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Ove final aim can only be a classless society with equal economic 

justice and opportunity for all, a society organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material and cultural level, to a 
cultivation of spiritual values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit 
of service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love, ultimately a world 
order. Everything that comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there seems to be little doubt 
that coercion will often be necessary. 
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SHEIKH ABDULLAH: THE MOMENT OF DECISION 


T™ release of Sheikh Abdullah from one more spell 
of detention will be welcome to an overwhel- 
mingly large section of Indian public opinion. Bar- 
ring Jan Sangh and its communalist fellow-travellers 
inside the Congress, practically all shades of opinion 
in the country have, for months past, been demanding 
Sheikh Sahib’s release from detention. Ever since 
the last General Election, the case for Sheikh Abdul- 
lah’s release emerged as a national consensus. 
Because, it was rightly felt by them all—and this in- 
cludes many of those who had originally supported 
his arrest and imprisonment—that there could hardly 
be any justification for detaining for over a decade a 
political leader against whom no concrete charges of 
political misdemeanour could be brought by the 
Government. 

It would, however, be wrong and unwise to regard 
Sheikh Abdullah’s release as a case of mere restitu- 
tion of civil liberties. For, even his worst critics 
would have to concede that his standing as a leader 
of the Kashmiri people is unquestioned, and it would 
be a folly to be lulled into the belief—as the Govern- 
ment was for years—that there could bea return to 
settled conditions in Kashmir so long as Sheikh 
Abdullah was kept out of active politics. 

This is no mere question of the halo of martyrdom 
thrown round a person because of his long years in 
ptison—though that factor too cannot be totally over- 
looked—but Of the acknowledged fact that in the 
politics of Kashmir today, Sheikh Abdullah, if he so 
wills it, cam considerably help in bringing about 
peace and stability in the Valley. To treat him as 
anything less than that would be suicidal on the part 
of the Government. 

There is ample ground for starting fresh and 


earnest dialogue with him on the future of Kash-. 


mir. The opening for such a dialogue was debarred 
so long, because of Sheikh Sahib’s correct stand 
that nobody kept in detention could talk without 
losing his self-respect. Now that barrier is gone, and 
the nation will expect both the Central Government 
leaders and Sheikh Abdullah to lose no time inre- 
opening fruitful talks between themselves. 

Can the threads be picked up where they were 
lost when Nehru died in the summer of 1964 ? There 
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is no doubt that Nehru was keen on Sheikh 
Abdullah being given a purposeful opportunity to 
act as a bridge between India and Pakistan, and that 
was why Nehru as Prime Minister unhesitatingly let 
him go to Rawalpindi to prepare the ground for 
an Indo-Pakistani summit on Kashmir. 

Since then much water has flown under the 
bridge. The two countries were engaged in three 
weeks of a full-scale war, to the detriment of both. 
The realisation of the loss, both economic and poli- 
tical, sustained by that war led the two countries to 
seek honourable peace at Tashkent at the initiative 
of the Soviet leadership. 

With sucha background, it might not be easy 
to resume the journey where it was brought to a 
halt in 1964, the more so today when the Central 
Government is not presided over by Nehru but by 
persons of much weaker calibre, liable to be scared 
by the uproar from communalist quarters. 

At the same time, both the Government of India 
and Sheikh Abdullah and his colleagues have to 
realize that there can be no way-out without putting 
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Sheikh Sahib justly claims to represent, can be safe- 
guarded only along the path of friendly rapproche- 
ment and not by any longer continuing the bitter 
animosity that has blighted his relations with the 
major sections of Indian leadership for over a decade. 

It has to be realised by the powers that be that 
drift in thismatter may very well lead to disaster. 
There has often been a tendency in New Delhi now- 
adays to let important issues take their own course— 
asort of Parkalam—in which one merely reacts 
rather than acts. What is wanted urgently for 
settlement with Sheikh Abdullah is striking initiative 
onthe part of the Government. If the Prime 
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oe ee MMOURTS, taxing Up arms against the 
Union forces, there is no reason why she cannot call 
a round table in which Sheikh Abdullah along with 
other leaders of Kashmir, can participate. 

On Sheikh Abdullah’s part too, it will be neces- 
sary to display wise statesmanship and not confine 
himself to the narrow grooves of local politics. The 
people of this country shall never hesitate to extend 
to him the respect and recognition due to a leader 
of national standing the moment he takes up an all- 
India perspective, which is not blocked by the 
heights of Banihal. i 

The moment of decision has therefore arrived, ard 
it will be disastrous to fritter it away. 
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TESTING TIME FOR CONGRESS LEFT 


F the forthcoming Congress 

session at Hyderabad has not 
generated much enthusiasm 
among the people or roused hopes 
about a new and satisfactory 
image of the Party emerging, 
Congressmen, particularly those 
of Leftist persuasion, must blame 
themselves, 

The decision to shift the venue 
of the session from Sangli to 
Hyderabad is indeed symbolic of 
what is fundamentally wrong 
with the Party today: it has lost 
identification with the masses to 
such an extent that its leaders 
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dare not risk facing popular 
demonstrations of the kind of 
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leagues. 
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change the 
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the national movement to mod- 
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ern progressive ideas. 

After the attainment of in- 
dependence he sought in his own 
way, and in the face of the 
severe limitations imposed by the 
character and composition of the 
party he was leading, to translate 
his ideas into reality, making use 
of the tools available to him. 
While no one will claim that in 
this effort he was completely or 
even largely successful, it cannot 
be denied that his active and con- 
tinuous advocacy of socialist 
ideas and his sustained resistance 
to calculated and organized 
attempts to undermine démo- 
cracy prevented the emergence of 
Big Business-led fascism in the 
country. 

This was not all. Whatever 
the grievances of the Leftist 
parties outside the Congress ag- 
ainst Jawaharlal Nehru, it can- 
not be denied that his presence 
and his unremitting propaganda, 
enhanced in value by his stature 
and his popularity, made the task 
of spreading consciousness of the 
need for socio-economic equality 
and of fighting the entrenched 
interests much easier than it would 
have been otherwise. 


As against this it can be 
argued with reason that by pro- 
viding socialist slogans to the 
Congress conglomeration he re- 
duced the effectiveness among 
the people of the Leftist parties 
as such. This is no doubt true, 
but it would be unjust to lay the 
blame for this situation entirely 
at his door. It will remain one 
of the controversial “ifs” of his- 
tory whether the growth of Indian 
democracy would have been vas- 
tly and radically different from 
what it has been if a rapport 
could have been established bet- 
ween Nehru and the non-Con- 
gress Left in the country. The 
future historian will perhaps lay 
the blame on both sides. 


What is clear, however, is the 
failure of Jawaharlal’s followers 
within the Congress Party not 
only to spread his progressive 
ideas and his vision among the 
people but to work out an under- 
standing with at least the less 
militant sections of the non-Con- 
gress Left in the country. In his 
speeches and by his actions 
Jawaharlal gave sufficient indica- 


tion almost throughout his years 
in power that hè would “welcomé 
the emergence òf a strong, united 
Left movement in the country 
irrespective of party labels. 

Progressive Congressmen, if 
they had taken the cue from 
their great leader, would have on 
the one hand organised power- 
ful resistance to vested interests 
within the party fold and on the 
other forged ties based on clear 
socio-economic programmes with 
progressive groups outside the 
fold. By doing so they would 
have immeasurably strengthened 
Jawaharlal’s hand in his efforts 
to transform India. 

This they failed to do; instead, 
they continued to believe that 


-their party alone, with all its 


inner contradictions and thè 
growing influence of the unholy 
alliance of vested interests and 
the bureaucracy, represented the 
people and their interests, and 
consequently tended to ignore 
the increasing disillusionment 
with their party among the 
people. 


It was only the resounding 
defeat in the Fourth General 
Election that shook them partly 
out of their complacence and 
made them realise that unless the 
Congress could be changed into 
a radical party capable of fulfil- 
ling its pledges it would soon 
cease to count as a major force 
in national life. 

It is true that in the period 
following the death of Jawaharlal 
the Leftist elements in the Con- 
gress Noticed that they had sud- 
denly become weak and ineffec- 
tive: the presence of Jawaharlal 
at the helm had ensured for them 
a sympathetic hearing and they 
could get at least some of their 
ideas through. Asa result they 
had learnt to live in an ivory 
tower away from the masses, 
nursing the illusion that a peace- 
ful revolution could be brought 
about in the country by being 


constantly in touch with the 
Prime Minister. 
The moment Nehru dis- 


appeared from the scene the 
untenability of this approach was 
fully exposed, and the Leftists in 
the party found themselves more 
or less powerless against the 
Rightists who virtually controlled 


- ranks 


the organisation and had estab- 
lished close links with the 
administration. Having failed 
both to mobilise thé rank and file 
of the party in support of socia- 
list action and to establish com- 
munion with the progressive 
forces outside the Congress, at 
a crucial period the Leftist Con- 
gressmen discovered that they 
were inno position to organise 
a mass movement as a method 
of applying pressure on the 
party’s leadership to counter the 
heavy pressure from big business 
and foreign vested interests. They 
had in fact become so utterly 
supine and ineffective towards the 
end of last year that they could 
do nothing when the reaction- 
aries in the Congress successfully 
pushed Sri Krishna Menon out 
of the party. Nor could they 
intervene purposefully in the 
selection of Congress candidates 
for the General Election; so 
much so that big business houses 
were able to claim that they had 
bought up a number of candi- 
dates who later were successful 
in the elections. 

The unprecedented rout at the 
polls did indeed bring abouta 
new awakening among the pro- 
gressives in the Congress. In the 
wake of the elections, they were 
able to mount acampaign for 
the implementation of at least 
the economic measures already 
promised by the Congress. 

Here, again, the campaign was 
at ihe top and not at the bases in 
the sense that there was no at- 
tempt Whatsoever to seek the sup- 

„port of the masses or of progres- 
sive sections outside the party 
for radical measures. 
While the Leftist parties outside 
the Congress may be fairly found 
fault with for not taking adequate 
advantage ofthe presence of a 
Left wing in the Congress to fur- 
ther the cause of Socialism in the 
earlier years of freedom, it would 
be unfair to blame them for not 
taking any initiative in this direc- 
tion in the new pattern of politi- - 
cal power brought about by the 
February elections. It must be 
said to the credit of at least a 
section of the non-Congress Left 
that in the period immediately 
preceding the General Election it 
sOught to understand the poten- 
tiality of the Congress Left and 


py 


did not condemn it along with 
the rest of that party. In the 
new situation the initiative should 


have come from the progressive . 


Congressmen; it simply did not. 
Apart from the great noise 
created at the higher levels of the 
party over the question of aboli- 
tion of privy purses, the Con- 
gress Left has been unable to 
assert itself on crucial economic 
questions. To give only two 
illustrations, the Left allowed Sri 
Morarji Desai to have his way 
over the question of takeover of 
banks and general insurance, and 
completely forgot the promise of 
monopoly procurement and State 
treding to ensure equitable dis- 
tribution of foodgrains available 
within the country.: Even on 
‘smaller issues like probe of Birla 
firms these Congressmen were 
unable to get the Government 
moving in the right direction. 
Even more important is the 
fact that, obsessed with their 
Congress identity, these progres- 
sive Congressmen not only did 
not try to prevent the dominant 
factions in the party from riding 
roughshod over democratic insti- 
tutions but actually found them- 
selves defending undemocratic 
actions of the Centre like the dis- 


JAN SANGH SESSION 


H” Bharatiya Jan Sangh reached 

the maturity of a national 
political party? It is pertinent to 
__ask this question after its- four- 


missal of the West Bengal 
Ministry and the suppression of 
the people’s movement in that 
State. In their anxiety to display 
party loyalty they forgot what 
Jawaharlal had taught them in the 
past when he declared. “A 
Government that runs its admi- 
nistration on the basis of lathis 
and bayonets, ordinances and 
police terror—that Government 
has forfeited its right to exist”. 

They have also failed to 
mount an agitation against the 
attempts by discredited reaction- 
ary Congressmen to sneak back 
tofpower through unprincipled 
coalitions with defectors bought 
over on the strength of promises 
ofa share in the loot. Many 
Leftist Congressmen are plainly 
guilty of backing assaults on 
democracy which can only lead 
to the enthronement of naked 
autocracy. 

These are some of the facts 
that progressive Congressmen 
who have allowed factional loyal- 
ties to blind them to their major 
objectives must ponder over on 


the eve of the Hyderabad Con- ` 


gress session. Itis not enough to 
get some pious resolutions passed 
and pretend that Congress unity 
remains unbroken; no one will 
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victories, admitted to be far be- 
yond its expectations, Jan Sangh 
is out to build itself up as a mass 


party growing into alternative__sections felt—almost—orphaned-by— 





~——teenth—annual—session” “held at 


Kozhikode in Kerala last week. 
It leadership does not believe in 
letting opportunity slip-out of its 
hands, On the crest of its election 
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to Congress. 
The Kozhikode session helped 


‘it considerably in setting about 


this task. It got in its fold a 


-chunk of former supporters of 


” 


now be taken in by stich pretence. 
The Congress’ will be taken seri- 


ously only if the Left within the 


party is able to make use of the 
session to push through a radical 
programme and ensure steps to 
rid the party of elements opposed 
to its professed socialist aims. 


This cannot be achieved by 
fiery speeches by stray individuals 
who, well pleased with themselves 
as at Nagpur AICC, will ultimate- 
ly allow theruling clique to have 
its way. Itcan be achieved only 
by aclear programme of mass 
mobilisation against the domi- 
Nance of vested interests 
agents cf big business and West- 
ern agencies. Only the threat of 
amass upheaval will shake the 
leadership; to make it clear that 
the threat is not an idle one, the 
Congress progressives should not 
hesitate to join hands with like- 
minded individuals and parties 
outside the foid. 


What is at stake is not the 
continuance in some form of the 
Congress, but the need for the 
people’s will to prevail. If the 
Congress Leftis clear about this, 
all else will follow. 


Jan, 2, —C.N. Chitta Ranjan 


Putting the Best Foot Forward 


Congress from among rural rich 
and urban well-to-do in trade 
and commerce in Kerala. . These. 


the General Election debacle of 
Congress. In Jan Sangh they 
have found a worthy bulwark 
against rapidly growing Com- 
munist influence in Kerala, parti- 
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and, 


cularly after the General Elec- 
tions. 

Lavish and spectacular arran- 
gements for the session, reported 
to have cost atidy sum, would 
not have been possible but for 
the unstinted support from these 
sections. 4 With record of 
forfeited deposits in all four 
Parliamentary and twenty-four 
Assembly seats contested in Gene- 
ral Elections, Kerala Jan Sangh 
could not have undertaken this 
massive venture without this 
fresh support. 


Twin Challenge 


Jan Sangh has decided to 
‘come Kerala-ward”’, as its out- 
going president, Sri Balraj 
Madhok, put it, to meet “the 
twin challenge of Communists 
and Muslim League’. Both 
these parties he branded as 
“agents of India’s twin enemies, 
China and Pakistan”, who were 
in collusion in this country 
following aggressive alliance of 
their principals against India. 

Another factor on which the 
Jan Sangh leadership seems to 
have banked upon is their assess- 
ment that the two Communist 
Parties would not unite, and that 
the CPM itself is in a State of 
tension following the extremists’ 
crusade against Sri Namboodiri- 
pad, All this the Jan Sangh 
seems to have kept in mind in 
selecting Kerala as the venue of 
this important session of the 
party. i ; 

Delegates’ procession organis- 
ed on Dec2 and the mass meeting 
that followed were massive. The 
impact on the local people was 
clearly visible. : 

The large number of delegates 
from outside Kerala— 12,000 in 
all—was a feature; anybody could 
bea delegate, provided the or- 
ganisec in his locality had no 
objection, on payment of fee, 

In the discussions On resolu- 
tions, it was the "leaders from 
dais who alone spoke. Delegates 
listened to them with rapt atten- 
tion except occasionaly breaking 
into applause led by their res- 
pective local leaders. When some 
of them moved amendments to 
resolutions, they were either 
accepted or rejected, no delegate 
was seen on the platform to ex- 
plain his amendment. 
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Main resolutions adopted by 
the session were on the need to 
correlate foreign policy with de- 
fence; the economic situation; the 
political situation, Kashmir and 
the language question. The 
resolution of foreign policy, 
marked for its sharp attack on 
the Government of India for its 
failure to prepare the country 
adequately from the military point 
of view against Pakistan and 
China, brought out no differences. 
It virtually endorses the Madhok 
line, although the resolution does 
not mention Vietnam. 


But Sri Balraj Madhok him- 
self explained to newsmen that 
in Vietnam ' ‘by keeping away 
China which is waging war by 
proxy, the USA is serving the 
cause of India”. However, this 
was one of those issues, accord- 
ing to Sri Madhok, where “silence 
is golden”. An MLA from 
Madhya Pradesh moved an 
amendment to declare the Jan 
Sangh’s support for the US war 
in Vietnam but it was not accep- 
ted and defeated overwhelmingly. 

The Foreign Policy Resolu- 
tion also criticised the Government 
of India for its “all out support” 
to Arabs against Israel and for its 
“Illogical stand? on Taiwan 
“which happens to be our most 
important window; and most 
detablished foe of Communist 
China.” It actually called for 
establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Taiwan. 


Call For Support 


The Resolution also called for 
support to forces exerting for 
independence of Tibet, Sinkiang, 
South Mangolia and Pakhtoonis- 
tan.” It wanted the recognition 
of Dalai Lama as “the head of 
the emigre Government of Tibet” 
and wanted speedy development 
of “India’s own nuclear deterrent.” 

Of greater importance was the 
resolution on economic policy. 
Perhaps for the first time, the 
Jan Sangh has adopted a com- 
prehensive resolution which takes 
astand on the vexed economic 
issues, giving a clearer view of 
the Jan Sangh’s perspective. 

Jan Sangh’s policy would be 
based on “‘stability of prices, full 
utilisation of productive capacity, 
and capital formation for further 


developments”. For this pur- 
pose “‘capital should be given 
encouragement in private sector 
also and credit regulations should 
be liberalised”. It rejected 
nationalisation of banks and con- 
sidered the scheme of social con- 
trol dubious. Sri Deen Dayal 
Upadhyaya told the open session— 
deviating from his written pre- 
sidential address—that the pro- 
posed credit facilities to small 
industries and agriculture might 
not materialise but the move 
could starve established indus- 
tries. Unless the Government 
treated big industries run by the 
Tatas, Birlas, Goenkas and Jains 
as anti-national, Sri Upadhyaya 
sao, “they must be provided 
or”. 


Foreign Pressure 


The Jan Sangh view, accord- 
ingto Mr Upadhyaya, was that 
the Congress ten-point pro- 
gramme, including privy purses 
abolition, was a ruse to cloud the 
urgent questions of providing 
employment, clothing and hous- 
ing to the people. 


In agriculture, the Jan Sangh 
standpoint has been reiterated— 
“the procurement and monopoly 
purchase system should go” and 
“the food zones should be abolis- 
hed”. But there is no reference 
to land reforms nor relief to small 
and poor peasants; however it 
supported pressing demands 
agitating urban middle-class 
people as for example, that the 
“dearness allowance should fully 
neutralise increase in the cost of 
living”. A novel demand was 
that “increase in productivity 
above guaranteed minimum wage 
should be linked with additional 
wage to labour” as incentive. 


The Resolution condemned the 
current ‘‘Plan Holiday” and “the 
devaluation of the rupee under 
pressure of foreign powers “‘who 
are exercising a decisive influence 
in the framing of our country’s 
economic policies” ‘and at whose 
instance “the policy of liberal 
imports and decontrol was adopt- 


- ed’ jeopardising India’s bid for 


self-reliance initiated after the 
Indo-Pak conflict of 1965. But 
Dr Mahaveera who moved the 
Resolution an economic situation 
when asked by newsmen to iden- 
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tify the country which prescribed 
for devaluations, said it was no 
use repeating a known fact. 

The resolution on the politi- 
cal situation took the familiar Jan 
Sangh line and called for Presi- 
dent’s Rule in both Punjab and 
West Bengal. The particular 
point it made regarding foreign 
interference was “the slanderous 
campaign” against Indian national 
leaders, particularly those of the 
Jan Sangh, by “Radio Peace and 
Progress, run and controlled by 
Soviet Russia”. Regarding CIA 
activities in India, the Resolution 
only referred to reports published 
in the American press itself. 


A Hard Task 


It said all those people and 
sections who subscribe to the 
ideals of nationalism, democracy 
and social justice should streng- 
then the Jan Sangh so that “it can 
not only replace Congress in office 
but should be able to frustrate 
the designs of those elements who 
are keen to exploit instability, 
uncertainty and discontent of this 
transitional period to create 
anarchy in the country and lead 
India to totalitarianism.” 

In a similar vein, the Kashmir 
resolution warned against the 
Government move to “appease 
the Sheikh” and called for the 
‘abrogation of Article 370 for inte- 
gration of the State with India. 

However, the Working Com- 
mittee of the Jan Sangh found it a 
hard task to finalise its resolution 
on the vexed question of langu- 
age. For three days its sub-com- 
mittee laboured over how to 
“balance the’ burden” between 
North and South, because the 
Southern delegates had made it 
clearto the leadership that the 
Hindi-speaking areas had distinct 
advantage on others. It was this 
warning which made the new Jan 
Sangh President to dwell at great 
length in his presidential address 
—again outside the written text— 
on language issue, emphasising that 
his party recognised the need for 
a transitional period allowing 
time to overcome the difficulties 
of the non-Hindi speaking areas. 

The Resolution on the langu- 
age question laid the whole blame 
for the language disturbances on 
the Government’s confused think- 
ing : by introducing the Official 
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Languages Amendment Act “in 
the name of reflecting consensus 
of opinion of all sections : it has 
only invited the hostility of every 
single section.” 

But the important thing in the 
language resolution is the Jan 
Sangh’s softening on its stand on 
Hindi. It said, in view of the 
disturbances both in North and 
South” the Jan Sangh considers it 
unwise to import any measure of 
compulsion in regard to the 
spread of Hindi. Hindi must 
grow on the basis of voluntary 
acceptance”. During interregnum, 
the Jan Sangh favoured use of all 
regional languages in UPSC 
examinations, ‘knowledge of 
neither English nor Hindi should 
be compulsory at the time of 
recruitment” for the Central ser- 
vices. Obviously the Jan Sangh 
is trying hard to get over the 
change of being a Hindi-based 
party. 

Climaxing its anti-Communist 
broadsides, the Jan Sangh adopted 
a resolution on the political 
situation in Kerala, accusing the 
United Front Ministry of using 
the acute food situation in the 
State “only as political weapon to 
fight the Central Government in 
furtherance of their disruptionist 
designs”. 


Coalitions Favoured 


It condemned outright the 
United Front Government for 
ration cut in an year of bumper 
crop, harassing peasants for the 
“system of compulsory levy, 
requisitioning, declaration, move- 
ment restrictions and artificial 
controls”, and also failure to pro- 
vide employment while driving 
away industrialists for political 
considerations. 

Same as the Congress, it also 
charged United Front Ministry 
with immobilisiag the police and 
denounced the move to recognise 
popular committees. ° 

Another charge against the 
United Front Government is its 


“help in the growth of Muslim - 


communalism in the State”. 

The Jan Sangh however feels 
that these developments “cannot 
be solved by a negative approach 
of either anti-Congressism or 
anti-Communism”, and it pro- 
jects itself as the only force in 
Kerala to perform this task by 


making “the party organisation 
inthe State a powerful instru- 
ment for the fulfilment of Kerala’s 
aspirations”. ; 

A significant item in the 
sessions deliberation was over 
the attitude towards the coalition 
Ministries, Most of the Working 
Committee members favoured 
the continuation of coalitions as 
at present, despite the strong 
anti-Communist line advocated 
by Sri Balraj Madhok, the out- 
going President. While Sri Madhok 
in an article in the souvenir pub- 
lished on the occasion of the 
fourteenth annual session of the 
Jan Sangh, wrote that such coali- 
tions could not continue for long, 
Sri Uttam Rao Patil, President 
of the Maharashtra Jan Sangh, 
disclosed that most of the Work- 
ing Committee members did not 
take that line. 

Members from Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh 
reported bright possibility of the 
coalitions functioning smoothly 
with Jan Sangh maintaining its 
“dominant” position. Bihar 
delegates appear to fear threat to 
the United Front Ministry from 


- SSP quarters because of probable 


defections but they seemed to 
have no fear from the Com- 
munists on this score. However, 
the Bihar delegates consider the 
challenge of the communists mest 
formidable in the political arena 
of the state. 


Over-all Impression 


The over-all impression that 
the Kozhikode session left on an 
observer was that the Jan Sangh 
leadership has been trying to put 
the best foot forward with a bid 
to attract frustrated elements 
from among the congress sup- 
porters. Its official line tried to 
tone down Sri Madhok’s con- 
firmed pro-West stand, but was 
not in a position to combat it. 

Reminding one of the style of 
political functioning perfected by 
the Congress High Command, the 
Jan Sangh leadership seemed to 
avoid any confrontation on 
policy issues inside the party; at 
the same time, it was anxious to 
doa bit of window decorating 
with a view to attract new cus- 
tomers from areas so long regarded 
as being outside its traditional 
Orbit, 
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Farer policy is again caught 
in the vortex of a serious 
controversy. The Government 
will have to take some important 
decisions in this vital sector in 
the next two months or so. The 
crucial issue to be settled will be 
whether, as in the past, power- 
ful vested interests—Indian and 
foreign—will again score over 
indigenous enterprise and national 
interests or this tendency will 
be checked at last. 

Fertilizer industry was placed 
firmly in the public sector in the 
Industrial Policy Resolution and 
in the First and Second Five Year 
Plans. Because of lags in this 
field, largely on account of 
greater priority shown to other 
sectors, technological bottlenecks 
and the pressure of international 
oil and chemical monopolies, 
the private sector and foreign 
element were allowed to muscle 
in on it. 

In Third Plan, fertilizer indus- 
try was kept wide open for the 
entry of Indian and foreign pri- 
vate monopoly interests. But the 
outcome was still almost nil. 

Meanwhile, the need for chemi- 
cal fertilizer to give a boost to 
agricultural production acquired 
new urgency in Official policy. 
The problem was again not resol- 
ved by a bold and imaginative 
approach of quickly developing 
Indian capability. Instead, more 
far-reaching concessions were 
given to the foreign monopolies 
and reliance was placed on them 
to make good the lag of a decade. 

Tt was thus that the new fer- 
tilizer policy of free and unres- 
tricted entry of foreign capital, 
most hospitable and profitable 
conditions for investment, a seven 
year price and marketing holiday 
and relaxation of controls all 
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round, was announced two years 
ago. The deadline for taking 
advantage of this policy was first 
fixed upto end of 1966 but was 
later extended by a year upto 
December 31, 1967. This has 
not been formally extended fur- 
ther but it is assumed that the 
concessions under it would be 
treated as continuing, even after 
the expiry of the deadline. 

If a balance-sheet is drawn up 
of the results of this policy of 
surrender dictated by the inter- 
national monopolies with the 
open backing of the World Bank, 
it would be seen that it has not 
triggered anything like a rush of 
foreign capital to establish pro- 
duction capacities within India 
so that large imports of fertilizers 
could at least be dispensed with. 
Only such of the collaboration 
deals in the private sector like the 
Birla-Armour plant at Goa, ICI 
plant at Kanpur, Coromandal 
plant at Visakhapatnam, and a 
few others which were coming up 
even prior to the new policy have 
really fructified. The only result 
of the new policy has been that 
the collaboration deals became 
entitled to the new concessions 
and special consideration. Side 
by side, India provided lucerative 
market for the consumptiom of 
large quantities of fertilizers 
imported from these and allie 
interests. i 

A significarit and positive 
development in the meantime 
was that the tight grip of inter- 
national oil and chemicals mono- 
polies on fertilizers and chemicals 
has somewhat relaxed. Thanks 
to the enterprise of public 
sector fertilizer organisations and 
the competence of Indian techni- 
cal talent India has been able to 
take advantage of this develop- 


ment and acquire capability to 
develop the industry on its own. A 
situation has thus emerged where 
it should no longer be necessary to 
kow-tow to the foreign monopo- 
lies to take out problems in this 
sector. It may also be mention- 
ed in this context that projects 
already under construction or 
about to be launched in the 
public and private sectors, total 
a capacity of 2.8 milion tonnes 
in terms of nitiogen which is in 
excess of the target for 1971. 
The target for 1975 was placed 
earlier at 4.0 million tonnes. There 
is hardly any point in talking ab- 
out revising this particular target 
upwards by a general assumption 
that the demand will grow at a 
faster rate than so far assumed 
when actual consumption is lagg- 
ing behind what was earlier 
anticipated. This is done by 
interested circles only to persist 
with the old policy which is by 
now left with no legs to stand on. 
Talk of an upward revision of 
the target for chemical fertilizers, 
when every other industrial target 
in the present phase of planning 
is in the process of being heavily 
slashed, is closly liked to another 
attempt underway to justify the 
policy of open door to foreign 
monopolies in this field. It is 
related to the new problems 
thrown up by the very growth of 
the industry in the last few years. 
There is a.shift in emphasis from 
nitrogenous fertilizers to provid- 
ing balanced plant nutrients, that 
is, potash and phosphatic ferti- 
lizers together with nitrogenous 
fertilizers. This in turn presents 
the problems of raw materials 
supply for the large sized produc- 
tion capacities that are coming 
up Within the country. 
So long as emphasis was mainly 
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on nitrogenous fertilizers and 
India still enjoyed surplus in 
naptha from its oil refineries, the 
question of raw materials was not 
treated with that urgency which 
it has now assumed, In the case 
of potash and phonsphatic fer- 
tilizers, the problem of raw 
materials, like sulpher, rock phos- 
phates and potash has been 
acute from the very start. With 
the expansion of production 
capacities in all three type of fer- 
tilizers, the problem of sulphur, 
rock phosphates and potash 
supply will necessarily become 
still more difficult. Naphtha is 
also now estimated to show dificit 
from 1971 onwards in the . con- 
text of the consumption needs of 
rapidly growing nitrogenous and 
petrochemical industries in the 
coming eight to ten yeasr. 


A study by the Institute of 
Petroleum shows that the neptha 
deficit which will be marginal in 
1971 will grow to a sizeable 
figure of 1.96 million tonnes in 
1975. Thisis on the basis that 
refinery capacity will increase 
from present operative capacity 
of 15 million tonnes to about 22 
million tonnes in 1971, and 32 
million tonnes in 1975 to meet the 
consumption demand of all variety 
of petroleum products, including 
naptha. On the demand side, it 
is assumed that 3.9 million tonnes 
will be available in 1975 for the 
production of 3.5 million tonnes 
of nitrogenous fertilizers and an- 
other one million tonnes will be 
required as feedstock for petro- 
chemical industry. 


Use of Low Grade Coal 


Tt is on the basis of this esti- 
mate that it is suggested that feed- 
stocks other than naptha will be 
required for production of addi- 
tional 1 to 1.2 million tonnes of 
nitrogenous fertilizers to reach a 
target of over 4.5 million tonnes 
in nitrogenous fertilizer. It is 
assumed that the additional feed- 
stocks will be drawn from low 
grade coal and liquid ammonia, 
half and half. The conclusions 
of the study have now been passed 
on to the Economic Secretaries 
committee for examination and 
formulation of policy in regard to 
raw material base for the further 
growth of fertilizer industry in the 
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country. 

The latest Tata proposal for 
alarge fertilizer complex based 
on imported liquid ammonia is 
clearly designed to fit into this 
picture. Indeed, the naptha study 
by the Institute of Petroleum and 
the issues now before the Econo- 
mic Secretaries Committee are the 
outcrop of the Tata proposal 
itself and the decision of the 
Government finely will be in 
terms of the acceptance or other- 
wise of this proposal. The inter- 
vention of the Tatas has, however, 
revived the Dharamsay Morarji 
proposal also, which was earlier 
rejected. Some other foreign 
parties have also put forward 
proposals for setting up fertilizer 
plants based on imported liquid 
ammonia. ' 


Tata-Dharamsay Proposals 


The Tata and the Dharam- 
say Morarji proposals which alone 
so far have been outlined in some 
detail offer some very significant 
points for consideration. Both 
are based on the assumption that 
possible deficit in indigenous 
naptha as the feedstock for nitro- 
genous fertilizers can be made 
good only by imported liquid 
ammonia. To make the concept 
more acceptable, the plea for 
import of liquid ammonia is then 
related to the supply of raw 
materials for other types of fer- 
tilizers. 

In the case of the Morarji 
proposal, the import of liquid 
ammonia is tagged on to assured 
supply of 200,000 tonnes of sul- 
phur by their foreign collaborator. 
The Tatas, after the Morarji pro- 
posal failed to get through in the 
first try, have come forth with 
much greater refinement and 
sophistication. The Tata pro- 
posal takes its stand on latest 
technology to be provided by the 
American collaborator, the dang- 
ling of latest technology is always 
very effective with ICS and certain 
government circles—for substitu- 
ting potash and sulphur by reco- 
very of raw materials from sea 
and the air for fertilizer manu- 
facture. 

It is very significant that 
supply of sulphur in one case 
and its substitution in the other 
is not only linked with the import 


` because deficits 


of liquid ammonia but is contin- 
gent on the foreign collaborator 
having the sole right to make imp- 
orts of all the raw materials for the 
plants, that is, on the opening of 
the Indian market to its supplies 
on a long term and assured basis. 


It will“be worthwhile to recall 
that the idea of basing fertilizer 
manufacture in developing coun- 
tries on liquid ammonia was first 
advanced by the World Bank Chief 
nearly two years ago in a con- 
ference of leading oil and chemi- 
calinterests and was frankly in 
response to the need of these 
interests to find outlets for liquid 
ammonia resources which they 
were rapidly developing in their 
oil and gas fields. In fact, the 
concept was very similar to the 
arrangement which the inter- 
national oil companies made after 
the Second World War by linking 
their crude oil resources to refi- 
neries in consumption centres in 
developing countries, including in 
India. A similar link up was seem- 
ed to have been sought for liquid 
ammonia for fertilizer manufac- 
ture which the developing coun- 
tries were beginning to launch. 


The Government flatly rejec- 
ted this proposal at that time. 
Public opinion was incensed over 
it and saw in ita move to make 
another sensitive area in our 
industrial structure dependent on 
foreign sources of supply, con- 
trolled by international cartels, on 
a long-term basis. The Tata and 
the Dharamsay proposals seek a 
total-revision of that position, 
with later at least having the 
advantage that the link up offered 
is to a` national company in 
Kuwait and not to an inter- 
national-cartel as is the case with 
the Tatas. 


It is possible to envisage that 
as our fertilizer industry grows 
to match the need of our-agricul- 
ture, it may have to import deficit 
raw materials, But such imports 
should be from a variety of sources 
on best terms possible and made 
on the basis of our genuine req- 
uirements. It can notbe to our 
advantage to tie down plants in 
India to particular supply sources 
in advance and over a long period 
in some raw 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Essentials 


A long-term policy in regard to 
food production and agricul- 
tural development is imperative 
in the circumstances of India to- 
day. In general our policies in 
relation to these vital matters 
have been short-term policies and 
have failed to take into account 
the nation’s long-term require- 
ments. 

Our attitude has been one of 
complacency. Except in a period 
of acute food scarcity and all 
round shortages of the essentials 
of life and soaring prices, little 
interest is evinced by Parliament 
or the public in the problems of 
food and agriculture. The dimen- 
sions and seriousness of the pro- 
blem of feeding our fast growing 
population, not to speak of 
improving its standard of life 
would seem hardly to be under- 
stood. 

India’s population in 1961 
was 439.2 millions. It is at pre- 
sent estimated to be 494.8 mill- 
ions and is expected to increase 
to 559.6 millions by 1971, and to 
854 millions by 1986. Population 
controls which are initiated at 
present will have no impact be- 
fore 1986. With the phenomenal 
growth of the population that is 
anticipated, the food problem 
assumes enormous importance. 

Food needs increase faster 
than the population as these are 
determined not only by the grow- 
th of numbers, but also by fac- 
tors such as nutritional needs, 
per-capita income, birth and 
death rates and others. On acc- 
ount of these factors an increase 
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of 105 percentin the production 
of foodgrains over that of 1965 
would be required to feed our 
population in 1985. The popula- 
tion would have increased during 
the same period by 76 percent. 

The achievement of self-suffi- 
ciency in foodgrains which has 
been the objective of Indian 
planning since the forties would 
require a domestic production of 
the following order: 


1971 113 million tons 
1976 136 million tons 
1981 160 million tons 
1985 187 million tons 


This requires a growth rate of 
5.9 percent over the next decade. 


This is a rate of growth that is. 


unattainable even under the most 
favourable conditions and with 
the best technology, Over the 
years 1960-64 the rate of growth 
of foodgranis has been only 2.34 
percent. Growth rate higher 
than five percent cannot be re- 
garded as realistic. 

If the growth of foodgrains 
production continues at this rate 
of 2.34 percent India would need 
imports of foodgrains (at 50 kg. 
per person) of— 

15.3 million tons in 1971 
24.0 million tons in 1976 
32.5 million tons in 1981 
42.8 million tons in 1986 

Imports on such a massive 
scale are clearly » impossible. 
Neither the quantity of foodgrains 
would be available in the world 
market nor would the cost be 
within India’s reach. (1 to 3 
billion U.S. dollars). The door to 
imports is also likely to be closed 
by food-exporting countries in the 
near future. India will have to 
compete with African and Latin 
American countries with a grea- 
ter purchasing power in the world 
market. Under these circums- 
tances, as the Food Grains Policy 
Committee of 1966 has rightly 
observed, there is no alternative 


to a policy that aims at complete ' 
or near self-sufficiency in the 
domestic production of foodgra- 
ins in the shortest possible time. 

The First and Second Plans 
1951-61 marked a definite imp- 
rovement in agricultural produc- 
tion in the country. During the 
First Plan the annual rate of 
growth was 2.8 percent and dur- 
ing the Second 3.9 percent as 
against an estimated 1.5 percent 
increase during the years preced- 
ing the First Plan. Foodgrains 
production increased from 61 
million tonnes in 1949-50 to 82 
million tonnes in 1960-61. Under 
the: First Plan increased produc- 
tion was due in the main to in- 
creased acreage while under 
the Second Plan it was mainly 
due to higher percent acre yields. 

Under the Third Plan, how- 
ever, foodgrains production fell 
sharply and never reached the 
targets laid down in the plan as 
shown below: 


In millions of tonnes 


Year Actuals Targets 
1961-62 82.71 85.42 
1962-63 78.45 89.21 
1963-64 80.24 93.26 
1964-65 88.40 97.29 
1965-66 72.26 101.60 
1966-67 75.00 90.00 
(Revised) 

1967-68 95.00 (Estimates) 
100.00 
(Revised) 


Agricultural productivity over 
the period 1961-66 did not advan- 
ce beyond the levels of 1960-61 
the base year, except in 1964-65. 
During 1965-66 and 1966-67 there 
was a setback in production 
necessitating large imports of 
foodgrainsto save the country 
from famine. 

In the last two years (1965-67) 
the shortfall in production has 
been nearly 30 million tonnes. 
The draft Fourth Plan, assuming 
a production potential of 90 
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-million tonnes in 1966-67, has 
fixed a target of 120 million ton- 


nes for 1971. A rate of growth” 


of 5.92 per cent is needed to 
achieve this result. ` This is more 
than twice the rate of growth 
achieved during the First and 
Second Plans. This may be 
possible “if the inputs are’ physi- 
cally available and right use is 
made of them throughout the 
country”, but this actual realisa- 
tion is improbable. 

The major defects in the admi- 
nistration of agricultural pro- 
grammes have been brought out 
by evaluation studies carried’ out 
by the Programmes Evaluation 
Organisation of the Planning 
Commission. ` These defects; 
though not general, were fairly 
widespread. 

In regard to schemes like land 
reclamation and minor irrigation 
there was no systematic planning, 
schemes were made in haste and 
without proper technical assistance. 
Implementation was entrusted to 
agencies like Panchayati Raj 
bodies which were not interested 
or were not fitted to undertake 
the work. There was no sense of 
urgency and the pace of imple- 
mentation was slow. 

In regard to the supply of 
fertilizers the targets of consump- 
tion were set without reference to 
production plans. The institu- 
tions in charge of distribution 
and the methods were defective. 
Permits were issued late. Ferti- 
lizers did not reach the cultiva- 
tors in time or in quantities need- 
ed, and prices exorbitantly high, 
more than twice that prevailing 
in the USA or Japan. 

In regard to other programmes 
like the seed saturation pro- 
gramme, the supply of improved 
implements, pesticides, similar 
inadequacies were noticed, 

Extension services have been 
unable to reach the farmers or to 
influence them in any significant 
degree. No new methods had been 
convincingly demonstrated on 
government Or private farms by the 
extension staff. There had been 
inadequate study of comparative 
costs and yields before new 
methods were recommended to 
farmers. Extension personnel 
excepting in the intensive areas 
were too few in numbers and not 
often technically competent to 
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advise the farmer. 

The organisation of credit 
facilities and marketing were not 
adequate. In the entire programme 
hardly any attention had been 
paid to the questions of remunera- 
tive prices for farm produce and 
farm incomes, their parity with 
urban incomes or to parity of 
inccmes between growers of food 
crops and commercial crops, 
necessary to motivate farmers. 
On the contrary the Govern- 
ment’s policies had tended to 
depress rural incomes and stand- 
ards till very recently. 

“The Indian administrative 
system based essentially on checks 
and balances, evolved in a differ- 
ent time and for a different 
purpose, is more procedure- 
oriented than action-oriented 
and has proved woefully inade- 
quate for any Operation, the aim 
of which is not to maintain the 
status quo, but to change it”. 
(Report of the Expert Committee 
on the IADP 1960-65 p vii). 
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sound agricultural policy 
™ must aim -at achieving 
increased agricultural production 
as rapidly as possible to make 
the country not only self-suffi- 
cient in foodgrains, but also able 
to provide the raw materials and 
capital for industry through 
exports. 

Increase has to be effected 
through intensive cultivation and 
“yield take off” through scientific 
farming on lands already under 
cultivation. 

This needs a research organi- 
zation of the highest quality 
maintained both at the Centre 
and in the States, an adequate 
number of scientists qualified to 
undertake both fundamental and 
applied research in areas such as 
climate, water resources, soil 
physics and chemistry, entomo- 
logy, agricultural economics, 
plant breeding, and the evolution 
of new strains of high yielding 
and disease resistant varieties of 
crops and pest control. 

In this context, the recent 
reorganization of the ICAR, and 
Central Institutes of Research in 
agricultures and allied subjects, 
the. creation of agricultural 
universities, mark a significant 
advance. But the magnitude of 


research problems requires that 
the science faculties of our Uni- 
versities should be made use of 
forthe task. This source has 
not been exploited to any signi- 
ficant extent. 

-~ The second need is to build 
up an efficient machinery of ex- 


‘tension. The vast numbers of the 


farming population—there are 
over sixty million farmers in the 
country—and large-scale illiteracy 
among them call fora larger and 
better extension organization. 
The organisation shouldbe able 
to transmit to the farmer effecti- 
vely and quickly the findings of 
research for their practical 
application in the village and to 
feed back for investigation the 
the problems encountered in the 
field. 

The third requisite is an ade- 
quate organization for the supply 
of inputs, and provision of servi- 
ces needed by farniers. The essen- 
tial inputs of a programme of in- 
creased production are seeds, 
fertilizers, and pesticides. The 
services required by farmers in- 
clude advice on water-manage- 
ment; credit and marketing 
facilities, advice on the use of 
fertilizers on the basis of 
soil analysis, repair services for 
new implements, facilities of 
communications and assistance 
in production planning and farm 
management. 

In the field of water manage- 
ment for instance the itrigation 
potentials created should be put 
to their optimum use. (In plan- 
ning, irrigation and drainage 
should be viewed as complemen- 
tary and not treated separately. 
In the development of river 
basins a socio-economic approach 
is needed for over-all develop- 
ment. Water management should 
be related to soil conservation in 
catchment areas of rivers. In 
brief the new science of water 
management has to be utilised), 
In all these areas a great deal 
remains to be done to modernise 
our agriculture. 

Pest control would need 3 
strong basis of research, a perva- 
sive and watchful agency for 
reporting and a central agency 
for control. It is suggested that 
its control should be a responsi- 
bility of the State Governments 
and should be treated very much’ 
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as public health. 

Farm Planning and Farm 
Management are areas in which 
the farmer and government have 
to cooperate. An essential of 
good agricultural policy is to 
involve the farmer in the produc- 
tion drive. Hitherto he has been 
either indifferent or passive. 
The farmer’s interest can be 
aroused only through the de- 
monstration that it pays him 
dividends to cooperate and to 
produce more. 

A remunerative price policy 
will alone motivate the farmer to 
plan and work for higher produc- 
tion. The farmer’s credit needs 
should be provided in time and 
at reasonable rates of interest 
without the procedural delays 
which waste his time. Ware- 
housing and other facilities have 
to be created to assist the farmer 
to obtain a fair return for his 
efforts. ; 

The approach that has been 
adopted towards planning since 
1961 of intensively cultivating 
selected areas (IADP) and the 
new strategy adopted in 1964 of 
the High Yielding Varieties 
Programme (HVP) and multiple 
cropping are steps in the right 
direction. These measures, if 
implemented effectively, and ex- 
tended to other areas hold out 
the promise of achieving self- 
sufficiency in the next decade or 


oO. 

This, however, should not 
mean the neglect of other areas. 
It has been stated by experienced 
farmers that it is possible with 
an identical quantity of fertilizers 
and other inputs especially in 
areas with assured water supplies, 
to increase the production of 
- indigenous varieties of foodgrains 

far morethan by a heavy appli- 
cation of fertilisers on small 
areas of the best land as under 
the JADP. The conclusion is 


that both methods should be 
pursued, 
The federal and democratic 


character of our Constitution 
complicates the tasks. There are 
no straight and simple lines of 
command for the execution of 
policies from the Central Minis- 
try of Food and Agriculture to 
the village. Neither the Centre 
nor the States could individually 
frame national policies of invest- 
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‘ment and programmes of deve- 


lopment. 

There cannot be also unilateral 
decisions of vital issues of policy 
by the Centre or States. There 
have to be joint decisions based 
upon a consensus among the 
units and the Centre. While in 
large measure the machinery for 
consultations with the States 
exists though on an informal 
basis, the machinery for securing 
the implementation of program- 
mes, watching their progress and 
evaluation is weak, and proce- 
dures conducive to speedy action 
have yet to be devised. The 
structure and procedures of the 
administrative machinery at all 
the levels—Centre, State, District, 
Block and Village have to be 
considered in making arrange- 
ments for the better planning 
and implementation of agricultu- 
tal programmes. 

The Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture is the principal 
agency at the Centre for agricul- 
turul administration but is not 
the only one. The Ministers of 
Irrigation and Power and Finance 
and the Planning Commission are 
all intimately involved in the 
making of policy and the plan- 
ning of development programmes 
in the field of agriculture. 

In the framing of policies 
therefore the Ministry of Food & 
Agriculture has to coordinate 
with these two Ministers and the 
Planning Commission. Its func- 
tions include the overall planning 
of agricultural programmes, the 
coordination of state plans, the 
determination of national policy 
marketing, provision of credit, 
extension, determination of 
prices, inter-state trade, and 
research in the field of agricul- 
ture and allied subjects. 

The making ef policy would 
require advice to the Minister at 
the highest level and it has been 
pointed out that the Minister and 
the Secretary of the Departments 
lack high-level policy advisers. 

It has been also pointed out 
that the Ministry is not well- 
equipped with a planning organi- 
zation to be able to plan and 
scrutinise in detail agricultural 
programmes Of the country as a 
whole. 

Other lacunae are the lack of 
machinery and procedures to 


_ grammes by states. 


ensure the implementation of pro- 
How this 
could be provided, what forms 
the machinery of coordination 
and consultation with the States 
should be given, what- sanctions 
could be introduced and other: 
matters need to be studied. 

Under the Constitution, agri- 
culture is largely the concern of 
the States. The States should 


take the initiative in developing 


agriculture and make it their first 
concern. Except in regard to the 
major Central schemes the imple- 
mentation of programmes of deve- 
lopmentis in the hands of the 
States. The machinery for admi- 
nistering agricultural programmes 
in the States therefore is of cru- 
cial importance. 

At the State level as at the 
Centre a number of departments 
are concerned with agriculture. 
The Departments of Agriculture, 
Revenue, Irrigation, Public Works, 
Electricity in some States Rural 
Development andso on, share 
the responsibility for agricultural 
development in varying degrees. 
There is a difficult problem of co- 
ordination in regard to agricul- 
tural programmes at the State 
headquarters. 

Secondly, there is the district 
administration. Itisat the Dis- 
trict level that programmes move 
out of paper into the field. Here 
again different departmental 
hierarchies are concerned with 
agricultural programmes. In the 
Indian set-up the Revenue and 
the General Administration 
Departments and their hierarchies 
have the controlling hand even in 
agriculture. This forms only one 
or a large number of responsibi- 
lities which the General Adminis- 
tration has to handle. 

In general, it may be said that 
the Revenue Departments inte- 
rest in agricultural programmes is 
slight and communications bet- 
ween the Revenue Departments 
and the different Departments 
concerned with agriculture are 
slow. The controlling hand of 
the Revenue administration is an 
obstacle to action. 

We should consider whether 
agricultural programmes should 
not be the exclusive responsibility 
ofa single technical Department 
endowed with adequate financial 
as Well as administrative powers. 
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-TANGENT | 


Dear Utpal, 

If you think you are a star, 
a hell of a big star and the 
only one at that, you are in 
effect openly preaching secess- 
ion, in other words, preaching 
that-citizens of this sacred land be 
allowed to walk along Chowrin- 
ghee without putting their hands 
up. 
This is terrible, particularly 
coming froma playwright sensi- 
ble enough to write those precious 
Naxalbari plays. You see, I’ve 
nothing against the Naxalbari 
plays, like Atulya Ghosh too has 
nothing against them. Ina way, 
Iam grateful to Naxalbari. 

Unlike the Congress which 
has no gratitude, I’m gratitude 
allover. I’m grateful to every 
arrow Which the Chinese sent in 
to Naxalbari along the Kanu 
Sanyal Trail, which has enabled me 
to take strong measures against 
secession, namely, my requesting 
Lyndon Johnson to collaborate 
with Commissioner Sen in bom- 
bing out Sunderbans and asking 
McNamara to shut his trap. 

Well, well, dear Utpal, before 
We go into politics, international 
big power politics which you and 
I are engaged in, how’s it in jail? 
Comfy, I guess. We’ve got to 
stop this from leaking out either 
to the Chinese or the Americans. 
Or to any foreign embassy for 
that matter, since itis the foreign 
embassies who are interested in 
mid-term elections. (The ‘state 
Bhavans in Delhi aren’t.) 

So, do you still want to think 


of yourself as a big star? Better 
think it over again. And what 
about those other characters, 


Satyajit Ray and Shambhu Mitra? 
Well, Ray and the Mitras won’t 
get away, just as_you could not, 
. Utpal. They’ll be forced to rea- 
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the courjer’s bag 


lise that here is one who can out- 


act them, act them under the 
table. Take the house story for 
instance, You see, I have this 
very auspicious house right in- 
side Raj Bhavan which Somnath 
Lahiri asked me to quit when I 
resigned from their ministry. I 
asked for time, looking innocent, 
with that distinctive smile of mine 
which has since flashed on a 
million sheets of newsprint. I 
pleaded with them not to evict me, 
all the while getting ready to be 
sworn in. Do you think you can 
act out a role of such placidity 
sitting atop a powder keg like I 
have been? 

You’ve got to accept it. But 
just you wait; I’m going to enter 
films in a big way. Dharma Vira 
feels I ought to. No, it isn’t be- 
cause Dharma Vira is concerned 
forme in case anything should 
happen to my present job or his. 
It’s just that he knows my talent, 
for vastly humorous roles, and 
anyWay can’t look at the screen 
for any length of time without 
feeling the urge to intervene. 

And you know how it is in 
the fairy world of films, with so 
many gorgeous things all over the 
show, and the Constitution grant- 
ing him pleasure. The Budhdha 
feels that pleasure is cause of all 
pain, but what does the Budhdha 
know? The compassionate Setal- 
vad teaches that it’s okay. 


So, in the near future, Dharma - 


Vira will dismiss the director, and 
the cast too will go with him. De- 
fectors from Bahurupi will be 
sworn in the same evening. There 
will be a strong supporting posse 
of the Central Reserve Police, 
Mihir Sen will provide gorgeous 
swimming. Commissioner Sen will 
organise the orchestration of bom- 
bs in the background, and P.C. Sen 


do an occasional solo whining. 


Who says that this will mean 
a collapse of democracy ? 
Namboodiripad, perhaps. Tt is 
true that one could hire Army 
personnel and even army animals 
to star in films which deal with 
martial themes. There are classi- 
fied rates for animals and men. 
But to say that the army will 
take over films is preposterous. 
Nevertheless, films will not be 
allowed to go om as they are, 
They will have to conform to the 
needs of a demoracy, 


But dear Utpal, you’ve got 
to accept the fact that this Guru 


picture of yoursis done. It’s 
busted. Forget it. However, it 
will be revamped though, to 


make another picture, the Gover- 
nor, I willbe the star, Dharma 
Vira will direct. It will be an 
immorality play (Morarji Bhai 
has already hinted that there is 
no maryada in politics) in five 
preventive detention acts. And 
with that I’ll become the matinee 
idol of Bengal’s millions, which 
is the way to beat Ajoy Muker- 
jee. . 


Also, in case the Congress 
finally decides to do me down 
and open the gates of this coun- 
try to the Chinese and the foreign 
embassies, I could always take 
up this new career of acting 
seriously, with this face of mine 
that will refuse to be lost even in 
the most trying of dramatic 
situations. In that event I might 
even write a screenplay to actin, 
The Floor-crossers’ Naxalbari. 


Meanwhile, Utpal, 
merry detention. 


(Yours, P. C. Ghosh) 
—Char vaka 


dear 
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Cause of Urdu Goes by Default 


A. M. O. GHANI 


A few years ago I made a short 
speech, the only one in Urdu, 
inthe West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. The occasion was a 
non-official resolution on giving 
due recognition to regional langu- 
ages. In that speech I said that 
“Urdu is that unfortunate langu- 
age which became an Orphan in 
her childhood, a widow in her 
youth and a helpless unwanted 
nuisance in her old age. She was 
refused recognition in her birth- 
place, and banished from her 
own home.” Thisis not quite a 
literal translation, but this is 
what I tried to say. 


Urdu is one of those Indian 
languages which was born in 
India about seven or eight centu- 
ries ago. Its parents were the 
Persian of the ruling class of that 
period, and the various dialects 
in use in North-Central and 
North-Western parts of India. 
Its accouchers were the Soldiers 
of the rulers and the petty trades- 
men cf the Delhi Bazar. It was 
the first thread of Hindu-Moslem 
unity established among and at 
the initiative of the common 
people. i 


When I said that it was an 
orphan child, what I meant was 
that its prime parent, the Persian- 
speaking rulers, cared little to 
foster it; they were so drunk with 
the dignity of the ruler’s language: 

_—the Persian, Although most 
humbly and meekly, Urdu went 
on creeping into the Social frame- 
work of those days, the proud 
Pathans or Moghuls never recog- 
nised it as a language worth their 
indulgence. A few intellectuals 
and poets no doubt patronised 
jt, but that was a drop in the 
ocean. When the Court of the 
Great Moghul at last stooped to 
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conquer this beautiful language, 
they were themselves on the point 
of being conquered by bigger 
foreign forces. Thus ended 
Urdu’s childhood and adolesence 
inthe court of Bahadur Shah, 
the great patron of Urdu. 


Now we come to her beauti- 
ful Youth. Great poets ard 
musicians wrote and sang in 
Urdu. Great writers wrote vo- 
lumes of fiction, “history and 
literature in Urdu. But its word 
divided itself into four antogonis- 
tic schools—Delhi, Lucknow, 
Lahore and Hyderabad. Their 
competition helped the rapid 
growth of Urdu in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. But 
their Strife kept them too busy to 
devote attention to foster its 
spread in other parts of India 
where it was spreading on its own 
at the call of the local people. It 
spread over the whole of Bihar 
and parts of Bengal also. But 
Bihar and parts of Bengal seemed 
to be indulging in chasing a bewit- 
ching nymph, which was moving 
further and further away. Thus 
her full-fledged, blossoming youth 
was wasting itself in the wilder- 
ness of a state resembling the 
state of a young widow or an 
abandoned wife. The chauvin- 
ism of the so-called Ahle- 
Zabans kept distant votaries at 
bay. 


After Independence 


Then came Independence. And 
suddenly we find this youthful 
beauty, bubbling in all the glow 
of its unhonoured and unwelcome 
charms, withering into an early, 
premature old age, with nobody 
seeming to want her. The lovely 
gardens of Lucknow which had 
for centuries showered their boun- 
ties on this beauty suddenly be- 
gan glowing at her with red 
eyes. Delhi, her home town, turn- 
ed a stranger to her. I have seen 
only Hyderabad, perhaps out of 
sheer pity, casting am occasional 
glance of affection at her. 


The right of Urdu is formally 
enshrined in the Constitution of 
India, as one of the recognised 
languages of India. What a cruel 
joke! where is her recognised exis- 
tence? The only thing we saw re- 
cently was that the love cf Urdu 
brought a holocaust of blood, fire 
dishonour in the towns cf Ranchi, 
Hatia and Surrsundh. Most of 
those forces which had for cen- 
turies caressed and fondled this 
language suddenly turned hostile 
strangers towards her. Most crue- 
lly she was castigated as an em- 
blem of Moslem communa- 
lism. K 


The Hindu communilists still 
fail to realise that by such an 
attitude they betray their own 
extremely reactionary revivalism, 
totally against the spirit of se- 
culiarism pervading the modern 
flow of civilised existence. They 
fail to realise that numerous 
Hindu writers and poets adorn 
the libraries with their master- 
pieces in Urdu. Even Jawaharlal, 
the great Urdu speaker was 
noticed to falter for words and 
phrases when towards the later 
years of his life he tried to speak 
in Hindi on momentous Occa- 
sions in public. 


Yes, one can demolish the 
treasure house of Urdu literature, 
the institution of Moshaara and 
Qawwali, the polished mode of 
life as depicted in many Indian 
films like Zeenat, Qaidi, Diwar, 
Pukar, Bahu Begum and many 
others. Some day some fanatic 
may think of demolishing the 
Qutab Minar, and the beautiful 
Taj even. But who will be the 
losers? Only the Moslems? No, 
India will lose. The prestige of 
India will roll on the dust. The 
spirit of secularism and progress 
will be buried. It is high time 
that we pause and call halt, be- 
fore it is too late, before the 
dark forces of _ revivalism, 
obscurantism and disintegration 
overtake and destroy all values 
and all gains which we have so 
far worked hard to achieve. If 
prejudices are shed, Urdu will be 
given her proper place, as an 
emblem of seculiarism and pro- 
gressiveness, and of Hindu- 
Muslim Unity. 
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A Link Language for the Common Man 


N the distinguished company 
of scholars, savants, philo- 
logists, linguists and lexicogra- 
phers, it is presumptuous of a 
mere journalist and dabbler in 
films _ to intrude. My only 
justification is that, with all the 
expert knowledge of the specia- 
lists, it may also be useful to 
consider the view-point of the 
commonman. After allitis for 
his use that languages exist— 
though, sometimes, our linguists 
are apt to ignore him altogether 
while formulating their theories ! 
It may also be remembered that 
the common people, even the 
most unlettered and ignorant of 
them, have their own natural 
processes and methods to evolve 
vocabulary for the their daily use. 
For their practical needs, they. 
coin new words, borrow words 
from other languages, adapt them 
and distort them, give them new 
meanings far-removed from the 
original intent, invest them with 
musical overtones and meaningful 
undertones. History, Geography, 
Politics, Economics, the impact 
of Science, the mutual influence 
of different cultrues on each 
other, the give-and-take of the 
market place, the gossip of the 
bazars, the magic of music which 
gives currency to unfamiliar 
words and phrases—all factors 
are involved in the process. But 
the process itself is unconscious, 
spontaneous, natural, and there 
is no deliberate and artificial 
striving to create a language. 
The author, a distinguished 
commentator and film direc- 
tor, submitted this paper at 
a recent seminar on Language 
and Society in India held at 
the Institute of Higher. Studies, 
Simla, 
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The growth of a language, 


KHWAJA AHMED ABBAS 


like 
the growth of the jungle, is wild, 
wilful and unpredictable. The 
laws of its development are 
formed only later. 

The linguists lay down, for 
instance, that Sanskrit being the 
most ancient mother language of 
India, the new words and phrases 
that are coined to convey new 


` concepts should be derived from 


Sanskrit. Andso Bande Mata- 
ram—Glory Be To The Mother 
—was the battle cry of our early 
Nationalists of the period of the 
Partition of Bengal. But soon 
aftera new word was required 
to convey a new concept—the 
voluntary exile of thousands of 
Indian patriots, Hindus and Mus- 
lims, who left enslaved India for 
free Afghanistan and Iran, and 
even crossed over into the new 
state of the Soviet Union. They 
called the movement Hijrat, an 
Arabic word which is associated 
with the self-exile of the Prophet 
Mohamed from Mecca. But 
Hijrat, in the context, had no 
religious connotation—is was 
Hijrat for everyone who left 
India, whether he was Maulana 
Obaidullah or Rana Mahendra 
Pratap, whether his destination 
was Muslim Afghanistan or God- 
less Russia ! 

Who coined the phrase Inquilab 
Zindabad—Long Live Revolution? 
It was an unusual phrase, for 
Inquilab is Arabic, Zindabad is 
Persian. Jnquilab was, indeed, 
in the air—there had been the 
French Revolution, the Russian 
Revolution, the Irish Revolution. 
The terrorist revolutionaries of 
Punjab, Hindus and Sikhs and 
Muslims, all of whom had read 
Urdu and Persian, hit upon the 
phrase which had a dynamic ring, 
and they used it at the end of 


their posters and manifestors. 
But the phrase would have re- 
mained a literary flourish, but 
for the historic fact that Bhagat 
Singh and Batukeswar Dutt raised 
this slogan—Inquilab Zindabad— 
after throwing the bomb in the 
Assembly Chamber. Not only 
was the impact of the bomb felt 
all over India, but the new 
battle-cry was echoed and re- 
echoed from all corners of the 
country. In the course of the 
freedom struggle, millions raised 
the slcgan—from Kashmir to 
Kerala, thus identifying them- 
selves with the cause of the revo- 
lutionaries; and no one stopped 
to enquire the genesis of the 
words, of their Arabic and Per- 
slan parentage. It was sufficient 
that they expressed, ina ringing 
phrase, the innermost political 
feeling and aspirations of the 
people. The word Inquilab is 
now understood and used in all 
the languages of India. 

Political and economic strug- 
gles are, indeed, the great melt- 
ing-pct of languages. Bundh 
is a Hindi word, but it has now 
become a part of the economic 
Struggle in every state—and in 
every language ! When they 
declare an Assam Bundh or a 
Kerala Bundh or a Bengal Bundh, 
the language patriots and purists 
don’t sit down to analyse the 
origin of the word. Ghera Dalo 
was a Hindi phrase which origi- 
nated in Maharashtra—there was 
a Sachivalaya Ghera Dalo, on the 
Mysore-Maharashtra border dis- 
pute—but the Bengalis Benga- 
lised it by telescoping the two 
words into one—Gherao ! Today, 
within two years, the word 
Gherao is a patt of the vocabu- 
lary in every single Indian langu- 
age. The Akalis of Punjab, dur- 
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ing the Suba agitation, contribut- 
ed the word Dharna. Today 
there is Dharna in Bengali and in 
Malyalam—the M.P.’s of . Bengal 
and Kerala have practised Dharna 
in front of the Prime Minister’s 
residence. 

And so it has gone on, from 
the beginnings of our national 
Movement to the economic strug- 
gles of today—the .people have 
adopted words, whatever their 
origin. to express the concepts 
that stirred them at the moment. 

No Dravidian patriot objected 
tothe Sanskrit Satyagraha no 
Hindi purist took exception to 
Inquilab Zindabad or tried to 
translate it into Jai Kranti; no 
Angrezi Hatao enthusiast condem- 
ned theslogan, Simon, Go Back, 
that tens of thousands shouted 


in chorus, or Quit India that 
echoed from one end of the 
country to the other. Netaji 


Subhas Bose gave the slogan 
Chalo Dilli, and Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru coined the phrase 
Araam Harraam Hai—a ringing 
phrase composed of Persian, 
Arabic and Hindi words. English 
words like Congress, League, 
Conference, Committee, had 
already entered the vocabulary of 
every Indian language. Mean- 
while the functioning of Parlia- 
mentary democracy brought in 
words like Assembly, Council 
Parliament, Vote, Election, Repub- 
lic Day; the common system of 
railways, post and radio has 
given words like rail, engine, sig- 


nal, station, platform, ticket, 
postcard, inland letter, money 
order form, radio, transistor, 


wireless, programme to all the 
various Indian languages; while 
the projects of the successive Five 
Year Plans made even our non- 
English knowing millions familiar 


with words like Dam, Tractor, 
Tube-well (called ‘‘Boring’’ in 
Bihar), Bulldozer. The move- 


ment for population control has 
given English words like Family 
Planning and Birth Control and 
Loop to the Indian languages, 
and indigenous word-makers are 
also busy. Not out of dictiona- 
ries butout of popular usage, 
midwives and nurses have coined 
such picturesque words and 
phrases as “Bachha Bandh” (for 
Birth Control) and “Dhaga’’ for 
Loop. 
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The composite multi-lingual 
character of our Defence Forces 
has provided another linguistic 
miting-pot from which we get 
such Indianized English words 
lke Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Rifle, Aeroplane, Regiment, as 
well as such Hindustani substi- 
tutes as Topkhana (for artillery,) 
Hoshiyar (Caution), Savadhan 
(Attention), Salami (Salute). The 
Sikhs, Marathas, Malayalees and 
Tamilians using these never 
bother to confirm that Topkhana 
is Persian of origin; Regiment is 
English; and Savadhan is Hindi. 

In the darkened cinema halls, 
the sub-conscious is most recep- 
tive to assimilate what is seen and 
heard. The Hindi films, what- 
ever their aesthetic and artistic 
quality, are veritable schools for 
the propagation of the national 
language of the future. It would 
be more correct to call them 
Hindustani films for they deli- 
berately use a simple idiom, 
which will have a chance of 
being understood all over India— 
from Kashmir to Cape Comorin. 
To make themselves understood 
and liked by the multi-lingual 
inter-state audience, they deli- 
berately sacrifice realism by 
creating an unreal and artificial 
(though not necessarily false) 
cultural atmosphere in which 
(for instance) a girl habitually 
shown Wearing Punjabi Shalwar- 
qamees also performs the Tamil 
Bharat Natyam, and sings a 
hybrid song based on the folk 
songs of UP and Latin Ameri- 
can rhythms! 


The Mixture 


The language the characters 
in these films speak is spoken 
nowhere in India—not even in 
Delhi, Lucknow or Benares—but 
it is helping to evolve the future 
link language of India. It is an 
odd, but oddly satisfying, mix- 
ture of mythological allusions of 
the Sanskrit scriptures, the 
romantic phrases of Persian and 
Urdu poetry, the earthly philo- 
sophy of folk songs aud folk 
proverbs, and the Anglicised 
expressions of the city middle 
class. It is a hotch-potch, if 
you Wish to describe it as such, 
bu there is a method in this 
madness, and a sound business 
sense in appealing to the common 


denominator of acceptability by 
a vast multi-lingual, multi- 
regional, multi class and multi- 
faith audience, In the same film, 
for instance, you will find allu 
sions to “Bhagwan” and “Khuda” : 
“dil” and ‘‘hirday” will both be 
there; the hero and heroine Will 
simultaneously suffer from 
“mohabbat”, “preet”? “prem?— 
and even “Love”. People will be 
heard greeting each other with 
«Pranam”, “Namastay”, “Adab 
Arz?—and, occasionally, with 
“Good Morning? and “Good 
Night”. In filmic songs phrases 
like “Chashm-e-bad door’? and 
“Allah re Qayamat” will be 
heard as wall as “‘Ooper Gagan 
Vishal, Neechay Gehra Patal’’, 
“Main kya karoon, Ram, mujhe 
budha milgaya’’, and *‘Gori mohe 
Ganga ke paar milna’! 

This linguistic potpourri is not 
to be sneered at snobbishly or dis- 
missed with contempt. For, how- 
ever unrealistic and commercially 
motivated, it represents a social 
phenomenon of our times—the 
rise of Our industrial cities, with 
their mixed, multi-lingual popula- 
tions, obliged to converse in 
some sort of hybrid Hindustani, 
their children playing together 
far from their original cultural 
and linguistic roots, and using 
either English learnt in schools, 
or the Hindustani learnt in 
cinemas, to speak to each other. 

This is a phenomenon involv- 
ing millions of people—in Bombay 
alone there are more Malyalees 
than in any other city of Kerala 
except Trivandrum; mOre Tami- 
lians than in any city of Tamil 
Nad except Madras; there are 
whole streets and suburbs full of 


Gujeratis; there are Jakhs. of 
Andhras, Bengalis, Punjabis, 
Uttar Bharatis. There are 


7,00,000 Maharashtrians, in the 
state of Madras, many 
of them in the city of Madras. 
There are thousand of Bengalis 
domiciled in Lucknow, and 
lakhs of U.P. people in Calcutta. 
There are Rajasthanis and 
Matwaris all over India, while 
Punjabi farmers are settling down 
in the desert along the banks of 
the Rajasthan Canal. Festivals 
of Karnatik music and Tamil and 
Malyalam plays are held before 
large audiences in Bombay, 
while Urdu mushairas are held in 
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Madras and Caluctta. In the 
Poona Club lounge a dozen 
languages are heard and three 
Mahapujas have to be arranged 
for the Bengalis domiciled in the 
cultural capital of Maharashtra. 

The typical common man of 
India 1967 is no longer the con- 
servative, rooted-in-the-soil, cring- 
ing and servile peasant of our 
novels and films of the Nineteen 
Thirties, speaking and under- 
standing only the dialect of his 
district or his tribe, The com- 
mon man of todayis on the 
march—in more than one sense 
of the word! He is a great 
traveller, he seeks his living where 
he can find it, across the bounda- 
ries of his state (or even of his 
country). By the millions he is 
migrating to the cities-—often the 
industria] metropolises of other 
states. While it is true he takes 
his language and culture with him 
wherever he goes, it is also true 
that necessity compels him to 
learn other languages, eat other 
people’s food, accept Other cul- 
tural influences. 

These vast masses of people 
on the move, intermixing, working 
together, living together, some- 
times marrying in other castes, 
subject to the influence of the 
same radio and cinema program- 
mes, learning mew techniques 
and imbibing new ideas, 
are in the ‘process of becom- 
ing a new people. Old formulas 
of social and cultural behaviour 
or linguistics can no longer apply 
to them. The new life demands 
new answers to old questions. 

_ The process is inexorable, its 
dimensions are vast and varied. 
I have seen thousands of up- 
rooted peasants from Andhra 
working on the Rihand dam in 
Northern UP Engineers and 
technicions from the Punjab, the 
UP, Bengal, -Tamil Nad, 
Kerala and Assam have built the 
great Bhakra-Nangal dam. 
There are a dozen languages, not 
to mentiona score of dialects, 
spoken in the Bhilai Steel Plant 
in the heart of Madhya Pradesh. 
Punjabi Sikhs are driving trucks 
and Operating cranes in the con- 
struction of the Nagarjunasagar 
dam in Andhra. Punjabi hotel- 
iers are introducing tandoori 
chicken to the gourmands of 
Madras, while people in Bombay 
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and Delhi are learning to relish 
idlee sambhar and dosa in the 
South Indian restaurants and 
coffee houses. 

This inter-mingling of the 
people of different regions at 
different levels—in political con- 
ferences of all-India’ parties like 
the Congress, the Communists, 
the Socialists; in industrialized 
and commercial cities with a 
mixed but organised working 
class;in the construction of the 
big projects like dams and -steel 
mills; in the all-India research 
laboratories situated all over the 
conntry; in colleges and universi- 
ties; in the Army, Navy and Air 
Force; in N.C.C. Camps, Scouts 
Camps and in Youth Festivals— 
was having its decisive impact on 
the language problem. 


Common Terms 


A common vocabulary of 
political and technical terms, 
derived mainly from English but 
also from other languages, was 
becoming a useful common factor 
in all the Indian languages. The 
Hindi cinema, with the tremen- 
dous popularity of its films even 
in the non-Hindi speaking re- 
gions, was becoming a cementing 
force between peoples. Its 
simple, colloquial Hindustani 
language was more or less under- 
stood by audiences everywhere— 
even when people did not under- 
stand all the words, they enjoyed 
the musical rendering of its 
songs! And enjoyment led 
eventually to understanding. 

The popularity of film re- 
cords in the radio programmes, 
first of Radio Ceylon, then of 
Vividh Bharati, was another fac- 
tor in making Hindustani under- 
standable and acceptable to the 
people. These subtle attractions 
and indirect inducements were 
added to the social and economic 
compulsions of living and work- 
ing with people of other linguistic 
groups who could be com- 
municated only througha ccm- 
mon neutral, Janguage. For the 
upper class intelligentsia, it was 


‘Englisn, For the growing pro- 


jetariat it was simple or ‘cinema 
Hindustani’ which also was re- 
garded as a neutral, common 
language, not necessarily the 
literary language of any parti- 
cular region, It was the “English” 


- Hindi”. 


of the comman man with the help 
of which he could converse with 
the common man from another 
part of the country. 

The Hindi pracharaks, mean- 
while, were zealously working in 
the non-Hindi areas, and scoring 
notable successes with their Hindi 
classes. Thanks to the Hindi 
films the language did not sound 
entirely strange and unfamiliar to 
“non-Hindi” ears. More and 
more South Indians were learning 
Hindi—a passport to the under- 
standing and full enjoyment of 
Hindi films, a useful additional 
qualification for getting a job in 
another state, a social and cul- 
tural convenience. In most High 
Schools in Madras, Hindi was a 
favourite optional subject. All 
the factors were working for the 
ultimate elevation and acceptance 
of this Hindustani as the new link 
language of India, which in course 
of time would replace English. It 
was in that sense that the pro- 
vision of Hindi, as the eventual 
official language of the Central 
Government, was not objected to 
in the Constitution of India. 

Then something happened. 
The over-zealous, impatient, pro- 
tagonists of Hindi from the 
North, demanded the immediate, 
at least’ speedy, substitution of 
Hindi for English as the langu- 
age of the Centre and of inter- 
state communication. As a first 
step they got hold of the All- 
India Radio and started using a 
literary and artificial Hindi, dis- 
carding thousands of commonly 
understood Urdu, English and 
simple Hindustani words and 
putting in their place newly- 
minted words derived from Sans- 
krit. Symbolically enough, the 
universally-understood Radio be- 
came Akashyani—the Voice of 
Heaven—a Sanskrit phrase with 
mythological associations. But 
the common man, even in the 
Hindi-speaking region, still calls 
it Radio. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s Hindustani speeches 
were seldom directly broadcast 
to the nation—they had to be 
first ‘translated’ into ‘‘Radio 
He himself had occa- 
sion to remark that he could not 
understand half of what wa 
broadcast in his name ! ' 

Vested interests came to be 
associated with the move to 
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hurriedly introduce Hindi as the 
official language of the Central 
Government—and with the resis- 
tance to this move! It was 
obviously to the advantage of the 
intelligentsia of the Hindi-speak- 
ing region to have their language 
quickly accepted as the official 
language. In all competitive 
examinations they would score 
over the candidates from the non- 
Hindi speaking regions. Like- 
wise, the intelligentsia of the non- 
Hindi regions found in this move 
to abolish English and to put 
Hindi in its place, a distinct 
handicap for them, while giving 
their Hindi-region competitors 
an unfair advantage. So, on 
both sides, the easily infla- 
mable educated youth took the 
lead in this controversy which 
soon developed into violent 
political conflict. f 

The establishment of linguistic 
states, in the meantime; had given 
impetus to linguism and regionl- 
ism. The protagonists of Hindi 
were as fanatical as their anta- 
gonists in the Southern States, 
specially Tamil Nad. This atmo- 
sphere was naturally conducive 
to the spread of regional and 
linguistic chauvinism. In their 
anxiety to instal their language 
in the seat of power, the Hindi 
enthusiasts even rode rough-shod 
over the claims of Urdu which 
was a sister language of Hindi, 
having a common origin and a 
vast common vocabulary, in addi- 
tion to being a symbol of cul- 
tural synthesis and integration 
of vast masses of Hindus and 
Muslims of Northern India. The 
“Angrezi Hatao” (Remove 
English) and “Urdu Bhulao” 
(Forget Urdu) of the Hindi 
enthusiasts was countered with 
thecry of “Boycott Hindi” in 
non-Hindi states, specially of the 
South. 

Regional languages came into 
their own—with a vengeance! 
Hindi films, once so popular a 
factor for emotional integration 
and the evolution of a common 
language, were ousted by Tamil 
films in Madras, by Telugu films 
in Andhra, by Malayalam films in 
Kerala, even by Assarnese films 
in Assam, and by Oriya films in 
Orissa. “Bengali films, which had 
already achived a high technical 
and artistic standard, specially 
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after the international acclaim 
won by Satyajit Ray’s creations, 
now began to push the Hindi 
films from the cinemas in Bengal. 
This upsurge of regional 
languages and cultures, as evi- 
denced by the popularity of their 
films, was all to the good. It 
meant a healthy development of 
languages, literatures and cul- 
tures of the different regions, 
which were closer to the life of 
the common man. 


Evolution Slowed Down 


This flowering of the arts and 
literatures was one of the happy 


. outcomes of the establishment of 


linguistic states, and among its 
major manifestations may be 
counted the renaissance of the 
Bengali cinema, the Marathi 
stage, the Malayalam novel, film 
and drama, the Tamil magazines 
and newspapers. But with all 
this constructive achievement 
(which could be possible without 
the tumult, the shouting and the 
violence of the linguistic con- 
troversy), the process of natio- 
nal integration was retarded, 
and the natural, unhurried and 
inevitable evolution of a national 
link language was slowed down. 

Today Tamil taxi-drivers in 
Madras only smile uncompre- 
hendingly if a North Indian 
speaks to them in Hindi. English 
has already been abolished by the 
Tamil patriots. They do not 
know that they are only hurting 
themselves by cutting off the 
lines of communications with the 
rest of the country. 

For, as the linguistic con- 
troversy, for and against Hindi, 
raged in the country, the common 
people were also sucked into it. 
Battle-lines were formed along, 
and in defence of, the four- 
teen Constitutionally-recognized 
“national” languages—even if in 
the process the common people’s 
own dialects and sub-languages 
were ignored and pushed aside. 
The ‘“Hindi-speaking’’ region of 
Bihar, Delhi, UP, Haryana, 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, 
after all, is composed of people 
speaking more than a dozen 
languages, which are akin to 
Hindi but have a distinct person- 
ality of their own, some quite 
developed and with literatures of 
their own, like Brij Bhasha, 
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Avadhi, Purbi, Haryanvi and 
Rajasthani, the last of which is 
now claiming Constitutional 
recognition. There are Santhal 
tribes in Bihar and Bengal who 
speak neither Bengali nor Hindi 
but Santhali. There are Bhil and 
Gond tribes of Madhya Pradesh 
who speak their own dialects 
which, with proper care and 
attention, could be developed 
into written languages. Likewise 
there are dozens of dialects and 
sub-languages in the whole coun- 
try. 

When we speak of the child 
receiving education in the mother 
tongue, why do we presume there 
are only fourteen mothor tongues 
in the country? The  child’s 
mother (and father) may not be 
speaking any of them—they may 
be convarsant with one of the 
many sub-Janguages or dialects 
which should be the natural 
medium of instruction fora pri- 
mary student. But then when we 
think of education, are we really 
thinking of all the common 
people, or only the 20 to 25 per 
cent who are lucky enough today 
to be receiving the benefits of 
education? For a substantial 
percentage of our population any 
of the regional (or “national’’) 
languages is today as strange and 
incomprehensible as Hindi. When 
we begin to think of educating 
hundred per cent people of our 
country, we will have to think 
of using a hundred languages, 
sub-languages and dialects for the 
initial education of our children, 
as is already being done in the 
Soviet Union. 

This diversification of the 
media of education need not 
alarm us. It may even restore a 
balance and sense of perspective 
in our language zealots—of 
Hindi as well as of non-Hindi 
regions. That our people speak 
not fourteen ‘giant-sized’ self- 
sufficient, well-developed langu- 
ages, with clearly-demarcated 
regions, but may be a hundred 
languages, sub-languages and 
dialects, may provide a correc- 
tive to excessive linguism and 
tegionalism and induce in our 
people a greater appreciation of 
the need and importance of deve- 
loping a link language which, in 
course of time, may develop into 
a national or  supra-national 
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language, for all inter-state intel- 
lectual, administrative and com- 
mercial purposes. 

Such a language, because of 
the compulsions of history, will 
have to be some form of Hindi, 
not the jaw-breaking Sanskritized 
Radio-Hindi, but a more liberal 
and catholic Hindustani, embrac- 
ing within it not only the Hindi 
vocabulary with Sanskrit origin, 
but the popular Urdu vocabu- 
‘lary derived from Brij Bhasha, 
the tat-bhav adaptation of Sans- 
krit words, or Indianized variants 


of Persian, Arabic or Turkish 
words; the heritage of thousands 
of English words or their popular 
distortions which have gained 
currency in Indian languages 
and an increasing number of 
words from the regional langu- 
ages like Bengali, Gujerati. 
Marathi, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam etc. which the mingl- 
ing of the peoples in the city 
slums, mills and factories and 
projects have introduced into 
Hindustani or in the other 
regional languages. 


SPOTLIGHT ON NAGALAND—II 


Such a language, when it 
comes about by a process of 
natural evolution, helped by 
conscious use of popular media 
of mass communication like 
radio, cinema, television, and by 
the common strivings of our 
people in thousands of inter-state 
enterprises, may be known as 
Hindi or Hindustani or simply 
Bharati—but it is destined to be 
the new -link language of the 
common people of India, born 
out of the people’s need, and 
shaped by the people themselves. 


Divisions Within the Underground 


T™ Naga Underground is now 

broken up into three irrecon- 
cilable groups led by “President” 
Mhiasiu, a trusted lieutenant of 
Phizo; Kughato Sukhei, the 
deposed ‘ ‘Prime Minister”; and 
Kaito Sema, the former “C-in-C” 
and ‘Defence Minister”, who 
was intrigued out of power by 
the pro-Phizo group. 

The dissensions within the 
Underground have largely deve- 
loped out of the tussle for leader- 
ship between two major tribes: the 
Angamis and the Semas. Before 
the movement for Naga Sover- 
eignty took the form of armed 
struggle, Zapu Angami Phizo and 
his group of Angami followers 
dominated the Naga National 
Council—the political party that 
had been consistently demanding 
secession fromIndia, ever since 
its inception in the mid-nineteen- 
forties. Phizo was then conduct- 
ing political negotiations with the 
Assam Government (Naga Hills 
was then a district of Assam) 
and the Central Congress 


This is the second and con- 
cluding article by the writer 
who has just completed an 
extensive tour of Naga- 
land. The first article appear- 
ed in Mainstream, December 
30, 1967. 
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leaders. 

With the failure of the nego- 
tiations—for reasons which need 
not be gone into here—the NNC 
assumed increasingly aggresssive 
postures. Stray ambushing of 
army convoys etc. began. The 
Government took deterrent 
military measures to suppress 
rebel activities, which further 
intensified guerilla-type attacks 
by the hostiles. As the attacks 
became more widespread and 
frequent, Naga young men were 
being recruited and banded into 
what came to be known as the 
“Naga Federal Army”. 


The growth of the Under- 
ground army was marked by a 
slow change in the composition of 
theUnderground leadership. From 
the hands of the pro-Phizo 
Angamis, the leadership passed 
into the hands of the Semas, who 
are by far the best warriors 


among the Naga tribes. Scato 
Swu became the “President” of 
the “Federal Government”, 


Kughato Sukhei the “Ato Kilon- 
ser’ (Prime Minister) and bis 
brother Kaito Sema the “Defence 
Minister” as wellas the Army 
Chief. 

When ceasefire was declared 
in September, 1964, and nego- 
tiations were again resumed with 


the Government of India, it was 
naturally the Sema leadership 
that represented the Underground. 
Kughato Sukhei who led the 
Underground delegation in the 
series of talks, was slowly com- 
ing round to the position of bar- 
gaining for maximum concessions, 
without giving up the demand 
for sovereignty. 

This was galling to the Angami 
group owing allegiance to Phizo. 
Politically more mature, calculat- 
ing and astute, these people felt, 
now that the battle of arms had 
been abandoned fora battle of 
wits across the negotiation table, 
they should try to wrest back the 
leadership from the Semas, 

Intrigues and manoeuvrings 
started and the first cracks in the 
Underground monolith were 
visible. The first target of the 
pro-Phizo group was Scato Swu, 
the then ‘President’. Certain 
allegations were levelled against 
him and he was virtually forced 
to resign. Mhiasiu Angami, the 
then vice-President, took over as 
“acting President” only to 
declare himself the full-fledged 
President in a short time. 

His induction into the office 
of “President” was a significant 
gain for the Angamis who were 
thus better able to conduct their 
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all limits of fair criticism”. 

7. My statement at the Press Conference quoted 
in the affidavit makes it clear that I would consider it 
as impermissible if I were to “challenge the integrity 
of individual Judges or cast reflection on individual 
judgements”. Even this should be clarified by the 
further statement that, if a particular judgement is, 
according to mé, at variance with the will of the 
people (as I understand it in my capacity as a 
legislator and even as an ordinary political worker), 
it is my duty to try te so amend the law as to bridge 
the gulf between the will of the people and the law 
as it has been interpreted by the Court. Neverthe- 
less, it is my duty to abide by, and help the enforce- 
ment of, the judgement delivered in that particular 
case, even though the content of that judegement is 
in my opinion at variance with the will of the people. 
I have tried scrupulously to observe this norm of 
conduct; if in any particular case I happen to have 
unconsciously failed to observe this norm, I would 
unhesitatingly make-amends for that lapse. That, 
however, cannot take away my right to educate the 
people on the necessity of bringing out those changes 
in the judicial system which are in keeping with the 
Indian People’s aspirations for a democratic, egali- 
tarian society. 

8. As is known to Hon’ble Court and as is 
acknowledged by the complainant himself, I belong 
toa particular political party which has its own 
views about the State structure in our country. Our 
party has neyer concealed those views. It was after 
wide public discussion that our pay came to its 
conclusions on the character of India’s State struc- 
ture. Those conclusions have been summed up in 
Chapter 5 of the Programme of the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist), adopted in November 1964 
and published in several editions in all the languages 
of India. An extract of that particular chapter of 
the said programme is produced herewith marked 
as Ext. R1. A study of that chapter will show that, 
in making my statement at the Press Conference, 
I was paraphrasing and elaborating the content of 
para 65 of the Programme of my Party. 

9, A passage which closely resembles my party’s 
assessment Of the Judiciary finds a place in the 
Programme of the other Communist Party of India 
(popularly known as the Right Communist party) 
as well. I may be permitted to quote that passage 
here : j 

“The Judiciary, which is an important organ of 

State power, is weighted against workers, 
peasants and other sections of the working 
people. The laws, procedures and the sys- 
tem of justice, though holding the rich and 
poor equal and alike in principle, essentially 
serve the interests of the exploiting classes 
and uphold their class rule. Even the 
bourgeois democratic principle of separation 
of the Judiciary from the executive is not 
adhered to and the Judiciary becomes subject 
_to the influence and control of the latter”. 

10. Just as on the question of the Judiciary, so 
on that of the State structure as a whole, the 
Progrdmme of the two Communist Parties take 
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similar stands in several vital respects, though they 
differ between themselves in certain other respects. 
What they agree onis the characterisation of thé 
State as the organ of the class rule of the exploiting 
and propertied classes. Both Programmes call the 
present Indian State the organ of the class rule of 
the landlord and bourgeois classes. The difference 
between the two is in relation to the relative weight 
of the landlords and the big bourgeoisie, the extent 
to which the non-big sections of the bourgeois are 
able to resist the onslaught of the landlords and the 
big bourgeois, etc. The criticism of the State as the 
organ of the class of landlords—capitalists being 
thus common to both, it is understandable that the 
ériticism of one of the organs of the State (Judiciary) 
should be similar. 

11. Thetwo Programmes referred to above are 
public documents. They have been before the public 
for over three years. Their existence and content 
are known to the Government of India as well. But 
that Government has never thought it fit to den- 
ounce those two programmes or the parties sub- 
scribing to them as Programme of Parties which are 
outside the pale of law. The parties have, in fact, 
participated in elections, won several seats in the 
various Legislatures and in the Parliament, in a 
few States, they have even taken up ministerial 
offices. While doing all this, they have been pro- 
pagating the ideas contained in the Programmes, 
including the ideas critical of the Judiciary. These 
ideas therefore have become part of the ideology of 
a growing section of the Indian people. Any attempt 
at barring the propagation of those ideas—either by 
banning those ideologies or the parties which 
profess them, as is suggested in some circles, or by 
denouncing it as contempt of court as is done by 
the complainant—would amount to that very 
“stifling of criticism,” which cannot, as the com- 
plainant himself admits, create ‘confidence in 
courts”. 

12. Independence of the Judiciary, showing 
respect to individual judges as well as to the Judici- 
ary as an institution, vigilance against any attempt 
at encroachment into the independence of the 
Judiciary—all these are essential part of the healthy 
norm of conduct obligatory on every citizen func- 
tioning within the framework of Parliamentary 
democracy. They, however, do not and cannot 
stand in isolation from other equally important 
tenets of Parliamentary democracy. For, the Judici- 
ary is only one of the three main arms of the State 
system, the other two being the Legislature and the 
Executive. (The last itself is divided into various 


-sections, some of which have quasijudicial functions). 


Any attempt to set one against the other, to presume 
that one is supreme and that others are subordinate 
to it would be contrary the spirit of our Constitution 
which has in its Preamble stated, “we the people of 
India...... do hereby adopt, enact and give to our- 
selves this Constitution”. It is therefore neither 
the Legislature, nor the Executive, nor the Judiciary, 
but “we the people of India? that are supreme. 
The three main arms of the State—the Legislature, 
the Executive and the Judiciary are the three main 
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manifestations of sovereignty of the people’ of India. 
That is why the Constitution provides not only for 
the independence of the Judiciary but also for the 
independence of the Legislature. ý 
13. The deadlock which can arise if the Judici- 
ary and the Legislature are sought to be set against 
each other was witnessed in one or two cases where 
the Speaker of the Legislature and the Judge of the 
High Court hauled up each other—one for contempt 
of court and the other on questions of privilege of the 
House. The particular dispute which gave rise to 
that deadlock has happily been resolved, but it 
shows the baselessness of the stand which is some- 
times taken by those who are exclusively concerned 
with the dignity of the courts—the stand that, while 
the Executive and the Legislature are open to 
public criticism (including criticism from the Bench). 
the Judiciary is above criticism. The proper approach 
should on the other hand, be that, while each of the 
three arms of the State is supreme in the parti- 
cular field which has been allotted to it and should 
be respected accordingly, none of them should try 
to arrogate to itself all the powers or try to sub- 
ordinate the other two arms to its own authority. 


14. The verdict ofthe Judiciary should be res- 
pected and enforced by the Executive. As for the 
Legislature, it can only change the laws in order to 
remove the gulf that is found to exist between the 
will of the people and the law as it is interpreted by 
the Judiciary. Butit does mean the Judiciary is as 
much subordinate to the- will of the people as the 
Executive’or the Legislature, It further means that 
it is through the Legislature that the will of the 
people finds concrete expression. My duty both as 
a legislator, as well as in the capacity of the active 
worker of a not-insignificant political party in the 
country, includes the constant examination of what- 
ever gulf exists between the will of the people and 
the law as it is interpreted by the Judiciary. If I 
find that a particular interpretation of a particular 
law offends the sentiments and aspirations of the 
people whom I have the privilege to represent, it 
is my duty to see that the law is changed suitably 
and quickly. Only if all the five thosand legislators 
in the country (MPs, MLAs and MLCs,) and 
the thousands of workers of political parties who 
_are actively campaigning among the people con- 
tinuously, discharge this task, continuously educate 
the people that the existing law as it is interpreted 
by the Judiciary is defective, will it be possible 
to make the law adequately represent the 
people’s will. This means that persons like me 
should “exercise the right of fair and reasonable 
criticism in respect of public acts done inthe seat 
of justice” which, even according to the complainant, 
every citizen is entitled to. All the more is this 
true of the active worker of a party like mine which 
has very fundamental criticism not only of the 


Judiciary but of the entire State system including . 


the Legislature. 

15. Every political party, including the Congress 
which is even now the ruling party at the Centre, 
has exercised this right of making constant criticism 
of public acts done in the seat of justice. Mention 
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may in this connection be made of the 20 amend- 
ments to the Constitution which have so far been 
made by Parliament, not to speak of several amend- 
ments to existing acts. Some of these amendments 
to the Constitution like the first, fourth and seven- 
teenth amendments came to be piloted through 
Parliament precisely because the overwhelming 
majority of members of Parliament (including all 
the members of the Congress Party) noticed the 
gulf between the will of the people and the law as it 
stood and was interpreted by the Courts. This is 
true also of several Acts of Parliament and State 
Legislatures amending some provisions of earlier 
Acts. The process of preparing, piloting and pass- 
ing these innumerable ainending legislations involve 
public criticism, of the interpretation given to an Act 
by the Judiciary. In every such case, the Legisla- 
ture (or Parliament) adopts the attitude of respect- 
ing the judgement of the Judiciary in so far as it 
relates to the interpretation of the particular Act 
but differing from it regarding the sociolegal rela- 
tions as they should be. We accept the law as 
interpreted by you; but we as the representatives of 
the people consider that the law as interpreted by 
you is contrary to what the people want; hence we 
on behalf of the people consider that the law should 
be changed—this is how the Legislature puts the 
case before the Judiciary without in any way lower- 
ing the dignity of the Court. 


16. Thus far there is common ground between 
my party and all other political parties. All of them 
subscribe to the view that, while the view of the 
Judiciary should be supreme in telling the people 
what the law is and means, itis not the Judiciary 
but the Legislature that should be supreme in decid- 
ing what the law should be. Criticism of the view 
taken by the Judiciary is thus inherent in the de- 
mocratic system where the will of the people as 
interpreted by their elected representatives is sup- 
reme. No political party will allow this right 
of criticism to be curbed in the name of dignity of 
the courts”. But there is one difference between my 
party and the other parties who subscribe to the 
theory of Marxism-Leninism on the one hand and 
the parties which do not subscribe to Marxism- 
Leninism. The former hold that the State as a 
whole and therefore every arm of the State-Legisla- 
ture, Executive and the Judiciary—is the instru- 
ment of the dominant class or classes so long as 
society is divided into exploiting and exploited 
classes. That is why State in human history have 
been classified slave, feudal, bourgeois etc. The 
social-class relations existing in society—master- 
slave, landlord-self and capitalist-labour relations— 
make it necessary for the exploiting minority to keep 
the exploited majority under subjection and for this 
purpose create such coercive instruments as the 
military, police, prisons, courts, permanent bureau- 
cracy and so on. These coercive instruments (whose 
totality is the State) are therefore the instruments of 
the exploiting classes created for the purpose of 
preventing the exploited majority from overthrow- 
ing the rule of the exploited minority. Such a 
coercive instrument (the State) did not exist in 
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ancient society where there was no division 
between the exploiters and the exploited. That 
society is called Primitive Communism. With the 
fall of capitalist society, followed by an intermediary 
Stage of socialism where the former exploited majo- 
rity will create its own coercive instrument against 
their former exploiters the proletarian States based 
on the allianace between the working class, peasantry 
and other toiling classes, a classless society 
will once again emerge. This is called Modern (as 
opposed to Primitive) Communism. That is why 
Lenin, the most prolific and clear-headed writer on 
the Marxist theory of State, has characterised the 
modern (bourgeois) Parliamentary democracy as a 
system which is the most democratic inform, but in 
its content the most perfect organ of class oppres- 
sion, 


17. This is a theory which is subscribed to by 
no political party or group except those who base 
themselves on Marxism-Leninism. Every Marxist- 
Leninist is therefore obliged, as a matter of duty, 
out of loyalty to his principles, to continuously 
educate the exploited majority of the people on the 
reality of class oppression behind the veil of the 
bourgeois slogans of liberty, equality, fraternity 
democracy (and in Congress-run India such slogans 
as the socialist pattern, secularism etc.). This is an 
obligation which I as a convinced Communist have 
tried to fulfil to my capacity for over three decades 
even when the British rulers who dominated this 
country tried to suppress the ideology of Marxism- 
Leninism and outlawed the then infant Communist 
Party. Having toiled for so long to broadcast the 
the ideas of Marxism-Leninism and suffered in the 
process, cherishing the sacred memory of the thou- 
sands of my predecessors and contemporaries “who 
sacrificed their all in the cause of communism, I 
would continue to uphold and broadcast that 
ideology so long as I have the power to do so, 
whatever be the cost to my personal well-being. 

18. It would perhaps be useful in this connec- 
tion to note that there are other groups and sec- 
tions of society in India who too do not subscribe 
to the theory of this State being above the various 
divisions into which society is divided. To take 
only one instance, there are the Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other backward classes who 
consider that, despite the formal declaration of 
social equality, despite the formal prohibition of 
caste discrimination and the practice of untouchabi- 
lity, present-day administration is by and large 
dominated by the upper castes. There are also 
religious minorities such as Muslims, Christians and 
so on who look upon the Indian State asa Hindu 
State. That is why these religious minorities and 
the so-called “low-caste? Hindus demand various 
safeguards, reservation in the Legislatures and Par- 
liament—some of them going to the extent of dem- 
anding separate electorates. The idea behind this 
demand for safeguards is that the interests of reli- 
gious minorities and of low-caste Hindus are not safe 
in the hands of a State dominated by caste Hindus. 
This demand for reservation, it may be respectfully 
pointed out, covers the judicial and quasi-judical 
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posts of the Supreme and High Court Judges, 
Members of the Public Service Commission and so 
on. Nobody has suggested that such demand for 
Muslim and Scheduled Caste Judges, to take only 
one example, means distrust of the judiciary and in 
that sense contempt of court. How then, it may be ° 
asked, can it be said that those who speak and fight 
for certain classes rather than for certain castes and 
religious groups—for the working class, the peasan- 
try and the toiling middle classes belonging to 
Scheduled Caste as well as caste Hindu communi- 
ties, religious majorities as well as they minority 
and so on are “going beyond the limits of their 
criticism”, ‘lowering the dignity and undermine the 
authority” etc. of the established courts when they 
look upon the courts from their own class angle. 
As amatter of fact, toiling classes who sweat and 
labour in order to fatten the exploiting classes have 
all the more reason to distrust any organ of this 
State created, maintained and perfected by those 
who exploit and oppress them—more reason, than 
the under-privileged castes and communities have to 
distrust the high-caste-Hindu-dominated State. For 
there is a small minority within every one of these 
castes and communities (a microscopic minority 
even among the Scheduled Castes) who, in varying 
degrees, share the fruit of exploitation and oppres- 
sion resorted to by the high caste-Hindu-dominated 
State and society. The toiling classes, on the other 
hand, have to quote the classical expression of the 
authors of the modern theory of communism, noth- 
ing to lose but their chains, they have world to win 
“by the revolutionary transformation of the State 
and social system. That is why Marxist-Leninists 
are the most passionate advocates of the most redical, 
revolutionary change in the State system—transform- 
ing the State from the coercive instrument of the 
exploiting minority (used against the exploited 
majority) into an instrument used by the majority 
against the minority and subsequently (after the 
division of society into classes is evaded) to help the 
process of the State itself withering away”. 


19. It remains for me now to make a reference 
to the oft-repeated argument that, since Marxist- 
Leninists are fighting for such radical revolutionary 
changes in the State and social system, they do 
necessarily stand for violence. I wantto repudiate 
that charge. I claim that, on the other hand, those 
who indulge in this sort of propaganda against 
Marxism-Leninism are acting just like the thief who 
shouts “‘thief thief” as cover for his own nefarious acti- 
vities, The last few weeks witnessed the way in which 
the so-called “guardians of non-violence and the pea- 
ceful constitutional process” are trying to topple the 
State Governments which they do not like, how they 
are mobilising the military, the police and other organs 
of violence in order to topple non-Congress Govern- | 
ments. On 2nd October 1967—very day dedicated 
to the memory of the originator of non-violent mass 
action against British imperialism—, Greater Calcutta 
was virtually handed over to the military because 
it was expected that the non-Congress Government 
headed by Ajoy Mukerjee would be-reconstituted 
on that day. Mukkerjee, however, refused to oblige; 
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his Government continued as before; and yet the 
military concentration in-Greater Calcutta continued 
till October 7th. I had occasion to refer to this and 
to characterise it asthe shameless act of rapidly 
crumbling Congress regime which tries to prop itself 
in power through organised defections of a few oppor- 
tunists, supported by the military. No less a person 
than the Minister of the Union Government coun- 
tered this by saying the military would certainly be 
used to suppress whathe called “Communist sub- 
version”. As if this was not enough, the President 
of the National Congress himself told the DMK 
Ministry in his home State that, if they (DMK) 
have the police in their hands his party has the 
military in its hands. On 21st November in Calcutta 
Governor Dharma Vira resorted to the unconstitu- 
tional act of dismissing the Ministry (without wait- 
ing for the verdict of the Assembly which was 
scheduled to meet in four weeks’ time) only ‘after 
assuring himself that General Maneckjee had con- 
centrated sufficient armed forces in Calcutta to resort 
to shooting in the streets of this premier city of 
India. It does not lie in the mouth of these cham- 
pions of non-violence to denounce simply because 
we do not hesitate to meet the force of the exploit- 
ing minority with the counterforce of the exploited 
majority. Let me make it clear that we are not 
wedded, as a matter of principle, either to violence 
or non-violence. Championing as we do the interests 
of the exploited majority, we are interested in mak- 
ing the transition as peaceful and non-violent, as is 
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practically possible. For, it is the ẹxploited majority 
that stands to sufter from the violence that acccm- 
panies the struggle for power. Hcwever, precisely 
because we represent the aspirations of the exploited 
majority, we cannot afford to remain non-violent 
when the exploiting minority tries- to suppress the 
struggle of the exploited majority through the use of 
the-military, the police and other forces of organised 
violence. It is in sheer self-defence, in defence of 
the fundamental and lasting interests of the over- 
whelming majority of the working people, that the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism enjoin the necessity 
of organising counterviolence to the regime of 
violence established by the landlord-capitalist ruling 
classes. This is precisely what the Programme of 
our Party sets forth in the following words. 

“The Communist Party of India strives to achieve 

the establishment of people’s democracy and 
socialist transformation through peaceful 
means. By developing a powerful mass 
revolutionary movement, by combining 
parliamentary and extra-parliamentary forms 
of struggle, the working class and its allies 
will try their utmost to overcome the resis- 
tance of the forces of reaction and to bring 
about these transformations through peace- 
ful means. 

However, it needs always to be borne in mind that 
the ruling classes never relinquish their 
power voluntarily, they speak to defy the 
will of the people and seek to reverse it by 
lawlessness and violence. It is, therefore, 
necessary for the revolutionary forces to be 
vigilant and so orientate their work that they 
can face up to all contingencies, to any twist 
and turn in the political life of the country”. 

More or less the same ideas are covered by 
. the other Communist Party in its programme. 
“The limitations of Parliamentary democracy 
that exist arise from the class role of the 
bourgeoisie. With the growth of monopoly 
and right feaction, a new threat arises aimed 
at undermining even the existing democratic 
liberties and parliamentary democracy asa 
whole. f , 
It is the right reactionary forces which undermine 
the parliamentary system, both from the 
within and without, by making it an instru- . 
ment to advance their narrow class interests 
and to repress the toiling masses. The Com- 
munist Party defends the parliamentary and 
democratic institutions and strives to pre- 
serve and develop them further, to make 
democracy full real for all.” 

21. The position in short therefore is: we are 
trying our best to so utilise the rights guaranteed to 
our people under the Constitution—adult suffrage, 
freedom of speech and organisation, opportunity to 
form political parties and participate in the parlia- 
‘mentary democratic process and so on—as to bring 
about fundamental changes in the (economic as well 
as political) power structures. We are sure and 
confident that, if this parliamentary democratic pro- 
cess is allowed to work itself, ifthe exploited 
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majority is not prevented from so organising itself 
through the constitutional process as to transform 
itself into the ruling power, then there is no neces- 
sity at all for any resort to violence. While thus 
striving to make a genuinely peaceful constitutional 
transition from the regime Of exploitation to the 
regime of the hitherto-exploited people, we cannot 
afford to delude ourselves, or delude the people with 
the idea that the exploiting ruling classes will stand 
idly by and allow this peaceful constitutional process 
to go so far as to put an end to their exploitation of 
the common people. 

22. Such being our fundamental approach to the 
State as a whole, our approachto the judiciary is 
also guided, firstly, by a scrupulous adherence to the 
principle that the verdict given by the courts should 
be respected in individual cases to the extent that 
they are the laws of the land until they are changed 
by the Legislature; 

Secondly, scrupulously refraining from casting 
reflection on individual judgements, attributing moti- 
ves to them and so on, except in accordance with the 
procedures laid downin the Constitution and in 
various rules and regulations (such as impeachment 
of Supreme and High Court Judges) provided for in 
the constitution, petition for the transfer of a parti- 
cular case from a particular court for reasons stated, 


and so on; 


Thirdly, making such criticism ofthe judicial 
system and the way in which judicial verdicts are in 
reality going against the spirit of legislations 
adopted by the representatives of the people; 

Fourthly and lastly, continuously educating the 
working people that the entire State system including 
the judiciary is an instrument created and perdected 
by the ruling exploiting classes against the exploited 
majority. 

23. These are the tasks which' I as a Communist 
of over thirty years’ standing have to discharge and 
am discharging. 1 submit that it is my right guarante- 
ed under the Constitution to discharge this task and 
that this comes completely under the province of 
fair criticism of the judiciary as an institution. At 
the same time, I have not transgressed the limits of 
fair criticism; I have not traversed the path of bring- 
ing courts into contempt and ridicule, challenging 
any particular judgement, imputing motivesto any 
judge or judgesin general or in undermining confi- 
dence in the judiciary or judgement which alone 
would amount to contempt of court. 


24. J, therefore, submit that Ihave not com- 
mitted the offence of contempt of court criminal or 
otherwise. 


Liberian Version of Democracy 


WwW" army coups and counter- 
coups having ousted ‘‘politi- 
cians” in Ghana, Nigeria and 
Sierra Leone, the military govern- 


- ments in West Africa have been 


working for a gradual restoration 
of democracy. Despite occasional 
reports of mounting discontent 
among the youth in Ivory Coast, 
Guinea and Liberia, President 
Felix Houphouet-Boigny, Presi- 
dent Sekou Toure and President 
William V.S. Tubman continue to 
head their respective governments. 

The significance of military 
coups in the three countries on 
the western coast of Africa has 
profited not only the academic 
scholar, but the three Presi- 
dents seem to have read the 
writing on the wall, and rightly 
enough economic development in 
the hinterland areas of these 
countries has been stepped up. 
Each of the three countries, how- 
ever, has its own characteristics 
which are reflected in the per- 
sonalities and attitudes of the 
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Heads of States, 

As in the other countries of 
Asia and Africa, experience 
under the colonial rule deter- 
mines to a large extent the man- 


ner in which [Ivory Coast, 
Guinea, and Ghana conduct 
themselves. More often than 


not, personal predilections of the 
rulers form the basis of demestic 
and foreign policies these coun- 
tries have adopted. 

The why of presentday Ivory 
Coast is to be found inthe role 
of Felix Houphouet-Boigny dur- 
ing the independence struggle. 
The country has been the nursery 
of national movement in French 
Western and Equatorial Africa 
and many presentday governing 
partiesin these States have 
derived from  intert erritorial 
Rassemblement | Democratique 
Africaine (RDA) founded by 
Houphouet-Boigny in 1946. By 
1950, he was no longer the fiery 
enfante terrible of French African 
politics as he had withdrawn 


from alliance with the French 
Communist Party and embarked 
on Franco-African cooperation 
as well as free enterprise, with the 
result that the State capital, Abid- 
jan, is the busiest and one of the 
modern ports in Africa. The achie- 
vement of independence on 
August 7, 1960, however, devolv- 
ed the responsibility of governing 
the people who were mostly 
backward. And, in tune with 
the rapid developments in the 
continent, it was thought essential ` 
to diversify economic dependence, 
even though the process did not 
extend beyond the Western 
world. Ifthe country’s planners 
prove correct the Ivory Coast 
would have achieved self-sustained 
growth by 1970. 

If President Sekou Toure con- 
tinues to lead Guinea on a 
radical path, the reason is to be 
found by going as far back as 
September 1958 when the French 
constitutional referendum was 
held. Guinea .was the only 
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French African territory which 
opted to become a fully indepen- 
dent republic. As was to be 
expected, the French retaliated by 
withdrawing administrative, 
technical staff and the military and 
capital equipment. This did not 


unnerve Sekou Toure for whom ' 


starvation under own rule was 
far better than contentment 
underthe thumb of Paris. The 
President derived strength from 
the fact that he rose through the 
West African labour movement. 
And, assistance from Ghana and 
East European countries was 
_ readily forthcoming. Though 
Toure does not feel shy of bandy- 
ing about Marxism, the parallel 
teaching of African history, 
languages and culture to the 
young is evidence enough that he 
wants to evolve what is called 
African Socialism. Being a foun- 
der-member of the Casablanca 
group did not prevent him from 
breaking divisions between the 
Monrovia and Brazzaville blocs 
which led to the formation of 
Organisation of African Unity in 
May 1963. ; 
The free enterprise policy 
followed by Houphouet-Boigny 
in Ivory Coast and the radicalism 
practised by Sekou Toure has bad 
its impact on neighbouring 
Liberia which alone in the whole 
of West Africa has the privilege 
of being independent since 1847. 
Liberia has been governed by— 
except from 1871-1877, when a 
Republic Party rudely interrup- 
ted—the True Whig Party, found- 
ed in 1860 as Whig Party. Never 
was the opposition effective save 
the brief six-year interlude, and 
none persisted for long. How- 
ever, the True Whig Party has 
been largely confined to the 
. Americo-Liberian oligarchy which 
are descendants of the freed 
slaves from USA who were 
settled in today’s Liberia, and 
wanted to establish their own 
interpretation of American 
democracy on the West coast of 
Africa. And, even today the US 
constitution remains in force 
except that President has more 
powers than his counterpart in 
America. - 
Elected in 1943, Tubman 
could not remain President be- 
yond the two four-years terms 
which expired in 1951. However, 
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the constitution was amended to 
pave the way for Tubman’s con- 
tinuance. On May 6last, Tubman 
was re-elected President with 
566,684 of the 700,000 Liberians 
eligible to cast ballot, voting for 
him. Though he was the sole 
candidate, the voting reveals the 
popularity and confidence in 
which he is held by the people. 
The reason for the overall popu- 
larity of Tubman among his 
countrymen is tobe found in 
that educational facilities even 
for people living in the hinter- 
land have been expanded. Stan- 
dard of living is gradually re- 
-gistering an upward trend, 
women can vote and occupy 
certain important positions in 
the Government, while invest- 
ment from countries other than 
USA has been encouraged. How 
far these reforms have been 
influenced by the radicalism of 
Toure and free enterprise of 
Houphouet Boigny is a matter of 
detail, though itcan be safely 
said that Tubman though 71 
years old has not failed to see 
the wind of change (blowing) 
throughout Africa, and parti- 
cularly in that part of the con- 
tinent where radicals _ like 
Nkrumah and the conservatives 
like Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa 
were Ousted by the army com- 
prising mainly the youth. 


Diversification of Exports 


Diversification of exports is 
one of the important tasks that 
all the developing countries, 
particularly those in Africa, are 
faced with. In this regard, Tub- 
man has been able to reduce de- 
pendence on rubber plantations as 
can be seen from the fact that 
value of mineral exports for 1961 
totalled 14 million exceeding for 
the first time receipts from rubber 
exports estimated at $ 12 million. 


The turning point in the intra- 
African relations came with the 
May 1961 conference of indepen- 
dent African States, held at 
Monrovia, the modern capital of 
Liberia. Twenty of the 27 inde- 
pendent African countries were 
represented, except Sudan and the 
Casablanca group comprising 
Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Morocco 
and UAR. ‘Tubman played an 
importavt role in the conference 


and drove home the line that the 
“best way to political unity” was 
through the concrete proposals 
for economic cooperation among 
African States. But that did not 
prevent him from joining the 
OAU two years later, and Tub- 
man indicated even at Monrovia 
that though he disapproved of the 
“lead” of oneor the other 
African countries he was not op- 
posed to unity. 

Even at home Tubman has 
followed the policy of National 
Unification which aims at raising 
the economic and social level of 
the people of the interior and open- 
ing opportunities for them to 
participate in national effort on 
equal terms. 

The participation of India’s 
Deputy Minister of External 
Affairs, Mr Surendra Pal Singh, 
in the national day celebrations 
of Liberia on January 1, perhaps 
for the first time, marks a new 
chapter in the history of Indo- 
African relations. Itis also ex- 
pected to further India’s coopera- 
tion with West African countries, 
particularly as the Indian Minis- 
ter visited Ghana and Nigeria on 
way to Liberia. It is clear that India 
considers Liberia a stable State in 
West Africa, where military coups 
for the time being are ruled out, 
not only because the army has 
yet to gain strength and popula- 
rity to replace Tubman who has 
been leading his countrymen since 
the last twenty-four years. And, 
Tubman’s advantage lines in that 
unlike Nkrumah of Ghana he has 
been toeing the soft line in foreign 
relations, 


‘India and Liberia have been 
pleading at the United Nations 
the cause of those engaged in free- 
dom struggle in Southern Africa. 
Even during the voting on vari- 
ous resolutions coming up in the 
General Assembly after the June 
Middle East war, more than once 
India and Liberia showed identity 
of views. 


Cooperation between the two 
countries, however, has been so 
far of little consequence and last 
year there was only one Liberian 
student studying in India on 
Government scholarship. India’s 
assistance to Liberia under the 
Technical and Economic Coopera- 
tion Programme has been a 
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meagre Rs 4,000. Not many Indians 
live in Liberia and the figures in- 
dicate that there are only 325 of 
Indian origin. As most persons of 
Indian origin are concentrated in 
East African countries (particu- 
larly Kenya and Tanzania) which 


have resented their presence, 
arrangements could perhaps be 
made for their settlement in West 
Africa. Cooperation could also 
be expanded in the realm of edu- 
cation and setting up of new in- 
dustries. 


Liberia’s merchant fleet is the 
biggest in the world today. 
Whether India with its compara- 
tively small merchant fleet could 
make use of the Liberian vessels 
is a subject that needs be examin- 
ed by the Government experts. 


Some Views on Language Problem 


[TX post-independence India, many 
of our leaders have unfortu- 
nately spent their energy and time 
in many unimportant affairs, the 
- very recent of which is the 
language problem, which how- 
ever isa precipitated one. It can 
be said without any exaggeration 
and with due respect to them, 
that many of them seem to have 
lost elementary concepts of 
decorum and poise, which are 
expected of them and also seem 
to have lost all concepts of parlia- 
mentary democracy. Suitable 
examples are, the burning of 
official papers inside the Lok 
Sabha. 

The basic needs of India are 
mainly two—food and primary 
education for the vast majority 


of the people. The next in im- 
portance is better housing. 
Unfortunately, these have not 


aroused adequate interests for 
our leaders. 

The importance of primary 
education is self-evident and no- 
body would deny that the regional 
languages are the Only suitable 
media for this, Any child us- 
ually learns the alphabet and the 
common verses from his parents 
in his mother-tongue. Gradually, 
as he grows up he has his lessons 
in other languages, and aptitude 
in these languages is the same as 
his aptitude in Science, History 
or Geography. Itis a common 
experience that a child is quite 
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good in Geography but has not 
that proficiency in Algebra, the 
medium of instruction being 
immaterial Even when his 
mother-tongue is the medium he 
proves no better in this subject. 

The recent anti-English cam- 
paign is not only thoughtless but 
dangerous as well. In this ccn- 
nection, I would like to mention 
several incidents: The late 
Mahadev Desai on the advice of 
Mahatma Gandhi did not give his 
scn any education in English. 
Mahadev Desai maintained a 
grudge against the Mahatma, 
because of the Mahatma’s strong 
views, his son could not have 
much education and failed to 
become a useful member of the 
society. 

Secondly, the Mahatma once 
remarked that ifhe were a dicta- 
to1, he would remove English 
(language) from the country. 
Thirdly in 1942, Jawaharal 
Nehru came to Calcutta and 
delivered a lecture at the Univer- 
sity Institute. In spite of requests, 
he delivered his speech in Hindi 
(or Hindustani), because in his 
opinion, English might not be 
continued in India after a year or 
so. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that many of us did 
not understand what he said, 
because of our deficient know- 
ledge of the medium of speech, 
delivered by Nehru). Professor 
Humayun Kabir, in his vote of 


thanks, spoke in English, as he 
felt that English would continue 
for a number of years to come. 

It is deplorable, that in poli- 
tical field, we are more guided by 
emotions than by reason. We 
have suffered much because of 
Our leaders’ tendency to pursue 
cheap popularity based on mere 
sentiments and emotions. 

The role played by the English 
language and its importance in 
our fields of education, scientific 
research and other fields, has 
been ably discussed by many 
distinguished persons. 

About students’ unrest, I am 
sure the political leaders cannot 
evade responsibility. The Mahat- 
ma himself declared, “I have 
never been able to make a fetish 
of literary training. My experi- 
ence has proved to my satisfac- 
tion that literary training by 
itself adds not an inch to one’s 
moral height and the character- 
building is independent of literary 
training. Iam firmly of opinion 
that, the Government schools 
have un-manned us, rendered us 
helpless and Godless”. 

Later on, eminent persons 
like Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das and other prominent leaders 
asked the students to withdraw 
from their schools and colleges. 
The results were disastrous. The 
indiscipline which was encour- 
aged among the students, from 
time to time, is now difficult to 
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remove. I doubt very much 
Whether the Mahatma’s views 
could be accepted as gospel 
truth, 

The students should have 
some idealism before them, 
which can be exhibited by their 


teachers and political leaders, 
who by their charaeter, inte- 
grity andmode of living should 
furnish an example, 

It is very desirable that on the 
language issue we should not be 
guided by emotion only—let 


reason also play an important 
role. Let much more attention 
be paid for food production and 
ptimary education. Other things 
will follow automatically, without 
creating any disruption and 
unpleasantness. 


e—a ee 
TATAS AND FERTILIZER ( Continued from Page 12) 


materials might arise in future. 
As it is, the Government is com- 
mitted to make naphtha available 
to fertilizer plants by imports, if 
and when necessary, through the 
public sector Indian Oil Corpora- 
tion which is also arranging im- 
ports of other deficit petroleum 
products. It has been suggested 
that prospects of naphtha short- 
age in the world market has al- 
ready resulted in an upward 
swing in its price and the coun- 
try should not find itself ina 
position where it may have to 
rely on international oil cartels 
for import of naphtha. But this 
logic will apply with equal .force 
to supplies of ammonia if ferti- 
lizer capacities are built on its 
basis. : 

Some other basic issues are 
also posed by the Tata proposal 
for the future development of 
our fertilizer and chemicals in- 
dustry, which should be carefully 
examined at this stage. The con- 
cept outlined is that by the use 
of technology which the Allied 
Chemicals of the USA will pro- 
vide, it would be possible to re- 
cover potash from the sea water, 
dispense with the use of sulphur 
in the manufacture of phosphoric 
acid and finally even substitute 
liquid ammonia, provided cheap 
power is made available to ths 
Tata plant by the setting up of 
the latest type of atomic power 
station of 1200 MW capacity—or 
in the alternative naphtha is made 
available from any new crude 
oil strike in offshore Cambay. 

When the confusing verbiage 
in which the drafters of the Tata 
projects report have indulged in 
with great competence is ignored, 
a study of the Tata proposal will 
show that recovery of potash or 
manufacture of phosphoric acid 
without the use of sulphur, from 
sea water has no relation to the 
import of liquid ammonia and 
manufacture of nitrogenous fer- 
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tilizers. That can be done as an 
independent process in itself. As 
it is the Tatas Chemicals plant at 
Mithapur sis engaged in the re- 
covery of salt and bromine from 
sea andit can be expanded and 
modernised to cover the new pro- 
cesses of recovery of potash and 
other marine products. The 
very link up of this part of the 
project to manufacture of 
nitrogenous fertilizers based on 
imported liquid ammonia suggests 
that the Allied Chemicals .have 
made the provision of their tech- 
nology conditional on assured 
yearly sale of 400,000 tonnes of 
liquid ammonia by them for 
at least ten years and more. 

The Tatas on their part have 
an interest in such an arrange- 
ment because a fertilizer plant 
based on liquid ammonia requi- 
res less initial capital cost, be- 
cause naphtha conversion facility 
does not have to be put up and 
the returns from their invest- 
ment will be quicker and pro- 
bably higher than from a com- 
plete fertilizer plant. 

There is much play in the 
Tata project on the concept of 
use of off-peak atomic energy for 
dispensing with the use of liquid 
ammonia in manufacture of 
nitrogenous fertilizer, This is 
nothing very novel. Already at 
Nangal, India has a fertilizer 
plant based on electrolysis which 
draws its raw materials from 
water and air. 

Such a process can be econo- 
mical if specially cheap electric 
power is provided. If the pro- 
blem of raw material supply for 
fertilizer manufacture becomes 
really insoluble, then new meth- 
ods and technology may have 
to be used. But it passes beyond 
ordinary comprehension that the 
future atomic energy programme 
of the country should be deter- 
mined by the requirements ofa 
Tatas plant and should not be 


conceived and implemented in- 
dependently and on the {basis of 
overall national interests. It 
would be rather naive to grant 
that either the government should 
commit itself to setting up for the 
benefit of Tata plant an atomic 
power plant which will require 
much larger investment than the 
Tatas propose to make in their 
plant or agree to assure to their 
collaborator sale of liquid am- 
monia for all times to come to 
enable Tatas to manufacture 
nitrogenous fertilizers. 

The Tatas also indulge ina 
lot of fanciful words about an 
agro-industrial complex develop- 
ing around their plant and the ato- 
mic power plant which they want 
from the Government. This is 
clearly not the province of the 
Tatas but of the Planning Com- 
mission and the Atomic Energy 
Commission to determine the 
need and phasing of the atomic 
programme of the country and 
the organisation of agro-indus- 
trial complexes around it on the 
basis of national priorities and 
regional requirements. Jn any 
case, the whole concept of agro- 
industrial complex which has 
been so much tom-tommed about 
by the Tatas has no relevance to 
their fertilizer plant proposal. 

Speaking about the future 
shortage of naphthafor fertilizer 
manufacture, it appears to be 
ignored that the alternative to 
deficit in indigenous naphtha is not 
imported liquid ammonia but 
indigenous low grade coal in 
which this country enjoys vast 
reserves. Such countries as have 
limited reserves of crude oil and 
do not like to accept helpless 
dependence on foreign sources in 
this sensitive field, rely on deve- 
loping and using alternative raw 
materials found among their own 
natural resources, including coal. 
If coal was pushed to the back- 
ground as economic raw material 
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for fertilizers in the last’ few 
years when naphtha was in sur- 
plus in the country, it should 
come to the fore again in a 
situation where prospect of 
naphtha deficit has arisen. 

The economic cost of coal- 
based fertilizer should not be 
assessed in narrow terms but in 
the broad context of coal being 
indigenous material available in 
plenty and crying for full utiliza- 
tion. It is good therefore that 
after dropping Korba coal based 
plant in the flush of enthusiasm 
for naphtha, it is being revived. 
It has been found feasible and 
economic provided coal and coal- 
based electric energy is supplied 
cheap. If it is necessary to sub- 
sidise the supplies of coal and po- 
wer it should be done for the cost 
will be far less compared to the 
cost of allowing this country. to 
rely on foreign monopolies for 
basic raw materials for its key 
industries. Not one Korba but 
several such plants should be 
set up to make up for any short- 
fall arising out of deficit in 
naphtha. 

It may also be mentioned that 


naphtha deficit too is not going 
to be as formidable as might 
appear at first sight. The study 
of the Institute of Petroleum it- 
self suggests that it is possible to 
reduce the deficit substantially 
by change and modification in the 
refinery processing Which so far 
was determined in the light of de- 
ficit in kerosene and other heavier 
fractions. Now that the deficit 
in kerosene and other heavier 
fractions is on the way to being 
overcome, it is quite feasible and 
economic to enlarge the produc- 
tion of lighter distillates, among 
them naphtha, by modufying refin- 
ery processing with insignificant 
additional investments in our 
existing oil refineries, 

We have reached a stage in 
fertilizers very close to what was 
achieved in steel during the 
Second plan and in oil during the 
Third plan. We allowed a drift 
for several years, a drift which 
is still continuing, in steel as well 
as oil even after sufficient pro- 
duction capacity and technical 
capability had been achieved to 
change the pattern of future 
development radically from re- 


liance on foreign aid to self 
reliance. 

The same drift with equally dis- 
astrous results appears to be in the 
making in regard to fertilizers. It 
is time that public opinion and 
our national technical talent 
assert themselves to cry halt to 
such a drift and demand a new 
genuinely independent, self-reliant 
approach in these sectors of 
vital importance to our future 
industrial and economic growth. 

The Tata proposal represents 
a powerful bid of vested interests 
allied with foreign monopolies 
to drag the country along the 
road of dependence on foreign 
aid and curbs on national initia- 
tive and enterprise. It should 
not only be rejected but all future 
fertilizer capacity should be in the 
public sector to be constructed 
by Indian organisations, Indian 
technical skills and based on 
Indian raw materials, with such 
marginal and balancing outside 
supplies of all these as will be 
available freely and on the most 
advantageous terms, without any 
long term link up with specific 
sources abroad. 
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THE BOOK FAIR 


Partiality for Hindi 


OINCIDING with the recent lan- 

guage controversy which is 
still very much in the air, the 
book fair organized by the Natio- 
nal book Trustin New Delhi, 
although praiseworthy appears to 
be done with some partiality to- 
wards Hindi for the simple rea- 
son that the maximum number of 
books on display are in Hindi. 

But will this partiality serve 
any purpose? I am afraid not, for 
everyone knows that in spite of 
everything India is printing books 
in English much more than in any 
other language. There are about 
2,500 books in Hindi, a major 
part of which include books of 
literature and criticism. Inciden- 
tally, this exhibition shows how far 
we have gone with the transla- 
tion work ‘of technical books; 
of the 2,000 books of English, I 
think more than half are books 
on technical subjects while the 
rest are mostly on religion and 
biography. 

I was disappointed to find 
books of Indian literature in 
English missing (except a few)— 
not even the novels of R. K. 
Narayan and Mulk Raj Anand. 
I even failed to see the transla- 
tion of Tagore’s work and Nirad 
Chaudhuri’s well-known books, 
although these books are freely 
available in the market and have 
been published in India itself. 

As for the other languages, 
Marathi has 500, Gujarati 450, 
Bengali 500, Assamese 250, 
Kannada 250, Tamil 300, Telegu 
100, Malayalam 300, Punjabi 300, 
Urdu 350, Sindhi 100, Sanskrit 
100, paperbacks (in various langu- 
ages) 1,000, and books for child- 
ren 1,000 while the total number 
of books on display is estimated 
to be . 10,000. Asa matter of 
fact, it was an enriching experi- 
ence to go to the stalls of diffe- 
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rent book stores of the capital 
and publishing companies and 
see books which surround the 
exhibition hall. 

On the first day, Dr Zakir 
Husain, inaugurating the fair said 
that instead of wasting our time 
in ‘fruitless’ discussion Over langu- 
ages we should do something for 
the development of Indian langu- 
ages. 

The exhibition makes it very 
clear that not much has been 
done towards the development of 
the Indian languages and the 
translation from English into the 
regional languages. I looked 
through, hurriedly of course, 
some of the books translated into 
Hindi but they could not impress 
me with the translation and I 
think a lot will have to be done 
to improve the translations. 


However among these 10,000 
books I was pleasantly surprised 
to see the Nobel Prize winner 
Russian novelist Mikhail Sholo- 
kov’s novel Quiet Flows The Don 
in its Hindi translation. Some of 
the books have been repeated, as 
many as four copies of the same 
book; to mention two, Collected 
Stories of Gorky (in Hindi trans- 
lation) and Makers of Literary 
Criticism edited by B. Rajan and 
A. G. George. 

It was a good idea for the 
organisers of the Fair to have 
arranged to hold a book bazar in 
which the books were sold at 
concessional rates. Some of the 
rare paperbacks would naturally 
be sold by the booksellers for the 
benefit of the readers. 


5 —Suresh Kohli 
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Central Asia—From Empire to 


CENTRAL Asia has remained a 

sensitive area for the policy- 
makers in Russia ever since the 
beginnings of the Industrial 
Revolution and the emergence of 
of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion. The, ethnic, linguistic and 
cultural heterogeneity of the area 
have ran counter to the demands 
of the capitalist economy which 
needed a unified political set-up, 
so as to enable the areato be a 
‘raw material appendage to the 
metropolitan industrial region’ as 
also to provide a market for its 
manufactured goods. . 

The military importance of 
this region for the Russian Czars 
was also considerable; as a foil 
against the political expansion of 
Great Britain in this region, 
Central Asia, to the Czars was as 
much a military as an economic 
necessity. 

But the transformation of this 
Czarist empire into willing and 
equal partnership in the Soviet 
fedreation, provides an useful in- 
sight into the potentials of socia- 
lism as a basis for human unity. A 
study of this transformation, like 
the present volume under reviw is 
a fruitful exercise in renewing and 
revitalizing one’s socialist ethos. 

Central Asia also provides an 
excellent political laboratory for 
a micro-analysis of the Marxian 
dialectics: how a form of class 
relations, resulting froma system 
of production, engendered a 
social hierarchy and a supre- 
structure that became incompati- 
ble with a changed infra-struc- 
ture; how the feudal values became 
incompatible with capitalist eco- 
nomy, and how asocialist economy 
transformed the entire basis of so- 

cial and political super-structure. 
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All this is compressed in the his- 
tory of Central Asia’s transforma- 
tion into Soviet Central Asia. 

Goaded by the general com- 

pulsion of capitalist economy, 
the Russian advance in Central 
Asia began in 1839 and by 1867 
the administrative reorganization 
of the region resulted in the 
creation of the Governor-General- 
ship of Turkistan, consisting of 
an area bigger than the whole of 
Western Europe. 
_ The complex ethnic and 
linguistic characteristics was more 
appalling thaneven the size of 
this political monstrosity; the 
Uzbeks, Turkmans, Tadjiks, Kir- 
gizes, Kara-Kalpaks, Kazhakhs, 
though originating from 
main language groups—Turkic 
(including the Arabic) and Per- 
sian, developed regional dialects 
which were as numerous as they 
were different from their origins; 
even the different ethnic groups, 
within themselves, lacked cohe- 
sion and unity. 

But all these centrifugal forces 
were counterpoised by the perva- 
sive influence of Islam; no other 
factors, like geographical contigui- 
ty or feudal economy, as the 
author of the present study 
suggests, could be categorised 
under the centripetal forces 
among the different ethnic groups 
in Central Asia. In fact, geogra- 
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phical contiguity and feudal eco- 
nomy were both centrifugal forces 
Operating in Central Asia, Unless 
the almost impossible theory can 
be put forward—and in any case 
the present author has not done 
it—that ethnic groupings coinci- 
ded with feudal groupings, feuda- 
lism was more likely to be a cause 
of friction than: of cohesion; and 
geographical contiguity in the 
midst of ethnic divergences could 
only be the cause of stresses and 
strains rather than of harmony. 

Be that as it may, the cohe- 
sive influence of Islam provided 
the rationale for the political 
absurditys called Turkestan which 
the Russian created in Central 
Asia. It was put essentially under 
a militarised administration; and 
the Czars were not apolegotic 
about it, when they put the 
entire administration of Turkestan 
under the Ministry of War. The 
geographical position of the area, 
near the borders, and the alleged 
“hostile character” of the popula- 
tion towards the Russians, were 
cited as ‘excuses’ (to whom? Did 
the Czars need to offer ‘excuses’?) 
‘to justify almost extraordinary 
powers to the Governor-General.’ 

The author, naturally, ‘fails 
to find reflected in law and in 
administration ‘the distinction in 
the way of life of the peoples of 
the region’, and hence comes to 
the cOnclusion that ‘attempts to 
herd together in composite 
administrative units peoples who 
sharply differed from one another 
in their ways of life, levels of 
culture and language, led, almost 
inevitably, to the general back- 
wardness of all.’ 

Itis difficult to comprehend 
why the author expects anything 
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but general backwardness as the 
culmination of a policy which 
was essentially conditioned by the 
continued backwardness of the 
region; how else could it bea 
‘raw material appendage’ and“a 
market for manufactured goods ? 
Even a more rational and homo- 
geneous administrative division 
(like what the British created in 
India), by itself, could not 
possibly have resulted in the 
improved conditions of the people 
of the area. 

The rebellion of 1905-07 in Cen- 
tral Asia, was almost a direct 
reaction to the rampant corruption 
of the times. But the rebellion 
failed because of the lack of 
effective organization or leader- 
ship based upon clear ideals and 
goals. After {the suppression of 
the rebellion the Imperial Russian 
government sought to create in 
Turkestan ‘an economically 
sturdy and politically reliable’ 
Russian population; the kulak 
elements were strengthened and 
slavic culture was sought to be 
to spread in the midst of the 
Turco-Mongols, Transport and 
communications were improved 
and the famous Trans-Caspian 
Railway was completed in 1881- 
86, mainly by Imperial finances 
and initiative. All these, meant 
to strengthen the stranglehold of 
the empire over the far-flung 
areas, boomeranged back on 
the empire in the same way as 
in most such imperial ventures. 

The advent of capitalist 
form of production and the new 
lines of communication and 
transport along with Russian 


migration into Central Asia, had 


their cumulative impact upon 
the society: capitalist economy 
made a dent into the traditional 
feudal loyalties and helped in 
the emergence of new economic 
and social stratification; there 
emerged the new classes of 
moneyed aristocracy, commercial 
bourgeosie, industrial workers 
and even an urban middle class 
intelligentsia; new lines of com- 
munication broke the traditional 
insularity of the region and 
exposed it to the ‘new’ ideas of 
the advanced European countries. 
The growth of national con- 
sciousness, and the privacy of 
national unity over feudal loyal- 
ties were the logical culmination 
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of this process. Theincreasingly 
powerful and articulate group of 
indigenous intelligentsia helped 
in this process of growing linguis- 
tic and ethnic nationalism over 
the Islamic bonds, which, earlier- 
made the people of this region 
look to the disintegrated Otto- 
man empire, and the Turkish 
Sultanate, for spiritual sustenance 
and political guidance. 

This group of indigenous 
intellectuals in Central Asia of 
the early twentieth century could 
be categorised into three main 
groups: firstly, those (correspond- 
ing to the Anglicised Indians of 
the late nineteenth century) who 
sought to work for “drawing 
nearer” the Russians and the 
natives; secondly, the traditional- 
lists who stood for the preserva- 
tion of Islamic Orthodoxy, and 
militantly resisted Russian rule; 
thirdly, and by far the largest of 
them all, the Djadidists, who 
fought against religious obscuran- 
tism and for secular_ education 
but had pronounced pro-Turkic 
sympathies. 

The Djadidist school actually 
became, as the author says, ‘the 
crucible of the cultural revolution 
in Central Asia’, and their 
literary pursuits, after many 
infructuous attempts, transform- 
ed itself into a political move- 
ment—though _ organisationally 
weak—demanding constitutional 
monarchy in line with the 
Russian Cadets. But the greatest 
weakness of the movement was 
‘the leanings of the Djadidist 
intellectuals towards Pan-Islamic 
and Pan-Turkic ideologies (which) 
were, well-known from the 
beginnings of the Djadidist move- 
ment in Russia.’ With the 
result, when Germany, on the 
side of the Axis powers, declared 
was against Russia it provided 
the rationale for the ruthless 
suppression of the Djadidist 
Movement and its pro-Yurkic 
activities under the imposition of 
Martial Law. The rebellion of 
1916 in which the Djadidists 
played a significant role, was 
mercilessly suppressed, as was 
probably understandable in the 
crisis situation caused by the war. 
But the excess of the suppression 
left a deep scar on the peoples of 
Central Asia. 

On the eve of the October 


Revolution of 1917, when the 
authority of the Imperial regime 
was crumbling all over Russia; 
the Djadidists cashed in upon 
the discontent of the peoples 
of Central Asia—resulting from 
semi-famine condition, loss of 
large tracts of land by the 
natives, wartime levies and 
extortions and the excesses of 
the suppression of the rebellion 
of 1916—and demanded auto- 
nomy for Turkestan and equal 
rights for the Muslims in a 
federal Republic. 

The Bolsheviks, after their 
capture of power in Moscow, 
moved with this current of his- 
tory, by recognizing the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the people 
of the region; they took the 
wind out of the sails of the 
Djadidist Movement by their 
policy of ‘stimulating the aspira- 
tion of the smaller. national 
groups to possess their own 
territorial autonomy, acclerated 
the ultimate disappearance of the 
pro-Turkic ideology from - 
Russia.’ For, after all, the pro- 
Turkic ideology of the Djadidist 
movement, fanned though it was 
by rampant corruption and the 
exploitation of a capitalist 
system, was as much a danger 
to Soviet Russia as it was to 
Czarist rule. The Bolsheviks set 
about achieving this. 

But immediately after the 
October Revolution when the 
‘“‘weathercocks” had already 
shifted their loyalties, the Bol- 
sheviks lacked any clearcut 
policy; with the ‘result, as 
elsewhere, many unscrupulous 
people infiltrated into the party 
ranks even in Central Asia. 

But, from the resolution 
of the Fourth Regional Congress 
of Soviets Of Workers of 1918, 
that, “the self-determination of 
the peoples only means the self- 
determination of the toiling 
strata’, to come to the conclu- 
sion, as the author has done, 
that Soviets of the region defend- 
ed the ‘privileges of the Russian 
workers and the Russian settlers 
against the pretensions of the 
local population’ remains uncon- 
vincing. There is nothing in the 
author’s analysis to suggest that 
the “toiling strata’? was exclu- 
sively, or even predominantly, 
of Russian origin. 
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It is quite conceivable that 

Bolshevik leaders were 
cautious about the bonafides 
of the local inhabitants so 
long under the influence of Dja- 


the 


didist propaganda and their pro- . 


Turkic activities. That explains 
why the Fourth Congress of the 
Tashkent Communist Party in 
September 1919, covertly restric- 
ted the participation of the indi- 
genous population in govern- 
mental and party organs by mak- 
ing their membership conditional 
upon the concurrence of local 
and regional committees of the 
Russian Community Party. 
Anyone aware of the role 
of the counter revolutionaries 
and that of the foreign interven- 
tionists during this period 
could not possibly ‘grudge the 
early Bolshevik leaders their 


need for survillience over the © 


party rank and file; we in India, 
being victims of such “oppor- 
tunist’? members of a movement- 
turned-party, cannot but view 
favourably this initial caution of 
the early Bolsheviks. 

Lenin wantéd to build up 
Central Asia as a centre for the 
national liberation movement in 
the whole of Asia and as a sig- 
nificant showpiece of socialist 
development, may be, asa model 
forthe rest of Asia to follow. 
In a letter written to the “Com- 
munist comrades of Turkestan”, 
he wrote in October, 1919, that 
“the establishment of correct 
relations with the peoples of 
Turkestan has now, for the 
Russian Socialist Federation of 
Soviet Republics, without ex- 
aggeration, a gigantic and world- 
wide historical significance. The 
relations of the Soviet workers’- 
peasants’ republic to the people 
who have been weak and opp- 
ressed until now have a political 
significance for all Asia, for the 
entire Colonial world and for 
thousands of millions of-people”; 
in the same letter he exhorted 
the local Russian Communists 
to establish comradely relations 
with the peoples of Turkestan 
and to show ‘‘in deeds, the sin- 
cerity of desires to root out all 
remnants of Great Russian 
Imperialism”. 

As a part of the policy of 
integrating Central Asia with the 
Central government, Lenin 
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appointed the Turkestan Com- 
mission in 1919, to bring the 
policies of the Turkestan govern- 
ment in line with the Central 
government, and for “rebuilding 
the Soviet organs on the models 
of the Centre”. 

The Turkestan Commission 
began weeding out of the party, 
those responsible for the crea- 
tion of antagonism and distrust 
between the Russians and the 
indigenous population—Tsarist 
Officials, gendarmes, speculators, 
and the Muslim members having 
“‘petty-bourgeoisie nationalist 
deviations’’—all those who, ear- 
lier, had managed to squeeze 
into the party during its early 
undecided phase. In 1920, the 
Commission recommended the 
creation of a monolithic struc- 
ture within the Communist Party 
of Turkestan, which, the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party decided to 
make a constituent part with the 
status of a provincial party orga- 
nisation; defence, foreign affairs, 
railways, communication were to 
be looked after exclusively by the 
fed-ral organs and the rest to be 
managed by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Turkestan 
Republic. 

A Decree was issued by 
the Central Committee of the 
Russian Communist Party, “on 
the basic tasks of the Russian 
Communist Party”, which, among 
Other measures, sought to, res- 
tore lands to the people seized 
after the rebellion of 1916, pro- 
vide land to the landless, render 
ineffective the local Russian 
kulaks, equalize the rights of the 
native and Russian urban popu- 
lation in food distribution, im- 
prove the food situation in the 
villages and develop local indus- 
tries. In July 1920, Lenin ins- 
tructed the Turkestan Commis- 
sion to undertake special meas- 
ures to combat the manifesta- 
tions of “bourgeoisie nationalist” 
tendencies, but, along with it, 
also to prepare maps detailing 
the fusion and division of the 
different. parts of the region of 
Central Asia. This, according to 
the author, ‘anticipated the 
scheme of National Territorial 
Delimitation of 1924’ (or was it 
an indication given by Lenin of 
what should be done 2). 


On April 11, 1922, the All 
Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee gave the final legal affirma- 
tion of the constitution of Turkes- 
tan and a decree created the 
Turkestan Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic. In 1923, the Central Asian 
Economic Council was formed 
which, ‘though it facilitated the 
speedier economic reconstruction 
of Central Asia, tended, to a 
considerable extent, to restrict the 
freedom of action of the govern- 
ments of Central Asian Republics 
in the economic sphere’. Eviden- 
tly, the concept of centralised 
planning puts premium on rapid, 
controlled, and desired develop- 
ment; and there was no room, in 
the Bolshevik scheme of planning, 
for the ‘freedom of action’ except 
within the broad framework of 
centralized policy. 

After the Tenth Congress of 
the Russian Communist Party in 
1921, the main goals of the Soviet 
Nationalities policy, were, the 
removal of economic, political and 
cultural backwardness of the 
people of Central Asia and 
removal of their mutual frictions. 
Stalin wrote in Pravda (May 8, 
1921) that, “we cannot remain 
content ourselyes with national 
equality”, and that, “national 
equality must be extended by 
means of measures for securing 
the real equality of nationalities.” 
The Twelfth Congress of the 
Communist party also recognized 
that, “the equality of legal status 
of nations in itself does not solve 
the whole national problem” it 
endorsed Stalin’s views about 
providing the means ‘to secure 
rea] equality. 

But, despite Official pronounce- 
ments, the callous and bureau- 
cratic attitude of the Russian 
officials towards the need and 
requirements of the national 
republics, and their own mutual 
rivalries stood in the way of 
eradicating this inequality. The 
Twelfth Party Congress condemn- 
ed these as being “harmful and 
dangerous to the cause of 
communism” and called upon 
partymen to fight them. 

Stalin conceded, that “the 
present position in Turkestan is 
the most unfavourable and alarm- 
ing one”, and that, “Turkestan, 
as it is now, is the weakest point 
of the Soviet regime. The task 
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is to transform Turkestan into a 
model Republic, into the outpost 
of revolution in the East....We 


have to solve this task, cost what. 


it may without sparing our 
strength or shirking sacrifices.” 

Agricultural rehabilitation and 
rapid industrialization followed 
under the aegis of the Central 
Asian Economic Council, and at a 
pace that Stalin reported to the 
Twelfth Party Congress that, the 
“industrial base had been laid in 
Central Asia to facilitate the 
region’s subsequent industrial 
development.” 

All this also helped in the 
growth of national consciousness 
and the erosion of feudal or even 
Islamic loyalties, except for the 
incorrigible diehards. 

After tremendous popular 
response by the various national 
groups, national delimitation was 
completed by 1924 although the 
reallocation of funds and proper- 
ties continued till 1926. The 
delimitation nct only enabled all 
major national groups of Central 
Asia to have their own separate 
state, but also the means to 
develop their economy, language 
and culture. 

But, this “Second Revolu- 
tion”, had its opponents: the 
‘traditionalists’ called it a ‘parcel- 
lization of their ancient territory” 
into “artificial tribal republics”; 
the Djadidists were unhappy, 
because it began the process of 
drawing the people away from 
pro-Turkish culture and towards 
Buropean Russia. These, though 
numerically decreasing, constitut- 
ed the recalcitrants to the Soviet 
role in Central Asia. 

All this brings us to an exa- 
mination of the author’s inclina- 
tion to agree with Saforov’s view, 
that, “it was not Bolshevik Party 
that created the Bolshevik power 
in Turkestan; it was the Bol- 
shevik power which created the 
Bolshevik Party.” à 

If, by power, is meant the 
strength of socialist pursuasion, 
which, in Central Asia, coincided 
with the nationalist aspirations 
of the people of the region, there 
is nothing to dispute the author’s 
view; but, if by power, is meant 
anything like crude coercion, then 
the statement is hardly tenable. 
There has not been many other 
instances in history of such peace- 
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ful transformation of an empire 
into a federation, andin such a 
painless way, as it took place in 
Central Asia. 

In the year of the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
October Revolution, one is tempt- 
ed to stress before the present 
Soviet leadership the urgency 
to redeem the pledge which the 


early Bolsheviks gave to the 
peoples of Central Asia and made 
them willing converts to a fede- 
ration from an empire; for, Cen- 
tral Asia’s tryst with destiny can 
never be thrown into permanent 
oblivion, it has to be achieved with 
the same revolutionary fervour 
that inspired the have-nots of the 
world in 1917. 
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FACETS OF NEHRU edited by B. K. Abluwalia, published 
by S.E.S. Co., Delhi-6. pp: 97, Price : Rs. 10.00. 


NEBRU needs no intioduction— 

Neither in India nor abroad. 
Inthe words of Asoka Mehta, 
one of the contributors to this 
volume ‘Millions in India and 
elewhere are his spiritual children 
who have learnt to comprehend 
the world in terms of his ideas 
and idioms.” 

Yet there is a dangerous ten- 
dency to apotheosise him even as 
there is a conscious movement to 
denigrate him. Both threaten to 
obscure the real phenomenon that 
was Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The editor of this slim volume 
has done a commendable job in 
bringing together essays written 
by a galaxy of Indian intellectuals 


including S. Radhakrishnan, 
Humayun Kabir, V. K.R. V. 
Rao, K. P. S. Menon, Homi J. 
Bhabha, Asoka Mehta, K. V. 


Raghunath Reddy, Tarlok Singh 
T. N. Singh, Frank Moraes and 
K. Santhanam. 

No list of writers of writings 
on Nehru can be comprehensive 
for his multi-splendoured persona- 
lity inspires many and provides 
innumerable themes to exercise 
even the richest-of creative facul- 
ties. However, the book under 
réview does present a fairly ade- 
quate idea of what he meant to 
the present generation of Indian 


adults. Most of the essays are 
in an adulatory strain. That is 
but natural for bulk of thinking 
Indians, unless they be inspired 
Nehru-baiters, have been fed on 
on the manna emanating from his 
words and deeds. 


—D. R. Goyal 
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When the health is good, one looks a 
forward travelling, with a heart full of - i a 
joy to enjoy the beauty of Nature.. Pe Vi 


You too should, take Sadhana's 
wonderful medicine, two teaspoonsfull 
of Mritasanjibani mixed with four 
teaspoons of Mahadraksharista (six years 
old), twice a day after meals, to keep 
you in good health. They remove 
weariness, increase .the appetite and 
digestive powers and help you get rid 
of cough and cold. i 
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Beginning Upendra Nath Ashk’s Novelette 
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UR final aim can only be a classless suciety with equal economic 

justice and opportunity for all, a socicty organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material and cultural level, to a 
cultivation of spiritual values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit 
of service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love, ultimately a world 
order. Everything that comes in the way will have to be removed, ently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there scems to be little doubt 
that coercion will often be necessary. 
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The Boatman 


of Padma ` 


River Padma lay wrapped in 
darkness. Oar in hand, the boat- 
man looked around. Nothing 
was visible, not even the sprawling 
trees nearby. It was a long way 
to that village where he hoped to 
sell. his goods at the fair the 
next morning. So he untied his 
boat, and pushed off. He rowed 
and rowed—how long he did not 
know. So engrossed was he in 
planning his transactions and 
counting his profits that he did 


not even feel the weariness of .. 


rowing. 


At last the dawn peered through 
the distant trees. “Now the fair 
must be in sight,” he thought. 
And looked around. What! The 
same place! He rubbed his eyes 
and looked again. The boat had 
not gone far from the place he 


started. And then he found out , 
He had - 


what had happened. 
been rowing against strong 
currents which almost neutralised 
his speed. 










Our country today is in a similar situation. 


_After 20 years of hard and earnest efforts to 


improve the standard of living of our people, 
we have not gone far from where we started, 
though, of course, in certain areas we have 
moved a long way. Take food production, for 
instance. ït has gone up by 17 million tons 
during the 14 years from 1951 to 1965 but the 
amount of food available for each person 
decreased by 0°4 oz. What about employment 
opportunities ? Educational facilities ? In these 
and several other development areas, our efforts 
have been nullified by the rapid rate of the 
growth of population. We add to our population 
more than 13 million people every year. Isn’t 
it a formidable problem for any country to 
tackle ? oe 


YOU CAN solve this problem by limiting your 
family. Please visit the Family Planning Centre 
i y/# im your vicinity. There 
you get free’ services. 
J,A Remember: \/ Red 
re, Triangle is the Symbol 
. Of Family Planning. 


Have fewer children 
When you have two, 
that will do 


es : a . 
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ROAD TO 


wu no one at any time seriously believed that 

the Congress Party was reconciled to the loss of 
its hold on the administrative apparatus in a number 
of Statesas a result of the popular verdict in 
February last, it has now been made plain that the 
vested interests controlling the party are determined 
to continue the process of dislodging non-Congress 
Governments in the States by whatever means are 
available. 


The proceedings at the Hyderabad session of the 
Congress this week have shown that what the Con- 
gress rulers at the Centre have been doing surrepti- 
tiously in the last few months, namely, prostitution 
of the Constitution, misuse of Governors and 
purchase of pliable elements, will from now on be 
done in the open, without inhibitions of any kind. 
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DISASTER 


The political resolution adopted at Hyderabad is ‘a 
clear directive to the Centre to give up all pretence 
of a democratic approach and organise a major 
Operation Topple so as to re-establish. Congress 
hegemony in the shortest possible time. 


Hyderabad in fact marks the abandonment by 
the Party of the policy of peaceful co-existence with 
non-Congress Governments which at least some of 
its top leaders had proclaimed following the Fourth 
General Election as the only wise one in the circum- 
stances. The resolution and the speeches made on 
it at Hyderabad give the lie to the claims repeatedly 
made on behalf of the Centre that cooperation with 
the non-Congress Governments was the keynote. It 
has confirmed that the unconstitutional moves made 
in West Bengal, Haryana and elsewhere were no ` 
more than the beginnings of a diabolical plot to 
subvert democracy and thwart the people’s 
will. 


It is quite significant that of all the reactionaries 
in the Congress, Sri S.K. Patil was chosen as the 
fittest person to pilot the resolution in the Subjects 
Committee. Sri Patil is not only a confessed spokes- 
man of vested interests at home and abroad but has 
given clear indications of his closeness to the Swa- 
tantra Party and the Jan Sangh. He has always 
been an enemy of the people, and has made no’ 
secret of his total opposition to the Nehru ideology 
of socialism supposedly accepted by the Congress: 
By choosing him as its mouthpiece on this crucial 
question, the Congress leadership has virtually 
announced its determination to make the organisa- 
tion a full-fledged instrument of Right reaction, on 
whose behalf war has been declared on progressive 
parties and State Governments in which these parties 
share power in some measure. 
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While the discussions in the Working Committee 
brought out the fact that calculations had been 
carefully made about the chances of dislodging non- 
Congress Governments, the .resolution makes it 
clear that the attack is directed against the Leftist 
parties alone. Sri Patil and others of his way of 
thinking have always been endeavouring to esta- 
blish rapport with the Right-wing parties, so that 
wherever the Congress has lost power it can regain 
it by means of alliances with these “like-minded” 
elements. Thus the meaning of the resolution moved 
by Sri Patilis that a concerted attempt, will be 
made to re-establish Congress Governments where 
possible and Right-wing coalitions wherever neces- 
sary, with the sole object of keeping parties with 
radical ideas about future economic changes out of 
power. Once the Right-wing parties led by the Con- 
gress are in control in the maximum number of States, 
the obvious next step isto unleash a terror cam- 
paign against progressive parties and the working 
people‘as a whole. 


In the context of its behaviour in West Bengal, 
Haryana and Punjab, the talk of Congress concern 
for constitutional proprieties and democratic norms, 
mentioned freely in the resolution, is not only 
hypocritical and false but is meant asa cover for 
further assaults on the basic principle of democracy 
which is that the people’s will should prevail. The 
sententious observations about the prevalence of 
violence and “irresponsibility” are meant to provide 
an alibi for letting loose repression and crushing not 
oaly the progressive pariies but the working peop'e 
as a whole. 


The jibe about “disunity” in the United Fronts 
is no more than ared herring calculated to draw 
atteation away from the fact that the Congress is 
itself full of internal contradictions, that views on 
economic changes within that organisation cover the 
whole spectrum from Left to extreme Right and that 
factiona'ism within it is much mére scandalous and 
subversive of united action than all the admitted 
differences prevailing among the coalition partners 
in the non-Congress States. 


If the Congress believes it has evidence that the 
people’s attitude to the Party has undergone dramatic 
change in the last ten months and that it has become 
representative of popular opinion, then the honest 
course would have bzen to initiate a mass movement 
in favour of mid-term elections in all States where 
no single party has obtained a clear-cut majority in 
the Legislatures. What the Congress has been doing, 
and will now continue to do on a bigger scale on the 
basis of the Hyderabad decisions, is to secure oppor- 
tunistic alliances on the strength of the existing 
framework in the State Legislatures in order to sneak 
back into the seats of power whether the people 
want it or not. ‘Theelectorate does not figure in 
any manner in the current calculations of the Cong- 
ress, and therecan beno doubt that none among 
the Congress leaders has the least inclination to face 
the voters. Thus the talk of democracy by these 
worthies who have lost contact with the mass:s 
is utterly bogus. 
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It hae often been’ claimed that Srimati Indira 
Gandhi and some of her colleagues are dedicated to 
the ideals set tefore the country by Jawaharlal 
Nehru, that despite opposition froma section of the 
Congress leadership they desire to take the country 
forward onthe road to democratic socialism. This 
claim, hard enough to swallow in the context of the 
fate that has overtaken the much-publicised Ten- 
Point Programme, appéars to have lost any sem- 
blance of validity in view of the Right-wing having 
been allowed to have its way fully at Hyderabad. If 
indeed. it is true that Smt Gandhi is anxious to live 
up to the Nehru tradition and carry out his socio- 
economic ideas, she will soon find that her abetment 
of the Operation Topple is calculated precisely to 
prevent any such thing. If the Hyderabad session 
is any indication, it.will make little difference to the 
common people whether she is the Prime Minister 
a Morarji Desai or even the discredited Sri 

atil. 


It is to be hoped that Smt Gandhi will wake up to 
the fact that by step-by-step acquiescence in the plan 
of action chalked out by the Right-wing with the 
blessings of interests abroad, she limits her choice to 
two. alternatives: elimination of herself from the top 
position, or acceptance of the position ofa pliable 
figurehead carrying out the dictates of the vested 
Interests. Whether she is still possessed of the initia- 
tive and grit needed to adopt the third course, namely, 
to set herself up against Right-wing intrigue and in 
defence of the people’s interests, remains to be seen. 
The indications at present are certainly far from 
encouraging; in fact, Smt Gandhi’s wobbling and 
capitulation may pave the way for the emergence of 
Right-wing fascism in the country. 
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. such a sweeping 


` 


_the General Election 


WAR DRUMS IN HYDERABAD 


HE call for all-out crusade given 
this.week in Hyderabad by 
the Congress leadership against 


non-Congress Ministers -marks a. 


definite turning point in the 
Indian political scene. 

In fact, it rounds off in a 
sense the debate that has been 
going onfor the last three months 
at the very centre of power in 
New Delhi. The statements 
made by the Prime Minister and 
other Congress leaders soon after 
that they 
would not be interested in over- 
throwing the new non-Congress 
Ministries .was welcomed at that 
time as being helpful in working 
out a process of political advance 
in keeping with the prevailing 
realities in India, in which the 
Congress monopoly of power 
has been irretrievably broken 
while a single-party alternative 
has not yet emerged. The mass 
urge for non-Congressism was of 
tempo imme- 
diately following the General 
Election that it was practically 
impossible for the Congress lead- 
ers to think of preventing non- 
Congress Ministries from coming 
to office or for the Left parties to 
keep out of coalitions even with 
Right-wing elements like the 
Jan Sangh and the Swatantra—a 
feature which was criticised at the 
time bya section of the Left 
Opinion itself. 

Realising this mood of the 
masses, the Congress leadership 
as also the powerful organs of 
vested interests thought it prudent 
to lie low and the Prime Minister 


' went On reiterating assurances of 


her total - indifference towards 
toppling the non-Congress Minis- 
tries. At the same „time, sub- 
terranian moves, first at the 
Party level, were initiated for 


. undermining the United Front 


a 
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Governments, the classic example 
of which was provided by West 
Bengal where the Congress 
leaders—among whom the Prime 
Minister took a leading role—tried 
to wean away Sri Ajoy Mukherji 
from the United Front by offer- 
ing allurements and raising up 
the Red bogey. 

Simultaneously there were 
very deflnite complaints by the 
non-Congress Governments about 
Central’ discrimination in the 
matter of food supply and finan- 


cial creditto them. Although 
the, Central leaders have 
been vociferous in repudiating 


the charge, one cannot help notic- 
ing that within a few days of the 
toppling of the United Front 
Ministry in West Bengal and the 
setting up Of the puppet govern- 
ment of Dr P.C. Ghosh, the 
Centre went out of its way to 
increase the quota of rice ration 
for the State, although this had 


been persistently denied when the’ 


United Front was in office. 


The significant point also to 
note is that while the administra- 
tive arm of the Congress at the 
Centre was trying to say, as in 
Kerala, that it was impossible to 
meet the food requirements of the 
State, the political arm of the 
Congress in the State itself start- 
ed a campaign attacking the 
United Front Ministry for having 


‘failed to supply food to the 


people. 


“When the attempt to break 
the non-Congress Ministry in 
West Bengal collapsed with Sri 
Ajoy Mukherji’s decision not to 
desert the United Front, a new 
phase started in October to get 
hold of the vacillating elements, 
and through the intervention of 
Governors unwarranted by cons- 
titutional convention, three State- 


level Ministries 
thrown—Haryana, Punjab and 
West Bengal. The Union Home 
Minister took a_holier-than-thou 
attitude in Parliament making 
fun of politicians crossing the 
floorin Haryana, but the very 
next moment the Government 
had no compunction in rewarding 
defectors both in - Punjab and 
West Bengal with office. Sardar 
Lachman Singh Gill by all poli- 
tical standards represents the most 
undesirable element in Punjab . 
politics, a point which is not dis- 
puted even in Congress circles, 
Dr P. C. Ghosh and his defectors 
in West Bengal have nó better 
record to place. But the. main 
consideration which guided the 
Congress was somehow to 
manage the overthrow of these 
non-Congress Ministries. 

It is to be noted. in this con- 
nection that in the eight months 
since the General Election, the 
Congress in no State has gone in 
for any mass action, taking up 
issues affecting the lives of the 
common people. There has been 
hardly a single case of Congress 
as a political organisation activis- 
ing itself at the base during the 
period of its eclipse from power 
in different parts of the country. 
What Congress leadership relied 
upon was to utilise the instru- 
ment of governmental power by 
virtue of its being in office at the 
Centre. By even distorting cons- 
titutional provisions the trusted 
Governors were vested with 
extraordinary powers riding 
roughshod over democratic con- 
ventions, Itis to be noted here 
that not all Governors were 
trusted : .for instance, Sri 
Ananthasayanam Ayyangar was 
not given a further extension in 
office, precisely because he refus- 
ed to agree to the distortion of 


were over- 
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the Constitution which the arbi- 
trary dismissal of the Bihar 
United Front Ministry would have 
entailed, 

A significant feature of the 
strategy of the Congress leader- 
ship has been to prop up puppet 
regimes—at least puppet Chief 
Ministers who-would be totally 
at the mercy of the Congress 
Assembly Party and would be 
in no position to differ, dissent 
or even bargain of manoeuvre 
with the Pradesh bosses of the 
Congress. This has been brought 
about because of three distinct 
reasons. 

First, it was only by making 
such a lavish offer to make them 
Chief Ministers that the Congress 
could enthuse them to betray the 
united fronts and to cross over 
tothe Congress side. In fact, 
this itself shows that the political 
credit of the Congress has gone 
_ solow thataBP Mandal or a 

P C Ghosh ora Lachman Singh 
Gill could not be persuaded to 
defect unless and until the post 
of Chief Minister was offered to 
them ona platter. The price of 
defection in the old days for 
such people was perhaps a seat 
in the State Cabinet but today 
nothing less than Chief Minister- 
ship itself could lure them back 
into the Congress parlour. 

. Secondly, there is trepidation 
in the mind of the seasoned 
veterans in the Congress hierar- 
chy to come into office on the 
very morrow of the patently 
illegitimate usurpation of power: 
many of them are scared of fac- 
ing mass anger at dismissal ofa 
united-front ministry, particularly 
in the States where there could 
be organised manifestation of 
public resentment under Left 
leadership. So, the defectors’ 
puppet regimes are used as a 
sort of political baffle wall 
against mass discontent. In other 
words, the Congress leadership 
is keen on making the maximum 
use of the defectors, forcing them 
to do all the dirty jobs. The cal- 
culation of the New Delhi autho- 
rities seems to be that the protest 
movement by the dismissed 
United-Front leadership could 
not be a sustained one; if Govern- 
ment could lie low for a few 
weeks then the storm might blow 
over and then the Congress might 
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quietly slip back into power. 
The prototype is provided 
by West Bengal. The present 
Ghosh puppet regime is made to 
face the massive resistance of the 
United Front. Under its sign- 
board, the black-and-tan of 
Police Raj is let loose to destroy. 
the United-Front movement. 
It was only after the initial anger 
of the masses was sought to be 
stifled that the Congress could 
decide to join in a coalition with 
Dr Ghosh, and not before. 
Thirdly, the factional-in-fight 
has gone so deep in the Congress 
at the State-level that the leader- 
ship finds it difficult to work out 
a smooth change-over from the 
United Front to the Congress 
Raj. And in such a situation, 
the defectors’ puppet regimes are 
used as stopgaps. In fact, the 
factional in-fight is getting mixed 
up with the intrigues to get the 
defectors installed in office. 


* 


This has been the common 
feature in practically all the 
States where the Congress leader- 
ship has been confronted with 
United Front Ministries. In 
West Bengal, the reason why the 
Pradesh Congress has so far been 
delayed getting into the Ghosh 
Ministry is that the Atulya group 
which today dominates the entire 
West Bengal Congress would not 
permit the P.C. Sen group to 
have a respectable share of the 
coalition spoils. Originally, 
Dr P C Ghosh was Sri P C Sen’s 
‘find’, but meanwhile Sri Atulya 
Ghosh having managed to win 
hands down in the organisational 
elections of West Bengal Cong- 
ress, he has to deal primarily 
with the Atulya faction and not 
with the Sen group. An additional 
factor contributing to the pro- 
tracted delay in Congress joining 
in a West Bengal coalition is that 
Smt-Gandhi is reported to be 
opposed to Sri Atulya Ghosh 
once again getting back to power 
in West Bengal Ministry: obvi- 
ously, at -Hyderabad she has 
surrendered on this point. 

The same story is repeated 
though in a different form in 
Bihar. Sri B P Mandal’s Soshit 
mushroom was inspired by his 
secret intrigues with Sri KB 
Sahay’s faction. Since Sri Sahay 


originally belonged to Sri Kama- 
taj’s all-India faction, the deal 
got almost immediate sanction 
from the retiring Congress Presi- 
dent. But the worry in the Prime 
Minister’s camp springs from the 
prospect that if this Soshit Dal- 
Congress coalition comes thro- 
ugh, her own protege in Bihar, 
Sri Benodananda Jha would not 
be able to get the upper hand in 
such a coalition. Sri Sahay on, 
his part, is understandably in a 
hurry to get the present United- 
Front Ministry dismissed before 
it can present a well-marshalled 
case in the probe ordered into 
charges of corruption against 
him and his ministerial collea-_ 
gues. 


In UP, Sri Charan Singh is 
believed to have the support of 
the Prime Minister in case he 
decides to defect from the depie- 
ted Samyukta Vidhayak . Dal. It 
is believed Sri Dinesh Singh 
has played an important role in 
bringing about this understand- 
ing. This was finally sealed 
during Smt Gandhi’s recent visit 
to Rae Bareily and Varanasi. 
But the hitch here is that Sri CB 
Gupta, who today controls the 
Pradesh Congress is not enthu- 
siastic about Sri Charan Singh 
remaining Chief Minister. Sri 
Gupta, whose loyalty is to Sri 
Morarji Desai, isnot the Prime 
Minister’s trusted man in the 
State. So, there is hardly any 
reason for Sri Gupta to get enthu- 
siastic about ensuring stability 
for Sri Charan Singh’s Chief 
Ministership. It has not escaped ` 
notice in New Delhi that the 
local Congress was conspicuous 
by its passivity during Smt 
Gandhi’s recent U P sour which 
Sri Charan Singh chaperoned her 
around. 


A strange contradiction has 
thus come over the Congress 
strategy in dealing with the State 
Government through the defec- 
tor’s proxy. The more a defector’s 
regime is armed with extraordi- 
nary police help, the more 
unpopular it becomes. The more 
a defeetor’s regime gets discredi- 
ted, as in West Bengal, the more 


_ urgent becomes the need for the 


Congress to step into a coalition. 
The nearer approaches the day 
for the Congress to enter sucha 


~ 
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coalition, the more intensive 
becomes the in-fight factionalism 
in the Congress. And the more 
intense the factional squabble, 
the more difficult it becomes to 
get into a coalition without 
' jeopardising the unity of the 
Congress itself. 

Why then this strident war 
cry from Hyderabad? To those 
who have been closely watching 
recent events, this has not come 
as a surprise. For the Prime 
Minister ‘herself gave advance 
notice about the Hyderabad 
Resolution when she at her press 
conference last week—the first in 
eleven months—came out with an 
unrestrained attack on-the ‘non- 
Congress Ministries, giving a 
clean chit to the police raiding 
university campus and beating 
up pressmen. Even as a matter 
of formality, she found no fault 
with the Congress functioning; 
instead she made.a rather ludic- 
rous reference about unity and 
fellow-feeling among Congress- 
men which can hardly deceive 
even a casual observer of the 
political scene. The accentua- 
tion-of factional squabbles in the 
Congress has -reached all-time 
high in the debacle following the 
General Election. In fact, the 
non-Congress Ministry'in Madhya 
Pradesh was an unexpected off- 
spring of the dog-fight inside the 
Pradesh Congress itself. 

* 


For quite sometime, specially 
in the case -of West Bengal, an 
impression was sought to be 
created in Néw Delhi that Smt 
Indira Gandhi herself was not 
instrumental in toppling the Ajoy 
Mukerji Ministry, letting Sri 
Dharma Vira make minced meéat 

- of the Constitution. The full 
story of the behind-the-scene 
moves of ‘that sordid November 
drama was- recorded in these 
‘columns dt that *time. Apart 
from having to take the responsi- 
-bility for the action ‘as Prime 
Minister, Smt Garidhi’s ‘personal 
‘role trying to change the politi- 
cal map of India by toppling the 
‘non:Congress Ministries can 
‘hardly be ignored. There is 
‘little to ‘substantiate that she 
could not if she wished, have 
-at least insisted on mid-term poll 
-as a‘proper démocratic procedure 
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‘reason. 
‘lack ‘of spirit of cooperation 


instead of imposing a puppet 
regime and thereby provoking 
public anger. Her helicopter 
ride to Santiniketan was eloquent 
‘testimony to the popularity of the 
Ghosh puppet show that Smt 
Gandhi’s Government has been 
running ii West Bengal. 


Sometimes one comes across 
in the Capital a sophisticated 
argument that if Smt Gandhi’s 
Government is-discredited by all- 
round disturbances, the alterna- 
tive will be the emergence ofa 
more reactionary regime with Sri 
Morarji Desai at the helm: and 
the -more erudite in the Prime 
Minister’s camp would even re- 
callthat this was the way the 


Weimar Republic was brought— 


down to make way for Hitler 
through the short-sighted folly of 


impatient elements in the German , 


Left. 


If the German experience is 
atall to be recalled, it underlines 


the urgency of unity of Left 
forces and not the emas- 
culation of mass movement 


for the benefit of a Govern- 
ment leadership which gives in 
at every step ‘to the clamour of 
the reactionary vested interests; 
and sometimes on its own ‘initia- 
tive, tries to disrupt the demo- 
cratic forces. A weak. leader- 
ship when it chooses—without 
any proof of unwillingness—to 
act as the cover for Reaction, it 
can by no means be regarded as 


‘a bastion’ of.democratic advance. 


The experience of the last 


‘three months. shows that Smt 
‘Gandhi’s role—as much as of 


any other leader in the Central 


‘Government—has only ‘helped to 


strengthen the extremist trend in 
Left politics, and with ‘good 
Initially thére ‘was no 


with the Centre even on the part 
of Left ‘Communist leaders like 
Sri Namboodiripad or Sri Jyoti 
Basu, and for that they had to 
withstand the attacks of impatient 
extremists in the ranks of'their 
own party. By its own initiative, 
the Central Government has it- 
self indicated that it -has scant 
respect for proper, parliamentary 
functioning and its conduct there- 
by has strengthened the hands of 


those who started with the time- 


-has one by 


‘honoured notion that the under- 
dog could not be adequately 
served except through -classical 
revOlutionary activity. But it 
isthe leadership of the ‘Con- 
gress which for its own narrow 
partisan ends has taken to 
deviation from democratic norms 
thereby paving the way for 
‘counter-revolution. _ Against that 
it is butinevitable that the Left 
has to raise its own united 
phalanx of resistance. 


* 


It is not without significance . 
that the Congress leadership 
should choose the Hyderabad 
session to whip up frenzy against 
the non-Congress Ministries. The 
last six months saw them go 
through the embarrassment of 
‘the Ten-Point Programme foisted 
upon them by the younger ele- 
ments in the AICC. From the 
demand for the Birla probe to 
nationalisation -of general insu- 
rance, from abolition of Privy 
Purse ‘to social control over. 
banks—the Congress leadership 
one successfully 
scuttled the entire Ten-Point Pro- 
gramme, and in this scuttle 
operation, Smt Gandhi herself 
has played no insignificant role. 
It was natural for the Congress 
High Command to have to 
think ofa means to divert the 
impatient proddings of the 
younger elements. 

In this way, the Hyderdbad 
crusade against United-Front 
Ministries can also be regarded 
as a calculated diversionary move. 
Instead of the -fight for a-radical” 
economic programme, there has 
been launched a frenzied jehad 
against other political parties. A 
sort of my-party-right-or-wrong 
war cry is being raised not only 
‘to attack the ‘Opposition (parti- 
cularly the ‘Left -Opposition, 
sincethere was littlein Hydera- 
bad-to suggest that the Congress 
leaders are interested in fighting 
‘Right forces) -but to smother 
forward-looking dissidents inside 
the Congress itself. Sri Malaviya 
and a few others could make little 
impression on the High-Command 
—a grim reminder of the way the 
Congress is going in this crucial 
juncture of Indian history. 


January 9 N.C, 
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SOCIALISTS IN CONCLAVE 


| Gaya a 


E week’s national con- 
ferences of:the Samyukta 
Socialist Party and the Praja 
Socialist Party provided ` a re- 
markable study in contrast. At 
the first there wasa conscious 
and welcome effort to concentrate 
on questions of basic economic 
policy which could unite ‘the 
Leftist movementin the country, 
and to avoid undue emphasis on 
emotional and other superficial 
issues; which might bring tem- 
porary gains in terms of popu- 
larity in pockets but could not 
constitute a firm and dependable 
base of -Operation, At the 
second conference what was most 
in evidence was anair of self- 
righteousness, coupled with a 
reluctance to spell out a socialist 
programme in clear-cut terms 
and a transparent attempt to 
persist with traditional disrup- 
tion of:the socialist movement.: 
, Itis true that the SSP, despite 
possessing in its ranks some . of 
the most dedicated progressives 
in the country, has in the past 
frittered away its energies in 
infantile political action based on 
catchy slogans meant to cash in 
on popular emotional responses 
at,a given moment ina given 
area, instead of devoting all its 
attention to the main task of 
mobilising the people. ‘behind 
positive economic demands calcu- 
lated to take the country forward 
onthe road to socialism. This 
unfortunately was the most pro- 
minent aspect of the SSP, 
although it has many facets of 
which obsession with popularity 
is Only one. It cannot be denied 
that at various times its leaders 
have played an impoftant role in 
drawing attention to funda- 
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mental questions like the growing 
disparities ‘in income and wealth, 
the gnawing poverty in the rural 
areas, the steady‘ erosion of real 
wages atid soon. But -much of 
the good work was lost’ in the 
dust created by them over com- 
paratively minor issues with an 
eye on the publicity this: would 
ensure for them and ‘their party. 
The latest manifestation of 
this basic weakness of the SSP 
was seen during the recent agita- 
tion over the Official Languages 
Amendment Bill. The obsession 
with early switchover to Hindi 
had grown in the party over the 
years, and the identification of 
many of its leaders with the mas- 
ses in the Hindi belt decided the 
issue. Another factor of- deci- 
sive importance was the fear that 
if the party. did not take a+ more 
militant line than the Jan Sangh 
on this issue, the latter might gain 
strength in the Hindi areas at the 
cost of the SSP.: .Asa- result of 
this obsession with its popular 
image wherever it already had a 
mass base, the SSP acted in a 
manner that tended to reduce it 
toa regional party. It denied 
itself the opportunity of acting as 
a link bétween the masses of the 
Hindi and the non-Hindi regions. 
At the Gaya conference there was 
evidence of a sober reassessment 
of the party’s attitude on the lan- 
guage. question which did not 
dominate the proceedings but 
was given a secondary: place com- 
pared to pressing economic ` pro- 
blems of the people. ~ 
This was not the only sign of 
the emergence of the party from 
adolescence. Although the three- 
montt notice it has given for the 
implementation of a radical pro- 


gramme may seem more melodra- 
matic than realistic, it cannot be 
denied that by adopting this posi- 
tion the SSP has focussed atten- 
tion sharply on’ the real issues 
that should concern any party 
aiming’ at the creation of a socia-' 
list state. There is nothing vague 
or woolly, about the charter of 
demands.adopted at Gaya. The 
demands for a ceiling on indivi- 
dual expenditure, fixing of a fair 
selling price for every essential 
commodity, national minimum 
wage, nationalisation of banks and 
foreign ` trade, jobs for the back- 
ward communities, free education, 
investigation of corruption char- 
ges, eradication of unemployment 
by the creation of land armies, 
etc:, are by no means impossible 
demands; they can be objected 
to only by those desirous of not 
“disturbing the status quo. 

_: But it is clear that these goals 
cannot be achieved in three 
months or even in three years 
unless,the SSP is able to mount 
a massive popular agitation in- 
cooperation with other like- 
minded parties. Only the future 
can show whether the leadership 
of the party has the vision and 
the capacity needed to forge a 
united front of this kind for inau- 
gurating a powerful mass move- 
ment all over the country. 


Everyone acknowledges that 
the late Dr Ram Manohar Lohia 
played a key role in the evolution 
of ‘united fronts to fight the Con- 
gress‘in the last general election 
and to offer alternatives to the , 
people in the different States. 
The need to dislodge the Con- 
gress first before any positive 
moves for advance towards the 
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goal of socialism was recognized 
by the other Leftist parties in the 
country also. It was felt at that time 
that the need was not for a coali- 
‘tion of like-minded parties which 
could work together to fulfil the 
common people’s aspirations but 
any kind of arrangement which 
would keep the Congress out of 
power. . 
The idea worked, but in the 
wake of its working came a multi- 
tude of problems, Coalitions 
formed with the help of ‘known 
Right-wing and reactionary parties 
could hardly be expected to 
accept a Leftist programme of 
action or to act on the basis of 
one if it was accepted for reasons 
of expediency. The recurrent 
crises in UP, culminating in 
the progressive pater quitting 
the Charan Singh Government, 
provided a clear illustration of 
the conflicts and -contradictions 
inherent in such a situation. Even 
where the majority of ‘the. coali- 
tion partners are broadly in 
agreement on direction difficul- 
ties have cropped-up, as in Bihar, 
If even State Governments domi- 
nated by progressive parties have 
been unable to show encouraging 
results, as the SSP rightly com- 
plains, the reason ‘is to be souglit 
in the inability of these parties 
to make a proper assessment of 
the possibilities and chalk out a 
phased programme capable of 
implementation in the face of 
obstruction from any quarter. @ 
Another factor that came up 
was the opportunity that -dis- 
gruntled Congressmen saw ‘for 
the pursuit of their selfish interests 
in the ‘new situation. In addition 
to the parties of the vested 
interests with which the progres- 
sive parties were already tied up, 
“defectors” from the Congress 
came into the picture demanding 
office in return for support against 
the Congress. ‘Instead of rejecting 
the opportunistic overtures ‘the 
Leftist parties, including the CPI 
and the SSP, enthusiastically 
welcomed. these elements and 
sought to make heroes out of 
them. This was supposed .to be 
in response to the “mood” of the 
people, -as if the people 
` objected only, to the label 
of the Congress and would idolise 
renegades crossing'the floor not 
in defence of any high principles 
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but to gain power. Perhaps this 
was an inevitable phase in the 
evolution of coalition politics 
arising from the .shake-up given 
by the Fourth General Election 
verdict. 

The attack from the Right 
was not only indirect as in the 
case of “defectors” worming their 
way into coalition governments; 
it was also direct where the coali- 
tion governments were pronoun- 


cedly Leftist in composition, .as 
in thecase of ‘West Bengal. Jf 


the Congress Centre adopted 
unconstitutional means to dislodge 
the Ajoy Mukherjee Government 
and systematically organised 
“defections” for this purpose, it 
has to be seen as part of the. 
unrelenting fight decided upon 
by vested interests who have ties 
abroad also. It would be maiye 
to consider the West Bengal 
events in isolation and draw 
comforting conclusions, Nor 
would it be enough -to blame a 
handful of -adventurists, who 
played.a disruptive role in the 
earlier period.:The crucial lesson 
of West Bengal is that ‘in -dealing 
with vested ‘interests .parliamen- 
tary . ihstitutions may prove 
ineffective unless their working 
is reinforced by: united mass 
movement which alone can 
thwart the game of\-the ‘vested 
interests in trying to disrupt. a 
united front; without “such. a 
united. mass movément there’ is 
the danger ‘that parliamentary 
institutions as well :as the. pro- 
visions of the; Constitution can 
be sought to be made use of as 
ene to'thwart fhe popular 
will. = i 

It is from this‘angle that the 
Gaya conference of the SSP is of 
great significance. Till recently 
the SSP was content to agitate 
without seeking to give -the dgita- 
tion a positive long-term direction 
in terms Of the party’s. goal of 
socialism. At Gaya ‘there was 
recognition of the need: to ‘give 
up .popularity-hunting:and pursue 
the concept Of.aimass: movement 
on the ‘basis of a - specific. econo: 
mic programme. ‘Whether ‘there 
is also recognition of the fact 
that no Leftist party by itself is 
Strong enough today to conduct 
such a massive movement and 
that to be successful it has’to be 
one organised collectively by all 


the progressive parties, remains 
to be seen. It is true that this is 
the approach indicated by the 
Conference, but it takes more than 
resolutions and declarations to 
bring about genuine programme- 
based ‘Leftsunity, as we have seen 
‘jn the past. w 
While the SSP is thus moving 
towards Left” unity, however 
slowly and uncertainly, the PSP ° 
continues to occupy a dubious 


~. positioņin Left politics. Made 


sup Of? disparate elements, to 
many of whom Socialism is no 
more than a convenient slogan, 
it is unable to shed.the obsessions 
which “havé characterised its 
thinking from the ‘days when 
Sri'Ashoka Mehta was its top- 
most leader. The thinking ‘of 
some Of its leaders‘ is closer ‘to 
that of ‘the Congress leadership 
than to that of the Leftist parties. 
~ At its Kanpur conference the 
PSP has taken care to make it 
clear that its purpose is ‘to fight 
Communists rather: than the 
monied, classes who are ‘holding 
the-people to ransom. In view of 
the fact that the Communists 
form a‘big chunk of the Leftist 
movement while the PSP is ‘al- 
most insignificant in terms of 
mass strength, the PSP’s attitude 
can only be taken to be aimed at 
helping the -vested interests 
against-the Left. .»  - . 
‘Unity with the SSP, about 
whichithe'!PSP -leaders are not 
tired of talking; ‘is obviously not 
possible or. desirable in- these 
circumstances. : There are: no 
doubt. many in the PSP who, 
although they believe in the 
socialist ideology, cling: to that 
party only ‘because of a cultivated 
fear‘of:Communism. They have 
to: decide now whether it is ‘better 
to join hands with the SSP, the 
Communists and other progres- 
sives, or‘to Continue to be part 
ofa directioriless group capable 
only of creating confusion ‘in the 
ranks of the progressives. The 
solution would seem 10 be ‘for 
the honest socialists in the party 
to join'one of the other Leftist 
parties, -leaving the pro-Congress 
iand ‘pro-Western elements td join 
the Congress or the Swatantra 
Party. -As it is constituted today 
the. PSP serves no purpose so far 
as‘the common people of this 
-country are concerned. `’ 
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AMYUKTFA Socialist § Party’s 

dramatic exit from the coali- 
tion ministry in UP—as: its third 
national conference at: Gaya 
mandated it on the New Year 
Day—marks the beginning ofa 
new phase in the post-Lohia 
period. The issue had been. dis- 
cussed in the National Committee 
for four days and final decision 
awaited an opportune moment. 


For, the Committee was in no 


mood to get a mandate of the 
National Conference directing the 
party ministers in UP Govern- 
ment to resign’ The compromise 
made on the land revenue issue 
which had earlier led the. SSP 
Ministers to submit their resig- 
nations—soon after Dr 
Lohia’s death—had made the 
leadership wiser and cautious. 
The dominant view in the Com- 
mittee was resignation as a poli- 
tical weapon had become out- 
dated, because neither the party. 
legislators nor the people -had 
been impressed by the manner, im 
which the “major climbdown” 

was sought to be justified. 


The readiness of the leader- 
ship to respond favourably to 
the demand for-quitting the UP 
Ministry, is to be seen however, 
in the context of its anxiety to 
pacify the militant youth wing of 
the party. The Samajvadi Yuv- 
jan Sabha had, in a separate 
meeting earlier, adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the leadership to 
take unequivocal decision in res- 


pect of united front governments. - 


The Sabha has become very asser- 


tive after Lohia’s demise, and’. 
though, according to Sri Kishen 


Patnaik, the National Committee 
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SSP. Prepares for “Great Fight” 


RAMESH JAURA 


“could not keep pace with the 
dynamism of the youth element” 
it was “amenable to pressure from 
the more radical constituent of the 
party”. This is to be seen in the 


‘directive to the UP Ministers to 


withdraw, the decision to launch 
countrywide struggle after three 
months, and the language resolu- 
tion as amended finally. 

‘It is in this backdrop that the 
new phase—‘‘on to struggle’’— 
in post-Lohia SSP has started. 
With UP as- a testing ground, 
either the Bihar government 
would be dynamised or soon the 
SSP Ministers in the State coali- 
tion would quit. Though the SSP 
is a majority party in the Bihar 
coalition, and its performance 


- has been rated high by the party’s 


leadership, majority of the 816 
delegates to the Gaya Conference 
made no’ bones about emphasi- 
sing the ill-repute which the SSP 
hadearned following the defec- 
tion of Sri B.P. Mandal along with 
his followers, and the formation 
of the Soshit Dal. Even the 


‘General Secretary’s report was all 


but praise for the Bihar govern- 
ment, ' though later, Deputy 
Chief Minister Karpuri Thakur 
described 90 per cent of the char- 
ges “baseless”. 

However, more than in any 
State, Bihar has witnessed a grow- 
ing alienation between the party 
workers and MLAs and Ministers. 
Doubts persist among party wor- 
kers in respect of whether the 


SSP would gain if there was a 


mid-term poll. Power corrupts 
every flesh and blood: whether 
Socialist or not.’. And these dou- 
bts are. often buttressed with 


grim warning that SSP might not 


see a better fate, in the post-Lohia 
period than the Congress after 
Gandhi. However, such predic- 


~ tions are likely to be belied if the 


present’ internal democracy is not 
throttled by an intolerant leader. 
The effective presence of the 
youth, would no doubt ensure 
against any major deviation from 
‘the Lohia line till the expanding 
base of the party is matched by 
an increasing number of oppor- 
tunists. 

It is in this context that sugges- 
tions were made for abolition of 
mass membership and institution 
of primary and active members. 
This, it‘ was felt, would check 
the inflow of “undesirable” ele- 
ments into the party, and the 
leadership has promised conside- 
tation of the issue. But SSP’s 
ə organisational flabiness being as it 
is, one would wonder how the 
present state of affairs is to be 
improved by such technical or 
constitutional moves alone. 


An essential part of the new 
phase that has been unleashed is: 
the stepped up agitation against 
English, in which the UP unit of 
the SSP has taken the lead, while 
in Bihar a campaign is being built 
up for providing justice to the 
share-croppers. And, this accor- 
ding to the Gaya Political Reso- 
lution, is to “strengthen the mass 
base and mass work of the SSP.” 


The beginning of the ‘‘agita- 
tional” phase, however, comes at 
a pointin time when the Jan Sangh 
seems to haye gone a long way 
from rigidity to liberalism in res- 
pect of the language policy. And, 
surely SSP does not. wish the race 
towards South to be left to Jan 
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Sangh. 

This is evidenced by the reali- 
sation on the part of the leader- 
ship that the “misgivings” in the 
South over SSP’s language policy 
need be -removed without delay. 
In this anxiety, the original draft 
resolution at Gaya gave so many 
concessions to thenon-Hindi States 
that the delegates wondered how 
it was different from the Congress 
policy. At the insistence of Sri 

“Madhu Limaye and Sri George 
Fernandes, Sri S. M. Joshi had to: 
accept the amendment ‘by’ ‘the 
Andhra SSP Chairman Sri T.L.R. 
Sharma. The amended para of 
the resolution thus read: “For 
recruitment: to Central ,Goyern- 
ment services candidates . coming 
from Hindi-speaking States will 
have to know Hindi and one more 

. Staté language mentioned it the 
VIII Schedule, of those States 
who have opted out for Hindi as 
the link language and have abo- 
lished English, For candidates 
coming from those States whos 
have not opted out for Hindi know- 
ledge of their States language 
and Hindi ot English will be re- 
quired.” 

And, if one ‘were to 'gd by 
what Sri Dorai Babu (Madrés) 
said, the. Language Resolution 
would help the party expand its 
base in ‘Tamilnad; though 
Sri K. Chandrashekharan from 
Kerala disapproved of the amend- 
ment and felt that the Language 
policy could not be the basis for 
expansion in his State at least. * 
However, an analysis ofthe Reso- , 
lution brings out the three zones 
into which the country is divided: 
a) Hindi States; b) non-Hindi- 
States which have adopted regio- 
nal languages at -the State level 
and have opted out for Hindi as 
the link language; and c) mon- 
Hindi States which have adopted 
regional languages and have opted 
ster for English as the link langu- 
ag 

“the SSP leaders. claims that 
their Language policy isnot only 
an instrument for strengthening it- 
selfin the non-Hindi States but also 
a weapon to end the domination 
of the English-educated class over 
the teeming millions of the coun- 
try, who are either illiterate or’ 
have little knowledge’ of :English. 
It is these. majority” Indians who. 
are “backward”. Here’conies iir 
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the SSP’s caste policy aiming at 
preferential treatment for the 
backward communities so that 
having been so long victims of 
“equality of opportunity” they 
might get the “opportunity” itself. 
According to Sri Joshi, if the 
SSP policy is clearly understood 
the present contradication between 
his party and the DMK. would 
appear to be “more apparent than 
real,” For, essentially the we 
have a “common approach” 


the ‘ maim ‘problem of winning, 
power * for the’ »downtroddén? ' 
masses” 


Another milestone in the new 
phase in post-Lohia SSP is the 
“Charter of Demands” that the 
National Conference has served 
on the Central Government which 
according to the party, is the main 
threat to the stability of the .non- 
Congress governments, “thereby 
creating a new crisis in the nation’s 
public life”. `. Among the ways 
employed. for. toppling the non- 
Congress governments are 
mentioned ‘the use of ‘political 
and economic power in 
its hands..by with holding 
the supply of foodgrains from 
the Central quota and by denying 
overdraft and credit facilities for 
developmental work”. Having 
warned the, Centre that its failure 
to act on’ the demands would 
compel the SSP to launch, a 
“mighty agitation” in the country, . 
the party seems to claim of 
having stolen a march over the 
CPI and CP(M). The SSP lead- 
ership appears to be optimistic 
that the two CPs may agree to 
give similar call for: nationwide 
mass action against the eeu 
Government. 

Howerver, their are no imme-\ 
diate indications of any definite 
preparation for the SSP to launch 
after three months “mass and in- 
dividual civil disobediences”. One 
is tempted to forecast .that ‘‘this 
great fight to liberate the country 
from the Congress rule? might 
have to be postponed in view of 
the need to form: “Jimited fronts” 
on “specific issues’. However, 
according to the Gaya Political 
Resolution, the policy of ‘remove 
the Congress and save the 
country’ cannot be implemented 
throughout the country and at the 
Centre “without an all-Oppositon 


front ‘based on a` commonly ag- 


reed minimum programme”. It 
is in this context that “the 
Opposition unity in some form or 
other becomes absolutely neces- 
sary”, even though it is only be- 
cause the “socialist forces wedded 
to nationalism, democracy and 
revolutionary change have not 
become strong enough to provide 
by themselves an alternative 
Government”. 

No doubt it was a hard task 
to produce a political resolution 


„purported to satisfy the former 


SP men-and former PSPites insi- 
de SSP. While the former critici- 
sed soft-pedalling which the reso- 
lution had done, the latter protes- 
ted against a casual reference- to 
“socialist unity’. But the leadér- 
ship—which acted unitedly save 
the brief interlude whew differ- 
ences were aired freely during the 
discussion on the Language policy 
—wasin no mood to “go witha 
‘begging bowl for unity’. The 
National Committee after hearing 
Sri Karpuri Thakur who initiated 
the discussion on PSP-SSP merger, 
decided that the merger could 
not come about except on- the 
basis of principles, and if the PSP 
wished talks in this connection it 
was welcome. The pressure of 
the militant youth and the failure 
of PSP national conference ‘in 
Kanpur till then to refer to the 
issue helped the leadership to stay 
put on the merger issue. Sri 
Joshi, ‘in his Presidential Address 
to the Conference, had said that 
the unity of the two parties 
“must be a real unity”, and he 
assured that “on our side’ we 
shall 'never show the slightest un- 
willingness to meet them and 
discuss and make the effort to 
come together”. 

The merger issue, not unexpec- 
tedly, was brought in the organi- 
sational elections at the initial 
stages only to be relegated. into 
the background later. For, -even 
Sri Maharaj Singh Bharati—who. 
is known to bein favour of the 
merger—had to shift his platform 
and instead, became the spokes- 
man of the anti-official group, 
which was headed by Sri Braj Raj 
Singh. Although the pro-changers 
lost in the contest for the post of 
the General Secretary (which was 
retained. by Sri Ram Sewak 
Yadav), one could not ignore the 
strength of feeling against the 
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present leadership. Sri Braj Raj 
Singh, has made no secret that 
his energies would be concentra- 
ted on “bringing down the Syndi- 
cate” though, according to him, 
it might take another two years, 
which would witness shifting 
alignments in the party—as bet- 
ween age and youth, militants and 
agitationists. And, one is incli- 
ned to agree with Sri Kishen 
Patnaik that the leadership’s ame- 
nability to pressure from the 
dynamic youth is a hopeful, sign 
of the party’s vitality. : 

A significant feature of the 


ECONOMIC NOTEBOOK . 





T= Prime Minister’s optimistic 
forecast at her first press 
conference in the New Year that 
the economic outlook for 1968 
is “good” is hardly borne out 
if one has to go round the diffe- 
rent economic Ministeries under 
her. 

The expectation that economic 
recovery will surely and almost 
automatically come about oncé 
the agricultural production shows 
an improvement can by now be 
taken as yet another false assump- 
tion to which the Government 
leadership had been clinging for 
so long. The economic situation 
has been allowed to degenerate 
to such a dangerous extent in the 
past two years that it-has lost 
its developmental potential al- 
most entirely and itis not possi- 
ble to take advantage of even 
such a major favourable turn as 
upsurge in agricultural produc- 
tion to arrest the decay and 
resume planned development. 

From all indications, it is now 
freely admitted’ that agricultural 
production this year will ba 
bumper. The foodgrains pro- 
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“agitational phase” in SSP is the 
confidence that Sri Johi has gain- 
ed for the first time since Dr 
Lohia’s demise. Sri Joshi com- 
mands respect and faith among 
various sections of the Party and 
quotes Dr Ambedkar more than 
Lohia, while subscribing to the 
latter’s “Socialism of the Streets”. 
It was a measure of Sri Joshi’s 
popularity that Sri Raj Narain 


having let his candidature for the 


chairmanship be aired among his 
supporters, withdrew it quietly. 
And, yet if Sri Joshi had to join 
hands with Sri Raj Narain, it was 
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. duction is expected not only to 


achieve the target of 95 million 
tonnes but actually reach upto 
100 million tonnes. With easing 
of the basic supply position in 
the economy and larger availabi- 
lity of agricultural raw materials 
for a whole range of industries as 
well as improvement in the pur- 
chasing powers of a sizeable sec- 
tion of the peasantry, it is esti- 
mated that economic growth in 
the year might turn out to be as 
high as 12 percent. 


Butin spite of all this, the 
hope of achieving stability and 
laying the foundations of balanc- 
ed economic development in the 
coming years is beginning to 
recede in Government as well as 
Planning Commission circles. 


When is was decided to shift 
the Fourth Plan to 1969-74 
period and to treat the next year 
as a preparation for launching it 
ona firmer and more 
basis, the rationale of it was 
quite understandable. But if it 
was not meant to declare a plan 
holiday as its critics alleged, the 


secure . 


because the latter’ still continues 
to be indispensable in tackling 
the “‘Banaraswallas” who form 
the backbone of the great fight to 
be launched in-the coming mon- 
ths. For Sri Limaye, it is the 
primary job to strengthen his own 
position amongst the youth ele- 


. ments in the Party, and establish 


himself among the Biharis, who 
have sent him to Parliament. 
There is obviously no short cut 
to achieving undisputed leader- 
ship of SSP in the years ahead, 
ott through the Hindi heart- 
and. 


-W 
annual plan 1968-69 had to be 
made a blueprint for meaningful 
and determined action during the 
year for creating basic where- 
withal for long-term planning 
afterwards. That atleast was 
the intention and the promise of 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission. 


T= events, however, have 
moved quite differently. The 
last meeting of the National 
Development Council and even 
more the discussions held with 
the State Governments of their 
annual plan for the next year 
indicate that decay of the deve- 
lopment process far from being 
arrested will only accentuate next 
year. Asthe Planning Commis- 
sion has entered into the last two 
weeks of its exercise to produce 
the annual plan 1968-69, it is no 
longer denied in Yojana Bhavan 
that the intentions and the 
promises held out by the plan- 
ners stand totally. frustrated. 
The crisis in planning and the 
decay in development process has 
been spotlighted mainly in the 
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form of lack of resources so that 
eventhe next year’s plan may 
not be possible to.maintain at the 
level of last year. The malaise 
shown up in this manner is, how- 
ever, far deeper and many-sided. 

| The outlays proposed for the 
States indicate a likely shortfall 


of nearly Rs 100 crores compared - 


to last year. It will mean not 
only.a’ further slowing down of 
developmental activity by the 
States but will also accentuate 
uneven regional development. 
For, the more developed States— 
among them Maharashtra and 
Gujarat—have managed to 
increase their outlays because they 
had larger surpluses in their own 


budgets and also secured an 
increase in their share of the 
Central assistance. The latter 


has been allowed in the name of 
levelling up of the share of the 
States over the period of three 
years before the Fourth Plan is 
launched. Such of the States 
which had been granted accelerat- 
ed Central assistance in the first 
two years have suffered a cut in 
their Central assistance for the 
subsequent year, and others have 
been given proportionately more. 
Was the next year the best time 
for such levelling process is dif- 
cult to appreciate. 

‘The total Central assistance 
of Rs 590 crores has been kept at 
the level of last year, In net 
effect, however, this means a 
significant cut because the repay- 
ment liability of the States on, 
past Central loans will be subs- 
tantially Jarger than this year. 
The State Governments had to 
repay to the Centre‘this year, by 
way of principle and interest, a 
sum of Rs 580 crores. almost 
equal to what they received as 


Central assistance. The repay- 
ment liability next year will ex- 
ceed the amount of Central 
assistance. In the case of Madras 
and some other States, the major 
reason for erosion of their own 
resources is on’ account of this 
repayment liability. Ifthe system 
of disbursing Central assistance 
among the States has to be deter- 
mined on a three-year basis, the 
claim of the States to total Cen- 
tral assistance next year too 
should haveincreased progressive- 
ly. The Central commitment for 
total-assistance for the five-yéar 
period, 1966-71, was Rs 3500 
crores. Out of which the Cen- 
tre will actually give hardly Rs 
1600 crores. 


EF the States have been put in 
such a straitjacket, the Cen- 
tral programmes are confronted 
with similar constraint on 
résources. Itis reported that the 
minimum Central assistance to 
the States and provisions for 
Central programmes even after 
cutting them to the very bones, 
there will still be need to resort 
to a sizeable deficit financing of 
nearly Rs 300 crores in the Cen- 
tral Budget. This is obviously 
on the assumption that, like the 
resistance on the part of the 
State Governments to mobilise 
additional resources for fear of 
touching vested interests which 
are dominant in their sphere, the 
Central Government too: is not 
willing to undertake additional 
resource, mobilisation ona subs- 
tantial scale. i 
The total result of this situa- 
tion is that the Planning Com- 
mission is by now reconciled to 
an exercise in arithmetic, tbat is 
adding up the outlays on the 
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basis of available resources at the 
Centre and the States, and thus 
present a plan which will 
barely keep up the pretenses 
rather than prepare ground for 
resuming development. The 
Planning Commission circles 
frankly conceded that the Plan 


next year will definitely not be a` 


plan for development and at best 
will be a maintenance plan, if 
not one which will result in fur- 
ther depressing the economy. 

If step up in investment is thus 
ruled out, the State will not be 
able to lift the economy from the 
present condition of stagnation 
and depression in which the 
industrial sector is now placed. 
The possibility of correcting the 
distortions in the social sector 
like health and education which 
the Planning Commission was so 
keen to rectify by stepping up 
outlays in this sector is also no 
longer entertained. The un- 
employment situation, already - 
aggravated, will also deteriorate 
further. All this is fairly well 
evident. But a still more serious 
upshot is the total dependence 
onforeign aid for the mainte- 
nance of the economy and the 
budetary position itself that is 
being entertained by important 
sections in the Government. This 
is even more dangerous and 
humiliating that the earlier advo- 
cacy of foreign aid as an agent to 
stimulate and promote economic 
development. 


A big controversy is now going 
on within the Government in 
which the Planning Commission 
is also drawn. This centres on 
the policy of import - liberali- 
sation based on foreign non-pro- 
ject aid, 

Besides the pressure of the 
World Bank for devalution and 
linked with it for import liberali- 
sation, an important considera- 
tion with those who went along 
with it was that freely available 
supply of components, parts and 
raw materials will result in better 
utilization’ of established indus- 
trial capacities and an increase 
in industrial production. Within 
a very short time it, became quite 
clear that the effect was quite 
contrary to what was claimed. 
The liberal imports .began to act 
not only as disincentive for 
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further import substitution but 
competed with the existing pro- 
duction of internal 
capacities and resulted in aggrav- 
ting'the problem of their under 
utilization. 

For some time now the 
Industrial Development Ministry 
has been trying to minimise such 
adverse effect of liberalised 
imports by insisting that indigen- 
ous products should have prefe- 
rence over imported ones. The 
Planning Commission has also 
strongly backed this position. 
But, even when the principle is 
accepted, the practice is not 
along these lines in most casés, 
whether in the public or pri- 
vate sectors. In some cases, 
the very conditions of foreign 


N 


industrial. 


` aid lay down purchases on the 


basis of global tenders and in 
other cases, timely delivery or 
costs are made the excuses to 
prefer imported items. The 
Pinance Ministry has no objec- 
tion to such imports provided 
they are received against non- 
project aid. 

The Finance Ministry, in fact, ~ 
has of late conspired in favour of 
such imports for the simple reason 
that greater inflow of non-project 
aid places in its hands larger 
revenue accruals forthe Budget. 
Indeed, one of the big worries of 
the Finance Ministry is that the 
aid inflow has been far less than 
budgeted for and is creating 
additional holes in its budgetary 
structure, Instead of reduction 


in foreign aid becoming a matter 
of satisfaction,.such is our help- 
lessness that itis becoming a 
matter of concern. The Finance 
Ministry is known to have been 
a major backer of as large a PL 
480 foodgrains import next year 
as possible in spite of the bumber 
crop, for the same reason. 

We have thus been led to a 
situation where foreign aid is no 
longer a support to internal 
effort for development but a 
substitute for it, and is essentially 
depended upon to maintain the 
economy rather than assist its 


‘development. There is thus little 


justification for Smt Gandhi to 
discern “Signs of hope”? in the 
state of the nation’s economy. 


Indo-Arab Trade Relations 


(EWED in the context of econo- 
mic and foreign policies of 
India and the various Arab coun- 
tries, a survey of Indo-Arab trade 
during 1947-67 shows that these 
have gone through several phases, 
and have been based on close 
political understanding, a comple- 
mentary pattern of demand, and 
physical proximity between the 
two areas, 


Due to a relatively narrow 
raw material base of the Arab 
states (the economies of most of 
the Arab countries are largely 
dependent on a single product), 
and the fact that most of them 
follow non-protectionist policies 
on the one hand, and a relative 
shortage of mineral oils, long- 
staple cotton and phosphates in 
India on the other hand, India’s 


trade with the Arab world has re- © 


corded- a substantial increase 
during the last twenty years (See 
Table.) 


From a very low base of Rs 
51.77 crores in 1947-48 (exports: 
Rs 19.25 crores, imports: Rs 32. 
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52 crores, reflecting an unfavour- 
able balance of Rs 13.27 crores), 
the Indo-Arab trade rose to the 
high figure of Rs 144.09 crores in 
1966-67 (exports : Rs 80.71 
crores, imports: Rs 63.38 crores, 
marking a favourable balance of 
Rs 17.33-crores), What is more 
significant is the fact that the 
previous imbalance has been set 
right, and this forms the cemen- 


ting basis of mutually beneficial 
trade. 

During World War II, India, 
because of her industrial potential 
and natural resources, became 
the main supply centre for Allied 
forces stationed in West Asia and 
North Africa. Thus whereas 
before the War, India’s trade with 
the. Arab countries, particularly 
those which’ were under some 


INDIA’S TRADE WITH THE ARAB WORLD 


(Value is Rs. Crores) 








Years Exports and Re-exports Imports Balance of Trade. 
"(947-48 19.25 32.52 —13.27 
1951-54 34.75 81.00 —46.25 
1956-57 46.39 50.28 — 3.89 
1961-62 48.66 56.61 — 7.95 
1965-66 66.54 44.93 ‘-+-21.61 
1966-67 80.71 63.38 +17.33 

This Table has been compiled in the following way: (a) Data 


for 1947-48 and 1951-52 has been collected from Annual Statement 
of Foreign Trade of India, Vol. YI, Dept of Commercial Intelligence 


and Statistics) Nos. 85-91. 


(b) Data for the rest of the years has 


been collected from Monthly Statistics of the Foreign Trade of India 
(Dept of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics). . 
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form of British influence, was 
steadily developing, it registered 
a great boom as a result of the 
hostilities in the Mediterranean 
region and the comparative secu- 
rity_of the sea-route between India 
and the Arab East. 

Traditionally, Indo-Arab trade 
has been characterized by a rigid 
pattern of trading in a limited 
number of commodities. The 
principal items exported by India 
to the Arab countries are cotton 
and synthetic fibre textiles, jute 
products, tea, tobacco, and of 
late, a number of manufactured 
items. And the, chief Arab ex- 
ports to India comprise of raw 
cotton, mineral oils and natural 
phosphates. 

In the early years of Indepen- 
dence, as a result of post-war 
and Korean boom conditions, 
India’s foreign trade entered a 
period of exponential growth. In 
- these years the Indo-Arab trade, 
too, recorded a steady expansion; 
but from India’s viewpoint this 
growth was far from satisfactory. 
For instance, on the eve of 
India’s First Five Year Plan, the 
deficit incurred by India on its 
trade with the Arab countries 
amounted to Rs 46.25 crores. A 
host of factors accounted for this 
imbalanced growth of Indo-Arab 
trade: the end of World War H 
and the subsequent return of tra- 
ditional suppliers in the Arab 
world; the loss of cotton growing 
areas of West Punjab and jute 
growing areas of East Bengal as 
a consequence of the Partition of 
the sub-continent; the devaluation 
of the Indian Rupee in 1949; the 
sharp rise in the commodity prices, 
particularly of raw cotton, and 
the growing Indian demand for 
producers’ goods required for 
domestic industry; the decline of 
Indian jute exports due to severe 
competition from Pakistan and 
accumulated jute stocks with the 
Arab countries; and adoption of 
radical protective measures by 
some of India’s major trading 
partners in the Arab world. 

During this period, the rise in 
the value of Indian imports from 
the Arab world did not represent 
so much of increase in the volume 
asin value reflected by the rise 
in prices, while the price level of 
Indian goods destined for the 
Arab world, generally speaking, 
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_. decline. 


remained stable. 

India’s commercial policy 
during the period under review 
has not been subjected to radical 
changes. In spite of the best 
efforts of India to diversify its 
exports as well as redirect its for- 
eign trade, no significant compo- 
sitional or directional change was 


‘evident until the end of the 


Second Five Year Plan period as 
far as the Indo-Arab trade is 
concerned, Neither the minor 
changes in the fiscal measures 
adopted in India from time to 
time, depending on the availiblity 
of foreign exchange, nor the 
changes in the commercial policies 
of her trading partners in the 
Arab world, nor the general desire 
for economic cooperation amon- 
gst the Afro-Asian countries ex- 
pressed at Bandung, were able to 
stimulate more than a marginal 
expansion in the Indo-Arab trade. 


Post Korean Recession 


With the onset of the post- 
Korean recession, India’s exports 
to the Arab countries, as to the 
rest of the world, recorded a 
But the imports from 
the Arab world remained consis- 
tently high, mainly due to liberal 
imports policy pursued during the 
First and the Second Plan period, 
and the crucial importance to the 
Indian economy of raw cotton 
and mineral oil, of which the 
Arab states were the chief sup- 
pliers. 

However, towards the end of 
the Second Plan, a slight change in 
the pattern of Indo-Arab trade 
was noticeable. This is evident 
from the fact that the share of 
our exportsto West Asia went 
up from 5.8 per cent in 1956 to 
6.5 in 1960; and imports, On the 
other hand, came down from 
10.8 per cent in 1956 to 7.5 per 
cent during the corresponding 
period. 

It was during the Third Five 
Year Plan period, particularly 
towards its close, that the Indo- 
Arab trade showed signs of a 
balanced development. Not only 
Indian wiped out her chronic and 
recurring deficit in her trade with 
the Arab countries, bnt was also 
able to build up a small surplus. 
Although Indian exports of pri- 
mary commodities and related 
manufactures remained stagnant, 


due to the availability of long- 
staple cotton and crude oil from 
the US (under PL 480 funds) and 
from the Soviet Union (under a 
Rupee payments arrangement) 
respectively, exports of new items 
of manufactures, effective appli- 
cation of economic diplomacy, 
conclusion of meaningful bilate- 
ral trade agreements with many 
Arab countries, and the demand 
for a large variety of imported 
goods in the Arab markets, India 
has been able to push through 
her exports to and restrain her 
imports from the Arab world. 

, Thus, on the basis of recent 
trends, the growing emphasis on 
accelerating the trade between 
the non-aligned countries (which 
partly stems from India’s anxiety 
to reduce her dependence on few 
commodities and countries in her 
foreign trade), and the general 
foreign trade priorities (particu- 
larly on the imports side) as laid 
down in the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, one could be optimistic that 
not only the Indo-Arab trade is 
likely to expand, but that it 


_ would also be marked with im- 


provement in India’s favour. 

In this context it may be 
mentioned that besides the pros- 
perity of the oil-producing Arab 
states and the increased incomes 
of the Arab middle class, India, 
after the recent Arab-Israeli cri- 
sis, can benefit from what may be 
termed as disturbance oppor- 
tunity”. In the aftermath of the 
Rupee devaluation in 1966, if 
the Indian trade utilises this 
chance properly and continues to 
nurse the Arab market in inter- 
mediate and capital goods af- 
terwards; it is reasonable to 
expect that it would be able to 
make definite inroads into those 
sectors in which until the begin- 
ning of the recent crisis only the 
Western industrialised countries 
enjoyed near monopoly condi- 
tions, Efforts made in this direc- 
tion, besides providing rich divi- 
dends from political viewpoint, 
are also likely to help usin effec- 
tively countering the recessionary 
tendencies through promotion of 
exports of engineering and elec- 
trical equipments and building 
materials—sectors which are 
hardest hit by recession and for 
which the Arab markets have a 
vast potential. 
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BACKGROUND 


Vietnam: Political Problems 


T political problems of Viet- 
naro, shrouded as they are in 
the fire and smoke of the war, 
are traceable tothe days of the 
disintegration of imperialism. The 
entire erstwhile colonial world 
was beset with a series of new 
political problems with the end 
of the Second World War. 

The international public 
debates on the future of colonia- 
lism added sharper edge to the 
growing national consciousness 
of the Asians; expectations were 
aroused in the minds of the 
leaders of resurgent Asia to a 
point which only hastened the 
process of the decline of colonia- 
lism. The slogan of ‘Asia for 
the Asians’ appeared more credi- 


ble in the wake of the initial Japa- - 


nese success in the war against the 
- Allied Powers, consisting of the 
Europeans: The Japanese mili- 
tary leadership successfully sold 
their idea of a ‘co-prosperity 
sphere’ in Vietnam, more than 
elsewhere. j 


After the war, most of the: 


leaders recognised that some form 
of responsible government had 
to replace the generally arbitrary 
character of colonial- administra- 
tion; commitment to ultimate 
self-government and international 
accountability pending the attain- 
ment of self-government became 
the enforced order of colonial 
rule in the post-World War era. 
France, which ruled Indo-China, 
as a Signatoly to the Chapter of 
the United Nations was not 
immune from such commitments. 

The political problems of 
Vietnam, like those of tle pro- 
blems of most other ‘colonies’ 
‘would have been easy of compre- 
hension, if not of solution, if 
only they could be put to the 
test of this specific post-war 
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commitments of the respective 


colonial powers; meanwhile, Viet- 
nam, like a few other colonies 
became enmeshed in the wrang- 
lings of what is now known to 
be the ‘cold war’ which really 
began with the end of the war. 
The interests of the post-war 
‘Great Powers’ and those of the 
One-time ‘Great Powers’ as also 


_ of those who at some point ' of 


time after the war staked their 
claims to ‘Great Power’ status, 
clashed as much in Vietnam as 
in most other troubled spots of 
the world. It is by this frame of 
reference that one realises why 
the problem of Vietnam has elu- 
ded any solution for so long a 
period. 

US President 
personal concern for the indepen- 
dence of the colonial world is 
well-known; in sofar as Indo- 
China was concerned, as early as 


on January 24, 1944, he is repor- 


ted to have told Lord Halifax, 
the then British Ambassador to 
Washington, that, ‘France has 
had thirty million inhabitants for 
nearly one hundred years, and 
the people are worse off than they 
were at the beginning—France 
has milked it for one hundred 
years, The people of Indo- 
China are entitled to something 
better than that.” 
President Roosevelt’s resent- 
ment against French rule in Indo- 
China arose from more than 
mere humanitarian grounds, 
Asnoted by US Secretary of 
State Hull in his memoirs, in 
1943, “the President himself enter- 
tained strong views On indepen- 
dence for Indo-China. (It) struck 
in his mind as having been the 
springboard for the Japanese 
attack on the Philippines, Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies. He 


Roosevelt’s: 


could not but remember the 
devious conduct (of the French), 
the right to station (Japanese) 
troops there, without any consul- 
tation with us....” 

While enroute to the Casa- 
blanca' Conference, Roosevelt is 
reported to have told his son: 
“The native Indo-Chinese have 
been so flagrantly downtrodden 
that they thought to themselves: 
anything must be better than to 
live under French Colonial rule!.. 
Don’t think for a moment.... 
that Americans would be dying 
tonight, if it had not been for 
the short-sighted greed of the 


French, the British and the 
Dutch.” 
The US attitude towards 


French rule in Indo-China, at 
least at the Presidential level, is 
borne out by these few statements, 
which may provide one impor- 
tant reason why the United States 
did not come to France’s aid, 
when in March 1945, the Japanese 
attacked Indo-China; the French, 
unprepared, capitulated. 

In this process of the war, 
Emperor Bao Dai’s government 
could not withstand the cumula- 
tive impact of war, famine and 
plunder by the Japanese in view 
of their impending defeat; the 
leadership of the proverbially 
strong Vietnamese nationalism 
passed on to the radical Viet- 
Minh under the leadership of 
Ho-Chi-Minh. The disintegrating 
Bao-Dai administration, the im- 
prisoned French, the defeated 
Japanese and the careless Chinese 
and Americans, facilitated a 
comparatively easy Viet-Minh 
take-over of Hanoi in August 
1945. The National Liberation 
Committee of Vietnam was 
launched in August 1945 and 
after the general election and the 
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establishment of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam in 1946, the 
Viet-Minh, in effective control of 
the north of the 16th parallel, 
sought for US recognition and 
a seat in the United Nations 
Organization; the Viet-Minh were 
unsuccessful in both these 
attempts at international recog- 
nition of their regime. 

Soon, the French aware of the 
need of inaugurating a ‘rival 
Vietnamese regime, less radical 


and nationalistic than the Viet- 


Minh, set up a rival non-commu- 
nist government in Saigon under 
Bao Dai in June 1948. 

Meanwhile, the Indo-China 
war had begun in December 1946; 
the Viet-Minh controlled the 
north and also most of the coun- 
tryside, and the French, later the 
Bao Dai government, the South. 
For all practical purposes the 
war was, as is known tO be, a 
French-Viet-Minh war; Bao Dai’s 
government was so overwhelm- 
ingly dependent on the French. 
The first phase of the Indo-China 
war continued with the major 
powers, except France which was 
a party, relatively aloof. . The 
Big Two, the US and the 
USSR, were too busy in 
Europe, mostly in Germany and 
in Eastern Europe. 

The first major setback to the 
immediate post-war world power 
structure came: with the victory 
of the Communist revolution -in 
China, in 1949. The Big Powers 
readjusted their alignment in 
Asia; there were more compelling 
needs for their involvements in 
Vietnam which came to be of 
increasing relevance in the power- 
politics of the ‘cold war’. The 
Soviet Union and most -of what 
was then a monolithic ‘Commu- 
nist bloc’ recognised the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam in 
early 1950; the US, the UK, 
Australia and the Vatican recog- 
nised the Bao .Dai government 
which the French had sponsored. 

With the signing of the Sino- 
Soviet Alliance and the Economic 
Co-operation Agreement in 
February, 1950, and the Korean 
War, US President Truman 
related the defence of South 
Korea to that of Formosa- and 
Indo-China, and, promised increa- 
sed aid to Chiang-Kai-Shek as 


also tothe French in Vietnam. 
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The most vicious phase of the 
cold war soon began; after the 
partition of Korea, both China 
and the Soviet Union as well as 
the United States increased their 
assistance to their respective 
favourites in Vietnam. The initial 
US abhorrence to French pre- 
sence in Vietnam gave way to the 
new policy of aiding the French 
intheir fight against the Viet- 
Minh, so much so, that it. was 
admitted at the US Congress 
Committee that the US' Admi- 
nistration exerted strong pressures 
upon France not to pursue peace 
feelers extended by the Viet-Minh 
in 1952; despite an unstable 
economy and politics at home, 
France was goaded to continue 


the war under United States’ 
pressures and’ also increasing 
US aid. 


Meanwhile, North Vietnam 
led by Ho-Chi-Minh and helped 
by China and the Soviet Union, 
launched its economic reconstruc- 
tion and also continued its war 
against the French. 

With the coming into power 
of the Republican Party in the 
United States in 1952, the 
Administration found the new 
policy of ‘containment of Com- 
munism’ hamstrung by domestic 
compulsions; having branded the 
preceding Democratic Adminis- 
tration as having beenrun by a 
“War Party” and cashing on it, 
the Eisenhower-Dulles combina- 
tion found themselves, by their 
electoral promises and domestic 
public opinion, inhibited from 
any immediate direct involvement 
in Vietnam. Curious contradic- 
tions emerged between their 
policies and their pronounce- 
ments; in January 1954, while 
Dulles was launching his policy 
of “massive retaliation” in Viet- 
Nam, Eisenhower announced 
that, he “could conceive of no 
greater tragedy than for the 
United States to become involved 
in anall-out war in Indo-China”; 
this, when the US aid had 
already reached a point. where 
Le Monde (November 12, 1953) 
quoted an American diplomat 
as saying: “weare the last French 
colonialists in Indo-China.” 

, it is interesting at this stage 
to look back on the vigorous pub- 
lic debate going on in the Unit- 
ed States at the time on the ques- 


. that we paid in Korea”; 


tion of direct American ,involve- 
ment in Vietnam, which, later, 
in the sixties, in the second - 
phase ofthe Indo-China war, 
reached such menacing propor- 
tions as to evoke from the 
Presidential aide, McGeorge 
Bundy, the public censor of what 
he called the ‘“gullibility of think- 
ing men.” 

The French were finding it 


, increasingly difficult to bear the 


burden of the Indo-China war, 
with a strained economy and unsta- 
ble ` political leadership; they 
were anxious to pass the burden 
onto the United States, which, 
the latter was not unwilling to 
undertake if only France stayed 
on in Vietnam. 

Thus, when the French Army 
Chief General Paul Ely, in Wash- 
ington, in March 1954 pointed 
out that the loss of Indo-China 
was tantamount to defeat in the 


_ whole South-East Asia, it only 


corresponded with the views of the 
Republican government in’ the 
United States, whose President, 
Eisenhower, said only a few weeks 
later (April 7, 1954) that, “the 
loss of Indo-China will cause the 
fall of South-East Asia like a set 
of dominoes.” 

But there were others, like, Army 
Chief, General Ridgeway who 
felt that, the price of a Western 
victory in Indo-China would be 
“as great as, or greater than, 
Senator, 
later President, John Kennedy 
blamed France’s unreasonable 
demands on Ho-Chi-Minh, for 
the Indo-China war; Senator, 
later President, Johnson expressed 
the. views of the Democratic party 
as being “against sending Ameri- 
can G Is into the mud and muck 
of Indo-China on a blozd letting 
Spree to perpetuate colonialism 
and White Man’s exploitation in 
Asia.” 

Despi‘e all thee Congres- 
sional, and even of the Pentagon’s 
Opposition, the US Administra- 
began to reassert itself in Indo- 
tion China; with increasing French 
inability: tə continu: the war 
effort, the US pressure came in 
the shap2 of increased economic 
and military assistance, till it 
almost decided on a policy of 
direct intervention, if only sup- 
ported by “other allies” like 
Britain, and if possible some 
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Asian nations. 

Britain, the closest of all the 
post-war allies of the US at 
this point refused to be persua- 
ded to any “United action”, for 
which Dulles came to talk with 
Edenin London. British Prime 
Minister Eden’s views were 
categorical; he said: “I cannot 
see what threat would be sufficien- 
tly potent to make China swallow 
so humiliating a rebuff without 
any face-saving concession in 
return. If Iam rightin this view, 
the faint warning to China would 
have no effect, and the coalition 
would then have to withdraw 
ignominiously or else embark on 
warlike action against China”. 
As Eden, later explained that, 
Britain refused “to endorse a bad 
policy for the sake of unity.” 

Dulles explained the failure 
of the plan for United military 
action on Britain; “some of the 
parties had held back”, was 
what he said in a speech in 
Seattle. Britain, in any case, 
was not prepared to involve her- 
self to save the empire for France, 
while she still had her hands full 
in other parts of Asia, notably in 
Malaya; besides, it was of doubt- 
ful advantage for Britain to 
throw away the share of the 
trade with China by involving 
herself in a situation which had 
the possibility of a large-scale 
war with China; with her heavy 
dependence upon -foreign trade, 
Britain could not afford to be as 
choosy about “her customers as 
the US could be, with only four 
percent of the US economy 
depending on foreign trade. This 
has been an important reason 
for the difference in attitude of 
the US and Britain. towards 
China; this difference in their 
attitudes was reflected in their 
policy on Vietnam, then, as 
later. 


Geneva Conference 


The fall of Dien-Bien-Phu 
signified the defeat of the French 
in Vietnam; it was only a ques- 
tion of time before the French 
finally withdrew. It was at this 
time, when militarily France was 
at its weakest position in Viet- 
nam, that the Foreign Ministers 
at their conference in Borlin decl- 
ded to hold the Geneva Confer- 
ence in June 1954 to settle “out- 
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standing issues in the Far East”, 
namely, in Korea and Indo- 
China. 

It may be worthwhile to sum- 
marise the Big Powers’ attitudes 
on the eve of the Geneva Con- 
ference, before analysing results 
of the Conference. 

France at this time had been 
making desperate appeals for a 
more active US intervention in 
Vietnam, to which, despite the 
intentions of the policy-makers, 
the US public opinion was still 
not prepared, so soon after the 
Korean experience. But short 
of open and direct involvement, 
the US policy-makers, Dulles in 
particular, was interested in put- 
ting up a “policy of boldness”; 
for, according to an article in 
Life believed to have been spon- 
sored by Dulles, “the Chinese 
and the Soviets knew that the 
US was prepared to act decisively 
to prevent the fall of South-East 
Asia”; this was what Dulles wan- 
ted to put across. Dulles himself 
withdrew and the US ultimately 
refused to sign the Geneva Agree- 
ments. i 

At Geneva, the North Viet- 
namese, the Chinese and the 
Soviets, representing the parties 
and the allies of the militarily 
victorious side, spoke from a 
position of strength, there being 
three important compulsions to 
keep their demands within accept- 
able limits of their opponents’ 
susceptibilities : (i) the desire to 
reconstruct their economy keep- 
ing in view their possible coming 
to power in case of an election; (ii) 
the desire to accommodate with 
the susceptibilities of the noali- 
gned powers of Asia, like India, 
Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon, all of 
whom were interested in a peace- 
ful solution of the problem; (iii) 
to prevent the possibility of an 
anti-Communist coalition led by 
the US and also of the establish- 
ment of US supplied bases in 
Indo-China, about which the 
Frénch delegate, Mendes-France 
hinted. 

In other words, whereas Men- 
des-France and Eden found them- 
selves able to negotiate at Geneva 
from Dulles’ show of strength 
rather than from the militarily 
weakened French position, the 
North Vietnamese and their Com- 
munist allies were not prepared 


to throw away at the conference 


table whatever advantage they 
had gained at the battle 
field; this would have been 


particularly foolhardy in view of 
the known political strength of the 
Viet-Minh in the event of a 
country-wide election in Vietnam. 

The major agreements of the 
Geneva Conference of 1954 on 
Indo-China could be summarised 
as under :— : 

(i) Cambodia, Laos and Viet- 
nam were to be indepen- 
dent States, and, free from 
foreign alliances; 

Gi) All troops—those of the 
Bao Dai Government, the 
French and the North Viet- 
namese—were to be with- 
drawninto their respective 
zones On either side of the 
17th parallel. All prepa- 
rations for mutually hos- 
tile military position were 

___ to be discontinued. 

(iii) Elections were to be held 
under the United Nations’ 
Supervision, within two 
years, for unifying the two 
parts of Vietnam. 

One of the incidental by-pro- 
ducts of the Geneva Conference 
was the emergence of the People’s 
Republic of China as a major 
world power, de facto, if not de- 


re. : 

The US Government, while it. 
refused to sign the Geneva Agree- 
ments, issued a separate Declara- 
tion, wherein, it took “note of the 
agreements concluded at Geneva”, 
and declared ‘that, “(i) it will 
refrain from the threat or the 
use of force to disturb them (the 
Geneva Agreements) and (ii) it 
would view any renewal of aggres- 
sion in violation of the aforesaid 
agreements with grave concern 
and as seriously threatening inter- 
national peace and security”; it 
went on to add that the US was 
in favour of the principle of free 
elections under United Nation’s 
supervision, and that, all the 
three Indo-Chinese countries 
should be permitted to determine 
their own future. 

President Eisenhower in a 
press conference on June 30, 1954, 
summed up the US policy in 
Geneva as one of “co-existence 
without appeasement”; although, 
in the Congress, Senator Jenner 
thought that, “the United States 
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has been Out-thought, out-traded, 
Out-generalled”’ at Geneva. But 
as.facts bore out, later, when she 
renewed massive aid to South 
Vietnam, the US was in an advant- 
tageous position by not signing 
the Geneva Agreements. 


Post’ Geneva Developments 


Meanwhile, the US: policy of 
‘containment of Communism’, 
was finding new methods of ex- 
pression; among Other reasons that 
explained the US scepticism about 
the Geneva talks as much as the 
Communist bloc’s anxiety to 
‘come to terms, but for which no 
agreement would have been possi- 
ble at Geneva. 

The USA suceessfully conclu- 
ded 4 series of mutual assistance 
agreements with Australia, New 
Zealand, Philippines and Japan, 
followed by agreements with 
South Korea and Formosa; in 
September 1954, the South-East 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty 
was signed in Manila; since out- 
right alliance against the three 
Indo-China States was precluded 
by the Geneva : Agreements, a 
Protocal was attached to the 
Manila Pact providing for collec- 
tive opposition to aggression and 
pledging collective economic .aid 
to Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam. 
A chain of anti-Communist alli- 
ances was an added appendage 
to Dulles’ pursuit of the policy 
of brinksmanship, in the thick of 
the cold war. 

The Soviet Union and China 
granted massive aid for economic 
reconstruction of North Vietnam 
which started with renewed vig- 
our in the hope of the impending 
unification which, Ho-Chi-Minh 
was confident, would bring Viet- 
nam under Communist rule. This 
was precisely the possibility which 
the US feared and was determi- 
ned to avoid at all costs. 

During this period - there were 
two main deterrents against a 
more positive US role in Vietnam; 
(i) continued, though increasingly 
ineffective, French presence; (ii) 
increasing opposition to Bao 
Dai’s rule and bis diminishing 
stature, at home and abroad. . 

As for the French, as early as 
in September 1954, in fact notlong 
after the Geneva Conference,. the 


US told France that the. US. aid. 
would be given direct..to  Indo-. 
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China and not to support. the 
-Frenchforces; France, maintain- 
ing a policy of “positive non- 
involvement’’, was persuaded by 
Dulles to withdraw her troops 
from Saigon. The French-troops 
were increasingly replaced by 
American “advisers” and South 
Vietnamese trained in the United 
States; in fact, so many South 
Vietnamese'‘came to be trained 
in the US that it was said that 
there were more Vietnamese 
Generals under training in the 
US than in troop. commands in 
Vietnam. Despite the facade of 
French-US “unity”, mutual fric- 
tions were frequent. 

As for Bao Dai, Sulzberger 
worte in New York Times (March 
14, 1955) : “there can be no pre- 
tense of political respectability 
in South Vietnam until the moral 
deadweight of Bao Dai, so called 
Emperor and Chief of State is 
shed. .—Bao Dai rests in demo- 
cracy’s conscience about as com- 
fortably as the putrefying albat- 
ross around the neck of Coleri- 
dge’s Ancient Mariner”. 

The French-sponsored Bao 
Dai was dethroned on June 15, 
1955, and was replaced by the 
US-sponsored Ngo-Dien-Diem 
in South Vietnam. On January 
19, 1956, Diem asked the French 
troops to be withdrawn from 
Vietnam, as, according to him, 
“the presence of foreign troops, 
no matter how friendly. they may 
be, was incompatible with Viet- 
nam’s concept of full indepen- 
dence.” By the end of 1956, 
South Vietnam, under Diem’s 
rule, became an exclusive Ameri- 
can responsibility. 

The July 1956 deadline pres- 
cribed by Geneva. Agreements, 
passed in South Vietnam without 
the plebiscite for 
instead, on. October 26, 1956, a 
Republican constitution was pro- 
claimed in South Vietnam under 
Diem’s rule. The most important 


reason why Diem’s government 
3i 


presumably under US '“advice”, 
avoided holding the elections in 
1956, as prescribed by the Geneva 
Agreements, was because of the 
great possibility of unification 
only under Communist rule. 
Once the elections were avoided, 


the entire . series of Geneva 
Agreements were reduced to 
scraps. of paper. Communist 


reunification; ' 


guerilla activities started in the 
rural areas of South Vietnam and 
increasing American economic 
and military aid was justified -on 
grounds of violation of Geneva 
Agreements on the part of North 
Vietnam. -What followed after 
this was a series of inuendoes, 
invectives and counter-invectives; 
a slow escalation in the degree of 
American participation to a point 
where the economic, military and 
political viability of South Viet- 
nam came to be underwritten by 
the US. 

At the initial phase of 
American involvement in Vietnam 
the assumptions which had been 
put across were, that, most Viet- 
Minh were not Communists, but 
anti-French nationalists, and 
that, the Viet-Minh would 
collapse whem Diem, himself an 
anti-French nationalist, won them 
over to his side; this is at least 
how U.S. justified its support for 
the Diem. The “last remnant” 
theory having been demolished 
by the very size, increasing with 
years, of the -guerilla operation 
against the South Vietnam regime, 
charges of large-scale “invasion” 
of South Vietnam by the North 
was made. 

From this time onwards, for 
the United States, it has been a 
case of increasing escalation in 
the degree of their commitments 
in Vietnam to its ultimate deci- 
sionin October 1961, to hold ` 
South Vietnam “at all costs”, 
after the visit of General Max- 
well Taylor, as reported in Time 
(May 1i, 1962). 

On December 5, 1961, Presi- 
dent Diem wrote to President 
Kennedy that his country faced 
“the most serious crisis in its 
entire history”; Kennedy pro- 
mised, that the “United States 
would promptly increase its aid”, 
and also, expressed his “full 
confidence in the determination 
of the people of Vietnam”. On 
February 9, 1962, a full-fledged 
American Military Assistance 
Command was created in Viet- 
nam; in March 1962, the US 
admitted that American pilots 
were fighting in Vietnam; and in 
February 1963 the US stated that 
it authorised its soldiers in Viet- 
nam to ‘‘shoot first”. The war 
in Vietnam has been slowly esca- 
latedinto North Vietnam right 
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upto Hanoi, American economic 
aid increased through the’ years 
to its present figures of over two 
million dollars a day—the high- 
est per capita US aid anywhere 
in the ‘world, the number of 
American fighting personnel 
increased to over five hundred 
thousands. ` 

Despite such massive “aid”, 
the National Liberation Front, 
still occupies the major portion 
(roughly two-thirds) of the land 
area in South Vietnam, particu- 
larly in the rural areas. US- 
South Vietnamese relations, at 
the governmental level, has never 
been smooth. Governmental 
changes have been frequent and 
abrupt; Diem, Gen Khan, Air 
Marshal Ky, followed in quick 
succession. Internal politics has 
been equally turbulent; religious 
and factional rivalries rampant. 

Typical of US relationship 
with the South Vietnam govern- 
ment are the statements in 1963 
ofan American Senator and a 
South Vietnamese politician. In 
his report to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in 1963, 
Senator Mansfield said: ‘‘after 
seven years of the Republic, 
South Vietnam...appears more 
removed from, rather than close 
to” either responsibility or res- 
ponsiveness; in line with most 
South Vietnamese leaders, one 
of them said of the Americans 
“We do not like you, or your 
policies, but we need your help 
in order to survive and we, know 
that it is to your advantage to 
see us survive. So let us have 
your aid and stop meddling in 
our affairs.” 

During the period of the 
American involvement in Indo- 
China, there was taking place 
another important development 
in the structure of world power 
politics and the nature of inter- 
national relations; that, was, the 
breakdown of the hitherto mono- 
lithic ‘Communist world’. The 
Sino-Soviet rivalry, beginning 
with ideological differences, bet- 
ween the two countries reached 


a point of no return. In the 
early sixties, almost coinciding 
with the US decision to “save 


South Vietnam at all costs”, 
there emerged an intensive 
struggle between China and the 
Soviet Union to win support 
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atnoiig countries in the Com- 
munist bloc: ‘a crackin the 
Communist bloc enabled larger 
room for manoeuverability -for 
the smaller nations, Communists 
and non-Communists, to bargain 
for support and broadbase their 
international relations. 

This found its reflection in 
Vietnam too, where, the Sino- 
Soviet rivalry was extended. 
There was increased competition 
between these two rivals of the 
‘communist world’ to fraternise 
North Vietnam. Geographi- 
cally contiguous and at an 
advantageous position, China 
has been successful in keeping 
Soviet aid to North Vietnam 
within its own permissible limits. 

From the standpoint of mili- 
tary or economic necessity, it 
corresponds with Chinese desires 
that the Soviet Union shares its 
responsibilities—only in the 
economic and military spheres— 
in Vietnam, from the geopoliti- 
cal standpoint, it is incompatible 
with Chinese interest to permit 
any unilateral, or even over- 
whelming, Soviet political pre- 
sence in Vietnam. The Soviet 
Government, anxious to ward 
off Chinese accusations of .“im- 
perialist collaboration” (moreso 
after the withdrawal of missile- 
bases in Cuba, in 1962) has ex- 
pressed an increasing desire to 
aid North Vietnam militarily, 
economically and _ politically. 
North Vietnam has been able 
still to maintain a subtle balance 


. between the two big Communist 


powers. 

The crack inthe ‘Communist 
bloc’ amongst .other reasons, 
took the wind out of the sails of 
the chain of anti-communist alli- 
ances particularly in Asia, like 
the SEATO; the countries within 
the block have shown an increas- 
ing desire to shun the black-and- 
white categorisation of the 
Dullesan era and discern different 
shades as existing in between the 
two extremes represented by the 
Communist and the non-Com- 
munist blocs. 
toachangein the US policy in 
form, if not in content; the 
erstwhile policy of ‘containment 
of Communism’ being replaced 
by the policy of ‘containment of 
China’, thereby adding sharper 
edge to the Sino-Soviet rift in Asia. 


This has only led | 


This changed US policy has 
had two apparently contradic- 
tory effects: the respectability 
conferred on China by the US 
recognition of the former’s power 
potential (much to China’s 
desires, in its bid for Big-Power 
status) as much by China’s posture 
against the Soviet Union has 
brought about a new urgency 
amongst the erstwhile US allies 
in‘Asia to normalise their rela- 
tion with China. It is precisely 
to prevent this possibility and to 
keep up a broad anti-Chinese 
front in.Asia that the US is, more 
than ever, cOmpelled to display 
its determination to come to the 
aid of its allies—actual or poten- 
tial. This is what is most likely 
to have gone into the US calcula- 
tion in its determination to fight 
the war in Vietnam, despite 
tremendous popular opposition 
toits Vietnam policy, at home 
and abroad. 

It is evident from the fore- 
going analysis that the Vietnam 
war, in its present phase has Only 
marginal relevance with its origins; 
and that, it is related to the 
global or regional policies of the 
major powers having military 
involvements in Vietnam. This 
has made the possibility of a solu- 
tion between the original dispu- 
tants—the two parts of Vietnam, 
so remote. 


Conclusions 


Some Other factors, apart from 
the facts of international power- 
politics make the political pro- 
blems of Vietnam more complex. 

First, the two parts of Vietnam 
are mutually inter-dependent; 
economically, North Vietnam has 
the minerals, whereas the South, 
grows the food; politically, the 
North is highly politicized whereas 
the South, except its faction-rid- 
den urban areas, remain even now 
largely apolitical. It is difficult to 
maintain viable economic and 
political structures in the two 
parts of Vietnam; unification is 
a natural trend in both parts of 
Vietnam despite the long years of 
forced partition. 

Second, the terrain in Vietnam 
makes it extremely difficult for 
everyone, except the local inhabi- 
tants, to continue to fight against 
guerilla warfare; this gives the 
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advantage to the local inhabi- 
tants, fiom amongst whom the 
Viet-Congs are mostly recruited, 
over the Americans who consti- 
tute the bulk of the South Viet- 
namese armed forces. 


For this reason, most of the 
rural areas are controlled by the 
Viet-Cong; whereas the towns, 
where superior mobility modern 
transport and greater striking 
capability gives them the edge, 
are mostly held by the Americans. 
There is little likelihood of .any 
substantial alteration in this 
general position. This makes 
the likelihood of a military solu- 
tion of the Vietnam problems 
either way, so remote; the solu- 
tion has to be predominantly 
political. 


Thirdly, in any political solu- 
tion of the Vietnam problem, the 
popular support of the Viet-Cong 
—without which they could not 
have escaped capture and conti- 
nued to fight—has to be reckoned. 
The Americans, despite their 
massive involvement and aid, 
have remained largely alien in the 
consciousness of the highly nationa- 
listic Vietnamese peasant; if any- 
thing, they have been more alie- 
nated by indiscriminate American 
bombings. 


The possibility of emergence 
of a’ highly nationalist, unified 
Vietnam, independent of China 
has become more remote in view 
of the gradual, now almost com- 
plete, dependence to which North 
Vietnam and the Viet-Cong have 
been forced, to continue their war 
efforts. 


All these factors are likely to 
come into the consideration of 
both the parties in any attempted 
political solution of the dispute. 


Fourthly, the massive American 
aid, over such a long period, has 
createdin South Vietnam a group 
of vested interests; aid apart, the 
sheer multiplier effect of the pre- 
sence of over five hundred thou- 
sands high-paid and high-consum- 
ing American fighting personnel 
has resulted in a set of chain 
reaction and diverse economic 
activities; its social influence on 
the hitherto poverty-stricken Viet- 
mamese has also been consider- 
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able, particularly in the urban 
areas. This substantial section 
ofthe urban people of South 
Vietnam are likely to resist any 
chances of a political solution 
of the dispute which may involve 
American withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. 


All these factors, along with 
those emerging out of the forego- 
ing analysis, considered, it is no 
wonder as has been the experi- 
ence till now, that, the solution 
of the problem is very difficult; 
yet how pressing the problems 
are, can only be realized by those 
who know what it means to bear 
the brunt of some one else’s war, 
as has been the experience of the 
Vietnamese. 


Of the many solutions sugges- 
ted, the one offered by Prof 
Galbraith recently, is interesting; 
but only as a preliminary basis 
for a negotiated. settlement. The 
Suggestions are as follows : 


(i) Ceasefire; immediate stop- 
page of US bombardment north 
of 17th parallel; 


(ii) the US toconcede Viet- 
Cong control of South Vietnamese 
rural areas; this would mean 
only recognizing the de-facto 
postion, with the difference, of a 
complete stoppage of US bomb- 
ing in the area; 


(iii) As a preliminary to nego- 
tiation, military operation should 
be confined to protecting US for- 
ces and their Vietnamese depen- 
dents; 


(iv) when the troops with- 
draw, Vietnamese .dependents 
should be offered asylum in 
America, Or in an internationally 
secured “autonomous zone” in 
Vietnam itself, 


All these suggestions are 
merely conditions preceding nego- 
tiations; the ultimate solutions 
being only political, and also, bet- 
ween disputing parties, which -at 
this stage, is most difficult to 
determine with any degree of pre- 
cision. 


Neutralization, of Vietnam 
or adjacent areas, as has been 
often suggested seems impracti- 
cable in view of the difficulty of 


policing and enforcement: Buta 
few likely constituent factors in 
any political solution of the Viet- 
nam problem are indicated : 


(i) withdrawal of all foreign 
troops; 


. (ii) right of self-determina- 
tion of the people of Vietnam; 


(iii) unification of Vietnam. 


But all these seem to be beg- 
ging the question; for, it is preci- 
sely to avoid all these possibilities 
that the war in Vietnam, atleast 
in its present phase, arose. Yet, 
it seems ironical now, that even 
in 1968, the problems of Vietnam 
cannot be solved without’ these 
basic pre-requisites worked out at 
Geneva in 1954. Meanwhile, the 
Vietnamese have paid, with their 
blood and tears, for the folly and 
greed of others. 
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Three-Language Formula: No Purposeful Venture 


T was initially the move of Dr 
Srimali that led to the accep- 
tance by the Government of India 
of the three-language formula. 
The implementation however 
rested with'the States, and with 
what results? The Hindi-speak- 
ing areas took no effective steps 
in the matter and the loud pro- 
nouncements made with regard to 
the study of a modern Indian 
language other than Hindi, were 
never sought to be seriously 
implemented. No serious thought 
was given to the issue and the 


possible reactions that would ` 
follow from this omission as a: 
matter of course in the other - 


States. 
, The Tamil Chief Minister non- 
chalantly declared that Madras 
strictly adheres to the accepted 
formula by encouraging the study 
of Tamil, Sanskrit and English. 
It is known to all that. the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta had for more 
than a century made the study of 
Bengali, Sanskrit and English 
compulsory upto the Matricula- 
tion examination. 

It was in a way a puerile ven- 
ture and each State had its own 
way of implementation in terms 
of the interpretation that was 
given to the provisions of the 
formula. 
account for this lack of interest? 
The Central Government looked 
intently on—a helpless spectator 
the ever increasing muddle. And 
Dr Srimali happened to belong to 
Rajasthan, one of the leading 
Hindi-speaking States. 

It was after his exit from the 
Central Cabinet, the Education 
Commission came out with dis- 
tinct views in the matter. The 
Commission observed “The time 
has come for a review of the 


entire situation and the formu- ` 
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How can one possibly - 
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lation ofa new policy with regard 
to the language study at the 
School stage, particularly in view 
of the fact that English has been 
recognised as an associate official 
language of the Indian Union for 
an indefinite period.”? 

Their recommendations are as 
follows: (i) the mother tongue or 
the Regional language; (ii) the 
official language of the Union or 
the associate official language of 
the Union; (iii) a modern Indian 


or foreign language not covered’ 
<Under,(i) and (ii) ‘and other than | 


that used a8 the medium of ins- 
truction. .. X 
The modified formula, recom- 
mended by the Education Com- 
mission as the basis of a, gradua- 
ted scheme for solving the intri- 
cate problem of language in the 
different areas in the country, has 
presented us with a workable 
thesis. But the educationists have 
to scrutinise its possibilities and 
the implications of the varied 
options indicated in the formula. 
Of course, the third clause 
makes it obligatory on the part 


_ of the Hindi-speaking learners to 


study one modern Indian langu- 
age. This presupposes the accep- 
tance of greater responsibility in 
taking to the non-Hindi Indian 
languages for example Gujarati, 


Marathi, Assamese, Bengali, 
Oriya and the four South 
Indian languages. The option 


should not be overlooked and 
the final say lies with the learner 
himself. There is the escaping 
clause about the alternate pro- 
vision for studying a foreign lan- 
guage. 

Now, what should be the 
motivating factor? It has been 
mentioned in the Education Com- 
mission Report, by way of an 
instance, that in the border areas 


ment. 


of a State, people are generally 
interested in studying the regional 
language across the border and 
that this could well be the third 
language to be studied. That is 
how the eminent educationists 
have sought to interpret the 
motivations of the prospective 
votaries of knowledge. 

- The study of a foreign lan- 
guage gives a new status and, at 
the initial stage, yields economic 
benefits in the form of foreign 
scholarships or chance of employ- 
Why should a Behari 
learn Bengali in preference to 
Russian, or a Rajasthani learn 
Gujarati in preference to German 
or French. 

So far as the non-Hindi areas: 
are concerned, the new formula 
will be readily acceptable provi- 
ded the apathy of the Hindi 
speaking areas does not intensify 


-the spirit of resistance as a reac-. 


tion thereto. Here the regional 
language and English will con- 
tinue as compulsory subjects till 
the secondary stage is reached 
(Class VIII to Class to X). Hindi 
will be added at this period and 
preferably - Sanskrit. The teach- 
ing of Hindi and Sanskrit will go 
together; the script being the 
same, it involves no extra burden. 


fs 


In the undergraduate classes, - 


the same process can continue— 
Regional language, English and 
Hindi as compulsory subjects. 
This will give the graduate a 
fairly adequate knowledge of 
Regional Language and, in addi- 
tion, of both English and Hindi, 
and thereby equip him fr conti- 
nuing higher studies. His acquain- 
tance with the Hindi script and its 
vocabulary, though scanty, will 
open out a new perspective and 
save him from other discomfitures, 
if and when, he has. occasion to 
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deal with Hindi-knowing people 
orif he is stationed in Hindi 
areas, . 

The reluctance of a Bengali 
ora Tamil-speaking scholar to 
learn Hindi is something which 
disturbs the Hindi-speaking 
people and is invariably mention- 
edin their arguments. There are 
psychological factors that can be 
probed into and there are histori- 


cal legacies that demand -carefiil -' 


study. Thatis a separate ques- 
tion. 

In these days of technological 
and scientific innovations, dis- 
tances have been narrowed and 
the regional barriers no longer 


guarantee the secured status as of 
yore. No guild system can sur- 
vive today and one has to come 
out of the narrow confines of 
one’s own region and stand face 
to face in competition with Others. 
And what would be the mecha- 
nism of .communication, if there 
is no link language? 

There is a growing awareness 


_ Of, , these ... practical, *possibilities 
‘sof Inter-communicatiorts ‘ between 


the people belonging to | different 
regions and this is sureto bea 
healthy influence in the process 
of integration. It demands the 
evolution of a, practical scheme 
conducive to the general interests 


and no question of superiority or 
inferiority should be allowed to 
intervene in the cause of justice 
and propriety. The spirit of 
arrogance, evidenced in any form, 
immediately brings about a har- 
dened reaction, and vilifications 
Start, thereby demeaning the 
fundamental basis of nations’ 
growth. 

. - The past performances in the 
Hindi-speaking areas have raised 
doubts if the three-language for- 
mula is meant to be implemented 
effectively; otherwise, one should. 
be bold enough to abandon the 
venture and leave each region 
free to seek its own fulfilment. 


™ 


English As a Unifying Factor. 


' 


Mes of our troubles have 
begun when regional langu- 
ages came to be emphasized even 
at the cost of a common link for 
the University education in this 


country, an emphasis which: is 


almost suicidal. , 

The major difficulty in the way 
is the fragmentation of the in- 
tellectual world in the country 
brought about by the neglect of 
a common source of inspiration 
in the interests of a regional 
particularism. We hesitate to 
accept frankly that English alone 
can and will for a long time to 
come, continue to be the common 
‘bond which will maintain and 
strengthen intellectual unity in the 
country. We ignore the fact that 
emphasis on a regional language 
without an equal emphasis on a 
common medium, isolates one- 
language-group-literature, resist- 
ing the interflow of literary con- 
tacts throughout the country. 

We need not go far to look 
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for illustrations. Admittedly our 
great national leaders would have 
had no appeal in the country as 
a whole if their utterances were 
not reproducedin English langu- 
age journals. India would not 
have been stirred to its depth in 
his own time if Jawaharlal Nehru 
had not used English with a pen 
of penetrating power. Many of 
Tagore’s works have been acces- 
sible to us only through English. 

Let us face realities. It is the 
English language which for the 
present keeps us literary men, 
throught India together, providing 
us the benefit of new experiences 
made in the different languages. 
Mahatma Gandhi is on record as 
having said, “English isa langu- 
age of international commerce; it 
is the language of diplomacy and 
it contains_many a rich literary 
treasure; it gives us introduction 
to Western thought and culture.” 

Let us recall the fact that 
Europe was more or less one 
unit under the Holy Roman 
Empire and the Latin language. 
When both disappeared, the con- 
tinent was cut up into different 
countries based on different langu- 


ages, creating mutual hostilities as 
has‘been shown by history. If 
the thoughtful amongst us to- 
day feel frightened’ at the menac- 
ing : possibilities .of disintegra- 
tion of our country there is 
nothing to be wondered at. 
While there is urgent need of a 
common language, if the country 
is to be kept united, there is un- 
fortunately no unanimity amongst 
us on the issue because of pro- 
vincial prejudices. We should 
therefore have a language that is 
foreign to all than one which is, 
the mother-tongue of the people 
of any part of the , country. 
Introduction of regional languages 
and absence ofa link language, is 
without doubt, going to disinte- 
grate the country’ into water- 
tight-compartments. It is true 
that many men honestly feel that 
the country’s.progress would be 
retarded if wetake up the re- 
gional languages as media of 
instruction. Our regional langu- 
ages are not yet rich and virile 
enough to enable all education 
to be imparted through them. 
For centuries, all over the 
world, - education was not 
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imparted through the media of 
the living language of the people 
but through the media of such 
classical languages as Greek, 
Hebrew, Latin, Sanskrit and 
Arabic. At the back of most 
people’s mind literature of know- 
ledge as well as literature of 
power is indissolubly and inextri- 
cably linked up not with the 
mother-tongue but with a langu- 
age other than the mother- 
tongue. Why are we pleading 
for our mother-tongue then? 
Does any Indian language have 
the required literature in all the 
branches of knowledge and higher 
studies? Canall the literature 
of knowledge as well as 
of power be translated into our 
mother-tongues with the same 
thought and effect? Is it intended 
that our professorships and other 
highest ranks of services should 
be manned by men and women 
knowing no English? 

Today Our Universities with 
English as the common medium 
of instruction offers the only bond 
of unity which helps the students 
in migrating from one University 
to another, and eminent profes- 
sors of one region being appoin- 
ted professors in other regions. 
Will this be possible with the re- 
gionalisation of our Universities 
once the recommendations of the 
Education Commission in favour 
of regional languages are accep- 
ted? If in the shortest time we wish 
to achieve the economic and 
social fruits of civilization, 
English is indispensable and the 
highest patriotism should warrant 
its continuation. 

Praclically the switch-over to 
regional languages cannot take 
place overnight. So the fact is 
that itis not possible for anyone 
to enter all India services unless 
he has a good working know- 
ledge of the English language. 
‘Who cares for your Hindi’ said an 
experienced father who was lead- 
ing his son to an efficient study of 
English, when somebody protes- 
ted. He went on to say, “I want 
my son to enter Foreign Service. 
“We also find that the children of 
the highest Governmental func- 
tionaries in India, Governors, 
Ministers as well as wealthy busi- 
ness magnates are sent to institu- 
tions run on purely European 
lines. They certainly seem to 
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have some sort of contempt for 
institutions where English is not 
the medium. They know that 
education in vitally connected with 
the job-structure in every country. 


Today about 60,000 young 
men and women of our country 
are studying in foreign lands. 
This apparently shows that they 
are not Only dissatisfied with the 
system of education in their own 
country, but feel assured that their 
foreign education will give them 
higher position and prospects in 
their own country than would 
come to those who are educated 
in Indian schools and colleges. 
I would like to ask the advocates 
of regional languages as tO how 
those young men and women 
knowing no English would go 
and avail of higher education in 
the foreign countries. Have we 
the courage and honesty to realise 
this truth? 


In no civilized country today 
one can become a graduate by 
knowing only the mother-tongue. 
The great technological tasks, 
high class scientific research, 
mastery in any branch of know- 
ledge will never be available to 
men knowing no English. Why 


then this hullabaloo only in the 
case of English? 

There is no anti-English agita- 
tion in the major part of India 
namely, the non-Hindi regions. 
By sheer force of historic circum- 
stances, English has become the 
language of the Indian elite, the 
class that has produced leaders in 
every walk of our life. The domi- 
nance of English has not preven- 
ted the growth of great literary 
giants like Prem Chand and Firaq, 
or great scientists like Jagadish 
Bose or C.V. Raman. One trembles 
to think what would have been 
the intellectual achievements of 
thousands of Indians in key posi- 
tions if they had only known 
Hindi or their mother-tongue and 
no English at all. And yet we 
are in a hurry to throw away 
what has given us everything: 
knowledge, thought, self-respect 
freedom. : 

The question, it seems to me, 
is not of replacing the knowledge 
of English by knowledge of 
Hindi or a regional language but 
of replacing knowledge itself in its 
hundreds of branches and sub- 
branches by ignorance and illite- 
racy resulting in complete intellec- 
tual black out. 


Price of Princely Patriotism 
B. R. P. BHASKAR s 


T princes are working over: 
time. Not that there is need 
forit. Once dispensers of pat- 
ronage, there are many today 
to patronise them. They are re- 
presented in the highest levels of 
Government. They have in- 
fluential friends in the ruling 
party as well as the Opposition. 
They have powerful votaries in 
the Press. 


But they are determined to 
work themselves to retain the 
right to earn without having to 
work. So they have been writing 
letters to the editors and con- 
ferring among themselves -in 
ever-growing numbers. 


The arguments advanced by 
and on behalf of the princes can 
be summarised thus: 

The privy purses and other 
privileges are paid under agree- 


ments which are inviolable and 
perpetual. The payment is in 
consideration for the Civil Lists 
and other advantages which they 
gave up when they voluntarily 
surrendered the sovereignty of 
their states. Sardar Patel had 
praised their patriotism and they 
had been acclaimed in the Con- 
stituent Assembly as co-architects 
of the nation. = 

Again, if the agreements with 
the princes are abrogated foreign 
countries will hesitate to sign 
pacts with India for fear of the 
path of being dishonoured. Since 
India’s legal titleto Jammu and 
Kashmir is based a document 
signed by a former Ruler, repudia- 
tion of the agreements will 
weaken our stand on the Kashmir 
issue. 

Again, the 
privy purse 


; amount of the 
is small, and is 
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constantly getting smaller as the 
Government reduces the sum at 
the time of succession. Since the 
amounts were first fixed the value 
of the rupee has fallen. This 
has imposed hardships on the 
princes. Some of them are so 
poor thatthey could not travel 
to Delhi for the recent con- 
vention. ~ 

Above all, it is immoral to 
break the pledge given to the 
princes. 

Let us examine these argu- 
ments. 

Whatever Sardar Patel may 
have said in a moment of genero- 
sity, the claimthat the princes 
voluntarily merged their states 
out of a sense of patriotism can- 
not be taken at its face value. 

Pseudo-historians have been 
busy ferreting out proofs of 
princely patriotism. They tell us 
that Britain made it clear that 
with ‘her withdrawal from the 
subcontinent Paramountcy would 
Japse. The suggestion is that the 
states would have become sove- 
reign entities; that there was 
nothing to make the princes 
decide on merger except, of 
course, their patriotism. 

They do not tell us that 
Britain publicly advised the 
states to join one or the other of 
the two Dominions to be estab- 
lished; that patriotism did not 
prevent the rich and powerful 
princes from wanting to keep out 
of the Union; that the British 
were obliged to repeat their 
advice when some princes thought 
aloud about sovereignty. 

Again, they do not tell us that 
princely patriotism revealed it- 
selfin Travancore Only after an 
intense popular struggle forced 
the powerful Dewan to quit; in 
Hyderabad only after Indian 
Army units had penetrated deep 
into the state; in Jammu and 
Kashmir only after Pakistani 
invaders had overrun large areas 
and reached the outskirts of the 
capital. 

Again, they do not tell us that 
in every state powerful organisa- 
tions with strong links with the 
national movement had sprung 
up before princely patriotism 
blossomed. ' 

There is nothing inviolable 
or perpetual about the agree- 
ments with the princes. They 
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are not international treaties 
between sovereign equals. They 
are agreements between the 
Government of India, acting on 
behalf of the people of India, 
with some nationals of India who, 
for historical reasons, had come 
to have sway over Jarge sections 
of people. 

Even agreements between 
sovereign states lose their vali- 
dity under changed circum- 
stances. In such conditions it is 
not unusual for one’ party to 
seek a fresh agreement or merely 
repudiate the existing one. 

The princes, more than any 
other section, should be able to 
appreciate the importance of 
circumstances. It was historical 
circumstances which compelled 
their predecessors to accept 
Paramountcy. In altered cir- 


cumstances they found it ‘neces- 


sary to accept the Union. They 
should not refuse to recognise the 
changes that have occurred 
since 1947, 

Would it not have been absurd 
if the princes had claimed in 
1947 that Paramountcy was 
perpetual? Itis equally absurd 
to say now that the 1947 agree- 
ments are perpetual. 

It is fantastic to suggest that 
repudiation of the agreements 
with the princes will inhibit 
foreign governments in their 
dealings with India. .No foreign 
government is likely to swallow 
the spurious argument that these 
are international treaties. Our 


dealings with other governments . 


will depend upon our own worth. 
What we do with the former 
rulers has nothing to do with 
them. Around the world new 
regimes arise from time to time 
after dispossessing old rulers, 
even exterminating them. Are 
other governments refusing to 
deal with them for that reason?’ 

The argument that our 
Kashmir stand will be weakened 
if we abrogate the privy purse 
agreements isa piece of fiction. 
The Covenant and Instrument 
of Accession have not prevented 
Pakistan from grabbing and 
retaining a third of the State. 
These documents have not secured 
for us the support of any nation— 
not even of Britain. 

The Instrument of Accession 
did not help Pakistan in Juna- 


gadh. It will not help us in 
Kashmir. If we have the will and 
strength to defend our sovereignty 
and territorial integrity Kashmir 
Will remain a part of India for 
ever. If we do not have the will 
and strength Kashmir will be 
lost, Covenant or no Coye- 
nant, privy purse or no privy 
purse. 

The suggestion that the privy 
purse should be spared as the 
amount involved is small does 
not merit consideration. For the 
demand for its abolition is not 
based on grounds of economy. 

The plea that some princes 
are too poor to manage without 
the privy purse is on a different 
footing. It deserves consideration 
on humanitarian grounds. The 
Government of India should 
examine the financial condition 
of the princes to ascertain how 
many of them will face privation 
when the payment is stopped. A 
scheme should be. prepared to 
enable them to rehabilitate them- 
selves. The schemes evolved to 
help Indian repatriates from 
abroad can perhaps serve as a 
model. 

It is immoral to abolish privy 
purses? Morality is a changing 
factor. What is moral in one land 
may be immoral in another. Even 
in the same land, what was 
moral yesterday may not be 
moral today. There is something 
perverse about a moral conscience 
that is aroused when the gains 
of centuries-old exploitation are 
taken away, but is unaffected by 
exploitation itself. 

The demand for abolition of 
privy purses and other princely pri- 
vileges is based on the sound argu- 
ment that, they are inconsistent 
With the goals of the nation. This 
argument, of course, will not 
appeal to those who do not 
approve of the objective of an 
egalitarian society. 

The generation of 1947 was 
anxious to secure speedy and 
orderly withdrawal of British 
imperialism. It also wanted to. 
secure the loyalty of all sections. 
It was prepared to pay a price 
for it. The privy purse was part 
of. it. There is no reason why 
the generation of 1967 should 
continue to buy ‘the princes’ 
patriotism. ‘It has a right to 
demand it asa matter of duty. 
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Sorrow of the Snows 
UPENDRA NATH ASHK 


Sorrow of the Snows is considered to be the best novelette of 
Upendra Nath Ashk one of the leading Hindi-Urdu writers. Ashk 
has mainly depicted the lower middle class of Punjab in his work. But, 
in Sorrow of the Snows he has taken the life of a Kashmiri syce for the 
first time and through him has depicted the grim reality of the Valley 
of the Gods—Kashmir—with compassion and insight. 


Sorrow of the Snows was originally translated from Hindi by 
Sh. Jai Ratan, revised by the author and then finally revised and edited 
by Mr Gordon G. Roadarmel,a scholar from California University 
who has translated Prem Chand’s Godan for UNESCO. 


T# dawn had not yet broken when the cock 
crowed a second time disturbing Hasandin in his 
sleep. He opened his eyes, but made no sign of 
getting up. He lay still for a long time, waiting for 
another rooster to take up the call, a dog to bark or 
a door to creak. Whenno sound came from any- 
where, Hasandin realized that the morning was 
longin coming. He pulled up the blanket over his 
body and tried to nap a little more. Unfortunately, 
he had not been able to solicit any business for the 
past two days, and this thought disturbed his mind, 
chasing away sleep. Thecock gave again a full- 
throated and lusty call asking the villagers to get up. 
Hasandin threw away his blanket. As he took out 
the extinguished: kangri from under his firan, he 
suddenly remembered how as a child he had burnt 
his firan with the kangri and had received a severe 
thrashing for his carelessness. 

What a boon kangri is ! Hasandin thought. 


bullied his own child into learning the use of the 
kangri! ; 

: With groping hands, he carefully put away the 
kangri in a corner, took the blanket, coiled it around 
his neck and got up. He looked at his sleeping 
wife and child in the darkness and then crossing the 
heap of grass lying to his left, he walked over to the 
window with measured steps. Removing the wooden 
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bar, he peered into the darkness trying to guess 
the time. 

It was not yet dawn, but the darkness outside 
had already faded to grey. Through the haze, one 
could see the overcast sky. The cock crowed again, 
and from the other end of the village another rooster, 
younger in age to judge from the full-throated high- 
pitched voice, took up the challenge. A dog, which 
had been sleeping in the warmth of the stable below, 
came out and, raising his head to the sky, howled 
as if accusing those roosters of disturbing his sleep, 
and asking God to destroy those wretched chanters 
with His divine wrath. 

Hasandin closed the window without bolting it. 
A thin ray of grey light coming through the aperture 
was etched against the thin darkness of the room. 
Turning around, he called to his wife to get up, 


„awake their son and prepare some salted tea before 


it grew late. ae 

His wife took the kangri out from under her 
firan and yawned. Opening the door, Hasandin 
took an armful of grass and climbed cautiously 
down the wooden step-ladder. 

A small brook flowed noiselessly down the 
middle of the lane. On one, side stood wooden 
cabins raised on stilts for storing rice and on the 
other, two-storied shacks, angular and oddly shaped, 
their small compounds demarcated by picket fences, 
Hasandin dumped the hay in one corner of the 
compound. Nearby stood a large stone trough—a 
permanent fixture which Hasandin had seen there 
ever since he was a toddler. People said it had 
taken his great grandfather two years to hew it out 
of a boulder and that he had used it’ to feed his 
horses. One could not finda bigger trough in the 
whole of Parezpur. But now Hasandin had three 
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horses to look after—two of his own and one 
belonging to his brother. Since the trough was 
not big enough to feed three horses, the women of 
the house used it for thrashing paddy. And when 
they came into some extra money, they also ground 
salt and spices onits rough surface. In any case the 
trough served as an identification mark for Hasan- 
din’s house. Hasandin, the man with the big stone 
trough—that was how he was known in the village. 


x 


Resting one foot on the trough, Hasandin cast 
a fleeting glance at the narrow meandering lane and 
at the rickety houses silhouetted against the sky. 
He had heard at the Tungmarg pony-stand that the 
government proposed to demolish these shack-like 
affairs and have solid houses built in their stead— 
houses made of lime and bricks, with plastered walls 
and regular staircases, They would even be fitted 
with electricity. He doubted that such houses would 
ever come up in his own lifetime; the proposition 
seemed too good to be true. He had however heard 
that the people of Pehalgam were about to be served 
with a notice to vacate their village. The government 
would allot them some other suitable land two miles 
away free of cost, provide them with wood, and 
advance them five hundred rupees each to construct 
new houses. The government wanted to utilize the 
vacated site for construction of small villas for 
tourists. The peasants were of course determined 
not to give up their ancestral houses. The scheme 
sounded fishy. The government alone, Hasandin 
thought, knew its mind or perhaps Rabbul-aalmeen, 
who belonged to all—the high and the low—and 
knew their minds. As for him, he was content with 
his existing house, old and rickety though it was. 
More than a proper house, he wanted work—work 
which brought him food. 

He wished he could keep on standing by the 
brook, one foot resting on the trough, and beguile 
the time away conjuring up visions of the new house. 
But he was a matter-of-fact man, having neither the 
imagination nor the leisure to indulge in such fanci- 
ful thoughts. The only thing he knew was that he 
had to be on time at the pony stand. 

His wife came after him carrying a bundle of hay. 
“Ya Allah 1? Hasandin heaved a deep sigh and 
invoked that Unseen Power whom he made the 
repository of all his deeds and misdeeds, thus absolv- 
ing himself of responsibility. 

The horses started neighing at the smell of grass. 
“Var Var!” Hasandin admonished them to have 
patience and again climbed up the step-ladder to 
fetch more grass. 

His wife did not follow him. Instead, she procee- 
ded to wake up Mamdoo, who was sleeping in a cor- 
ner of the stable. Mamdoo, a distant cousin, who 
had neither land nor a house of his own, looked 
after Hasandin’s horses. In return he was given 
food and shelter. 

_ Hasandin’s wife, still under thirty, bad a fair 
complexion, sharp features, and a lovely name— 
Yasmap. But her breasts sagged, and hard work, 
perpetual hunger and a squalid life made her laok 
older than her years. After she had taken out the 
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horses with Mamdoo’s help, she got down to clea- 
ning the stable. In the meantime Hasandin had 
made three more trips with the grass. 

The horses started munching. When his wife 
had gone upstairs, Hasandin came ont and stood in 
the open gate. June was coming to a close and 
the nip in the air had lost its edge. As Hasandin 
looked at the rippling water, he thought of doing 
ablutions and saying his morning namaz. Strangely ` 
enough though he had a blind faith in God, he was no 
stickler for namaz or for religious fasts, The daily 
grind hardly left him time to say the namaz five times 
a day as laid down by his religion. But the Lord 
of the two worlds, knew and understood the plight 
of his followers. Didn’t He know that poor Hasan- 


din left the house at the break of dawn, harried him- 


self all day taking the tourists around and returned 
home after nightfall, tired and broken ? He was 
convinced that his travails were known to the 
Almighty. That was the reason he contented him- 
self by reciting the Kalma and mumbling a hurried 
prayer before falling asleep. 

The morning breeze was fresh and crisp, and the 
water of the brook inviting. Hasandin had a lot of 
time on hand. To what better use could he put it 
than by saying the morning namaz and earning 
merit ? : 

Instructing Mamdoo to hurry up with his work, 
he proceeded towards the fields to answer the call 
of nature. Returning to the brook, he washed his 
hands and then, scooping up water in his cupped 
hands, he sniffed at it three times. Three times he 
rinsed his mouth and then washed his face and fore- 
arms the same number of times. Then, cupping 
some water in his hands, he sprinkled it on the 
ground. With his wet palms he wiped his face, nose 
and forehead. Pushing back his hair, he put his 
fingers in his ears. Three times he washed first his 
right foot and then his left. After performing this 
ritual, he uncoiled the blanket from around his 
neck and spreading it on the ground, knelt down to 
say the morning namaz. 

The darkness had become less opaque. A sombre 
sky peeped from behind the clouds. ‘In the morning 
haze the wooden houses of the shepherds of Parez- 
pur looked melancholy. In deep winter, when the 
lower portions were hidden under snow, they did 
not look so seedy. But now the long wooden stilts on 
which these houses rested imparted a gloomier look. 


.A couple of dogs, coming out of their resting -places, 


roamed about like lost souls. Horses, let loose at 
night with their fore-legs tied together to graze in 
the fields, were now hopping back to the village. 
Parezpur was slowly coming to life. But Hasandin, 
oblivious of all this was lost in meditation. The 
namaz over, he spread out his hands invoking God’s 
benediction: <‘O’ Almighty! listen tome, your hum- 
ble creature. Iam a sinner, but you are the For- 
giver; I am without work, but you can provide it. 
Tt’s now many days that I have been denied a good 
customer. May my three horses. be hired today.’ 
Please send me a good customer, one who will not 
only go up to Gulmarg, but upto Khilanmarg, and 
even beyond to Donala, so that I may cover my pre- 
vious days’ losses.” : 
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G: it seemed, had heard his prayer. When Hasan- 

din reached the pony stand at Tungmarg along with 
his son Idu and cousin, Mamdoo, he saw to his great 
relief that Raina and Karim Khan were not there. 
Instead, Sardar Harnam Singh was strutting about, 

flourishing his baton—feeling quite important in his 
policeman’s uniform. While absorbed in namaz. 
-Hasandin might have momentarily forgotten his 
worry, but all the time he had been washing down 
the insipid ‘sacheroo’ with salted tea and while racing 
the horses towards Tungmarg, the worry, that Raina 
or Karim Khan might be on point-duty, had kept 
gnawing his mind and he had silently prayed that 
Harnam Singh be on duty for the day. 

“Salaam Huzoor!” he greeted Harnam Singh 
from a distance, gently bowing his head and baring 
his teeth in a smile. 

“So you are up at the battle post, eh ?” the 
‘huzoor’ said, brushing his*short bristly beard with 
his hand. l ' 

Harnam Singh was a Sikh, short-statured, lean 
and sinewy. He had neither the fair complexion that 
one often associated with Kashmiri Sikhs nor the 
shimmer of gold resembling the colour of unripe 
corncobs that one often observes in their hair. His face 

_and hair were both jet-black like those of Punjabi 
Sikhs. He had not pressed his beard with a beard-band 
or twisted it round with a cord and it was as short as 
his stature. With his hollow cheeks and broad bony 
jaws, the untied and unfixed hair of his short beard 
gave his face a harsh expression. His staccato 
remark ‘So you are up at the battle post, eh ?’ flung 
at Hasandin with a faint smile was meant to be a 


joke, but sounded more like a rebuke. . ' 

Hasandin smiled ingratiatingly and proceeded to 
tie up his horses at the pony stand. 

He was a poor peasant of Parezpur. A small 
plot of land, three horses and a ramshackle three- 
roomed house were all the property he owned in the 
world. He was no more than forty-five, but hard 
work and meagre food had already creased his face. 
Medium height, protruding jaws, sunken temples, 
yellow teeth, the upper lip shaved and only the tips 
of the moustache merging into the grey beard—he 
was always seen wearing a dirty Kashmiri firan. 
While tying the horses, he once again thanked God 
for having put Harnam Singh on duty, with whom he 
had a clandestine understanding. He might skimp 
the contractor’s dues, but he dutifully.paid Harnam 
Singh his fixed share. The constable often gave 
Hasandin a taste of his baton, but he also made 
it a point to assign him the most prosperous look- 
ing visitors. i 

* 


After making obeisance to the policeman on duty, 
Hasandin went off to call on the owners of the two 
hotels and to have a word with the bearers, cooks 
and water carriers, who, Hasandin knew, had a big 


* a rich man. 
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hand in tilting the wavering customer’s decision in 
favour of one horse owner or the other. Having 
made the calls, he spread a blanket on the slope of 
the pony stand and lay down in the sun, 

He had hardly rested a few minutes, when he saw 
a bus coming in the distance. He sat up with a jerk 
and squinted his eyes. It was a private bus. His 
companions scrambled to their feet and the coolies 
became alert. But Hasandin was not interested. 
Only the stingy type preferred to travel by private 
buses, so as to save some fare, They valued money 
more than comforts. The bulk of such visitors 
engaged coolies to carry their luggage and preferred 
to walk rather than ride. Hasandin always had his 
eyes on government buses. ` 


-7 The government bus also arrived sOon after. 
There was a flurry of activity at the bus stand. The 
coolies stampeded to grab at the bed rolls, three 
coolies clinging to each bed roll. Anxious to estab- 
lish their priorities, they thrust number-discs into the 
passengers’ pockets, making it difficult for them to 
take down the luggage from the bus. When the 
luggage had been taken care of, the syces came 
forward. n 


Standing back from the crowd, Hasandin, with 
eagle eyes and knitted brows, tried to size up the 
passengers. Barefoot, wearing torn shirts or firans, 
dirt clinging to their bodies, the coolies ‘swarmed 
around the bus and tore at one another like hungry 
dogs fighting for a piece of bone. Flourishitfg the 
baton over his head and mouthing choicest obsceni- 
ties like a typical policeman, Harnam Singh rushed 
into the melee. He struck blindly at the coolies, as 
if they were not men but clods of earth, 


The coolies scattered in a trice.: Only those 
whom Harnam Singh wished to remain, or those 
who were resolute enough to defy the beating for the 
sake of a few annas, held their ground. Then Hasan- 
din came forward with the other syces. His shrewd 
eye singled out a seth*—a flabby young man of about 
thirty, fair, with cheeks white as butter and wearing a 
silk shirt and corduroy pants. A woollen coat was 
resting on his arm. He was asking Harnam Singh the 
horse fare to Gulmarg and Khilanmarg. His wife 
and child stood a little away from him. ‘Khilan- 
marg’....Hasandin perked up his ears. He exchan- 
ged a meaningful glance with Harnam Singh on the 
sly. 

“Sardarji, we want gentle horses,” Hasandin 
heard the seth saying. ‘None of us is very good at 
riding.” 

“Please go and have your tea,” Sardar Harnam 
Singh said, “I’ll have the horses sent over to you. 
If I have the time I'll bring them myself.” 

_ The hotel guide was at hand. As the guide led 
the seth to the hotel; Hasandin winked at Harnam 
Singh and, with an imperceptible nod of the head, 
indicated that he would see Harnam Singh after fix- 
ing things with the seth. Hè then turned and follow- 
ed the rich man at arespectable distance. 
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TPaejhotet lawn commanded a good view of the 


Parezpur nullah against the backdrop of the . 


mountains. The chairs and teapoys had been set up 
on the Jawn, where the visitors could refresh them- 
selves with tea and admire the scenic splendour of 
the mountains, The seth, his wife and child settled 
down at a table and ordered tea and toast. ~ 

‘Hasandin lingered on the Verandah, keeping an 
eye on the prospective customers. a ass 

The seth’s wife said, “Khanna Saheb, why not 
take a photograph while we are waiting for the tea?” 

“Yes Papoji,” the boy cackled, distorting the word 
in his affection. ‘Take two!” He got up’from the 
chair and made a somersault ‘on’ the lawn. 

“An excellent idea.” Khanna Saheb (for that 
was the name:of the: seth in the silk shirt). got up 
from his chair, l 

Hasandin watched Khanna Saheb with interest-as 
he took a small camera out of the leather. bag hang- 
ing from his shoulder. He clicked a button and! in 
the twinkling of anmeye the small camera expanded 
into an oversize contraption. Next, he took a stand 
from his coat pocket and. pulled. out its three legs. 
Fitting the camera on the tripod, he threw a piece of 
black cloth over it. 

Years,ago, when the Britishers ruled Kashmir, 
Hasandin had seen a photographer at Gulmarg’s 
Nedous Hotel taking the photograph of an English 
couple. Khanna Saheb must.bea rich man. He 
hurried towards the pony shed where Sardar Harnam 
Singh wag still strutting about, dutifully waving 
his.baton ovér the poor coolies. 

i * i 

Khanna Saheb took a couple of shots of: the 
Parezpur nullah and then of the valley below: Mean- 
while the tea came, and Khanna Saheb trained the 
camera on his wife and child as they proceeded to 
drink their tea. To give the: photographs:a realistic 
touch, he asked the child to hold a biscuit and the 
wife, a-cup of tea. He'was readjusting. the cloth 
over the'bellows of the camera when’ a standerby, 
who had come with Khanna Saheb'on the same bus, 
asked him if he was a photographer. 

“Oh no! I owna small ‘cloth shop in Chandni 
Chowk, Delhi.’ Khanna Saheb stopped. tinkering 
with the camera and smiled. ` 

“But your camera....” 

“Oh, yes, it’s an ordinary one. 

_ “This black cloth.:.." < > 

«You don’t have to tell me,” Khanna Saheb cut in, 
It’s quite old; Infact a friend of, mine bought it 
ages.ago. Its bellows got spoiled for lack of use.” 

«What’s wrong with the bellows?”  . 

-“As-you can see, it’s riddled with tiny holés and 
the light, penetrates through them. I thought I would 
have it repaired at the Simla Studio, New Delhi. 
But I kept so busy till the last. minute that I had to 
pack upin a hurry and I clean forgot about it. In 
Srinagar I enquired at the Mahatta’s. They told me 
it would take a couple of days to repair ‘it. Asa 


Brownie 620.” 
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make-shift arrangement they gave me this cloth. ‘It 
works all right.” 
Khanna Saheb smiled again and started puttering 


with the camera. 


* 

They had just finished with their tea when Hasan- 
din arrived on the scene with Sardar Harnam Singh. 
The way he kept himself in the back-ground, one 
would have got the impression that it was Harnam 
Singh who was responsible for bringing him there. 
Behind Hasandin came Idu and. Mamdoo, holding 
the reins of the horses. ` 

. “Here they are!” Harnam Singh said effusively. 
“Just the kind of horses you wanted. These men 
are quite reliable. When you left everything to me 
I had to be careful. I pigked these three horses out 
of the fifty and odd. The horses atthe pony stand 
are terrible—up to all sorts of tricks. But the ones 
I have selected are safe—even a child can ride 
them.” ; l 

Khanna Saheb thanked Harnam Singh and said 

that if all policemen discharged their duties as con- 
scientiously as he, the tourists would be relieved of 
a good: deal of worry. 
_ “Look here you!’ Harnam Singh glared at 
Hasandin, “Don’t try to be clever with the gentle- 
man. Take him around to all the places he wants 
to visit.” Then he turned to Khanna Saheb and 
snapped out a smart ‘Jai Hind,’ and departed. 

Khanna Saheb wanted to have alook at the 
horses. “By all means. Sa’b!” Hasandin said 
expansively. He hada, horse brought forward for 
inspection. Holding the, saddle, he helped Khanna 
Saheb mount the horse. . 

“It’s a very gentle horse Sa’b. Ifyou let the 
rein loose, it will take you straight to Alpatthar.”’ 

Khanna Saheb was satisfied and did. not con- 
sider it necessary to inspect the other horses. 

“And what, about the luggage?” he’ asked, 
dismounting. . ie 

“The coolies will carry it Sa’b. The rate is twelve 
annas per coolie. You can ask the policeman, 
Sa’b. It’s the scheduled rate.” 

Khanna Saheb’s luggage consisted of two bed 
rolls, an attache.case and a canvas bag. He felt that 
one coolie could easily carry the entire load. When 
two coolies each took charge of a bed rolland a 
third one tied the attache case and the canvas bag 
in a blanket, adjusted the load on his back and got 
ready to start, Khanna Saheb stopped the coolies 
and ran to Harnam Singh. 

The policeman explained to him that it’ was a 
steep-climb to Gulmarg. As it was, the bed rolls 
were quite heavy and the coolies would not be able 
to carry anything else; Ifthe attache case and the 
bag were not too big, the syces would agree to 
carry them for some extra consideration. 

Acting on Harnam Singh’s advice, Khanna Saheb 
dismissed the third coolie, asked Hasandin to carry 
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the attachi case and told his son-Idu to-pick up the 
bag. He promised to pay them something extra for 
their labour. 

Mamdoo had already gone ahead with Mrs. 
Khanna. Idu was too young to carry loads. But 
Hasandin said with great bravado, “Don’t worry 
Sab, V’1l fix up  everything.”. He united the 
blanket from arcund his neck and . spreading it on 
the ground, wrapped the attache case init and put 
it on his shoulder, 

“Here pick up the bag,” he told his son. 

Cutting across the bridle path, the two coolies 
had already taken the shorter route to -Gulmarg. 


Khanna Saheb mounted ‘his horse with Hasandin's 


help and they hurried after Mrs. Khanna and their son 

They had gone only a short distance when 
Hasandin found Idu struggling withthe bag. He 
took the'bag from his son, tied it’ in the blanket 
along with the attache case, and strapped it across 
his back the way Tibetan women ‘carry their babies. 
When they resumed the journey, ‘Hasandin’s ‘back 
was humped and he walked with a stoop. 

As Hasandin plodded his way up the stiff climb 
to Gulmarg, he again thanked God for not having 
forgotten an insignificant creature like ‘him; for 
having secured him a customer of his liking. 
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CCX ZAR, Var!” Hasandin cautioned the horse not 


to break into a run. ‘As he walked behind his 
horse carrying that heavy load, Hasandin made some 
quick calculations: if his customer made ‘a round 
trip to Khilanmarg and paid him the scheduled 
rate, he would be richer by seventeen rupees. It 
could be even eighteen. Judging ‘from his appear- 
ance, the seth looked quite affluent. He might shell 
out three or four rupees for the luggage. And if 
he could persuade the man to go up to Baba Rishi, 
he might rake in another seven or eight rupees. 
After reaching Khilanmarg, if the seth decided to 
see the Frozen Lake and visit Alpatthar, ‘he could 
act as his guide and touch ‘him for a small ‘bakshish’ 
not to mention the ‘tea money’. 

Mrs Khanna and‘the child had by now moved 
far ahead of Khanna Saheb. Striding forward 
Hasandin prodded the horse and it ‘broke into a 
run. For some distance ‘he kept pace with the 
horse and when it‘came‘abreast of the other horses, 
he slackened his pace and got lost in-his thoughts.... 

Scenes of the past few years ‘swiftly révolved 
before his’ mind. True Hindustan had become 
independent and Pakistan had come into ‘being, but 
the country’s independence had given a setback to 
business in Kashmir. The land did’ not yield 
enough to feed the entire population. Even if the 
people managed somehow to makeends meet, they 
were not left with any money to investin ‘business 
and thus supplement their incomes. As always, 


tourism’was the mainstay of the valley. Whatever. 
peasants or. 


their calling—whether fishermen, 
labourers, they depended on the tourist-traffic for a 
living. And as it happened, tourism had become the 
first casualty of independence. First came the-Pathan 
hordes, who ransacked village after village, laying 
waste the country in their wild sweep, likea river in 
spate. When the tide swept bagk, Kashmir had be- 
come a vast morassin which the fish ficoundered 
‘about, trying to keep alive. Of course there were a 
few puddles here and there, where the fishes had the 
time of their life. The military units from India 
which were stationed in the cantonments brought 
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some economic gains in their wake. But the mili- 
tary could not take the place of tourists. Hasandin’s: 
own village had to suffera good deal. The other 
sources of income being totally closed to them, they 
had to fall back on the land. This helped them to 
have one or two meals, meagre though they were, 
daily;-but they got no yield from the land to sell in 
the market so as to fulfil their other equally impor- 
tant needs. It was, for instance the. ardent desire of 
Hasandin’s old mother that her grandson’s and 
grand-daughter’s marriage be performed while she 
lived. She had invoked the blessings of Baba Pam 
Din, the great saint. But how could one think of 
marriages when he had not even. sufficient food in 
the house. `, ie hs os 

 Hasandin recalled a day about eleven years ago 
when they had gone with Idu to Bapam Rishi’s, 
tomb. The visit was a sequel to an earlier «one. 
Although. Hasandin had been married five years, 
he had not been blessed with a child.. It’ was 
during ‘that’ ‘time that his ,mother took him to 
the tomb of Bapam Rishi. His wife had snipped off 
a lock ofiher hair: and tying it to the grill of'the 
window, had. taken a vow that if Bapam Rishi 
blessed her with a son, she would dedicate ‘him to 
the service of the saint. Next year Idu was born. 
Hasandin’s mother wanted, in keeping with ‘the vow, 
to offer the child .to. Baba Pam Din. But neither 
Hasandin nor his, wife-was keen to fallin with the 
old woman’s wishes. It would gr ie thevihearts too 
great a wrench ‘to part with such‘a pretty and healthy 
child. When the old woman warned them that the 
saint’s wrath might-visit them;!they paid ‘a hurried 
visit to the priest of the tomb. Ifthe prophet 
Abraham could appease God by offering a lamb in 
lieu of his son, would not Baba Pam Din, they asked, 
condescend to accept 4 token offering in place of 


Idu ? The priest:told them that there was a way out 


in such cases. He advised:them to.leave one lock of 
hair on Idu’s shorn head and notto touch it. till 
Hasandin made good his vow. Hasandin left a:lock 
of hair On the child’s shorn head which was not to 
be cut off until Hasandin made goad his vow. He 
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was to sacrifice a sheep and distribute one hundred 
rupees in charity. 

: When Idu turned four, his grandmother again took 
him to Baba Rishi’stomb. The whole scene came 
back vividly to Hasandin’s mind. Inside the mau- 
soleum, the barber cut the lock from Idu’s head and 
ceremoniously placed it at the foot of the tomb: 
Hasandin made an offering of one hundred rupees; 
Then they sacrificed a big fat lamb and put a large 
cauldron on the fire. Dancing round the cauldron 
in a circle, the women sang psalms in praise of the 
saint. They baked big flat chapatis and invited 
everyone to partake in the feast. The priest kept 
fifty rupees and distributed the other fifty among the 
poor. 

The ceremony cost Hasandin three hundred rupees 
But living in those days was cheap. The British ruled 
over India and Gulmarg was their favourite hill resort 
—a paradise on earth. Every season Hasandin mana- 
ged to earn between four to five hundred rupees. 
After getting through the winter, which was the off 
season, he managed to save one hundred rupees, 
which he hid in the ground. At the end of three 
years, he was able to fulfil his vow at the tomb of 
Baba Rishi with great eclat. The same day Hasandin’s 
mother tied a string round the window grill and 
vowed that if her elder son was blessed with a 
daughter, she would have her married to Idu in the 
mausoleum of the saint. His elder son’s wife gave 
birth to a daughter the following year. The old 
woman attributed the birth to the blessings of the 
saint. Idu was immediately betrothed to the new 
born girl. Despite all her wishes, the old woman 
did not live to see the blessed day of their marriage. 
Meanwhile India became free. 

. The: old woman had darkly hinted that her 
daughter-in-law had sinned by not dedicating the 
first born to Baba Rishi. It was because of her 
moral aberration that she did not get another child, 
much less a son. She also attributed the calamity 
that had befallen Kashmir to this act of sinful 
omission, 

. Hasandin fell onevil days. He had to support.a 
Jarge family and, on top of that, he had to put up 
with his mother’s taunts. He became querulous and 
flew off the handle at the slightest provocation. “If 
Baba Rishi is angry why didn’t he punish us that 
same year? Why after one year?” he shouted at 
his mother. : 
beyond your understanding. You don’t know a thing. 
If you hear our leader’s speeches, you will know thé 
real reason.” ` 

Although he could not distinguish A from B, 
Hasandin had picked up a few ideas from the Eng- 
lishmen whom he took around to Gulmarg, Khilan- 
marg, Alpatthar, Kantarnag and other places. He 
thought his mother stupid and superstitious and 
often chided her for it. Al tbe same he had a 
sneaking fear that the saint was angry with him. 
His brother was blessed with four more sons, where- 
as his wife did not bear him a single child after Idu’s 
birth. i . 

«Ya Pir!” he suddenly moaned. ‘‘Forgive me—a 
sinner.” 

A riderless horse galloped past him. 
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“Foolish woman! these things are . 


“What’s wrong with that horse?” Khanna Saheb 
asked looking back from his saddle. 

Before Hasandin could answer, a small boy ran 
past him in pursuit of the horse. 

_ “It’s that damn contractor’s horse,” Hasandin 
said, “It must have thrown off the rider.” He sidled 
up to Khanna Saheb and dropped his voice to a 
whisper. “Sa’b this contractor is a thorough-going 
rascal, hand in glove with the officers. My horse, 
as you know, Sa’b, is my own. I don’t allow ser- 
vants to touch it, not even my son. I always keep 
a gentle horse.” 

For a while he walked in silence. “And then, as 
if talking to himself, he said, “‘Sa’b, I did not have 
this horse in the beginning. I had another horse, but 
one day it threw off the rider and that was the end 
of it. I sold it the next day. A spirited horse won't 
do in these places. Mine is as docile as a lamb. If 


', you let go its rein it will make a bee line to Alpatthar. 


I swear by Bapam Rishi, I never tell lies.” 

“Are Bapam Rishi and Baba Rishi two different 
saints?” ; 
“No, Sa’b, they arethe names of the same saint: 
Some call him Bapam Rishi, others Baba Rishi. He 
is the patron saint of the Hindus and Muslims alike— 
the great Baba Pam Din.” 

“You mean Payam-ud-din?” 

“That’s so, Sa’b.” 

_.“T heard people mentioning his name in Srinagar. 

How far is the tomb from Gulmarg?” i 

“About seven miles going and coming. I can 
take you there today if you like.” ; 

Khanna Saheb dropped the topic, but Hasandin 
again picked up the thread after a while. ~ 
_ _ “He is a great saint—Baba Pam Din,” Hasandiń 
said, catching up with the horse although bent double 
under the load. “He held a high post in the times 
of the Mughals. He was held in high esteem at the 
Royal court and the Moghul Emperor gave him one 
thousand gold mohurs. It'was his habit to go out 
for a ride every day. Oneday, as the story goes, 
he felt like walking and got down from his horse. As 
he was walking, ‘he saw a long line of ants busy 
laying in stock for the‘winter. It suddenly occurred 
to him that éven such petty creatures as ants thought 
of the future, whereas man—the highest creation of 
God—was quite Oblivious of it. He did nothing to 
earn merit for the next world. Baba Pam Din cursed 
himself for his worthless life. He immediately 
retraced his steps, gave up his title at the court, 
bade farewell..to ‘the family, and, going to Aish 
Mukam, fell at the feet of Zain Baba. He spent 
long years in meditation and learnt the ways of God. 
One day Zain Baba said to him, ‘Son! There’s 
nothing more I can teach you. You had better go 
elsewhere.’ Baba Saheb then left Aish Mukam, 
became a recluse, and lived ina jungle where he 
meditated on God. In a short time his fame spread 
all over Kashmir, and people came from distant 
places to sit at his feet. Asit happened, at the time 
he left the court, ‘his wife was with child and a son 
was born to her. When the son grewup, he went 
in seach of his father and happened to pass through 
the jungle. The Baba was pleased to meet his son 
and instructed him to retire to a lonely spot and 
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spend his life in meditation of the Supreme. ‘Well, 
as you know, the son was a young man given to the 
luxuries of the city. To expect him to live asa her- 
mit was asking too much. He fell in with evil com- 
pany. When the reports of his misdeeds reached 
his father, the man was beside himself with indig- 
nation. He prayed to God to put anend to his 
son’s wicked existence. The Baba was a great fakir, 
dear to Him. How could God ignore his prayer? 
He called away his son unto Himself.” 

Hasandin walked some distance in silence and 
then said, “Sa’b I have never heard of Baba Rishi 
refusing a prayer. People come from distant places 
to visit his tomb.?? 

“T‘have heard that the Chief Minister visits his 
tomb.” 

“You are right, Sa’b, and he has ordered that 
electricity be installed in the tomb.” 

They had-reached the spot where the horse had 
thrown off the rider, and saw two men walking along 
supporting a yOung, rather fat girl between them, 
their horses following. 

“Did-she fall from the horse?” Khanna Saheb 
asked, coming abreast of the party. 

“Yes,” the middle aged man accompanying the 
girl replied. “The government should take such 
horses off the route.” i 
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T= last lap of the ascent to Gulmarg had started. 
The horses slowed down and those who trudged 
behind them laboriously worked their way up. 
Unable to keep pace with ‘the horse, Hasandin 
again fell behind. When the horse stopped to 
champ at the grass growing -in the crevices, Hasan- 
din would emerge from the inner world of his 
dreams, urge the horse on and again lapse into 
thought. i 
‘He was.pleased at having been able to prevail 
uponKhanna Saheb to visit Baba Rishi’s -tomb, 
‘Hasandin-made some quick calculations again—from 
Tangmarg to Gulmarg and then on to ¿Baba Rishi 
and back—the trip would fetch thim -at least thirty 
tupees. And if he could manage to -take Khanna 
Saheb upto Alpatthar -and the Frozen Lakeit 
would-mean another five rupees. ‘He,almost choked 
-with joy. Suddenly it occurred to himithat if Khanna 
Saheb decided to prolong the stay at Gulmarg, 
che-was likely to engage some other horses for the 
return trip. ‘But how could ‘that.be?’ he quickly 
dismissed the thought, ‘I’ll serve him so well that 
he won’t think of.engaging other horses.’ 
“But despite his self assurance he took a few.brisk 


strides and, panting between breaths, asked, ‘Seth! - 


How many days do you intend staying at Gulmarg?” 
In bygone days, he would have asked in terms 
of weeks and months, but now Gulmarg lay almost 
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And Khanna Saheb turned towards Hasanain ana 
said, “We'll go to see all the places only on-your 
\horse.”’ 

“Don’t worry Sa’b, Pll take you wherever-you 
want to go. Pll show you the whole of Gulmarg 
and if Sa’b wants to do Khilanmarg, Pll take you 
there too. Afrabat, Alpatthar and even the Frozen 
Lake, wherever Sa’b goes, Hasandin will go with 
you.” 

“Do they sacrifice goats at the tomb.of Baba 
Rishi?” Khanna Saheb’s mind was still not free of 
the Saint. 

“Yes sarcar! You seé this little boy Idu, my 
son. He was born because of Baba Rishi’s blessings. 
I sacrificed a sheep and distributed one hundred 
rupees in charity.” 

Khanna Saheb, a bania by caste, did not like the 
sacrifice part. ‘Is it necessary to slaughter a sheep?” 
he asked. 

“No Sa’b. Only the Muslims sacrifice animals. 
The Hindus offer fruit and sweets and give to charity. 
Whatever the offering, half of it goes to the tomb, 
and the other half is distributed among the poor.” 

Khanna Saheb’s mind was made up. “All right 
Hasandin,” he said with an air of finality, “PH visit 
Baba Rishi’s tomb.” 
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desolate. If the place was still a big draw, it was 
because of its past glory. Now visitors came just to 
have a look at the place, stayed fora day or two, at 
the most a week and then departed. o 
“Pll go back tomorrow,’ Khanna Sáheb said. 
“I’m in a hurry. From.Gulmarg PI go to Pehal- 
gam and then make the pilgrimage to Amarnath.” 
. Hasandin fell back again. He was happy that 
the-seth would spend only one day at Gulmarg, and 
thanked God from the bottom of his heart for hav- 
ing heard his prayer. The morning prayer he knew 
had a.great significance. God responded to it more 
than any other’ prayer. He had also ‘heard old 
men saying that a curse ora prayer uttered at.a 
fateful moment came true word for word. That was 
why one was cautioned to carefully weigh his words 
before uttering them. Accordingly if he:had asked 
for something more substantial this mortiing, say a 
lakh of rupees, his wish would have been.granted. 
‘Hasandin was carried away by his imagination. . . 
He imagined that he was saying his morning 
namaz and had asked-God ‘fora ‘lakh of rupees. 
Then the scene shifted ‘to his stable, where he was 
digging a.corner to set up a pole for the door. As,he 
-dug the earth his spade struck something.brittle. He 
dug on feverishly and discovered ‘that it was a'bell- 
metal jar. He hastily’ covered the hole for fear 
Manidoo or a neighbour might get scent of his 
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precious find.” As the day advanced he asked 
his wife to help him put up a curtain across the 
On some pretext he sent Mamdoo upstairs 
to sleep. At midnight, when the village was ` as- 
leep, he came down with his wife, who carried a 
hurricane lantern. This time they did not dig 
near the door as it was close to the lane,-but inside 
at the other end of the stable. The subconscious 
mind obligingly plays tricks to suit the convenience 
of the day dreamer. After digging patiently, taking 
care that the sound did not carry outside, the hus- 
band lifted the jar out of the hole. The lid was 
sealed with shellac, They removed the lid. Their 
eyes widened in astonishment—the jar was full of 
‘gold mohurs, which dazzled the eyes even in the 
dim light of the hurricane lantern. Hasandin picked 
up a handful of coins and, holding out his hand 
slowly, opened :it in front of his wife who, in her 
excitement to have a closer look at the coins, had 
lifted the lantern. As they stood looking at the 
coins delirious with joy and apprehension at such 
an unbelievable find, they heard a soft noise. They 
looked around, startled. Mamdoo was standing in 
the door. As their eyes met, he bared his teeth in a 
smile. In his trepidation, Hasandin let Mamdoo 
in on the secret and told him that he would share 
the precious find equally with all the members of the 
family. Now that God had been kind to them, it 
was incumbent upon them not to forget the horses 
who- had stood by them in their hours of joys and 
sorrows. Keeping their past services in mind, the 
horses would not be put to work any more anda 
servant would be engaged to look after them. Hasan- 
din then told them that he would like to set apart 
an equal share foreach horse. As he spoke, Hasan- 
din’s face shone with a divine glow. 

It was here that Mamdoo’s cussedness came to 
the surface. He wanted to divide up the horses, 
whereas Hasandin insisted upon dividing the coins 
equally among the members of the family and the 
horses, giving one share to Mamdoo, But Mamdoo 
was adamant. He wanted a fourth of the whole 
lot. At last Hasandin tried to compromise by giving 


_bim one horse and its share of coins in addition. ` 


But that same Mamdoo who had not dared bat an 
eye at his uncle, now kicked up a row and abused 
„him roundly. In the meantime someone had repor- 
ted the matter to the police, who crashed down upon 
them like an avalanche. Not only did they carry 
away the jar, but they arrested the family into the 


bargain. 
. * 


Hasandin breathed heavily. A sweat had broken 
out on his forehead. -The horse had stopped near a 
precipice and was merrily devouring the wayside 
shrubs. Khanna Saheb afraid of falling, was pull- 
ing wildly at the reins. Breaking a thin branch from 
a tree, Hasandin ran forward, brandishing it in the 
air and mouthing profanities. But before he could 
whip the horse, it had resumed its journey. 


Hasandin adjusted the load on his back and - 


His mind was at work spinning 


followed the horse. 
This time Mamdoo and Idu were 


out another yarn. 


` delicacies. 


away in Kantarnag with the horses. ‘Being unwell, 
he had to stay back, and his elder brother had gone 
out in his place. To while away the time, he had 
just started working in the stable when his spade 
struck against the jar. In the dead of night he and 
his wife removed the coins from the jar and hid them 
intwos and threes: in different places under the 
thatched roof. Hasandin, whose illness had vanish- 
ed at the sight of the coins, went to Tangmarg the 
next day and bought bottles of liquor and heaps of 
He invited his old mother, his brother 
and his family, and a few neighbours to his house. 
While the men plied themselves with liquor, the 
women drank coffee in place of salted tea and ate 
fine sacheroos and bread cooked in milk. Al] had 
the time of their lives, feasting late into the night. 
Suddenly two cats started fighting and jumping on 
the roof, raising a. hell of a noise. The gold coins 
were dislodged and came tumbling down on the 
floor. Word went round that Hasandin’s roof was 
raining gold, And then, like destiny, the police 
appeared op the. scene. They pulled apart every 
straw of the roof, took possession of the coins, and 
arrested all the members of the family. In the end, 
Hasandin had to sell off all the walnut-crammed 
boxes in order to bribe the police and stop the law 
from taking its course..... : 

Hasandin jerked his head. But the subconscious 
mind had not finished its reverie. This time it came 


out with a slightly different version: there were not 


one but two jars. He hid one ina safe place. 
Covering the hole with earth, he spread hay over it 
and tied a-horse near it. He then went to the 


‘revenue officer of Tangmarg and reported finding a 
treasure.. The officer came to his house and recovered” 


the jar containing the coins. Not satisfied, the 
officer ordered the constables to dig up the whole 
floor and make a thorough search. The earth where 
Hasandin had dug up the second jar was still loose. 
The rest was clear enough—Hasandin was beaten 
black and blue and his wife, fearing that her husband 
might die, told the police every thing about the 
second jar. The police hauled him up for theft. 

Hasandin shook his head violently. He lost his 
treasure every time. He tried to hold fast to his 
booty like a kitten trying to catch a big chameleon, 
but it always slipped through his fingers. Not to 
mention of one lakh, he. had never seen even a 
thousand rupees. As for gold mohurs, his fore- 
fathers might have seen them, but he knew only that 
such things existed. 

With a jerk of the head, he accelerated his pace. 
The climb was over. Their way now lay through a 
patch of green with a couple of deodars grewing on 
its fringes. The horses ahead of Khanna Saheb had 
stopped in the grove for a breather. 

_ “Why have we stopped here ?” Khanna Saheb 
turned and asked Hasandin. 

“The horses pause here a while to regain their 


' breath,” Hasandin said putting down his load. 
“Just feel-the horse. It’s drenched with perspiration.” - 


[s 
(To be Continued Next Week) 
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A Materialistic Viewpoint 


K Damodaran’s work is a 
i e challenging book. Its origi- 
nality consists in makinga critical 
survey of Indian thought begin- 
ning with. the period of the Indus 
valley civilization and culture to 
the period of Jawaharlal Nehru 
ina perspective derived from a 
Marxist point of view. 

To say this is not to dub the 
approach as merely a Communist 
approach. The author brings to 
bear, in analysis of Indian thought 


`. down the centuries, a  meticu- 


lously scientific approach in so 
faras he studies the emergence 
of schools of thought from con- 


crete -socio-economic conditions 


prevailing successively in this 
country. He himself explains 
this approach in the following 
words: “The -scientific approach 
is to study every religious system 
or ideology in the context of the 
prevailing conditions, observing 
how each in its turn reacted on 
the situation which brought it 
forth.” 

This has been done for 
Western philosophy by Bertrand 
Russel in his History of Western 
Philosophy. A similar need exis- 
ted so far as History of- Indian 
philosophy was concerned. This 
lacunae has been eminently filled 
up by this authorin a very lucid 
and illuminating way. 

The book is divided into four 
convenient parts running through 
the entire gamut of Indian 
thought, the philosophical, the 
- religious, the economic, the social, 
the political and other cultural 
aspects. It is so comprehensive 


in character that nothing impor- 
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tant is omitted and everything 
relevant is included. The author’s 
erudition which does not render 
his book pedantic raises it to a 
high academic level, At the same 
time, it maintains a living touch 
with realities at each period of 
development of Indian thought. 
He takes us through from chapter 
to chapter beginning with the 
dawn of Indian philosophy, 
through materialism and idealism 
in Ancient India, religion and 
philosophy in the Middle Ages 
and modern thought in India. 
Some of his scintilating obser- 
vations in the course of his survey 
throw light on the nature of 
treatment of Indian thought at 
the hands of this discerning scho- 
lar. Regarding Buddhism he says 
“The story of decline and fall of 
Buddhism in India forms a fasci- 
nating study in itself, and has its 
tragic aspects and a moral for 
progressive movements every- 
where” (p. 229). In his ‘survey 
of the system of Indian philosophy 
particularly referring to Nyaya- 
vaiseshika and Sankhya-Yoga 
he says : “Philosophical schools 
in ancient India grew indepen- 
dently of religious dogmas”. He 
sustains this thesis while he deals 
with the above systems of philo- 
sophical thought but he comes to 





Indian Thought: A Critical 
Survey by K Damodaran, 
Publishers: Asia Publishing 
House, pp 520, 1967 Rs. 30. 





the conclusion that “this separa- 
tion of philosophy and religion 
was never complete”. 

Regarding the Sankhya philo- 
sophy he says: “The Sankhya 
philosophy has played one of the 
most significant and revolutionary 


‘roles in the history of Indian 


philosophical thought.” Regard- 
ing the varanasrama system, he 
does not mince his words in 
attacking it from his point of 
view. He is firmly convinced that ' 
“the varanasrama system of 
slavery” was an expression of a 
feudalism which runs as an under- 
current in Indian social thinking 
and has worked havoc with the 
lives of our people and which yet 
haunts us like an evil spirit. He 
does not however forget to draw 
“a contrast between Western 
European feudalism and feuda- . 
lismin India though they had*: 
common basic feature.” 

While dealing with the teach- 
ings of the Bhagavadgita, the 
author is-of the view that “The 
ethics of the Gita arose directly - 
from its liberal philosophical 
outlook” (p. 192). While dealing 
with the Bhakti movements in 
relation to the prevailing feuda- 
lism of the social order he holds 
the view that “the .Bhakti Move- 
ment launched by Ramananda 
shook the foundations’ of feuda- 
lism towards the end of the 
Middle Ages” (p. 193). He is also 
of the view that “By offering the 
path of devotion to a personal 
deity endowed with compassion, 
justice and benevolence, as a 
means of attaining release from 
worldly ills, the Vaishnavism of 
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Ramanuja and the Bhakti 
movement that followed it held 


Out a ray of hope to their 
adherents”’ (p. 287). 
To this author-the entire 


course of Indian thought depicts 
a dialectical struggle for supre- 
macy between Materialism and 
Idealism. He is also of the view 
that the ancient school of Indian 
Materialism known as the 
Charvaka or Lokanatha under- 
went the distortions and misinter- 
pretations in the hands of idealist 
commentators and he, therefore, 
pleads for an honest, “fair, unpre- 
judiced understanding of the 
school of Materialism both anci- 
ent and modern, the Jatter finding 
its most remarkable expression in 
Karl Marx. 

In the concluding part of his 
book the author gives a remark- 
ably lucid” sutvey ‚of Modern 
thought in India as represented 
mainly by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 


Swami Vivekananda, Rabindra-. 


nath Tagore, Aurobindo, Iqbal, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal 
Nehru ‘and Radhakrishnan. In 
allthis he brings to bear the 
Marxian point of view on bis 
assessment of the contributions 


made by these stalwarts of the `’ 


nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
in India. He has an interesting 
chapter in PartIV of his book 
dealing with “The impact of 
Marxism” in the light ‘of which 
he makes a critical appraisal of 
Gandhi’s and Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
thought. He quotes Gandhi on 
. Marxism when he says “I part 
company with it, when force is 
called to. aid for achieving it’ 
(p. 425). One-is however, unable 
to agree with the view expressed 
on Gandhi’s trusteeship theory 
that it was “‘a reactionary theory 
to. oppose the revolutionary 
struggle of the masses, and thus, 
to keep ihe social structure 
intact.” 
He makes a reference to the 


agnosticism of. Nehru and the - 


impact of Marxism or his mind 
and quotes him as saying “I 
dislike the vulgarity of the rich 
as well as the poverty of the 
poor”. 

Thè picture he draws of con- 
temporary Indian thought, its 
conflicts and contradiction, is 
fairly complete in so far as he 
traces every trend of reformation, 
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revivalism, communalism, seċ- 
tarianism, both Hindu and 
Muslim, and liberalist trends as 
well. 

In summing.up his general 
assessment of the philosophical, 
religious and social thought of 
India the author comes to the 
conclusion that “it cannot be 
denied that a high sense of life- 
affirming humanism has been the 
essence and the running thread 
of the teachings of religious 
and philosophers in 
India” (p. 485). In controverting 
Albert Schweitzer’s estimate. of 
Indian thought as “world-and- 
life negation”, this author writes: 
“To say that Indian philosophy 


has always been idealist or life-. 


negation or that itis rooted in 
vedanto is a distortion of history” 
and that the dominant Indian 
thought inthe early stages was 
neither idealist nor inward-look- 
ing, but optimistic and life-affirm- 
ing (p. 485). 

Speaking of ‘Whither Indian 
Philosophy’, in the concluding 


portion of his book he indicates . 


two possibilities.. One is the 
Marxian development and the 
other is the need for’ a fresh 
orientation to be given to philo- 
sOphical thought in India, in an 
attempt, “to solve the problems 


presented i ma changing society”. 
The Marxian dictum is quoted 
by him: Hitherto the philosophers 
have only interpreted the world, 
the point, however, is to change 
it? (p. 501). With regard to 
Marxism im close relation to . 
Indian thought, this new Indian 
historian of Indian thought con- 
cludes “What was needed was 
not the repetition of jargons- and 
formulas, but the adaptation, 
modification and reformation. of 
Marx’s teachings in accordance 
with the concrete socio-economic 
conditions, national peculiarities 
and cultural traditions of India 
in order to show to the people 
that acceptance of Marxism was 
not a departure from the progres- 
sive humanistic trendsin Indian: 
. thought, but its logical continua-- 
‘tion to suit the new situation.” 

One can very well hope that 
Indian thought will assimilate this 
new element into itself true to its 
genius of assimilation of whatever 
is novel, if it is true and 
wholesome. 

This book is indeed stimulating 
and is written in such an entranc- 
ing style that the reader will find 
it difficult to close it until he has 
finished reading it. 

It contains a useful bibliogra- 
phy and a helpful index. 
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the gentie wistful charm 


Black Rose by Amrita Pritam, Translated by Charles Brasch, 


> Publishers : Nagmoni, pp. 31, 1967 Rs 4. 


F those who have heard of ` 


Amrita Pritam but have been 
deterred from reading her due to 
_ lack of interest or knowledge of 
Punjabi will welcome Black Rose, 
a selection of her poems transla- 
ted into English by Charles 
Brasch. 


Though Amrita Pritam’s fans 
insist that she loses in transla- 
tion I personally have found this 
selection made in close collabora- 


tion with the poetess very 
satisfying. 
Of course, no translation 


can exactly approximate the 
original andin undertaking this 
translation Charles Brasch must 
have had considerable difficulty 
since he has no knowledge of 
Punjabi. Besides the whole milieu 
of her poetry—its mood and 
manner, its thought and imagery 
belong so intimately to the'‘rural 
Punjab, that it is very creditable 
for Charles Brasch that he has 
succeeded in translating it into 
English without any awkward- 
ness. 


Charles Brasch himself a poet 
has caught the lyrical quality of 
her poetry, its gentle wistful 
charm, the passions that glow and 
smoulder but do not burst into 
flame. This is because though 
Amrita protests against the con- 
ventions which shackle youthful 
aspirations and the normal 
instincts of the flesh she is not 
really an angry woman. She pro- 
_ tests but there are no raucous 
undertones. 


Her poetry is basically, and 
at her best, is personal and 
romantic and if in the process she 
comments on the debilitating 
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conventions of the so-called 
society in our country, it is be- 
cause they do intrude to a 
remarkable extent into the 
personal lives and actions of 
individuals. 

Though technically she is 
classed among the romantics or 
the chayavads, she is refreshing 


-because she has broken away 


fromthe romantic tradition of 
poetry in our country that tends 
to deify love and to project a 
wholly idealised concept of`it 
which is completely vat variance 
with the reality, Neither are the 
emotions she portrays maudlin 
and wishy washy. 

For those who like Amrita 
Pritam had lived in intimate 
contact with the Muslims, who 
had subscribed and believed in 
secular ideals, who had always 
felt that the Hindu-Muslim riots 
were engineered by interested 
parties were really dazed at the 
violence and extent of the riots 
that engulfed almost the entire 
country at the time of the Parti- 
tion, 


Amrita being a Punjabi, born 
and brought up in undivided 
Punjab—the Partition was for 
her a personal wrench. Her 
poems on the subject are deeply 
felt and charged with emotion. 
Nowhere does she lose her 
balance or blame one party against 
the other. Over the years she 
has expanded her horizons. Apart 
from personal and romantic 
poetry,she has also written on 
political and social themes. But 
inthis slim volume, only those 
poems have been included which 
perhaps could be more effectively 
translated. . 


I have found her poetry very 
feminine and very sensitive. The 
images are evocative with a sharp. 
visual impact. Let me quote 
her. 


“At the river of light in the sky 
The stars fill their pitchers. 
Last night a’ few drops fell 
on me 
And I remembered you— 
Image dearer than -life 
The blue veil of the sky 
. Caught on earth’s thorny branch 
and was torn.. . 
Night passing 
Seemed a riddle 
I could not guess 
The heart’s finger-tips are very 
delicate, 
Moonbeam needles 
Pricked them through, 
Fiery memories barred, 
I tried to pull my veil away 
But its-edge caught fire.”’ à 


Promila Chadha 
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No. of books published 

per head of the population : 6.1 

No. of titles : 5,310 

No. of copies : 105 million 
Average edition : 19,800 copies 


Figures for 1966 in 
some main branches 


Fictions : 944 titles 
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Technology : 504 titles 
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Children’s literature : 476 titles 
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Ove final aim can only be a classless society with «qual economic 

justice and opportunity for all, a society organized on 3 planned basis 
for tbe raising of mankind to bigher materiel and cultural level, to a 
cultivation of spiritual valces of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit 
of service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love, ultimately a world 
order. Everything that comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there seems to he little doubt 
that coercion will often he necessary, 
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SANS SCRUPLES 


T= implications of the Congress Party’s decision 

at its Hyderabad session to give up the pretence 
of adherence to high principles and forward-looking 
socio-economic concepts and to take up the pursuit 
of power through any means at their disposal, are 
unfolding themselves in three States—West Bengal, 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. 

The first clear development at and after Hydera- 
bad is the re-emergence into the limelight of discredi- 
ted, reactionary, “boss” type Congressmen who have 
ganged up to regain for themselves and their allies 
what the electorate refused to give them in February 
last year. Notable examples .of such unpopular 
Congressmen who are back in the picture vigorously 
asserting themselves are Sri Atulya Ghosh in West 
Bengal and Sri C.B. Gupta in UP. Both are known 
as totally unprincipled politicians with dubious links 
with vested interests in their respective States and 
capable of resorting to any tactics to get rid of those 
who challenge their authority in the party organisa- 
tion. 

Both are engaged in similar operations at the 
moment. Sri Atulya Ghosh has made greater headway 
only because the ground had been duly prepared at 
the instance of the Centre by illegally bringing down 


the popular United Front Government and installing | 


a puppet Ministry headed by the chief defector from 


the Front who owed his new-found prominence,, 


at the time of defection entirely’ ‘to ‘the thoughtles$’ 
and unnecessary boost given to him by the consti- 
tuent parties of the United Front. At Hyderabad 
Sri Atulya Ghosh and company obtained the , green 

signal for entering into a “coalition” with the .rump 
headed by Dr P.C. Ghosh with the aim of reducing 
the latter’s group to nullity after a time and assu- 
ming complete hold over the administration, as in 
the past. The attempt to foist Sri Atulya Ghosh 
once again on the party despite his black record in 

the past and despite the Congress leadership’s know- 
ledge of his responsibility for the massive rejection 
of the party at the polls has inevitably led to deep 
discontent in the ranks of the Congress. Some of 
the opportunist elements making up the PDF have 
also scented danger to themselyes in the new moves. 

But it will not be surprising if Sri Atulya Ghosh 
and his henchmen desperately try to work out new 

equations of convenience which will reduce the inten- 

sity of the opposition to them, although one or two 

individuals may fight to the bitter end for personal 

reasons. 
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It is not only in West Bengal that the bulk or 
Congressmen have demonstrated that they cannot 
function without a “strong man” to handle them. 
Having lost contact with the masses and totally 
incapable of mobilising popular support on any issue, 
they see no way of traversing the corridors of power 
except through the methods made familiar by their 
“bosses”, This is precisely how Sri Gupta who had 
alienated the bulk of Congressmen in his State is once 
again recognised as the leader. His recovery has been 
made easy by the fact that those who had opposed 
him were not concerned with the professed policies 
of their party but were merely resentful that they 
themselves were not as powerful and resourceful 
as he was. Now that Sri Gupta is on top, the game 
of purchasing MLAs and organising defections to 
bring down the UF Government in UP may be 
expected to start in-right earnest. . ; 


At Hyderabad -the--Congress, -which ‘carefully 
avoided even a passing reference to its economic and 
other programmes, took the line that “stability” 
was in danger and that it was its sacred duty to 
restore stability wherever the Congress had been 
ousted from power. Towards this end it sanctioned 
the forging of unprincipled alliances with parties of 
the Right and with splinter groups of various kinds. 
It is clear enough that the composition of the 
C ee ee uy oe 
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coalitions that the Congress can conceivably organise 
in States like West Bengal, UP and Bihar cannot 
be even as homogeneous as the United Fronts sought 
to be removed from office. The United Fronts had 
at least the commitment to provide a cleaner 
administration than the Congress had been able to 
do during the two decades it had ruled the roost. The 
United Fronts by and Jarge have had a popluar base; 
their only weakness has been allowing the Rightist and 
reactionary elements to sneak-in on the basis of anti- 
Congressism. It is precisely this weakness that the 
Congress in these States is now trying to take advan- 
tage of. 

If the Congress does succeed in establishing 
“coalition” governments under its own leadership, 
the “stability”? talked about at Hyderabad will be 
nowhere within reach for the simple reason that the 
stresses and strains within these new coalitions will 
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be much greater than in the United Fronts. An- 
other result will be the total erosion of popular faith 
that changescan be brought about through the 


‘ballot box. This is the situation which the Congress 


leadership is at the moment engaged in bringing 
about. i 

-If stability is indeed to be achieved and the 
people’s faith in democratic processes kept intact, 
the way does not lie in the formation of ‘“‘coalitions” 
made up of and dominated by discredited politicians 
and parties but in seeking a fresh verdict from the 
electorate. In all States where the Centre believes 


there is instability, it should have the courage to. 


order mid-term elections and accept the verdict. It 
is precisely this sort of courage that is lacking in the 
Congress leadership. Afraid to face the people squa- 
rely, they are plotting to take the country on the 
road to chaos. 


a. THE GRAND DESIGN AND AFTER 


ib the long history of the Indian ‘National Cong- 
_ 2» ress, the Hyderabad session marks the onset of 
‘yet another phase, one in which party bosses rule 
supreme without any concern for pressures from the 
rank and file. . It is -a phase in which the Congress 
as a political. organisation is well on the way to 
being reduced to a coterie: detached and immune 
from the influence of the masses of this country. 
Historically, the process which the Congress went 
through at Hyderabad is just’ the reversal of what 
happened toitin the early twenties when it broke 
away from the apron-strings of. the liberals and 
_ sought to build mass sanctions in quest of its political 
‘objective of liberation from British rule. Today, 
the Congress, as shown up at Hyderabad, seeks to 
detach itself from all mass contacts for fear of being 
pressurised. Even more so is the new chapter of 
Congress history a contrast to the thirties when, with 
Jawaharlal Nehru at the fore, this national organisa- 
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tion took a turn towards radicalism and building 
of contacts not only with the intelligentsia and the 
middle classes but also with organisations of wor- 
kers, peasants and the anti-feudal popular movement 
in the princely states. i 

' At Hyderabad, the circle was complete and the 


‘transformation began all along the line. Politically it 


marked a clear turn to the Right in total repudia- 
tion Of talk of socialist pattérn and the more recent 
professions about the ten-point programme. Orga- 
nisationally, it-was a step towards building a struc- 
ture more suited to its new setting, a structure which 
represents a combination of power groupings and 


factions which can Operate without any hindrance - 


of popular pressures exercised through the rank and 
file. , 
Even in its appearance, the Hyderabad meet had 


many new features which suited the present temper 
and moorings of the Congress. It was perhaps the 
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first session which fully conformed to the description 
of a jamboree. Here was a display of wealth and 
power which exceeded anything in this line witnessed 
during any previous Congress session. For one 
thing, the multi-coloured illuminations—Lalbahadut 
Nagar resembled Connaught Place during Diwali— 
was a new feature and so also was the lavish scale 
of hospitality and feastings. Tne massive harnessing 
of the State apparatus set a record even for the 
Congress sessions of the recent years. In this glit- 
tering and pompous show, the deliberations—of the 
. Subjects Committee as well as the plenary ses- 
sion—appeared to be „the least important matter, 
since the sharp and meaningful criticism contained 
in endless number of speeches from the floor did 
not cause the least concern to the leaders on the 
dais. Itwas the secret conclaves which fashioned 
the entire business of the session, its political pro- 
jections and the future strategy. And the rest was 
all a game of fierce wrangling for power, staged in 
behind-the-scene compacts and hectic lobbying 
among the factions and groups. 


» 


Wt are the implications of the political line 
adopted by the Congress at Hyderabad ? The 
implications have, perhaps universally been descri- 
bedas adeclaration of war on the non-Congress 
Governments and parties. To say that would not 
be enough, for in the entire approach of the leader- 
ship as well as the documents adopted by the session 
there was a specific design and strategy. The back- 
door discussions at the top also provided sufficient 
indication of the new strategy. The political pro- 
jections of the Hyderabad Congress session are, in 
fact contained in all the key-note documents and 
speeches prepared well in advance of the session 
which reveal sufficient preplanning. These docu- 
ments are the President’s Address, the General 
Secretaries’ report and the Political Resolution put 
before the session. All the three documents have 
a coordinated and common line of approach—na- 
mely, the battle for the re-conquest of the lost politi- 
cal empire of the Congress, and an indication of 
how the fight is to proceed. The few changes which 
the Congress leadership brought about in these 
documents during the session only lent further mean- 
ing to the grand design. 

The discussions on the draft Political Resolution 
in the Steering Committee did bring about some 
changes. But the main change was to delete com- 
pletely portions which related to the economic 
situation. Most ofthe assembled leaders felt that 
the inclusion of economic aspects would “‘diffuse”’ 
the: purpose of the Resolution, which indeed’ it 
would have, since it would only have helped 
the critics to revive the demand for implement- 
ing the Ten-Point programme. Significantly, the 
decision was’ first given out as ‘providing for a 
separate “statement” on economic issues to be 
presented by Sri Morarji Desai. This “‘deci- 
sion” was later changed slightly, and the statement 
gave place to a speech. It was probably realised 
that a statement was far too precise a thing whereas 
a speech could be rambling and vague. Moreover, 
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‘there could be no amendments to speeches which, 


disconcertingly, could be the case with resolutions 


or even statements. 5 
+ 


AS important point which has to be taken. note of 
while sizing up the Congress startegy unfolded 
at Hyderabad is that the battle for conquest has to >: 
proceed in certain sectors and not indiscriminately. 
With its strengh and stature reduced, the Congress 
could not go it alone all along the line. The attack 
had to be primarily on the Left. To break up the 
forces of the Left all possible combinations could be 
arrived at and the operative decision to goin for 
coalition in West Bengal, without following a simi- 
lar line in Punjab bore ample evidence of this - 
strategy. Therefore, in all the key-note documents 
of the Hyderabad session, there is careful reference 
to the “violence” of a particular variety. Violence, 
and “carrying the issues to the streets” was the main 
threat to democracy—but this violence related only 
to West Bengal or areas where the Left was the 
predominant force. And what about'the violence 
generated by the Language controversy, or the dis- 
putes on borders between Congress-governed States ? 
It is clear beyond doubt that the Congress docu- 
ments would not like to bring up these matters to 
the forefront. 

That the main line of the new strategy is to 
concentrate fireon the forces of the Left'is further 
underlined by the Congress President’s address which 
speaks of the possibility of ‘‘baninng” certain parties. 
And the reference is clearly to the parties of the 
Left, beginning with the Marxist-Commurists. 

The Hyderabad strategy is not to bring up issues 
like language, or borders, or the economic discon- 
tent, into the focus. Much less is there to be talked 
of dealing with defectionism, not to speak of trying 
to meet this malady. At Hyderabad, all these issues 
were skirtéd with a purpose. On the Language and 
other hot,issues the danger was that the warring 
groups inside the Congress, would be at each other’s 
throats much before the party leadership could 
launch on its new course of political conquest. 


Bengal, Bihar and Punjab, the alliance had to be 


“forged with the defectors themselves in order to 


fight the Left. 


The first area for implementation of the new 
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' for the disease of defectionism, it suited the Congress © 
.to blink over it since in the strategic States of West 


Congress strategy is West Bengal where evidently. 
the battle against the Left isto be taken to its logical 
conclusion. In the working of this epproach one 
can well expect a fresh round of hysterical cries and 
the building up of a frenzied atmosphere of anti- 
Left confrontation. It is another matter if the Con- 
gress strategy leaves behind far too many lacunae, 
the first being the failure to set the Congress house 
in order before setting out on the new crusade. 

It is clear that the talk in Hyderabad about 
“streamlining? the Congress organisation and 
overcoming its weaknesses is primarily intended to 
buttress the party for fhe new tasks. There are 
however different ideas being projected as to how 
the Congress organisation is to be strengthened. 
The different ideas conform to the. positions of the 
respective factions. While Sri Kamaraj speaks of a 
cadre-based party, Smt Indira Gandhi has been 
wanting the party to be rejuvenated by injecting fresh 
blood and letting loose the initiative of the youth. 
Sri S. K. Patil told the Hyderabad session that his 
own ideas of strengthening and streamlining the 
organisation were quite clear but he would divulge 
his plans only to the special committee which was 
to be set up for handling this matter. The shape of 
things likely to emerge from this organisational com- 
mittee can well be visualised. ‘The only common 
point on which all the factions may agree is to 
reduce the mass pressures which often play on the 
organisation. 


a 


Musst what has been projected at the Hydera- 
bad session may remain mere -paper schemes 
because of the bitter factional war which the session 
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has let loose. At the onset of the Hyderabad session, 
the general talk was of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
cutting the old guard and bosses of the Syndicate | 
to size. New blood would be infused, according to 
the political pundits. By the time the session con- 
cluded no one talked of the old party bosses being 
humbled, it was their turn to contain the Indira 
Gandhi group, and in fact to surround it completely 
with aring of party bosses from the States. The 
seven-man list pushed through the session in the 
tammany-hall style shows that Smt Indira Gandhi 
has been unable to have itall her own way. Sri 
Patil and Sri Atulya Ghosh did not contest at all 
as Smt Indira Gandhi had earlier desired. Instead, 
they intend to have their hold on the new working 
Committee through the list’ of nominated members 
which the Congress President has to announce. Sri 
Nijalingappa himself has given enough indications to 
show that in crucial moments he would lean over in 
favour of the party machine-men and State bosses. 


Asthings stand at present, the new Congress 
“High Command” isto be a union of party bosses 
and those wielding government authority in the 
States and the Centre. A conspicuous feature is 
that almost ‘all the Congress Chief Ministers find 
their place in the new Working Committee. Four 
of them are already there, and two more are among 
the certainties inthe nominated list which is awaiting 
to be announced. The only exception apparently may 
be of the Assam Chief Minister Chaliha. f 


_ A sharp behind-the-scene battle-has been in pro- 
gress fora few seats in the Working Committee, and 
on the complexion of these seats may depend con- 
siderably the shape which the figbt for dominance of 
the Congress party machine may take in the period 
ahead. Will Sri Atulya Ghosh be dropped? This 
is the issue on which most ofthe attention is 
currently focussed. The Prime Minister’s circle 
asserts that he will not find aplacein the new 
Working Committee, but other influential quarters 
think otherwise, They doubt if Smt Indira Gandhi 
has the capacity to keep out Sri Atulya Ghosh in 


the new vista opened up after the Hyderabad 
session. : 


While the decision on Sri Atulya Ghosh has 
acquired special importance, it is unlikely to alter 
the main picture of Congress balance of factions 
which has emerged from Hyderabad. -The picture 
is of the return to limelight of the machine-men and 
party bosses, descredited in the General Election 
and kept away from top positions for a while. They 


' may not be able to throw out’ the Indira Gandhi 


group from its entrenched positions as yet, but nor 
can the latter gain the better of them. New behind- 
the-scene factional alignments seem to have emerged 
at Hyderabad, all of which indicate that for some 
time to come it. will bea continuing tussle, with 


‘no single factor or faction having ‘a dominating 


position in the Congress scheme of power politics, 
but all, more or less, dedicated to quarantine the 


, party organisation from the infection of commitments 


to the masses, í 


January 15 —O. P. Sabherwal 
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= Significance of West Bengal 


INE non-Congress Govern- 
ments, their rise and now 
their “‘inevitable’(?) fall at the 
hands: of the Topplers’ cons- 
piracy require nine different 
studies. No two of them are alike. 
That is what our Indian Union is.; 
However, even a partial attempt 
giving some reflections on one of 
them, West Bengal may be useful. 
The Congress monopoly of 
power was 
States as a result of 
changes in the correlation of 
forces in the political arena. It 
could have been defeated in the 
Ceritre also, had the demo- 
cratic forces united without un- 
necessary reservations, and united 
in time. 


The rise of the non-Congress 


Governments in nine States 
was brought about by a combi- 
nation of several factors. But we 
should try to locate the essential 
class roots of this change. 
rule of the Congress, in essence, 
means rule of the bourgeoisie. 
The change in that rule may 
mean either of two things: one, 
that the bourgeoisie as a class 
has been displaced from political 
power on the regional state level 
by another class or combination 
of classes or that one faction 
or section of the bourgeoisie has 
been displaced by another faction 


or section of that very class. If. 


it is the former, the incoming 


non-Congress Government takes - 


a step towards democracy and 
progress. If it is the latter, the 
change signifies only the depth. of 
the crisis in the ruling class. 
The best example of the dis- 
placement of the undiluted power 
of the bourgeosie on the state- 
scale (with all the limitations that 
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broken . in nine, 
very big, 


The, 


S. A. DANGE 


the bourgeois federal constitution 
imposes on the State units) are 
the Governments in Kerala and 
West Bengal. 


Revolutionary Democracy 


In these two -Statés govern- 
mental power shifted into the 
hands of revolutionary demo- 
cracy, in which, despite the parti- 
cipation , of some bourgeois 
elements,’ the decisive ‘majority 
belonged to parties and indivi- 
duals who leaned‘dn the working‘ 
class, the peasantry and’ , the 
radical petty bourgeoisie and’ also 
in their programmes, advocated a’ 
radical’ démocratic change in 
the docial structure of India, that 


is, inthe existing class relations - 


in the economy of the country. ’ 

This, however, does not mean 
that they were trying to carry 
out in the immediate future a’ 
socialist revolution, abolishing 
capitalism - and establishing: 
“proletarian dictatorship”, not- 
withstanding the . phtdse-mon- 
gering indulged in by a few 
romantic individuals. _ 

The election manifestoes of the 
parties in these governments will- 
bear that out, as also their Party 
Programmes’ and Immediate ' De- 
mands. They all together wanted - 
a real Democratic Revolution, 
though some called it for National 
Democracy, some for People’s 
Democracy and some for’ Gan- 
dhian Democracy. i 

Against whom, what class or 
classes was the edge of this De- 
mocratic Revolution and these 
two non-Congress Governments 
in particular directed? It was 
directed against imperialism, 
agdinst Indian monopolists 
and landlords. 


' Socialist 


' As anti-imperialists, it was 
their task to prevent the pene- 
tration of foreign imperialist 
capital in the economic sectors 
in their jurisdiction and seek to 
build trade and industry with the: 
help of friendly democratic and 
dC countries. But they 
had not much power to do so. 


„The Indian bourgeoisie had 
seen to it that the federal consti- 
tution in these matters was so 
framed that separate sections of 
the bourgeoisie flowering at 
each State level, had no power 
to shape the economy of their 
own State according to their own 
needs even while conforming: to 
an all-national pattern. The big 
bourgeois interests that operated 
on the vast national: arena’ and 
dominated the framing of the 
Constitution, centralised all 
economic power in the ‘hands 
of the Union Government. This,’ 
mechanism facilitated the easy 
entry of foreign monopoly capital, 
the growth of Indian, monopoly 
houses of a few families and re- 
sulted in more uneven develop- 
ment than was watranted by the 
capitalist laws. 


Not Enough Power 


‘Hence, when the United Front 
Governments came to power in 
Kerala and West Bengal, they 
had not enough power to change 
the direction of their economic 


development, to curb the 
monopolies and extend eco- 
‘nomic’ democracy, except in 


the field of agrarian relations. 


We know it for a fact that when 
the first Communist government 
of Kerala tried to secure indus- 


. trial aid from one of the Socialist 
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countries, the bureaucrats at 
the Centre did everything to pre- 
vent the development of such a 
policy. But when one Minister in 
Assam and another in Madras 
(of the previous regime) tried to 
do the same with the capitalist 
countries, they were not obstruc- 
ted. 

Unless the economic and 
financial monopoly of the 
Union Government under the 
Constitution is broken, no balan- 
ced development of the whole 
economy as such will be possible, 
through state-governmental po- 
wer only. 

Though foreign policy is out 
of the purview'of the State Go- 
vernments, I personally think 
that we’ should have asked ‘the 
State Assemblies of Kerala and 
West Bengal ‘to adopt at least on 
“purely ‘humanitarian grounds”, 
a resolution demanding the 
cessation of bombing of Viet- 
nam and sending token contri- 
bution of aid (even if it be 
Red Cross aid) to the women and 
children who are victims of that 
bombing. We should have chal- 
lenged the constitutional pundits 
of. the Congress Party at ‘the: 
Centre to stop us from doing it’ 


in the State Assemblies where ' 


we, have absolute majority. How- 
ever, the personal bearing ‘and 


speeches of these United Front.” 


Ministers do.carry an unmistak- - 
able anti-imperialist stamp. 
It is in internal policy matters 
that .the,.two Governments and 
that of Bihar to some ‘extent 
have become an eyesore to the 
imperialists and the bourgeoisie; 
and, among them, the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal has earned 
the worst -hatred of the bour- 

geoisie. Why is it so? 


Smoke-Screen 


The overthrow of the United 
Front Government of West Bengal 
by the Governor has nothing to. 
do with the so-called loss of majo- . 
rity by that Government. The 
Constitution ‘is .being used as a 
smoke-screen only to restore 
certain very vital class positions 
which the bourgeoisie had lost 
in the eight months of the rule of 
revolutionary democracy. i 

‘Long back, when we Commu- 
nists had formed .the Govern- 
ment in Kerala with only a 


10 


' Democratic 


majority of two votes in the 
Assembly, we had said that the 
bigger battles would be fought 
when we would next displace 
the Congress in West Bengal and 
Andhra. 


West Bengal being the second lar- 


gest State in the matter of capita- 
list development, with a high con- 
centration of foreign and Indian 
monopoly capital with diverse 
and varied lines of production, the 
class-struggle there was bound 
tobe very acute. The bourgeoisie 
could for a time reconcile itself 
to losing power in any other 
State—but not in West Bengal and 
Maharashtra, the two industrialis- 
ed States of India. Hence the task 
before, the revolutionary parties 
and the Democratic Front of West 
Bengal was bound to be a very 
difficult one. 


‘Overwhelming Difficulties 


The difficulties appeared so 
overwhelming that the CP (Mar- 
xists) did not take the chance of 
giving the slogan of alternative 
government during the General 
Election. It had no expectation 
that the masses’ in West Bengal 
would give a majority, 


the Democratic Front. But 


the unexpected (to. them—not, 
to us) happened. West . Bengal - 


got a revolutionary demociatic 
Government placing its reliance 
on the working class, the pea- 
santry and the revolutionary mid- 
dle-classes. nasi Oe 
Did the bourgeoisie and its 
Congress Party, which had been 
defeated’ by the ballot box wait 
and try to come back to power 
by the ballot box? They did not. 
Did they allow the parties-of the 
Front, and their 
Government time to work out 
their , programme for which 
they had received the ‘mandate of 
the people. by: the democratic and 
and peaceful processes. of law 
and the Legislature? They did 
not. |. 
attacks were fomented to force 
the democratic Government to 
accept and proclaim police terror, 
as the instrument of democracy 
in the name of preserving peace 
and harmony, and thereby damn 
themselves before the people. But 
instead of the police, it was the’ 
Ministers and political leadérs 


to. 


Communal riots and gangster ` 


# 


that came on the streets to put 
down: the riot by sheer mass 
pressure and argument. 

Foiled in this cheap manoeuvre, 
the bourgeosie attacked the 
working class directly by carrying 
out retrenchment and closures, 
especially in the engineering 
industry. The lack of orders, 
mainly flowing from the Railway 
Board, was manoeuvred, it is 
said, by the Railway Minister, 
Sri S. K. Patil, before his defeat, 


“* in order to give a jolt to the Indian 


` economy and throw it more and 


more into the lap of his foreign 
allies in the capitalist world. 

Would the new Government of 
revolutionary democracy, this 
Democratic Front, wherein even 
some spokesmen of the national 
bourgeosie sat, now sta d by 
the working class? Or would 
they ‘go the way of the British 
Labour Party, which on com-, 
ing’ to power, always works to 
save capitalism from its own crisis 
by ‘hitting the working class? It - 
must be said to the credit of the 
Democratic. Front that it refused 
to oblige the bourgeoisie to foist 
its sins on the working class, 


Single Executive Measure 


The Democratic Government 
took just one simple executive 
measure. It refused to send the 
police to help the employers 
against the workers. That simple 
measure had the greatest revo- 
lutionary content, a class content 
of immense meaning. The eco- 
nomic power of the bourgeoisie, 
deprived of its political instru- 
ment, that is the governmental 
forces of violence—embodied, in 
this case, in the police—and used 
so long to force the workers to 
accept the terms of their economic 
masters, proved incapable of im- 
posing their ‘order’ on the 
working masses. Because the 
Government stood by them 
and not against them. 

By that-single act, the relative 
strength of the two decisive classes 
in West’ Bengal, the . bourgeoisie 


‘and the proletariat, had under- 


gone a change in favour of the‘ 
latter.. The working masses rose 
to‘ fight back the economic on- 
slaught with courage and deter- 
mination. The old fear and terror 
fell off. But it did not, could not, 
completely vanish. Why? 

‘The new Government could 
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protect the worker from police 
terror but it had no power to 
force the bourgeoisie to lift the 
‘economic blockade against the 
working class. The instruments 
of production, the sources of 
wealth and living could not be 
taken away and placed at the 
service of society. True, a Govern- 
ment of revolutionary democracy 
with a revolutionary outlook and 
a revolutionary class composition 


had come into being but there had | 


beén no revolution in the system 
as such. The old state apparatus 
remained intact and the State 
Governments under the Consti- 
tution have no power to change 
some of its basic pillars. 

Yet, there was a democratic 
change in favour of the masses, 
though the change was within 
the framework of the bourgeois 
Constitution, which did not 
confer full state power on its 
provincial units to the extent of 
enabling them to change the 
economic relations of the basic 
classes in their areas. That power 
‘lay in the hands of the Central 
Government alone. The West 
Bengal Government could take 
over the British Calcutta Tram- 
ways Company only with the 
consent of the Centre. 

The result was that a furious 
class struggle broke out, in which 
neither the working class could 
defeat the bourgeoisie nor the 
bourgeoisie could defeat the 
working class. 


Monopolists’ Offensive 


'The monopolists. led by the 
Birlas then took the further offen- 
sive and called for flight of capital, 
cessation of production and 
investment. This proclamation 
to starve a whole people was held 
to be perfectly consistent with the 
Constitution of the country 
and with the bourgeois concept 
of law and order. Hence they 
could not be arrested and sent to 


prison for ‘conspiracy to commit ` 


anti-social acts’. : 
The workers were not de- 
manding expropriation of the 
mionopolists or the establishment 
of workers’ control over factories. 
They were just wanting employ- 
ment and a decent wage—not 
even a living wage. Every bour- 
geois economist in India admits 
that wages in West Bengal are 
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nearly thirty percentless thanin 
Bombay and that working con- 
ditions in Calcutta are far worse. 

What was the way out? To 
extend democracy and curb the 


power of monopoly and carry, 
revo-- 


forward the democratic 
lution,-or to allow the law of 
super-profits to prevail 
the law of the right to work and 
bread? The democratic Govern- 
ment was to.be overthrown or the 
gang rule of monopoly exploiters 
had to be overthrown! The Con- 
gress leadership with all the power 
of the army, police and finance 
in .its hands and hired learned 
interpreters of the Constitution, 
decided to overthrow the demo- 
cratic Government. The United 
Frent Government of West Bengal 
fellon November 21 after eight 
months of heroic struggle in the 


‘service of revolutionary demo- 


cracy. 


Shortcomings 


This, is the essence of the 
matter. That, however, does not 
mean that the leading forces of 
the Democratic Front and its 
Government had no shortcomings 
or did not commit tactical mis- 
takes. ‘Perhaps the gheraos were 
too many and some of them un- 
necessary and hit only the small 
and medium industrialists, who 
are not the real villains of the 
piece. Perhaps we could have 
drafted and passed quickly a 
good law on compulsory recogni- 
tion of unions by ballot, which 
could; have consolidated the unity 
of the working class and saved us 
from some of our own inner 
quarrels and strengthaed the trade 
union movement. Perhaps, with 


less party rivalries, we could have 


presented a better image of our 
principled unity to the people. 
In our enthusiasm to correct 
everyone in every small thing, we 
need not have hustled our own 
Chief Minister, which enabled the 
Satans of Delhi to work on his 
feelings and tempt him to resign, 
which ultimately, in his loydfty to 
the masses and his own colleagues 
he did not do and foiled the 
game of the reactionaries 

Of course, one thing was beyond 
our power to do. And that is to 
persuade Peking Radio not to 
oblige us with the guidance of 
its Blazing Sun, day in and day 


over ` 


` detachments 


out. That only helped the Right 
reactionaries to scorch the 
Democratic Front with greater 
ease and divide its forces. 

Even the leaders `of, the CPM 
“saw ‘the enormots harm -being 
-done by Peking and ultimately 
disowned it. One may say the 
disclaimer came rather late. It 
should have been made in October 


1962. In any case, it has come— ~- 


one should be glad. 
Heroism of Masses 


Despite all these shortcomings, 
mistakes and errors, from which 
none, perhaps, was free—some 
more, some less—what stands 
out is the heroism with which the 
toiling masses, especially the 
working class and revolutionary 
middle-class, fought the forces 
of reaction and counter- 
revolution. i 

The whole episode has shown 
what even the most circumscribed 
power of a State Government can 
do to raise the fighting strength 
‚of the masses and curb the on- 
slaughts of monopoly capital. 
It also shows that given demo- 
cratic unity, you can wield the 


weapon of the ballot box, in” 


alliance with mass struggles, to 
‘put the leadership of the revo- 
lutionary masses in a strategic 
place to harass the enemy better, 
and demoralise him: with his 
own . weapons, so long as he 
chooses to wield them. 

If the United Front Government 
had remained longer in power, by 
its measures to strengthen the 
working class and curb the 
exploitation rate of .the mono- 
poly houses and to enlarge 
economic and democratic rights 
of the working peasantry, it would 
have given a healthy spugt ‘to 
the national economy and brought 
about reduction of dispar-ties and 
concentration of wealth and help- 
ed to eradicaté corruption. The 
whole moral and material 
stature of the people of West 
Bengal would have gone up. Its 
intelligentsia, one of the finest 
of India’s intel- 
lectual growth, would have 
flowered as never before. 

But all is not lost. Only one 


battle, one phase is over.- A new . 


one is to begin soon, with lessons 
of the past and hopes of future 
to guide. ` 
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ECONOMIC NOTEBOOK ff 


AID EMBARGO COMING ? 


pance Minister Morarji Desai 
does not like a public dis- 
cussion: On the problems. and 
prospects of foreign aid. He 
said last week that if too much 
concern was expressed about 
foreign aid not coming in,' the 
impression would go` round 
that India was begging for aid. 
If, on the other hand, it was said 
that’ this country did mot: care 
for or did not want foreign aid, 
the aid-giver would be annoyed. 
He therefore wanted to be left 
in peace to manipulate ‘affairs 
in the foreign-aid sector, as in 
many other sectors. . 


Sri Morarji Desai’s desire to 
be left in peace in, the ‘midst 
of his present tight position on 
the eve of making the revised 
accounting of his Budget : for 
this year and constructing the 
budget ‘estimates forthe next 
year—not an easy or enviable 
task for any Finance Minister 
in the prevailing circumstances 
—is quite understandable. But, 
after years of tom-tomming ¿ about 
our needs and requirements “of 
foreign aid ‘and ` the. generosity 
‘of the aid- givers, it is time to 
make an, assessment of the posi- 
tion and face the realities of 
the situation. After all,.30 per- 
cent of the country’ s total bud- 
geted ` expenditure and nearly 
50 percent of the annual plan 
outlay is presently composed of 
foreign aid. When , this large 
component in the structure of 
India’s budget gets disturbed, 
its entire balance begins to 
collapse. 


The fact is that inspite of 
the heavy cost’ of devaluation 
and a series of most humiliating 
concessions to foreign capital 
investment, and supplies in the 
country’s economy which were 
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' from official sources 


y 


ti, mie to get aid em- 


‘bargo put by the ‘Western Con- 


sortium at the time of armed 
conflict with Pakistan lifted, the 
position’ about actual aid inflow 
from Western sources has become 
more and, more stringent in the 
last two’ years. It has come to 
such a’ pass by now that some- 


‘thing.very similar to another aid 


embargo by Western Consortium, 
particularly USA is in the mak- 
ing, though it may not be for- 
mally declared as was done late 
in 1965. At the same time, our 
dependence on aid has © heen 
allowed to increase enormously 
in this period. 


Already i in the Third Pian, the 
net external aid is estimated to 
have financed 37 percent of the 


entire commodity. imports into the 


country—compared to 27 percent 
during the Second Plan period, 
The position became much worse 
in the past two years when a big 
programme of import liberaljsa- 
tion was launched under advice 
from the World Bank, -in. the 
expectation that it would ‘be 
be fully backed ‘by non-project 
aid from the Western Consortium 
on a long-term basis. Against 
this aid inflow, it is further the 
estimated, the return’ flow 
of interest and .amortization 
absorbed nearly 19 percent of 
gross official assistance ` ‘during 
the Third Plan, compared to 
8 percent during the Second 
Plan period. 


Agcording to the Govern- 


_ ment Economic Survey 1966-67 


which was presented at the time 
of last Budget, “the ratio of 
debt service payments on loans 
only to 
foreign exchange earnings on 
current account rose from less 
than 3 percent during the Second, 


Plan to nearly 11 percent in the ` 
next quinquanium.” In 1965-66, 
this ratio stood at 14 percent. 
If the return flow of profit and 
dividend remittances on private 
foreign capital is also included, 
the debt-service ratio was repor- 
ted in the Survey to have excee- 
ded 20 percent. It increased 
more sharply subsequently and 
stood at 27, percent in the first 
six months of 1966-67, according 
to the Survey. 

The country was in the midst 
of such tight balance of payments 
situation when the first total aid 
suspension came in the midst 
of an armed conflict. The Eco- 
nomic Survey has estimated that 
on account of this inflow of 
gross aid during April-December 
1966 was less by 17 percent 
compared to the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 
After allowing for debt services, 
the net inflow dropped by 24.5 
percent -during this period. 
Meanwhile, of course, the Gov- 
ernment had agreed to devalua- 
tion and .import liberalisation 
and the aid'embargo was sup- 
posed to have been lifted. 

The manner in which aid has 
been. coming subsequently and 
‘by which so much store was set 
to. lift the economy by larger and 
freer supplies of raw materials, 
components and parts makes an 
interesting study. Firstly, the 
lifting of embargo really covered 


- only the non-project and food 


aid and did not extend to pro- 
ject aid. Inthe middle of 1966, 
the Western Consortium pledged 
non-project aid of 900. million 
dollars to finance the programme 
of import liberalisation. The 
import programme was immedia- 
tely launched but conversion of 
the pledged aid into loan agree- 
ments took several months to 
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materialise. This, however, did 
not present and material difficul- 
ties at the stage since imports 
against such aid actually began 
to flow in after as many months. 
Again, the Consortium promised 
‘at the beginning of the current 
fincancial year another 900 million 
dollars of non-project aid. In 
contrast to last year, however, 
even firm pledging of aid ‘on this 
basis by individual countries has 
not been forthcoming. Out of 


900 million dollars generally . 
promised, firm pledges had cov- `` 


ered only 352.8 million dollars 
upto the November meeting of 
the Consortium. The main de- 
faulter is the USA which has 
announced only an initial assis- 
tance of 70 million’ dollars so 
far. ‘Since IDA is in no position 
for lack of funds to fulfill its 
parts of the pledge and the USA 
is caught 
payments difficulties, 
substantial may be expected to 
be pledged by them within the 
current year, though Sri Morar’i 
Desai has not entirely given up 
hope. i 
Against the new pledges 
amounting to Rs 352.8 million 
` dollars, not all of which are yet 
convered into firm agreements, 
India has already repaid this 
year on past loans by way of 
principal and interest, 305 million 
dollars. The debt refinancing or 
rescheduling of which so much 
has been heard covers.only Rs 
73.44 crores or about 103 million 
dollars so far. This amount has 
been deducted as the rst charge. 
on new aid announce: reducing 
its quantum to that extent. In 
addition, India is committed to 
repay another Rs 105.72 crores 
before the end of this’ year' and 
since. decision on rescheduling 
has been postponed to next. year, 
-no relief on this account’ may 
be expected. Even if account is 
taken of part of this repayment 
being to the Soviet Union and 
other Socialist countries in ‘the 


form of Nnon-convertible rupee - 


through the export of goods, it 
can be seen that India’s repay- 
ment' during the current year to 
Western Consortium will be much 
larger than the fresh aid pledged 
by its membérs during the year. 
The embargo on fresh aid is 
thus already with us this year, 
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in its own balance of’ 
nothing’ 


- though aid supplies have not been ' 


suspended. 
Data is not yet available on 


. the exact inflow of foreign aided 


supplies into the economy during 
the current year. But whatever 
they be, they are all against 
unutilized aid from past years 
account. Since the aid pipeline 
will not be replenished during 
the year at all, the position is 
bound to be tight next year. It is 
understood that the aid inflow 


‘in; thé current year on, official, 
accounts which is reflected in the 


Budget, will. show a, shortfall of 
about Rs 150 crores over Rs 925 
crores for which credit was taken 
inthe budget. This shortfall will 
be mainly onaccount of project 
and non-project aid since food 
aid has been drawn upon more 
or less fully. ' Taking into 
account the high repayment made 
and the shortfall in accruals, the 
net aid inflow too is beginning 
dry up. 

Next year, the outflow on 
account of repayment on official 
loans and remittances on account 
of profits and dividends on private 
accounts is bound to be larger, 
than this year. Thus'the inflow 
aid supplies will further ‘shrink. 
We are thus reaching ʻa position 
where aid from the West might’ 
well be written off asa substan- 
tial support to the economy, 
a practice to which this country 
has been habituated over the’ 
past so many years. The figures 
complied by the Finance Ministry 
show that the unutilized part of 
every kind of foreign aid as at 
ine end of September last stood’ 
at Rs 1107.12 crores. Of this, 
the share of the Socialist coun- 
tries was Rs 447.03 ‘crores; Some 
more part of this unutilized aid, 
specially that which’is in non- 
project form will have been spent 
in the current year'itself. Since 
fresh aid commitment has been 
insignificant, it will not replenish 
the aid pipeline, specially on non- 


project account. KA 


Another factor to be reckoned 
with in this situation is the’ 
unfavourable position India is 
placed in all aid transactions with’ 
the Westera Consortium. The 
Economic Survey itself drew 
attention to it. It said “whereas 
a very large proportion of exter- 
nal aid received by India is tied 


to creditor currencies or projects 


` and is subject to numerous res- 


trictions debt service payments 
(except those to East European 
creditors) have to be made in 
free foreign exchange. Under 
present circumstances the scarcity 
value of untied aid and export 
earnings in convertible currencies 
is very high. Debt service obli- 
gations are the more onerous 
because they pre-empt a substan- 
tial proportions of this limited 


‘resource and seriously reduce 


India’s flexibility in managing 
her balance of payments.” 

It is reported that the real 
value of tied aid, whether project 
Or non-project, from’ the West’ 


and specially the USA is nearly ` 


30 to 40 percent less than its face 
value. On the other hand, the 
repayment on these loans in free 
foreign exchange is cosrespon- 
dingly 30 to 40 percent higher in 
real value. 

The virtual aid suspension and 
the unfavourable aid arrange- 
ments in which we are caught, 
subjecting the whole economy 
to distortions and fluctuations, 
can obviously not’ be dealt with 
by asking for more aid on the 
same terms. The gordian knot 
has to be cut somewhere and the 
first step has to be none else 
but stopping here and now of 
taking more aid on these terms. 
That alone will give.us the initia- 
tive to force the Consortium 
countries and the World Bank 
to a decision on the rescheduling 
of repayments with which the 
World Bank has been playing a 
game of hide and seek for over, 
a year now. We will be clearly 
much better off if we tell the 
Consortium countries that instead 
of offering us‘ any more ‘aid, they 
should agree to a reasonable 
moratorium on repayment obliga- 
tion for a specified and reason- 
able period of time and accept 
repayments in the form of goods 
as do the Socialist countries. At 
least this country will then be 
freed from a situation in which 
a large proportion of our free 
foreign exchange resources are 
pre-empted, as the Economic 
Survey itself says, for aid which 
may no longer even cover the 
servicing obligations on past 
loans and credits. 

: —B.M. 
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` Bureaucracy at Work 


“j sam likea lifeless knife in 
` Æ the hands of someone. The 


knife must hit whomsoever the. 


person holding it wants it to 
hit.” 

This was the reply given by a sen- 
ior police officer to an Akali leader. 
of Punjab when the latter pro- 
tested against the registration of 
some allegedly falsé cases against 
a political leader. The fact was 
revealed at å public meeting on 
December 31. 

A: friend asked me, “Are se- 
nior police officers and for that 
matter other bureaucrats really 
lifeless ? Do they really carry 
out faithfully and loyally all 
Orders of the Ministers irrespéc- 
tive of who they are, what parties 
they belong to and what types 
of policies they seek to éxecute ? 
You were a mémber of the Punjab 
Cabinet for nearly eight months. 
What isyour €xpérience of the 
bureaucracy?” 


I have not thé least hésita- 
tion in saying thatthé answer: 


given by the senior policé officer 
quoted above does not corrés- 
pond with reality. The oft- 
repeated contention that the 
bureaucracy has no politics of its 
own, that officers are there to 


faithfully carry out the policies , 


of the Government in. power is å 
myth. Here are some instances 
that will illustrate the point. 
During the period’ of .the 
United Front Ministry in Punjab, 
workers of a particular big mill 
went on a stay-in strike. Apart 
from finishing its oWn goods, the 
mill was doing some job work 
also. Some goods of other par- 


ties were in the mill when the. 


strike began. They ‘wanted to 
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take these away. Fearing that 
thé prétext would be used by the 
management to “femove its owh 
goods, the sttiking workers said 
they would not allow it. The 
Minister concerned told ‘ the 
District authorities that thé po- 
lice might help the outside par- 
ties to take away théir goods. 
The strikers were not doing any 
picketing and the police could 
have easily told the parties con- 
cerned and the matiagement to 
remove the goods on a Sunday 
or duririg the night. Instead, 


the police Officers invitéd the’ 


párties to remové their goods 
during the duty hours of the 
first shift. Workers resorted to 
peaceful picketing and on that 
excuse were subjected to a most 
brutal, ruthless lathi charge in 
which evén women workers were 
not spared. Obviously some 
officéts. were not happy when 
théy did not have any oppot- 
tunity to crust the strikers and 
they let thémselvés go when théy 
got one. l 

Frank Admission. 

In “the case of an earlier 
strike in another mill, when, the 
management iriforméd the police 
that some of the strikers wanted 
to resume duty but would not 
be allowed to do so and there- 
fore the police should be at the 
gate on a particular day,néarly 500 
policemen including mounted 
police accompanied by some 
officers and a magistrate turned 
up for the operation. The total 
number of workers on strike was 
only about. 50. In this very mill 
some days earlier, hiret goondas 


of tlie management had assaulted’ 


that one 


some péacéful strikers. Some 
police officilas actually helped the 
management. i 

A high-ranking officer in the 
Secretariat’ belonging to the 
police department frankly conce- 
ded that most in the bureau- 
cracy had sympathy for the 
havé-nots (either because of their 
class outlook or because by 
helping thé have-nots they get’ 
money from them.) 

While still a Minister, I got 
reliable information that. a 
Deputy Commissioner held a 
meeting of some of his subor- 
dinate officérs and told them tò 
take steps to ensure that Com- 
munist ` influence among the 
people did. not grow under the 
United Front Ministry. 

Some of my colleagues in the, 
cabinet bitterly complained that 
Some officers. manoeüvred, things 
in such a mainer and;uséd théir 
right to répresent their views 
régatding thé orders passed in 
such ‘a Manner as to successfully 
sabotage their ‘orders. I had 
this experience to somé extent 
in one of my departments. ‘Even 
the Chief Minister sometimes 
felt exasperated at the delays. 
caused by somé of ‘the officers. 

It was décided,to form ail-~ 
parties Food Advisory Com-. 
mittees in all towns in the State.. 
There were cledr instructions 

representative from 
each party must be included and 
that these committees rhust func- 
tion , regularly. For obvious 
reasons these committees were- 
not relished by some officers and 
they tried td sabotage’ them by: 
not allowing them’ to function 
régularly, ` 
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A highly-placed officer was 
most active in bringing about an 
agreement between’ some trans- 
port kings (Congress MLAS) 
and Sri Lachhman Singh Gill— 
the chief defector from the 
United Front. This officer—and 
perhaps many others—did not 
like the policies of the United 
Front Government and wanted 
it to go. Some did not hesitate 
n work actively towards that 
end, 


Not ‘Above Class” 


These examples will suffice to, 
show that the bureaucrats are 
not' an “above class” species. 
As most of the top bureaucrats 
come from the upper exploiting 
classes, they have brought with 
them into the administration 
their class outlook in a big way. 
The danger of such officers acti- 
vely.helping the forces seeking 
toend democracy in India ata 
crucial time cannot be ruled out. 


This of tourse does not mean 
that all top officers have this 
outlook. I came across some 
very,good officers, upright and 
honést, keen to serve the coun- 
try and sincerely wanting to be 
above politics, considering it 
their duty to give their advice to 
the Ministers and then to faith- 
fully carry out orders even if 
their advice was not accepted. 


The number of such officers, it 
seemed to me, was comparatively 
larger among. direct recruits to 
the IAS as compared to the ones 
promoted from the PCS to the 
IAS, likewise the number of 
such officers would: perhaps be 
greater among those recruited 
direct to the PCS (through com- 
petition) than among the ones 
promoted to ‘the PCS. Not a few 
direct recruits to the IAS came 
from middle class families, some 
even from lower middle class 
families. 


` It should however be added 
that some of these good officers 
feel helpless, suffocated and even 
afraid. : 


~ 


I wanted the help of one such 
officer to weed out corrupt òffi- 
cers from a department. He was 
hesitant. Finally he said, “Sir, 
itis extremely difficult to weed 
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out the corrupt and even to 
harm them. In fact, harm is 
likely to come to those who 
attempt this.” 

Apart from the question of 
class outlook—conscious or 
unconscious—of an individual 
Officer, the entire’ system has 
inherited from the British period 
an anti-people outlook which the 
Congress did little to eradicate. 
One example will be sufficient to 
illustrate the point. 


From a particular town-I 
received a réport that. Civil 
Supplies officials had forced some 
depot holders to accept sugar 
mixed with sand. Distribution of 
this sugar was stopped only when 
some people kicked up a big row. 
Enquiries showed that most 
likely the sugar was adulterated 
by the mills which had manufac- 
tured the sugar. A-detailed and 
thorough enquiry was ordered to 
fix responsibility. Soon after 
this, however, I received infor- 
mation from unofficial sources 
that the balance of the adultera- 
ted sugar too,had been distribu- 
ted to depot holders. Besides 
passing necessary orders calling 
for explanatian from the official(s) 
concerned, I mentioned this 
to one of the top officers posted 
at Chandigarh. This is what he 
told me: “By orthodox standards 
Officers responsible for the thing 
objected to would be considered 
good officers.’ 


Deeprooted Evils 


Notwithstanding all this and 
some other similar factors, I do 
not hold the view common in 
some circles that the bureaucracy 
is very pOwerful and Ministers 
are helpless. In fact, sometimes 
I was amazed when I found even 
some very big Officers wanting to 
know the mind of the Minister 
to write. the note in conformity 
with that. If a Minister knows 
his job, can overrule his” officers 
with sound arguments, a man, of 
integrity and does not need the 
help of officers to -get undue 
favours for his friends, he is not 
only greatly. respected ‘by the 
officers but can be sure that his 
orders will be correctly carried 
out, and promptly too. 

Not a few evils that have 
become deep-rooted in the admi- 


. faction 


nistration at the top level are due 
to the type of popular Ministers 
we have had during the last 20 
years. Not a few;Ministers have 
lacked the necessary knowledge 
and experience to handle their 
departments efficiently and well. 
This cannot but make the officers 
think much of themselves. '! 


Not -a few khadi-clad 
Ministers misused their officers 
to make money for themselves, 
to benefit their relatives and/or 
their partymen. These wrong 
things were done with the help of 
officers and in violation of rules 
and regulations. Naturally this 
demoralized the good officers 
while it enabled the corrupt to 
violate rules and régulations not 
only at the bidding of his 


“Minister but also on their own 


and for themselves. This also led 
Ministers to promote undeserving 
officers simply because these 
officers were helpful to them. 


Undue Favours 


Not a few Ministers used 
officers to help them in their 
fights against other 
Ministers and in turn showered 
on them undue and undeserved 
favours like promotions. 


The extent of the rot in the 
administration for which some of 
the Ministers are responsible can 
be seen from a remark which one 
of the Deputy Commissioners - 
made—a remark which I think is 
not wide of the mark, He said, 
“It is extremely rare to find a 
Minister who will be prepared 
to pass all his orders in writing 
and not try to escape _responsibi- 
lity for any of them.” 


My conclusion, in brief, is 
that a Ministry consisting of 
men who are efficient, who know 
or çan grasp their subjects, whose 
integrity is undoubted, who can 
act impartially notwithstanding 


„pressures, and who can be firm, 


can certainly handle the bureau- 
cracy effectively. Such a Ministry 
will encourage good officers and 
with their help and co-operation 
force others to change their ways 
and throw out the incorrigibles. 
Sucha Ministry need have no 
fear of the allegedly powerful 
bureaucrats. - 
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TANGENT 


T= PM hasn’t spoken Out on the ,, 
political resolution except to 
say generally that the’ Congress 
is the only party which can bring . 
about socialism, an fassertion no 
_ right thinking person in this 
country will challenge, particu- 
arly after the Unlawful Activi- 
ties (Prevention) Bill. yet this 
here is what the sceptics might 
ask her if she gives them. a 
chance, and what she would do 
well to say in reply. All this is’ 
intelligently ghost-written by 
Charvaka, esteemed writer-ghost, 
and if the PM’si press-ghost 
would feel his function usurped, 
‘the writer-ghost likes to tell him 
that one playback really doesn’t 
differ from another. 

Sceptic, with terrible cynical 
look on his face, eyes cocked, 
‘Well, ma’am, you say the Con- 
gress is a fast moving, progressive, 
revolutionary party?’ 

The P.M., with eyes cocked 
. too, ‘“We’re all set for socialism, 
We’ll have a revolution, that’s 
‘as simple as that. But- we will 
have a different *sort of revolu- 
tion from what the Russians had, 
‘though our own started in Octo- 
‘ber too, at Jabalpur, when we 
overthrew the counter-revolu- 
tionary Ten Points. The great 
Indian Nat. Cong. will have its 
revolution by means of guerillas.’ 

` ‘God,’ says the sceptic. There 
is a gasp. ‘God,’ he goes on, ‘you 
mean live guerillas?’ 

‘Real guerillas,’ says she, 
‘even ifthey’ré half alive like P. C. 
Ghosh. But geurillas.’ _ ; 

‘But I thought P. C.’ Ghosh 
was a defector...’ 
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‘P. C, Ghosh’ and his seven- 
teen men are guerillas: He is 
really called Prafulla ‘Che’ 
Ghosh. And so is the other guy, 
Dharma ‘Che’ Vira.’ 

‘What name did you say?’ 

‘Dharma ‘Che’ Vira: Dharma 
Gue-Vira.’ : 

The sceptic is already reeling 
with unexpected information.” 

‘Is that the guy who floated a 
shipping company?’ he asks. 

‘That’s another guerilla of 
socialism,’ ` says she. ‘That was 
Dharma ‘Che’ Teja. He had 
this socialist guerilla shipping 
company, Jayanthi.” 

‘Oh, yes,’ says the sceptic, 
‘you have its launching anni- 
versary every Second of October.’ 

‘Thats another Jayanthi, 
she says, ‘and another ‘Gandhi. 
Thats the Gandhi who was 
Ganday. who’s of considerable 
tourist interest, as Comrade 
Karan. will tell you.’ 

‘Comrade Karan?’ 

‘Yes, Comrade Karan, our 
guerilla prince of tourist guides.’ 

‘Like the Soviet revolutionary 
prince Alexander Nevsky or 
Souphonovoung, I presume?’ 

‘Better. The world’s first 
socialist guerilla prince. But 
back to Jayanthi. I told you 
Jayanthi is our guerilla shipping 


company, our Battleship 
Potemkin.’ i 
‘God! 
‘Just you wait. Heard of 


Humayun Kabir?’ , 
‘Who wrote the Ramayana? 
‘I wouldn’t know. But he 


does feature in, the Ramayana. . 


Because he calls himself Hanuman 


Kabir when out on a guerilla 
sally, Hanuman ‘Che’ Kabir.’ 

‘Perfect,’ says the sceptic. ‘A 
perfect name, and nobody’ll see 
the difference.’ 

‘That’s the thing about guerilla 
strategy,” she says. ‘It’s always 
perfect. Why else did Morarji 
Bhai write on the inevitability of 


socialism?’ 


‘God!’ 

‘You must read the socialist 
press,’ says she, battering the 
cynic down, ‘Revolutionary 
journals run by Ghanshyam Das 
Kapital or Ramnath ‘Che’ Gue- 


enka.’ 


“Who’re these?’ : 

‘Guerillas,’ says she solemnly. 

‘Can I have a drink?’ pleads 
the sceptic. 

‘First listen,’ she says merci- 
lessly: ‘We’ve got more of them. 
The whole place is lousy with 
guerillas. Even poor Chandra- 
sekhar is a guerilla. He flies 
about ina helicopter doing the 
guerilla loop,. and carries. a 
transistor whenever he walks ` 
out. A transistorised talkie, to 
keep in touch with the revolu- 
tionary base all the time.’ i 

The sceptic slumps. 

‘Like: ‘Che Guevara,’ 
says, ‘we don’t theorise. 
just do. It’s eternal pragma.’ 


There is just one last gasp 
from the sceptic, and he is heard 
of no more. I am sure the 
préss-ghost will let this reach the 


she 
We 


Prime Minister and let her 
rehearse it for occasions: ` 
—Charvaka, 
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Need for. Technological Change in Indian Agriculture 


( Some Relevant Consideration ) 


SURESH CHANDRA SRIVASTAVA and RISHI MANI DUBEY 


poua is primarily an agricul- 
tural country with 73 percent 
Of working labour force emp!oyed 
in agriculture and producing 52 
percent 
put. It indicates that the indus- 
trial sector of the economy is 
notso developed as to absorb 
the’ high proportion of the 
popula‘ion engaged in agri- 
culture and that agricultural 
sector is not so developed as 
to yielda high proportion of the 
total net output. Any Govern- 
ment policy associated with 
economic progress of the country 
should, therefore, incline to deve- 
lop industrial szctor cn the one 
hand and agricultural sector on 
the other. The present article, 
however, deals with some of 
the possible measures intended 
to develop agricultural sector: 
which could lead to an increase 
in agricultural output. 

The agricultural output’ is a 
function of area under cultiva- 
tion and productivity per acre. 
In a country like India where 
the proportion of forest area to 
the total area is one of the 
lowest in the world’ and _ the pres- 
sure for housing and ‘ industria- 
lisation increase year after year, 
it is not possible to increase the 
area under cultivation by any 
perceptive degree, For any in- 
crease in production in India, 
improvement in yield per acre 
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of the total net out- . 


is thus the only determining ‘fac- 
tor for the present. 

` The Indian farmer depends 
mainly on nature; sunshine and 
rain, frost afd snow decide whe- 
ther he will prosper or suffer. In 
addition to these natural forces,’ 
he is also governed by ‘tradition’. 

Indian farmers are traditional 
in the sense that the goals‘ and 
values, the technique of produc- 
tion ‘and the technical skill held 
dear by one generation of farmers 
have a tendency to persist over 
quite a long period of time. The 
only way to lift agricu: rture from 
the traditional stage is to trans- 

form it gradually from the’ primi- 
tive subsistence form ‘to agricul- 
ture based on modern technolo- 
gical know how. The same fact 
has been emphasised by an 
eminent authority in agricultural 
economics Prof M.L. Dantwala 
when he speaks on food problem 
of India as “the technological 


approach is the léast controversial: - 


It is obvious that whatever else’ons 
may do, if agricultural produc- 
tion is to beincteased, it would 
be necessary to provide improved 
seeds, more fertilizers” and -more 
irrigation: to’the cultivators.” 
That is to Say, an, increase in 
yield per acre can be achieved 
only through technological chan- 
ges in agriculture. 

The technological -changes 
referto all type of variations in 
agricultural’ activities associated 
with an increased” productivity. 
Some important forms of tech- 


1. Dr S.C. Jain, “Technological 
Change and their Diffusion in Agricul- 
ture’’—a paper presented to the Twenty- 
fifth Agriculture Economics Conference 
held at Allahabad Dec, 1965. 


2. Prof M.L. Dantwala, 


India's 
Food Problem, pp'27. . 


nological changes are irrigation, 
fertilizers and manures, improved 
seeds and improved implements. 
All these measures, however, are 
positively correlated with each 
other. For instance, fertilizers 
and manures are active only when 
there is proper facility for irriga- 
tion. Use of fertilizers witout 
adequate irrigation may reduce 
the production. Similarly, a good 
variety of seed gives the maxi- 
mum yield only whən accom- 
panied with adequate irigation, 
fertilizers and improved imple- 
ments. Thus, these various 
improvements are complemen- 
tary to each other, 

The first thing which is essen- 
tial for increased production is 
water. Indian agriculture is 
mainly dependent on mon:oon 
for irrigation and monsoon has 
very rarely been favourable to 
agriculture in our country. In 
our country, the proportion of 
irrigated to the total cropped 
area is even less than 20 percent. 
In India, Farm Managment 
Studies have shown that output 
per acre of irrigated creps is 
higher than dry ones ranging 
from ICO percent 400 percent?. 
Basing arguments on these find- 
ings, some ho'd that if on the- 
averag2 irrigation can increase 
output per acre atleast by 20) 
percent, aggregate output can 
grow in the country at 4 per cent 
per annum if the more acres are 
irrigated each year out of every 
hundred. It is estimated that 
an acre of uncultivated land 
brought under irrigation will give 
an additional yield of 1,120 lb. of 





3. Economic Weekly February 27, 
1363, pp. 411. 
4. Ibid pp 411, 
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rice. Each filter point well is 
expected to irrigate ten acres. 
The additional production as a 
result of this irrigation is estima- 
ted at half a ton of rice per acre. 
Each oil engine, distributed is 
expected to irrigate eight acres 
increasing productivity by half a 
ton of rice per acre. Each elec- 
tric motor pumpest can irrigate a 
few acres and the additional pro- 
duction is effected to be half a 
ton of rice per acre. As regards 
minor irrigation, the additional 
yield is half a ton of rice per acre 
on land newly brought under irri- 
gation and 1/8 ton per land 
which is already included in the 
ayacut of the tank which is 
improved. The latter increase is 
due to the irrigation source being 
made more dependable. 

A common complaint | in 
regard to irrigation is that the 
potential created is not adequa- 
tely utilized. The ultimate bene- 
ficiaries are usually blamed for 
not having constructed field chan- 
nels in time. This is certainly 
true to some extent, but to what 
extent is not clear. Another major 
factor is the existence of uneven 
lands within the commanded 
area, which come inthe way of 
smooth flow of irrigation. Some- 
times, the channels are not dug 
out along the contours because of 
the presence of social factions in 
the village. What is necessary is 
to have a big-programme of land 
shaping along with soil conserva- 
tion as an integral part of a plan 
for-efficient water utilization. 

Though a considerable amount 
of fundamental work has been 
done in.India on agronomy of 
irrigation and water-soil manage- 
ment, yet barely the surface has 
been scratched. as far as the 
propagation of proper water 
management techniques to the 
farmers, both for irrigation far- 
ming as well as for dry farming, 
is concerned. 

Nor has there been any sys- 
tematic appraisal of the irrigation 
potential-through the use of sur- 
face water as well as ground 
water—of different regions to 
provide 4 sound basis for estima- 
ting the technological possibilities 
of Indian agriculture. This omis- 
sion, hard to explain, must be 
expediously made good. Much 
of the unutilized irrigation poten- 
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tial has been Jocated in areas. 
with adequate rainfall but it will 
be far more rewarding in the 
national interest to provide irriga- 
tion facilities more in the arid 
zones than in the assumed rain- 
fall areas. In arid zones, the 
initial investment on irrigation 
works would be certainly higher 
but it would be off-set by higher 
returns through production of 
quality crops like cotton.* The 
urgent need, therefore, is to 
extend the irrigation facility in 
the country at all levels—major, 
medium and minor, in view of 
the adequate area and time. 

In India, on account of con- 
tinuous cultivation for a long 
period, soils are at a very low 
level of fertility and about 75 
per cent of the soils are deficient 
in phosphorous and 25 percent 
in Potass.* Organic manures are 


extremely necessary for the soil 


fertility but the fertilizers can 
give the maximum return. Fer- 
tilizers possess charac'eristics 
which make them quite advan- 
tageous as an, item of input far- 
ming. Compared with farmyard 
manures composition and other 


` bulky organic matters, they have 


advantage of small bulk and the 
resultant easy transport. They 
make: available their plant food 
constituents to the crop qu‘ckly 
and can be applied in proportion 
suited to the actual requirements 
of different crops and soils. 

An authority, by analysing 
the index of farm output and 
the index of input of fertilizers 
between 1935 and 1958 in the 
USA, has concluded that 
fertilizers were the largest single 
factor in increasing total crop 
production and probably accoun- 
ted for almost one-half of the 
increase in crop yields during the 
period.” India may also follow 
USA in regard to fertilizer 


5. P.S. Sangwan, ‘Problems of 
Agricultural Development in India: 
Technological change and its Diffu- 
sion”—paper presented to 25th Agri- 
cultural Economics Conference held 
at Allahabad December, 1965. 

6. S.N. Sen, “Diffusion of Impro- 
ved Technology in Indian Agriculture” 
—paper presented to the 25th Agricul- 
tural Economics Conference, held at 
Allahabad, December, 1965. 

7. F.W. Parker, Fetilizer and 
Economic Development, Economic 
Weekly, September 19, 1964, p. 1531. 


utilization and thus may increase 
per acre agricultural production 
to a great extent. 

But, it is not as simple as it 
appears to be. We have twofold 
difficulties in increasing the use 
of fertilizers; firstly the shortage 
of domestic supply and secondly 
a number of handicaps standing 
in the way of increasing consump- 
tion. Our present level of con- 
sumption of fertilizer is adequate 
only for 11 million acres and the 
remaining area is thus yet to 
be put under fertilizers prog- 
ramme. The Third Plan targets 
for chemical fertilizers were one 
million ton—in terms of nitrogen 
and 0,4 million in terms of super- 
phosphate. During the Fourth 
Plan period, it has been tenta- 
tively fixed to keep the targets 
as 2.0 million tons in terms of 
nitrogen and one million ton in 
terms of P, O;. It is reported 
that the supply is not keeping 
pace with level of consumption. 
There has been a lag’ in the large 
scale production of fertilizers as 
envisaged due to difficult foreign 
exchange position. 

. The main hinderance in incre- 
asing the utilization of fertilizers 
is lack of irrigation. Farmers 
usually fear that use of fertilizers 
may adversely affect production 
in the case of irregular and limited 
supply of irrigation. Besides, 
the fertilizers in India are costlier 
than that of the world. In India, 
the producing ccst of one ton 
of nitrogen comes to Rs 1900 
whereas in case of the world as 
a whole, it ranges between Rs 
1100—1409. Again, there is-no 
proper facility for credit to pro- 
vide the farmers fertilizers. Due 
to all , these factors, the use of 
fertilizers per hectare of arable 
land in India is roughly 4.0 kg. 
This is very low in comparison 
to Netherland (461 kg.), West 
Germany (278 kg.) and Belgium 
(227 kg.) in 1959-60.° Thus, the 
solution to the increased utiliza- 
tion of fertilizers is firstly to 
increase the domestic , production 
and secondly to induce the far- 
mers, by providing them better 


8. G.R. Saini, “Technological Change 
and its Diffusion in Agriculture—paper 
presented to 25th Agricultural Econo- 
mics Conference, Allahabad December, 
1965. 


9, S.N. Sen, op. cit. 
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itrigation facility, etc., to increase 
the consumption of fertilizers. 
Given the adequate facilities 
for irrigation and fertilizers, an- 
other important factor -which is 
essential for increasing agricul- 
tural production is the use of 
improved seeds. It has been 
estimated that Taichung I, Tai- 
chung 64 and Taiwan 3 yie'd 


6000 to 8500 1b. of paddy per ` 


acre as against the present highest 
yield of 3000 to 4000 1bs. Simi- 
larly, the Mexican wheat variety, 
Senora-64 and Larmo Raja 
of dwarf varieties could give 2% 
times-the present yield of 40-60 
maunds per acre. Likewise, the 
new variety of seeds of maize, 
jowar, bajra and ragi can yield 
double to treble the present yield. 
The new variety of seeds can pro- 
duce spectacular results in the 
case of commercial crops like 
cotton, sugarcane, etc, also. 
Thus in order to inch up the 
agricultural production, we must 
induce the farmers to use the 
dwarf and rust-resistant varieties 
of wheat which may yield 8000 Ibs 
per acre, sugarcane like CO 997 
which may yield 124.4 tonnes per 
acre" and similarly the good 
variety of other crops. 

The problem in using impro- 
ved seeds is that, firstly, the far- 
mers are unaware of the methods 
and rate at which these new 
seeds should be used and, secon- 
dly, that they are afraid of that 
these improved seeds may not 
yield even the average production 
in lack of proper irrigation and 
fertilizer facilities. Therefore, to 
increase the use of improved 
seeds, firstly, there should be pro- 
per organisation to let the farmers 
know the rate and methods and, 
secondly, the irrigation and ferti- 
lizer facilities should be provided. 

Indian farmers generally use 
the old type of implements in 
cultivation. Though these imple- 
ments are very convenient for the 
farmers in the sense that they can 
easily finance them, get them 
repaired and use them with the 





10. Swaminathan, “Crop Yields 
can be Trebled,” Yojana, Feb. 14, 
1965. 

11. Srinivasan, ‘Technological 
change and its Diffusion in Agriculture” 
—paper presented tothe 25th Confe- 
rence of the Agricultural Economics 
Conference, Allahabad, December 1965, 
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bullock which they have, yet at 
the same time these implements 
are partly responsible for such a 
low agricultural productivity in 
our country. The general pro- 
paganda that with so small size 
of holdings no mechanization 
can be done, may be nullified by 
juxta-posing the example of 
Japan where,the size of holding 
is even smaller than the average 
size of holding in India but the 
degree of machanization is far 
beyondeven the most advanced 
countries. The situation becomes 
deplorable when we compare a 
simple index of mechanization, 
that is. the average number of 
tractors per 1000 acres of 
arable land in various countries. 


modern technology, such as intro- 
duction of mechanical power, is 
one of the essential require- 
ments.. However, , mechaniza- 
tion will prove to be remunera- 
tive only ‘in the proper back- 
groud of irrigation, fertilizers and 
improved seeds facilities. 

To sum up, it may be empha- 
sized that the need to boost agri- 
cultural production in India is 
quite urgent. At present, there 
is hardly any scope for improv- 
ing agricultural production thro- 
ugh exterisive methods®, 

The only way, thus, open to 
us 1s to take resort to intensive 
method of farming. To bring 
it about, we will have to import 
technology in agriculture, It 


Absolute Number of Tractors and Number of Tractors per 
1000 acres of Cultivated Land. 














Countries Total No. of Tractors per 1000 
tractors (1962) acres (1962) 
West Germany 1,094 218 33.0 
United Kingdom 507,980 9.37 
Denmark 136,712. 17.5 
Japan 1,822,801* 104.33* 
France 804,438 9.56" 
USA g 5,170,000 4.59 
India 34,297** 0.08** 


a ee ee 
Source: Production Year Book, 1964. FAO, 
*more than 95 per cent of them small tractors of 3—3.5 HP, 


**relates to 1961 figures, 
India, as shown in the table, 


stands at the lowest position in - 


respect of tractors utilization. 
Only 0.08 tractors are available- 
per 1000 acres of cultivated 
land in India, whereas in 
Japan and Germany 104.33 and 
33.0 tractors are available per 
1000 acres of land, respectively. 
In other words, in India, one 
tractor is available for 12500 
acres of land, while in West 
Germany, UK, Denmark, Japan, 
France and USA one tractor is 
available for 33.3, 106.4, 57.1, 
9.6, 104.2 and 217.4 acres of land, 
respectively. This emphasizes the 
need of tractors in our cultiva- 
tion. Similar is the case with 
other implements. The factors, 
such as small size of holdings, 
meagre financial resources, etc., 
stand as 
introduction of mechanization in 
India are well known. -But if the 
efficiency of Indian agriculture is 
to be raised, application of 


deterrents to the ` 


implies that we have to arrange 
for adequate irrigation facilities, 
fertilizers, improved seeds and 
modern implements in agricul- 
ture, 
irrigation stands at the top; all 
the efforts to enhance agricultural 
productivity through additional 
doses of fertilizers, improved 
seeds and implements may end 
in fiasco if timely water is not 
available to our crops. There 
are some other measures such as 
cropping methods, plant protec- 
tion methods. soil conservation, 
price incentives, etc, which are 


important but if the four vari- 


ables discussed in our paper are 
given due attention, we are sure, 
our agricultural production will 


improve. 


12 Dr K.K. Sarkar, “‘Mechaniza- 
tion as a Technological change’’—paper 
presented to the 25th Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Conference, Allahabad Decem- 
ber, 1965, : 

13. Economic Weekly, February 27, 
1965, P. 407. 
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Of all the four variables, . 


| Problems of A 


d ? 

T= technological explosion of 

present-day society has revo- 
lutionised different fields of 
commodity production freeing 
vast numbers of people from 
their technical bondage. With 
automation, computers and 
nuclear energy we can free man-.- 
kind once and for all from fear 
based On want. Sir Leon Bagrit, 
Chairman of Elliot Automation 
of the UK which is one of the’ 
major manufacturers of automa-. 
tion equipments saidin his Reith 
Lectures. The Age of Automa- 
tion: “Automation has only one 
real purpose, to help us to be- 
come full human beings’. He 
also hoped that- by automation 
“We could be moving into a 
golden age for the mass of 
human beings, with adequate 
food, shelter, clothing and 
amenities... .” 

It is true, no doubt, that 
automation can increase produc- 
tivity by ten or twenty times or 
more. The day is not far off when 
automatic factories will make 
goods even without any help of 
machine operators and human 
beings will be needed only to 
take managerial decisions, to 
design and to build and maintain 
automated machineries. l 

Automation is one Of many 
new technological developments. 
of the present-day society. Just 
as automation can take over 
manual work, so computers. can 


release us of much of our mental `: 


work—freeing us from mental 
drudgery. Therefore, socially and 
economically, ‘automation is the 
most important achievement of 
a new technological revolution. | 


Lilley in his Men; Machines. : 
and History has estimated thatit - 


is now possible to double the 
output of wealth per head every 
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ten years, and go on doubling it 
decade after decade, four times 
in twenty years, eight times in 
thirty years; and sixteen times in 


forty. It seems'to be certain that . 


automation means abundance. 
Can capitalist society create 
conditions for the development 
of productive forces to such a 
magnitude for the benefit of the 
working masses? This is the basic 
question to be answered before 
going into the discussion of, social 


. implications of automation in a 
capitalist society. ; 


This purpose of capitalism is 
to make profit. It is true that one 
of the merits of capitalism that, 
compared with  precapitalist 
society, it enormously developed 
the productive forces. Now it 
restricts-the development.,-of the 
productive forces to such a degree 
that, as Marx expresses it, the 
monopoly of capital becomes a 
fetter on the mode of production. 
Taking the examples ofthe USA 
we can show that. in the. leading 


capitalist country .of the world’ 


immense productive capacity lay 
unused, machine idle, millions 
unemployed. The following 
figures show how much produc- 
tive capacity has been used in 
the USA: 1958—76 percent; 1960 
—81 percent; 1963—83 percent. 
The situation is being enor- 
mously accentuated by the deve- 
lopment of automation, which 
destroying jobs in one part of 
the economy without new jobs 
being created in other parts, 
“This is the result of the contra- 
diction between. .the social 
character of modern production 
on the one hand and the private 
control of industry among differ- 
ent Owners or groups of owners 
on the other, with all the basic 
planlessness that this implies”. 


utomation 


(John Gollan—The Case for 
Socialism in the Sixties, London. 
1966) | 

Norbert: Weiner of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
“father’’ of American cybernatics, 
warned in 1948: “We have contri- 
buted to the initiation of a new 
science which, as I have said, 
embraces technical possibilities 
for good or for evil. We can only 
hand it over to the world that 
exists about us, and this is the 
world of Belsen and Hiroshima.” 
(Cybernatics or Control and 
Communication in the Animal and 
the Machine, 1948. p. 39). 

F. Pollock, a German writer 
on automation is more emphatic 
On social consequences of auto- 
mation in a capitalist society. 
“If only”, he writes, “automation 
is deliberately used to promote 
the welfare of the human race, 
it could help to yanish poverty 
relatively quickly from the face 
of the earth.” But if left ïn the 
hands of the free capitalist market 
“millions of men would be sacri- 
ficed for there would be no place 
for them in the new economic 
system. There would be a: des- 
truction of human productive 
powers compared with which 
the ravages caused by unemploy- 
ment in the World Economic 
Depression of the early 1930s 
would be negligible.” (The Econo- 
mic and ` Social Consequences of 
Automation, Blackwell, 1957. 
p. 249) This is what has been 
happening in the capitalist West 
today where automation is creat- 
ing not abundance but individual 
profit and raising unemployment 
figures, f 

Unemployment is now a 
permanent feature in the USA 
and it did-not drop below 5'6 
percent between 1958 and 1963, 
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Technological change is worsening 
the situation—throwing more 
people out of work usually. those 
least fitted to cope—who are 
finding it more difficult to obtain 
new employment. 

Automation is creating. wide- 
spread new social problems. The 
number Of industrial computers 
in use in‘ an industry or an 
economy isusually an index: of 
the degree of automation obtai- 
ned. In 1945 there were no 
computers in use in the USA, in 
1956 less than a thousand and in 
1963 around 20,000. 

` Automation was first applied 
to industries such as chemicals, 
oil, refining, telecommunications, 
paper ‘products, soap, cement 
and bricks. Other industries 
where partial automation is 
applied on large scale in the USA 
are machine tools, aircraft com- 
ponents, motors, iron and steel 
foundries, agricultural machinery, 
glass products and, printing. The 
following figures will illustrate 
how automation has revolutioni- 
sed production drastically reduc- 
ing labour requirements: 

















1954: two workers could make a 
thousand radios a day, a job that 
required 200 a few years before. 
Between 1957 and 1963 wage and 
salary employment in the non-agri- 
cultural goods-producing sector 
of the USA dropped by 300,000 
jobs, despite substantial increases 
of output, new products and even 
new industries. In the previous 
ten years employment in the same 
sector had gone up at the rate of 
250,000 new jobs a year. 
(Harrington—The Accidental Cen- 
tury) 

In West Germany by 1964 one 
and a half million workers had 
lost their jobs as a consequence 
of automation, It is estimated 
that in the next few years auto- 
mation will compell one-third of 
West Germany’s labour force to 
do different work. (Gollan; p. 54) 

The condition of the discharged 
workers due to automation is 
described by the prominent 
signatories of the Triple Revolu- 
tions Memorandum ‘ sent to 
President Johnson of the USA 
in the following words: “As 
machines take over production 








‘Year: Industry Number of . Production Output per 
Se ‘workers worker 
1955 Motor car 718,000 7,131,000 10.3 
1962 do 556,000 7,637,000 13.9 








pT 
(Report, of the International ; Metalworkers Federation to the 


International Metalworkers Automation Conference. 
964 Quoted: by John Gollan; p. 51). , 


Main, Nov., 16-19, 1 
“Hb e n, 

i An airoplane plant of World; 
‘War Two had 85 percent of its’ 
jwork-force in manual jobs. By, 
the 1960s this had been reduced! 
ito 35 percént.’In 1964 ten men' 
could produce as many automo-} 
bile motor blocks as 400 men in' 
} 


i 
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Frankfort on 


from men, they absorb an 
increasing proportion of resources 
while the men who are dis- 
placed become dependent on 
minimal and unrelated: govern- 
ment . measures—unemployment 
insurance, social security, welfare 


payments.” Published by the Ad 
Hoc Committee on the Triple 
Revolutions, (Cybernatics, Wea- 
ponary and Human Rights Revo- 
lutions) in the Advertising Age 
Magazine April 6, 1964, 


It is- needless to say that 
automation drastically reduces 
the cost of production. But in a 
capitalist society it increases pro- 
fits of the monopolists more than 
bringing relief to the common 
men, Automation in private hands 
in the capitalist countries brings 
disaster to the working masses 
and more profit to the capitalists. 
Under socialism where capitalism 
and private profit abolished by 
social revolution and the produc- 
tive forces brought into harmony 
with the changed relation of 
production, automation is an 
unalloyed boon. “Abundance is 
the aim, automation the means,” 
as John Gollan has put it. 


When this is the situation in 
the Western countries after auto- 
mation in certain industries, it 
will bring terrible disaster to our 
economy when unemployment 
problem is one of the greatest 
obstacles to our economic pro- 
gress., India now needs more 
jobs to provide millions of un- 
employed persons. Automation 
inthe present set-up of Indian 
economy will accentuate the 
unemployment problem and will 
facilitate the growth of monopoly 
concerns at the cost of smaller 
ones, 

We require a social system to 
match the new scientific age, 
‘That system can only be socia- 
lism.’ The slogan “automation 
without tears” is absurd in a 
Capitalist society. Only a socialist 
state can develop productive 
forces fully by applying modern 
technology. 


` The Defector and his Conscience 
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HERE is a continued procéss' 

of desertion by members, elec- 
ted on a particular party ticket; 
on wooing the electorate through 
declarations of policy and prog-: 
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ramme enunciated by the party 
concerned, It is a solemn pledge 
which the candidate takes while 
seeking election, professing un- 
reserved allegiance to the party’s 


election manifesto. And no 
resiling from the publicly dec- 
lared position can be reasonably 
permitted within the period for 
which one iselected. The only 
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alternative for the member who 
feels intensely unhappy in the 
company of other members of 
. his party, because of acute diffe- 
rences on policies and prog- 
rammes, is for him to resign and 
seek a fresh verdict “from the 
electorate. Once he has been 
chosen by them on the strength 
of a particular platform, there 
is no moral justification for mak- 
ing a deviation in the exercise 
of his individual judgement. 

Here there is no scope for 
arbitrary use of discretion. He 
has to follow the dictates of the 
party. No one denies him the 
freedom to give expression to his 
own views at party meetings and 
to attempt to win over the majo- 
rity to his side, But if he fails 
to do so, he has to adhere to party 
discipline and work in terms of the 
instructions issued on behalf of 
the party. This is a formula 
which is generally accepted and 
acted upon asa matter of course. 
A kind of convention has grown 
‘up all over the country and par- 
ties have agreed to conform to 
a code of behaviour with no 
legal enactment being brought 
into operation. It is mutual un- 
derstanding and willing accep- 
tance of this principle that has 
been found useful in developing 
a sound party system. 


The General Election in 1967 
brought to the fore certain factors. 
The electors have, by and large, 
expressed dissatisfaction with the 
existing order. Congress candida- 
tes felt illat ease, and the rival 
candidates had their own prog- 
rammes which they advocated 
with vigour and freshness. The 
electors naturally preferred the 
latter, and opposition to the 
Congress gathered strength. The 
United’ Fronts sought to give an 
alternative programme. 


But it was difficult to cement 
the disparate elements together 
cand the different groups could 
not adjust themselves as a cohe- 
rent whole, determined td work 
for the fuller realisation of na- 
tional objectives. Subtle politi- 
cal manoeuvres encouraged the 
forces of dismemberment and the 
prospects of working in union 
slowly petered out. The chances 
opened out by the positive asser- 
tion of the electorate were not 
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put to effective use, and slowly 
a feeling Of frustration made itself 
felt in the community at large. 
The adverse economic situation, 
recurring floods and droughts, 
the growing recession and the 
continued ravages of the anti- 
social elements—biackmarketeers 
and monopolists—all combined 
to add to the problems of the 
masses. 


Excepting the band of deter- 
mined workers who had a party 
philosophy and a programme of 
action, the majority found them- 
selves in a quandary. Here was 
the opportune moment for the 
shrewd political wizard to play 
his game. Sinister influences work- 
ed. Desertion started. The non- 
chalant declarations of defection 
sounded very pious. and the 
atmosphere was charged with 
suspicion, envy and meanness. 


{ndeed,.the parties have come 
to realise the dangerous implica- 
tions of such desertions and there 
is a growing awareness among 
the people that something is 
amiss in the body politic and if 
itis allowed to prevail the basis 
of democracy will be demolished. 


The latest justification offered 
for defection is on grounds of 
“conscience”. Those members 
whose honesty and devotion to 
truth is beyond doubt, may feel 
¿disconsolate over the develop- 


ments in the postelection period.. 


According to some experts, they 
are free to leave the party under 
whose guidance and patronage 
they sought election successfully, 
and form a party of their own 


or make alliances with others - 


in the legislature, 


This is an intricate problem. 
History speaks of persons who 
found themselves unable to accept 
prevailing rules and conventions 
and took a definite stand. They 
suffered incarceration, public 
disapproval and hardship. Yet 
they kept aloft the banner of 
conscientious objection. 


on a party ticket stand on a diffe- 
rent footing. The candidates 
appealed to the people at large 
and gave the promise to carry 
into effect the policy and prog- 
ramme enunciated in the election 
manifesto of the party concerned. 


-But | 
“members of a legislature elected’ 


` 


Kahi ir - 

There was no reservation and 
no clause relating to the opera- 
tion of conscience at a later stage. 


Now, if differences come up 
after the electors have excercised 
their franchise, the elected rep- 
resentative is not free to record 
his protest by defecting from the 
party on whose programme he 
obtained votes. It becomes a 
moral obligation for the ‘“cons- 
cientious objector” to record his 
dissent and place before the party 
the grounds that make him differ. 
In case the party still adheres 
to the earlier decision, the objec- 
tor has to seek the verdict of 
the electorate. This is the only 
honest and straightforward course 
and, if scrupulously followed, it 
will bring about a healthy change 
in the political climate of the 
country. 


Now that the Lok Sabha has 
adopted a resolution regarding 
the appointment of a committee _ 
of party representatives and cons- 
titutional experts, it is to be 
hoped that a well-devised for- 
mula acceptable to all will be 
found, There must be a stop 
to this dangerous practice of 
defection—a vicious process 
striking at the roots of demo- 
cracy. 
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Is his memoirs Eisenhower wrote 
that in 1954 when he was 
being pressed to intervene mili- 
tarily in Vietnam, he remarked 
that “if the United States were, 
unilaterally, to permit its forces 
to be drawn into conflict in 
“Indochina and in a succession 
of Asian wars, the end result 
would be to drain off our resour- 
ces and to weaken our overall 
defensive position.” But now 
in his interview with the New 
York Times (Dec. 24) he implies 
that all Asia’ up to the Indian 
border—‘‘and I’m not too sure 
about India either’’—depends on 
our keeping South Vietnam “free 
and independent.” The “domi- 
noes”? we must keep from falling 
extend to Japan and the Philip- 
pines. In all these countries he 
says “the will to resist” Com- 
munism will disappear if we do 
not win the war. 

This goes far beyond that 
“hot pursuit”? into Cambodia 
and Laos or that “end run” into 
southern North Vietnam which 
Eisenhower and Gen Bradley 
advocated in an amazingly light- 
Headed television appearance 
some weeks earlier. This is no- 
. thing less than widening the war 
from a limited conflict in South 
Vietnam to an open-ended Ame- 
rican obligation to maintain a 
military protectorate over all 
non-Communist Asia. This is 
to invite a gigantic hemorrhage 
of American manpower and 
resources, ` i 


Afraid to Be too Candid 
Eisenhower said the American 





This appeared as the leading 
article in the well-known 
Washington Journal, I. F. 
Stone’s Weekly, January 8, 
1968. 
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people would be ready to see the - lopment of new and devastating 


Vietnamese war through to 
victory “once they understand” 
what is at stake. But he himself 
is not prepared to be wholly 
candid with them. For after 
arguing the danger to Japan and 
the Philippines, Eisenhower ad- 
- ded, “Probably the Jess said 
about that right now the better, 
but the plain fact is that no 
prosperous free society based on 
the private enterprise system can 
expect to exist indefinitely along- 
side a sprawling police state like 
Communist China and its satel- 
lites.” 

. This hints that ultimately we 
must wipe out Communism in 
China, Nofth Korea and North 
Vietnam to make Japan and the 
Philippines as wellas Southeast 
Asia and Indonesia secure. “‘Pro- 
bably the less said about that 
right now the better” because if 
the American people were to 
become fully aware of what they 
were being sucked into; they 
would be more eager than ever 
to get out of Vietnam. Eisenhower 
says we cannot turn our backs 
on 13,000 dead in Vietnam. It 
would be better to stop now 
and consider that it might cost 
13,000,000 lives to wage war 
against China, 

This ideological view, implying 
that a war of such dimensions is 
inevitable, is very different from 
those Eisenhower held as Presi- 
dent. Early in his Presidency, he 
also tells us in his memoires, he 
called in Senate leaders to block 
a rightist résolution which would 
have cut offall US contributions 
to the United Nations if Commu- 
nist China were admitted. He 
then told the Senators that 
the United Nations was “essential 


because global war is now un- ` 


thinkable as a result of the deve- 


weapons.” He added a remark- 
ably non-ideological argument. 
He said it was not wise “to tie 
our hands irrevocably” in 
advance against admission of 
Communist China. “Just think 
back to 1945,” he went on, 
“when Germany was our deadly 
enemy; who could then have 
foreseen that in only a few years 
it would become a friendly asso- 
ciate ?” 


Next Hiroshimas 


To argue that we ought not to 
tie our hands in advance against. 
admission of Communist China 
to the UN because national alli- 
ances may shift was to imply 
that some turn of events might 
make us allies instead of enemies. 
Indeed this is what happened in 
1941 with Russia.” The main 
talking point of the Nazis in 
Europe and of Japanese military 
in Asia was that “private enter-, 
prise” could not survive unless 
Communism were destroyed.. But 
when it came to the crunch Nazi 
Germany made an alliance with 
Stalin and first struck at the 
West while the Japanese at their 
end of the Axis hit not at the 
Soviet Union but at Western pos- 
sessions in Southeast Asia. and 
the Pacific-as far as Pearl Harbor. 
German and Japanese expan- 
sionism were only defeated by an 
alliance between Western Capi- 
talism and the Soviet Union, 
with the aid of the Communist 
resistance movements all ,over 
Asia. The anti-Communism of 
Berlin and Tokyo proved only a 
smoke-screen to hide their own 
imperialist aims. It isa pity we 
do not recall this now as we urge 
Japan to follow West Germany’s 
example and rearm. For those 
arms may again be turned against 
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us. The tight island is far more ` 


likely to burst its bounds again 
than the vast mass of China. The 
nuclear weapons we are urging 
on Japan may some day fall 
upon us. ` i 
Unless Eisenhower can be 
persuaded to recover his cool, 
his stand may deprive the coun- 
try of any choice in 1968 and the 
party of the only issue on which 


N most Western countries in- 
come tax has long been regard- 

ed as the most suitable device for 
collecting current surplus income 
from the individual and corpora- 
tive earner. Neither the resent- 
ment of tax payers nor the ori- 
ginal lack of refinement in assess- 


ment and collection have preven-. 


ted income-tax from becoming 
universally one of the most im- 
portant sources of public revenue. 
When war- conditions reduced 
revenue from customs receipts, 
income-tax became the pillar 
of _ Government budgets. 
The British approach to in- 
come-tax became the pattern for 
the early introduction of this 
developed form of taxation in the 
outlying parts of the British 
Empire, particularly India, 
Pakistan and Burma. Iraq and 
Turkey introduced it in the inter- 
war period. During the Second 
World War income-tax was intro- 
duced in Palestine, Egypt and 
Cyprus, and after the war. in 
Malaya and Hongkong. In- 
come-tax thus already has a 
tradition even in many ‘under- 
developed countries. Yet these 
beginnings should not be over- 
rated. Neither the rates nor the 
position of the tax in public 
revenue can be compared with the 
position in the developed eco- 
nomies. Among the main reasons 


į for the great- difference the fol- 


lowing may be mentioned: 
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itcan win the coming election. 
He disavows any ambition to be 
a kingmaker. But he serves notice 
that he will try to veto any peace 
candidate. By singling out 
Romney—the nearest equivalent 
to a dove among the main con- 
tenders—for. disapproval, Eisen- 
hower must chill evenan equivo- 
cal position on the war. This 


would shut the dooron any attem-. 


Role of Income Tax 


N. M. ALVI 


(a) In India, Pakistan and cer- 
tain Middle Eastern countries, 
agricultural income is exempt 
from central income-tax} because 
such income is supposed already 
to. be covered by land taxes. 

(b) Income taxes in under-deve- 
loped countries. coyer only a 
small segment of the population. 
At the Conference on Agricul- 
tural Taxation and Economic 
Development held at Harvard 
University in 1954, under the 
auspices of the International Pro- 
gramme in Taxation, this pro-_ 
blem was discussed at length. 
It was stated that the number of 
assessces in India did not exceed 
half a million people, which 
meant that the tax covered only 
about 2.5 million people out of 
a total population of more than 
360 million at that time. Only 
5% of the incomes received were 
subject to income and super 
taxation. Even after adding the 
corporate tax total receipts 
from income taxation were 
much less than 2% of national 
income. Similarly, small per- 
centage of national income were 
collected as income tax in Burma, 
Ceylon, ‘Malaya, the. Philippines 
and Thailand, where the rates 
ranged between 0.6 and 3% of 
the national income. The’corres- 
ponding data for Middle Eastern 
countries . were somewhat higher 
but there, too, income tax coy- 
ered only a fringe at the top of the 


pt to repeat the party’s strategy in 
1952 and pledge itself to “do an 
Eisenhower in Vietnam” as he 
himself did by making peace in 
Korea. Now Eisenhower speaks 
instead inthe Holy War accents 
of John Foster Dulles and blows 
the bugle for ever widening war 
in Asia. Is this the course John- 
son has secretly charted? Is it he 
who got Eisenhower to enlist? 


1 


social pyramid, while the mass - 
of income earners remajned un- 
affected. 

Though the proportion of 
income tax to the national income 
has increased since then, and now 
in India more than 5 million 
people out of a total population 
of 500 million are liable to pay 
income-tax, receipts from this 
taxation constitute only 3% of 
the total national income. This. 
proportion is too. low compared 
to those of the advanced countries. 

(c) The major reason for the 
small number of income-tax 
payers. is the high minimum set 
as tax-free income. -Before a: 
person in India has to pay any 
tax on income he has to earn 
more than 17 times the national 
per capita income, and this high 
figure may be even higher if ` 
allowance is made for married 
couples with children. Against 
this considerate approach, 
incomes in advanced countries are 
taxable even: if they are lower than 
the national per capita average. 
income. The ratio of earned 
income to national per capita 
income up to’which no income 
tax is payable by a married man 
with three children is 1.9 in the 
United States, 2.3 in Canada, 
2.21 in Australia, 2.6 in France 
and 2.0 in Japan while in India, 
Burma and Philippines it is 16.8, 


21.4 and 15.3 respectively. 
Another way showing’ this 
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difference is to compare the rate 
of income-tax which will be 
applied to the identical multiple 
of the national per capita in- 
come in various countries. Thus, 
fer instance, Australian has 
to pay as income tax 57% of 
his income if it reaches a level 50 
times the national per capita 
income. The corresponding rates 
of income-tax for Canada, 
France, Japan, the United States 
and the United Kingdom are 
(in percent) 41.4, 31.1, 48.3, 
64.9 and 53.7 respectively, for 
an income 50 times the per 
capita national income. Against 
these high rates the Egyptian 
who earns 50 times the national 
per capita income pays only 


AIR Code: A Step Backward 


IS recent months there has been 
a qualitative improvement in 
All India Radio broadcasts so 
far as political: and economic 
questions are concerned, in the 
sense that views not in confor- 
mity with those of the Establish- 
ment have been allowed to be 
heard. This is particularly true of 
the programme entitled “Spot- 
light” and the panel discussions 
arranged atregular intervals. The 
practice of inviting three or four 
pro-West, pro-Establishment men 
to air their views as frequently 
as possible has more or less 
ended. It has been quite refresh- 
ing to hear candid criticism ef the 
party in power at the centre as 
well as of other parties in oppo- 
sition at the Centre and in power 
elsewhere. 

These developments had given 
rise to the expectation that the 
AIR would develop into a 
balanced medium instead of 
being an instrument for propa- 
ganda of the party in power at 
the Centre as in the past. It 
looked as if the Congress bosses 
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9.6.percent of his income as 
income-tax; the Mexican 4.2 per- 
cent the Indian 5.7 percent and 


‘the Burmese 6.3 perceat. - 


All available figures for under- 
déveloped countries ‘point to 
the conclusion that the absolute 
and relative scope of direct taxa- 
tion for current as well as capi- 
tal expenditure can still be en- 
larged. To what extent the 
additional collection of income- 
tax should be driven in each case 
isa matter of individual explora- 
tion. No general answer which 
would hold good for all situations 
is possible; yet experience hither- 
to points to the feasibility of rais- 
ing rates‘ of taxation towards 
gradual approximation to the 
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in power at the Centre had come 
at last to realise that in the situ- 
ation obtaining in the country 
after the Fourth General Election 
they could not afford to make 
the AIR part of their party’s 
publicity machinery. When even 
after the sharp controversy over 
the denial of freedom to 
Sri Subodh Banerjee, Minister in 
the dislodged UF Government of 
West Bengal, to broadcast his 
May Day speech, the new ten- 
dency to allow persons in different 
walks of life and holding widely 
divergent views to express them- 
selves freely persisted at AIR’s 
headquarters, the feeling that a 
genuine change had come about 
in the rulers was indeed streng- 
thened. 

But the new “code”? govern- 
ing AIR broadcasts has shattered 
these hopes and given rise to the 
fear thatthe newtrend is about 
to be reserved and views that do 
not strictly conform to the Estab- 
lishment’s ideas will not be 
allowed to reach - the people 
through the medium of the 


tax-national income ratio in the 
more advanced countries. The 
major problem will consist in 
finding the optimum level which 
will ensure a maximum amount of 
tax revenue. 

Importance of efficient ad- 
ministrative machinery to realise 
income tax from tax-payers and 
eliminate tax evasion canot be 
ignored. It is estimated that in 
India about Rs 400 crores are 
lying in arrears and a very large 
amount is evaded. If the adminis- 
trative machinery works, effici- 
ently and honestly this amount 
can be realised. This will, be- 
sides increasing revenue receipts, 
raise the ‘proportion of income- 
tax to national income. 


broadcasting network. The 
“code” is anything but democra- 
tic, for by means ofa few terse 
declarations it seeks to give the 
AIR authorities sweeping powers 
to block free expression of 
opinion on various matters. The 
kind of freedom that is toddy 
available to newspapers and 
periodicals will not be available 
to the most powerful information 
and publicity medium in the 
country. So much so that even a 
Conservative newspaper like The 
Statesman has felt constrained to 
describe the code as “shockingly 
retrograde.” 

The most disturbing feature of 
the “code” is that it is in the 
nature of unqualified restriction 
on the free expression of views 
so vital to democracy. To take 
the least controversial parts first: 
the “code” lays down that “any- 
thing amounting to contempt of 
court” shall not be allowed to be 
broadcast, but does not explain 
how the authorities of AIR are 
the best persons to judge whether 
a particular passage does or does 
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not amount to contempt of court. 
The judiciary in this country is 
not yet in tune with the changing 
conditions, and: often enough 
judgments are pronounced which 
favour the propertied classes and 
the vested interests and go against 
the interests of the vast majcrity 
of the population. 

In this situation the right to 
criticise the judiciary or particu- 
lar judgments becomes extremely 
important in the context of the 
defence of democracy. It will no 
doubt be said that what will be 
objected to is only such material 
as involves bringing the judiciary 
into contempt and that legitimate 
criticism will not be curbed. This 
position indeed has validity but 
there will be anxiety that assess- 
ment ofa manuscript submitted 
in the light of the need to pro- 
tect the judiciary against unjustt- 
fied attack should be done with 
great care soas to ensure that 
the power given is not used to 
suppress even fair criticism of 
the courts. 

Another of -the less contro- 
versial provisions refers to 
prohibition of “attack on religion 
` or communities”. Here too one 
should think that in the context 
ofcommunalism it is necessary 
to prevent use of the radio for 
mounting attacks aimed at a 
particular religion or community, 
but a blanket ban on candid 
comments about religious prac- 
tices in general should not be 
prevented. Here again the ques- 
tion of who will sit in judgment 
and on what basis. becomes 
important, J 

But the really dangerous 
parts of the “code” cover politi- 
cal aspects. For example, it is 
laid down that “criticism of 
friendly countries” is not to be 
allowed. It is presumed that any 
country with which we have not 
severed diplomatic relations is a 
friendly one. If this definition is 
correct, thenno one will have 
freedom to express opinions criti- 
calof China or Pakistan, for 
whatever problems we have with 
these two countries, we have not 
considered it prudent to take the 
extreme step to record unfrierdli- 
ness. Would it be objectionable 
to criticise the methods being 
adopted by the Ayub Khan 
regime ‘to suppress democratic 
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rights? Would it be wrong to find 
fault with the “cultural revolu- 
tion” in China? Would it be 
impermissible for a broadcaster 
to condemn the bombing of 
innocent civilians in North Viet- 
nam merely because the United 
States happens by definition to 


be a “friendly” country? Would - 


fair comment on the suppression 
of Negroes inthe United States 
or the prevalence of colour bar 
in Britain be considered too hot 
for AIR although nawspapers in 
the country are quite free to write 
without inhibition on such subjects? 


-These are questions which need to 
-be answered clearly before the 


“code” can be put into effect. 


The most controversial of the 
“don’ts”’ relates of course to the 
Central and State Governments. 
The code says that “hostile criti- 
cism of any Stateor the Centre” 
is not to be permitted. Criticism 
by whom? Is even a private 
citizen to be denied the freedom 
to criticise any of these govern- 
ments? On what grounds? It is 
perhaps understandable for AIR 
to request the political persona- 
lities participating in the Central 
or State Governments not to 
make use of the radio network to 
launch broad sides on each other; 
but why should others not com- 
mitted to one or other side not 
be at liberty to criticise either the 
Centre or the State Governments 
or both? And what pray is 
“hostile” criticism? If a progres- 
sive finds fault with the Centre 
for doing what it did in West 
Bengal or Punjab, is it “hostile”? 
criticism to be cut out? If a right- 
inclined commentator finds fault 
with the Kerala Government, for 
instance, would that also be 
similarly classified and ruled out? 
When other media like newspa- 
pers are quite free to make such 
criticism, why should AIR fight 
shy of permitting it? 


AIR. is controlled by the 
Centre which at present is run by 
a single political party. There is 
therefore legitimate suspicion 
that under cover of prohibiting 
“hostile criticism” of thè Centre 
and the States an attempt will be 
made to prevent anything uncom- 
plimentary about the” Union 
Government being heard on the 
radio network. The Subodh 


‘party 


Banerjee incident showed that 
even an authentic spokesman of 
a State Government could be 
prevented from haying his | say, 
at the discretion of a Station 
Director of All India Radia. 
With the “code? available to 
guide them, such officers in future 
will. find it easier to adopt a simi- 
lar attitude to all persons including 
those who are invited to express 
their views. No doubt there are 
some Officials in AIR who take a 
liberal view of their functions 
and try to allow purposeful dis- 
cussion; but with the code hang- 
ing over their heads even such 
official may feel constrained to 
refrain from taking risks. 

What can be legitimately 
objected to is personal vilification 
of party leaders including those 
who may be in power. It'is cer- 
tainly wrong to place a sweeping 
ban without satisfactory qualifi- 
cations which will provide a 
measure of freedom to the 
broadcaster. Recently a commen- 
tator found fault with the Madras 
Chief Minister for having tried 
to use the forum of the Interna- 
tional Tamil Conference for 
partisan propaganda. Would such 
criticism, which much certainly 
be held to be legitimate, be cove- 
red by the term “hostile criticism”? 
This is an aspect to which 
Members of Parliament as well 
as those in charge of the Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting Ministry 
must pay attention and modify 
the code.to suit the requirements 
of the democratic right of expres- 
sion. 2 

Again, the code refers to 
“attack on any political party by 
name.” This provision might well 
mean that no one will be free to 
accuse the Congress of trying to 
dislodge non-Congress Govern- 
ments, or to accuse any particular 
of disrupting United 
Fronts Here too the position of 
newsp’ pers is strikingly different. 
They . re free to name the party 
conce:'ned and accuse it plainly. 
Why should AIR, a medium of 
“news and opinions like the news- 
papers, only more powerful, be 
prevented from exercising a simi- 
lar freedom? 

Quite obviously those who 
drew up the code have not besto- 
wed serious thought on its impli- 
cations for democracy. They 
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have not sought to analyse the 
weaknesses of the policies pursued 
hitherto and to find ways of 
permitting freer expression of 
views so that the changed situa- 
tion in the country may find 
reflection in AIR broadcasts as 


well. The code is highly objection- 
able in its. present form, and 
needs drastic modification if AIR 
is not to relapse entirely into its 
old ways and become the exclusive 
mouthpiece of the party in power 


.at the Centre. The democratic 


trend that has been in evidence 
in the récent past should not bė 
reversed. It- should indeed be. 
allowéd to grow. Members of ’ 
Parliament at least should become 
alert and ask for appropriate 
changes in the code. i 


SCIENCE CONGRESS MUSINGS 


OFTEN called: Mela, the Indian 
Science Congress meets every 


year to discuss research papers 


and for scientific re-thinking. A 
big gathering of scientific intellec- 
tuals (and some of their families), 
ina new place, freedom from 
routine work, combines business 
‘with pleasure. Meeting old 
colleagues, exchange of notes, 
community living in dormitories, 
make the delezates gather.a new 
spirit at the start of a new. year. 

Apout .2500 attending the 
fifty-fifth Scienze Congress session 
at Banaras (January 3-9) this year 
found it worthwhile. The larger 
police force dep'oyed in the city 
to maintain law and order had, 
however, nothing todo with the 
Science Congress ‘as such. Many 
overseas delegates also parti- 
cipated in the sciencé meet, as 
in previous years. . 

The technical sections were 
well-attended. The 
séctions with their Sectional 
Presidents, discussed their specific 
fields—physics, mathematics; 
chemistry, ‘engineering, etc. Many 
sénior scientists 
more than one field found it 


difficult to attend them as these. 


were simultaneously going on in 
differént rooms in different build- 
ings of the sprawling University 
campus. The organisers are not 
clear as to how to mitigaté this 
kind of frustration of the délega- 
tes. 

The popular scientific lectures 
drew large audiences, Dr B. N. 
Nagchaudhuri’s lecture on inter- 
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thirteen’ 


interested in - 


face of science and technology 
was thought-provoking though 
not delivered with oratory excell- 
ence. Dr Biswas’ lecture on 
medicinal plants was highly 
applauded, so was Dr West’s on 
geology. l 

Dr Atma Ram’s Presidential 
Address. was received with mixed 
feelings. Though a discission 
on the General President’s Add- 
ress was arranged, incisive debate 
did not take place. The parti- 
cipants apparently avoided the 
vital technical and policy issues 
contained in the Presidential 
Address, and with cautious dis- 
cretion picked up the science-and- 
religion theme, for safety. Critical 
comments were, however, heard 
outsidé the formal discussion 
forum. 

Dr Atma Ram’s view e :press- 
edin his Présidential Address, 


on democratization in scientific’ 


organizations is archaic: He 
apparently. identifies democra- 


. tization and autonomy with dis- 


order, indiscipline and irrésponsi- 
bility. It is however well ‘known. 
that-free exchange of ideas bet- 
weéii young and old scientists are 
lacking in the country. Fesh 
ideas.are blocked and the tradi- 
tional trend perpetuates. 


Dr Atma Ram ascribed our: 


economic growth since Indepen- 
dence largely to foréizn collabor- 
ation and imported know-how. 
In another address, however, he 
pointed out that his team indi- 
genously evolved optical glass 
technology when other countries 


refused to part with the technical 
secret. This only exemplifies that 
Indian scientists can do without 
imported know-how. But Dr 
Atma Ram did not stress on 
self-reliance in technology, but 
virtually gave a blank cheque for 
imported know-how and foreign 
collaboration. Economists are 
now coming to the conclusion’ 
that our real economic growth is 
inversely proportional to foreign 
assistance. 

“There is no scientific body 
to determine the priorities orto 
lay emphasis on various areas of 
research or to frame guidelines 
for allocation of funds,” Dr 
Atam Ram said in his Address: 
One would think that the Coun- 
cil of Scientific and -Industrial 
Research with its thirty odd 
material and process laboratories, 
with Dr Atma Rami as the Direc- 
tor-General, would be competent 
enough to do the priority identi-. 
fications. Being the premier 
scientific organization, itis the 
duty of thé CSIR to ‘identify the 
problems of research and deve- 
lopment and fix prioritiés, It may 
be recalled ‘that the Atma Ram 
Committee was askéd by the 
Planning Commission to fix 
‘priorities. Their Report (1967), 
however, apparently ignored this . 
aspect, 

Besides being a good gather- 
ing; the Science Congress has 
failed to provide’ any new direc- 
tion to scientific and techno- 
ecofiomic policy. - 
` —A Scientist 
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\YGOER’S DIARY 


Ts increasing activity of the- 
atre in Delhi, which is asa 
matter of fact Bengal’s gift to 
the capital and the success of a. 
number of plays are enough of 
_ evidence to believe that the 
Delhi audience has begun to be 
aware’ of the potentialities of 
theatre. y See 

A large number; of plays, have 
been staged in the.current season 
which is-still going strong‘ inspite 
of some -unqualified criticism by 
the newspaper critics who, mainly. 
because of. personal envy, cut a 
play or performance into pieces 
and, try to distort the image of 
the director, forgetting their own 
limitations as critics. ‘Youth of 
India’ whose third production 
Khalid Ki Khala is under review, 
had adverse criticism from two. 
Delhi dailies for its production of 
Eugene Jonesco’s The , Chairs 
some weeks ago although neither, 
the p'ay nor the: production was 
that bad. i 
Khalid Ki Khala, ' Begum Qud- 
sia Zaidis Urdu adaptation of 
world-famous play Charlie's Aunt 
is one of the, most enjoyable 
farce plays Ihave ever seen or 
heard of. The fairly large audi-, 
ence on the first day was full of 
laughter for more than three- 
fourths of the ‘duration of the 
play, : Had the director been a 
little more’ careful about - the 
timings of scenes that produced 
laughter, the total effect, [ think, 
to.some extent would have. -beea 
enhanced. | ot ag 

Written in simple Urdu ‘the. 
“play is about two friends Ahmed 
and Khalid who have fallen in 
loye but know not how to express 
themselves to their: girls. - Khalid 
who ,mainly depends upon Ah- 
med’s decisions tells him. that 
his aunt Begum Zafar Shustro 
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‘to the” girls' who li 


ENJOYABLE TREAT 


Madino whom he. has never seen 
is coming to visit him from 
Indonesia. -This gives an idea 
to Ahmed and he writes a-letter 
meet Khalid’s aunt at lunch. The 
girls come but in the meantime a 
telegram, arrives saying that for 
some reason Khalid’s~aunt has, 
postponed her visit to the nephew. 
As, they don’t want, the oppor- 
tunity to go off their hands they 
present their friend Nawabzada 
Habib Ahmed Khan as Khalid’s 
aunt (in _a:woman’s.,clothes of 
course) and thus the consequences 
that follow form the main action 
of the play. : 
_ Director 
himself an experienced actor has. 
once again done a splendid job 
in successfully presenting the play 
supported by-some fine sets and 
real good acting „by, ,Dinesh as 
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‘Ahmed Saeed, Sushil Chopra as 
Nawabzada Habib Ahmed Khan 
(the false aunt) and Ravi Khanna 

‘the 

‘guardian of the two girls) who 
in turn falls in love with the false 
aunt. The women characters, 
as, usual with. “Youth! of India’, 
productions, fail to come up well 
except for. the-ew face Sarita 
Topa-who enacts the: role of 
Rukhsana Sharif Hassan—Kha- 
lid’s cousin. Moreover, Verinder 
Sharma’s imaginative direction 
in the scenes where. he brings 
together the couples, their move- 
ments and expressions, their way- 
of speaking and ‘the angles they 
form are ‘something really superb: 
and it won’t-be an exaggeration 
if I say that this is one of the 
best directed plays I have so far 
seen on the Delhi stage. . 

tea hg .. ` —Suresh Kohli 
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Sorrow of the Snows—Il__ 


UPENDRA NATH ASHK va 7 


e> 
‘ 


| ‘Hasandin. was a poor peasant of Parezpur. 
. three horses-and a.tomshackle three-roomed house were all that he owned 
“ah; ata sin the world. - His living depended on the'three.horses,.which were-hired 


out to the tourists. _ a 


| beyond to.Donala ! 


aisi DYR Ln 


vo. 1, . understanding, .°. 


ee fi On the morning of the fateful. day; Hasandin had gone‘ down to Tung- 

~ marg along with his son Idi and his cousin.: Mamdoo, praying for a good . >: a 
a customer, who would go not.only,to Gulmarg but to-Khilanmarg and even. i 

an ) Tt seemed a, luckyi day fori him because to his relief. 

; Harnam Singh, the Sikh Policeman, was on-duty, with. whom he. 


at “Through the good offices of, Harnam Singh;' all the three horses: of 
Hasandin were hired out to:.Khanna Saheb; ‘his wife.and his son. Hasandin- 


r 


rook 


ih 


to 


A small plot of land, 


p 


i 


had an 


t 


SA -walked up, the steep climb almost bent double with additional luggage 


Hees strapped to,his back; he thanked God for not having forgotten’ an insigni-' 
“11 9 ficant; creature like him; and for having.securedihim a customer. of his ` 


iking. ARa 


1 ‘ ae 
esta fi EEREN Sew is 


ror oth "fhe nas 
oS es By ee eg Sg ier 8 we 
“hand: became wet with perspiration. he ; 
“Hasandin, help me dismount,” he said wiping his 
hand against his corduroy pants. o ce i 
“You'may remain on the saddle, Sa°b:: We'll 
start in a few minutės.” re ae 
But Khanna Saheb insisted upon getting down. 
Hasandin gave him his shoulder; Khanna ‘Saheb 
got down and walked over to his wife and son. :. 
“Well, Shakun. ! you got tired?” he. said to his ‘wife 
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Kanma Saheb patted the side of the horse, ‘His 


and then, without waiting for ananswer, turned to hiş 
son.:, “And you, Kuku 2” putting- his hands under the 
child’s arms'he' bounced him affectionately a few times 
and.ithen’ kissed: him. «|. - 

- “Not a bit, Papoji.”’ The child started ‘frisking 
about like a colt. 

Khanna Saheb liked this form of address. ‘The 
word ‘papoji’ had more affection in it than “‘papaji’ 
or a mere ‘papa.’ “Watch out, child. Don’t go be- 
hind the horse. It may-kick you.” Hasandin ran 
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forward and caught the child by the arm. Releasing 
himself, the child scampered off in the other direc- 
tion. 

Hasandin stood looking at the child, fascinated. 
Idu, his own son, was just this boy’s age, may be a 
year or two older. But he was not born under a 
lucky star. From his very childhood he had to earn 
hiskeep. Ifconditions remained peaceful, he thought, 
he would perform Idu’s marriage and have his children 
properly educated. He suddenty remembered the 
English visitors who had come there last year. ° When 
they addressed their parents as mummy and daddy 
or mama and papa, he hardly took notice: of this. 
But now hundreds of nondescript Indians, many of 
them petty shopkeepers, visited Kashm'r. They 
were contemptuously dubbed as “Dal-i-visitor’ by the 
Kashmiris, 
never hired a horse, and trudged their way through 
Kashmir on foot, enjoying its heavenly beauty almost 
gratis. And yet their children addressed them as 
mummy or daddy, mama or papa. So it had occurred 
to him, why shouldn’t Idu address him as daddy 
instead of abba. Last year he told the boy to do so 
in the presence of Yasman, his wife. 

Both Idu and Yasman had looked at him blankly, 
not comprehending what he meant. When Yasaman 


realized his meaning, she’gave out a loud laugh. > 


“Tomorrow you'll ask me to smear my face with pow- 
der and rouge and: go about half dressed like those 
city witches.” ....And Idu had never called him 
‘daddy’. 

Hasandin smiled to himself, but then his face sud- 
denly became grave as he looked at Khanna Saheb’s 
son frisking about. 


as ‘daddy’. 


good fortune of leading a decent life. 

Then he realised that, instead of building castles 
in the air, he should come to grip with the realities of 
the moment. He must find out from the visitors if 
‘any of them were bound for Alpatthar -or the Frozen 
Lake. 
took his cue from another. 

But none of the tourists, whose horses were now 
resting in the grove, had Alpatthar or the Frozen Lake 
on his itinerary. One of them was a trader, come to 
explore the possibilities of business at Gulmarg. 
Two were Government employees. There were only 
two vacationers, but they intended to stay 
at Gulmarg for a week and then push on to Khilan- 
marg. ,Hasandin ferreted out this information from 
their syces. : 


* 


Hasandin turned back.’ He was about to ask Khanna 
Saheb to mount his horse.when he saw the tour party 
whose girl had, fallen from’ the horse, coming up the 
slope. The girl was evidently riding another horse 
and was now ahead of others. The middle-aged man 
in a suit rode the other horse. The youth, on foot, 
made up the rear. : 

“T hope she wasn’t hurt,” Khanna Saheb said. 

“Oh, no. She had a narrow escape,” the man in 
the suit-replied. The girl blushed. 
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for they ate nothing but rice and dal,’ 


Some day, when Idu’s sons went’ 
to school, they would learn to address.their father . 
He had himself wasted his life working. 
like a beast of burden, but Idu’s sons would have the’ 


It was his experience that one. tourist often’ 


“How many days will you stay at Gulmarg?” 

“Say, about four or five days.” | 

“We'll go back to-morrow.’”? Khanna Saheb 
said, “I can’t take more than a month off from my 
shop. But in a month, one can’t do justice to even 
a corner of Kashmir.” ' 

Khanna Saheb proceeded towards his horse. He 
was about to put his foot in the stirrup when he sudden- 
ly stopped. “Inwhich hotel will you be staying, 
Mr....?”? He stammered for words and said, “Oh 
how should I address you?” 

“Well, you can call me Uppal—Ved Vyas Uppal! 
We've not made up our minds. We'll decide when we 
get there. There’s the Gulmarg Hotel—and the 
Khalsa Hotel. I’m told they also rent out rooms in 


withe bazaar.” 


“I’ve decided to stay at the Khalsa Hotel.” With 
‘Hasandin’s help Khanna Saheb heaved himself up 
into the saddle. Mr Uppal’s party moved on soon 
after. The young man, as before, brought up the rear. 
Hasandin had been listening intently to their talk. 
After walking some distance, he caught up with the 
young man. ‘“Sa’b, are you coming from Delhi?” 

“Yes, but I don’t live there.” 

“Where do you live ? Bombay ? or is it Cal- 
cutta?” : f ` 

“No, I have come from‘ Africa.” 

“Africa !:Is' Africa`a part of America ?” 

i spies lies between India and America—the Negro - 
and.” 

Hasandin cast a quick glance at the young man, 
“But you look very much like an Indian.” * 

“Yes, of course I am an Indian. My grandfather 
migrated to Africa and settled there. We run our 
own business. I’ve come to’ see India.” 

: “What places have you visited in Kashmir?” 

“We've just come here. ‘In Srinagar, I saw the Dal 
and the Nagina lakes, the Shalimar and Nishat Gar- 
dens. We'stop at Gulmarg for three days.and then 
we'll be off to Pehalgam.’’. 

Here was the opening that Hasandin had been wait- 
ing for. “Gulmarg, as you know, Sa’b, is the best 
place in Kashmir—a paradise on earth. The frontier 
tribesmen plundered the whole place and carried away 
everything with them. But they couldn’t carry away 
its beauty. Not even bandits can do that.. Afrabat, 
Alpatthar, the Frozen Lake—Sa’b, people come from 
far off places to visit them. Only two days ago, four 
foreigners came here. * They have now gone to Kan- 
tarnag and Tos-i-Maidan. Sa’b, now that you have 
come as far as Gulmarg, you must also visit “Baba 
Rishi,’ Parezpur Nullah, Khilanmarg, Afrabat, 
Alpatthar and the Frozen Lake. My Sa’b will move 
down. to-morrow. PH be free to take you around 
anywhere you like. My horse, Sa’b, is the last word 
in docility.” 

“Is your Sa’b going to Alpatthar and the Frozen 
Lake?”’ i 

“Tm not sure, Sa’b. He said he would like to visit 
‘Baba Rishi. He may even go up to Khilanmarg. 
He may also visit other places if he can get the right 
company.” ' 

“We are thinking of going to Khilanmarg, to- 
morrow.” 

“Sa’b, if you want to go to Afrabat and the Frozen 
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Lake you must-set out early in the morning so as to 
teach the top by noon. Oh, what a magnificent view 
the hill commands. You'll be thrilled to the core. 
Sircar, if my Sa’b decides to go up I’ll take you up to 
the Frozen Lake. I also act as a guide.” 


Hasandin was trying to settle this business with 
his prospective customer when a boy came galloping 
up on a horse and dismounted before them. 


“I refuse to ride your horse,” the young man said, 
brushing aside the boy. 


“It’s not the same horse Sa’b,”’ the boy said. “It’s 
very gentle. The other I left behind et the pony 
. Stand.” 

“No, Pd rather walk. Now that I have walked this 
far, I can just as well walk the rest of the distance.” 


“Sa’b, you have still a long way to go. You’ve no 
idea of the distance, Sa’b. PI be ruined. The 
contractor will deduct my wages. Iam a poor boy.” 


The boy fell at the young man’s feet. The horse 
stood still, not even attempting to nibble at the shrubs, 
The young man glanced first at the boy cringing at his 
feet and then at the horse. Both looked so wretched 
that he caught hold of the rein without a word and 
mounted the horse. The horse looked so decrepit 
that it hardly seemed capable of taking a step. But 
it suddenly broke into a run. 


“Var, Var. !? The boy scampered after the horse, 
warning it to slow down. But by now it had joined 
the other horses. 


Hasandin again adjusted the load on his back and 
resumed his journey. 


‘Whoever comes to Gulmarg invariably visits 
Pehalgam,’ Hasandin said to himself. ‘If he stays 
at Gulmarg for two days, he’ll stay at Pehalgam for 
two months. The syces and peasants of Pehalgam 
have a nice time of it. The real visitors of Gulmarg, 
who made the place what it is, are gone across the 
seven seas. Now only Indians frequent the place. 
And what Indians! They caught a chill even in the 
bracing climate of Gulmarg and the dread. of pneu- 
monia constantly stalked them.’ 


‘But why blame them? Hasandin argued with 
himself. ‘What charm does Gulmarg have for visi- 


tors? Not a single good shop, no hotel worth the ` 


name, no doctors, no hospital. Of course, there was 
the Nedous’ Hotel. But not every one could afford 
to live in such a posh hotel. And as for Pehalgam— 
well, it had no peer among hill stations. It was the 
nodal point from which roads took off to all directions 
—to Chandanvari, Sheshnag, and Amarnath. This 
was also the starting point for Adu, Lidderwat, 
Kolohai Glacier, Tulian and. the numerous other 
lakes. The bank of „the Liddar—what a magnificent 
spot! The visitors pitched their tents and had a 
glorious time. If Gulmarg was the Englishman’s 
paradise, Pehalgam was the Indian’s heaven.’ 

The year of peace returned to Kashmir, tourist 
traffic picked up and three thousand pilgrims made 
the trip to holy Amarnath. Hasandin had been sure 
that the number would swell to five thousand next 
year. He thought of shifting his yenue to Pehalgam. 
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He could thereby earn a lot more during the'season 
and then return home to spend the winter in comfort. 
At the start of the next season, he revealed his plan 
to his mother. She strongly disapproved of it, “Son,” 
she said, “when the fishes spawn, God provides them’ 
with food in the same pond. If all the horsemen 
should take it into their heads to shift to Pehalgam, 
they would compete among themselves and all would 
starve. If Pehalgam lies on the route to Aniarnath, 
Gulmarg has its ‘Baba Rishi.’ Baba Rishi is as big a 
draw as Amarnath.” > : 


Hasandin was impressed. He. stayed where he 
was and his mother’s words came true. The season 
improved... Suddenly scenes of the past few years 
revolved before his.mind, when due to the. inroads 
of the Frontier Tribesmen the number of visitors had 
dwindled to a trickle. The family was reduced to such 
dire straits that it had to subsist on the walnuts, 


peaches and apricots that grew in Hasandin’s small | 


plot of land. 


But now the imports of rice, wheat and other, ‘grains 
from India had started again and the trees were laden 
with fruits in luxurious abundance. Last year 


Hasandin had sold twenty-five rupees worth of. wal-., 


nuts, and this year he hoped to sell fifty. His boxes,- 
Besides, he could ' 


lay filled to the brim with walnuts. 
carn another twenty five rupees from the sale of other 
fruits. If he could earn about three hund¢éd rupees 
during the season, he would set apart one' hundred 
for the winter and spend the rest on Idu’s marriage. 

Suddenly he heard his name being shouted. It was 
Khanna Saheb. The horse had stopped and was 
now busy munching at the wayside bushes while 
Khanna Saheb wildly tugged at the reins. One 


could hear his frightened voice. ‘‘Hasandin. Ha- 
s-a-n-din!” ; 

“Don’t get scared, Sa’b. You won’t fall. Just 
throw your weight backward !” Hasandin shouted 


from a distance, 


“What do you mean, throw your weight backward?” 
Khanna Saheb shouted back angrily. “Why. don’t 
you walk by my side? ` Can’t you see how far the 
others have gone? What kind of Horse is this? It 
Keeps stopping all the time,” 


“Sa’b, believe me, it’s a very gentle horse.” Hasan- 
din said in a conciliatory tone. “But an animal is 
an animal. It can’t resist the sight of grass. Spur 
it and it will start galloping.” 

Hasandin swished the birch in the air. Khanna 
Saheb dug his heels into the horse’s sides. The horse 
leaped forward. Kahnna Saheb pulled hard at the 


rein. “Var, Var!” Hasandin cried, 
The horse slowed down. Khanna Saheb had 
started panting with the mild exertion. “See how far 


those people have gone”, he said between his breaths. 
“But this horse of yours won’t budge an inch without 
you.” 


“Don’t be frightened, Sa’b. I’m with you now, 
We’re on the last lap of the climb and we'll soon reach 
Gulmarg. Except for this heavy load, I’d have led 
the horse myself.” And edging forward. Ha3andin 
caught hold of the rein. 
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WEN they reached the top, Khanna Saheb asked 

Hasandin to stop for a while.at the circular road 
which girdled the place like a levee surrounding deep 
lake. Before him stretched the paddy-green valley 
of Gulmarg—a broad sloping sweep of grass creating 
the illusion of a vast green saucer. The yellow build- 
ing at the base of the saucer, and the long row of 
frail wooden shops, smug in their sameness, which 
stretched in a row to the right, made the saucer look 
even bigger. 


“Where’s the Khalsa Hotel?” 


Hasandin pointed toward that seedy looking yellow 
building which had looked like the stale left-over in 
the vast saucer. Khanna Saheb’s inquisitive gaze 
roved over the scene and then came to rest near by on 
a squat, barrack-like building, enclosed by a small 
garden. A shallow brook, its bed flat as a sheet, ran 
along the edge of the garden. A sign-board oblig- 
ingly announced:—Gulmarg Hotel. : 


“Sa’b, it’s just the place for, you,” Hasandin said 
following Khanna Saheb’s gaze. “The cook is. from 
Delhi. 


‘ 


sharply. But his wife and child were already at the: 
gate, and the coolies, resting their loads against the 
neck-high compound wall were smoking biris. Some 
other visitors had gone in and were berg shown the 
rooms. 

“Let’s go,” Khanna Saheb said. They proceeded 
towards the Gulmarg Hotel. 


“It’s a beautiful place,” Mrs. Khanna said as her ` look‘at the silver bed ‘of the shallow brook as he cros- 


husband and Hasandin approached the gate. 


“Beautiful no doubt, but probably equally expen- 
sive,” her husband snapped. “We ought to ane 
out the charges at the other hotel.” 

“But Sa’b, you are staying here only HOE a day.” 
Hasandin ventured to add. 

“I don’t care if it’s for a day or an hour” Khanna 
Saheb said testily. “I don’t’ mind spending a thou- 
sand rupees at one shot, but I must know what I’m 
getting in return. Of course these subtleties a i 
penetrate your thick skull.” 

And Khanna Saheb’s quirk of thought hiid indeed 
left Hasandin wondering! 

Before Khanna Saheb could descend the path to the: 
Khalsa Hotel, he rán into Uppal Saheb, who” had 
engaged a room and had come to have his luggage 
taken in. 

“Well, have you decided upon this hotel?””’ Khanna 
Saheb asked. 

“Yes, Usha would like ‘to visit Baba Rishi, ead we 
must get some food ready to take’ with us. “There | 
are only two hotels, each as good Lor as ‘bad as the 
other.” 

Khanna Saheb stood gazing at the brook, its bed 
rippling like a sheet of white cloth under the trans- 
parent water. The view pleased him, but he was’ still 
undecided. “I’m told they let out rooms in the 
bazaar,” he said. - 
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It offers better food than the Khalsa Hotel.” : 
~ “PI stay at the Khalsa Hotel,” Khanna Saheb said . 


“Yes, there are one or two Sikh cook-shops in the 
bazaar,” Uppal Saheb said. ‘They let out rooms 
upstairs. But they are awful—like the dingy rooms of 
the cook-shops at Batot, always filled with smoke. 
Eveh at the Batot Resthouse I had to put up in a tent. 
And a terrible time we had of it. I couldn’t sleep the 
whole night. Well, Usha wants to go to Baba Rishi. 
if we keep on looking for the | rooms we'll have no 
time left to make the trip.” And he walked off be- 
hind the coolies. 

Khanna Saheb could not make up his mind. “I 
also want to visit Baba Rishi,” he said turning to 
Hasandin. “But I must ‘see the other hotel first.’ 

“Sa'b, have a look at this place also,” Hasandin 
suggested, “I. assure you it’s no way more expensive 
than the other hotel. If you don’t like it here we shall 
go to the Khalsa Hotel.” ta 

Hasandin was getting worried. Great God! If 
Khanna Saheb spent the whole time checking on 
hotel rooms, he might not even go to. Donala, what 
more to Alpatthar! 

And lie silently mumbled a prayer. 


Khanna Saheb like Hasandin’ s suggestion. Telling 
his wife and the child to remain in their saddles, he 
dismounted from bis horse with the help of Hasandin’s 
shoulder and proceeded toward the hotel. Untying 
the knot of the blanket, Hasandin deposited the attache 
case and the canvas bag on the compound wall, 
threw the blanket around’ his neck, and hastened 
after Khanna Saheb. Walking through the small 
garden, and of course not forgetting to take a quick 


sed the wooden bridge, Khanna Saheb climbed the 
steps of the verandah. , Hasandin went in and came ! 
hurrying back with the bearer. 

Across the verandah, overlooking the brook, 
Rooms 3 and 4 were lying vacant. ‘Khanna Saheb | 
decided to inspect Rooni 3 first. It was of modest 
proportions, with an attached bathroom and its 
wooden floor covered with a grimy cotton carpet. 
A-charpoy lay by the fireplace and another stood 
against the wall. The room also boasted a small: 
side. table and a rickety armchair. The bath room, 
perhaps because it was bare of all modern fixtures, 
looked more spacious than the room. 


Room 4 could: hold-only one charpoy and its bith 
room was also smaller. ‘The rent? Four rupees a 
day -for Room 3, and rupees three for Room 4. 

Khanna Saheb felt reassured. His friends at 
Srinagar had told him that rents at the Khalsa Hotel 
ranged between three and four rupees a day. It was 
against his codé of business, however, nót to! haggle 
over a-deal. He offered’ two rupees for Room 3 
and one rupee for Room 4.° 

The bearer made no reply. Casting a scornful 
glance at Khanna Saheb; he walked away quietly. 

‘What kindof a customer is this? Hasandin 
thought foraflash. Then heconsoled himself with the 
thought: that, though the days of British rule were 
over and the country had ‘ become independent, 
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her people had not sloughed off their age-old men- 
tality. It had become second nature even with the 
most affluent visitor to drive a hard bargain. Hasan- 
din’s experience of the past three years had made him 
wiser. Glossing over Khanna Saheb’s niggardly 
propensities, he told him that even if he roamed all 
over for hours, he wouldn’t be able to get a cheaper 
room. Of course, he could secure some make-shift 
accommodation at one of the Sikh cook-shops, but 
his wife and child wouldn’t feel comfortable there. 
For one thing, there being rio privy, they would have 
to go out in the freezing cold to answer the call of 
nature. “Anyway, I’ll sound out the bearer again 
in case he’s willing to reduce the rent.” ea 

The bearer’s contemptuous look had galled Khanna 
Saheb, making him feel small before his syce. He 
jumped at Hasandin’s proposal. Ultimately, Hasan- 
din prevailed upon the bearer to reduce the rent by 
one rupee. 

“Which room would you like to occupy, Sa’b?” 
Hasandin asked triumphantly. í 

“Room 4.” , 

Hasandin gasped in ‘surprise. “But there’s on'y 
one cot in Room 4,” he said. “What about.your 
wife and the child? They'll be uncomfortable!” 

Khanna Saheb had pulled up a chair by the edge 
of the brook and was now comfortably ensconced in 
it. He caught the note of surprise in Hasandin’s 
voice. “Never mind the charpoy!” he said with 
forced good humour. “We can manage with it. We 
regard a visit to the hills as nothing more than a long 
picnic. It will be fun sleeping on the floor.” - 

“But it’s very cold over here, Sa’b. The child may 
catch a chill.” 

Just then the bearer appeared. To counteract the 
sneer that still lingered on the bearer’s face, Khanna 
Saheb waved his hand in the air with casual indiffe- 
rence. “Take any room,” he said. “Take Room 2. 
It makes no difference to me either way. Go and 
fetch Mrs Khanna and the child. PI be here.” 

“Pye engaged Room number 3,” he shouted from 
where he satas Mrs Khanna sailed in, the coolie with 
the luggage in tow. He yawned. 

Mrs Khanna swept into the room like a queen 
making a state entry into her royal domain. She 
puttered about as the coolies struggled with the luggage 


and then proceeded to unfasten the bed rolls which. 


they had spread out on the charpoys. 

Mrs Khanna went out in the verandah and asked 
her husband, “What’s the rent for this room?” 
‘ “Three rupees.” 

“Couldn’t we, have a cheaper one?” 

“We could take Room number four for two rupees. 
Butit can’t hold two charpoys. One of us would have 
to sleep on the floor.” 

“Well so what ? What’s the fun in coming to the 
hills if one can’t sleep on the foor?” 

“The place is very cold and we have to think of the 
child. We mustn't take any tisk.” He looked 
sharply around to make sure that Hasandin was out 
of hearing. He was hanging around in the dis- 
tance, waiting for the opportunity to broach the sub- 
ject of the visit to Baba Rishi. 
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Mrs Khanna went back to the room. Khanna 
Saheb paid off the coolies and settled down to regale 
himself with the sight of the silver-bedded brook. 
The child came and sat down by his side. 


“Papoji, wor’t you take our pictures?” he said 
snuggling closer. R 

“Yes of course,” Khanna Saheb said expansively. 
“Wait till your mummy comes.” 


The child got up and went over to Uppal Saheb, 
who was standing on the verandah outside his room. 
He caught hold of his hand and brought him over to 
his father. . 


“Hello, won’t you sit down?” Khanna Saheb said 
pushing a chair towards Mr Uppal. 


In the course of conversation Khanna Saheb pieced 
together the information about Mr Uppal. He was 
teaching in a college at Delhi. The woman accom- 
panying him was his niece. Khanna Saheb had 
thought her a second wife, whom, Prof Uppal had 
married late in life, for the woman looked about 
thirty. She had recently done her B.A. As she 
had been keeping in poor health, Prof Uppal had 
brought her with him to Kashmir for a change of 
climate. 

“And the young man—is he related to you?” 

“Oh, no.” Prof Uppal said. “He’s a nice young 
man that we metin Srinagar. We rented a houseboat 
together. We were coming to Gulmarg, so he said 
he would also join us.” Prof Uppal paused and 
pen asked Khanna Saheb if he intended to visit Baba 

ishi. 

“Yes, I’ve a mind to,” Khanna Saheb said. 

“I was wondering what to do about food. Will 
you take something with you or buy it there? I 
hear there’s a beautiful spring near the shrine nice 
spot for a picnic. We may as well take a durrie 
with us.” 

Khanna Saheb nodded in approval. 


“Then PII have some sandwiches made. And, 
you. ..?” 

“Oh, don’t worry about us. We had a heavy 
breakfast at Tangmarg, and besides, we have parathas 
with us.” y 

Prof Uppal left. Hasandin had been listening to 
their conversation. Khanna Saheb shifted in the 
chair and turned his back on him. 

“I have no. desire for these wretched sandwiches,” 
Khanna Saheb said as if speaking to himself. “They 
taste like paper. Who would care to eat sandwiches 
when he can have delicious parathas dripping with 
pure ghee?” And he chuckled to himself. 

Hasandin had seen Englishmen eating egg or cheese 
sandwiches on picnics. He had himself had the 
opportunity to taste them and found them delicious— 
far tastier than the rice or maize chapatis and sach- 
eroos which he generally ate. But seeing Khanna 
Saheb laugh, he also laughed good humouredly, as if 
corroborating Khanna Saheb’s statement. Then 
he went away to tell Idu and Mamdoo that Khanna 
Saheb would soon be ready to start for Baba Rishi. 
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eae) 


` Te were about to leave when Professor Uppal 
reminded Usha to take a durrie with her. 


*Sa’b, you'll also do well to take a durrie with you,” 


_Hasandin said to Khanna Saheb. 
“Why? What for?”. 


on.” 
“Don’t we have grass there?” 
“The place is very green, but.....” ; 


“Then we can do without a diirrie, In fact, I'don’t 
believe- in these flummeries. ‘At home sleep on 
mattresses, but when the time cornes don’t hesitate 
to sleep on the bare ground’—that’s what I teach my 
son.” a 


Prof Uppal and.his party had already preceded 
Khanna Saheb. After seeing nis wife and the child 
into the saddle, he heaved himself up on the horse 
with Hasandin’s help. a 7 


Cutting across the maidan, they made a detour 
of the bazaar and took the upper road. Hasandin 
showed him the remnants of some tumble-down 
shops which the frontier tribesmen had looted and then 
set on fire. The snowfall during the past three years 
had"done the rest; the ruins were now level with the 
ground. i 


“Didn’t it snow here before?” 


“It did Sa’b. Itsnowed heavily. But the snow was 
cleared up from the roof tops every. year. When 
Gulmarg was ransacked and the fighting broke out, 
the place was abandoned. The visitors stopped com- 
ing here and the shops tumbled down.” 


Hasandin remembered those harrowing days when 
a detachment of tribesmen cut itself off from the main 
horde marching from Baramula to Srinagar and took 
the road to Gulmarg. They had taken complete 
possession of both the places and ultimately departed 
with five hundred truckloads of booty. 


At the end of the deserted bazaar a narrow path 
dipped ‘toward Baba Rishi, Khanna Saheb instructed 


Hasandin to hold the rein and lead the horse. - He. 
shouted similar instructions: to Idu and Mamdoo.. 


“Don’t worry, ‘Sa’b. Wher the horse goes down 


of precaution, Hasandin sidled up and took hold of 
the rein. tae 


Suddenly Khanna Saheb struck an odd note by 
broaching the topic of the sandwiches again. “Do 
you know what we take on picnics in Delhi?” Khanna 
Saheb paused long enough to give Hasandin a fair 
chance to make a guess. Hasandin made uo answer. 
He cast a quick glance at Khanna Saheb, and con- 
tinued to walk along holding the horse’s rein. 


“Not these limp sandwiches and wretched jams, 
that’s for sure.” Khanna Saheb, said exultantly. 
“Oh no. We take Parathas, laid in with layers of 
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- fried in pure ghee. 


“Just to sit on—for Me’m.Sa’b and the child to rest . 


mashed potatoes or scraped radishes and thoroughly 
: Excellent stuff, that! And thick 
curds. And of course turnip and cauliflower pickles! 
How one relishes those parathas with curds after a 
lively round of fun and frolic!’ 


Khanna Saheb smacked ‘his lips, savouring the 
delicacies in his imagination. For a while he sat 
silent, stiffly leaning back in the saddle. “I ‘pity 
these hybrid Indians,” he said, continuing his mono- 
logue. “These westernised sophisticates—they are 
neither Indians nor Europeans! One must have a 
strong, stomnach to digest these rich foods. Only a 
Punjabi can digest the Punjabi food.” 


During the British regime Hesandin had seen many 
Punjabi visitors who lived in European style. “Sa’b, 
I know many Punjabis who eat and dress like the 
white Sahebs,”’ he blurted out. 


“As for dress, I’m not averse to wearing European 
clothes,” Khanna Saheb said. “But I can’t do 
without spices—do you call it food ? The English 
food is utterly insipid, unfit for human consumption. - 
Just think, can roast mutton and cold meat bear any 
comparison with korma and reghan-josh? And who 
would like to have sliced bread when he can have 
parathas saturated in pure ghee? To tell the truth, 
I prefer coat and trousers when Ihaveto go out and do 
a lot of horseback riding. But down therein Delhi 
I wear nothing but a tehmet. A kurta and tehmet 
are more comfortable any time than a coat and pants. 
A flowing silk kurta on your back, a loose silk ftehmet 


` round your waist, and a pair of Kamalia country 


shoes—what more does one want? They’re so 
light and comfortable you want to fly rather than walk. 
I tell you, the secret of a Punjabi’s robust health is his 
loose garments and abundant good food.” 


Hasandin laughed good humouredly. “Yes, 
Sa’b, you're right. I mean about the Punjabis. A 
Punjabi knows how to enjoy the good things of life. 
Just about five years ago a Punjabi used to visit Gul- 
marg every season. He stayed at the Nedous. He 
would send word to me the moment he arrived. 
“Hasandin, come down with your horse.’ He pre- 
ferred my horse to the others. Once I took him to 
Alpatthar. As: it happened, a storm ‘broke over 
Afrabat. No sledge was available. I spread my oil- 


- cloth on the snow and we both sat in it— in f ` 
the'slope, you lean backward.” As an extra measure’. eee 


and he behind, his arms around my waist. I pro- 
pelled the cloth and we went sliding merrily down the 
snowy slope. The Sa’b was pleased. He gave me 
ten rupees as bakshish.* You know, he threw about 


‘money like the white Sa’bs.” 


“Of course, Punjabis are Punjabis !” Khanna 
Saheb said stabbing the air with his right hand. “They 
are generous ‘to a fault. Now take my case...” 
And hie launched forth on.a long story illustrating. his 
own generosity; “Last Sunday I, hired a shikara for 
the whole day to have an excursion on Dal Lake. 


*Tip 
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My plan was to do the Shalamar, Nishat Gardens and 
Chasma Shahi, have a brief stopover at Nehru Park, 
and end up at Meerankadal, where I had my house- 
boat. The shikara-walla demanded thirteen rupees, 


but he came down to ten. . When the trip was over I- 


gave him fifteen rupees instead of ten.” As Khanna 
Saheb finished the story his face glowed with a beauti- 
fic light. 


“Sa’b, there was one thing about the Punjabi I 
was just now talking about : he never bargained.” 
haere said, carefully guiding the horse torough a 
broo 


Khanna Saheb’s face darkened. He sat stiffly in 
the saddle till the horse had crossed the brook and then 
said: ‘“Hasandin, don’t forget Iam a businessman. 
I must bargain over every deal, big or small. As'the 
saying goes, even the inother and daughter keep 
accounts between them. You see, the mother would 
ask her daughter to account for every single paisa, 
te if she had a mind to give away a lakh of rupees 
to her. 


Hasan stopped the horse at the end of | a ‘bazaar. 
Khanna Saheb dismounted. 

“Sa’b, the Rishi’s tomb is: over there.” He point- 
ed. “The horses will wait here. “Will you have your 
lunch first, or visit the tomb? Your friends are over 
there going toward the slope. Perhaps they want to 
rest for a while.” « 

“We'll first see the tomb,” _ Khanna sia with 
staccato brevity. 

Unnoticed, Khanna Saheb’ s son had made a ‘bee. 
line for the nearby shops.. When Khanna Saheb and 
Hasandin caught up with him, he was, demanding. to 
be shown a necklace of green stones. c 

“These necklaces are for girls.” Khanna ‘Saheb 
said, “You're not a girl, are you?” 

It was a small bazaar consisting of a few ‘nondes- 
cript shops which sold the daily ‘necessities of life— 
rice, pulses, flour, sacheroo, bread, green“ tea, cheap 
cigarettes and biris, matches, caps, cheap cloth and 
the like. There was nothing of interest for tourists 
except stone necklaces and cheap silver trinkets: which 
were in fact made of nickel. 

“Buy him a necklace, ce b;” Hasandin pleaded on 
behalf of the child. 

“Do you see his game, Kuku?” Khanna” Saheb 
said giving out a hollow laugh. “Hasandin wants tọ 
make you a girl.” TAES 

By then Kuku had fastened his attention on a coni- 
cal Kashmiri cap. , 

Khanna Saheb laughed still louder. 
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“Syces wear 


Khanna Saheb’s face again lit up with joy, as if he 
had satisfactorily scuttled Hasandin’s objection. 


Hasandin gave an understanding nod. “You 


have put it nicely, Sa’b!’’. 


Khanna Saheb was pleased. To drive the point 
home, he came out with another story, this timeabout 
his grandfather, who was said to be a man of = 
table disposition. His business expanded and bit 
by bit he piled up a huge fortune of over a lakh of 
rupees. But one day ina fit of. generosity he gave 
away his whole fortune i in charity. 


The story had whetted Hasandin’s curiosity and he 
was eager to know more about this modern.Hatam- 
tai.. But suddenly Khanna Saheb’s attention was 
drawn to Kuku’s horse, which had broken into a 
canter. Instead of: pulling i in the rein, the child was 
spurring the horse to greater: speed, Horrified, 
Khanna Saheb started shouting frantically. AL 
though Hasandin assured him that there was no 
danger, Khaniia Saheb raced after the child. ' 
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idee caps,” he. said. “See, ‘Hasadin i is’ also wearing 
one. Do you want to ‘be a hato?” 

Mrs Khanna took hold of Kuku’s hand and tried 
to drag him away. “Come, we’re'dlready late,” she 
said! “We’ll'first have Bába Rishi’s darshan and then 
at something. After that: a 1p buy you whatever you 
ike.” ` Cary, 

‘The child was adic: Cajoling the boy and whis- 
peting into his eat, Mrs: Khanna’ dragged him away 
from the shop. Hasandin was surprised at the Saheb’s 
reluctance to part with a paltry eight annas for the 
sake of -his child. ne kind of a Sa’b is he?’’-he 
wondered. ~., 

Baba-.Rishi’s “tomb was a little’ way beyond the 
bazaar.- ‘They first had to_pass a row of rooms in 
which the devotees and attendants of the tomb lived. 
In the open space adjoining the rooms, a big cauldron 
had been sét on afire around which a group of Kash- 
miri women was dancing, singing hymns of praise to 
the’ ‘great: saint. ' Walking: past -them,-/Hasandin led 
Khanna Saheb to the tomb. 

Khanna Saheb lingered outside. “Its roof i is simi- 
lar to the roof of.Shah Hamdan’s tomb,” he said 
explaining the finer, points of architecture to his wife. 

A coloured curtain hung across the narrow door. 
_As they reached the door the Mohammedan priest 
lifted the curtain for them to enter. Inside was a big 
rectangular room, the Saint’s grave ‘resting in the 
middle., Hasandin bowed in reverence before ‘the 
grave and Khanna Saheb, his wife and the child, 
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mechanically followed his example. Then they cir- 
cumambulated the grave. The innerjvault was carved 
in wood, with trellised windows to let in the air. 


“Hasandin, why have they tied threads and hair 
to the trellis work?”? Khanna Saheb asked, examin- 
ing the carvings minutely. 


Hasandin explained the importance of tying a 
thread or a hair and said, ‘“‘Sa’b, ask for a boon. 
Irll be granted to you.” . 


Khanna Saheb took a thread from the priest and 
his wife plucked a hair from her head. Tying them 
round the trellis work they silently asked for their 
respective boons. Khanna Saheb wished for success 
in securing the military contract on which he had set 
his heart, and his wife, for the blessing of‘ another 
child. Kuku was now ten years old and she had not 
conceived since, 


They again bowed before the grave, made another 
circumambulation, and filed out of the tomb. The 
‘ Mohammedan priest looked at them hopefully. 


“Sa’b, you must offer some money,” Hasandin 
said. ‘‘It’s.the custom.” 


Khanna Saheb felt his pockets. “I don’t have any 
change,” he said to the priest. “Only ten rupee notes. 
We'll come some other time and make proper amends. 
If our wishes are granted, we'll make a handsome 
offering.” He was not familiar with any language 
but the one of give-and-take, which smacked of 
bribery. 


The priest laughed and blessed them. Khanna 


Saheb explained to his wife in English that he was not 
such a fool as.to make any offering before his boon 
was granted. As he walked out, he laughed “self- 
complacently. i S ; x l 
Hasandin was disturbed at Khanna Saheb’s failure 
to make an offering at the tomb. “May I offer. a 
rupee or two on your, behalf?’ . he was on the. point 
of saying, when he suddenly stopped himself, lest the 
Saheb take it amiss. Instead, he took two annas 
from his pocket and put them on, the thresh-hold. 
Bowing before the shrine he then ran out to join the 
others. ; X 
When they reached ‘the bazaar, Khanna: Saheb 
suggested they settle down somewhere to eat’ and-then 
rest for a while, in the meantime Hasandin could take 
his tea and meet them after two hours. And he picked 
up the canvas bag. i er cee 


“Please, let me.” Hasandin said taking away the 
bag from him. aoe 
““Where’s the spring? We would like to stop some; 
where near the water.” ba i 
“Don’t worry about: the water, Sa’b. TIL fetch it 
for you. There’s a nice place over there, “Hasandin 
said and then hesitated for a second. “If'you don’t 
mind. Sa’b, may I ask for some money: I’ve to buy 
food for the boys.” nae 
Khanna Saheb shoved his hand into his pocket 
and brought out a ten rupee note. “I forgot to get 
change. I’ve only ten rupee notes. You šee, T’ve 
also run into debt to Babu Rishi.” And he laughed. 
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Hasandin looked at the note. “Couldn’t you give 
me some thing smaller? Say a rupee? I could manage 
with that for the present.” 


Khanna Saheb laughed again. -“‘A pity I forgot to 
carry some change.” He paused. “How about get- 
ting the note cashed?” ` 

“Who’ll change a ten rupee note in this place?” 
Hasandin said gloomily. 

_ “Then take the note!”” Khanna Saheb said drama- 
tically holding out the note before Hasandin. “Surely, 
I owe you a lot of money.” 

Hasandin was hoping that Khanna Saheb would 
engage his horses the following day to go to Khilan- 
marg and did not want to prejudice his chances, 

“Keep the note, Sa’b,”’ he said. “PII manage som > 
how.” i 

Khanna Saheb promptly put the note back into 
his pocket, i 

When HaSandin returned, he found Khanna Saheb 
waiting for him. His wife, standing a little apart, 
was waiting for them both. Kuku had run up to 
see Prof Uppal, who was sitting a little farther up 
with his party. 

Khanna Saheb moved up the hill in leisurely strides, 
his wife following him, as if looking for a decent spot 
to settle down for lunch. “‘Papoji, come here!’’ his 
son shouted. 

“No, Kuku, you come here. We’ll sit somewhere 
here,” Khanna Saheb shouted back, feigning anger. 

But the boy refused to budge from his place. At 
last, Prof Uppal had to invite them to come over and 
join him. Khanna Saheb sauntered over with reluc- 
tant steps. Tins of Jam and butter Jay open before 
them. Prof Uppal’s ‘nicee was making sandwiches 
and they were all busy eating, including Khanna 
Saheb’s son, who was lavishly partaking of the sand- 
wiches. . 

. “Please sit down and help yourself.” Prof Uppal 
said making room for Khanna Saheb and holding 
out the plate.of sandwiches. . 

“Thanks a lot. But we have brought parathas.” 
.- “Eat- parathas by: all means,” Prof Uppal said, 
“but have some of these too. My stomach is not 
too good. Otherwise I relish parathas. Usha will 
keep you company.” ° ; 


With that’he spread some jam on a slice of bread, 
took a large bite and munched contentedly. 

‘Khanna Saheb took the canvas bag from Hasandin 
and brought out a tin. box, opening it he offered a 
paratha to.each of those present. 


Usha curled up her nose at the sight of the stale 
parathas and Prof Uppal had to warn her quietly 
not to forget her manners. Taking the hint, the 
young man from Africa bit off a piece, munched it 
slowly, and declared that it tasted nice. 


“Parathas ‘go well with curds and turnip pickle.” 
Khanna Saheb said cheerfully. “These parathas 
have become a little cold. But when they come sizzl- 
ing straight from the frying pan—oh, how nice they 
taste! You risk chewing up yous fingers along with 
them.” © 7 °' 
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aviañ Usha and tne young man trom Africa to 
have some more parathas, Khanna Saheb unashamedly 
helped himself to the sandwiches. 

Hasandin was watching all this from a distance. 
When Khanna Saheb emptied the tin, he handed it to 
Hasandin to clean and to fetch some water from the 
spring. Mrs Khanna said that she would bring the 
water herself. . 

“Don’t bother yourself” Khanna Sahéb said. 
“J et him bring the water.”’- 

When Hasandin came with the water, Kuku snatch- 
ed the tin away from him. Mrs Khanna got up on 
the pretext of seeing the spring. She drank some 
water from the spring and then rinsed her mouth. 

When Kuku had finished drinking, Khanna Saheb 
took the tin from him and quaffed the remaining 
water in one large swallow. He had stuffed himself 
__ with more food than he could cope with. He belched 
loudly and reclined languidly on the grass. i 


“Its time you visited the tomb,” he said lazily to 
Prof Uppal, trying to make small talk. 

“Oh, I’ve no faith in these saints”, Prof Uppal said. 
“Usha was keen on visiting the tomb, and Jivanand 
(he pointed toward the young man) also wanted to 
have a look, so they dragged me along too. I was 
feeling hungry, and homage to the stomach took 
precedence over the saint.” 


„joining the game. 


Khanna Saheb laughed. But Hasandin covered. 


his ears with his hands, considering it a sacrilege to — 7 


disparage the saint. 


“What’s your programme for to-morrow?” Khanna 
Saheb asked; 


Hasandin perked up bis ears. 


“Usha wants to go to Khilanmarg. But I’m not 
I'd like to rest.” 


“We ourselves are thinking of going to Khilan- 
marg. Why don’t you come along too? We could 
take the Frozen Lake and Alpatthar also in our 
stride.” 


“Uncle, do come along!” Kuku clung to Prof 
Uppal’s neck. Prof Uppal gathered the pretty 
child in his arms. 


“Yes, do come, uncle,” Usha urged. “If the exer- 
tion proves too much for you, you can relax on the 
bank of Donala; while we'll run up to the lake.” 


“Uncle, when you get tired vou can Jean on my atm,” 
Kuku said hanging on Prof Uppal’s neck. Uppal 
kissed him on the cheek. “AN right, son, I’ll go with 
you.” 

“God is Great!” Hasandin bowed his head in 
prayer. Wishing to grant his prayer, God had made 
the child the instrument of its fulfilment. 


:10: 


W HEN they had finished eating, Prof Uppal stretched 
himself on the ground. Khanna Saheb lay sprawl- 
ed on the edge of Prof Uppal’s durrie, his stomach 
working overtime to digest the food. His wife had 
left to buy a cap for Kuku. Hasandin enthusias- 
tically set out to make another trip to the saint’s 
tomb with Usha and Jivanand. His heart was filled 
with reverence for Baba Rishi who according to the 
popular belief had become one with God, and Hasan- 
din regarded it as an act of great piety to take visitors 
for the saint’s darshan. 

He narrated with gusto the miracles attributed to 
the saint and explained the significance of the big 
cauldron in which a fat sheep was being cooked. He 
also showed Usha and Jivanand the relics of the saint, 
and suggested that they tie a thread round the tre lis- 
ed w ndow and ask for a boon. 

Jivanand was a tall, slim wheat complexioned and 
sharp-featured young man. He was listening Hasan- 
din in a dreamy haze without asking any questions. 
Usha, on the other hand, kept up a continuous patter, 
- probing Hasandin for more information; and Hasan- 

din, on his part, replied to her queries with as great 
diligence as if it were a solemn ritual. When Hasan- 
din suggested that Jivanand may tie a thread on the 
trellised window, the young man started looking into 
space as if Hasandin were addressing someone else. 
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As Usha looked at Jivanand her eyes lit up/a flush 
rose to her cheeks and her lips trembled. 

“PII ask for a boon,” she said glancing meaningfully 
at Jivanand. But,there was a far away look in Jiva- à 
nand’s eyes as if his gaze had travelled to the un- 
known jungles of Africa. Usha simmered with excit- 
ment and a strange glow pervaded her face. 

A young woman of medium height, not exactly fat 
but with a marked tendency towards corpulence, 
Usha gave her age as twenty-one, but looked thirty. 
At first she would strike as the house-wife type, mother - 
of at least one child. Like any educated woman, she 
dressed with meticulous care, and yet she betrayed 
faint signs of grossness. In other words, refinement 
was not her strong point. As she stood inside the 
tomb, eyes half-closed, her face had become animated, 
like a dark room suddenly brightened by a ray filter- 
ing through a hidden casement. 

“Where can I get a piece of thread?” she suddenly 
asked Hasandin. 

“Why, you can puli out from your plait-str ngs as 
the Kashmiri women do,” Hasandin wanted to tell 
her. But instead, he hurried to the preist and 
promptly returned with a piece of thread. 

Usha cast a furtive glance at Jivanand and,_ tying 
the thread round the trellised window, silently asked 
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~ With tenderness, like the twilight glow of evening 
~ rippling over the parched earth. Her lips trembled 
in prayer. Opening her eyes, she looked at the 
youth— all, slim and ‘reticent. His . gaze had 
returned from the-dark, dense jungles of Africa. 
Their eyés met. A faint aura of rapture rippled across 
her face. The youth’s expression took on a gloomier 
tone. They turned back in silence. 

Hasandin did not see 
closed and head bowed, he was renewing his vow to 
the saint that, in deference to his mother’s wishes, 
he would perform Idu’s marriage and bring the couple 
to the tomb to ask for the saint’s benediction. The 
only hitch was lack of money, and he prayed for help 
in that respect. 

When he opened his eyes, Usha and Jivanand had 
reached the door of the vault. Hasandin hastened 
after them: Usha bowed at the threshold. 

“Hazoor, it’s customary to give something in charity 
for the poor,” Hasandin said. ; 

Usha looked about helplessly. She had left her 
purse with her uncle.. 
Jivanand immediately fished out a few one-rupee 
notes from his pocket and laid them at the edge of the 
grave. Hasandin was pleased, the sacrilege that 
Khanna Saheb had committed in not making an 
offering to the saint had been atoned. 

When they come out, Jivanand held out a one rupee 
note to Hasandin. “This is for your tea.”’. 

“No Sa’b,” Hasandin said, overwhelmed. “TI 
not accept anything for showing you round the tomb, 
It’s an act of piety. When you hire my horse and you 
are satisfied with my work, I won’t hesitate to-ask for 
a bakshish.” 


Hasandin returned to the bazaar in high spirits. - 


He ate sacheroos and drank the salted tea. Then he 
hurried back to Khanna Saheb. f 

They came down by a different route so that they 
could have a view of the hills at the other end of 
Gulmarg. Hasandin brought them to .the exact 
spot, where they had made a brief halt before reaching 
Gulmarg. Their hotel was clearly visible. 

“Papoji, we havè reached our hotel!’ Kuku said 
excitedly. ' 

-Khanna Saheb took the canvas bag from Hasandin. 
“How much?” He brought out his purse. 

“Aren’t you going to Khilanmarg and Alpatthar 

tomorrow? PIL take you there. Payment can wait 
till then.” 
' “Pye a mind to visit Khilanmarg,? Khanna 
saħeb said. “But I’m not sure about Alpatthar. 
Yousee, I’ve already booked our seats by tomorrow’s 
bus. . I don’t want to miss the bus. It’ll mean a loss 
of ten rupees. ` That’s a big amount!” 

“You needn’t worry, Sa’b. If you start early 
enough, you can easily make the trip to Alpatthar 
and the Frozen Lake and return in time to catch the 
bus.” 

“What time should we start?” 

“Say about seven in the morning. We can reach 
Afrabat by about eleven. Better sleəp early so you 
can be ready by six.” 

“What time will you show up ?” 


this tender drama. Eyes . 


Noting her embarrassment, 


“I dont’ have'an alarm-clock. Better come at six. 
to wake us up and to see that the bearer gets our food 
ready.” ` . 

“You need have no worry, Sa’b. Pll be here at 
six.” 

“All we require is a dozen parathas and a vegetable 
without gravy. As for pickles, we have plenty with 
us.” 
“Sa’b, also order a few omelettes. 
there. Eggs will keep-you warm.” 

“We don’t eat eggs!’ ` 

“Don’t worry, Sa’b. Tl convey your instructions 
to the bearer. Will you have morning tea in bed?” 

“Only those who ape the Englishmen take bed 
tea,” Khanna Saheb said, laughing mirthlessly. “I 
take a glass of cold water in the morning. I’m not 
in the habit of taking bed tea.” 

Hasandin made a move towards the hotel. “And 
listen,” Khanna Saheb said. _ “Tell the bearer not to 
prepare parathas just now. He must make them 
in the mornihg so that they remain fresh.” 

“Don’t worry, Sa’b.”” Coiling the blanket around 
his neck Hasandin turned and said, “Your instructions 
will be carried out to the letter.” 


It’s cold up 


* 


It was not yet six, but darkness had descended over’ 
Gulmarg. The rows of shops in the small bazaar, 
shrouded in mist, had lost their contours. A few 
lights had come on. To the right, the snow-capped 
peak of Afrabat had lost its lustre. The cold had 
increased. 

Mrs Khanna took the bag from her husband. 
N about a stroll in the bazaar?” Khanna Saheb 
said. ® 

“Do you call it a bazaar?’ she replied “I’m told 
only the cook shop is open. AJl the other shops have - 
closed, even the Government Emporium. What’s 
there to see?” l 

“Just a brief stroll.” 

“Aren’t you tired of roaming? My whole body is 
aching.” 

Hasandin returned after giving necessary instruc- 
tions to the bearer. “‘Sa’b, you must rest now. 
Tomorrow VIl take you through the bazaar.” He 
salaamed Khanna Saheb and then his wife. 

“What about me?” Kuku said. “Don’t you know 
Pm the Burra Saheb ?” 

Amused, Hasandin gave a low bow. 
Saheb, salaam!’’ 

He came out on to the road. Idu and Mamdoo 
were sitting by the side, smoking biris. Beckoning 
them to get up, he put bis foot in the stirrup and was 
astride the horse in one leap. 

“Ya, Pir !”* he shouted exultantly. 

“Dastgir!’** Idu and Mamdoo shouted in unison 
as they. mouNted their horses. . = ~ 

The horses galloped off toward Tangmarg. 


“Burra 


*Saint. 
¥*Helper. 
(To be Continued Next Week) 
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ae final aim can only be a classless society 
with equal economic justice and opportunity 
all, a society organized on a planned basi. 
the raising of mankind to higher material 
d cultural level, to a cultivation of spiritual 
lues of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit of 
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ultimately a world order. Everything that 
mes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
possible, forcibly if necessary. And there 
tms to be little doubt that coercion will often 
necessary. 
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The bus, car or train he rides will have steel 
tubes as part of it, which we produce in every 
shape and size for all such requirements. 

Coming to think of it. we will have much to do 
with his life, even considering what we make now. 

And our future growth? That’s for him to 
guide, for what we do is what would do him good, 
directly or indirectly. 
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to-day. We reaffi m | 

"our great country. As we usher in the new year 
of our Republic, let us remember that in Unity 

‘lies our strength and it is only through ony 

‘that we can achieve our cl herished goal of 

peace and: prosperity. 

All together, let us rededicate ourselves 

<  tovthe task ahead, to be 


‘One Great Country, One Great People 
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PLEDGE FOR THE LEFT 


T= nineteenth year of the Republic opens ona 
note of anxiety for the people, of India. Mis- 
leading talk of “‘stability’’ fills the air as a cover 
for the developing Right-wing assault on democratic 
rights and the deep-laid conspiracy to thwart 
attempts to change the present socio-economic order 
in favour of the working masses. ` : 


While the reactionary forces ‘striving for the 
maintenance of the status quo have become aggres- 
sive and do not hesitate to misuse and violate the 
Constitution and democratic institutions to achieve 
their nefarious purpose, the sections’ that stand for 
radical change are yet’ to Work out purposeful com- 


mon equations. There certainly is a groping towards ~ 


such a consummation but die-hard prejudices culti- 


vated over long years make advance along these i: 


lines difficult. The experience in West Bengal and 
elsewhere has undoubtedly generated serious rethink- 
ing among the parties of the Left, but as against the 


concerted attack by the powerful combination of | 
capitalists, feudal elements and communal obscu- : 


rantists the progressive forces who represent the 


common people’s aspirations towards the creation ' 


of a society based on economic equality and social 
justice have not so far formed a solid phalanx to 
meet the onslaught. yo 


At Hyderabad the Congress Party finally shed 
the pretence of being a forward-looking or even a 
“centrist” organisation and emerged in the open as 
a set-up dominated by a Right-wing caucus against 
whose manipulations the anaemic Left in the party is 
utterly ineffective. 
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The discredited syndicate is once | 


again powerful—and now, without a Jawaharlal Nehru 
at the helm, is more powerful than ever before. As 
a natural corollary to this development the Congress 
Organisation has endorsed the unscrupulous activities 
of the Centre in relationto non-Congress Govern- 
ments in the States; in fact it has, gone a step further 
and approved in advance the even more undemo- 
cratic attempts to pull down non-Congress Govern- 
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ments planned for the coming period. The much- 
publicised Ten Point Programme has been given a 
decent burial, and thus the only obstacle to total 
identification with the parties of Right reaction has 
been removed. 
._ ` The ascendancy in the Congress of individuals 
like Sri Patil, Sri Atulya Ghosh, Sri C. B. Gupta and 
Sri Morarji Desai has to be viewed in the context 
of the attempts that have been going on for a long 
time to bring about an alliance between this party 
and the Swatantra and the Jana Sangh. The voci- 
ferous Left in the Congress was able fora time to 
delay this process;-but these elements, lacking a 
sense of direction and devoid of determined and 
dedicated leadership, never found themselves in a 
position to challenge the entrenched Right wing in 
the party hierachy: This'became clear enough when 
they were unable to do anything when the Govern- 
ment plainly defied the AICC mandate to abolish 
privy purses ahd nationalise general insurance. . Thus 
Hyderabad marked the culmination of the Rightist 
bid to make the party discard the Nehru path. The 
Right in the Congress is not unduly concerned over 
the fact that the Congress is more unpopulär than 
ever today, for this section never seriously believed 
in democracy or the people’s rights. It will be con- 
tent to use the period before the next General Elec- 
tion to strengthen its, hold on the administrative 
apparatus further and resort to any means to prevent 
the fructification of the popular will. And in so 
doing it will have the support of Big Business and 
rural vested interests and the parties representing 
these exploiting minorities. 

Although it may not be clearly perceptible’ on 
the surface, a dividing line is getting slowly formed 
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between the entrenched minorities who resist change 
that will deprive them of their power and influence 
and the parties and groups representing the interests 
of the common people who strive for rapid and 
radical socio-economic changes whose purpose is to 
destroy the monopoly of wealth and power and 
establish a just and equitable order. It is indeed an 
inexorable historical process which provides the 


biggest ever opportunity to the people and the prog- 


ressive parties to assert and strengthen themselves. 
But history waits for no man, and if those whose task 
it is to guide the masses fail to utilise this opportu- 
nity to fight back the onslaught of the combination 
of reactionaries, the chances are that fascism of a 
sort will emerge and the process of destruction of 
democracy will start in right earnest.” The situation 
is critical, and calls for vision, courage, determination 


- and unity on the part of the progressive forces which 


alone can spearhead the new revolution in the 
making. 

No doubt the bitter experience of the last eleven 
months has taught the progressives many essential 
lessons, but it is yet to become clear that they 
collectively possess the capacity for greatness that 
the circumstances of today demand. The realisation 
on the part of parties like the SSP that agitation on 
the basis of catchy slogans, as in the case of the 
language issue, cannot help mass unity but can only 
divide the common people, is a welcome sign. So is 
the increasing sense of mutual affinity between the 
CPI and the CPM. What does not seem to be 
realised Yet, however, is that the progressive parties 
cannot afford to take their own sweet time to work 
out adjustments that will ultimately enable them to 
face vested interests and their agents as a solid bloc. 
The process of Rightist consolidation is going on 
very fast while the Leftist -parties are still groping 
their way towards one another. This is a situation 
which requires a dynamic leadership, and the Left 
has to prove its capacity to provide it without any 
loss of ttme. 
~ It has beén said that the issues facing India are 
of'two kind—those that divide the people vertically 
and those that divide them ‘horizontally. Questions 
like language ‘and inter-State border disputes 
fall into the former category, and economic issues 
like the ending of monopoly, raising of living stan- 
dards, equitable distribution wealth dnd of food 
fall in the latter. It is the second: variety of problems 
which should unite the common people all over the 
country in the struggle to break the citadels of ves- 
ted interests and fight for soclal and economic justice. 


The first category of problems can only be resolved. 


by consensus and mutual goodwill. 

The ‘progressive parties, whose aims can be achi- 
eved in the final analysis only by nationwide ‘unity 
among the masses, have therefore to evolve a common 
platform on the basis of breaking the hold on the 
economy of a handful of families backed’ by a hand- 
ful of unscrupulous .politicians, And: this.platform 
has to be established without delay and the people 
mobilised around it, 

Let this be the Republic Day pledge of all the 
Leftist parties and progressive groups and individe- 
als'in the country. oe oF ae 
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TH annual „Plan for 1968-69 
will be much smaller in size 
and content compared to the 
Plan for the current financial 
year, in spite of the impressive 
improvement in agricultural 
production and the expected 
increase in national income by 
12 percent during the year. It 
is learnt that the total outlay may 
not exceed Rs 2100 crores—which 
will be nearly Rs 150 crores 
less than the Plan outlay in 
1967-68. 


The broad parameters of next 
year’s plan have already been 
finalised by the planning commis- 
sion in concurrence with the 
finance Ministry, after: detailed 
discussions with the State govern- 
ments and the Union Ministries. 
A few loose ends are to be tied 
up by the Deputy Chairman of 
the Planning Commission, Dr 
D. R. Gadgil, and Finance Minis- 
ter Morarji Desai by mutual 
discussions. It will then be 
ready for approval by the Union 
Cabinet. 


The Planning Commission had . 


earlier assessed that even a stric- 
tly maintenance plan, which was 
the objective it set before itself 
after the last meeting of the 
National Development Council, 
should provide for an outlay 
equal to the current year’s Plan, 
if not slightly more. It is now 
obliged to settle for far less 
because of the clear inability. of 
the State governments to provide. 
more. than Rs 260 crores by way 
of Plan resources and: the Union 
Finance Ministry’s insistence that 
it cannot find more than Rs 2000 
crores for the Plan including 
Rs 590. crores for assistanse to 
the States. : 


` In physical terms, next year’s: 
Plan will mean not only no new 
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‘project at all but a further slow- ` 


down of even the continuing 
schemes, whether at the Centre 
or in the States. The Planning 
Commission had found that at 
least Rs 960 crores would be 
needed to maintain ‘the -continu- 
ing plan schemes in the States 
sector. Actually, the outlay being 
provided is less by as much as 
Rs 75 crores.’ At the Centre, 
after cutting the programmes of 
every Ministry to the bone Rs 
1260 crores was estimated to be 
the barest minimum required to 
finance them. The Finance Minis- 
try hasso far agreed to provide 
only Rs 1175 crores for the Plan 
in the Central sector. 

It is the State governments 
which have so far been criticising 
the Union Finance Ministry and 
the Planning Commission: for 
pruning their Plan proposals .so 
drastically and for not giving 
enough Central assistance ' to 
them at least to keep up the 
pretence of development and 
planning. Similar criticism, 
though not yet publicly made, 
is now being heard among Union 
Ministries on account of the 
predictment in which they are 


placed because of the harsh: cuts . 


applied to their programmes. It 
is being freely said that the 
Finance Ministry and the Plan- 
ning Commission have joined 
hands, an unusual- phenomenon 
in the relations of the two. since 
planning was started in this: 
country, to hamstring all deve- 
lopment. The fact any how can 
no longer he glossed over that 
what we really had in the last 
two years, in the conditions 
of drought and price inflation, 
was Maintenance Planning. This 
year, when agricultural production 
has shown remarkable improve- 
ment, we are confronted with a 
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situation where even a main- 
tenance plan looks like being 
scuttled. 


It is likely that the entire 
range of: Plan and fiscal policies 
will come up for sharp question- 
ing in the series of informal 
Cabinet meetings arranged this 
week if, of course, the subject 


_ is at all allowed to be properly 


discussed. It is learnt that the 
only specific item for discussion 
before the informal meetings of 
the Cabinet which has been indi- 
cated so far is the reorganisation 
and streamlining of the public 
sector in the light of the recom- 
mendations of the Administrative 
Reforms Commission. 


Though no fixen agenda may 
be necessary for informal mee- 
tings of the Cabinet and issues 
for decision are proposed to be 
taken up for disposal at a formal 
meeting which will be held at 
the close of this series, it has 
struck many as surprising that 
everybody. concerned, including 
most of the Cabinet Ministers 
themselves should have been kept 
completely in the dark about 
the scope and issues for consi- 
deration. Also, the discussions 
are bound to be pointless and 
desultory in the absence of ad- 
vance preparation of any kind. 
It is understood that an impor- 
tant reason for this -odd situation 
is that Sri Morarji Desai does 
not like to share his budgetary 
problems, with which the ques- 
tion of Plan resources is closely 
connected, with his Cabinet col- 
leagues at this stage. 

Meanwhile a strong lobby 
has grown within the Cabinet 
which favours resort to deficit 
financing, if additional taxation 
is not possible for political rea- 
sons, to- provide financial resour- 
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ces for more urgent development 
schemes. Deficit financing, it is 
argued, is already there, con- 
founding all the claims of Sri 
Morarji Desai to the contrary. 
If this device had been used more 
carefully and purposefully some 
months ago when industrial 
recession was beginning to assume 
wide dimensions but crop pros- 
pects were beginning to look, 


good the economy might not 


have sunk so low and even the 
budgetary position might not 
have become so bad as it is 
turning out to be now. i 

The Planning Commission too 
is beginning to come in for 
caustic comments among various 
Ministries. The Planning Com- 
mission as the agency for pro- 
moting development, as distinct 
from the Finance Ministry which 
has traditions of caution and 
conservativism in financial ma- 
nagement, should excercise grea- 
ter independence, it is said. .In 
particular, it should not have 
allowed itself to be guided by 
the Finance Ministry’s reasoning 
and approach, making the requ- 
irements of development subser- 
vient to fiscal .constraints, imagi- 
nary or real, as the Fiuance 
Ministry sees them. : 

There appears to be a lot 
of truth in what critics of the 


Planning Commission say about | 


its working in the last three 
months. A characteristic feature 


of Indian Planning has been that . 


Yojaha Bhavan. has been in a 
state of constant tussle with the 
Finance Ministry over the ques- 
tion of size of the Plan, the claim 
of development on resources and 
the fiscal compulsions they im- 
plied. Also, the Planning Com- 
mission during the heyday of its 
prestige and influence was‘always 
able to push the Finance Ministry 
to subserve the purposes of 
planned development rather than 
allow the Plan to be conditioned 
by the Finance Ministry’s willing- 
ness or otherwise to raise 
resources. An important factor 
in this relationship was that the 
Planning Commission not only 
prepared but made public the 
Plan drawn up by it in advance 
of the finalisation and -presenta- 
tion of the Budget. This practice 
was allowed to lapse when ‘the 
Planning Commission and the 


s 
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whole process of planning began 
to wilt in the last two years. It 
was expected that the new Plan- 
ning Commission under Prof 
Gadgil would wrest the initiative 


back from the Finance Ministry. - 


It this respect too it is beginning 
to go under. 
the annual Plan for 1968-69 may 
not be made public till after the 
presentation of the Budget on 
‘the plea of, caution and preven- 
ting too much speculation about 
the extent to which resources 


may-have to be raised and the 


taxation effort that the Finance 
Minister may have to undertake 
for next year. In that event, 
the very ‘significance of the Plan 
will be lost and it will. become 
a pointless document—again be 
no more than an arithmatical 
exercise at putting the budgetary 
figures-of the Centre and the 
States together and calling it a 
Plan. 

A dangerous assumption: in 
such planning is that the question 
of resources is considered only as 
a problem of imposing additional 
taxation, specially indirect taxes, 
since it is granted at the very 
outset that direct taxes of every 
kind have already reached the 
saturation point. This would 
appear to be either naive or al- 
together mischievous. If it is 
admitted that additional incomes 
amounting to as much as Rs 
2000 crores will be generated in 
the countryside from larger agri- 
cultural production, there can be 
many ways, other than indirect 
taxes on essential consumer items, 
to mop up savings for public 
investments which too are admit- 
tedly imperative if the economy 
is to be given a lift. .An impor- 
tant.-device can be to recover 
adequate prices for the inputs 
that the State makes in agricul- 
ture, specially in the intensive 
farming areas’ which are now 
receiving special consideration in 
this matter. ' 

- There is no reason why the 
rich farmers who are increasing 
their output on the basis of these 
inputs, among them fertilizers, 
pesticides, high yielding varieties 
of seed, irrigation facilities, elec- 
tricity and the rest, should not be 
asked to pay economic. prices for 
these and other services, specially 
when they have managed to get 


It is likely that ` 


snch remunerative prices for grow- 
ing marketable surplus in their 
total production. 

The failure to recover sufficient 
funds from within agriculture 
after all the investments that the 
State has made in this sector in 
the last few years, which have 
resulted in creating a production 
potential of as much as 100 
million tonnes in foodgrains 
alone, is bound to result in slow- 
ing down agricultural develop- 
ment. The Plan for next year. 
makes an absolute cut in alloca- 
tions for agriculture and irriga- 
tion, it is learnt. It has been 
facilely assumed. that larger pri- 
vate investments might be depend- 
ed upon to make up the short- 
fal. But this amounts to eva- 
sion of responsibility, specially 
because there are certain types of 
developmental work which pri- 
vate individuals, just cannot 
undertake, be it in agriculture or 
in industry. 

Similarly, in the urban sector, 
while recession migbt have hit 


- some industries and high prices 


have certainly eroded the incomes 
of ‘fixed income groups, it is false 
to suggest that there is no further 
scdpe for taxation on urban in- 
comes, both direct and indirect.’ 
Such consumer items as are not 
essential for mass of the people 
but whose demand is bound to 
pick up in response to the 
changed situation in agriculture 
should be taken up judiciously 
for raising additional resources 
by way of taxation. 

The fact is that with a good 


‘base in agricultural production, 


the availability ‘of large industrial 
capacities, at present only partial- 
ly utilised, and progress made in 
creating a pool of trained man- 
power and engineering and design 
expertise, fiscal and monetary 
restraints alone cannot be allowed 
to act as a brake on bringing 
aboute conomic recovery. What 
is required is bold and imagina- 
tive leadership. If the Finance 
Ministry and the Planning Com- 
mission fail to provide such 
leadership, they will have con- 
demned themselves much more 
completely than even their prede: 
cessors did in the last two years 
by distorting and confonding the 
developmental process. $ 

—B. M. 


. MAINSTREAM 


India, Pakistan and Kashmir 


SHEIKH MOHAMMED ABDULLAH 


Mainstream interviewed Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah. 


He very kindly gave 


written replies ‘to the questions placed before him. Here below is the text of 
the questions and the replies to them. 


/ 

Q. Would you like to give a message on the 
occasion of the Republic Day? > 

Y message on this Republic Day is that the people 

and Government of India should pledge them- 
selves to implement in letter and in spirit the senti- 
ments expressed in the paragraph which forms the 
Preamble to the Constitution of India: 

WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having solemnly 
resolved to constitute India into a SOVEREIGN DE- 
MOCRATIC REPUBLIC and to secure to all its 
citizens: 

JUSTICE, social, economic and political, 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, faith and 
worship; 2 ; 

EQUALITY of status and of opportunity; and to pro- 
mote among them all 

FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the individual 
and the unity of the Nation; 

IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY this twenty- 
sixth day of November, 1949, do HEREBY ADOPT, 
ENACT AND GIVE TO OURSELVES THIS CONSTI- 
TUTION. ; 


Q. What, according to you, are the steps required 
for bringing about a 'closer identity of interests and 
outlook between India and Pakistan? 

orge fundamental requirement in this behalf would 

be realization both by the peoples and Govern- 
ments concerned that their joys and sorrows are 
largely identical; and in this strategic part of the 
world, they can effectively play their destined role in 
-world affairs only together. Concrete steps should 
be taken to so plan the policies, particularly the 
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economic policies, wherefrom with the passage of 
time greater and greater inter-dependence would 
flow. The writers and the press can play useful part 
by always emphasizing areas of agreement rather 
than those of disagreement. Free inter-communi- 
cation in all fields, friendship and cultural agree- 
ments, and firm conviction in resolving disputes by 
dialogue, are other steps which should be taken. Al- 
ways remember that “closer identity of interests and 
outlook”, as you put it, will be a process and a growth. 
Therefore patience and perseverance will be the neces- 
sary pre-requisite with which we should work. 


_Q. Would you press for such steps as joint eco- 
nomic projects, joint nation-building ventures, such as 
the harnessing of major rivers like Indus and Brahma- 
putra which flow through both the countries? 


Fem my answer to the previous question what you 
suggest in this one would necessarily flow. With 
goodwill and determination, you have achieved the 
Sindh Waters Treaty once considered an unrealizable 
dream.: That should point out the way. In the “harn- 
essing of major rivers” you have a strong point. The 
untamed and turbulent rivers spell disaster for both 
countries and for millions of people. I wonder if 
the future generations will forgive us if we do not 
collectively control such forces of potential devas- 
tation. : 


Q. Even before a permanent settlement of Indo- 
Pak understanding over Kashmir, is it not possible for 
the two Governments to take certain immediate steps 
for freedom of movement and trade between two parts 
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of Kashmir, which is bound to help the people of 
Kashmir ? 
Witnour conceding the implied . priority of two 
matters mentioned in this question, Tam of the 
opinion that remedial steps in the case of each will be 
very useful and helpful in moving towards India-Pak- 
istan understanding and amity. But while tackling 
the one, for instance, freedom of movement and 
trade etc, do not please ignore or bypass the other, 
that is, “understanding on Kashmir”. There is no 
harm in taking up good things simultaneously and 
‘step by step. The prevalent suspicions might make the 
remedial steps in one direction infructuous if we give 
the impression that the “other matter” has been put 


~ 


_ in the cold storage. 


Q. Do you think it is possible to start negotiating 
on matters of common interest first before taking up 
the basic stands on issues under dispute between India 
and Pakistan? ` 

AM afraid that what you mention as “matters 

of common interest”, and those which are “issues 
under dispute between India and Pakistan” overlap. 
I have already indicated above that you cannot take 
one and leave the other without, destroying both. 


Q. You have been asking the India Government 
and political parties in this country to recognise the 
right of the Kashmiri people to decide their own future. 
Would you not like to raise the same point with the 
Government and parties of Pakistan with regard to the 
region of Kashmir which is on the other side of the 
Cease-fire Line? : 7 

HEN I refer to “Kashmir”I have in mind the 
; State of Jammu & Kashmir as it existed on 
the day of Independence. Therefore, my assertion to 
concede the right to the people to determine their 
future, applies to all residing on either side of the 
Cease-fire Line. j ; 

Q. Would you recognise that the Kashmir Valley 
has received greater attention by way of economic 
development from the Government of India than the 
Azad Kashmir area from the Government of Pakistan? 


I HAVE no idea as to what the Government of Pak- 
istan has spent on the development of Azad Kash- 
mir. When I was there in 1964 I had no time to tour 
the Azad Kashmir area for known reasons. As re- 
gards what the Government of India has spent on 
this side of the Cease-fire Line, I can only say that the 
Government did provide huge amounts, more parti- 
cularly since 1953. I need hardly point out today 
whether these large sums have gone towards the, 
actual development of the Valley or contributed 
much towards the well-being of the people. The results 
are- before the Indian people. 


Q. You have declared that the Kashmiri people 
under your leadership alongwith thé Indian national 
movement fought shoulder to shoulder for winning free- 
dom from British rule. What would you advocate so 
that the Kashmiri people once again can fight shoulder 
to shoulder with the rest of India for the establishment 
of a better social order in the interest of common people? 
Do you still subscribe to the programme of New Kash- 
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mir which the Kashmir national movement had drawn 
up under your leadership? 
UJ FoRTONATELY, for the last twenty years the 
position of Kashmir vis-a-vis India and Pakistan 
has remained unsettled. Its people are subject to 
divergent pulls by either side. In order to enable 
them to play their effective role and fight the common 
battles against poverty, disease and want, the „first 
requisite would be to finally settle Kashmir’s own 
position. New Kashmir is a socio-economic pro- 
gramme, aiming at ending exploitation in all fields 
of economic, political and social- life. It is a basic 
faith by which I stand and for which in my humble way 
I have made some sacrifice and have undergone some 
sufferings. One’s ideal in life does not change., 


Q. You have recognised the Tashkent Declaration 
as a step in the right direction. What concrete steps 


would you advocate to follow up from the Tashkent, 


Declaration? 


I THINK my, various statements since my release 
should provide you with the answer to this question. 


I want the Delcaration, that Charter of Peace, to `’ 


be made meaningful and, purposeful by giving it 
content concretely. 

The root cause which led to the armed conflict 
and the subsequent intervention by the Security 
Council as well as the USSR, is still alive and must-be 
effectively tackled in order to give meaning and pur- 
pose to the Declaration. ` 


. Q. Do you think it is possible te envisage certain 
common digits at the level of State policy between 
India and Pakistan? i 


f HAVE said that friendship treaty, cultural agree- 
ments, mutual trade agreements, development of 
river projects, free movement etc. are some of the 
steps which should be taken with a view to establish 
better relations between the two countries, and the 
State policies should be so'shaped as. to implement 
the steps. Collective and: cooperative action in deve- 
lopmental projects could be examined. In due time, 
some sort of “common market” could:be thought of. 
Friendly tariff policies so as to ‘supplement and com- 
plement each other’s trade could be evolved. Further 
on, more cooperative financial policies governing 
our banks could also be evolved. But all this and 
more can happen if the principal source of conflict is 
first of all tackled and effectively got out of the way. 


Q. ‘In the days of the freedom struggle and also in 
the period upto 1953, your relations with the Left 
forces in India were not only cordial but very. close. 
What would you suggest for rebuilding the same rela- 
tionship today? Why is it not possible for you take the 
initiative in- the matter? . 

N° doubt my relations: with the progressive forces 
LN were-cordial, as you suggest. Unfortunately certain 
sections of the Leftist forces fell victims to misunder- 
standing about me in 1953. But I feel: dust has con- 
siderably settled down, and there are indications of a 
better understanding now. I am doing all that is pos- 
sible to clear the minds which were clouded by the 
vested interests who were far from happy with me. 
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Whither Indian Muslims ? 


T= Indian leadership headed by 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Sar- 
dar Valabhbhai Patel accepted 
the Mountbatten Plan - which 
brought about the partition of the 
Indian sub-continent into, two 
sovereign independent states, India 
and Pakistan, in the hope that 
this would settle the age-old 
communal problem, and in the 
two countries the Hindus and 
Muslims would live in peace. 

But the subsequent events 
have proved that the partition of 
the sub-continent has created 
more problems that solving them. 
In the western zone of Pakistan, 
the non-Muslim population has 
been completely liquidated. In 
India, the process of liquidation 
of the Muslims was only checked. 
at the cost of the crucifixion of 
Gandhiji at the hands of Hindu 
fanaticism. In East Paklstan the 
persecution of Hindu minority 


still continues, and there is no . 


denying that Hindus in Pakistan 
occupy, dafecto as wellas de jure, 
the position of second-rate citi- 
Zens. i 
Minority Complex 

The reiigious, racial and liguis- 
tic minorities all over the world 
suffer from minority complex. 
Even in the very highly develop- 
ed democracy of United States 
of America, till President Kennedy 
- was elected the Catholics took it 
for granted. that White House 
could never be occupied by a rton- 
Protestant Christian. The British 
Catholics and Jews still feel that 
the doors of Number Ten Down- 
ing are closed to them. ` 

It is but natural that the Mus- 

limsin India who constitute al- 
most one-sixth of the population 
of the Union have certain feelings 
and imaginary grievances against 
the majority community 
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Nehru followed by his two 
successors exploded the myth that 


the Muslims would not be able to - 


occupy high positions in the 
Indian set-up. The Muslims al- 
ways got fair representation in the 
Cabinet and in ambassadorial 
appointments. The election of 


‘an eminent Muslim as the Head 


of State has completely indicated 
the secular character of the 
Indian ‘Constitution. . 


Real Grieavnces 


` While the imaginary grievance 
of the Muslims that they occupy 
the position of second-rate citi- 
zens has been exposed to be false, 
the fact that they have some real 
grievance have so far escaped the 
notice of Indian leadership. 

The periodic communal 
riots in ihe States of Northern 
India have been a constant irri- 
tant to the Muslim minority. 
After two decades of indepen- 
dence, the Muslims hardly find 
any place in the economic struc- 
ture of the Indian society. They 
have almost no position either in 
the corpotare or public sector, 
and feel that they are being re- 
duced to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 

In the administrative services 
their position and number are 
shrinking year after year, In the 
corporate and public sector they 
hardly occupy any position of 
status or responsibility. 

They feel that Urdu—the 
common heritage of the Hindus 
and Muslims, but very dear to 
the Muslims—has faced virtual 
genocide at the hands of the 
administration. They feel frus- 
trated that their children have the 
right but no opportunity to learn 
even their own mother tongue. 

It is pertinent for an Indian 
Muslim to ask that a community 


which can produce the Head of 
State, Central and State Ministers, 
Ambassadors to leading countries 
of the world cannot provide even 
clerks, peons and farash for the 
government offices, state under- 
takings and private sector enter- 
prises. 


Who Failed Indian Muslims 


After the partition of the sub- 
continent the elite of the Muslim 
community headed by Jinnah and 
Liaqat migrated to Pakistan to 
settle down in the promised land. 
The Muslim leadership in India 
completely passed on to Azad 
and Kidwai. : ` 

Some of the erstwhile Mus- 
lim Leaguers and former British 
stooges continued to live in India. 
They were past masters in syco- 
phancy and had no difficulty to 
transfer their loyality from their 
former British masters to the new 
ruling class, the Congressmen. 

The Congress leadership into- 
xicated with the newly-acquired 
power, instead of helping the 
progressive young dynamic Mus- 
lims who all along during the 
dark days of the leadership of 
Jinnah had stood loyal to the 
cause of nationalism and sacrij- 
ced in the struggle for independ- 
nce, were swept away by the 
sycophancy o` the traditional 
Muslim leadership. The result 
was that the Muslims remained 
aloof from the main current of 
Indian politics. 

The partition of India was 
made on the basis of the two- 
nation theory. But the Congress 
leadership kept its eyes closed to 
this ugly fact and hardly made 
any attempt to integrate the 
Indian Muslims into Indian 
nationhood. The revivalist ten- 
dencies of some the Congress 
leaders instead of bringing the 
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Indian Muslims nearér to the 
Congress, made them suspicious 
of Indian nationalism. 

The Succesive General Elections 
India adopted a constitution 
which was based on the princi- 
ples of secular democracy. It 
gave equal right to every section 
of the Indian population irres- 
pective of its religous belief or 
linguistic or regional affiliation. 
Unlike the position in Pakistan 


in the Indian constitution there . 


is no discrimination against any 
minority. For instance, in Pakis- 
tan a non-Muslim cannot con- 
test the election for President- 
ship. 

But the fact remains that the 
warmth and glow of secular 
democracy failed to reach the 
Indian Muslims. The suspicions 
which they had against the majo- 
rity community before freedom 
have persisted and no organised 
effort has been made to educate 
or integrate them. 

India has held four general 
elections based on adult franchise. 
In the first General Election of 
1952, the Muslims in India soli- 
dly voted for the Congress for 
they felt that but for the heroic 
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efforts of Nehru and crucifixion 
of Gandhi they might have met 


the fate which Muslims in East. 


Punjab and ‘Hindus in West 
Punjab had met. But soon after 
the first General Election, their 
disillusionment came for they 
found to their dismay that one 
of the first acts of the Congress 
Governments in UP, Bihar and 
other North Indian States was 
to banish Urdu. 

In 1957, the Muslims were 
reluctant to vote for the Con- 
gress. But they appreciated the 
limitations of Nehru and Azad 
in the face of Hindu communa- 


lism within the Congress itself 
and they voted for the 
Congress. 


The next five years were very 
trying for the Indian Muslims. 
The communal riots in Madhya 
Pradesh and other parts of the 
country as also the continued 
genocide of Urdu agitated their 
minds. 

Then came the General elec- 
tions of 1962. Nehru was still 
in our midst. He could not still 
command the goodwill of the 
Muslim masses. They reluctan- 
tly voted for the party ‘f Nehru, 


That palatial “building you see dominating the 
landscape before you land at the Palam airport 
ispAshoka Hotel. Set in spacious grounds and 
peautifully appointed, Ashoka has a charm and 


dignity of its own. 


but just to teacha lesson to the 
Congress, they saw to the defeat 
of two of the Congress strong 
men in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. 


Failed to Learn 


The trend of voting in the 
General Elections should have’ 
served as warning to the Con- 
gress. But the King Canutes of 
the Congress failed to learn a 
lesson. 

In the bye-election in Mod- 
haw in Uttar Pradesh once again 
Muslims brought about the defeat 
of the Congress nominee, Sri 
C.B. Gupta. 

But the shrewd politician as Sri 
C.B. Gupta was, he the only one 
among the Congress leadership 
to appreciate the anger and frus- 
tration of the Muslims in Uttar 
Pradesh. Immediately after his 
assumption of office as Chief 
Minister he appointed a com- 
mittee headed by Acharya Kripa- 
lani to enquire into the grievan- 
ces of the Urdu-speaking people. 
But before he could implement its 
recommendations he was Kama- 
rajed and his successor Smt Such- 
eta Kripalani consigned Acharya 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Punjab United Front Ministry 


T# United Front Ministry in 
Punjab lasted for only about 
eight and half months. During 
this short period, it was able to 
take a number of measures in 
the interests of the common peo- 
ple. Its exit, therefore, has been 
regretted by an overwhelming 
majority of the people of the 
State. 

This, however, does not mean 
thatit did not have any short- 
comings. It did have quite a few 
both in respect of its own way 
and method of functioning and 
actual achievements. Interests of 
the, democratic movement de- 
mand that proper lessons are 
drawn from the experience. of 
the United Front Ministry. I, 
therefore, intend to share some 
of my views regarding the same 
with the readers of Mainstream. 


©The United Front Ministry ` 


consisted of representatives of 
the Akali Party (Sant group), Jan 
Singh, Communist Party and 
Republican party besides some 
Independents and Congress defec- 
tors. The Communist. Party 
(Marxist) and Samyukta Socialist 
Party supported the Ministry as 
parts of the United Front though 
they did not join the Ministry. 
The former has three MLAs and 
the latter only one. All these 
parties except the Jan Sangh had 
-~ with some exceptions fought the 
General Election on the basis of 
mutual adjustments and also 
mutual support. Agreement did 
not prove possible with regard to 
some seats and to that extent the 
Congress benefitted from mutual 
fights. Communist Party was 
able to reach agreement with the 
Akali Dal regarding programme 
also, but its efforts to forge a 
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United Party of all Left and 
democratic parties and the Sant 
Akali Dal on the basis of a 
mutually agreed minimum pro- 
gramme did not succeed. Had 
these efforts. succeeded, the 
Congress would have suffered a 
much bigger defeat and demo- 
cratic forces would have fared 
still better in the General Elec- 
tion. 

The Jan Sangh and Akali 
Party helped each other in a 
number of seats though not 
openly. 

The Congress was not able 
to secure a majority in the 
Assembly and there was a very 
-big and powerful demand from 
the common people that all non- 
Congress parties must get toget- 
her and form a non-Congress 
Government. Any party refus- 
ing 'to act in accordance with the 
wishes of the. people on the 
ground that it could not join 
hands with some other party 
would have objectively helped 
the Congress to come to power 
again’ and would. have- been 
strongly punished by the -people 
for that. The Communist Party 
as well as the Jan Sangh had ‘to 
take into account this situation 
and join each other and also 
other non-Congress parties and 
form a United Front in the 
Assembly. This Front, however, 
was formed on the basis of a 
minimum common programme 
which by and large was democra- 
tic and in the interests’ of the 
common people. 


Two Big Gains 


As a result of the actual 
working of the United Front 
and the Gurnam Singh Ministry, 
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the democratic movement in the 
State made two big gains. 

The Jan Sangh agreed to give 
up its opposition to State Trad- 
ing in foodgrains and agreed to 
the same on a big’ scale. The 
excellent results that followed its 
actual practice will be a big wea- 
ponin the hands of the democra- 
tic forces if and when the food 
policy of the ‘United Front 
Ministgy is sought to be rever- 
sed. l 

Secondly, the Jan Sangh gave 
up its earlier position that 
Punjabi was no language, that 
Punjab was a -bilingual State 
with Punjabi as well as Hindi 
speaking people, etc. It recogni- 
sed that Punjab is a unilingual 
state and Punjabi is the mother 
tongue of all Punjabis. The Jan 
Sangh has some reservations but 
the changeinits position is cer- 
tainly not small. This has con- 
siderably weakened the communal 
forces seeking .to divide the 
common people of Punjab by 
pitching Punjabi against Hindi 
and vice versa and:. by making a 
communal issue out of it. 

The United Front Ministry 
was also able to give considerable 
tax relief to the common people 
and increase in salaries and DA | 
to Government -employees and 
teachers. Perhaps Punjab- has 
been the first State in the coun- 
try to implement the recommen- 
dations of the Kothari Commis- 
sion, : i 

A .number of cases launched 
during the period. of the Congress- 
Government against students, 
trade Union workers etc. were 
withdrawn. Reinstatement of 
some prominent victimized lea- 
ders of the Government 
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employees was ordered and in 
two cases has actually taken 
place. There was considerable 
extension of civil liberties. No- 
where Section 144 was imposed 
even for a day. 

In case of strikes by workers, 
the Chief Minister took the firm 
stand that the police would not 
be allowed to be used to harass 
the strikers or to give protection 
to new hands recruited to break 
-the strikes. The Government 
used its good offices and helped 
in bringing about a number of 
settlements asa result of which 

_ the concerned workers made sub- 
stantial gains. Incase of about 
24 Mills and Factories of Amrit- 
sar alone wages have been linked 
with the cost of living Index as a 
result of these settlements. 

- These are some of the main 
achievements of the United Front 
Ministry. 


Labour Policy Controversy 


In the Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee of the United Front differ- 
ences arose regarding certain 
matters ‘especially relating to 
labour policy including about 
the need of an ordinance to link 
wagesin all industries covered 
by the Minimum Wages Act, 
with the cost of living Index, 
protecting real wages as they 
prevailed in 1965. The contro- 
versy forced itself in the open 
and the matter was debated quite 
hotly. The trade union move- 
ment has certainly not been the 
loser and it has nothing to 
regret. In fact the trade union 
movement has gained in unity 
as a result of this controversy. 
If the United Front Ministry 
had not fallen, a Bill would have 
come before the winter session of 
the Assembly. 

The controversy regarding 
wage ordinance or bill that be- 
` came open, revealed clearly to 
allthe people that the United 
- Front was simultaneously a front 
of unity and struggle. A very 
prominent Jan Sangh leader, in 
fact, once remarked : “Everyone 
knows that the United Front 
represents only- a temporary 
alignment of forces.” 


Agrarian Reforms 


Coming now to the short- 
comings with regards: to actual 
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achievements, some of the impor- 
tant issues may here be’ noted. 
First, no adequate attention was 
paid to the question of agrarian 
Reforms. There is the need to 
have uniform tenancy legislation 
jn the State. At present there 
are two laws one for erstwhile 
PEPSU areas, and another for 
the rest of the Punjab, the former 
being more. progressive of the 
two. There is also the question 
of plugging loopholes ‘in the land 
ceiling legislation, etc. 

These and other similar 
agrarian problems ought to have 
been taken up by the United 
Front Ministry. No doubt any 
serious attempt to solve these 


problems on progressive lines 


would have led to sharp differ- 
ences because sections of the 
United Front would have oppo- 
sed the same but that was no 
ground for not marking the 
attempt. 

- A bill to cancel the notorious 
Birla Lease deed was to be 
moved in the winter session of 
the Assembly. Perhaps it would 
have been possible to promulgate 
an ordinance to that effect earlier 
instead of waiting for the session. 
Likewise more energetic steps 
ought to have been taken to ensure 
actual implementation of the- 
decision regarding distribution of 
evacuee waste lands to Scheduled 
castes people depending on agri- 
culture for their livelihood. In 
actual practice, only applications 
could be invited by the time the 
Ministry fell. 


A Blot 


Secondly, a severe lathi charge 
on the workers of the OCM 
India (P) Ltd, Chheharta, was 
undoubtedly a blot on the name 
of the United Front Government. 
Some of the officers no doubt 
were to blame toa great extent 
but the primary responsibility 
was of the Government itself. In 
some other cases also the police 
and the District officials acted 
contrary to the Government 
policy. 

Thirdly, the need for effecting 
some radical changes in the 
system and method of working 
in the Secretariat as also at the 
Directors’ level was not dealt 
with, with the urgency it required. 
The whole system, British- 


inherited as it was, was designed 
to delay and not to expedite 
action. Take for instance the 
system of notings. Before a 
case came to the Minister, 
between the Office of the Direc- 
tor and the Secretariat, it had to 
pass through as many as six or 
seven hands from an Assistant to 
the Secretary. All these officials 
and officers made- their own 
notings—often repetitive, and in 
not afew cases not helpful or 
useful at all. The interest of 
efficiency as also prompt disposal 
of grievances of the public as 
also of other matters required 
drastic cutting down of the 
number of notings, etc. That 
would have enabled the Ministry 
to effect a good deal of economy 
also. This urgently needed, re- 
form could and ought to have. 
been carried through during the 
period the United Front Ministry 
was in office. 

Fourthly, the promise. to 
appoint a high-powered Tribunal 
to go into charge of corruption 
against’ ex-ministers, Ministers, 
etc. was not implemented. 


Some Congress Vices — 


The functioning of the united 
Front Ministry revealed the fact 
that some of the vices of which 
the Congress had become a 
victim, had also made more or 


less headway into some ofthe ' 


non-Congress parties also. For 
instance, it could not be said 
that no non-Congress Party dis- 
played the tendency of misusing 


political power for any purpose. . 


Here are some of the instances 
that would illustrate the point. 
(1) Some MLAs and political 
workers—happily not very large— 
wanted me to get cancelled 
action taken against some depot 
holders for serious irregularities. 
Besides explaining to them as to 
why their demand was wrong and 
could not be accepted, I tried to 
find out the reasons which led 
them to support such cases. They 
were generally two fold. In some 
cases it was just nnwillingness to 
explain as to why a Wrong cause 
could not be supported for fear 
of annoying a supporter, a 
friend, a relative or a voter. In 
the other type of cases some one 
was sought to be helped because 
he happened to be “our man” 
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and it was thought that not help- 
ing him would weaken the party 
in question. 

(2) For similar reasons, some 
Government servants were sought 
to behelped, though they did not 
deserve any sympathy. 

(3) The way some MLAs and 
even some Deputy Ministers 
recommended transfers or can- 
cellation of transfers of Govern- 
ment officials was simply amaz- 
ing.. No doubt often transfers 
ordered by the officers were not 
based on principles, did gross 
injustice to many, caused many 
unnecessary and avoidable hard- 
ships etc. Not a few officials 
had got into the habit of minting 
money out of transfers. All this 
deserved to be ended. It was 


necessary, to minimize and 
rationalize transfers and to 
evolve certain principles, and 


also to ensure that human con- 
siderations were not given good 
bye. Some MLAs however did 
not demand this but were only 
concerned to ensure that parti- 
cular individuals were accommo- 
dated for personal or political 
reasons. It was not at all con- 
sidered necessary to think of the 
officials who might be adversely 
affected and made to suffer un- 
justifiably, leave aside the needs 
of the administration. 

(4) A large number of admis- 
sions in to JBT classes were 
ordered by the Minister of 
Education Sri Lachhman Singh 
Gill (now Chief Minister) on 
‘ recommendations of certain 
MLAs even of candidates who 
had been rejected in regular 
interviews. A question was 
asked about this matter in the 
. Assembly. Sri Gill frankly stated 
that he had to do this because 
some MLAs wanted him to do it. 

(5) It was decided to abolish 
a number of ImprovementTrusts 
because it was found that either 
there was no justification for 
their existence or they could not 
have necessary finances. The 
decision was implemented. I 
received some protests from 
some quarters. It was frankly 
argued that the trusts were useful 
avenue for providing jobs to 
“our supporters.” 

It was decided by the Cabinet 
to distribute fallow evacuee land 
to Scheduled castes people de- 
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pending upon agriculture. -It 
was also decided that no one 


` would be allowed to have more 


than five acres and to draw lots, 
if the number of applicants was 
more than could be given land. 
This was not liked by certain 


leaders of the Republican Party. 


They were dead set against the 
system of drawing lots. 

I had occasion to discuss this 
matter with them at length. They 
frankly said that the Cougress 
Ministers used to benefit ‘their 
own” people and that they must 
benefit “our own”? men and that 
this was necessary also in the 
interests of their party. I argued 
with them that this would be 
favouritism and that we must 
not do what we had been charging 
the Congress with, all the time, 
etc. Iwastold that all that I 
said was quite all right on paper 
but not practical politics. I then 
argued that taking a long-term 
view it would not help their party 
also. If they were able to dis- 
tribute the land to “our own 
men”, it might keep these indi- 


viduals with ‘them but would - 


alienate many others and among 
the people at large would open 
them to the charge that they 
were acting unjustly as was done 
by the Congress. On the other 
hand, the lots system would 
enable them to show to the 
people that they were acting 
justly and not trying to favour 
their supporters atthe cost of 
those who did not vote for 
them etc and that would win 
for their party greater support 
among the people. They con- 
ceded that there was force in 
what I said but obviously thay 
were, not fully convinced: only 
they had no answer. 

When Sri Gill crossed over, 
the Republican members crossed 
over with him. Allof them-are 
now Ministers—the Harijan Wel- 
fare portfolio remaining with the 
same Minister, Sri Dhanowal of 
the RPI. It has now been 
openly stated that the decision to 
decide by drawing lots is likely to 
be scrapped. 

Not a few people in some of 
the non-Congress parties [think 
that they can strengthen their 
parties by using political power 
to help and benefit supporters of 
their parties. Apart from the 
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fact that it is wrong .on merits, 
the idea in my opinion is 
entirely erroneous. Such a 
policy in the long run would 
not win greater support for 
any party but wauld weaken 
it among the people. If 
this idea were correct, the Con- 
gress would not have lost among 
the people. \ 

In the course of the entire 
period during which I worked as 
Minister, I felt proud of the fact 
that ‘the Communist Party 
suffered least from such erroneous 
ideas. 


Individual Deputations 


Attending to deputations regard- 
ing individual grievances etc. took 
a great deal of the time of the 
Ministers, not leaving them ade- 
quate time for policy matters af- 
fecting the people asa whole or 
sections of them. One could not 
refuse to meet the deputations 
nor could one say that “no one 
should come with individual gri- 
evances’’ Yet a solution had to 
be found. J attempted a solution 
on the following lines: 

1) A policy of firmly refusing 
to entertain requests for undue 
favours, benefits in violation of 
general policies or out of turn 
benefits was followed. 


As regards individual cases of — 


injustice, efforts were made to 
undo the injustice done in such 
cases. 

2) In the Food Department, 
All-Parties Food Advisory Com- 
mittees were set up in.all towns. 
Besides, advising the officers in 
all matters affecting people as a 
whole or ‘sections of them, indi- 
vidual, complaint of injustice 
An matter of sugar quotas etc. 
were referred to them. Officers 
were asked to generally accept 
the recommendations of these 
Committees. This helped as 
these committees were functioned 
more and more. ‘Of course, 
quite a few officers did not like 
these Committees and did all 
they could to see that they re- 
mained only on paper.: In one 
or two cases, some undesirable 
elements managed to get into 
these committees and composition 
had to be changed in consultation 
with the leaders of the parties 
concerned. (Incidentally, one of 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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OF late, our national Plan, its 

strategy and objective have 
come under heavy fire. There is 
an organised sector asking us to 
change our line of economic 
development. 

The conception behind plan- 
ning and the Directive Principles 
of the Constitution of India 
represent in essence the central 
ethos of the national revolution 
for Independence that is, emanci- 
pation from poverty and the 
building of nation where inequa- 
lities are no more suffered by the 
people of this ancient and proud 
land of ours. 

What the first two Plans 
under the stewardship of Nehru 
did was only to translate the 
spirit of this national ethos into 
practice so that the socio-econo- 
mic objectives of the Indian 
struggle for independence could 
be achieved, «195 -67. is the 
largest Plan period and it is not 
necessary forme: to recount the 
countless gains ‘which India has 
achieved through these three 
Plans. Weknow what we have 
achieved and I would not, there- 
fore, like to mention in detail the 
major everlasting gains ‘which the 
Plan has conferred on: the people 
of India. 7 

The achievements of the first 
two Plans ‘are enshrined in all 
walks of our life, industry, 
education, agriculture or every- 
thing else. Itis really a tragedy 
indeed'and a misfortunethat while 
the example of Indian planning 
initiated by Jawaharlal Nehru 
is being emulated elsewhere 
in the various under-developed 
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Need We Regret ? 


L. N. MISHRA 


countries and has been praised at 
all hands and hailed as an excit- 
ing example of planning through 
a system of democracy, in our 
countrya handful of interested 
critics deriving inspiration from 
none too desirable sources and 
stale and long rejected theories 
have developed the perverse habit 
of always picking up the wrong 
ingredients in order to paint even 
the faintly black, into the black- 
est. Little do they realise that 
nothing exceeds like excess and 
nobody. who has eyes to see and 
has asound outlook would believe 
in what they say. The unfortu-, 


nate thing, however, is that such ` 


statements have a mischief value 
and sometimes misguide the un- 
informed people. 

It is, therefore, really not the 
condition under the entire period 
of the ‘three Plans which the 
‘critics of plans are drawing upon 
to condemn the planning system 
in India. They are worked up 
by the recent trends ‘but as you 
know the recent developments 
have been caused by circums- 
tances other than the executjon of 
the plan. The critics of Plan in 
their anxiety to project their 
image, do-not take a look at the 
image of time—matters which 
should be looked at not through 
the: blind eye. 

What would happen if we did 
not have.a Plan and give up- the 
planning system. That may- not 
- worry some people but indeed the 
people of India will shudder at 
such a step. Why? Because the 
poverty of centuries, the mal- 
adjustments which we have in- 
herited and the backwardness 


which has been our fate for: so, 


long- would receive a new lease of 


life. Ina state of inadequate 
resources what would happen 
without sensible distribution and 


‘apportionment by priorities? The 


rich will get richer while the 
poor grow poorer. That is what 
would happen. Some people 


- may find happiness in misery‘ 


may be that is their business, 
but that cannot be the ideal of 
India and the policy of the Indian. 


- Government. 
Ifit is the faith of some 
people that India could have 


developed better in laissez-faire 
economy, we do not agree. 
Growth can take place in that 
way also, but this would be at the 
cost of the large masses of people 
who are woefully poor. We are 
bound by the Constitution of the 
country and our own commit- 
ments to the ideology of socia- 
lism to avoid such a course of 
action and have no intentions 
whatsoever to leave the delibe- 
rately chosen road to develop- 
ment through planning. Critics 
of the Plan magnify its failings as 
misdeeds because it has prevented 
the sharks of private capitalism 
from taking the entire advantage 
to themselves and also from 
exploiting the poor and the toil- 
ing working class. If, on the 
other hand, the Plan has served 
the interests of the poor and the 
needy as against the cause of 


. monopolies, we have no reason 
` to regret. 


I would like to mention: here 
that even in America 25 percent 
of the national income is spent 
on public-sector activities not to 
speak of other countries where it 
is much more. Even Japan, up to 
1900, had 80 to 90 percent of its 
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growth under State control. One 
need not quote the examples of 
Scandinavian and other countries 
or many developing or already 
developed nations to prove how 
State initiative is essential today 
in economic affairs for the deve- 
lopment and welfare of. the 
nation. 

We, as inheritors of the proud 
traditionleft by Jawaharlalji are 
committed to a -planned socialist 
growth and have no reason to 
regret what we have done or are 
doing. jy * 


Clearcut Objectives 


It is time that it should be 
stated categorically what the Plan 
has done through systematic 
pursuit of clear-cut objectives 
enshrined in our Constitution. 

The Plan has attempted to 
achieve social justice through 
economic development. 

This may not .be the objec 
tive of some people bu itis the 
will of the-Indian people express- 
ed in the Constitution’ it is the 
mandate to us we shall, there- 
fore, secure its fulfilment through 
the Plans that have attacked 
poverty, ignorance, ill-health, 
squalor in the past and that we 
will continue to do so in the 
Plans to come. 

Those people who would like 
the future of India to be achieved 
through exclusive private enter- 
` prise as an all-embracing and all- 
pervasive system, do they sincere- 
ly believe that ‘the. private enter- 
prise would have given India 
Bhakra Nangal, Hirakud, Nagar- 
junasagar and the other hydro- 
electric and flood control pro- 
jects ? ‘Would the private sector 
have had the resources and the 
will to put up the three steel 
plants, of Bhilai, Durgapur, 
Rourkela and also the new one 
of Bokaro. J willagain say that 
they could not modernise and 
expand even the existing ones and. 
the TISCO and ISCO had -to 
look to Government-aid: for their 
development. 

It is not in steel alone that 
private sector has failed to find 
out resources on their own. 
Even for textiles and jute which 
are about the oldest industries 
and many others, they have 
depended on public exchequer. 
Would the private sector have 


- only by themselves. 


within 


given us heavy machine-building 
capacity provided in India ins- 
tead of dependence on imported 
machinery all along the line ? 
Would agriculture have secured 
the attention and the investment 
if left to private enterprise ? I 
could give you hundreds of 
instances in which the private 
enterprise wotild not’ have 


-touched néw projects and new 


investments. You will know the 


“difficult areas of industry and 


services which have been embar- 
ked upon by the Public Sector 
and how difficult is the path of 
growth of such investments. 
While saying so jt must be 
stated categorically that we and 
our Plans are not against private 
enterprise. Private enterprise has 
flourished under the prevailing 
system. and continues to thrive 
with an eye to the future. This, 
however, does not satisfy some 
people. What they want is the 
exclusive growth of private enter- 


prise and the complete destruc- ` 


tion of the public sector. 
In this vain and wundemo- 
cratic ambition they are followed 
Let them 
not hope that others cannot see 
through the game of self-interest 
and = self-advancement_ that. is 
being played by such advocacy. 
Indeed if left to private enter- 
prise ofthe type advocated by 
these people we would have now, 


. instead, more concentration of 


wealth in few hands and perhaps 
with passage of time those hands 
would haye become fewer still. 
That is what would have hap- 
pened and: that is what some 
interested people want. 

But they won’t have it their 
way. We are determined to 


„have economic development and 


we are willing to pay the price 
for it when we want it so badly 
and within so short time. But 
the price will be paid only to 
the extent to which- social justice 
is done. Without social justice 
it would be a tarnished „and 
musty growth which would have 
it the dangers of the 
system that must decay in the 
future. 

Our critics say, and repeat it, 
that we should express regret, 
at the Plan, and the leadership 
of Nehru and the way in which 
our Government have con- 
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ducted the affairs of the country. 

Regret at what ? Regret at 
the socialist democracy which the 
Congress Government is trying 
to implement? Regret at the 
economic development which it 
has undertaken to make India 
strong, self-reliant and industri- 
ally advanced? Regret that the 
masses of India are in the fore- 
front of our consideration ? 
Regret that Nehru has made 
democracy secure in India ? 
Regret that we believe in social 
justice ? Apologize for suppor- 
ting small industry and labour- 
intensive enterprise in order to 
create more employment ? Feel 
sorry for having introduced 
social security schemes ? Be 
concerned because we not want 
exploitation of the many by the 
few ? Regret for having with- 
stood successfully the attack 
from Pakistan. 

These are’ the results of our 
Plans. These are the objectives 
of the Constitution which the 
people of India have given them- 
selves. $ 

Our critics ask us to express 
regret for these achievements 
and apologize for Nehru’s leader- 
ship. Do they not know that 
the entire nation mourns the loss. 
of Nehru, the builder and Nehru 
the democrat ? Do they not 
know that it. was Nehru who 
through the Plans gave to us 
the real economic independence 
which is now the foundation 


_of our growth ? 


The Answer 


Our answer, therefore, to our 
critics is and shall be that we 
are proud of our achievements 
under the leadership of Nehru. 
will continue to follow 
Nehru’s policies and plans. “We 
want democratic socialism. We 
will have it. If we have to pay 
a price for it, through hard work 
and sacrifice, we shall do it. 
We have no regrets but only 
plans for intensive effort on a 
gigantic level in order that our 
people may have, and their 
children after them, a dynamic 
developing economic system in 
India, which through democratic 
socialism, ensures that social 
justice shall always remain as 
the main objective of our econo- 
mic development. i 
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Governor’s Discretion: Historical Precedents 


RECENT events in West Bengal 
- centering round the Governor, 
the Council of Ministers and 
Speaker and culminating into a 
constitutional impasse have 
. rocked India in which the Con- 
stitution of India and its image 
have become principal casualties. 


In the context of the constitu- . 


tional deadlock that ensued in 
West Bengal the whole controversy 
reyolves round the existence or 
extent of the discretionary autho- 
rity of the Governor to dismiss 
his Council of ministers and its 
exercise in discharging the func- 
tions of the Governor in appoint- 
ing anew Ministry and summon- 
ing the Legislature. 

The generations of Indians 
who lived in the thirties can well 
remember how the political and 
legal air of the time vibrated with 
the expressions like “‘discretion’’, 
“individual judgment” and 
“special responsibilities” of 
Governor. The fact was that the 
Government of India Act, 1935 
was imposed on the Indian people 
and the Act bristled with all 
such safeguards that the ingenuity 
of human wit could devise. By 
participating in the elections for 
the Provincial Assemblies the 
Indian National Congress made 
it clear in 1936 that the purpose 
of sending Congressmen to the 
legislatures was to combat the 
Government of India Act 1935 
and seek to end it. By the end of 
February, 1937 the General 
Election under the Act was over 
and in six out of eleven Provinces 
the nominees of the Congress 
were returned in majority. 

On March, 18, 1937, the All- 
India Congress Committee adop- 
ted a resolution favouring office 
acceptance on condition that the 
leader of the Congress party in 
the legislature was satisfied and 
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- forms 


- India Act, 


PANNALAL DAS GUPTA 


was able to state publicly that the 
Governor should not use his 
special powers of interference or 
setting aside the advice of the 
Ministers in regard to their 
constitutional powers. 

In that connection the Secretary 
of State for India declared in the 
House of Lords: “The Viceroy 
with my full approval reminded 
the Governor that while they 
were fully entitled to offer, and 
while indeed I hope that they 
would offer, to the Congress lea- 
ders in the provinces the fullest 
possible support within the 
framework of the Constitution, 
Parliament has imposed upon 
them certain. obligations of which 
without the authority of the 
Parliament they could not divest 
themselves.” 

In the constitutional deadlock 
that ensued “Interim Ministries” 
were set up in the provinces where 
Congress members in the Assem- 
blies were in a decided majority; 
those Ministries were unsuppor- 
ted by the legislatures and the 
Assemblies were not called to 
session for four months. One 
point to be deduced here is that the 
appointment of these “Interim 
Ministries” were not illegal actions 
of Governors butin the opinion 
of Prof Berriedale Keith the 
of responsible govern- 
ment were ‘“‘misused to conceal 
its breakdown”. 

Then on June 21, 1937 Lord 
Linlithgow, the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India. who had a special 
competence for the subject as he 
had been the Chairman of the 


‘Joint Parliamentary Committee 


appointed to examine and report 
on Indian Constitutional Re- 
forms, made a statement seeking 
to interpret the Government of 
1935: Sea I have 
been intimately associated with 


, for the assertion, 
„seen advanced, 


the framing of the present Cons- 
titution. I am familiar with the 
close concern shown by Parlia- 
ment, whether in the Joint Select 
Committee or on the floor of both 
Houses, to devise a scheme which 
would confer real and substan- 
tial powers on popularly elec- 
ted Ministries .............. 
There is no vestige of foundation 
which I have 
that the Gover- 
nor is entitled under the Act, 
at his pleasure, to intervene at 
random in the administration of 
the Province. Those’ special 
responsibilities are, as I have 
said, restricted in scope to the 
narrowest limits possible. The 
fact that it (Parliament) has 
transferred the executive autho- 
rity in practice to Ministers and 
that the extent to which a Go- 
vernor acting in his discretion or 
in his individual judgment has 
vested in him certain responsibi- 
lities, is restricted to the bare 
minimum judged to be essential. 


` [have indicated further that in 


the ministerial field there can be 
no interference by a Governor 
with Ministers save in respect of 
matters to which he is empowered 
to exercise his individual judg- 
ment....within the limited area 
of special responsibilities, a 
Governor is directly answerable 
to Parliament...... 

These 


interpretations and 


explanations helped . to clear the 


atmosphere and the Indian 
National Congress authorised 
acceptance of Ministry in the 
six province where Congress 
Party was in majority and the 
interim ministeries faded out of 
picture. From the deadlock and 
its solution two deductions main- 
ly emerge : 


(1) A Governor cannot, athis 
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will, ereate function for exercising 
his discretion. 
` (2) In the exercise of his discre- 
tion he is subject to the control 
of the British Parliament. 
The provincial autonomy under 
the Government of India Act, 
1935 had not functioned ten 
months when another constitu- 
tional deadlock happened. Two 
Congress Ministries in UP and 
Bihar resigned in February, 
1938 because the Governor- 
General made use of his discre- 
tionary power of interference 
under Section 125(5) . of the 
Government of India Act, 1935 
asking the Governors of those 
two Provinces to withhold con- 
sent to the release orders of poli- 
tical prisoners. This controversy 
continued for about ten days. 
Gandhiji in a statement issued 
on February 16, 1938 said : 


Gandhiji’s Statement 


“The action of the Governor- 
General bewilders me and makes 
me suspect whether this proposal 
for discharging the prisoners in 
question was merely the last 
straw and that the Congress 
Ministries in general had fati- 
gued the British authority.” 

Gandhiji in his statement ex- 
pressed the hope that it would be 
possible for “the Governor-Gene- 
ral -to retrace his steps and 
avert a crisis whose consequences 


nobody can foretell”. 
On February 22, 1938 the 
Governor-General issued a 


statement ending with the words: 
“ ...it is my sincere and earnest 
hope that it may be possible to 
return to normality and that in 
the two Provinces most concerned, 
the Ministers in discussion with 
the Governors may find them- 
selves able to resume their inter- 
rupted labours.” 

Gandhiji considered the state- 
ment of Governor-General as 
conciliatory and held out the 
olive branch: “In my opinion 
the crisis can be avoided if the 
Governors are left free to give the 
assurances that their examination 
of the cases was not intended to 
be a usurpation of the powers of 
the Ministers..... I hope the 
Working Committee will leave the 
Ministers free if they are sum- 
moned by the Governors to judge 
for themselves whether they are 


satisfied by the assurances they ` 


may receive.” 

The joint statements, one 
issued by the Governor, UP 
and Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant in Lucknow and another 
issued by the Governor, Bihar 
and Babu Shri Krishna Sinha 
at Patna, ended the ministerial 
crisis in UP and Bihar. 

This is the first public erosion 
onthe discretionary powers of the 
Governor-General under the 
Government of India Act, 1935. 
Then the CP Ministerial crisis 
arose as a result of the forces of 
disunity in the country both 
personal and regional. Dr N.B. 
Khare, the Chief Minister, re- 
signed on July 20, 1938 with two 
of his colleagues. He called upon 
the three others to resign in pur- 
suance of parliamentary conven- 
tion. They refused to resign 
speciallyjin view of the fact that 
the Congress Working Committee 
was due to meet on July 23, 1938. 

The Governor called upon 
these three “Ministers to resign 
and on their refusal to do so 
pending advice and instructions 
from the Congress Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee they were dis- 
missed and a new Ministry was 
formed with Dr Khare as Chief 
Minister. 


Bitter Crisis of 1938 


This was the ministerial crisis 
that startled India in July 1938 
and precipitated a bitter con- 
troversy. Extracts from the 
resolution of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee condemning Dr 


Khare ran thus: 
“after having had several 
interviews with Dr Khare the 


Working Committee have reluc- 
tantly come to the conclusion 
that by a series of acts com- 
mitted by Dr Khare culminating 
in his resignation of his charge 
and demanding resignation of his 
colleagues of their charges, Dr 
Khare was guilty of grave error 
of judgment... He was guilty 
of indiscipline in that he acted in 
spite of warning against any 
precipitate action.” 

- “His resignation was the first 
direct cause of the exercise for 
the first time since the accep- 
tance of office by the Congress 
by a Governor of his special 
powers whereby Dr Khare’s 
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three colleagues were dismissed... 
Dr Khare was further guilty of 
indiscipline in accepting the invi- 
tation of the Governor to form a 
new Ministry and contrary to 
practice, of which he was aware, 
in actually forming a new Ministry 
and taking the oath of allegiance 
withou' reference to the Parliamen- 
tary Sub-Committee of the work- 
ing Committee, specially when he 
knew the meetings of these ` 
bodies were imminent.” 

The Congress Working Com- 
mittee passed judgment on the 
Governor of the Province in the 
following terms: “The Working 
Committee has also come to the 
conclusion that the Governor of 
the Central Provinces has shown 
by the ugly haste with which he 
turned night into day and forced 
the crisis that has overtaken the 
province, that he was eager. to 
weaken and discredit the Congress 
in so far as it lay in him to do so.” 


Ganthiji’s Criticism 


Mahatma Gandhi wąs as 
uncompromising in his criticism 
of the Governor. In an article 
in Harijan he charged the 
Governor with breaking the 
“spirit of the tacit compact 
between the British Government 
and the Congress’’—the “‘gentle- 
man’s agreement in which both 
are expected to play the game.” 

In the second resignation letter 
Dr Khare admitted that he had 
come to realise that in submitting 
his first resignation and in for- 
ming a new Cabinet he had 
“acted hastily and committed 
an error of judgment.” The 
admission would have but one 
meaning that the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Committee had the final 
say in constituting and re-con- 
stituting in the provinces that 
would work in its name and on its 
behalf. 

There is no doubt that the 
Governor’ was . constitutionally 
correct in acting on the advice of 
Dr Khare. But what was consti- 
tutionally correct might not be 
politically prudent. He was not 
well advised to accept hastily the 
advice of Dr Khare instead of 
counselling patience. Failure to 
observe "reticence laid his action 
open to misunderstanding and 
made it liable to the condemna- 
tion of the Congress Working 
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Committee. 

This episode humbled and 
eroded the discretionary power 
of Governor in choosing his 
Ministers. 

Lastly came the constitutional 
deadlock in Bengal. On March 
28, 1945 the Opposition Parties 
in the Bengal Legislative Assem- 
bly forced a division on the main 
. Budget Demand on ‘“‘Agricul- 
ture”. The Demand was rejec- 
ted by 106 votes to 97 in a House 
of 250 members. The Chief 
Minister, Sir Nazimuddin de- 
clared it a “snap division” and to 
be treated like that. 

A point of Order was raised 
by the members from the Con- 
gress Party on March 29, 1945 
who maintained that in view of 
the adverse vote in the Legisla- 
could not 


ture, the Ministry 

continue to function in the 

House. 
Syed Nausher Ali, Speaker of 


the Bengal Legislative Assembly 


PUNJAB UNITED FRONT 
MINISTRY 


(Continued from Page 21) 


the first orders of the Gill Minis- 
try was to stay the functioning of 
these Committees’. 


3) The leadership of our party 
took steps to educate party ranks 
at all levels to ensure that they 
did not support individual re- 

- quests for favours or ,undue be- 
nefits and to try to get cases of 
individual injustices rectified at 
the district level. 


All these and such other pro- 
blems, however, were not discus- 
sed in the meetings of the Co-or- 
dinating Committee of the United 
Front. There is no doubé that the 
Ministry would have had bigger 
achievements to its credit had 
this been done. 
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gave his ruling on the point of 
order raised by the Congress 
members and declared that the 
House could not function unless 
a new Ministry was formed. He 
therefore adjourned the House 
sine die. In that ruling the Speaker 
maintained: “... The Ministry 
is the creature of the house; this 
House can make and unmake 
the Ministry and the Governor 
is but the registering authority 
of the decision of the House.” 
Mr R. G. Casey, Governor of 
Bengal, in a statement issued on 
March 31, 1945 remarked: “The 
Bengal Ministry headed by Sir 
Nazimuddin was defeated in the 
Assembly by 106 votes to 97 
and the whole Budget Demand 
under the Head  “‘Agriculture’’ 
was rejected. The Chief Minister 
claimed that the defeat*was on a 
snap division and on the following 
day offered to test the confidence 
of the House on the remaining 
demands and resgin if defeated, 


The Speaker of the Assembly ruled 
that after its defeaton a Budget 
grant, the Ministry could no longer 
function in the House and ad- 
journed the Assembly sine die 
leaving the remaining grants of 
the Budget undisposed of one way 
or the other. J refrain from com- 
ment on the legality or constitu- 
tional propriety of this action 
but Iam bound to recognise that a 
breakdown of the normal 
machinery of the State has taken 
place in this Province....” 


Erosion of discretionary power 
of the Governor on terminating 
the Ministry was thus completed 
by Syed Nausher Ali’s ruling. 


These episodes from the days 
before independence have a 
direct relevance for us today. 
They help to understand its 
Constitutional implications of 
discretionary power of the Go- 
vernor from the very sou ve from 
which it has been adopted. 
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i A CONSTITUTION operates in a 
specific social milieu, it re- 
flects the social fabric, as also 


facilitates socio-economic changes 


in the desired direction within 
the specified political framework. 
A chainging society of neces- 
sity, has to have a dynamic cons- 
titution which at every stage of 
its development must be able to 
satisfy these two criteria. 

The British Constitution 
reflects the British national urge 
to conserve if possible and com- 
promise when necessary; the 
American Constitution reflects 
the natural urge to preserve indi- 
vidual liberty as they understand 
it; the Swiss Constitution reflects 
Swiss suavity and their desire to 
maintain representative insti- 
tution at all levels of corporate 
decision-making; the Soviet 
Constitution reflects the Soviet 
people’s desire for the maximum 
mobilization of resources towards 
building up a socialist society 
based on the principle of demo- 
cratic centralism. 

The Indian Constitution 
fails to satisfy either of these two 
criteria. Partly based on parlia- 
mentary sovereignty, partly on 
judicial supremacy; partly uni- 
tary, partly federal; partly rigid, 
partly flexible; the Indian 
Constitution attempts to in- 
corporate in a single frame-work 
a number of different institutions, 
each of them, individually .and 
in their specific social grooves, 
of proved merit. The fact that 
each of the different institutions, 
strait-jacketed into our consti- 
tution from a varying range 
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`of human experiences like the 


UK, USA, Ireland, Canada 
has not operated as well in our 
“social context as in their natural 
„habitats, may as much be due to 
their inapplicability in the In- 
dian context as also to their faulty 
integration. 

` Thẹ makers of the Indian 
Constitution did not spell out a 
clearly-defined set ‘of social 
and economic objectives. Pro- 
bably it was not given to the re- 
presentatives of roughly 35% of 
the adult population to spell out 
permanently the goals for the 
nation. It was as ‘well; for, an 
amorphous assortment consti- 
tuting the Constituent Assembly 
was pre-eminently unsuited to 
the task of spelling out clearly 
defined goals. 

But the trouble of operating 
such a constitution with so vast 
possibilities in a changing so- 
ciety like that of India is ap- 
parent, all the class conflicts find 
their reflection in the attempts of 
the warring classes to mould the 
Constitution to suit their class 
interests. The resulting stresses 
and strains often spill out beyond 
the possible stretching limits of 
the Constitution. The increasing 
desire of the growing articulate 
mass in India to seek changes 
outside the constitutional frame- 
work and the corresponding de- 
sire of the ruling classo squeeze 
the permissible limits of the Cons- 
titution is an evidence of this class 
struggle. No wonder, that some- 
time, as in West Bengal the whole 
constitutional „machinery comes 
to a grinding halt. 

The competing set of class- 
interests are reflected in every 
stage of the operation of the 


Constitution. In April 1955, while ` 


speaking on the fourth amendment 
of the Constitution, Nehru spoke 
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Governor in Indian Constitution 


about his desire to build a new 
society, he emphasized the fact 
that he would brook of no hin- 
drance in the path of building 
the new social order; “if the 
Constitution stands in the way, 
we will amend the Constitution”. 
About the judges who by their 
decision in the Sholapur Mills 
case prompted the amendment, 
Nehru said: “we honour our 
judges. .but....we will tole- 
lerate no legal quibbles; no law, 
no judge is going to come in 
our way....; the legislatures must 
not be interfered with by Courts 
of Law in such measure of social 
reform”, 

Not long after, in 1967, when 
the changed political situation 
brought the social order nearer 
possibility, the Supreme Court, 
in the Golaknath: case, made 
constitutional. changes in matters 
pertaining to “Fundamental 
Rights” :impošsible. Simulta- 
neously, one heard many new 
interpretations about the nature 
of the Indian Constitution; views 
were expressed in favour of the 
judiciary being above all demo- 
cratic criticism, Governor being 
the guardian of the Constitu- 
tion at the States level, funda- 


. mental rights being so funda- 


mental so as to be beyond the 
purview of popular sovereignty. 
All these in spite of the fact that 
the, constitution left no’ doubts 
whatsoever as to where sove- 
rignty lay, when its preamble 
began with: “We the people 
of India’; and there was no 
evidence to suggest that the Con- 
stitution of India bound all future 
generations in a permanent, in- 
alienable and unalterable ‘social 
contract’ of the Hobbesian model. 
The need to use sophisticated 
legal parlance to plug the loop- 
holes of a loosely-worded consti- 
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tution with unlimited possibilities 
is apparent enough in this phase 
of the class struggle in India. 
Under such compulsion it is al- 
ways possible to draw from the 
vast body of literature constituting 
nthe debates of a wide assortment 
of people, in support of one’s 
own position and hold them aloft 
as the ‘intention’ of the Consti- 
` tution-makers. 

In fact, nothing is more diffi- 
cult of clear identification than 
as towhat were their intentions 
as a group, as apart from the 
intentions of the individuals 
constituting the Assembly; and 
the intentions of some were doubt- 
ful, of some confused, and of 
some—in an era of rising 
political expectations—a desire 
to play to the gallery by using 
-shibboleths. The result was the 

‘ creation of the monstrosity called 
the Indian Constitution based 
upon the °35 Act, granted as a 
concession to Indian nationalism 
by the British Parliament (which 
Nehru earlier called “a machine 
with strong brakes and no en- 
gine’’), with a set of ‘Fundamental 
Rights’ and ‘Directive Principles’ 
added to signify the changed status 
from a dominion to a Common- 
wealth member. 

The haste of members of the 
Assembly to bring about imme- 
diate Constitutional self-govern- 
ment after a long drawn out 
struggle for independence is 
understandable, as also their 
desire to take the line of least 
resistance by a loosely drafted 
constitution in the hope that the 
good intentions of the operators 
would iron out the rough edges 
in course of the operation of the 
Constitution; in a situation where 
multi-party government was yet 
a far-fetched possibility such ex- 
pectations are understandable. In 
any case, out of the alternatives 
open to the Constituent Assembly; 
of the Presidential form of. the 
American model; the irremoval 
permanent executive of the 
Swiss type and the Panchayati 
Raj of the Gandhian model; 
there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the British Parliamentary 
form was the only one with which 
the Assembly members were close- 
ly acquainted; and it was adopt- 
.ed as “the lesser-most evil”, 
as Sri H. V. Kamath put it. 

Apart from this, the parlia- 
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mentary model which was finally 
adopted had some other ad- 
vantages in the Indian conditions 
which may or may not have gone 
into the considerations of the 
Constitution-makers, but were, 
and continue to be, so basic to 
the needs of the Indian situation 
that it will be a reproach to the 
social conscience of intelligent 
Assembly members not to have 
recognised them. 

(1) A parliamentary. govern- 


‘ment is more suited to the needs 


of socio-economic transformation, 
because of the co-ordination bet- 
ween the executive and the legis- 
lature possible in this form. In 
contrast, in a Presidential form 
with the separation of powers 
social-economic changes are a 
more painful process, with an 
executive hamstrung by an unco- 
operative legislature, as was the 
experience of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration with its limited com- 
mitment during the New Deal 
Era. 

(2) As a reaction to the ir- 
responsible government of the 
colonial period it was natural to 
put the necessary premium to- 
wards the building of responsible 
government in as many levels of 
decision-making as possible; in 
the central and state governments 
to begin with, and at district 

nd village level at a later stage. 
his made it necessary that the 
administrators be permanently 
answerable and responsible to 
popular representatives: at all 
levels of government, a principle 
that was inherent in the parlia- 
mentary form. 

Along with these, another 
factor was relevant to the Indian 
context, not so much to the na- 
ture of executive as to the nature 
of Centre-State Relations in the 
proposed federal system 

(3) The need to recognise the 
regional diversities within the 
unity and‘ stability of the nation. 


- A commitment to remove regional 


disparities had to be based on the 
improvement of the social, eco- 
nomic and political condition of 
backward regions rather than to 
bring the whole nation to a dull 
uniformity with an equilibrium 


‘brought at the level of the lowest 


common denominator. 

Any assessment of the Indian 
Constitution and of its consti- 
tuent agencies including that of the 


"Art 


” Governor has to be made within 


this broad frame of reference. 
Intentions of the Constituent 
Assembly being as impossible of 
identification as were the inten- 
tions of individual members 
constituting the Assembly it is 
better to categorise. the expres- 
sions of members as promises 
of members than intention of the 
Assembly, 


Governor’s Position 


Having spelt out the broad 
frame-work to assess the role as- 
signed to the Governor in the 
Indian Constitution it is neces- 
sary to evaluate it in the two 
broad spheres referred to 
before: (1) Governor’s role as 
a part of the  represenative 
government in the states; (2) 
Governor’s role in the federal 
structure. 


(1) Governor’s Role in the State 
Government 


Art 154(1) of. the Constitu- 
tion of India reads, the executive 
power of the state shall be vested 
in the Governor and shall be ex- 
ercised by him either directly 
or through officers subordinate 
to him in accordance with the 
Constitution’. The constitution 
is unambiguous in this clause 
except for the fact that it keeps 
it unclear as to what constitutes 
executive power; the judiciary, 
however, in successive pronoun- 
cements defined executive power 
as the “‘residue of the function of 
government after legislative and 
judicial functions have been taken 
away? (Ref : Jayantilal Amrit- 
lal vs F. N. Rana Supreme Court 
Judgement, Shah J. quoting 
Mukherjee J.) - 

The confusion begins with 
163; Art 163(1) reads 

‘There shall be a council of Minis- 
ters with the Chief Minister at the 
head to aid and advise the Gover- 
nor in the exercise of his functions, 
except in so far as he is by or 
under this constitution required to 
exercise his functions or any of 


' them in his discretion’; Art 162(2) 
‘ and (3) gives the Governor the 


discretion to determine the scope 


' of his discretionary powers by 


keeping it out of legislative com- 
petence or judicial review. 
Since the Governor’s dis- 
cretionary powers constitute the 
major difference of the Governor’s 
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position vis-a-vis-the state council 
of Ministers with the correspond- 
ing provision in Art’ 74 deter- 
mining the- President’s position 
in relation to Central Council of 
Ministers, it may be useful to 
discuss the Governor’s position 
in the two different spheres (i) 
in respect of which the Governor’s 
position is analogous to the Presi- 
dent; (i) those in which it is 
different in the sphere of his dis- 
cretionary powers. 


(i) Governor vis-a-vis Council of _ 
Ministers in State 


Art 1641) of the Constitu- 
tion states that ‘the Chief Minister 
shall be appointed by the Gover- 
nor and the other ministers shall 
be appointed by the Governor on 
the advice of the Chief Minister, 
and the Ministers shall hold office 
during the pleasure of thé Gover- 
nor;. Art 164 (2) states : ‘the 
Council of Ministers shall be 


collectively responsible to the- 
Legislative Assembly of the 
State’, 


From a composite reading of 
the successive clauses of this article 
it is obvious that the Governor’s 
discretion to. appoint the Chief 
Minister is untenable in view of 
the required collective responsibi- 
lity of the Council of Ministers 
to the Legislative Assembly. Quite 
clearly, the Governor has no other 
alternative, but to appoint the 
leader. of the majority party as 
the Chief Minister and only the 
latter’s nominees in the Council 
of Ministers. This is true of the 
President in the exercise of the 
corresponding provisions as much 
as to any other constitutional 
Head of a cabinet government. 

But where the constitution 
remains unclear is in extra-or- 
dinary situation (quite common 
now in India) where, (a) there is 
no party having an absolute 
majority in the Legislature, (b) 
there is no chosen leader in the 
majority party. Under such 
circumstances, the British Con- 
stitution, by convention, grants the 
experience of a hereditary mo- 
natch to come into full play in 
determining the Prime Minister as 
one who out of a competing set 
of .persons %is potentially best 
able to obtain the confidence of 
the House. The experience of the 
Britishers in most cases has 
justified their faith in the choice 
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of the Constitutional Head.. 
Can, or should, the same right be 
conferred under similar cir- 
cumstances to a person wielding 
the limited experience of an 
elective post (which makes it also 
political) like the President of 
India is a matter on which the 
Constitution, in its written form, 
remains ambiguous; could such a 
choice be léft to a nominated 
Governor is a matter on which 
the Constitution also remains 
annoyingly silent. But it seems 
logical to suppose that by taking 
the normal conventions of cabinet 
government, the Governor as the 
Constitutional Head of the State 
Government has such powers 
under these two specific circums- 
tances. 

` Apart from the two extra- 
ordinary ` situations mentioned 
above, in the specific. political 
context of India where party- 
loyalties are less on grounds of 
ideology than of patronage, the 
Constitutional Head—be he the 
President or the Governor—is 
faced with another possibility 
when ‘defections’ so swings party 
position in the legislature that 
there are genuine reasons to be- 
lieve that the Council of Minis- 
ters ceases to be in a position 


where it could stand the test of. 


the requirement of collective res- 
ponsibility to the legislature. Theo- 
retically, under such circums- 
tances the Constitutional Head 
has‘ the legal right to exercise his 
discretion in the choice of a new 
Chief Minister from amongst 
the members of the legislature if 
he is able lo prove openly by 
clearly identifiable criteria all 
of the following: 
defections’. are real; (b) that, 
the Chief Minister’s refusal to 
summon the legislature was pre- 
cisely to avoid the test of col- 
lective responsibility of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers to the Legislative 
Assembly; (c) that the new Chief 
Minister and the Council’ of 
Ministers will be able to stand 
such a test before the legislature. 

In the absence of any clearly 
spelled out criteria to prove any 
of these three preconditions by 
the Governor independent of 
the legislature, it seems clear 
that till such times as such cri- 
teria are codified it is only the 
legislature which can pass a judge- 
ment on .all of the aforesaid 


(a) that, the - 


‘condition; till such time, the Chief 


remains within his 
rights to take 


Minister 
constitutional 


` advantage of Art 175 laying 


down the maximum period of 
six months, which according to 
the article, ‘shall not intervene 
between its last sitting in one. 
session and the date appointed: 


for its first sitting in the next _ 


session. Till such times as ‘de~ ` 
fections’ remain a political reality, 
the Governor cannot deny the 
existing Chief Minister the right 
to lure back the defectors; the 
Governor even cannot dismiss 


the legislature without exhausting | 


all possibilities of government by 
the old legislature and by grant- 
ing the Chief Minister such a 
right to continue in Office. 


Incidentally at least two 


„members of the Constituent As- 


sembly visualised such possi- 
bilities and spoke on the subject; 
Chowdhury Khaliqzaman spoke 
of ensuring loyalty to the parties 
in the communal context, though 
he himself, like a few of his 
contemporaries withdrew his 
loyalty to the nation by migrating 
to Pakistan. Mr R. K. Sidhwa 
also spoke how under the ’35 
Act the Governors created “hell 
and . mischief’ by choosing 
Premiers to suit their own. 
ends and not necessarily the one 
who had majority support. The 
Assembly’s views remain unclear 
on the subject though it was 
assumed that under normal cir- 
cumstances the Governor or the 
President would have no other 
option than to appoint the leaders 
of the majority party as the Chief 
Minister, and the Prime Minister 
respectively. 

“Aid and Advise’ 

While granting the Gover- 
nor, as the Constitutional Head, 
the discretion to appoint the 
Chief Minister in the two extra- 
ordinary cases mentioned earlier, 
it is clear that like any other 
Constitutional Head, in all matters 


the Governor has to abide by ` 


the ‘aid and advice’ of his Council 
of Ministers, like the President 
vis-a-vis the Union Council 
of Ministers, except in those cases 


Clearly specified as are to be 


exercised in his discretion and 
those by implication under extra- 
ordinary circumstances. 

The term ‘aid and advise’ 
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borrowed from the British Consti- 
tution, without the convention 
of the British Parliament is im- 


possible of application. A more ' 


specific terminology indicating the 
clear obligation of the Governor 
to abide by such advice as also 
more specific codification of what 
constituted the Governor’s dis- 
cretionary' powers would certainly 
have avoided the conflict of juris- 
diction between the Governor 
and the state Council of Minis- 
ters, precisely to avoid which 


_ an appointed functionary as Go- 
_ yernor was preferred to an elected 


one. In the absence of a clear-cut 
constitutional provision on the 
subject it may be worthwhile to go 


into the reasons for the adoption 


~ 


of this method of appointment to 
come to some conclusions about 
the nature of the executive created 
for the states. As k 
aptly put the view of the Drafting 
Committee, “the real issue is 
not nomination or election, but 
what powers you propose to give 
to your Governors. If he is 
merely a constitutional head then 
nomination is desirable”. - 

Sri. H. V. Kamath said : “if, 
as it is, the object of the consti- 
tution is to have cabinet form of 
government in every state, . then 
the choice of an elected governor 
is inappropriate; cabinet govern- 
ment needs an impartial consti- 
tutional head ora figurehead, a 
symbol. A directly elected 
governor is likely to come into 
conflict with a Chief Minister who 
is elected only from one consti- 
tuency’’. ; 

Alladi also spoke in the same 
strain; “the - Assembly. has 
accepted introduction of res- 
ponsible government in the 
states, that the Governor is merely 
a constitutional head and that the 
real executive power has been 
vested ina ministry responsible to 
the Lower House in the different 
states....°? nowhere the. system 
of elected Governor exists where 
responsible government is ex- 
pected; “the central fact to be 
remembered is that the Governor 
is to be a constitutional head.. 
if that is the position to be occu- 


pied by the Governor, the Gover- . 


nor chosen by the Government of 
India, presumably with the con- 
sent of the provincial government 


Ambedkar - 


.a Supervisory Council 
also envisaged to advise them in 


on a party ticket”. . 

Nehru also favoured nomi- 
nated Governors for, this is 
really a more democratic pro- 
cedure than the other (elected) 
procedure in the sense that the 
latter would not make the demo- 
cratic machine work smoothly’. 
(Nehru’s support for the pro- 
cedure was also for other reasons 
like it enabled the appointment 
of “eminent people, sometimes 
people who have not taken too 
great a part in politics”, as also 


to represent the numerous mino- . 


rity groups in the country who 
would have lesser chances in an 
election). 
There are many other subs- 
tantiations of this view of. the 
Governor, apart from those im- 
plied by the nature of his ap- 
pointment. The Assembly, in 
fact, was so obsessed with what 
Granville Austin calls, “the feared 
misuse of executive power”, 
that it discussed about the fea- 
sibility of an Instrument of Ins- 
tructions embodying in written 
form -several of the major con- 
ventions of cabinet government 
including, the clear obligation of 
the President and the Governors 


- to abide by the advice of their 


respective Council of Ministers; 
was 


the exercise of their functions. 
Though these proposals wére 
later dropped on the clear assu- 
rance given: by Ambedkar and 
others that the President and the 
Governor could act only on. the 
advice of the respective ministers, 
and also because of Alladi’s 
warning that a partial list of 
convention included in the 
Instrument of Instructions may 
lead the Executive to suppose that 
all those not specifically denied 
belonged to the spheye of execu- 
tive power. However the reasons 
given by the Chief. Draftsman of 
the Constitution, 
while urging its adoption as well 
as while moving its deletion are 


‘relevant to the issue of Gover- 


Ambedkar, . 


nor’s powers. While ‘moving its | 


. adoption, Ambedkar said that a 


provincial legislature, could, : by- 
citing the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions, force a Governor or a 
President to heed to the advice of 
his ministers or face impeachment 


is likely to discharge his functions | proceedings for violation of the 
better than one who is elected | constitution; he, of course, even | 
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then rejected a member’s sug- 
gestion that the convention be 
made justiciable. 

Later, when Ambedkar him- 
self moved for the deletion of the 
clause, he .said that, the Instru- ' 
ment would be redundant, for, 
he was sure that the members of 
the Executive, Legislative and 
Judicial branches know their 
function, their limitation, and 
their duties....the Executive is 
bound to obey. the legislature 
wihout, any kind of compulsory 
obligation laid down in the Con- 
stitution. One wishes Ambedkar 
was alive to see his prophecy 
tested. 

_ Even Sri K. M. Munshi and 
Syama Prasad Mukherjee, whose 
political successors seem’to be so 
unclear about the nature’ of the 
Governor’s powers and position 
except in ‘suitable’ ‘cases, were 
very categorical in their expres- 
sion about the nature of the 
Governor’s powers. Mr Munshi’s 


_dtaft provided for the powers 


of the Executive like those of the 
British Monarch, but explicitly 
laying ‘down that he was to act 
only on the. advice of his minis- 
ters; S. P. Mukherjee also em- 
phasized the need for the Head 
of the. State to act “only ‘on 
ministerial > advice’? and also 
provided for this obligation in 
written form. Messrs Alladi 
and Ayyangar in their joint 
memorandum pleaded for strict 


‘adherence to the British Cabinet 


form including’ its unwritten 
conventions. The Union: Cons- 
titution © ‘Committee ultimately 
agreed: to the draft in the form 
suggested by Alladi and Ayyangar. . 

While discussing’ Art 74 
concerning the corresponding 
provision with regard to the 
President’s powers, Ambedkar 
promised a sceptic House, while 
the Instrument was deleted, 
that the President could only 
act, and always, on the advice 
of the Council of Ministers. 

Sri H. V. Kamath asked the 
pointed question ; “If -in- any 
particular case the President does 
not act upon the advice of his 
ministers, will that be tantamount 
to a violation of the Constitu- 
tion 2’ Ambedka® replied : 
“there is not the slightest doubt 
about it”. 

Even after the constitution , 
came into operation, but long 
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before multi-party government 
became a possibility, on Septem- - 
ber 18, 1951, or Rajendra Prasad 
wrote to Nehru expressing a 
desire to act solely on his own 
judgement when giving assent 
to Bills, when sending messages 
to Parliament and when returning 
Bills for Parliament’s reconsidera- 
tion. Nehru transmitted Prasad’s 
` views to Alladi and Setalvad. 

Setalvad wrote back saying, 
“by Art : 74(1) the President 
is required to act on all matters 
with the aid and advice of his 
Council of Ministers”; Setalvad 
also cited Alladi’s statement in 
the Constituent Assembly, that 
“the people” elect the Parliament, 
from which comes the Council 
oftMinisters; hence, he said, power 
lies with the Council of Ministers 
and not with the President or the 
Governor. 

Alladi himself wrote back 
to Nehru, that it was “perfectly 
clear’? that the President’s posi- 
tion was analoguous to that of 
“a Constitutional Monarch in 
England...... and there is no 
sphere of his function in respect 
of which he can act without re- 
ference to the advice of his minis- 
ters”. 

The Judiciary also, in suc- 
cessive pronouncements, of 
course without the compelling 
circumstances of the present stage 
of the class war, had taken this 
stand. In the case of Ram Jawaya 
Kanpur Vs State of Punjab, the 
Supreme Court said that, “our 
Constitution had adopted the 
English system of parliamentary 
executive; and that “the President 
and the Governors were consti- 
tutional heads of the executive 
and that real excutive power was 
vested in the Council of Ministers”. 
Even the Calcutta High Court 
in 1950, in the case of Sunil Kumar 
Bose vs Chief Secretary, Govern- 
ment of West Bengal gave the 
verdict that “the Governor under 
the present Constitution cannot 
act except in accordance with the 
advice of his ministers. Under 
the Government of India Act, 
1935, the position was different. 
The Governor could do certain 
acts in his discretion, that is, 
without asking for the advice of 
any minister; he could do certain 
acts in his individual capacity, 
that is, only after consulting his 
ministers but he was not bound 
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when acting in his individual 
capacity to follow the advice of 
of his ministers. Under the pre- 
sent constitution the power to 
act in his discretion or in his 
individual capacity has been taken 
away and the Governor, there- 
fore, must act on the advice of 
his ministers”. 

It seems clear from the im- 
plications of Cabinet government, 
discussions in the Constituent 
Assembly and judicial pronounce- 
ments, that the ‘aid and advice’ 
of the Council of Ministers’ is 
obligatory for the Governor in 
all matters. It is useful here to go 
into the factors which led to the 
clause being drafted in the way 
that it was. 


Governor’s Discretionary Powers 


The qualifying clause in Art: 
163 (1) & (2) make the Govern- 
ors power appear dispropor- 
tionately more arbitrary than is 
warranted by him as a Consti- 
tutional Head, a role that was 
assigned to him. 

Ambedkar said in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly that the Drafting 
Committee had felt that the 
Governor was not to have any 
kind of functions; {‘no function 
which he is required to discharge 
either in his discretion or in his 


individual judgement’, and that, . 


this reason, as already stated, 
prompted the Assembly in favour 
of nominated Governor. 

Sri H. V. Kamath, while 
moving the amendment urging 
for deletion ofthe part reading: 
‘except in so far as he is by or 
under this Constitution required 
to exercise his function or any 
of them in his discretion’, said, 
that Ambedkar’s promise: made it 
obvious that the Governors were 
bound to accept the advice of 
their Ministers, and that, having 
created nominated Governors it 
was wrong to invest him with 
discretionary powers; he said, 
“no departure from the princi- 
ple of Constitutional government 
should be favoured except for 
reasons of emergency, and these 
discretionary powers must be 
done -away with”. 

Shri H. N. Kunzru expressed 
the hope that in accordance 
with the principles of responsi- 
ble government, “the Governor 
will in all matters accept the 
advice of his ministers”. 


Alladi,“ though he supported 
the article as it was drafted, said 
that, “the Govenor shall always 
act on ministerial responsibility 
except in particular or specific 
cases where he is empowered to 
act in his discretion’’, but, he 
said, “‘so long as there are articles 
in the constitution which enable 
the Governor to act in his 
discretion and in certain circum- 
stances, it may be, to over-ride 
the cabinet or to refer to the Pre- 
sident, this article as it is framed 
is perfectly in order”. 

Sri R. K. Chowdhury (Assam) 
asked the question whether 
the Cabinet was competent to 
advise on matters where the Go- 
vernor exercised his discretion; 
Ambedkar replied; “‘investing 
the Governor with certain 
discretionary powers is in no 
sense contrary to or in no sense a 
negation of responsible govern- 
ment’, the clause is a 
very limited clause....will have 
to be read in conjunction with 
such otber articles which spe- 
cially reserve the powers to the 
Governor. [It is not a 
general clause giving the Go- 
vernor power to disregard the ' 
advice of his ministers in any 
matter in which he finds he. ought 
to disregard”, however, he said, 
“the House cannot escape 
from maintaining in some 
manner that the Governor shall 
have discretion”. 


Sri Kamath asked the- 
pointed question: “Is there no 
material difference between 


Art: 61 (i) (in the present Consti- 
tution it is numbered Art: 164 
(1) and this article ?? Ambedkar 
replied: “Of course there is, 
because we do not want to vest 
the President with any discre- 
tionary power. Because the pro- 
vincial governments are réquired 
to work in subordination to the 
Central Government, the Gov- 
ernor will reserve certain. 
things in order to give the Presi- 
dent the: opportunity to see that 
the rules under which the pro- 
vincial governments are sup- 
posed to act according to the 
Constitution or in subordination 
to the Central Government. 
Though Sri Kamath’s amend- 
ment was rejected it is obvious 
that the Governor’s discretionary 
powers were mere related to the 
needs of the Central Govern- 
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ment in its relation with the 
State Governments rather than 
to restrict the obligation of the 
Governor to abide by the ‘aid 


_ and advice’ of the Council of 


Ministers, a principle that was 
inherent in the cabinet govern- 
ment which was assigned to the 
states. 


Governor’s -Role in the Federal 
Structure 


In the Constituent Assembly 
Sri H. N. Kunzru warned 
against the Central Executive con- 
trolling the states, which ‘‘may 
lead to dictatorship in the country” 
and in any case, he expressed the 
view that means other than’ the 
Office of the Governor should be 
found to deal with the States; 
“let us divest ourselves completely 
of the notion that the Governor 
is to be used in any way in order 
to carry out the wishes of the 
Central Executive”. He sug- 
gested that instead of the Office 
of Governor, the President’s right 
of vetoing State Legislation and 
his emergency powers were eff- 
ective instruments for the centre 
to deal with the states. He warned 
that, “even in emergencies “‘Gov- 
ernors should not be vested 
with powers which may lead them 
to come into, conflict with the 
State Cabinet”, and that in all 
cases “the responsibility in form 
and reality will be with the Cen- 
tral Executive’. This was so 
necessary if the Governor was to 
play the role of a Constitutional 
Head in the States, a role that 
was ordained for him -by the 
Constitution. 


Nevertheless, there is no 
denying the fact that in the 
Constituent > Assembly some 


views were expressed which 
sought to make the states sub- 
servient to the centre and the Gov- 
ernor was to act as the. . effec- 
tive Central Agency, some views 
were also expressed which sought 
to see the Governor’s Office as a 
“Link” in Centre-State 
tionship. 


“Sri Brajeshwar Prasad, who 


proposed the amendment which 
made it possible to have nomi- 
nated Governors said that, “in 
the interest of All-India unity, 
and with a view to encouraging 
centripetal tendencies, it is 
-necessary that the authority of 
the Government of India should 
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be maintained - intact over the 
provinces”. 


sion to have nominated Gover- 
nors was based on other reasons 
—that of preserving representat- 
ive government in the states; 
given Dr. Prasaď’s 
opinion, Governor should not 
only have had discretionary po- 
wers, but powers in his individual 
judgement, which was provided 
for in the °35 Act, and all accord- 
ing to him related to the need of 
“All-India Unity? and “en- 
couraging centripetal tendencies.” 

Sri Kamath said that, though 
the emphasis today is more upon 
the Union pattern of our state 
than upon its federal aspects”, 
“subject to the strength 
and: the stability of the country 
as a whole it is essential for us 
to give in course of time more 
powers to the people in every 
province”. , 

Alladi spoke of the Governor 
as one of the many “method; by 
which harmony could be secured 
between the centre and the pro- 
vinces”. He emphasized the need 
for consultation with the state 
government in, the appointment 
of Governors,- who, according 
to him, should be -one who. is 
not mixed up in provincial party 


, Struggle or faction, one, who. will 


“add a close link between the 
centre and the provinces, and a 
clash between the provinces and 
the centre will be avoided which 
will otherwise occasionally result.” 

Nehru said that an elected 
Governor would, “to some extent, 
encourage separatist provincial 
tendency than otherwise”, and 
that elected Governors would 
mean “far fewer common links 
with the Centre’, in providing 
for a stable democratic machine 
it is very important for us not 
to take any step which might 
tend towards loosening the fabric 
of India or loosening the govern- 
meatal machinery and thus pro- 
ducing conflicts, ‘“‘unity, stabi- 
lity and security of India should 
be our first consideration”. Spo; 
ken in the communal context this 
speech had a different meaning 
than is now sought to be adduced 
to it. . 

It is clear from the speeches 
of some of the most important 
members in the constituent 
assembly that what was ex- 


Of course, as al- . 
.ready analysed the ultimate deci- 


expressed- 


pected of the Governor was that 
in the exercise of his functions, 
he be a bridge between the Centre 
and ‘the States; but not at the 
cost of the representative govern- 
ment in the state; a task which is 
enjoined upon his Office as much 
from the discussions in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, as by the writ- 
ten provisions as are found in, 
Art 355 which calls upon him to 
“ensure that the government 
of every state is carried on in 
accordance with the provisions 
of this constitution”. In fact it 
will be a clear Violation of the 
constitution, in spirit and in law 
if he fails to preserve the repré- 
sentative government in the states 
by playing any role that is not 
compatible with that of the Consti- 
tutional Head of the State Govern- 
ment. 

It is also clear that these very 
requirements precludes any 
possibility of the Governor’s 
position being used as anything 
like an effective federal agency. If 
he plays a role that is not of a 
constitutional head, the Governor 
is likely to come to a clash with 
the state council of ministers and 
in that case, his role as a bridge 
between the central government 
and the states is less possible; in 
fact he would himself be the pre- 
cise cause of straining centre-state 
relations, as borne out by some 
recent experiences. ; 


Governor’s Powers 


Governor’s discretionary 
powers are fairly well-recognised 
as constituted by Art 200 em- 
powering him to ‘reserve for 
the consideration of the President, 
any bill which in the opinion of 
the’ Governor would, if it became 
law, so derogate from the powers 
of the High Court as to endanger 
the position which that Court is 
by this Constitution designed to 
fulfil’; Art 239 and Sct VI 
Para 18 relating of tribal areas 
and people; Art 356, to report 
to the President of the ‘failure of 
Constitutional machinery in the 
States’; this power he can exer- 
cise independently of the advicé 
of the Council of Ministers, for, 
the failure of the constitutional 
machinery in the states may have 
been caused precisely by the action 
or inaction of the Council of 


- Ministers. 


The right “to be informed, to 
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warn, and to consult’ (Bagehot, 
the English Constitution) can- 
not be denied to the Governor 
as the Constitutional Head of 
the State Government; and by a 
judicious execise of the rights of 
giving advice, counselling delay 
and the need for caution the 
‘Governor can help in building 
for himself an image which en- 
ables him the better to build 
bridges between the govern- 
ment and opposition in the state 
and then in the sphere of centre- 
state relations. 


The Governor is not a 
“dummy or automaton’, he is 
as Alladi said, “not mixed 


up in provincial party struggle or 
faction’’, a mediator of the cabi- 
net and help in the smooth work- 
ing of the cabinet government; 
the central fact to be remembered 
is that the Governor is to be a 
Constitutional Head, a saga- 
cious counsellor and adviser to 
the ministry, one who can 
throw oil over troubled waters”. 


As B. G. Kher said, if good, he- 


can do a lot of good, or also a 


lot of mischief if he chooses to. - 


Conclusion 


On an analysis of the powers 
and functions of the Governor in 
the constitution and keeping in 
view the promises made in the 
Constituent Assembly as also 
the ‘rules of the game’ of the 
Cabinet Government a few codi- 
fied principles need to be laid with 
regard to the Governor’s powers 
in the absence of the conventions 
which were promised when the 
proposal for instructions were 
withdrawn. 

(1) Codification of the 
established and acceptable con- 
ventions of cabinet govern- 
ment. In this sphere the ‘aid 
and advice’ clause is a notorious 
fissure which either needs alte- 
ration or a clear provision laid- 
down that the ‘aid and advice’ 
of the Council of Ministers is 
obligatory for the Governor under 
all circumstances except those 
specifically mentioned to be used 
by the Governor in his discretion. 

(2) Clear and precise codi- 
fication of what exactly consti- 
tutes the Governor’s discretionary 
powers if it is different from any- 
thing mentioned in the foregoing 
analysis. 

- (3) Clear . codification of the 


need for consultation with the 
state cabinet before the appoint- 
ment of the Governor, and also 
the provision that Governors 
under no circumstances (like the 
Supreme Court Judges) have 
anything more than a fixed five- 
year term. This would partly 
remove the compulsion on the 
part of the Governor for any 
possible central bias, which 
his appointment procedure may 
impel him to do. 

(4) In this connection, the 
Governor’s position 
utilised to serve the purpose 
of maintaining equality of state- 
hood (like the Senate does in the 
USA) by an annual panel pre- 
pared out of a, representation 
submitted by each of the state 
legislatures or at least making 
it necessary that the annual 
panel out of which Governors 
are chosen, are approved by the 
National Development Council 
represented by all the State Chief 


could be. 


Ministers. 
(5) Codification of a clearly 


identifiable criteria to recognise 


as to what constitutes ‘defection’; 
in this connection it is necessary 
to put a price on defection by 
making it necessary for the ‘de- 
fector’ to seek a fresh mandate 
from his. Constituency. This may 
discourage indiscriminate and 


- opportunist “defections”, 


In the changed political con- 
text after the General Election of 
1967, all the above principles will 
be self-denying ordinances for 
the non-Congress Governments. 
But it may be worthwhile for 
them to work for these if this 
country has to remain an “‘in- 
destructible union of indestruc- 
tible states”; laying down fair 
and clearly recognisable ‘rules 
of the game’ would spare the non- 


Congress parties of the same char- ` 


ges which one unqualifiedly can 
put on the present leadership. 


rr 
WHITHER INDIAN MUSLIMS ? 
(Continued from Page 18) ° . 


Kripalani’s report to the dustbin. 


Complete Frustration 


When India went for the 
fourth time to pollsin 1967, the 
Indian Muslims were completely 
frustrated and angry. There was 
no more Nehru in whom they 
would pin their faith. There was 
no question for them of suppor- 
ting the Jan Sangh. The Right 
party, Swatantra inspite of its secu- 


lar character had hardly reached ' 


them. With the exception of the 
Communist parties,none of the 
Left parties had any influence 
among them. 

But the Muslims were deter- 
mined to teach a lesson to the 
Congress. Their voting trend 
was more negative, than positive. 
They voted for the Opposition 


parties not because these parties ~ 


had any appeal for them, but 
because. they just did not want to 
vote for the Congress. 

Some of the political parties 
like Swatantra, the Communists, 
the PSP and the SSP to cash 
in on the Muslim votes made 
tall promises to the Indian 
Muslims. They probably them- 
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selves never thought that they 
would be able to replace the Con- 
gress rule, and that too in alliance 
with the extreme fascist party, the 
Jan Sangh in UP and Bihar. 

After the General Election 
this year and the emergence of 
non-Congress governments in 
many States, the frustration of the 
Indian Muslims is complete. 
They are leaderless and are fast 
losing faith in themselves and 
Indian politicians irrespective of 
their communal and party affilia- 
tions. Some of the extreme Mus- 
lim revivalist elements in alliance 
with the international Muslim 
Brotherhood is fostering separa- 
tist tendencies ar ong them. 


The Muslim question in India . 


is as much a live issve today as 
it was before the partition of the 
country twenty years ago. We 
cannot allow one-sixth of Indian 
population just to be a silent and 
passive onlooker of the Indian 
drama. We cannot allow them 
to go the Naga or the Mizo way. 
The minority problem in India is 
a national probelm and it has to 
be tackled at the national level 
with imagination and toleration. 
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TANGENT 





T was nice hearing from you; 
and Isee you write to me 
every year this time. Yes, dear 
Republic, I haven’t forgotten you. 
In fact I like you alot (for which 
reason I’ve even made laws for 
your sake). I like you as much 
as my own sons and daughters 
and in-laws and nephews and 
nieces, to whom however my 
primary responsibility is. But 
this law I’ve made for youis as 
effective as the law I’ve made for 
my boys and girls which says 
that any job that’s going spare 
must be given to any member of 
my family who’s going spare. 
Well, this law for you says that 
any activity against you is unlaw- 
ful. Ofcourse you would want 
me to look after your affairs, and 
so, we’re back to the position 
that any activity against me, or 
my boys and girls, is unlawful. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of 
freedom. It’s been so long 
enough, and it was time we return- 
ed the courtesy. So now weve 
liberty as the price of eternal 
vigilance. That’s just for your 
sake, dear Rep. 

Also, weve made you the 
first ever Republic in history 
that’s legislated for its integrity. 
People might turn round and say” 
-that it is ridiculous to legislate, 
for such a thing, since the terri- 
torial integrity of a country is 
self-evident, and a country can 
Be held together only by liberal 
consent, asthe case of Canada 
proves. 
just the point. The canard that 
it was the East India Company 
and not me that gathered you up 
into your present dimensions 
had to be busted. It’s many 
years since the East India Com- 
- pany quit, and even though there 
are other companies who are 


prepared to put the whole lot of | 


us on their pay roll and thus 
achieve effective national inte- 
gration, I don’t want it that way. 
I would rather honour the wishes 
of Nehru. who wanted this to be 
a modern and fast marching 
state. 

And just ‘what is that? A 
state which employs the most 
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` nonsense. 


But that alone is not ' 


sophisticated methods to carry 
on. Not a state which sings 
songs and tries to politick with 
sugar candy. No silly liberal 
democratic appeal to stick toge- 
ther as a nation, no pampering of 
opposition-run state governments, 
no sentimental live-and-let-live 
We'll have IBM 
computers instead, we'll have 
specialists from Massachusetts, 
we'll have the most sophisticated 
Intelligence which will tell me 
time and again if anyone is doing 
anything against you, against me 
and my brood in other words, 
since we’re your attorneys, sort 
of. The whole thing is going to 
be clinical and there will be far 
less of the messy references to the 
people, with their usual vulgarity 
of coarse debate and passion. 
If at all these values have to be 
debated, they will be done in elite 
circles, like the UNCTAD is go- 


ing to be discussed among the ~ 


Kalakshetra and the Punjabi 
Opera ladies. I want you to 
think of South Vietnam for a 
moment; see what a magnificent- 
ly modern state they have turned 
it into. While the Viet Cong 
dive_into the puddles and breathe 
through reeds Thieu’s troops and 
the Marines don’t just go gunning 
for them; but go instead after the 
Viet Cong infrastructure. They 
wouldn’t shoot up a VC hideout 
if it were just that. They would 
have to satisfy themselves that 
it was that’ technological-sound- 
ing infrastructure. That’s the 
spirit in which we go along too. 
We'll help you to stay together 
not through democratic tolerance, 
but through Intelligence, through 
forensic competence, through 
IBM computers, through gadgets 
like Chandrasekhar hopes to bring 
down population. 

Even otherwise, there is every 
reason for you to feel grateful to 
me. The price line, for instance, 
has been held for your sake. It’s 
not been held everywhere, be- 


A 


cause- that would have been a. 


dogmatic thing to do. We've 
allowed a free market to deter- 
mine the prices like the price of 
liberty, but weve held it low 


acknowledging fan moil 


elsewhere so that we’ve been 
able to sell our nonalignment dirt 
cheap. There’s plenty of food in 
the restaurants. Weve even 
permitted Chinese food, so who 
says we're rigid in our attitude 
to China ? People are given the 
freedom to sleep out wherever 
they want, which isn’t a freedom 
either wives or totalitarianism 

would grant them. Onour mag- © 
nificent record are the many 
cold deaths right in the Capital 
city, people who chose freedom 
and slept out in the  shelterless 
cold and gave their lives to a 
concept. They’ve all been cre- 
mated in the new electric crema- 
toria, which are like the super- 
markets, in that they have been 
built to keep down the spiralling 
birth rate. The Chinese, wno are 
our only contenders for the 


© leadership of Asia, take to expen- 


sive and foolish policies to hold 
the birth rate. ‘They do so`by 
means of a nuclear policy, or at 
least hope to. We too can go 
nuclear, and even produce cheap 
people’s bombs in the public 
sector if Mr Birla will let us. 
But we really don’t need to do 
all that; we can hold our popula- 
tion figures through an intelligent 
-food policy and an electric cre- 
matoria policy. After all we are 
wedded to socialism (no oriental 
marital loyalties for us) and we 
remind ourselves of what Lenin 
said about socialism. He had 
said socialism meant the electrifi- 
cation of the rural crematoria. 
Weve done it. 

We’ve done it, dear Republic, 
for poor dear you. We want you 
to be afree Republic, absolutely 
free that is, and for that we’ve 
decided to move even the centres 
of decision away from here. You 
won’t need even to bother if you 
are really free or not. It will be 
wonderful for yon, dear Repub- 
lic—wonderful, in other words, 
for me and my sons and 
daughters and my in-laws and 
nephews and nieces. 

So never feel depressed. Call 
-again. 

Yours, 
Charvaka 
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SECOND UNCTAD AT NEW DELHI 


A New Confrontation 


T the first United Nations Con- 
ferenc: on Trade and Develop- 
ment in 1964 .was the beginning 
ofa confrontation between the 
Developed North and the Devlop- 
ing South, the second UNCTAD 
at Delhi promises to be a more 
serious one. For, the pledges 
made at the first conference in 
Geneva have not been. redeemed 
by tbe developed nations, and 
the developing countries are now 
in a more aggressive state of mind 
consequent to the steep deteriora- 
tion in their terms of trade during 
the past four years. f 

The first UNCTAD, participa- 
ted by 122 nations, examined the 
international trading system 
inherited from the pre-Second 
World War days, and recommen- 
ded detailed steps to meet ‘the 
urgent problems facing the’ deve- 
‘loping countries in the post-war 
‘world trading pattern. The re- 
commendations, by their very 
nature, were results of consciously 
arrived at compromises. 
between the Northern Hemisphere 
of developed countries and the 
Southern Hemisphere of develop- 
ing and even some “underdeve- 
loped’’ countries, was far too 
- wide to make possible an approach 
to the problems from the same 
end. 

The industrial West among the 
Developed 47 found it irksome 
to be cons‘antly exposed as the 
„main element perpetuating the 
‘same old trading pattern which 
worked to its advantage, depriving 
the developing nations of their 
due share. The industrial West 
had agreed to the Conference as 
a means to “letting out steam”, 
not as a forum where it would 
be singled out and pilloried. 

At the first UNCTAD, Edward 


The gap 


” “Seventy-five 
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Heath of the United Kingdom 
suggested, the developing uations 
work for “reconciling their right- 
ful aspirations with a realistic 
assessment of what was practic- 
able”, while George W. Ball of 
USA asked them to “make their 
choice of national policy with 
full ‘awareness of inescapable 
economic facts”. Walery Giscard 
D’ Estaing of France emphasised 
that his country “stood primarily 
by the principles of free trade”. 
To counter this dilatoriness a 
solid phalanx was presented by 
the close-knit group of 75 develo- 
ping countries (now 77) from 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
despite the varying stages of their 
economic growth and consequent 
differences in their economic out- 
look; and iil spite of their attach- 
ments to preferetices derived from 
diverse groups of developed coun- 
tries. Theirs was a challenge to 
entrenched views, urging, in the 
words of the leader of Indian dele- 
gation, Mr Manubhai Shah, that 
“if necessary, recourse to ways of 
tackling these problems that 
might shock the orthodox and 
the conservative elements in the 
world, must be taken”. Zanna 
Bukar Pipcharima of Nigeria told 
the industrial West that the 
“developing nations were not 
invoking pity, nor asking’ for 
charity”, while Fouad Ammoun 
of Lebanon pointed out that 
“certain prosperous countries 
accorded to one another mutual 
privileges which ‘they refused to 
the international proletariat”. 
Jacques Rabemananjara of Mada- 
gascar summed up the situation, 
nations were in 
search of development.... They 
had been told to be more realis- 
tic and also to work harder, 
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That was the language used to 
workers when their wages were 
being pressed down. It was now 
necessary to convince the peoples, 


‘rather than the governments, of 


the developed nations that the 
proletarian nations were not 
beggars, -but people who wanted 
to live honestly from their 
labour.” 

At one stage the developed 
Western countries threatened 
non-cooperation and actually 
brought the work of the Confer- 
ence to a standstill. They raised 


‘the cry of “ganging-up” by the 


75.. But for the powerful support 
of the Socialist countries to the 
developing nations, they would 
have succeeded in making the 
first UNCTAD - still-born. 
The' Socialist countries by their 
‘stand showed that intransigence 
would go against the- industrial 
West anda growing volume of 
trade between them and the 
developing countries would pro- 
gressively replace the existing 


pattern. N. 5. Patolichev assured . 


on behalf of the USSR that the 
volume of her trade with the 
developing countries “could be 
expected to increase nearly two- 
and-a-half times and exceed $3.f 
billion by 1970”. 

It was in this atmosphere of 
challenge and counter-challenge, 
of crisis hanging overhead, that 
the Conference adopted a number 
of recommendations. That these 
could not fully satisfy the develop- 
ing nations, was obvious. But 
even as a compromise, they were 
historic. The recommendations 
of the first Conference were in 
four main categories. 

The first related to those con- 
cering trade in primary commo- 
dities. It was accepted that com- 
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modity prices could no longer be 
left to the free forces of the 
market and new agreements dif- 
ferent from those of the existing 
International Commodity Arran- 
gement under the Havana Charter 
of 1948, were. necessary. The 
object of the new agreements 
would be to ensure that the 
export earnings of the developing 
countries were enough to finance 


an agreed development program- 


me. l 
_ Second category of recommen- 
dations aimed at easier access for 
the manufactures of low-incomes 
countries to. the rich markets . of 
‘the: ‘world: “The industrialized 
 cdtintries, Weré asked to imposé a 
standstill, on tradé barriers to the 
main coñmódity exports of deve- 
loping countries, and to reduce 
internal taxes, broaden quotas, 


avoid export subsidies and modify 


agricultural support policies. 
‘System of Preferences 


“It was accepted in principle 
that the industrialized countries 
should study the feasibility of 
granting and implementing a 
suitably devised system of prefer- 
_ ences to imports, from all, the 
developing , countries. However, 
the | uropean Common Market 
“countries. favoured: <“‘selective 
‘preférences”’ while the European 
(Free Trade Association countries 
“agreed, to: general preferences. 
But' USA expressed itself against 
preferences altogether. 

The third category .of recom- 
“mendations mainly concerned 
with the volume and terms of 
financial assistance, under which 
“the industrial countries were asked 
to supply at, least one per cent 
net of their gross national in- 
comes asaidto the developing 
coluntties, while the. last set of 
‘proposals “dealt with the prob- 


lems of , invisibles, including 
Shipping. 


7) The most marked achievement 
of. the 1964 Geneva UNCTAD 
“was making it an organ of the UN 
General Assembly, with its per 
manent ..05- member directing 
organ—the Trade and Develop- 
ment Board—to. promote, among 
others, ‘international trade, parti- 
cularly between countries at 
different stages of development, 
between. developing countries, 
and between countries wits 
I 
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different systems of economic and 
social organization. 

However, the absence of 
a spirit of accommodation 
and cooperation shown by 
the industrial West during the 


first UNCTAD manifested- itself’. 


in the failure to implement most 
of its recommendations, In 
actual fact, almost all the prob- 
lems which were hotly debated as 


requiring urgent mitigating mea-- 


sufes, havé’ grown even nidre 
acute. 

According to a review by the 
UNCTAD Secretariat, ‘The 
industrialised countries. of the 
world’s North are «becoming 
richer much faster than the deve- 
loping countries of the South are 
growing less poor. The .gap 
between the two .continues to 
widen. And the obstacles ‘which 
impede the narrowing of that gap 
are becoming more rather than 
less important... . Nor i is there any 
significant change in the inter- 
national. trading system which 
would enable the developing 
countries to earn, a ‘larger propor- 
tion of the foreign currency 
they so badly need”. 


No New Agreement 


Since the first UNCTAD. in 
1964, no new commodity, agree- 
ment has been concluded,. Wild 
and sudden oscillations inthe 
price of primary ' , commodities 
continue as before. -The price of 
cocoa, for example, was over 34 
cents per pound in, 1959, but it 
declined to 22.5- cents. in 1954 
and 16:1 cents in 1965. Similarly, 
sugar price has declined from 
8.29 cents a pound in 1963, to a 
fifth of that in 1966. But, during 
this same period, prices of indus- 
trial goods have tended to increase 
in direct proportion to the decline 
in the prices of primary com- 
modities, leading to a steady. 
deterioration in the developing 
countries’ terms of trade. Besi- 
des, the average prices for pri- 

mary products exported from 
developing countries have dec- 
lined by 7 per cent since 1958, 
but those of primary products 
exported from developed coun- 
tries increased by 10 per cent in 
the same period. 

Moreover, instead .of observ- 
ing the standstill provision, the 
developed countries have increas- 


ed the degree of protection for 
many of those agricultural 
products in which the develop- 
ing countries are very efficient 
producers. 


Heavy fiscal charges continue 
to be levied on products of export 
interest to developing countries, 


The growth in ‘the marketing 
and consumption of synthetic 
substitutes in the developed 


; countries has resulted in shrink- 


i 


-ing markets and falling prices 
for similar natural products of 
the developing countries. Little 
or no-progress has been made in 
the relaxation of quota restric- 
tions that are applied particularly 
to industrial products imported 
from developing countries. 


Kennedy Round Fails 


The three-year long Kennedy 
Round negotiations also failed 
to ‘sustain the hopes of the 
developing nations, although 
they resulted in considerable 
trade liberalisation among the 
industrialised countries. 


The unanimously accepted 
1964 Conference proposal that 
the developed nations should 
make available one per cent of 
their national income for the 
‘economic development of the 
developing countries, has been 
implemented >more in default. 
.While in 1961, the flow of deve- 
lopment finance to the develop- 
ing countries amounted to 0.87 
per cent of gross national 
product of developed. countries, 
it declined to 0.62 percent in 
1966. As against $60 annual 
addition to per capita income in 
the developed countries, it hard. 
ly approximates $2 in ‘the deve- 
loping countries. 


Again, the share of develop- 
jhg countries in total world 
exports declined from 27 per 
cent in 1953 to only 19.3 per 
cent in 1966, and their external 
public debt has shot up from 
$10 billion in 1955 to $40 billion 
in 1966. It is quite possible, if 
the growing indebtedness of the 
developing countries continues 
unabated, it may neutralise the 
total inflow of financial assis- 
tance to these countries by: the 
mid-seventies. 


Acutely aware of their signal 
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failure to force the industrialised 
West to part with even the mini- 
mum concessions agreed to at 
Geneva nearly four years ago, 
the 77 met at ministerial level in 
October last at Algiers to reite- 
rate more forcefully their demand 
for a just share in world trade 
and affluence. The Algiers 
Charter is the 
developing countries in prepara- 
tion for the new confrontation 
with the industrial West. 
However, a major hurdle in 
that confrontation will be the 
deteriorating economies of the 
Western countries. Today, 
devalued pound and “protected” 
dollar can provide little to the 
developing countries in the shape 
of ahope. Their insularity will 
grow as they take desperate 
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final act of the’ 


1968 


aes 


measures to fortify themselves 
against onslaught from other 
countries of the industrial West. 
Even if . the confrontation be 
absolute, the developing countries 
cannot certainly expect to get 
help from those who are them- 


selves frightened of the future. 


-In the circumstances, if’ the 
Second UNCTAD is to have any 


. meaning -by way of implementing 


some of the basic postulates of 
the 1964 Conference, the deve- 
loping countries will have to 
thinkin terms of forging new 
and deeper trading links with 
those who can keep their econo- 
mies free from sudden fluctua- 
tions in fortune. Such a group 
of trading partners are the Socia- 
list countries. By this time, the 
developing nations should have 











acquired sufficient experience of 
trade and economic relations with 
the Socialist countries to be con- 
fidently.going about it. Even if 
these relations have so far been 
maintained at alow key, one 
thing is certain that they will not 
confront the developing countries 
with enormous balance of pay- 
ments difficulties even after 
expansion. For trade with the 
Socialist countries is based on the 


` principle of balanced ‘exchanges. 


Once the developing countries 
are ina position. to change the 
direction of their trade, they may 
rest assured that the frowning 
industrial West will also find new 
ways to accommodate them. 
After all, the West also needs 
markets for its. products if its 
economy is to survive. 
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Wonderful things have happened to 

your good old favourite. MYSORE 

SANDAL SOAP sports a new gay look. 

But its exclusive quality and the > 
exquisite perfume remain unchanged. 
The most up-to-date Automatic 
Vacuum Soap Plant has given it 
a bold rectangular shape—instead 
of the familiar oval, without any 
change in its net welght. It wears 
a new bright pink wrapper, too. 
And of course, you stil! get that 
clean, fresh, exhilarating feeling 
mingled with the heavenly 
fragrance of sandalwood, which 


MYSORE SANDAL SOAP alone 
can give. 


THE MYSORE GOVERNMENT 
SOAP FACTORY ` 


Bangalore-12 





Vivekananda as a Revolutionary 


6S] AST will come the labourer , 


rule. None can resist it.. 
I am a socialist. The other 
systems have been tried and found 
wanting. Let this one be tried— 
if for nothing else, for the novel- 
ty of the thing”. i 

One may well take this pro- 
nouncement as that of Jawaharlal 
Nehru or some modern exponent 
of socialism. But these inspiring 
words were uttered by an Indian 
monk in 1896. He is Swami 
Vivekananda. 

To call him a saint or a religious 
preacher is to belittle the predo- 
minantly revolutionary characteri- 
stic of this giant of India. Nehru 
described him as “ʻone.of the 
great founders of the national 
movement of India”, and great- 
fully recalled that “a? great num- 
ber of people who took more or 
less an active part in that move- 
ment in a later date drew their 
inspiration from Swami Viveka- 
nanda”. ,, 

Bengal has produçed giants in 
every field of life. Among this 
galaxy stands out Swami Viveka- 
nanda whose strident call could 
be heard from Kashmir to Cape 
Comerin exhorting the common 
masses of India to be “masters of 
their own destiny”, -and who: 
worked tirelessly shedding his 
heart’s blood to see them “‘well- 
fed, well-clothed and properly 
sheltered’, His slogan was,‘‘wor- 
ship Shiva in the’ poor, the. disea- 
sed and the weak!” ` 

The spokesmen of Hinduism 
and Hindu culture have always 
done great injustice to this noble 
son of India by projecting him 
only as a Hindu sanyasin. “No 





The 
of Swami Vivekananda falls 
this week, on January 22.. 


` as his life disciples. 


‘touchism 


birth; anniversary 7, 


the 'West was, 


C. SURENDRAN 


doubt, he spoke for Hinduism, 
but not in the sense the orthodox 
Hiudus project it. He spoke for 
common Hindu masses who were 
going under the weight of priest- 
craft and social tyranny. ‘Come, 
be men! Kick out the priests, who 
are always against progress ... 
They are the offspring of cen- 
turies of superstition and tyranny. 
Root out priestcraft first, he 
thundered with the fervour of a 
revolutionary. 


‘Dont-touchism’ was one of 
his chosen targets of vehement 
attack. Vivekananda advocated 
inter-marriage at a time when the 
lower strata of Hindu society was 
barred even to mix with the 
upper class Hindus. 


When Swami Vivekananda 
decided to cross the ocean to 
attend the World Parliament of 
Religion’ at Chicago ‘there were 
wild protests from the orthodox 
Hindus, including . priests. 
According to Hindu belief it was 
a sin to cross the ocean. Viveka- 
nanda, “sure of himself and his 
mission”, ignored these outbursts 
with the contempt they deserved. 
Later on, the same die-hards 
raised an uproar when Viveka- 
nanda mixed freely with West- 
erners and accepted some of them 
He retorted 
with indignation. “How will you 
grant salvation who cannot feed 
a hungry mouth with a crumb of 
bread? How will those, who. 
become impure at the mere breath 
of others, purify others? ‘Dont 
is a form of mental 
disease.” 


Tke misery of the common 
people made him restless. He 
knew no peace of mind. The 
sole purpose of his voyage to 
as he disclosed 
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/ 
later, collect money for the 
“regeneration of India”. Viveka- 


nanda felt that “the nation is 
sinking, the curse of unnumbered 
millions is on our heads. Here 
is the greatest of all works here 
are the sinking millions. First 
bread, then religion. We stuff 
them too much with religion when 
the poor fellows have been star- 
ving... For the next fifty years 
let all other vain Gods disappear 
from our minds. These are our 
Gods—men and animals, and the 
first Gods we have to worship are 
our own countrymen.” 

As Jawaharlal Nehru put it, 
Vivekananda was the forerunner 
of the Indian freedom movement, 
inevery sense of the word. By 
calling upon the youth of India to 
develop “muscles of iron and 


nerves of steel” to do great things . 


for the motherland, by giving 
hope and courage to the i impover- 


ished masses of India to assert ; 


themselves against the onslaughts 
of the reactionary forces, by 
fighting tooth and nail the evil 


social customs that prevailed in ; 


India, Vivekananda rose to 


the ` 


heights of a national revolution- « 


ary leader. 

' Recalling the Swami” s fiery 
speeches from Colombo to Al- 
mora, Romain Rolland said: 
“From that day the awakening 


of the torpid colossus began. If, 


the generation that followed saw, 
three years after Vivekananda’s 
death, the revolt of Bengal, 


the ` 


prelude to the great movement of | 


Tilak and Gandhi, if India has 
taken part in the collective action 
of organised masses, it is due the 
initial shock, to the mighty 
‘Lazarus, come forth’ of the 
message from Madras.” 

With the foresight of a genius, 

(Continued on Next Page ) 
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VIVEKANANDA AS A 
REVOLUTIONARY 
(Continued from Page 39) 


which undoubtedly he was, 
i Vivekananda knew that ‘the “re- 
ligions of the world have become 
lifeless mockeries”. No wonder, 
the closest of his disciples, Sister 
Nivedita broke away from the 
order after her master’s death and 
joined hands with Indian revolu- 
tionaries to fight British colonia- 
lism and for India’s freedom. 
One can quote extensively 
from the work of Vivekananda to 
show that he was far above the 
level of a mere religious preacher 
and that he possessed all the quali- 
ties of a revolutionary rebel. But 
the best among these pronounce- 
ments appears tòme the follow- 
ing passage which is as modern 
and inspiring as ever: 


“You, ‘the upper classes of 
India! . . . yoware but mummies, 
ten thousand years old. You 
merge yourself in the void and' 
disappear; let New India arise in 
your place. Let her arise-out ot 
the peasant’s cottage, out of the 
huts of the fisherman, the cobbler 
and the sweeper!“ 
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The recession has hurt us too — very much so. We 
could, of course, have thrown up our hands in 
despair. But that is not the Indian Oxygen 
way of doing things. For us the recession is a 
challenge. And some of the ways in which we 
are meeting it are these. 

Our marketing Divisionis always on its toes study- 
ing the needs of consumers so that our products 
may be redesigned to meet their requirements 
whenever necessary. It has developed export out- 
lets in countries in South-East and West Asia and 
Africa. And the search continues. 


Our engineers and scientists haye been engaged 


in intensive research to develop new and better 
products and save foreign exchange. Last year 
alone, for-instance, foreign exchange worth over 
Rs. 36 lakhs was saved through Import Substitu- 
tion Recent examples of new.products made 
available by Indian Oxygen to industry for the first 


time in India through indigenous production are 
the INDARC IMR-300 Selenium Rectifier 
Set for welding, INDARC Submerged Arc 
Welding Wire and the Continuous Covered 
Electrode for FUSARC/CO2 Automatic Arc 
Welding process. 

New uses are being sought and found for oxygen, 
nitrogen and other gases which are helping Indian 
industry to raise productivity and improve manu- 
facturing techniques, 

Variety teduction and in-plant standardization 
have helped us to rationalise production and 
improve the quality óf our goods and services. 


There are many other fields too in which innovā- 


tive management is helping to improve efficiency 
and overcome the effects of the recession. 

The effort continues to find more ways of serving 
the Indian economy Indian Oxygen has faith 
in its own as well as the country’s future. 


INDIAN OXYGEN LIMITED 
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WATCH STRAP OF ITS KIND... 


Here is the watch strap designed exclusively for your wrist! . 
No flapping end, no loose hold. The new Bentex SMARTY hugs 
your wrist firmly yet comfortably —lends a streamlined, : 
distinctive look. And because every Bentex strap is subjected 

to many exacting tests in the Quality Control Section, 
SSMARTY also assures you superlative quality. 7 
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Sorrow of the Snows—iii 
UPENDRA NATH ASHK 


Hasandin was a poor peasant of Parezpur. 
horses and a ramshackle three-roomed house were a 


His living depended on the three horses, 


On the morning of the fateful day, 
along with his son Idu and his cousin 
who would go not only to Gulmarg but 
nala ! It seemed a lucky day for him, 


A small plot of land, three 
ll that he owned in the world. 
which were hired out to the tourists. 


Hasandin had gone down to Tungmarg 


Mamdoo, praying for a good customer, 
to Khilanmarg and even beyond to Do? 
because to his relief Harnam Singh, the 


Sikh Policeman, was on duty with whom he had an understanding. 


Through the good offices of Harnam Singh, 


din were hired out to Khanna Saheb, his 
the steep climb almost bent double with 
he thanked God for not having 
for having secured 


After the arduous climb they 
Saheb after much haggling hired a room 
Hasandin persuaded him to visit th 
by both Hindus and Muslims, 
even a smail offering and like- 
to give tea-money—Hasandin 


wise when 
realised 


c istomer was not such a lucky find after 


: 11: 


T# sun was struggling to peek from behind the 
eastern range of mountains when Hasandin, Idu 
and Mamdoo came racing to Gulmarg..... 


Last night, on reaching home, he had fed the horses 
and then, tying together their forelegs, let them loose 
on the slope where grass grew in luxurious abundance. 
The horses hopping on their hind legs, would go far 
out of the village, but at the break of dawn the villagers 
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forgotten an insig 
him a customer of his liking 


all the three horses of Hasan- 
wife and his son. Hasandin walked up 
additional luggage strapped to his back; 
nificant creature like him; and 


reached the lovely valley of Gulmarg. Khanna 


in Hotel Gulmarg. 


e shrine of Baba Rishi, a saint revered 


At the shrine when Khanna Saheb Jailed to make 


on the 
that 
all, 


plea of having no change, failed 
perhaps this ` seemingly rich 


would lead them back. Has 


i andin’s horses had been 
out on duty since earl i 


y morning. Reaching the 
pasture they lay on their backs, kicked up their legs 
and started rolling on the grass. 
.. Whenever he saw them sprawled on the grass, a 
Jingle echoed in Hasandin’s mind: 
A Why did the water go bad ? 

Why did the pot get rusty ? 

Why did the horse stop ? 
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And the answer would flash through his mind : 
Because it had not been rolled ! 

‘It is strange that a tired man wants to sleep, while 
a tired horse wants to roll on the ground. Hasandin 
often thought that if he ever came into a lot of money, 
he would engage a stable boy to tend his horses and 
give them a good brush up. Many years ago he had 
` seen a syce grooming a white saheb’s pony and, the 
scene had got imprinted on his mind. 

While returning from the field, he had again 
thought of the white saheb’s pony and lapsed into his 
old day-dream. This time the police did.not get 
scent of his treasure trove and he found himself richer 
by a lakh of rupees. It was a staggering amount. 
The first thing he did was to have some nice clothes 
made and buy rich food. He bought expensive clothes 
not only for his wife and children but also for all the 
members of his elder brother’s family. His barn was 
filled to the bursting point with all kinds of grain. 
Then he made a new house on the outskirts of his 
village. This done, he went to keep his vow to Baba 
. Rishi and had Idu married to his elder brother’s 
daughter. Next he had a big stable made for his 
horses, who then plied between Srinagar, Pehalgam 
and Gulmarg. The horses were fed on the best of 


victuals and the syces groomed them with soft cloth./ he gets tea. 


pads, the same way as he had seen the white. saheb’s 
. stable boy grooming the pony. Money poured, he took 
a new wife and lived with her in £ bungalow at Tang- 
ma 


Mamdoo to go and find out’ if her husband was 
gossiping at Rehman the grocer’s shop. Hasandin’s 
reverie snapped. He thanked God that he was not 
rich and that he had been spared the temptations that 
flesh is heir to. He wondered how he could ever 


think of another woman, when Yasman managed the . 


house so well and was such a self-denying, devoted 
wife. 


With a jerk of his head, he tried to whisk away - 


these unseemly thoughts, and, as he climbed the 
steps of his decrepit hut, he resolved that,if fortune 
ever smiled on him, he would buy a lot of fine clothes 
and jewellery for his wife. 

While having his food, he told Yasman that God 
had béen kind to him and so he had managed to get 
good customers in the morning. He had also learned 
that Harnam Singh was likely to be on morning duty 
throughout the month. It was such a stroke of good 
fortune that he could not help passing om the news to 
his brother, optimistic that in course of time he would 
be able to save enough money for Idu’s marriage. 

When he lay down in bed, his wife came and sat 
near him and they kept awake a long time talking 
about Idu’s marriage and planning:a feast in Baba 
Rishi’s honour. , 
* 


Gulmarg, sprawled in the saucer-like valley, :was 
still drowsy with sleep. In the morning haze the 
velvety grass had taken on the colour of kidney- 
beans. The Gulmarg nullah stretched across the 
meadow like a sleepy python. And the goat paths 
lazily meandering through as if in a trance, were lost 
in the grass. The Khalsa Hotel and beyond it to the 
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rg. 
Just then he heard Yasman, his wife, asking. 


right, the row of shops, uniformly alike still dozed in 
the enveloping silence. To the left, below. Afrabat, 
the silver-streaked streams of Donalalay as languidly 
as slender maidens whose eyes had not known the 
satiation of love. 3 

But Hasandin had no time to linger over the glory 
of the morning scene. Racing ‘his horse across the 
ridge, he slowed down near the slope, got down from 
his horse at the gate of the Gulmarg Hotel and handed 
the reins to Idu. Throwing the loose end of his 
blanket over his shoulder, he hurried through the 

: gate: Waking ,up-the bearer, he reminded him that 
it was time to set about preparing the Saheb’s break- 
.. fast, and packing the lunch. 

‘Since the number of visitors had dwindled to a 
trickle, the hotel owner managed with a bearer and 
a cook. The bearer’s duties included renting out 
rooms, preparing bills and receiving payments. No 
one knew whether he was a professional bearer, a 
poor relation of the hotel owner, or just one of his 
trusted minions. mee ‘ 

vt. “The occupants of roam 3 have to make a trip 
‘to Alpatthar this morning and then catch the return 
bus from Tangmarg,’’ Hasandin reminded the bearer. 
.“And the visitor in room 1 won’t leave his bed until 
His .daughter is going to the Frozen 


my 
” 


ake. 

Aithough Hasandin had rammed these facts into 
the bearer’s head last night, he did not consider it a 
waste of breath to emphasize them once again. He 
had.assured the two sahebs that he would personally 
supervise all.the details ! 

In the meantime the cook had got the tea ready, and 
the bearer hurriedly took itto Uppal Saheb’s room. 
Hasandin woke up Khanna Saheb and asked him to 
get ready so that his breakfast could be sent up. 

‘Going back to: the kitchen, Hasandin told the 
bearer that he would himself help the cook while the 
bearer made the sandwiches. 

Everything was ready within an hour. The Sahebs 
seemed to be in no hurry however. Warning them 
that unless they. reached Khilanmarg in time, they 
- would miss the view of the Jhelum and Wular Lake, 
» Hasandin came out to take a few puffs on a biri. 


Uppal Saheb’s syces had already come and were 
sitting with Idu and Mamdoo, their backs resting 
against the hotel wall. Hasandin joined them. 
Fishing out a biri from the depths of his firan pocket, 
he lit a match and took a long puff. 
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-The sun had come out, turning the vast maidan 
‘into a mottled pattern of light and shade and imparting 
a soft glow to the goat paths. Although the slender 
maidens of Afrabat had not been hugged by the 
-warmth of the sun, they had shed their torpor and 
come alive, imbued with a strange vivacity. It was 
‘going On to eight when a call went out for Hasandin. 
Hasandin jumped to his feet. Hurriedly throwing 

the blanket over his shoulder, he went running inside. 
Khanna Saheb was ready and so was Uppal Saheb. 
‘He called Uppal Saheb’s syce. 
— “Flere, pick’ up these things and let’s start.” 
‘Khanna Saheb said. 

" Tt was the same old canvas bag, two raincoats 
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and an’ umbrella. There were also two walking 
sticks which Khanna Saheb had decided to carry with 
him at the insistence of Hasandin. 
“Have you got your lunch packet, Sa’b ?” 
din asked. nd 
“Yes I’ve had parathas made. Twelve of them. 
Potatoes and cauliflower curry.. And’ Wadhawa 
Singh’s turnip pickles. You must have heard of 
Wadhawa Singh’s pickles. They are famous all over 
India.” ; i 
Hasandin tied the canvas bag in his blanket and 
slung it across his waist. He gave the umbrella and 
raincoats to Mamdoo and one walking stick to. Idu. 
The other stick he kept with him and helped the 
visitors mount their horses. i 
“Where are you going ?’ Uppal Saheb said, 
“Doesn’t our route lie the other way ?” 
“Sa’b, you go by the other route.” Hasandin 
said. “My Sa’b wants to make a round ofthe bazaar.” 
“I hope we'll get water up there,” Khanna Saheb 
said. yo ‘ 
“Plenty of it Sa’b. But you'll have to, melt the 
snow. You won’t get pure water'until you reach 
Afrabat.”” i eter sae al 
“What does one do if he feels thirsty.?? — 
“Sa’b, one feels very thirsty. while climbing up.” 
Hasandin paused and then brightened. “Why not 
buy a bottle of lemon squash ? The. English tourists 
always kept a bottle handy. Ice water is bad for the 
throat.” : i eae? 
“Ice water may be bad for delicate English throats, 
but not for our’s’” Khanna Saheb laughed. “Let's 
buy some lemon drops. We'll suck them, when 
thirsty.” “i ee Merl a 
“That’s a good idea sa’b, “Hasandin ‘said. “You 
can buy as much as you like from this shop’ here.” 
Khanna Saheb laughed. “I’m not going ‘into 
business that I need to buy any, quantity,” he said. 
“A few will do. Buy: four annas’ worth’? . | . 
“What do you need so’many lemon drops for ?” 
Mrs Khanna chimed in. “They’re awfully sticky 
and they’ll spoil your pockets. Buy two annas’ 
worth.” " bee ae . 


It was a small wayside shop selling flour, ‘rice, 
dal, ghee, vegetables and other necessities, Sitting 
onthe horse, Khanna Saheb handed down aone rupee 
note. “Buy four annas.. . no, two-annas worth of 
lemon drops,” he said. 

The shopkeeper counted out fourteen annas in 
small change and then placed one lemon drop on 
Hasandin’s outstretched palm. 


“Only one lemon drop for two annas !’ Khanna 
Saheb said, amazed. “At our place they sell for 
one pice each.” 


The shopkeeper was a Kashmiri. 


Hasan- 


Probably he 


did not belong to the trader class and was a Brahmi ' 


by caste. Bad times had made him set up a grocer’s 
shop. He was wearing a dirty firan and a small 
soiled turban over his head. His face,was wrinkled 
and his back was stooped. The fair complexion and 
sharp nose betrayed his Kashmiri origin. Hè laughed 
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at Khanna Saheb’s remark. ‘You're lucky that these 
things are even available here. Don’t you realise 
how distant this place is from the city, where they 
sell these drops at a pice each ?” ' 


Khanna Saheb had no answer to this and gave-a 
hollow laugh to cover up his discomfiture. “Perhaps 
you're right,” he said as if warmly commending the 
shopkeeper. “Well make it a chattack then,” he said 
expansively. st ; 


While the shopkeeper was weighing the lemon 
drops in a rusty scale intended only for weighing 
vegetables and the like, Hasandin’s eyes came to 
rest on the bottles of lemon squash. ‘What have 
the times come to ! he said to himself, ‘And what 
visitors !? * i 


- Crossing the green meadow which lay drenched in 
sunshine, they passed by Nedous’ Hotel. “Didn't 
the frontier tribesmen ‘ransack the hotel?” Khann 
Saheb asked. ' ' 


_ “They made a thorough job of it Sab,” Hasandin 
said. “They carried away everything they could lay 
their hands on., They even removed the carpets and 
tore. off the electric fittings, They thought it was 
gold.” Hasandin laughed at their foolishness. 
“They thought everything that glittéred was gold.” 

“Were there no visitors at that time -?” : 

“It was winter time. The season had just ended. 
The hotel and the bazaar had closed down.” 
“[’m told that even the local people joined in the 
oot.” . 

“Well Sa’b it takes all kinds to make the world.” 

, The naive, manner in which Hasandin answered, 
did not encourage Khanna Saheb to ask any further 
questions, i i 

Hasandin suddenly recalled that morning'when the 
frontier tribesmen, intoxicated with victory swept 
everything before them. They had'come to.Tang- 
marg in trucks and after ransacking it, had pushed on 


-to Gulmarg. They had forced the local people to go 


with them and for three days they were made to carry 
loads on their backs. One horse was made to do the 
work of three. They commandeered a large number 
of coolies. Not only that, they carried a lot of things 
on their own heads. When they were gone, the 
villagers took their turn, pillaging what was left. 
They even entered into houses, where previously they 
had not dared step onthe verandahs. They ransacked 
the drawing rooms, bed rooms and dining rooms. 
They made a clean sweep of everything. In the 
confusion they took the opportunity to settle old 
scores; many shops were burnt down. 


“Ya Pir Ti Hasandin said as if whiskiog away 
the nightmarish scene from before his eyes. He 
sighed deeply. 

__ “Well Hasandin, what was here before the Bri- 
tishers came—a village ?” 

“No Sa’b it was all a jungle. And where you now 
have the polo ground, it was nothing but a big marsh.” 

“A marsh ?” 

" “Yes Sa’b. I’ve not seen it myself, but my grand- 
father said that the nullah flowed through the 
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pologround making the whole place a big marsh. 
Shepherds grazed their sheep here.” 
“Did nobody live here before the Britishers came?” 


My Grandfather said that sometimes Sultan 
Yausuf Shah visited this place. Fut it was actually 
the Britishers who made Gulmerg what it is.” 


Hasandin conjured up the vision ‘of that first 
Gulmarg, based on his G -1.4 father’s account, which 
existed in his imagination. The place was in its 
primaeval glory and the meadow of Gulmarg was 
hedged round by poplars interspersed with pines, 
maple and spruce. There were no hotels, no houses, 
no huts; neither roads nor bazaars. There were 
only narrow goat-paths which meandered through the 
grass and were lost in thick forests. Continued 
silence reigned. The whine of the winds and the 
rustling of trees were the only sounds breaking the 
stillness. Sometimes the cooing of a hornbill or the 
song of a solitary shepherd would come trilling over 
the air and fill the forest..... And then human 
ingenuity got down to work. Gradually the jungles 
were cleared, the nullahs harnessed and golf links and 
pologrounds created, and Gulmarg—the dream of the 
British rulers—became a reality. It was the pride, of 
all hill resorts, the haven of government officials and 
British gentry. i 

The climb had begun. Hasandin let go the reins 
and, falling behind the horse, slowly trudged his way 
up. “Var ! var!’ he would warn the horse to slow 
down. There was a party ahead of them—three 
persons and a horse. Probably they took turns 
riding the horse. It occurred to Khanna Saheb 
that he should have also followed their example. 
If they could do it, why not he and his family ? 


“We should have taken a horse for Kuku and 
walked on foot ourselves,” he said to his wife. 
“It would have been such fun P’ 

“You could’ have no doubt made it on foot,” 
Hasandin broke in, “but you wouldn’t have been able 
to return in time. You have a return ticket, haven’t 
you 7?” g 


Khanna Saheb was silenced. “Hasandin again 
took up the threads of his thoughts..... Those 
were the days ! This skimpy type of visitors did not 
dare set foot in Kashmir. The Britishers were gene- 
rous with their money. People could find work not 
only during the four months while the season lasted 
but even in winter when the mountains were covered 


with snow. Those fond of skiing flocked to the place. 
They would start from Afrabat and come tobog- 
ganing half way down to Srinagar. The white rulers 
had many plans for developing Gulmarg. They 
wanted to lay out a golf course and have a bridle path 
girdling the hill station where they could work their 
horses. They also planned to develop fisheries. 
In short they wanted to make Gulmarg a paradise for 
everyone, from children to old men. Many of their 
dreams were realised; many more remained. And 
then came Independence. They felt Kashmir would 
soon slip out of their hands. Unwilling to part with 
Kashmir, they let loose the wolves’ from across the 
frontier who ravaged the fair valley in a matter of 
hours and laid everything waste. Those shops at 
Gulmarg which had remained intact crumbled in the 
last snowfall. In the past there were arrangements to 
clear the snow and save'the houses from getting 
snowed under. Now such arrangements were com- 
pletely Jacking. The snow would be there throughout 
the winter and would slowly corrode the roofs. 
Now that the tourist traffic had resumed after a 
lapse of many years, the valley had regained some of 
its lost glory, but Gulmarg was still sad and forlorn 
like a bride bereft of her charms. The Government 
had indeed set up two shops, and the hotel owners 
had sent down a clerk and a few bearers. But one 
swallow does not make the summer. Previously, 
the visitors stayed on for months. Now they did 
not extend their stay beyond a week at the most. 


But Gulmarg was gradually coming into its own, 
thank God. There was a small trickle of tourists, 
If things continued to improve at this pace and the 
tourist traffic picked up, the few shops that remained 
would grow into a bazaar and the shops that were 
razed would be rehabilitated. The hotels would 
pick up business, the cottages and bungalows would 
be tenanted, and the club revived. Gulmarg would 
again thrive, providing livelihood for the village 
around, As he walked behind the horse, Hasandin 
prayed that there would be no more pillage, so that 
more visitors might come, and stay longer, and that 
Gulmarg might again be gay. 

“What are those tents over there ?” Khanna 
Saheb asked breaking Hasandin’s chain of thought. 

“That’s Khilanmarg Sa’b,”” Hasandin said, sidl- 
ing forward. “We'll be there within half an hour.” 
Breaking a small poplar twig, he swished it against 
the back of the horse.. The horse doubled its pace. 


: 12: 


Ura Saheb, his dumplirig of a neice, and the 
young man from Africa had already reached the 
next halt and were sitting in camp chairs outside the 
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tent which housed an itinerant Sikh’s restaurant. 
“Sardarji, get some tea for the Sa’bs,”” Hasandin 
said, going over to the Sikh. 


MAINSTREAM 


No 


“Badshaho,* tea’ll be ready in a minute.” The 
Sikh gave a pleasant smile and put some more coals 
in the charcoal burner. Picking up the empty tea 
cup in frout of Uppal Saheb, he went away to wash 
it. 

Khilanmarg is at a height of 1500 feet above 
Gulmarg, and the way to it is rugged and uneven. 
Khanna Saheb was tired from the day before, and his 
limbs ached. !Getting down from the horse, he yawn- 
ed deeply and then, taking his wife and child with 
him, walked towards the restaurant. 


“So we meet again |’? Uppal Saheb greeted him. ` 


“This trip has taken the wind out of me. And ima- 

gine, these people are thinking of going to Afrabat.” 

He looked indulgingly at Usha and Jivanand and 
_Jaughed. 


“I’m in no better shape either,” Khanna Saheb 
grimaced. “But we propose going as far as Donala, 
if not Afrabat. I would like to feel the crunch of 
snow under my feet.” 

“Papoji, we must go further upto that peak. 
You must take my photograph there,” Kuku insisted. 

“No child, it'll be too tiring for you,” Khanna 
Saheb said. “As for me, I could go upto Afrabat 
or even to Alpatthar and Frozen Lake.” 

“No, Papoji. I'll also go up to Alpatthar. I 
promise I won’t get tired.” Getting up from his 
seat, Kuku clung to his father. 

“Don’t be impatient child. We’ll go there,” 
Mrs Khanna said, pulling Kuku away. Then she 
turned to the Sikh restaurant owner, “Sardarji have 
vou anything to eat ?” ; 

“T have plenty of things, sister. 
toast. What will you have ?” 

“Give him two pieces of toast.” 

“No mummoji, I'll have a cream roll.” 

“They don’t have cream rolls over here, silly.” 
Mrs Khanna said. 

“But I must have a cream roll, Kuku insisted. 

“TH get you one, child, just wait.” Sardarji 
went inside the tent and came out holding a cream 
roll in his hand. The pastry looked crisp and temp- 
ting. 

The child had stretched out his hand to take the 
pastry when Mrs. Khanna pushed away his hand. 
“How much ?’ she fired the question at Sardarji. 

“Six annas !” 

“Six annas for this stale piece of cream roll! Jn 
Srinagar they sell three annas a piece.” 

“It was bougth at Srinagar last night. It’s absolu- 
tely fresh.” 

“How do you mean fresh ? It is only nine-thirty. 
How could it arrive from Srinagar so early 2?” 

“Its nearing ten now. My brother brought the 
pastry just now.” 

Without replying to the Sikh, Mrs Khanna turned 
to the child. “Kuku darling, you shouldn’t eat 


Biscuits, buns, 





* O King!—A respectful Punjabi way of addressing the 
Customers. 
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stale pastry. It will upset your stomach. Better 
have a piece of toast.” 


Sardarji thought it futile to argue with Mrs 
Khanna. He went inside the tent to put the cream 
roll away. 

“Is the tea ready, Sardarji?” 
shouted from his seat. 

“It will be ready in a minute badshaho! My char- 
coal burner had gone out. I had to start it again.” 
Sardarji started fanning the charcoal burner. “Oh, 
what terrible cold,” he grumbled. “I had just got 
the burner going and had hardly heated a kettle when 
the charcoal again went out.” 

Kuku was still whimpering for the cream roll. 
“Come, [ll show you Wular lake,” Hasandin said. 

The child got up with alacrity. Khanna Saheb 
also rose. “Uppal Saheb, have you seen the Wular 
lake?” he asked. 

“No. The mist has blotted out the view. We 
should have come two hours earlier.” 

Hasandin asked the Khannas to follow him. “Sa’b 
come with me. I’ll show you the lake.” 


Khilanmarg is very rocky, devoid of trees or 
bushes. The place has only patches of grass where 
the sheep graze. The patch of grass where Sardarji . 
had pitched his tent was not very big. Hasandin 
took them to the edge of this small field. 


“Now look in the distance. In the direction of 
my finger.” Hasandin said. 


Khanna Saheb, his wife and child strained their 
eyes but could see neither a river nor a lake. If the 
sky is clear, Khilanmarg commands a view of Gul- 
marg and beyond it to the valley of Kashmir and to 
jungles, streams, paddy fields, Wuiar Lake and the 
snow-covered peaks of Harmukh and Nanga Parvat. 
But the sun had come up and a thin haze had des- 
cended over the landscape. Although one could see 
jungles, paddy fields, and streams in the near distance, 
Wular lake and the peaks of Harmukh and Naga- 
Parvat had disappeared behind the mist. 


“Mummoji, where’s the Wular Lake?” 
asked clinging to his mother. 

“I can’t see it myself.” 
slightly peeved. 

““Me’m Saheb, look in the direction of my finger.” 
Hasandin pointed towards a far-off range of moun- 
tain, where you see two peaks like the humps of a 
camel.” 


“Oh yes. I can see it now,” Khanna Saheb said 
cheerfully. He turned to his wife. “Do you see that 
peak resembling the letter ‘M? ?” 

““M? ? what ‘M’?” 

“Don’t you know the letter ‘M’? It’s part of the 
English alphabet. Look in front of you—at the peak 
shaped like M between two mountains.” 

“Oh yes!’ - 

“The depression that you see between the moun- 


tains is actually Wular lake,” Hasandin said. “And that 
thin line on the other side—that’s the river Jhelum.” 


Khanna Saheb 


Kuku 


Mrs Khanna replied 
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“I see it. yes, I can see it!” Khanna Saheb said 
with exaggerated cheerfulness, although it was appa- 
rent from his tone that he lacked conviction. 

“See what??? Mrs. Khanna said testily. “I can’t 
see anything. And this fellow said that we'd have a 
very clear view of the lake from Khilanmarg. These 


-people lure the innocent tourists by giving them false 


hopes. I know their tricks.” 

“Mem Sa’b, I swear by Bapam Rishi,” Hasandin 
said. “I never make a false promise. The Sikh hotel 
owner will tell you that one can have a magnificent 
view of the lake if one comes early enough. That’s 
why I wanted you to start early. I was at the hotel 


` at six. If you had started in time the mist and the 


clouds would not be there. Now look! You can still 


‘see the peaks of Harmukh and Nanga Parvat. You 
can get a glimpse of them through the clouds.” 

Khanna Saheb looked towards the mountains. 
It was not easy to distinguish the two peaks from the 
array of white clouds that surrounded them, but he 
said gaily that he could see them. 


“Sa’b, you'll have a still clearer view from Afra- 
bat,” Hasandin said. “TIl show you everything. 
First you finish your tea. If you want to catch the 
bus, you must be up at Afrabat by one o’clock the 
latest.” 


Mrs. Khanna and the child were trying unsuccess- 
fully to see the peaks when the Sikh restaurant owner 
came and said that their tea was ready. 
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WE fixed up everything,’’ Uppal Saheb said push- 
ing his chair towards Khanna Saheb. “Jivanand 
and Usha will go with you up to Frozen Lake. PI 


wait for you at Donala.” And he spilled out a mouth- 


ful of the choicest epithets as a tribute to the gout 
which kept him from going up. 

“I want to turn back from Donala myself. But the 
child wants me to show him the.Frozen Lake.” 

The Sikh restaurant-owner placed cups of tea in 
front of them and was about to offer toast to the 
child when Khanna Saheb saw that Hasandin was 
standing by their table. , 

Khanna Saheb sensed that Hasandin was going to 
make a request. “Yes Hasandin, what’s the matter?” 
He asked. 

“Huzoor, may I have some money for tea?” 


“What will you do with money? Have a cup each 
on my account.” 


“No huzoor, we'll have tea in the tent.” 


Khanna Saheb turned and saw a small dirty tent 
pitched behind the restaurant. A few coolies and 
syces were sitting there drinking tea. 


“You must take your tea with us,” Khanna Saheb 
insisted. He ordered the hotel owner to bring them 
a cup each. 


‘But these people will not drink my tea,” the Sikh 
said apologetically. g 
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“You bring the tea. I’ll make them drink it.” 
The Sikh shrugged his shoulders and went away. 


Hasandin stepped forward and said in a firm tone, 
“No Sa’b we won’t drink his tea. Better you give us 
some money.” 


“I won’t give you any money,” Khanna Saheb 
said. “Do you want tea or do you want to play games 
with me.” 

“Sa’b, I’ve told you, we don’t drink this tea. We 
buy it in our tent.” 

“If you want tea, drink it with us. Otherwise buy 
it with your own money.” 

“Then give me eight annas. Put it on my account.” 

“Here, take a rupee,” Khanna Saheb said as if in 
a fit of generosity. He carelessly threw a rupee note in 
Hasandin’s direction and took a sip from his cup. 


Picking up the rupee Hasandin went into the tent 
and asked the Muslims tea-seller to prepare some 
salted tea for the three of them. Kashmiri tea was 
boiling in a samovar. The tea-seller handed Hasandin, 
Mamdoo and Idu earthen cups and poured out a light 
pink concoction. The tea was too hot for Hasandin 
to hold in his hand. Heheld the cup with the end 
of his firan and sipped the tea slowly. As he drank, 
it occurred to him that he had seriously erred in sizing 
up his customers. Decent visitors never annoy their 
syces. It was common knowledge that Muslims never 
drank tea prepared by Sikhs. Perhaps it was result of 
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religious prejudice, based on the fact that Sikhs 
decapitated their chickens and goats at one stroke 
while Muslims butchered the animal slowly, mumbling 


the kalma. Or perhaps the hate was the slow accretion. 


of the tyranny of the Sikh governors who lorded it 
over Kashmir during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. The communal riots of a few years ago had 
driven a further wedge between the two communities 
that inhabited Kashmir. Whatever the reason, Hasan- 
din had seen that decent visitors, whether Englishmen, 
Hindus or Sikhs, always respected the religious sus- 


ceptibilities of their syces. It was the usual practice, 


for visitors to give their syces four annas at the Khilan- 
marg halt. The Britshers even gave a rupee each. 
Obviously Khanna Saheb had played dirty with him 
to save some mony. A man who was so stingy about 
tea-money could not be expected to give bakshish 
to his guides. 

Hasandin quickly gulped down, the tea in big 
mouthfuls. He did not feel refreshed. “‘Give me one 
more cup,” he said and then added. “My customer is 
so niggardly that he won’t part with four annas even 
for tea money.” 

“I thought he had given you this rupee as bakshi- 
sh.” Mamdoo said. 

“Forget about bakshish,’ Hasandin said. “We 
won’t go beyond Donala. The seth is a fake, a regular 
phoney!” 

The tea-seller guffawed. Mamdoo and Idu also 

` laughed; but their laughter was tinged with pathos. 
The tea-seller filled Hasandiu’s cup from the samo- 
var. Hasandin drank in silence. He decided to give 
no more thought to the matter, but he had hardly 
taken two sips when the same thought again teased 
his mind. Small episodes of the past two days which 
he had thought too puerile to be noticed flashed before 
his mind. In fact till now he had not been able to 
understand these Indian visitors. He had seen many 
seths who, to all appearances, looked very simple. 
They ate only dal and roti but gave tips like English- 
‘men, That was one reason he attached no significance 
to the fact that Khanna Saheb preferred parathas to 
sandwiches. Now he remembered that although 
Khanna Saheb had shown great aversion to them; he 
had done full justice to Uppal Saheb’s sandwiches; 
that he had made no offering at Bapam Rishi’s shrine; 
that he had put him off by showing him a ten, rupee 
note; that he had given him no tea money—these 
things rankled in Hasandin’s mind. He-should have 
seen through the seth long ago. He had rarely come 
across a visitor who managed on lemon drops in 
place of lemon squash. Well, he should have known 
better. Perhaps he had been takenin by the way 
Khanna Saheb had bragged about his grandfather’s 
charitable disposition. Surely the man was either 
an utter pauper or a super-miser. 

As if this analysis had removed the cobwebs from 
his mind, Hasandin began sipping his tea leisurely. 

Khanna Saheb, his tea finished, was ready to 
resume the journey. ‘“Hasandin, he said coming 
to the tent, “let’s make a move. We must be at Afra- 
bat by lunch time.” 


ka 


Quickly gulping down the tea Hasandin rose to his 
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feet; but his mind was not on the job. He would have 
been happy if Khanna Saheb had called off the rest 
of the trip at Khilanmarg. But he knew that the 
tourists who went as far as Khilanmarg invariably 
made it a point to visit Donala just to have the thrill 
of walking on the snow. There was no going back 
for Hasandin, but he decided that, come what may, 
he would not go beyond Donala. These people might 
go to Afrabat or Alpatthar, but not he, under any 
circumstances. 


Khanna Saheb’s son formed the spear-head of the 
party. Then came Mrs. Khanna followed by Khanna 
Saheb and Uppal Saheb’s party making up the rear. 
When Usha and’ Jivanand forged ahead, Khanna 
Saheb’s boy protested that he wanted to keep the lead. 
Khanna Saheb pushed him forward, begging Usha 
and Jivanand to allow the child to walk ahead of them. 

The pines and deodars were left far below. The 
land between Khilanmarg and Donala was rocky with 
just a little grass and some small bushes. Before them 
stood the peak of Afrabat from which the glacier 
flowed down in a broad sweep like a river, splitting 
into two at Dunala (Two Streames). One part flowed 
down within a mile of Khilanmarg while the other 
went further down, took a swift turn and disappeared 
from view. - `, 

The party was heading for the stream nearer to 
Khilanmarg, their. eyes fixed on the shimmering 
snow along the slopes. Hasandin knew that once 
they reached the snow, these people would stand 
foolishly around, gaping at it; and then make snow- 
balls and pelt one another. They might even venture 
to walk a few steps and then start photographing 
each other. Hasandin wondered why they-came all 
the way from distant places just to indulge in these 
foolish antics. It made no sense to him—a sheer 
waste of good money.’ He had heard that people in 
the cities used ice to cool their sherbets. Then what 
was the point in covering vast distances and under- 
going huge expense just to have a look at snow? He 
prayed to Baba Rishi every day for these people to 
flock to Kashmir in still larger number and go up not 
only to Donala but also to Afrabat and Alpatthar. He 
knew the reason why he prayed. He was poor and 
these people rode his horses and gave him money. 
But for the life of him, he could not understand why 
these people came here and squandered money like 
mad bums on such frivolous pursuits. Hasandin and 
his friends would sit together and laugh at the quaint 
ways of these city-people. They could understand 
why the Englishmen visited Kashmir—they came from 
a cold country and the summer heat of the plains 
was unbearable for them. They did not come to Kash- 
mir just to touch the snow and go away. They stayed 
there for months on end, had lots of fun playing on 
the icé, and went out to hunt bears and musk deer. 
feu didn’t just gape at the snow like these city-bred 

ools. 


Hasandin often thought, if he had a lot of money. 
he would visit Bombay and Calcutta and not hiber- 
natein Kashmir. He would perform his son’s marriage, 
make a proper house for himself, buy a lot of land, 
where he would plant apple, pear, apricot, walnut 
and almond trees; and then enter tle fruit business 
and make trips to Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta in 
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connection with his business... He conjured up vi- 
sions of the gay City life of which he had heard from 
his friends and wondered what made these people 
from the plains come to the wilderness of Kashmir, 
leaving the gaity of the cities behind. 


They were still far from Donala when Khanna 
Saheb ceremoniously put on his dark glasses. A fel- 
low passenger in the bus had casually remarked that 
glare was bad for the eyes and that one should not 
look at the dazzling snow with the naked eyes. The 
first thing Khanna Saheb did on reaching Kashmir 
was to buy three pairs of cheap American dark glasses 
from a Kashmiri optician’s shop. Rutting on a pair, 
- he also advised his wife and child to do likewise. 


Hasandin smiled. How foolish of them! The snow 
was coated with a thin layer of dust and no longer 
gave off the sharp glaze that it did in winter. If these 
people had come here in winter, they could have 
blindfolded their eyes with black scarfs to escape the 
glare. Then he realized that, being rich, they could 
afford to throw away money on useless things. The 
question of whether or not to go to Alpatthar was 
still hovering on the periphery of his mind when he 
was suddenly reminded of the tea episode. He felt 
sure that however rich, Khanna Saheb was none the 
less tight-fisted. Come what may, he would not go 
beyond Donala. 


At a high point near Donala a big flock of sheep 
had settled down to rest. Hearing horse-hoofs, the 
sheep scrambled to their feet. One of the sheep, 
crossed over the snow and proceeded to the other side 
of glacier. The others followed one by one. Khanna 
Saheb was enchanted at the sight of the black thin 
line formed by the sheep along the snowy slope. Dis- 


mounting from his horse, he caught hold of Kuku’s’ 


finger and ran towards the snow. They dug cut some 
snow, made it into snowballs, and pelted each other. 
Mrs Khanna got down from her horse and sat on a 
rock. Khanna Saheb threw a snowball at her. She 
ducked as if it were a ball of burning steel. Then 
Khanna Saheb took out his camera. Fixing it on 
the stand, he threw the same black cloth over it and 
asked his wife and child to sit down on a mound of 
snow. i 


They had walked only a few steps when they 
slipped and fell. 


Leaving the camera, Khanna Saheb ran towards 
them. But before the could reach them, he himself 
slipped and went sprawling on the snow. They helped 
one another to their feet, but again slipped and fell, 

In the meantime Uppal Saheb had also arrived. 
Standing on the edge of the glacier and taking in the 
view, he could not help laughing as he saw the Khannas 
falling. Usha guffawed and ran forward to Mrs 
Khanna’s rescue. She had just stepped on the 
snow when she too slipped and fell. Uppal Saheb 
laughed out loud. 


Leaving the horses in Mamdoo’s care. Hasandin 
had sat down to rest by the edge of the glacier. He had 
a slight headache. Spreading out his legs and rolling 
up the blanket he put it under his elbows and leaned 
back so that he could watch Khanna Saheb fiddling 
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with his camera. He had never had his photographs 
taken. Whenever he saw someone taking a photo- 
graph, he would stop to watch like a fascinated child. 
Ordinarily had one of bis customers fallen on the 
snow like this, he would have rushed to the rescue 
and taught him. how to walk on snow. But today, 
as he lay there, he was overcome with a strange lassi- 
tude, and felt no urge to get up. As he saw Khanna 
Saheb fall, his lips curled in a thin smile. But realis- 
ing that it was unbecoming of him, he wiped the smile 
off his face. But when Usha also fell down and 
when Khanna Saheb slipped again, his innate sense 
of duty pricked him. He got up. First he helped 
Usha to her feet and escorted her to the edge of Do- 
nala. Then he went for the Khannas, instructing them 
that the right way to walk on ice was to dig one’s 
heels in the snow and throw his weight on them. 


Coming back to the edge, he sat down and watched 
Khanna Saheb taking photographs of his wife and 
child and then Jivanand, those of Uppal Saheb and 
his neice. As Hasandin sat watching, he recalled the 
incidents of the past two days. Although he had 
brooded over them while covering the distance from 
Khilanmarg to Donala, he went over them again. The 
tea-episode particularly rankled in his mind. It had 
greatly offended him, more than any irreverence of 
Khanna Saheb. Hasandin had indeed come across 
visitors who flatly refused to give him tea-money, 
but never any who had so‘flagrantly hurt his religious 
susceptibilities. Even the Sikh visitors let him take tea ` 
in the Muslim tent. Hasandin was no doubt a simple 
man, but, having had to deal with all sorts of tourists 
for a long time, he had learned to read their minds. 
At first he might have been taken in by Khanna 
Saheb’s outward appearance, his braggadacio and ready 
wit, but the tea episode had completely unmasked 
him. The man wanted to create an impression of 
generosity without loosening the purse strings. How 
brazenly he had waved the ten-rupee note before him 
at the shrine of Baba Rishi and then spared himself 
by asking him to have tea with them. Hasandin’s 
mind rebelled at the thought. Any urge to do his 
best for Khanna Saheb and take him to #11 the places 
had wanted. He had sacrificed two nigl ‘s’ sleep-and 
tired himself out in the hope of good vages and a 
handsome bakshish. But the ache in his limbs now 
cried for attention like a bottled up feeling which 
suddenly erupts from the inmost recesses of the heart. 
His head had become very heavy and his eyelids 
drooped. He lay down and fell asleep, 


When Khanna Saheb had finished taking his wife 
and son’s photographs, it was his wife’s turn to take 
some snaps. Jivanand also took Usha’s photographs 
inallsorts of poses—sitting on!the snow, making snow- 
balls, scattering snow, and rolling on snow. After 
that Usha took pictures of Jivanand and of her uncle. 

k 


Having thoroughly done Donala, they decided to 
push on to Afrabat. Since Uppal Saheb had firmly 
decided against any more climbing, Usha was all-the 
more insistent on making the trip to Afrabat. At 
last Uppal Saheb gave permission for her to go. with 
Jivanand and requested Khanna Saheb to take care of 
her. Before Khanna Saheb could nod his assent, Kuku 
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had caught hold of his new aunty’s hand and drag- 
ged her towards the horse. 

Khanna Saheb called ont for Hasandin, who was 
lying asleep, his body half covered with the blanket. 
Khanna Saheb shook him. “Hurry up Hasandin!’’ 
He said. 

Hasandin got up rubbing his eyes. His headache 
was worse. “‘Sa’b, the horses can’t go any further,” 
he said, pressing his temples with his thumb and 
forefinger. “The passage is blocked with snow.” 

“But you promised to take us as far as we wanted 
togo.” - 

“Sa’'b I won’t go any further. It’s one rupee extra 
upto Donala. The horses can’t go beyond Donala. 
Most of the visitors turn back from here.” 

Khanna Saheb saw a few tourists, two foreigners 
and a couple of Indians, heading up the hill. 

“Gentlemen how far are you going?” he asked 
one of the Indian tourists. 

“For the present, to Afrabat. But if we 
time, we'll also visit Frozen Lake.” 

“Anything special about Frozen Lake?” 

“How should I know? I’ve yet to visit it.” 

“You see Sa’b?”? Hasandin suddenly said. “Those 
people are going on foot. As I said, horses do not go 
that far.” 

Khanna Saheb lost his, temper. ‘You promised 
to take us upto Alpatthar, didn’t you? Are you trying 
to be clever with me? What’s on your mind? Do you 
want to leave us in midstream? Had I known you 
wouldn’t go any further, Pd have turned back at 
Khilanmarg.”’ 

Uppal Saheb, Usha and Jivanand, standing a little 
way up, were eagerly listening to the squabble. Their 
syces had told them they would not take them beyond 
Donala. They were waiting for Khanna Saheb to 
prevail upon Hasandin so that they also could make 
the whole trip on horseback. 

‘Hasandin made no reply. He heard an inner voice 
saying, ‘Hasandin! Only this far and no further. 
You made a mistake. You have selected the wrong 
customers. Take your money and go away. Up to 
this point they cannot refuse you payment. The rates 
are regulated by the government. But if you go 
\further up, you may sweat alot and yet be paid 

nothing for your labours.’ 


have 


> 


The pain. in his head had increased. He was anxi- ' 


ous to get his money, go back home, take two cups 
of tea and sleep off his weariness, He would have liked 
to sleep the whole next day. 

“All right I’ll-call off the trip, Khanna Saheb 
barked at him. “But mind you, Pl not pay you a 
single cowrie, Pick up my things.” ` 

Hasandin advanced towards the horses. He knew 
that he could make Khanna Saheb pay. He’d of 
course create a lot of fuss, but pay he must. Harnam 
Singh was on duty. His money was safe. 

But Khanna Saheb was a hard boiled egg. He 
knew all the tricks of the game. “Take away your 
horses,” he said. “We can manage without them. 
We'll walk.” He snatched his canvas bag from Hasan- 
din and made as if to go. 

Uppal!Saheb, watching this drama between Khanna 





Saheb and Hasandin, was deeply amused, but Mrs 
Khanna was getting worried. She hated to walk. 
Looking very cross, she stepped forward and said, 
“Didn’t you promise you’d take us all the way up?” 

““Memsa’b, I’ve told you once that the horses 
can’t go to Afrabat.” . 

“Then let us go as far as they can take us.” 

“Memsa’b I’ve a severe headache. Otherwise who 
wouldn’t care to make some extra money?’’’ 

“Wait, PI give you some ointment. Rub it on 
your forehead.” Mrs Khanna turned to her husband. 
“Here hand me the bag.” 

Khanna Saheb tarned back and handed the bag 
to his wifé. Mrs Khanna rummaged through it and 
took out a small container of Amrutanjan. “Apply 
it to your forehead,” she said, giving some ointment 
to Hasandin. ° 

While applying the ointment, Hasandin gave the . 
matter a second thought. He would do well to go with 
Khanna Saheb. Being a syce from the Tangmarg 
stand, he might not be able to get another customer 
at Gulmarg for the return trip. His day would be 
spoiled. And what guarantee was there that Khanna 
Saheb wonld hire his horse at Khilanmarg on the 
way back? Bakshish or no bakshish, he must complete 
the trip. So he compromised on the issue. He would 
do his best to please his customers and leave the rest 
to God. 

Helping the three of them to mount their horses, 


-he took the canvas bag from Mrs. Khanna, slung it 


across his shoulder, and moved on. Usha and Jiva- 
nand also got on their horses. Uppal Saheb was still 
going to stay behind. 

“You see, they’re rogues,” Khanna Saheb said in 
English to his wife and Uppal Saheb, “I know how to 
deal with them.” y 

Hasandin felt as if someone were hammering his 
head. He tied the blanket round it. ` 

Mrs Khanna was not well educated enough to 
understand her husband’s remark. But she guessed 
its purport and smiled. 

Just then Kuku saw a boy swiftly sliding down 
from Afrabat in a sledge and coming to a stop near 
Donala. Others were also following him in sledges. 

“Papoji, I’d also like to ride a sledge.” Kuku 
shouted to his father. 

“Of course, son, PH get you one,” Khanna Saheb 
said and spurred his horse. 


As if waiting for just this moment, a young Kash- 
miri carrying a sledge on his shoulder appeared from 
behind a rock and started walking by Khanna Saheb’s 
Side. 

“Well, what are your charges for a ride from 
Afrabat,” Khanna. Saheb asked the young man. 

“Bight rupees.” 

Eight rupees!’ Khanna Saheb laughed. He jerked 
his head and, looking in the other direction, dug his 
heels in the horse’s flanks, 

The Kashmiri kept walking by his side. 


(To Be Concluded in the Next Issue) 
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WARNING FROM MEERUT 


Wt has shocked the public in the country atout 
the recent communal riots in Meerut is not the 
fact that certain organized political groups were 
behind them, but the indifference bordering on 
callousness shown by the Central Government, parti- 
cularly the Home Minister. 

Sri Chavan has not hesitated to fly from one end 
of the country to the other when the requirements of 
his politics demanded such hurried visits. He finds 
it possible to rush to Gauhati, Calcutta or Bombay 
on the slightest pretext. But he could not find time 
to goto Meerut, which is about fifty miles from the 
Capital, to make an on-the-spot effort to stop the 
violent madness. Presumably it was felt in New 
Delhi that it was a matter for the State Government, 
although it has been quite clear that at least one 
section of the coalition government in UP has been 
directly linked with organised communalism. A 
gherao in West Bengal is enough to make the Home 
Minister get excited and get moving fast. But 
communal violence in a country pledged to live on 
the basis of secularism is not enough to shake Sri 
Chavan and the Centre out of’ lethargy. 

A debate on how the trouble started is futile and 
pointless at this stage, although obviously the 
authorities will feel bound to go through the motions 
of an investigation. The point at issue is whether 
or not the Union Government is fully aware 
of its responsibility to ensure the right of every 
section of the Indian community to live in 
safety and peace, whatever its religion or caste 
and whatever its number. Maintenance of 
law and order in a general sense is no doubt 
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the responsibility of the State Government, but 
rigid refusal on the part of the Centre to inter- 
vene even where a certain community faces grave 
danger can only help to undermine whatever little 
faith there is in the capacity of the Union Govern- 
ment to uphold the guarantees provided in the 
Constitution to every religious and other group in 
the whole country. In the recent past the Centre 
has not found it impossible to interfere in State 
affairs even where such meddling was unconstitu- 
tional and undemocratic and the State Government 
concerned was quite capable of looking after the 
situation. Why then the reluctance to intervene 
effectively and in time in Meerut? Why the clear 
difference between a situation in which the rights of 
Jabour are involved and one in which reactionary 
communal elements hold the country to ransom and 
bring it a bad name in the whole world? 

It can only be inferred that, for whatever reasons, 
the Centre and the party controlling the Centre are 
not willing to adopt the same attitude to the UP 
Government as they have done in the case of the Left- 
dominated Governments in West Bengal and Bibar, 
In other words, the requirements of faction politics at 
the Centre have decided Sri Chavan’s course of 
action—namely inaction—in the case of Meerut. 
There is no evidence to show that the Union Home 
Minister is ready to take action against the commu- 
nal depredations of the RSS, and Shiva Sena. 

It is difficult not to connect all this with the cur- 
rent talk of alliance between certain Right-wing par- 
ties and the Right-wing of the Congress. The people 
will no doubt take note of the fact that those who 
instigate communal violence are closely connected 
with vested interests and are opposed to progressive 
socio-economic ideas and parties which fight for 
them. ‘ 

Thus, whatever the background of the communal 
riots in the distant past, the disturbances at Meerut, 
irrespective of their immediate cause provide an 
ominous sign of tne shape politics is taking in India 
today. On the other hand this development may be 
seen as part of the growth of divisive and destructive 
forces in various parts of the country with the bles- 
sings of many individuals occupying seats of power, 
and on the other as well-planned disversionary tact- 
ics to draw attention away from the increasing un- 
importance to which the common people are being 
deliberately reduced in this democracy. 

The time has therefore arrived when the common 
people and the parties representing their interests 
should join hands and firmly resist and destroy the 
forces inimical to national unity, integrity and pro- 
gress. 
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VIETNAM : SIGNIFICANCE FOR INDIA 


Twas like thunder-clap.. The 
magnificent sweep of , the 
Vietcong offensive has not only 
caught New Delhi by surprise 
‘Eut has stirred a wide spectrim 
of opinion by no‘ méans confined 
to Communist fellow-travellérs. 
Barring the small séction which 
is congenitally atfathed to’ Wash- 
ington, the overwhelming. bulk 
‘of anti-iimperialist opinion in the 
Capital could not help applaud- 
ing not only the unbeatable heto- 
ism of the Vietnamese libéfa- 
tion forces but their’ supetiérity 
in strategy and tactics over the 
S Command: 
From the Central Secretariat 
to thé University’ campus; frown 
‘the clerks in the canteens to' the 
super-sets iin the clubs, thé Viet- 
cog strike has become thé com- 
mon topic of discussion. For the 
first two. days, there was a‘ feél- 
ing of uncertainty about the fate 
‘of the Vietcong attack. This 
was natural: and not uneéxpécted 
since thé Indian press’ has bégn 
fed: almost exclusively bý the US 
news agencies and the ringside 
commentators from Hongkéng: 
apart from the fact tHat With the 
sole exception of Sri R. K. 
Karanjia, no Indian 
hus visited the Vietnamese battle- 
front, there had come over fhis 
` country a certain apathy about 
the’ Viétniamese war and few 
among thé Moré well-pdsted 
observers could be found to have 
read eyen Harrison’ Salisbury’s 
` ¥eportage, leave alone Wilffed 
Burchett’s’' famous coverage’ of 
the Viétcong partisans some time 
ago. Incidentally, this inability 
to react to evénts could 
bé'seen even aftér the Vietcong 
offensive: Uptil' the timé of 
writing, there was no sign of éven 
a public meeting in’ the Capital 


by progressive orgatiisationi’s like 
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newsman - 


the Afřó-Asian Solidartiy GO'fga:- 
iivation’, despite thë fact that the 
currénit Vietcong offensive is pét- 
haps the most spectatilaf action 
by an Asian nation against the 
most formidable war-machine in 
histoty. 

It is this apathy which has go 
loig Helpéd to stréngthén the 
American lobby, some of whose 
Swatanitra and Jan Sangh spokés- 
men had no shatie in déclatiig 
that the Americans were fighting 
Indi’s battlé iù Viefidin. For 
somé time past, it was being 
sédulously spread by thésé ctt- 
clés that Vietnatnese résistance, 
both'in the North and in the 
South, was showing sigas of 
fatigue and for that reason they 
would soon agréé to cone to the 
conféererice tablé without cndi- 
tions. It was further said that 
soon thé Penfagon’ might push 
into the Nortt and Bold of to 


assessment of the 
Vietnamese’ situation given by 
the Soviet Prime’ Minister duting 
his recent Néw Delhi talks. The 


impression left in New Delhi by , 


Mr Kosygin’s observations was 


_that hé was confidéht about 


Vietham’s success and’ that' the 


US Had 46 Means Of Wining thie 
war; cvet with 100,000 more 
tfoops—the maximum that 
Johnson c¢dn despatch i dh 
élection yéar—theré was to 
question of any victory for - the 
Pentagon: And Me Kosygin 
ought tó know, sice NeW Delhi 
circles générally kioW thé énor- 
mous magniftide of Soviet dé- 
féntée aid to Hanoi. = 

Add yet théré is io gaitnsdy- 
ing the fad that the Wiétcolig’s 
full-scale offedlsive could, Wét be 
prédictéd by ay circle in Néw 
Dhi. Int thé UNCTAD lobby 
—which has bécóome a nitiiatire 
Unitéd Nattiéns~the lightning 
strike’ by the Viéicong has Héart- 


 énéd Many Afro-Asiart deléga- 


tions, while. thé US délegatión 
hds' had fo' face ditéorifortable 
questions. ; , 
It is howevéť 6 bé notéd thát 
in the American lobby in New 
Delhi, thé Vietéshg siiccé¥ses Have 
Deen récéived with mixét feelings. 
Apart froni thé handful of Alieri- 
cat's who had last year déitYons- 
tratéd béforé tE US Embassy 
against Johmsoi’s ditty war, 
théré isa sfbstantidl sécfion’ of 
American scholar$ who cóúld be 
foind fo be more critical of the 
Péata you's line fa Viétnam thin 


Department briefings. Ly fact, 
Mr Chéster Bowles himself is 
Knows tó be unénthusiasti¢ about 
the’ Johrison life, 

Théré has tizrefofe béem little 
siitpfisé thaé nò full-thrdated 
déf-nce of thé Jolinson liné could 
be éard if! New Delhi. Rather, 
miilitiry circles haye béen exprés- 
sig ad'niration at fie partisan 
blitzkrieg of thé Viéttong. Dien 
Bien Phir is natually xrécalléd 
and ôte caiinot hélp noticing a 
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certain amount of professional 
contempt for the American Gene- 
rals as a result of this debacle. 

New Delhi observers are 
generally agreed that the fiasco 
of American policy in Vietnam: 
will have far-reaching impact on 
India. One has only to recall 
the slump in American prestige 
that followed the Korean truce, 
proclaiming American failure to 
subjugate 
Vietnam, the American involve- 
ment has been much more blatant 
and protracted, while this is one 
of the very last tips on the Asian 
mainland where the US is des- 
perately trying to keep its foot- 
hold. There is no doubt that this 
slump in American prestige will 
have significant political reper- 
cussions. The bogus theory sold 
by the American lobby in this 
country since 1962 that the 
menace of China could be thwar- 
ted only with American help, has 
now been blown up skyhigh. 
Instead of ensuring the security 
of Indian frontiers, the US Army 
is today divested of its own safe 
conduct in Vietnam. 

Secondly, the speculation that 

getting the order of the boot in 
Vietnam, the. US would make 
this country one of its last Asian 
bastions does not seem to mate- 
rialise. Rather, US disgrace in 
Vietnam is likely to weaken 
Washington’s bargaining power 
with this country. The record 
of the Vietnamese people in their 
death defying resistance is bound 
to strengthen this country’s anti- 
imperialist consciousness, petri- 
fied by America’s multi-pronged 
economic and political offensive 
in the last three years. 

Thirdly, if proper lessons from 
the Vietnamese struggle are 
drawn,. one cannot help being 
inspired by the triumph of their 
self-reliance. There is no doubt 
that the interest of millions in 
this country will now be focussed 
on the Vietnamese people’s strug- 
gle, and the curiosity is bound to 
grow among an _ ever-widening 
circle as to how the Vietcong could 
inspire a whole people to stand 
up and defy such armed might -as 
the US Government has thrown 
into Vietnam. In fact, a massive 
campaign educating the common 
people on this subject can be a 
good antidote to the disintegra- 
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North Korea. In - 


ting morale that has gripped this 
country today. It isa task which 
the Left forces can profitably 
take up. 

Ia the new situation that has 
developed the desirability of New 
Delhi according recognition to 
South Vietnam’s NLF is often 
being mentioned by observers 
who take note of the NLF’s 
control over vast areas and its 
immense prestige among the 
people of that country. Diploma- 
tic recognition may indeed appear 
afar cry at the moment, but 
serious observers are not willing 
to rule out such a possibility in 
the long run. 


k 


Ifthe Vietcong offensive has 
thoroughly discredited US pres- 
tige, Mr Kosygin’s visitto New 
Delhi has brought no comfort to 
the American lobby. When it 
Was finally announced after a 
long period of uncertainty that 
the Soviet Prime Minister would 
be reaching the Capital during the 
Republic Day celebrations, there 
Was an undercurrent of misgivings 
in some progressive circles about 
its usefulness in the situation pre- 
vailing in India at present, when 
the Central Government has 
placed itself at loggerheads with 
the Left forces. 

Such fears, however, have 
turned out to be groundless. The 
discomfort with which the pro- 


American elements followed the | 


Soviet Prime Minister’s itinerary 
can be taken asan index of its 
significance. On this score, Sri 
Asoka Mehta outdid the others. 
His absence at the banquet and re- 
ceptions was noticed but not com- 
mented upon. But his failure to 
turn up at the Soviet-aided anti- 
biotics manufacturing plant at 


.Rishikesh to receive Mr Kosygin 


Was a defiance of protocol, and 
it would not be surprising if this 
act of discourtesy is severely 


_commented upon by MPs during 


the coming session of Parliament. 


. With such a mentality, Sri Asoka 


Mehta’s willingness or compe- 
tence to, finalise the reported 
Soviet offer of undertaking off- 
shore drilling for oil in the Cam- 


bay region is widely doubted in- 


New Dethi circles. 
Sri Morarji Desai’s encounter 
with the Soviet Prime Minister 


drew varied comments, but as 


‘far asit could be made out, Sri 


Desai came out poorly, ‘and it is 
not without reason that the Fi- 
nance Minister did not shine as the 
chief -negotiator for economic: 
assistance. Rather, he is believed 
to have come out poorly on the 
subject of economics of public 
sector projects, particularly in 
heavy industry. The question of 
loan repayment—mentioned in 
many reports as being on Sri 
Desai’s agenda—was not discus- 
sed at all. i 

While press reports have high- 
lighted Mr Kosygin’s reference 
to the Indo-Pak question—in 
which He appears to have appre- 
ciated the Indian standpoint of 
taking up the points of dispute by 
Stages rather than President 
Ayub’s insistence on taking up 
Kashmir here and now—informed 


, quarters emphasise the ‘signifi- 


cauce of Mr Kosygin’s treatment 
of the economic crisis. The 
three cardinal features of the 
Soviet Prime Minister’s offer of 
assistance on the economic front ` 
reflect not only his grasp of the 
realities of a developing economy. 
but his attempt to break new 
ground for closer economic colla- 
boration. The Soviet offer to 
buy up stocks of manufactured 
goods, as in the case of railway 
Wagons, will not only help to keep 
up production but to explore new 
market for Indian exports. Parti- 
cular significance is attached in 
this respect to the joint collabora- 
tion ventures that will now come 
up. In the battle against recession, 
the Kosygin offer has come as a 
great boon to Indian industry. 
Mr Kosygin’s renewed em- 
phasis on the urgency of improv- 
ing public sector management— 
he has offered to train Indian 
management personnel at corres- 
ponding Soviet plants—has re- 
minded many New Delhi observers 
of his first visit to this country as 
a Deputy Premier, when during 
his talk with the Planning Com- 


_Taission, he was reported to have 


drawn pointed attention to the 
need for proper running of the 
public sector. projects. Such 
improvement in the management 
of public sector projects would be 


„an effective answer to the barrage 


of attack from Big Business, ` 
Mr. Kosygin’s new approach 
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in tackling India’s economic crisis 
was first indicated during Smt. 
Gandhi’s talk in Moscow last 
autumn. What has impressed 
observers here is Soviet readiness 
to adjust India’s development 
programme in such a way that it 
is 1 dovetailed with the Soviet 
Union’s own Plan programme. 
In basic terms, this presages clo- 
ser economic ties between India 
and the Soviet Union, so that 
this country gets more and more 
linked up with the economic or- 
bit of the socialist world and, to 
that extent, dislinked from the 
market mechanism of the Western 
world, 


+ 


Viewed in this background of 
sigaificant international develop- 
ments, the happenings nearer 
home present a very different pic- 
ture. The high-level political 
gangsterism that started at the 
Hyderabad session ofthe Congress 
has been continuing now in New 
Delhi. 

It is reported, for instance, 
that Sri S.K. Patil during his recent 
meeting with the Prime Minister, 
once again offered to shed the last 
drop of his blood for her sake. 
Sri Patil’s circles are giving out 
that he told Smt Gandhi that he, 
together with Sri Desai and Sri 
Chavan, would be prepared to 
help her and it was up to her to 
harness thistoffer of cooperation. 
No doubt Sri Patil’s plan is for a 
Right combine with Smt Gandhi 
providing the alibi. 

It is evident that Sri Patil (who 
is himself trying desperately to 
come back to Parliament through 
some safe by-election, so that he 
could force his way into the Cabi- 
net) personifies the pressure from 
the Right which is not satisfied 
with the status quo arrangements. 
Once the onslaught on the Left- 
led United Front Ministry in West 
Bengal could be pushed through, 
the appetite of the Right has been 
whetted and it is clamouring for a 
consolidation of its own front. By 
offering Smt Gandhi his last drop 
of blood, and along with it, the 
invitation to preside over a Right 
combine, Sri Patil was trying to 
keep up a facade that is more 
acceptable to the public than one 
without her. 

Why this Right offensive ta 
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consolidate its own position at 
the Centre ? Two reasons seem 
to dictate the Right line. First, 
it is disturbed by all the Parlia- 
mentary noise about curbing mo- 
nopolies, restricting licences, and 
demanding a probe into the Birla 
empire. This looks like an omi- 
nous trend for the Right, and it 
is trying hard to reverse these 
policy commitments. Obviously, 
the price that they would demand 
of Smt Gandhi to be included in 
their consolidated fraternity is 
that these policy trends must be 
curbed or reversed. 

Secondly, the Right is embol- 
dened by Smt Indira Gandhi agree- 


ing to the toppling of the United . 


Front Ministries in West Bengal 
and Bihar. If Smt Gandhi and 
her circle acquiesced in these 
moves to get Congress back to 
power in these States, the Right 
went in for these operations as it 
was itching for the removal of 
Left-led Ministries. In the final 
round, it is the Right which has 
won. If Smt Gandhi wanted to get 
Sri P.C. Sen into power in West 
Bengal, in reality itis Sri Atulya 
Ghosh who has come on top— 
no comfort for Smt Gandhi. In 
Bihar, the removal of the United 
Front Ministry has not helped her 





own protege, Sri Binodanand Jha, 
but has actually encouraged Sri 
K.B. Sahay to hope to ride on the 
Shoshit Dal’s back. 

But the Right has shown up 
in the last few weeks thatit is a 
divided house. The revolts sim- 
mering in West Bengal ‘and Bihar 
Congress have exposed the hollow- 
ness of the Congress High Com- 
mand’s crusade against non-Con- 
gress Ministries. The thunder at 
Hyderabad carries no lightning 
that can strike. Today the Cong- 
ress in these two States has emer- 
ged as more divided than the 
United Fronts they have replaced. 
The crisis in the Congress has in- 
tensified rather than ended at 
Hyderabad. 

This is the moment for strik- 
ing initiative by the Left—through 
unity in its own ranks and states- 
manship in its outlook and ap- 
proach. The short-lived bedfel- 
lowship with the Jan Sangh has to 
end. Instead must come mass 
mobilisation under Left leadership 
on the one hand, and skilful in- 
tervention in the politics at the 
top, so that the Right is isolated, 
and the rest are forced into a com- 
mon crusade against the reaction- 


aries, 
February 5. N.C. 
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United Front Balance Sheet 
GIRISH MISHRA and BRAJ KUMAR PANDEY 


N Janpary 25, 1968 the first 
~ nop-Congress Government of 
Bihar was, as expected, voted 
out of power, The Congress 
through its ally the Shoshjt Dal 
has wrested power after ten 


months. Though the non-Cop- 
gress Goyernment could not 


bring about any basic reform or 
change in the economy of the 
State, it certainly affected the 
socio-political life in which new 


grouping and realignments of . 


forces have taken place. 


` Aj the last General Election, 
the Congress was defeated very 
badly and for the.first time since 
independence its score fell far 
short” of absolute majority. It 
could with only 128 (agginst 185 
seats in 1962) out of 318 Vidhan 
Sabha seats. The then Chief 
Minister Sri K.B. Sahay and 
the State Congress Chief Sri 
Rajendra Mishra lost heavily. 
"The SSP emerged as the 
second largest party with 68 seats. 
The CPI got 24 seats and later 
an Independent joined it, increa- 
sing the total to 25. The CPM 
won four seats. But the most 
spectacular was the yictory of the 
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Jan Sangh which got 26 seats. 
The Jan Sangh had won only 
three seats in” the 1962 Election. 
The Independents _returned 
were 2}. 

After an analysis of the elec- 
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Legislature party, he 
would certainly form the Minis- 
try with the help of Sri Mahama- 
nya Prasad Sinha, Raja Ramgarh 
and their newly formed party ‘Jan 
Kranti Dal. A number of Inde- 
pendents were also expected to 
join Sri Jha. But Sri Jha lost 
the leadership contest by a 
margin ef one vote and with his 
defeat, the hope of a Congress 
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Ministry vanished. 

On March 5, 1957, a non-Con; 
gress Ministry was formed ynder 
the leadership of Sri Mahamaya 
Prasad:Sinha. Sri Sinha became 
Chief Minister in his capacity 
as the leader of the United Front 
composed of the SSP, the PSP, 
the CPI, the CPM, the Jan 
Sangh, the RSP and a number 
of Independents. The SSP, the 
PSP the CPI and the Jan 
Sangh joined the Government, 
while others agreed to support it. 


clency and repression. Ka 
ongress Ministry ni 
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When the health is good, one fooks 
forward travelling, with a heart full of 
joy to enjoy the beauty of Nature.. 
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of cough and cold, 
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SKULDUGGERY PAR EXCELLENCE 


T= Union Government’s statement of policies and 
programmes, in the shapeof the President’s 
Address to the joint session of Parliament early this 
week, was an outstanding tongue-in-the-cheek per- 
formance, bearing out the correctness of the massive 
walk-out staged by the Left Opposition parties. The 
Address was little more than a string of pious 
platitudes where questions of immediate and intimate 
concern to the common people were involved. Every 
indication was provided that the pampering of Big 
Business and brushing aside of popular demands will 
continue as before. There was not the least indica- 
tion that the events of the last twelve months had 
taught those wielding power at the Centre any lesson 
of significance. 

The smugness that the Central Government has 
developed as a result of the good harvest was fully 
reflected in the statement that “the food position is 
expected to be easier”; but not the slightest hint 
has been provided of any thought having been given 
to a long-term solution of the food problem in this 
essentially agrarian country on the basis of the now- 
forgotten slogan of self-reliance. The concept of the 
State taking over procurement on a national scale on 
a monopoly basis has been thrown overboard 
unceremoniously; all that the Address promises is 
the “maximising” of “efforts at internal procure- 
ment’’—an approach that has been adopted over long 
years with the known disastrous consequences in 
terms of both availability of food for the people and 
the prices charged for them. Again, the notorious 
limited “buffer stock” theory of Sri S. K. Patil, 
Sri Subramaniam and company continues to domi- 
nate the Government’s thinking. The tendency to 
prefer dependence on imports continues. In these 
circumstances, the use of the familiar empty phrase 
“mobilisation of domestic production” means little 
more than a confession of incapacity to introduce 
purpose and direction in the handling of the basic 
problems of the national economy. 

The Address has glossed over the inglorious 
scuttling of planning by making a casual reference to 
“the Fourth Plan which will now commence from 
April 1969” and talking about the so-called 
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“annual plans” which are no more than patchwork 
affairs unrelated either to the needs of the people or 
to their aspirations in terms of economic advance. 
A candid admission that there is no Plan worth the 
name is not to be expected from rulers unfamiliar 
with political honesty, but the policy statement could 
at least have avoided the pretence of continued 
belief in planning as the best instrument for bringing 
about socio-economic progress for the masses. 


Having not only failed to curb the growth of the 
hold of a handful of business and industrial houses 
over the economy as well as the administration but 
also actually connived at the strengthening of the 
parasitical minority inimical in the interests of the 
common people, it hardly behoves the Union Gov- 
ernment and the party running it to talk of “a regime 
of self-denial and self-restraint without which we can- 
not move forward.” The people of this country who 
have starved and suffered before and after the 
attainment of independence stand inno need of 
pious sermons from prosperous politicians; and they 
see too much evidence of the unscrupulous persons 
in power, including the top bureaucrats, feathering 
their own nests and living lives of luxury and ease to 
attach any importance to such hypocritical calls for 
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austerity. Itis no secret that many of those in the 
seats of power as well as their appendages in the 
bureaucracy are-in league not only with the tycoons 
_ in; the country but with foreign vested interests 

which have a.stake in retaining and increasing their 
influence and domination over India’s politics and 
economy. 


The enlargement of the public sector is no longer 
talked about. But there is no vagueness in respect 
of assistance to the private sector. 


In this situation, the announcement about the 
proposed creation of Lok Pal and Lok Ayuts carries 
no conviction. There have been endless assurances 
in the past about the Government’s determination to 
end corruption; these assurances could not be imple- 
mented for the simple reason that the fountainhead 
of all corruption lies in the very seats of power 
from which such promises emanate periodically. If 





corruption is to be ended, the links between the 

private sector and the administration as well as the 
ruling party have to be snapped first. There is no 
sign that this can ever: happen in the`present set;up. 
And if there was any intention to eliminate corrup- 
tion, by this time a full-fledged investigation would 
have been ordered into the sources of affluence of 
every single person in authority. . 

But the most hypocritical and cynical part of the 
Address relates to Centre-State relations. Having 
intrigued on a massive scale and misused the Con- 
stitution as well as Governors to bring about the 
fall of democratically elected, and popular Govern- 
ments in several states, the Centre now talks blithely 
of “cooperation and understanding’ “between the 
Central and State Governments and of its” desire to 
work in harmony with State Governments irrespec- 
tive of party affiliations.” Political skulduggery can 
go no further. 


ROAD-BUILDING FOR LEFT UNITY 


T™ political 
country today is characterised 
by the growing disintegration of 
the Congress which is no longer 
capable of giving even stability 


situation in ‘the 


in Government. Not only is its 
mass base getting shrunk ina 
phenomenal manner, its inner 
‘tussles have increased rather than 
decreased in the face of its dec- 
lining popularity and autho- 
rity. 

In the course of this crack-up 
of the Congress, the Right forces 
inside it have entrenched them- 
selves both in the Government 
‘and in the party hierarchy. Their 
hegemony was proclaimed in no 
unmistakable terms at the recent 
Hyderabad “session of the ‘Con- 
gress. Along with this develop- 
ment—more precisely, as _ its 
prelude—has Come the combina- 
tion of the Right outside the 
Congress. Both the Swatantra 
and the Jana Sangh could .cash 
in to a large measure on the 
mass discontent against Congress 
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-and outside the 


Raj wherever the Left forces have 
been weak. This way the vacuum 


created by the Congress retreat 


from many places has been and 
is being filled by the Right par- 
ties. 


In the country’s economy, the 
preponderance of Big Business 
has grown considerably in the 
last few years, particularly since 


- Jawaharlal Nehru’s death. This 


has been largely the result of the 
concessions that Big Money 
could wring out of the Govern- 
ment which, at the same time, 
could be blackmailed by the Wall 
Street 'Bank—the most glaring 
proof of it having been provided 
by the devaluation ofthe rupee 
at the behest of the World Bank. 
At the same: time, the economy 


‘itself has reached the point ‘of 


crisis, although it may be too 
early to say that it has reached 
a dead-end. 

While the Right,both inside 
Congress, has 


been trying to regroup its forces > 
the tempo of Left consolidation ' 


has so far been too slow to effec- 
tively meet the challenge of the 
Right. In terms of mass influence 
and latent support among disillu- 
sioned and the immobilised Con- 
gressmen, the potentialities of the 
Left are far more formidable than 
those -of the Right. However, 


.the weakness of the Left, as 


shown up till now, is its pro- 
crastination in coming together, 
in rapidly moving up its com- 
bined forces to dislodge the 
Right. Too much time has been 
wasted so far by the Indian Left 


- without building its own united 


front which can still be made 
impregnable if the urge for itis 
felt in equal measure by all sec- 


tions of the Left. 


Building a common Left front 
means essentially the coming 
together of the Communists and 
the Socialists. Before the Gene- 
ral Election, there were a num- 
ber of conferences of the leaders 
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of the two Communist Parties 
with those of the SSP to forge a 
common electoral front on the 
all-India plane. At that time, the 
efforts were not crowned with 
success mainly because of the 
SSP’s insistence on bringing into 
Such a front all the Opposition 
pana including those of the 
ight—particularly the Jana 
Sangh—and the equally strong 
insistence of the CPI on ‘not 
joining any alliance that embrac- 
ed the Jana Sangh. (It may be 
tecalled here that at the time of 
the 1955 mid-term poll in Kerala, 
the CPI refused to join the CPM- 
led front miainly because of the 
inclusion of the Muslim League 
in it; but at the time of last year’s 
General Election, the CPI waived 
its objection to the League). 
Dutitig those talks for eléc- 
toral alliance preceding the 1967 
General Election, the SSP leader- 
ship gave the impression that in 
its calculation, the CPM was 
stronger than the CPY, and so 
they leaned more on the CPM 
leadership. Secondly, there was 
more affinity in approach towards 
electoral allies be:ween the CPM 
and the SSP leadership, since the 
former seemed to share Dr 
Lohia’s thesis that to defeat the 
Congress, it would be prepared 
to sup with the devil, that is, the 
Right-wing parties, a position 
which the CPI could not accept 
outright. At many places, as in 
West Bengal, the SSP joined: the 
front led by the CPM in prefe- 
rence to the one led by the CPI. 
At some places, the mutual anti- 
pathy between the two CP’s 
brought unexpected Openings for 
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After the General Election, 
the old relations changed. In 
general, the SSP leadership seem- 
ed to have discovered that the 
CPI was stronger than they had 
thought; the CPI debacle in the 
Kerala mid-term election (1965) 
had been no index of the party’s 
over-all strength. Since the CPI 
did slightly better than the CPM 
on the all-India scale, there was a 
p-rceptible shift in the SSP’s 
attitude in favour of the CPI. 

Secondly, the extremists in 
the CPM, particularly in West 
Bengal and Kerala, © started 
attacking all the allies of the 
party and, as a result, clashes 
took place between CPM and 
SSP workers; this was particular- 
ly noticeable in the trade union 
field in West Bengal. Inevit- 
ably, all this had its impact on 
the relations between the two 
parties. 

Thirdly, the relation between 
the SSP and the CPI has, on the 
other hand, considerably improv- 
ed inthe two States where the 
SSP is strongest—Bihar and UP 
—as they worked closely together 
in the United Front Ministries. 
This growing proximity between 
the two parties has not been con- 
fined to the top, that is, the 
minis‘erial level, but has ex‘end- 
ed in avery marked manner to 
the ranks of the two parties. 

It should bz noted that in 
these two States, the Jana Sangh 
poses a challenge to the SSP 
leadership in so far as these two 
parties are rivals for the leader- 
ship of the Opposition. It is 
therefore not surprising that the 
SSP should regard the CPI as its 
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influence of the Sangh. The 
experience of the United Front 
Ministries has shown that on 
many key issues of a democra- 
tic programme—agrarian reforms, 
civil liberties, protection of 
minorities, fighting corruption, 
defending workers’ rights—there 
is greater identity in outlook and 
approach between the CPI and the 
SSP than between the SSP and 
the Jana Sangh. 

On the issue of Official Langu- 
age, it is true that in the matter 
of enforcement of Hindi here and 
now, the public impression is that 
the SSP and the Jana Sangh com- 
pete with each other in raising 
the demand. On this point, too, 
the SSP has no basic conflict with 
the CPI stand, since the Com- 
munists also agree that ultimately 
Hindi has to be the link language 
of the country, though it dis- 
favours its imposition on the 
non-Hindi population; it prefers 
its active propagation. However, 
it is evident that differences do 
persist in the ranks of the Left on 
this question. It is equally clear 
that a consensus has to be work- 
ed out among the Left parties on 
the language issue so as to streng- 
then the Left unity trend as well 
as national unity. 

‘It would of course be a mis- 
take to think that there are no 
differences in the programme and 
functioning of the SSP and the 
CPI. Thereis bound to be such 
differences between two separate 
political parties. For instance, 
the SSP’s over-emphasis on giving 
priority to the so-called backward 
classes in the matter of seats and 
jobs does not tally with the CPI’s 
approach to the question of 
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defending the rights and interests 
of the neglected sections of the 
community. aD =k 

In the matter of foreign poiicy, 
too, there are differences between 
the two parties. This was shown 
up during the West Asian ‘crisis. 
While the Communists fully sup- 
ported the Arab position, the SSP 
took a different view. Similarly, 
Dr Lohia’s idea of laying claims 
to Kailash and Manasarovar, and 
of bringing: about an Indo-Pak 
confederation’ could draw no 
support from the Communists. 
However, matters of foreign 
policy have not come in the way 
of joint work at the State level, 
and there has been no occasion 
when the SSP and the CPI have 
found themselves at loggerheads 
inside the United Front Minis- 
tries. 

The most significant develop- 
ment in the sphere of Socialist- 
Communist unity has taken place 
in Bihar. The identity of approach 
between the two parties has so 
conspicuously strengthened that 
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last week at’ Patna, two leading 
SSP leaders, Sri Karpuri Thakur 
and Sri Ramanand Tewari, res- 
ponded to the Communist invita- 
tion and addressed their Party 
Congress, an unprecedented hap- 
pening which neither the Socia- 
lists nor the Communists could 
have expected a year ago. Sri 
Karpuri Thakur laid stress on 
united struggle by the two parties 
for the elimination of poverty and 
for the liquidation of imperia- 
lism—thereby extending the fron- 
tiers of agreement to foreign 
policy as well. Sri Ramanand 
Tewari stressed that the unity 
forged in common struggles would 
have to be carried forward until 
the citadel of power at Delhi was 
captured. The golden harvest of 
the united front strategy is unmis- 
takable. 

New winds are blowing not 
only in Bihar. One could feel 
them in UP—and even in West 
Bengal and Kerala. In Now 
Delhi, one finds that the SSP and 
the Communists in Parliament 
nowadays agree on many more 
issues than do different sections 
inside the Congress Pariy. The 
traditional anti-Communism 
which was once part of the Socia- 
list outfit is very much missing in 
the SSP today. It is significant 
that three leaders of the SSP— 
its Chairman, Sri S. M. Joshi 
together with Sri Raj Narain and 
Sri Madhu Limaye—visited the 
Soviet Union to participate in the 
fiftieth anniversary celebrations 
of the Russian Revolution. At 
Patna last week, the Bihar SSP 
leaders held a’special reception in 
honour of the delegations of the 
Communist Parties from the 
Socialist countries, headed by the 
Soviet Union. The barriers are 
getting removed one by one. 

While the SSP has travelled a 
long way towards Left unity with 
the Communists, the a'titude of 
the PSP contioves, by and large, 
to be in the old grooves. A'though 
it has got over its phase of unto- 
uchability vis-a-vis Communists, 
there is yet a lot of hesitation to 
come boldly into the united front 
movement. In this respect, the 
PSP seems to be still under tie 
spell of the social democratic 
movement of the West European 
model. Very often in Parliament, 


- PSP representatives are found to 


be more at pains to demarcate 
themselves from the Communists 
than a large section of Congress- 
menare. And sometimes’ PSP 
leaders are found to be echoing 
the Right-wing in Parliament. 

It is not merely a question of . 
the PSP leaders being often a:l- 
ergic to Communists. Their 
attitude towards their erstwhile 
comrades in the SSP is some- 
times as bitter as, if not more 
than, towards the Communists. 
There is al.o lacking ina good 
section of the PSP leadership a 
firm stand against US imperia- 
lism. What is however note- 
worthy is that, cespite such in- 
adequ.cy and inhibitions, a. 
large body of PSP ranks, parti- 
cularly at the Sta’e level, res- 
pond to the call of the united 
front in action. Vacillations of 
the leadership notwithstanding, 
one cannot ignore the healthy 
Leftward urge of the PSP ranks 
in many places. There is_ little 
doubt that in the event of a 
powerful united front drive by the 
SSP and the Communists, it 
would be difficult for ths PSP 
leadership to keep away from 
sucha movement, This has so 
far been the experience of the 
PSP in most States whee un'ted 
fronts were called upon to form 
governments, though it is true 
that the PSP, asin West Bengal, 
has proved to be the weakest 
link in the chain. 

The relations between the two 
Communist Parties have a crucial 
bearing upon the prospect of Left 
unity in this country. For, it is 
undisputed that even after the 
split in their ranks, the combined 
Communist strength constitutes 
the strongest element in the build- 
ing of the united front. 

Experience of the General 
Election (as also of the mid-term 
election in Kerala in 1965) shows 
that the division between the 
two Communist Parties helped 
only the Right wing and not any 
of the constituents of the Left. In 
West Bengal, the two electoral 
fronts led by the two Communist 
Parties ultimately managed to 
secure a majority in the Assembly 
to usher in the first non-Congress 
Ministry inthe State. At the 
same time, one cannot forget the 
lesson that it was largely the 
disunity between the two Comm- . 
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unist Parties which cost a number 
of sure seats for the United Front, 
thereby reducing the margin of 
its majority—a weakness which 
could be exploited by a handful 
of defectors. Had the two CPs 
not squandered away a good 
portion of their combined re- 
sources in bitter electoral tussles, 
the opening for the subsequent 
defections would not have be- 
come available. 

It is this bitter experence 
which is almost certain to ensure 
the formation of one united elec- 
toral front in case of a mid-term 
pollin West Bengal. 

The relations between the two 
Communist Parties, from all 
ifidications, are much better to- 
day than they we-e a year back. 
The iss-es on which the two 
Communist Parties split have not 
yet been sorted out. The ideo- 
lozical differences—so important 
in the life of a Communist Party 
—do standin the way of total 
unification of the Communist 
ranks in India today. Howe er, 
even in this sphere, certain deve- 
lopments c:n hardly be over- 
looked. One cf the points of 
dispute between the two Com- 
munist Parties at the time of the 
split wa; the attitude towards the 
stand taken by the Communist 
Party of China not only in rela- 
tion to the dispute with India 
but in the world Communist 
movement. In the main, the 
position of the CPM agreed with 
the Chinese position, while tke 
position of t^e CPI was antithe- 
tical to the Chinese thesis: as a 
resuit the CPI became the target 
of attack by Peking. ; 

Today the situation has be- 
come very different. The CPM 
itself has come under fire from 
Peking while Chinese bouquets 
are being showered on the extre- 
mists expelled from the CPM. In 
fact, this offensive of Peking has 
shocked the leadership of the 
CPM, which has come out in 
criticism of the Chinese Com- 
munist position. 

Secondly, in its attitude to- 
wards the united front the CPM 
leadership has considerably mov- 
ed forward from its  origin:1 
position. There were open mis- 
givings about the reliability of 
allies breaking away from the 
Congress and there was an unmis- 
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takable allergy to working jointly 
with the CPI. When the CPM 
joined the United Front Ministry 
in West Bengal, it was described 
by many of its leaders as a tem- 
porary necessity forced upon 
them by the low level of mass 
consciousness. And in the first 
phase of the United Front Minis- 
try there was more concentration 
on finding fault with it than on 
treating it as an instrument of 
advance, 

However, life proved to be a 
great teacher. The counter- 
offensive of reaction to subvert 
and demolish the United Front 
Ministry opened the eyes of all 
its constituents, and with its 
allies, the CPM leadership threw 
in its lot in defence of the United 
Front as an essential part of the 
struggle for democracy. 

Within its ranks, the CPM 
still has to tackle the strong 
trends of sectarianism, which 
stand,in the way of full-scale un- 
leashing of its energy; but the 
influential section of the CPM 
leadership has shown unmistak- 
able realism and has been un- 
reservedly participating in the 
common struggle. 

Inside the CPI, too, the bitter- 
ness born out of the electoral 
tussle with the CPM has been 
overcome. The. United Front 
itself has been a great educator; 
not only discovering allies break- 
ing away from the disintegrating 
Congress—such as Sri Ajoy 
Mukherji and Sri Mahamaya 
Prasad Sinha—but to temper 
them, nurse them and steel them 
for the great battles of the Uni- 
ted Front ahead, these have been 
the points of advance in the 
CPI’s own progress in the past 
year. 

In this struggle for Left 
unity, it will be necessary for all 
the constituent parties to work 
out a positive approach towards 
anti-Right elements inside the 


- Congress also. On the one hand, 


it has become very urgent for the 
Left forces to make the maximum 
effort to isolate the Right-wing 
inside the Congress which is 
spearheading the attack on the 
Left-led United Fronts. On the 
other hand, because of the domi- 
nance of the Right-wing inside 
the Congress, a large body of 
Congressmen opposed to epealy 


Right-wing policies are in a state 
of confusion and frustration. 
They have been left almost 
leaderless. For a long time they 
had been content with faith in 
the personality of Nehru, and 
after Nehru they have lived with- 
out any leadership. 

In their present state of demo- 
ralisation and frustration, it is 
for ths United Left to enthuse 
and direct these forces to fight 
the battle against the Right both 
inside the Congress and outside 
it. And the more they are en- 
couraged to comeinto open mass 
battles over policy issues, the 
greater will be the fragmentation 
inside the Congress, and the for- 
ward-looking elements in the 
Congress today will find their 
natural allies among the Left 
parties outside the Congress. 

It is clear from experience of 
the last one year that parties of 
the Left can and must come 
together in one mighty front. 
Advance registered in this direc- 
tion at the State level has to be 
carried forward to th: Central 
level. Already in the present 
Parliament Left parties have been 
moving in unison much more 
than ever. And inside the Left 
opposition, the two Communist 
Parties have shown no difference 
in stand during the past one year 
in Parliament. 

In this favourable climate of 
Left unity, Sri Jayaprakash 
Narayan is believed to have ex- 
pressed his eagerness that the two 
Socialist parties and the two Com- 
munist parties should come toge- 
ther into a common Front, In 
this connection his meeting with 
Communist leaders recently (only 
a few days before his leaving on 
tour abroad) may be regarded as 
significant. Thirty years ago Socia- 
list and Communist unity was 
forged under JP’s leadership heral- 
ding a most significant element 
in Indian politics. Are those 
halcyon days being brought back 
injecting richer content in the Left 
unity question ? 

The mobilisation of the en‘ire 
Left is the order of the day one 
year after the momentous ` pros- 
pect opened up by the 967 Gene- 
ral Election. Road-building for 
Left unity is on the agenda. 
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UNDER BIHAR UNITED FRONT 


Struggle for Agrarian Reforms 
INDRADEEP SINHA 


T= 330-day tenure of office of the Samyukta 

Vidhayak Dal Government in Bihar coincided 
with one of the worst famines in the history of the 
State. The famine brought to the fore not only the 
immediate problem of organizing relief on a gigantic 
scale but also the fundamental problem of removing 
the basic causes of this recurring calamity. The 
factors responsible for the famine could no longer be 
ignored. 


Sri B. G: Verghese, lately of the Times of India 
and now working as the Information Adviser to the 
Prime Minister, summarising the experiences of the 
Bihar famine, has correctly laid his finger on some of 
these factors. “In the 20th year of Independence”, 
Sri Verghese says, “Famine has revealed the true 
condition of Bihar—its abject poverty born of agri- 
cultural and general stagnation, social and educa- 
tional backwardness, an oppréssive caste system, an 
inequitious and inefficient land structure, and forms of 
slavery like Kamauti or Kamia that are still extant.” 


In Marxist-Leninist language all these features 
are characterized as remnants of feudalism which 
continue to be quite strong in Bihar despite the 
much-trumpeted measures of agrarian reforms like 
the abolition of zamindaries, the imposition of ceil- 


T= history of the twenty-year rule of the Congress 

is a history of betrayal of the peasantry and 
sabotage of agrarian reforms. The Congress was not 
committed to any socialistic programme in agricul- 
ture and therefore, cannot be accused of betraying 
it. But it was definitely committed to a programme 
of agrarian reforms on democratic lines and it has 
consciously and planfully betrayed the same. 

Soon after the achievement of independence, a 
conference of the Revenue Ministers of the various 
Congress Governments convened by the then Con- 
gress President, the late Dr Rajendra Prasad in 
December 1947, unanimously recommended the 
appointment of an Agrarian Reforms Committee 
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ings, the extension of tenancy rights, etc. Speaking 
of the land system in particular, Sri Verghese has 
made the following pertinent remarks : “The land 
system in Bihar is among the direct causes of agris 
cultural stagnation and the famine. Unless correc 
ted it will soon stall the progress of the new agricul- 
tural strategy and leave untapped the full potential 
of the new irrigational systems that are being created. 
There is already evidence of this in Purnea. Within 
the Kosi Ayacut there are still large holdings of 
1000 acres and more (despite the ceiling legislation) 
leased out to bataidars. Many plots are only lightly 
cultivated since the owners are afraid to let the batai- 
dars apply for fertilizers and other inputs lest these 
are admitted as proof of title to occupancy. And 
Purnea is next door to Naxalbari where an agrarian 
revolt has been sparked off for basically the same 
reasons of tenurial inequity.” 

It is natural, therefore, that the defeat of the 
Congress at the polls and the formation of the SVD 
Government in Bihar coupled with the bitter expe- 
rience of the famine should once again bring the 
agrarian question to the fore and impel the exploited 
and down-trodden peasant masses to move for their 
solution. Only fools and charlatans could fail to 
understand these social forces at work. 


“to examine and make recommendations 
agrarian reforms arising out of the 
Zamindari system”. 

The Congress in its Agrarian Reforms Committee 
better known as the Kumarappa Committee, re- 
commended inter alia : 

“The Congress in its Election Manifesto and the 
Report of the Economic Programme Committee has 
declared itself in favour of the elimination of all 
intermediaries between the State and the tiller. The 
Zamindari Abolition Billsin the different stages of 
implementation, are a first step towards that objec- 
tive. But even after the abolition of the Zamindari, 
there would remain a large element of non-cu!tivat- 


about 
abolition of 
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_to certain well-defined conditions. 


ing interests in land. The Committee is strongly of 
the opinion that in the agrarian economy of India 
there is no place for intermediaries and land must 
belong to the tiller, subject to conditions mentioned 
hereafter. The committee has, therefore, recom- 
mended that, in future, ‘subletting of land will be 


~ prohibited except in the case of widows, minors and 


other disatled persons.” To cover the period of transi- 
tion, however, the Committee has recommended a 
set of rights for the actual tillers who are themselves 
not owners of the land. Those who have bten culti- 
vating land continuously for a period of six years, 
should, in the opinion of the Committee, automati- 
cally get full occupancy rights. In case of others, 
the Committee has. recommended that the owner 
may have the option, upto to a certain period, to 
resume the holdings for personal cultivation subject 
Only those who 
put in a minimum amount of physical labour and 
participate in actual agricultural operations should be 
deemed to cultivate land personally. The owner 
will have the option to resume the holding to the 
extent to which it is necessary to make his self- 
cultivated holding economic. The Committee has 
laid special emphasis on immediate prevention of all 
evictions and the preparation of record of rights by 
local land tribunals with which non-official opinion 
will be associated. All tenants, to whichever class 
they may belong, must be protected from rack-rent- 
ing and illegal exactions. There will be provision for 
determination by land tribunal of reasonable rent as 
well as for commutation of rents in kind into cash” 
(Report—pages 7-8). 

. The Committee further recommended that “there 
should be a ceiling to the size of holdings which any 
one former should own and cultivate....The 
optimum size should be three times the size of the 
economic holding”. (Jbid—page 9). 

These recommendations of the Kumarappa Com- 
mittee were soon endorsed by the AICC and, there- 
fore, acquired the character of a sacred pledge to the 
people. How did the Congress Government of Bihar 
implement these recommendations ? The following 
facts may be noted : 

(i) The Zamindaries were taken over in 1956 
after imposing a heavy load of compensation amount- 
ing to Rs 158 crores and after handing over all the 
Bakast, Karat, Zimat and Gair-Mazarua lands to 
the landlords by evicting tens of lakhs of cultivating 
tenants. But the Zamindari rights of the Tatas over 
18 villager in Jamshedpur were restored to them 
through a special amendment to the Bihar Land 
Reforms Act in 1961, after the company had lost the 
suit in the High Court. 

(ii) A Land Ceiling Bill introduced in 1955 was 
suddenly withdrawn in 1956 because the Select Com- 
mittee recommended a ceiling of 30 standard acres 
for a family of five persons which would have made 
about eight lakh acres of surplus land available for 
distribution. A second Ceiling Bill was introduced 
in 195), passed in 1962 and enforced in 1965 but only 
after substituting the Kumarappa Committee concept 
of ceiling for family by a novel concept of ceiling 
per share-holder in the Hindu joint family governed 
‘by the Mitakshara Law and extending the same 
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principle to all other families and allowing the land- 
lords a grace period of two years to effect all manner 
of transfers, partitions and fifts. This Act has yeild- 
ed only 7,900 acres of surplus land which too has 
not been taken over, 

(iii) Certain amendments were made in the Bihar 
Tenancy Act in 1956 which though seeking to extend 
the tenancy rights of the Bataidars and other under- 
raiyats and limiting the rent payable to the land- 
lords were never really enforced. No legal ban on 
evictions was ever imposed despite persistent popu- 
jar demand. On the contrary, confidential instru-- 
tions were issued to the officers not to record the 
names of the Bataidars in the official records even 
when they were found in cultivating possession of the 
land. The role of the whole administration, includ- 
ing the magisitracy and the police. was reduced to 
that of aiders and abettors in the landlords’ drive of 
evictions. 

(iv) A Privileged Persons Homestead Tenancy 
Act seeking to grant occupancy rights on the existing 
homesteal of the landless labourers and poor 
Pasants was passed in 1948 but was never seriously 
implemented. 

(v) The Moneylenders’ Act enacted by the first 
Congress Ministry in 1937-39 was never really enfor- 
ced with the result that greedy and unscruplous 
Mahajans were able to grad lakhs of acres of occu- 
pancy land including the land of the Adivasi peasants 
which had been made non-transferrable even by the 
British. 

(vi) Even government wastelands were not set- 
tled with the landless and land-hungry peasants but 
were allowed to be grabbed by the landlords and 
aper monied interests often in contravention of the 

aw. 

(vii) Usury, rack-renting, exactions of various 
kinds of abwabs, even bondage (for instance, 
Kamanti) and caste and social oppression continued 
despite legal prohibitions unless resisted by deter- 
mined struggle and sacrifice of the down-trodden 
masses 

Suchis the dismal record of betrayal of the 
peasantry and servicing of the landlords by the Con- 
gress governments of Bihar. 

But from this, however, it would be wrong to 
suppose that the class essənce of th? Congress agra- 
rian policy Was nothing but the retention and pre- 
servation of feudalism. No; feudalism was not 
being preserved. On the contrary; it was sought to 
be slowly transformed into capitalism. This implied 
a certain restriction of feudal exploitation—for 
instance, the abolition of the feudal Zamindari 
system except in the case of the Tatas. But it also 
-implied the maximum preservation of the wealth and 
properties of the feudal zamindars for example, their 
land, their income and even a part of their abwabs 
—of course, at the cost of the peasantry and even 
of tne society in general. Moreover, it implied a 
variety of state capitalist measures—through the 
Community Development and allied agricultural pro- 
grammes, through the vastly expanded cooperatives, 
and last but not the least, the distribution of vast 
sums of money as loans and subsidies directly from 

the State exchequer. 


il 


The net result of this- bourgeois-landlord class 
_ policy of the Congress rulers has been an extremely 
slow and halting but socially very expensive and 
painful process of transformation of the semi-feudal 
landlords into capitalist farmers with low technique 
and poor capital equipment. Even the material- 
technical aids to improved agriculture—like irriga- 
tion, fertilizers, improved seeds and implements have 
remained poorly developed despite the expenditure 
of Rs 570 crores under the three Five-year Plans 
with their supposed “emphasis on agriculture”. 
Consequently, agriculture has remained patheti- 


cally dependent on the vagaries of the monsoon; 
minor irrigation potential has declined; production 
has more or less stagnated; income generated in the 
top strata of the landlords and the kulaks has found 
its way into the’more lucrative avenues of usury, 
grain—trade contract and small commercial activi- 
ties, thus starving agriculture of a good part of the 
capital formed in its own sector. 

The people of Bihar had to pay for these follies 
of the Congress rulers through their indescribable 
ae during the unprecedented famine of 
1967. 


mi 


N 

T= defeat of the Congress at the -polls and the 

formation of the United Front Government in 
Bihar, in the context of the gruelling experience of the 
famine, once again brought the agrarian problem to the 
forefront and roused expectations among the famished 
and starving peasantry which began to move not only 
for the immediate distribution of adequate relief but 
also for the initiation of the long obstructed process 
of democratic agrarian reforms. 

During the first six months, almost all the ener- 
gies and attention of the UF Government were 
concentrated on organizing relief. But an agrarian 
bias was consciously given even to the administra- 
tion of relief—and provision of “red cards” to nearly 
8 lakh persons, distribution of Taccavi loans among 
the landless labourers, the share-croppers and rural 
artisans, expenditure of nearly 10 crores of ruppes 
on renovation or construction of minor irrigation 
works, construction of 7,000 pucca wells, drilling of 
1143 tubewells (as against 950 during the three 
five year plans), energization of 12,276 agricultural 
pumps (as against a total of 10,556 during the three 
five year plans), distribution of over 40,000 tons of 
improved paddy seeds and provision of irrigational 
water for 180,000 acres of summer crops as against 
78.000 acres in 1966-67. Infact, the UF govern- 
ment did. more for agriculture during the brief period 
of the first six months of its rule than was done dur- 
ing the entire twenty-year period of the congress 
rule even after expenditure of ten times more money. 

These measures, thought welcome from the 
points of view of renovation of the ‘agrarian economy 
dilapidated by the Congréss-made famine, did not, 
however, rouse much of class hostility, in as much as 
they did not seek to modify the existing property 
relations in the agrarian sector. This hostility be- 
gan to be generated the moment existing relations 
were touched. 

The first such measure was the Bill to take over 
the Zamindari rights of the Tatas by deleting the 
amendment to the Bihar Land Reforms Act intro-. 
duced in 1961. This Bill . encountered opposition, 
first inside the SVD.; and next inside the Assembly 
where it could be introduced only after defeating the 
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manoeuveres of the Congress opposition. This Bill 
ranged the Tatas against the UF Government. 

The Rent Abolition Bill aroused far stronger op- 
poition not only from the landlord leaders of the Con- 
gress but also from the landlord and other reaction- 
ary elements inside the SVD and the cabinet. The 
landlords were not at all bothered about the theore- 
tical content of the Rent abolition measure; that is, 
as a measure to abolish one of the last vestiges of 
the semi-feudal zamindari system with its relic of 
money rent. In fact, they were all for it. But they 
were stoutly opposed to the proposal to replace it 


by a system of graded land tax with total exemption ` 


for the uneconomic. holdings. So great was the 
landlord pressure that even the majority inside the 
Cabinet succumbed to it. It sanctioned only the 
introduction of a Bill to abolish the existing system 
of land rent but with-held the same for the other 
Bill to impose a graded land Tax. It was only after 
some struggle that it agreed to the latter “in 
principle” which was announced. 

But the sharpest controversy arose on the ques- 
tion of implementation of the existing tenancy 
laws affording certain protection to the Batai- 
dars, the Santhals and other Adivasi peasants. These 
laws were old, dating back from the days of the 
British; some provisions had also been added by the 
Congress governments during the years 1948-56 in 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Kumar- 
appa Committee, the Planning Commission and the 
AICC. 

It may be noted in passing that no such con- 
troversies arose when the relevant legislation was 
passed, by the Congress Government, because the 
landlords (and mahajans) decorating the Congress 
benches were given to understand that they would 


’ 


not be implemented. Hence, the Communists and - 


other progressives were in any tactically advantage- 
ous position to demand the implementation of the 
existing laws. This point was explained by Sri 
Jaiprakash Narayan in the following words: 


“In the present United Front Government, it is ' 


the radical parties that predominate. It is natu- 
rally expected of them that they would bring forward 
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radical reform measures. That, however, would take 
time; and it would still be quite some time more for 
those land measures to be enforced. The rural situa- 
tion, however, is coming rapidly to a boil, high 
prices and scarcity of food supplying additional 
fuel. Justice, even partial justice, can no longer be 
delayed, I therefore, suggest that the tenancy and 
other reform laws that are already on the statute 
book should be implemented without further 
delay,.... Itis my firm conviction that if the laws 
in question are effectively and expeditiously imple- 
mented, the rural society would be radically trans- 
ferred—socially, economically and psychologically. 
A heavy load would be lifted from the backs of the 
poor and the oppressed; a new hope and enthusiasm 
would be awakened in millions of depressed hearts. 
Much would still be left to be done, but there can be 
no doubt that a solid foundation would have been 
laid for the future to be built upon” (Indian Nation 
September 8, 1967). 

Sri Jaiprakash Narayan’s note was the result of a 
series of discussions with the leaders and Ministers 
of the CPI, the SSP, the PSP, the JKD and the 
Jana Sangh and based on their full concurrence 
and consent. It was surprising, therefore, that a 
storm of organized protest was raised through the 
press and the platform as soon as the Communist 
Revenue Minister got the implementation circular 
issued on October 3, 1967 under the Bihar Tenancy 
Act; on October 3 1967 under the Santhal Parganas 
Tenancy Act. and on December 15, 1967 under the 
Homestead Tenancy Act. 

These circulars provided for the following: 

(i) No Bataidar can be evicted without a dec- 
ree from a court of law; 

(ii) No landlord can interfere in the harvesting 
of the crop sown by the bataidar; 

Gii) No landlord can demand more than seven- 
twentieth of the produce and any portion of the 
bhusa (or straw) as his share. 

(iv) The bataidar is entitled to a receipt for the 
grain he hands over to the landlord as his share; 

(v) The illegal ban on the recording of the 
bataidars imposed by Sri K. B. Sahay in October 
1964 stands cancelled. 

(vi) Alienation of the non-transferrable lands of 
the Santhals and other Adivasis shall be cancelled 
and the lands so alienated shall be restored to the 
original tenants; 

(vii) A special drive would be launched to re- 
cord the existing homesteads. 

The publication and propagation of these circu- 
lars brought about an upsurge among the tenants 
and the landless labourers. Huge rallies ranging 
from 15,000 to 50,000 strong were held in Purnea, 
Saharsa, Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Darbhanga and 
Santhal-Praganas. The bataidars began to organize 
Spontaneously to harvest the crops they had sown. 
Vast masses of Santhals were on the move. Ram- 
blings were heard even in other Adivasi districts like 
Hazaribagh and Palamau. Lakhs of tons paddy 
were saved from falling into the greedy hand; of the 
landlords and the Mahajains. 

The lanilords and their agents retaliated with a 
fary unkno wa in the past. 
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even heads roll for one inch of land”, declared the 
Indian Nation editorially on October 15, 1967. 
Sri Thakur Prasad, the President of the Bihar Jana 
Sangh, went a step further when he “called upon 
the citizens and farmers of Bihar to defend their life, 
properties, farms and families with lathis in hand 
instead of depending upon the police to defend 
them”. (Searchlight October 23, 1967). A Jana 
Sangh Minister held a series of meetings of big 
landlords advising them to “procure more firearms 
and arm their trusted man with spears and other 
weapons as far as possible. He offered them full 
support of his party and services of its volunteer 
corps for eviction purposes. He also promised to do 
everything possible for them at the Government 
level” (Patriot, November 18, 1967). 

The landlord leaders of the Congress lost no time 
in dutifully echoing the voice of their masters. Sri 
Mahesh Prased Sinha threatened to launch “a 
statewide movement if the implementation of the 
laws relating to Bataidari are not stayed”. (Vishwa- 
mitra November 12, 1967) Sri Satyendra Narayan 
Sinha “warned the United Front Government not 
to take any hasty action to enforce the Bataidari 
law”. (Indian Nation November 13, 1967). Consi- 
derable sections of even the SSP and the PSP includ- 
ing sections of their leadership, got rattled and began 
to toz the landlords’ line. Only Communists with 
their clear understanding of the class issue involved 
and Sri Jayaprakash Narayan with his deep devotion 
to the cause of the down-trodden masses, stood 
firm. 

A convenient propaganda weapon of the land- 
lords and their apologists was to spread the scare 
that every peasant would lose his title over the land 
as a result of the implementation of the Bataidari 
provisions of the Tenancy Laws. The landlord press 
saw to it that this scare was carried down to every 
village. There was even a basis for this apprepen- 
sion in the Bihar Tenancy Act which provided that 
a Bataidar would automatically acquire the right of 
occupancy after twelve years’ continuous possession 
of any piece of land. Hence, the Communists deci- 
ded, in consultation with Sri Jaiprakash Narayan 
and other allies of the SVD to issue a clarification 
on the radio and through the press. The clarifica- 
tion-was in the nature of a proposal to amend 
Section 48-C of the BT Act so as to allow small 
owners, that is, those owning up to three standard 
acres per landholder, the right to resume their land 
for self cultivation. Appealing to the small land- 
owners, the Revenue Minister stated on October 24, 
1967: “Keep guard against the clever machinations 
and cunning manoeuvers of the big landowners who 
are seeking to protect their ill-gotten gains and their 
illegal and arbitrary methods of eviction, loot, 
arson, and exploitation by raising the false scare that 
every small land-owner is being threatened with the 
loss of every acre of land. As a matter of fact, only 
five percent of the landowning families in Bihar own 
more than fifteen acres of land. And under the 
scheme of resumption proposed by me, even less 
than five percent....will be affected. There is no 
reason, therefore, why more than ninetyfive per 


“Blood can be shed and cent of the landowners should not make a common 
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front with the Bataidars against the tiny clique of 
the big landowner, along and the landless labourer, 
usurer, hoarder combine represented by less than 
five percent of the big owners as stated above.” 

This was correct in principle. For the small 
landowner is a self-cultivator (a kisan in the true 
sense of the term) who sublets his land temporarily 
and under some duress. But the big landowner is 
an exploiter, a rentier who submits his land in order 
to extract exorbitant rent from the bataidar who is 
the real kisan in this ca:e. Hence, the right of re- 
sumption is necessary for the small landowner to 
build the unity of the peasantry (the owning and the 
non-owning sections) against the landlords. 

This point was well understood by the apologists 
of the landlords as well. The Jana Sangh leaders 
supported by their counterparts inside the Congress 
declared that they would oppose the proposed 
amendment to the Tenancy Act “tooth and nail”. 
They were afraid, and not without foundation, that 
exemption of the small landowners from the opera- 
tion of Section 48-C of the BT Act would isolate 
the big landlords and thus deprive them of their 
mass support among the peasants from whom they 
recruit their lathials. Hence, the amending ordinance 
and later on the Bill got stuck in the Coordination 
Committee and the Cabinet. Even the Chief 
Minister did not hesitate to sit over it. . 

But the Amending Bill is ready and now that the 
United Front Government has been toppled the 
responsibslity has fallen on the democratic move- 
ment, particularly on ths Communists and the Kisan 
and Agricultural Labourer organiza tions to fight for 
the enactment of its following provisions:— 

(i) Exemption of small owners that is, those 
owning up to three acres in irrigated, six acres in 
unirrigated and nine acres in hilly areas per land- 
holder as defined in the Land Ceiling Act; 

(ii) Injunction against illegal evictions and punish- 
ment of landlords who violate these injunctions; 

(iii) Constitution of Batai Dispute Settlement 
Boards with one representative each of the Bataidar 
and the landlord and a commonly agreed Chairman 
or a Government nominated Chairman in case of 
disagreement to conciliate or arbitrate in the dispute. 


Bus isa land of extremes. Although one of the 
richest in natural resources like minerals, soil, 
water, etc., yet it is one of the poorest States in the 
country with a low level of industry, trade, and 
agriculture. The teeming millions of Bihar press 
heavily on the land. As many as 92 percent of the 
population live in the villages; and 87 percent are 
dependent on agriculture. Approximately 40 percent 
of the agricultural population is landless or near 
landless and the cultivated area per head of the culti- 
vating population is only 0.71 acres. 

The chief characteristic of Bihar’s agrarian 
economy is the heavy concentration of land in the 
hands of a tiny group of big landowners side by side 
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Similarly, a drive for the recording of the home- 
steads have been launched. Another drive for res- 
toration of the non-transferable land of the Adiva- 
sis illegally grabbed by the mahajans is already on 
in the districts of Santhal parganas and Palamau. 
The success of both these drives is now entirely 
dependent on the organization and mobilization of 
the masses. 

Thus, even the short-lived rule of the United 
Front Government has given a new’ impetus to 
the struggle for agrarian reforms in Bihar. It has 
roused vast masses and set them in motion. It has 
given them a new confidence that they can fight for 
and win the rights already conferred on them under 
the existing laws. It has strengthened the bonds of 
unity between the agricultural labourers, the batai- 
dars and the small peasants. It has sharpened 
the contradiction between the landlord-usurer-hoarder 
combine on the one hand, and the toiling and the 
exploited masses on the other. And last but not the 
least, it has exposed not only the Congress and the 
Swatantra but the Jana Sangh also as parties of 
reaction, representing the interests of the big land- 
owners, the moneylenders, the big traders and hoar- 
ders as Well as of the big capitalists. 

But the struggles and conflicts around the agrari- 
an question have also revealed the serious weaknes- 
ses of the democratic movement. Although the 
Left parties—the CPI, the SSP, and the PSP—com- 
manded two-thirds majority in the SVD and the 
Cabinet, they could not defeat the opposition of the 
Jana Sangh and the JKD (the Raja group) to the 
above-mentioned elementary measures. That was 
primarily because of low level of class consciousness 
among the Left parties and the deplorable condition 
of the class organization of the peasantry and the 
agricultural labourers. Experience of the last ten 
months has once again proved that without equip-. 
ping their cadres with a ‘firm and uncompromising 
class outlook and without raising the level of -class 
consciousness and organization of the masses, even 
the Leftist parties will fail to implement the urgently 
needed measures of agriarian reforms despite their 
formal allegiance to socialism. This is true not only 
of the SSP; and the PSP but also of the CPI as well. 
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with utter landlessness of the vast majority of the 
rural tillers. Thus, according to the figures collected 
during the 1961 Census, only 5.6 percent of the land- 
owners own more than 15 acres each, but together 
they own 32.9 percent of the c'utivated area. At the 
other end of the pole as many as 71.6 percent of the 
cultivators own less than five acres each, but together 
they own only 29.5 percent of the cultivated land. 
Even these figures do not fully reveal the reality; 
for they fail to take into account the large number 
of fake partitions and benami transfers carried out 
by the big landowners during the last twenty years. 
It may safely be surmised, therefore, that these five 
percent who are the big landowners own anything 
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between 40-50 percent of the land, while 21.5 percent 
of the cultivators own less than one acre of land 
each, and togther they own a bare 2.2 percent of the 
cultivated land. 

This is the crux of the agrarian problem in 
Bihar which accounts for the unproductive practices 
of subletting and rack renting, Kamanti and begar, 
low agricultural technique, low level of production, 
chronic food deficit and famine. 

Hence, the main content of the agrarian struggle 
in Bihar is the break up of this land monopoly of the 
top five percent of the landowners and the transfer 
of half to one-third of land (or approximateiy 15 to 
20 percent of the cultivated area) to the landless or 
the near landless peasants. This can be achieved by 
the following methods: ` 

(i) By reducing the quantum of ceiling so as to con- 
form to the criteria laid down by the Kumarappa 
committee and taking over and distributing the 
surplus land; 

(ii) By transferring the owzership to the Ba‘aidars 
of the land belonging to the big landowners but 
under the cultivating possession of the sharecroppers; 

(iii) By restoring to the Adivasi peasants the land 
illegally grabbed by the Mahajans; 

(iv) By annuling the settlement of the Govern- 
ment waste and Gairmazerua lands with the big land- 
owners and resettling the same with the landless and 
landpoor peasants 

©) By transferring the ownership ofall homestead 
lands to the agricultural labourers and other “privi- 
leged” persons. 

Provisions for enforcement of items (ii) to (v) 
above already exist in the tenancy laws in force. But 
even the smallest efforts made by the United Front 
Government in this direction has met with a terrific 
resistance on the part of the big landowners and their 
representatives in the reactionary political parties. In 
order to break and overcome this resistance, more 
solid, widespread and vigorous organization, consci- 
ousness and struggles of the rural toiling masses are 
an inescapable necessity. This is the central lesson 
that has to be drawn from the experience of the 
United Front Government in Bihar. 

Implementation of item (i) can be taken up only 
ata later stage of the movement when objectives 
under items (ii) to (iv) have already been achieved or 
have largely been achieved. _ 

But the break-up of the big landholdings and the 
distribution of their surplus land has to remain the 
central political task of the democratic movement in 
the sphere of agrarian reforms. Only by breaking up 
this land monopoly can the monopoly of usurious 
and commercial capital in the countryside be broken 
and stocks of money as well as foodgrains liberated 
from the deadly grip of the landlord-usurer-hoarder 
combine. 

Monopoly of land, money and foodzrains also 
constitutes the social base of landlord reaction, the 
political basis of reactionary parties like the Congress, 
the Swatantra, the Jana Sangh and last but not the 
least, the newly-formed Shoshit Dal. Hence, it is 
incumbent upon Communists, Socialists and other 
democrats to pursue a determined and vigorous 
policy of uncompromising struggle against these re- 
actionary political forces and to isolate and defeat 
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them among the broad masses of the people. 

Monopoly of land, money and foodgrains also 
constitutes the social base of all kinds of caste and 
social oppression as well as of Kamauti, Begar and 
various other forms of social and econimic bondage. 

The curse of caste and social oppression cannot 
be ended without liquidating the economic founda- 
tion of the afor ementioned triple monopoly on 
which this edifice stands. Hence, slogans of ending 
caste and social oppression without touching their 
economic foundations are empty and hollow and can 
only lead to the deception of the masses. It is not 
fortuitious, for example, that Sri B, P. Mandal, the 
leader of the Shoshit Dal who is never tired of 
mouthing the hollow slogan of a “‘casteless society” 
went to the absurd length of denouncing the Batai- 
dari Movement as “harmful” to the interests of the 
“backwards” and the Shoshit although the over- 
whelming majority of the Bataidars are “backward” 
and the overwhelming majority of the landlords are 
forward. Himself being a landlord, Sri B.P. Mandal 
had no compunction in siding with his class brothers 
of the “upper castes” against his caste brothers of the 
“dower castes” as soon as the class issue of land was 
raised. This should be an eye-opener for all the 
well-wishers of the backward, the down-trodden, the 
oppressed and the disinherited toiling masses. 

Hence, while conducting an independent, uncom- 
promising and determined struggle against all forms 
of caste, communal and social oppression, Commu- 
n'sts, Socialists and other democrats cannot even for 
a moment forget the basic truth that it is the class 
oppression that constitutes the basis of caste oppres- 
sion and not vice-versa. 

It is necessary, therefore, to remember that the 
struggle for agrarian reforms has to be waged not only 
in the economic but also in the social and political 
spheres. Success in the agrarian struggle is an indis- 
pensable pre-condition for success in the democratic 
movement. 

Proper evaluation and assimilation of the ten 
months experience of the United Front Government 
should act as a spur and a guide for the further 
growth of the democratic movement. 
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Menace of Guru Cult 


A he is an urgent necessity to- 
day of a powerful organized 
movement against the narcotic as 
well as disruptive influence of or- 
ganized religion in our country. 
A well-graded anti-obscuran- 
tist movement can be organised, 
only if the progressive intellec- 
tuals are genuinely free from any 
fear of entering into serious pole- 
mics against the standard-bearers 
of religious obscurantism of all 
kinds and shades. This fear of 
prolonged polemics on this matter 
is quite natural, because such 
polemics, once started, would in- 
evitably extend beyond the limits 
of trite and oft-repeated remarks 
on ‘ritualism’, ‘casteism’, ‘com- 
munalism’, etc. and would invade 
the realm of the so-called ‘sublime’ 
forms of religious faith, that is, 
the more sophisticated forms of 
bhaktirasa or religious narcosis. 
The most dangerous form of 
religious narcosis that benumbs the 
intellect of even highly educated 
people is the guru cult or avatar 
worship in our country. We very 
often come across educated per- 
sons, who, in spite of all their loud 
talks against the ‘irrational ritual- 
ism’ of the ‘common people’, fail to 
categorically condemn the gurus, 
swamis, maharshis, devis, mothers 
khepas, thakurs or babajis as ene- 
mies of the people; rather, the 
yociferation is toned down with a 
note of veiled or unconcealed re- 
yerence towards these parasites 
for their ‘remarkable capacity’ of 
captivating the minds of ‘even 
highly educated people’. And 
such a trader-in-religion gains an 
additional oracular authority 
among his followers or chelas by 
virtue of high ‘academic’ qualifi- 
cations like M.A., M.Sc. or Ph.D., 
to which great importance is 
attached by the chelas, only be- 
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cause an academic or intellectual 
attitude is the last thing they are 
concerned with. 

The trade of the gurus or devis 
is thriving among all classes ir- 
respective of their level of edu- 
cation or comprehension, The 
only difference between the un- 
educated and the educated in 
this respect is that the former are 
‘gripped by religious narcosis be- 
cause of their ignorance, and the 
latter because of their intellectual 
shakiness and sickliness. While 
the parasitic oracles (most,of whom 
are moral preverts under a garb 
of saintliness) thrive on the fertile 
soil of intellectual shakiness and 
boredom among the educated 
classes, there is no organised intel- 
lectual effort to combat the ever- 
growing influences of the guru 
cult. 

Exploding the myth of gurus 
or avatars as the most dependable 
link between the ordinary man 
and spirituality is no less impor- 
tant a task than exposing the Big 
business and its hirelings. While 
the big businessmen suck off from 
the people the means to subsist 
upon, the gurus and their asrams 
or ‘missions’ suck off the faculty 
for thinking. But economic exploi- 
tation requires impressive aids 
to veil its nakedness. Spiritual 
exploitation by gurus and asrams 
indirectly comes to the aid of eco- 
nomic exploitation, so that the 
status quo is somehow maintained 
to the advantage of the politico- 
economic exploiters, and the 
gurus enjoy all sorts of material 
and carnal comforts by fully uti- 
lising the irrationality of the fol- 
lowers who voluntarily resign 
themselves to the authority of 
those cunning mediocrities. 

A relentless fight against poli- 
tico-economic exploitation can be 


effectively organised only on the 
basis of clear thinking, which is 
completely befogged the moment 
the gurus are idolised. A person 
cannot be an implacable fighter 
for real socialism in the present 
stage of our socio-political life, 
if he surrenders his intellect to a 
guru, or the so-called ‘mission’, or 
the asram’ or the ‘sanga’. Pro- 
gressivism in political life and 
uncritical submission to the guru 
cult in domestic life can be synthe- 
sized only if intellectual honesty is 
sacrificed. About a decade back 
a prominent Communist leader 
now dead, went to a well-known 
asram to pay homage to the arch- 
guru, who had successfully gripp- 
ed our society with his intellect- 
benumbing tentacles. The high- 
est punishment for this unprin- 
cipled behaviour was a small note 
published in the then Party organ, 
in which it was declared that the 
Party did not officially approve 
of that behaviour. And that was 
all. Asto the gurus, the ‘pro- 
gressive’ newspapers and maga- 
zines maintain a clever silence. 
In contrast to this, the mass-cir- 
culation newspapers and maga- 
zines never fail to publish—with- 
splash headlines and profuse 
illustrations—news items and 
special features which aim at 
soaking the public mind with 
bhaktirasa, poured out liberally 
by the gurus and their asrams. 

In our present social context 
it is not absolutely essential to 
try to initiate ponderous academic 
discussions on theism versus 
atheism, or idealism versus mat- 
erialism, butit is high time to 
start organized propaganda against 
the guru cult. When ‘spiritual’ 
congregations are successfully 
organised by obscurantist gurus 

„Continued on Page 33) 
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IMPLICATIONS [OF FERTILIZER SURRENDER 


Goon was prepared recently 

for clearing the Tata fertili- 
zer project when the Government 
decided to grant approval to the 
Dharamsay Morarji proposal to 
set up a fertilizer plant based on 
imported liquid ammonia. The 
Dharamsay Morarji proposal had 
been rejected by the Government 
only a few months ago. Nothing 
had happened in between to justi- 
fy the reversal of the earlier deci- 
sion except that the pressure for 
allowing import of liquid ammo- 
nia had meanwhile mounted with 
the powerful Tatas coming into 
the picture. 

On the earlier occasion when 
approval for the Dharamsay 
Morarji proposal was sought, the 
case for it was based on the diffi- 
cult sulphur supply position. The 
link up of the project with 
Kuwait provided for assured 
supply of sulphur at reasonable 
prices. | Commerce Minister 
Dinesh Singh who was not in 
favour of the deal (whose sponsor 
was Petroleum and Chemicals 
Minister Asoka Mehta) then assur- 
ed that he could arrange the 
necessary sulphur supplies through 
normal trading channels. He has 
evidently not succeeded very 
muchin that and some of the 
imports of sulphur have had to 
be at fairly high prices. 

It is rather significant, how- 
ever, that the revival and appro- 
val of the Dharamsay Morarji 
arrangement—though it still 
contains the element of sulphur 
which undoubtedly is its attractive 
feature—is not on the old 
grounds. The decision, it is 
authoritatively stated, is based on 
the overall reappraisal of policy 
on feedstocks for .the fertilizer 
industry in the next ten years. 
The earlier policy is now definite- 
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ly changed that fertilizer produc- 
tion will be based on indigenous 
feedstocks, specially naphtha. The 
present policy is to allow import- 
ed liquid ammonia as demanded 
by the World Bank and as part 
ofa policy of diversifying the 
feedstocks for fertilizers. 

There can be no dispute that 
a policy of diversifying the feed- 
stocks for fertilizers is in order, 
specially when naptha is estimated 
torun short of the projected 
requirements after 1971. But a 
lot of slick work appears to have 
gone into making the sound 
principle of diversification a 
plausible justification for tying 
up aconsiderable part of future 
fertilizer production capacity on 
imported feedstock of liquid 
ammonia. 

Itis interesting to find that 
the target for organic fertilizers 
has been arbitrarily raised by full 
one million tonnes of nitrogen, 
from four to five million tonnes 
for 1975. This was evidently 
something within th: competence 
of the Planning Commission and 
part.of its business of preparing 
the new Fourth Plan. But the 
Planning Comm’ssion has been 
totally bypassed in this important 
sector and is not even aware of 
what is cooking. A Member of 
the Planning Commission was 
taken totally by surprise when this 
development was brought to his 
notice because he was under the 
impression that after arrange- 
ments had been made for achiev- 
ing the approved target of 2.4 
million tonne fertilizer capacity 
in 1971, the whcle question of 
its future expansion and policy 
issues related to it would be dis- 
cussed in the context of prepar- 
ing the new Fourth Plan begin- 
ning from April 1969, The fact 


is that if the earlier agreed target 
of four million tonnes for 1975 
is maintained, imported liquid 
ammonia will have no case at all. 
According to Petroleum Minis- 
try’s own calculations, it will be 
possible by 1975 to supply naphtha 
for 3.5 million tonnes of N fer- 
tilizer. In addition, a production 
capacity of 6.5 lakh tonnes is 
already established or is in the 
process of being established on 
non-naphtha but indigenous feed- 
stocks such as gypsum, coke oven 
gases and other bye-products and 


gas. 

It has been suggested thata 
capacity of atleast five million 
tonnes of N should be p'anned 
for upto 1975 to be onthe safe 
side to produce 4 to 4.25 million 
tonnes—80 to 85 perc.nt being 
good efficiency for a fertilizer 
plant. This is quite understand- 
able but production at 15 to 20 
per cent less than the rated capa- 
city at the same time meas that 
the actual consumption of fe-d- 
stocks will be correspondi gly 
less and on that assumption, a 
capacity of five million tonn?s 
should be possib'e to take care 
of by naphtha and other feed- 
stocks available indige :ous'y. 

The intriguing part of the 
story is that the whol: issue of 
feedstocks so far as nitrogenous 
fertilizer is concerned has been 
cleverly turned into a debate bet- 
ween naptha and liquid ammonia. 
Since shortages in indigenous 
naptha are apprehended after 
1971, it is argued with much 
finesse that it is a question of 
either importing naphtha or liquid 
ammonia. If the choice is res- 
tricted between the two, it is then 
quite easy to show that liquid 
ammonia may be more economi- 
cal and less dependent on inter- 
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national oil cartels. This is 
precisely how it is being done by 
the Petroleum & Chemicals 
Ministry circles. 

But this diversionary tactics 
is now beginning to be challeng- 
ed by the results of the feasibility 
study of the Korba fertilizer pro- 
ject based on coal. The results 
of this study have not so far come 
sufficiently before public notice, 
but informed circles in the Steel 
and Mines Ministry andin the 
Planning Commission are begin- 
ning to raise awkward questions. 
It is indicated that -when the 
policy issues thrown up by it 
begin to be discussed, the con- 
troversy over the feedstocks for 
fertilizer manufacture is bound to 
sharpen. 

The Korba study shows that 
the cost of production of urea in 
the proposed fertilizer plant based 
on low grade coal—provided the 
National Coal Development 
Corporation supplies coal at a 
concessional rate of Rs 29 per 
tonne—will be about Rs 308 per 
tonne. This is very close to the 
cost of urea from the naphtha- 
based fertilizer plant únder 
construction at Barauni by the 
Fertilizer Corporation of India. 
It actually compares very favour- 
ably with the cost of production 
estimated for the fertilizer plant 
at Kanpur now being put up by 
the British company, the ICI. 
The present selling price of urea 
in the country is Rs 580 per tonue 
and this is estimated to give a 
margin of return at as much as 
22 per cent. To talk of the econo- 
mics of the coal-based Korba 
project after this and to make 
unfavourable comparisons with 
naphtha-based plants with 
their superior technology which 
has been allowed over the past 
three years to become a craze 
would thus appear to be fantas- 
ti 


c. 

The Korba study shows that 
the capital cost: of the coal-based 
plant will be about Rs 10 crores 
more than that of a comparable 
naphtha based plant. But this dis- 
advantage, in any reasonable view, 
should be totally off-set by. the 
fact that there will be no con- 
tinuing drain on foreign- exchange 
for any import of feedstocks and 
in addition if will give a boost to 


the national coal industry’ suffer. .. 
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ing for years from depressed 
demand. In any rational apptoach 
to the problems of industrial 
development, the use of national 
resources will have‘ overwhelming 
precedence over impofts, specially 
ofraw materials on continuing 
basis for the production capacities 
in the country. 

It is understood that añ argu- 
ment is going ôn between the 
Fertilizer Corporation of India 
and the National Coal Develop- 
ment Corporation on the price of 
coal to be supplied for the Korba 
plant. The standard rate for the 
grade of coal needed by the pro- 
posed Korba fertilizer plant is 
about Rs 32 per tonne as against 
the desire of the FCI to pay only 
Rs 29 per tonne, It is estimated 
that the difference of Rs. 3 pèr 
tonne in coal price will résult in 
increasing the cost of production 
of urea by Rs 5 per tonne. Here 
isa case of bargaining between 
two public-sector uridértakings 
which is sterile where the decision 
can and should be easily taken at 
the government level on balan- 
ced considerations. 

Firstly, it would appear that 
payment of normal standard price 
for coal will not push up the 
price of fertilizers beyond a 
reasonable level and there is 
enough margin between the cost 
of production and the selling 
price to absorb the standard coal 
price. In the context of returns 
from public sector as a whole, 
any boost to the demand of coal 
will at once improve the profit- 
ability of NCDC which has been 
showing losses because it is un- 
able to sell upto its optimum pro- 
duction capacity. If the coal 
production upto its capacity can 
be maintained by finding suitable 
uses of coal produced, it is con- 
fidently asserted by NCDC cir- 
cles that it will easily make a net 
profit of Rs 6 crores and more 
per year on its investments. If 
the fertilizer sector isnot to be 
asked to absorb anything within 
its margins, it will be easy to pass 
them on to the coal sector by 
accepting a corresponding loss 
on NCDC investments which are 
already locked in it. Finally, the 
Madhya Pradesh State Govern- 
ment is known to be keen on 
surrendering a part of its claim to 
coal royalty which ‘is about Rs 5. 


for évery Rs 30 worth of coal 
produced in ofder to remove dll 
obstacles in thè way of Korba 
plant which will give the Statė 
both fertilizers and employment. 
What Korba study has conclu- 
sivély proved is that ¢coal-Based 
plants ate économically feasible 
and from the point of view of 
avoiding imported raw material 
for fertilizer production which 
has to be received from dubious 
sources by payment öf séaiéé 
foreign éxéhangé, théy have over- 
Whelming advantages. 

It is understood that the Pét- 
foleum Ministry has agreed td 
allot a share equal to imported 
ammonia to coal in its future fer- 
tilizér production projections— 
that is a plant at Korba and onë 
mofe. Théréis no reason why 
the Korba project should not. Bê 
implemented st¥aightdaway and all 
the siidrtfall in indigenous naph- 
tha’should not be made up by coal 
which is available in plenty and 
is not being exploited for want 
of demand. Itis learnt that the 
NCDC has indicated its willing- 
ness to offer FCI a partnership 
arrangement inthe setting up of 
coal based fertilizer plants so that 
it can have a phased programme 
of developing suitable mines— 
some of which are already ready 
for operation. In return for the 
profits it will share in such joint 
ventures, the NCDC will have no 
objection to supplying coal at 
cost price or at specially conces- 
sional rates to such plants. This 
is a worthwhile idea to examine 
and implement. 

Besides Korba, the NCDC 
has already a large mine near 
Mirzapur in UP which can be 
ideal for such a plant for being 
taken up at once. It is a pity that 
the Government is inclined to 
allow the Birlas to set up a 
naphtha-based plant at Mirzapur. 
Why cannot naphtha be saved here 
and diverted for use at some 
other plant where similar condi- 
tions for a coal-based plant may 


- not te present? 


By confusing the issue and 
confining.the debate on fertilizer 
feed stocks to the use of either 
naphtha or liquid ammonia and 
ignoring the central position of 
coal, the Government is also 
opening its flank to another 
offensive by international oil com- 
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panies operating within the coun- 
try. The opening move in this 
impending offensive has come from 
the BOC-Shell combine, both of 
which have an interest in our oil 
market—in refining, as well as 
crude exploration and production. 
The combine has offered to set up 
alarge fertilizer plant based on 
naphtha: It might sound very 
normal but the catch is that the 
supply of naphtha is based on 
_ further two million tonne expan- 
sion of the Burmah-Shell refinery 
at Bombay which in turn is 
linked with import of crude from 
their own sources of supply under 
a special agreement. In fact, the 
entire issue of naphtha for fertili- 
zers has now been neatly linked 
with expansion of refinery capa- 
city and its modification to pro- 
duce lighter fraction in a manner 
that expansion of foreign refinery 
has been allowed to be placed 
- squarely on the agenda, The 
~ foreign companies have been try- 
ing for expansion since long but 
their ambitions were so far 
blocked. They are now finding 
fresh openings for their realiza- 
tion. 

From close examination of the 
entire question of feedstocks for 
fertilizers, it would appear that 
there are many substitutes, pre- 
seit and potential to imported 
naphtha as well as liquid ammonia 
which can become indigenously 
available. Besides indigenous 
naphtha to the extent it can be 
spared for fertilizers and coal, 
gas can be important. Namrup 
is being built on gas. Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission is 
quite certain that it can easily 
develop and pipe large quantities 
of gas from its Ahmedabad fields 
within three years for the pro- 
posed Tata plant, by the time it 
is ready to take it. In addition, 
there are other substitute raw 
materials and processes which can 
be pressed into service and they 
are-already giving nearly 6.5 lakh 
tonnes of N production. 

It is understood that the 
Barauni re‘inery, for instance, is 
saddled with large quantities of 
heavy fuel oil for which it is not 
able to find demand except toa 
marginal extent. This can be 
used for fertilizer manufacture. 
But the Petroleum Ministry had 
not paid attention to this source, 
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which will also improve the 
economics of its own refinery, 
and is more busy arranging tie 
ups with foreign parties and 
foreign raw materials in fertilizers. 
It is time that the entire issue of 
fertilizer feedstocks is examined 
afresh on a comprehensive basis. 
Failing that, the country is 
being brought to a position where 
fertilizer will be made the lever 
to revise policies not only in this 
sector but in the oil sector as a 
whole. Also, we are being led 
to a position where basic indus 
trialisation is being forzed to 
face a severe setback, and our 
production capacities in key 
areas are being reduced to as- 
sembly plants. It has been care- 
fully noted but it is worthwhile 
to see that the proposed Dharam- 
say Morarji fertilizer plant which 
will produce Rs 32 crores worth 


of fertilizers, will be importing 
for that production raw materials 
worth Rs 26 crores in free foreign 
exchange. This is mockery ofa 
national production capacity, in 
line with the scandal of the drug 
industry in the fifties. Such a plant 
ishardly worth the trouble and 
investment in rupees and foreign 
exchange. The key basis for such 
a production structure in this 
plant is that ammonia conversion 
is d'spensed with and ready-made 
ammonia will be used for manu- 
facture of fertilizers, Since this 
means ‘smaller investment and 
quicker erection but large and 
quick returns, the collaborationist 
capitalists, including the Tatas 
among them, are going in for 
sich arrangements. It will be 
disastrous to let them have their 


way. 
—B.M. 


Recession Amidst Inflation 
KRIPA SHANKAR 


Çn Morarji Desai in his pub- 

lic pronouncements has been, 
of late, giving the impression that 
recession in the economy is now 
atan end and with the coming 
bumper crop, the tables will be 
turned. Is there any basis for 
such optimism ? 

There was a decline of 18 
percent in agriculture production 
in 1965-66. In the following 
year there was only a modest 
increase of three percent over the 
previous year. The decline in 
agricultural production led to a 
sharp increase in their prices. The 
index of wholesale prices went up 
by 15 percent in 1967. The in- 
crease in consumer prices has 
been still higher. 

There has been a conspicuous 
decline in the rate of growth of 
industrial production. Indus- 
trial production was increasing 
at the annual rate of eight per- 
cent in the opening year of the 
present decade. The same dec- 
lined to 2.5 percent in 1966 and 
has further declined to only one 
percent in 1967. The decline in 
the growth rate of industrial pro- 
duction has created serious imba- 
lances in the economy. Foreign 
exchange reserves also declined 
by 159 million dollars during 


July 1966 to June 1967 as against 
an increase of 255 million dollars 
during 1965-66. National income 
declined by four percent in real 
terms in 1965-66; in terms of per- 
capita income the fall was about 
eight percent. 

The recession has particularly 
affected the engineering industries 
although other industries are not 
left untouched. There was not 
only a decline in the level of 
public investment but also in the 
private investment. The number 
of applications for licences receiv- 
ed under Industries Development 
and Regulation Act declined from 
2274 in 1965 to 1261 in 1965 and 
to 545 in the first seven months 
of 1967. The index of industrial 
production declined to 184 in 
April 1957 (base 1955-100) as 
compared to 193 only a few 
months back namely, December 
1966, 

The strange feature about the 
present recession is that it has 
occurred in the midst of inflation. 
Recessions are not a new pheno- 
menon in capitalist economies but 
the present recessionary trends 
along with inTation is paradoxi- 
cal and baffles solution. 

In market economies, when 
technological innovations take 
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place, the productive capacity of 

. the society increases but the pur- 
chasing power of the community 
may not increase at the same rate 
due to the very nature of the 
economy itself. The result is that 
production does not find a mar- 
ket; consequently it is slowed 
down and prices come down. The 
complexity as well as the gravity 
of the present situation lies in the 
fact that inspite of the recession, 
prices even of manufactured goods 
which are the hardest hit by 
recession have not declined. This, 
incidentally, shows the grip of 
monopolies and oligopolies on 
the industrial economy of the 
country, which has prevented the 
prices from falling despite lack 
of demand. Instead of being 
content with small profits, they 
seem to prefer to reducing pro- 
duction itself. The results is that 
recession and price rise exist side 
by side. 

But in a paradoxical situation 
where recession and inflation go 
side by side the traditional remedy 
instead of improving the situation 
may even worsenit. Liberal cre- 
dit facilities, deficit financing etc 
will further aggravate the infla- 
tionary situation. This will defeat 
the very purpose—that of reviving 
the economy—for the present re- 
cession has been caused byin- 
flation itself. Prices have risen to 
such an extent that slight contrac- 
tion in effective demand has put 
the whole economy out of gear. 

The chain of recession no 
doubt started with consecutive 
fall in agricultural production. 
The money supply went on in- 
creasing even when there was fall 
in agricultural production. This 
led to sharp increase in the prices 
of agricultural goods. The bene- 
fit of increase in agricultural 
ptices accrued to a very small 
section of the farmers with large 
holdings and large marketable 
surplus. The bulk of peasantry 
even in normal times has no 
marketable surpluses, and has to 
buy foodgrains from the market. 
Hence increase in agricultural 
prices did not lead to any rise 
in the purchasing power of the 
rural areas. 

As agriculture constitutes 
about half the national income, 
any serious decline in agricultural 
production is bound to decrease 
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‘as we 


the aggregate demand. Had 
prices of manufactured good been 
allowed fo come down slightly, 
the course of events would not 
have taken a servere turn, but 
have already noted, 
the prices were not allowed 
to fall even in face of recession. 

Any improvement in food 
supply and agricultural produc- 
tion will not automatically act 
asa corrective for there is no 
guarantee that prices will fall 
following good harvest (this has 
not happened in the past) and 
primarily because fall in agricul- 
tural production has not been the 


cause of recession. We have 
reached ‘a cross-road in our 
developmental efforts. In the 


past, market forces have been 
allowed to go unchecked in the 
hope that investible funds will 
come out of the excess profits. 
Inflation and a sellers market 
were allowed to gather momen- 
tum with the same end in view 
although apparently much con- 
cern was shown on the: rising in- 
flationary spiral. But it could 
not bea one way traffic. Infla- 
tion in turn led to an alround 
increase in prices which made 
even out exports uncompetitive. 
Devaluation of the rupee by 
as much as 57 per cent has 
not improved maiters. Internally 
the price rise has led to slacken- 
ing of demand for goods at the 
prevailing prices, the markets 
capacity to absorb is limited. 

As the selling prices of manu- 
factured goods in most of the 
cases bear no relationship to 
their actual cost, a reduction in 
their prices can be easily made. 
It willbe inthe interests of the 
manonfacturers themselves for 
though they may have to be 
satisfied with less profits in the 
beginning but greater demand of 
the inventories will ultimately 
resultin ample profits. If the 
prices of manufactured artic'es 
are lowered (an idea of the high 
profits on manufactured goods 
can be had from the fact that 
sugar which is selling in the open 
market at rupees four per kilo is 
available at the rate of one rupee 
and fifty P. per kilo at the fair 
price shop) the demand for them 
will increase leading to a spurt in 
industrial activity. But as the 
private manufacturers are in no 


mood to lower the prices volun- 
tariy nor is the Government 
inclined to fix the prices of even 
important articles statutorily, 
there seems little way out of the 
predicament. Unaccounted money 
isalso going on merrily contri- 
bating its share to the inflation- 
ary spiral and other serious dis- 
tortions in the economy. 

Being unable to take any 
effective step against inflation, 
the only line of reasoning avail- 
able with government is to slow 
down the future rate of invest- 
ment in the economy. Though 


` not admitted in so many words, 


a plan holiday has been declared. 
The Fourth Plan which was to 
have begunin 1966 has been 
postponed till 1969. There will 
be modest annual plans in the 
intervening period. As the re- 
source position, both internal and 
external, has considerably de- 
teriorated, the possibility of a 
bold plan is already dim. With 
slackening of investment, the: 
growth rate of the economy may 
become throughly inadequate 
even to keep the previous stand- 
ards of living which are already 
dismally low in view of the rising 
population. Among the develop- 
ing countries India has not only 
one of the slowest moving econo- 
mies but if the same is allowed 
to slow down further, we may 
lose the economic battle. What 
the country needs is massive in- 
vestment in the various branches 
of economy to uplift it and to 
assure a reasonable growth rate. 

prozramme of massive 
investments if undertaken in a 
market economy will leadto a 
significant price rise as has hap- 
pened in the past even with very 
modest investments. Backward 
economies cannot be uplifted in 
the traditional Western manner. 
The State in such countries will 
not only have to accelerate the 
process of investment both direc- 
tly and indirectly but to control 
and regulate the distribtuion and 
supply of end products. 

This meansa far wider con- 
trol over the economy than has 
been the practice hitherto. The 
inability of the Government of 
India to shoulder these responsi- 
bilities has created a situation 
where we are witnessing neither 
adequate growth nor stability. 
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Chinese 


Is August 1963 Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union and the 
United States signed a !treaty, 
banning nuclear weapon tests in 
atmosphere, in outer space and 
under water. This was a docu- 
ment dictated by reason, since 
possible consequences of nuclear 
tests had begun to cause deep 
anxiety among scientists through- 
out the world. 

This anxiety was due not only 
to the policy of nuclear build-up 
that might lead to war, but also 
to the after-effects of radioactive 
fall-out resulting from nuclear 
explosions. 

This fall-out generally conta- 
minates the biosphere by radio- 
active isotopes and causes their 
accumulation in human organism 


in all regions of the world 
regardless of the site of the 
explosion. No scientific tricks 


can provide for the world’s 
population a radiation security 
as a complete cessation of nuclear 
weapon tests. That was the rea- 
son why over 100 states acceded 
tothe Treaty within a relatively 
short period of time. However, 
it was not all the states which 
affixed their signatures to it. 

One of the non-signatory 
states is China, which repeatedly 
branded the nuclear weapon as 
“a paper tiger” and yet exerted 
every effort to design it? Already 
the year after the Moscow 
Treaty, China set out to conduct 
test explosions of atomic bombs, 
andin June 1967 exploded a 
thermonuclear device. The 
course aimed at, increasing the 

- yield and apparently, the fre- 
quency of nuclear test explosions 
in China cannot but cause serious 
concern to the world pubtic and, 
particularly, China’s immediate 
neighbours, of which India is one. 

What are, in fact, the conse- 
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quences, which the continued 
nuclear tests are fraught with ? 

An atomic explosion results 
from nuclear fission and fusion 
reactions going on in a nuclear 
bomb with an energy released 
exceeding the energy of a conven- 
tional weapon explosion by mil- 
lions upon millions of times. The 
energy of amodern atomic wea- 
pon amounts to a TNT equiva- 
lent of over 20 min tons. How- 
ever, speaking on the danger of 
nuclear tests for mankind, one 
should first of all bear in mind 
the consequences brought about 
by the radioactive substances 
which are formed as a result of 
anuclear explosion and deposit 
on the surface of the earth. The 
tragic consequenc2s of the nu- 
clear test explosion conducted 
near the atoll Bikini in 1954, are 
widely known. They caused 
various kinds of grave injuries on 
peop'e, staying hundreds and 
hundreds miles from the test site, 
through radioactive fall-out. 

The excessive heat caused by 
the energy re'eased as a result of 
a nuc'ear explosion turns all 
substances into gases, which form 
a so-called “fire ball”. The 
forces of convection bring up 
vast amounts of air, hard parti- 
cles and water—if the explosion 
occurs near the surface of the 
earth or water—which rapidly 
evaporate and circulate inside the 
fire ball. As the fire ball begins 
to cool down, the vapour. con- 
denses, forminga radioactive 
cloud. The maximum height 
reached by this cloud depends 
on the altitude of the explosion, 
the amount of the energy released, 
that is, on the yield of the explo- 
sion, as well as on the meteorolo- 
gical conditions. 

There parameters determine 
the distribution of radioactive 
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substances in different layers of 
the atmosphere. The large-t 
particles of the cloud tend to 
remain in the lower layers and 
fall out directly in the area of 
the explosion, forming local fall- 
out. If, however, the cloud is 
formed at a high altitude, then 
a considerable part of the debris 
enters the troposphere and stra- 
tosphere and is carried by winds 
to great distances, thus, account- 
ing for delayed tropospheric and 
stratospheric fall-out. 

Local fall-out occurs on a 
comparatively small and, as a 
rule, predicted area, where neces- 
sary precautions may te taken 
we'l in advance. Therefore, it 
presents no serious danger. As 
for delayed fall-out, which is 
dispersed over many thousands 
of miles, if remains a lasting 
potential source of injury, with 
the ionization radiation being 
increased by social and geogra- 
phic factors, acting in individual 
regions of the world and states as 
a whole. The original debris 
contains over 200 isotopes of 35 
elements, most of which have a 
short period of semi-decay, and, 
hence, are detected ina relatively 
short time after the explosion 
during the period of tropospheric 
fall-out. 

These isotopes deposit on the 
surface of vegetation and pene- 
trate into food. The danger of 
their penetration from soil is 
small, since periods of their semi- 
decay are shorter than the vezeta- 
tive season of most crops. 

The radioactive displacement 
in the troposphere is caused by 
strong horizontal (zone) wiids, 
which in spite of a relatively 
short period of existence of the 
tropospheric reservoir (about one 
month) results in the contamina- 
tion of extensive territories, 
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Unlike the tropospheric reser- 
voir, the- stratospheric reservoir, 
which consists of long-lived iso- 
topes, is a source of continuous 
fall-out whose intensity practi- 
cally does not depend on the 
place of explosion, but is deter- 
mined by processes of the stratos- 
pheric circulation, the exchange 
of masses of air between the 
stratosphere and the troposphere. 
The stratospheric circulation, 
which leads, inthe long run, to a 
more or less even mixing of 
radioactivity within a hemisphere, 
is not studied sufficiently well. 
However, diffusion processes play 
no small part here, 

The move of radioactivity 
from the stratosphere to the tro- 
posphere is due to various pro- 
cesses, with strong winds playing 
a significant role in places of 
rupture of the troposphere, which 
usually occur in middle latitudes. 
That is, evidently, why the level 
of radioactive fall-out is higher 
in middle latitudes of the globe 
than in any other latitude. 

Atmospheric fall-out is largely 
responsible for the radioactive 
contamination of the troposphere 
particularly, in the initial period 
following the explosion. For 
instance, in a number of areas in 
Japan one week after the explos 
sion near the atoll Bikini radio- 
active fall-out brought by rain 
was thousand times greater than 
“dry”? fall-out. As time passes, 
the proportion between ‘wet’ 
and “dry” fall-out decreases, but 
in areas with increased rainfall 
the share of “wet” fall-out 
remains considerable. Besides, 
terrain features also have to be 
taken into account. It has been 
establ’shed that in mountainous 
regions the level of fall-out is 
notably (upto ten times) higher 
than that in the plain. 

’ All this results in the fact that 
even within a limited area the 
leve! of radiation varies consider- 
ably, and it cannot be ruled out 
that the sum total of all these 
factors in some areas may prove 
to be extremely unfavourable, 
Depositing on the surface of the 
earth, r-dioactive isotopes conta- 
minate v-getation and, conse- 
quently, food. Short lived iso- 
topes, such as J* and Sr”, 
deposit mainly on the surface 
of young plants. The danger of 
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their penetration [into the soil is 
small, since their {periods of 
semi-decay are short in com- 
parison with the vegetative sea- 
son of most crops. Penetrating 
into the human organism, these 
isotopes cause, though very brief, 
but sufficiently strong, irradiation 
of various organs and tissues. 
For example, the dose created by 
Sr® in the first year after nuclear 
explosions may exceed the dose 
by Sr” three to four times. 

Moreover, the gamma emit- 
ters contained in the debris may 
notably increase the natural ra- 
diation background. Thus, sur- 
face irradiation from troposphe- 
ric fall-out after the nuclear test 
conducted in 1961-62 reached in 
the middle latitudes of the Nor- 
thern Hemisphere several dozens 
of mrads per year. Of particular 
danger are the so-called “hot” 
particles penetrating into the 
lungs when inhaled with air, 
They are comparatively large 
aerosols (upto 1 micron). Staying 
in the lungs these particles may 
create local doses of over 1009 
rads. 

As for long-lived isotopes, 
such as Sr” and Cs’, they are 
responsible for radioactive fall- 
out for many years. Their pene- 
tration into vegetation takes 
place both as a result of deposit- 
ing on the surface of plants, as 
well as through root system from 
soil. Due to long periods of 
semi-decay (about 30 years) these 
isotopes, penetrating into the 
human organism with food, be- 
come a source of long internal 
irradiation. In this respect Sr” 
is particularly dangerous, since 
the period of its semi-extraction 
from the organism is extremely 
long and the balance of concen- 
trations of this isotope in the 
diet and in the organism cannot 
be achieved even within 50 
years, 

In estimating the consequen- 
ces of an-explosion, it should 
be borne in mind that apart from 
radioactive isotopes that are 
formed in the course of a fission, 
reaction induced radioactive 
isotopes such as, for example, 
Cı: are. very dangerous. The 
action of neutrons with nitrogen 
of the air leads to the formation 
of 108 atoms of Cy, per 1 kg of 
explosion. As a result of ther- 


monuclear weapon tests the 
natural background of Cy, has 
notably increased in the atmos- 
phere and biosphere. Thus, by 
1961 this increase had amounted 
to 30 per cent. 

_ The presence of radioactive 
isotopes in food in Indian terri- 
tory now is mainly due to 
stratospheric fall-out. 

In 1965 according to the 
Atomic Energy Commission of 
India (P. R. Kamath, Y. S. Bhat, 
A. A. Khan and A. K. Ganguly) 
an average amount of Sr” fall-out 
over Indian territory was about 
2.0 ia ae and that of Cs? ab- 
out 2 ee If one is to 





trace the amount of fall-out in 
every month of the year, it be- 
comes clear that in the country, 
as a whole, the maximum 
amount falls in the spring and 
summer months, when the stra- 
tospheric air is intensively carried 
to the troposphere as a result of 
the elevation of the tropopause. 
Systematic fall-out of Sr” and 
Cs"? due to :the good adsorp- 
tion by soil elements leads to the 
accumulation of these isotopes in 
the top-soil. Thus, in 1966 des- 
pite a considerable decrease in 
the levels of fall-out the Sr” 
content in Indian territory varied 


from 30 to 140 a and that 


of Cs!" from 50 to 220 PETA, 


In case nuclear test explosions 
continue, particularly at anin- 
creased frequency and yield, which 
has been the trend in China, the 
levels of soil contamination will 
systematically grow higher, which 
coupled with the contamination 
of vegeiation surface cannot but 
pose a potential threat of inter- 
nal irradiation of men. Isotopes 
penetrate into the human body 
with all foods, however, the 
importance of every particular 
isotope may be different in res- 
pect to different groups of popu- 
lation. For instance, unlike 
European and North American 
countries, where the popula‘ion 
absorbs with milk and milk pro- 
ducts about £0 per cent of the 
daily dose of Sr, the Indian 
population absorbs with the same 
type of food only 10 per cent of 
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the daily dose of Sr. Bread and 
groats (mainly rice) account fot 
the major share of the daily dose 
of Sr and Cs®* absorbed by the 
tural population of India, namely, 
70 për cënt. 

The Sr” concentrations in 
food producis produced in India 
in 1965 were: 

in milk—upto 15 PoE ; 


bases is q3 peuries 
in fice upto 12 ig 


in dry grain—upto 1.000 
and those of Cs” —upto 39, 
50 and 2.300-2= féspéctively. 


It should be poiated out that 
in the coastal areas of India, 
where seafood is consumed in 
laige quahtitiés, the share of 
isotopes absotbed with this food 
can be considefablé, since sed 
plants and organisms have ä 
great accumulating capacity. 
Besides, a series of investiga- 
tions indicate that radioactive 
fall-out over sea surface is two 
to three times greater than over 
the earth’s surface. 

A!l these, by far incomplete 
facts, prove the inevitable pene- 
tration of radioactive isotopes 
into the human body. Inciden- 
ta'ly, as regards the population 
living in areas close to testing 
grounds, external and internal 
irradiation will be several times 
greater in comparison with other 
areas because of tropospheric 
fall-out. 

Tropospheric fall-out, which 
contains mainly short-lived iso- 
topes, significantly increases in 
the cours? of the initial months 
following a test explosion, and is 
responsible mosily for the exter- 
nal irradiation of the population. 
At the same time it presents a 
serious danger particularly, for 
children, as a source of internal 
irradiation. Jt, which it contains, 
whi'e penetrating from the envi- 
ronment into the child’s organism 
with vegetable food, mostly milk, 
accumulates mainly in the thyroid 
gand. Because of the spe-ific 
diet of children, a greater amount 
of milk consumed and, also 
tecause of biological peculiarities 
characteristic of th's particular 
age group, the levels of J accu- 
roulajion’ is approximately one 
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order higher than in grown-ups. 
The irradiation of the thyroid 
pan of children even by small 
oses of Jt is fraught with grave 
delayed consequénces. 

The observations made in 
recent yeafs near the atomic test- 
ing ground in Nevada, USA, of 
people, who in early stages of life 
were subjected to small J! irradi- 
ation, showed that 10 to 15 years 
later a notable increase of cases 
ofeaneer of the thyroid gland 
wads fegistéréd among them. The 
possibility of a still higher num- 
ber of such cases in the future 
cannot be ruled out. 

There is reason to believe that 
so-called “hot” particles that is, 
higlily rddidactive aerosols pre- 
sént a potential danger for all 
age groups. They appeät in the 
lower layer of the atmosphere 
after each nuclear explosion. This 
is illustrated bythe nuclear wea- 
pon explosiotis in China, after 
which hot particles appeared in 
the atmospheric air ovér East and 
Southeast Asia. Relatively small 
in size (one micron and less) they 
can easily penetrate into the lung 
tissue through respiratory organs. 
Depending on the form of chemi- 
cal combinations, in which radio- 
active substances are present, the 
latter either dissolve and migrate 
to other tissues of the organism, 
or stay in the lungs for a long 
time. In the latter case “hot” 
particles create microareas of 
radiation, in which doses of 
irradiation amount to thousands 
of rads. Consequently, cancer of 
the lungs may develop. 

In the initial periods that 
follow a nuclear explosion the 
external and internal irradiation 
is substantia'ly increased by such 
isotopes as Sr®, Zr, Nb% and 
others. The degree of their 
effect depends on the density of 
tropospheric fall-out, which in 
its turn, is connected with the 
yield and frequency of explosions. 
The most unfavourable situation 
arises, when periodic test explo- 
sions are conducted at relatively 
short intervals, as has been the 
case in China in recent years. 
Fortunately, the explosions in 
China have been, for the time 
being, of low yield, which was 
registered in the density of tro- 
pospheric fall-out. 

However, it may be assumed 


that in the long run the radio “ 
activity situation in the territories 
of China and neighbouring coun- 
tries, particularly India, will 
gtavely deteriorate, as the Chinese 
explosions will grow in output. 
In this case the danger of not 
only tropospheric but even stra- 
tospheric (global) fall-out will 
grow immensely. It should be 
stressed that with an increase in 
the density of the latter a danger 
may arise for all mankind. 

This is due to the fact that 
long-lived isotopes, mainly Sr 
and Nb, contained in global 
fall-out, contaminate the entire 
biosphere for [emg periods, some- 
times, for dozens of years. Their 


inevitable accumulati-n in the 
vital organs of man leads 
to chronic irradiation of these 


organs. Consequently, the 
number cf cancerous illne:s may 
grow together with the shortening 
of life expectancy as a result of 
early aging and «en increase in 
cases of genetic after-effects, which 
is most dangerous both for indi- 
vidual nations and mankind as a 
whole. 

In this connection, itis to be 
remembered that one of the fac- 
tors responsible for an increase in 
in the number of cases of genetic 
consequences is C4, which appears 
in large quantities, when nuclear 
weapons, namely, hydrogen 
bombs, are exploded. This 
isotope accumulates in all tissues 
of the human organism and, 
which is particularly important, 
is part of molecules that form 
genes, which are known heredi- 
tary traits from generation to 
generation. In these circumstances, 
and also taking into account a 
very long period of semi-decay of 
C“ (about 5.50) years), it may 
affect several generations. 

Since the time after the cessa- 
tion of test explosions by other 
states (from 1963) the density of 
Sr” and Cs! fall-out has dropped 
generally more than five times. 
Their penetration into the human 
organism has considerably decre- 
ased, and there is a marked ten- 
dency towards a reduced presence 
of these isotopes in human tis- 
sues. During this period the C 
content in the biosphere has also 
somewhat decreased. All this 
has now reduced significantly the 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


Consensus or. Cleavage ? 


- 


S 


THE Congress Working Com- 
i mittee was disturbed with the 

aftermath of the Official Langu- 
ages (Amendment) Act, adopted 


by the Parliament in its Decem-- 


` ber Session, accompanied by wide- 
spread unrest in the country, 
particularly among the students. 
The South Indian leaders Sri 
Kamaraj, Sri Nijalingappa, Sri 
C. Subramaniam on the Congress 
side gave expression to their own 
viewpoints urging ona fresh con- 
sideration of the issues involved. 
The Madras DMK leader, Sri 
Annadurai moved in his own way 
‘and persuaded his party to ini- 
tiate a resolution through the 
State legislature, scrapping off 
the Study of Hindiin the schools 
in terms of the Three-Language 
formula. His action made the 
task of Congress leaders not , the 
least easy and they had to acti- 
vise themselves in making their 
influence felt in the domain of 
South Indian politics. They 


could not afford to be outmatch-' 


_ed by the DMK leadership. 

The unrest started spreading 
beyond the front'ers of Tamil 
Nad and the newly elected Cong- 
ress President found his own 
State, Mysore, equally restive. 
Once Tamil Nad and Mysore 
were stirred, Andhra did not lag 
behind. Kerala too has its own 
band of vibrant youth, never yield- 
ing to their counterparts in 
West Bengal, in organising demon- 
strations, defying law and order, 
if called for. Fate od 

Demonstrations in the South 
were marked with a véhemence 
that defied the challenge of autho- 
rity, so long it refused to give the 
demnostrators a patient hearing. 
The State Governments could 
hardly take refuge in the plea that 
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„the enactment on the Official Lan- 


guage was Centrally-sponsored. 
Thestuden‘s are vitaly affe:- 

ted by the clauses of the Language 

Act and the Union Home Minis- 


` ter himself admitted that the Act 


was in a way favourable to 
the Hindi-speaking areas. No 
indication was given regard- 
ing the corrective measures that 
could possibly obviate the diffi- 
culties of the non-Hindi areas. 
The Act was passed obviously as 
the outcome of the pressures of 
the Hindi-speaking representatives, 
who dominated the show by their 
superior numbers. The South, 
specially Tamil Nad, resented and 


expressed disapprobation in no. 


unmistakable terms. But its 
strength was meagre. The East 
and the West preferred to remain 
quiet. Noone got the clue to 
their dormant mood. It was a 
state of inertia—a sullen passi- 


vity. 

The DMK. found a suitable 
chance to assert itself. It sought 
to justify its earlier stand 
of lack of faith in the 
leadership of the North and 
its vow of non-alignment 
with them. Bound by its pledge 
to the Constitution of the country, 
it no longer spoke about seces- 


sion, but it sought to expose the - 


‘conspiracy’ that was intent on de- 
meaning the South and its histori- 
cal legacy. The three Congress 
leaders of Tamil Nad, Mysore 
and Andhra assured the people of 
the South that they would ask 
the national leaders to think over 
the language problem again and 
remo-e the clause in the Act that 
has cast an additional burden on 
the non-Hindi speaking areas to 
learn two languages in terms of 
the formula accepted for the 


Union administration. This fact 
of inequality has now been duly 
recognised and legitimately de- 
mands correction. ` 

The Congress Working Com- 
mittee met with the new Presi- 
dent Sri Nijalingappa, in 
the chair. The resolution adop- 
ted by the Committee introdu- 
ced an amendment to the effect 
that for the successful working of 
the formula, persons employed in 
the Union administration should 
have proficiency in either Hindi 
or English and a working know- 
ledge in the other language. 

This means an additional 
burden on the Hindi-speaking 
areas, where the persons concer- 
ned will have to learn English, 
though not with proficiency, 
in addition to their good know- 
ledge of Hindi. The Working 
Committee has in its resolution 
-made_an appeal to the Central 
Government, to ensure tbat an un- 
equal burden is not cast on any 
group in the implementation of . 
this policy. The non-Hindi-speak- 
ing-areas will under the formula 
have the satisfaction that the 
Hindi-speaking people will no 
longer be privileged to get away , 
with their knowledge of one lan- 
guage, namely Hindi. 

Besides, this compulsion will 
help in facilitating communication 
between ‘the two groups in the 
Central administration through 
two languages, one learnt with pro- 
ficiency. and the other with work- 
ing knowledge. So far so good. 
The resolution should in all pro- 
priety and reasonableness have 
ended there. But the overzealous 
advocates of Hindi were no silent 
spectators. They had no reasons 
to feel awed by the eminent pre- 
sence of the South Indian leaders. 
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Nor did they find it expedient to 
abide by the wise counsel of 
those leaders. 

As a result, an additional 
clause has been inserted—the 
bone of contention—For this 
purpose, acceptance and imple- 
mentation of the Three-language 
formula in the study of languages 
in the schools is essential.” 

What does it indicate—this 
oftquoted slogan never meant to 
be carried into practice in Hindi 
States—Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan? 
Uptil now, no effective step has 
been taken to work out this 
scheme edopted years earlier, 
when Dr Shrimali was in charge 
of the Union Education Ministry. 

The acts of omission and 
commission on the part of the 
ruling party trat edopted this 
formula and also miserably failed 
to implement it Fave brought the 
party into ridicule and have also 
raised false hopes resulting in 
its discomfiture and utter resent- 
ment in the non-Hindi areas, 
specially in Tamil Nad. 

With this background, the 


Congress Working Committee 
had no reasons to come forth 
with a fresh pronouncement, 
thereby unnecessarily giving pro- 
vocations to the anti-Hindi 
dichards, such as DMK. The 
very fact that the promises made 
earlier by the Hindi-speaking 
areas have been allowed to lapse 
through sheer negligence, should 
serve as a distinct lesson to the 
Congress High Command to 
retract and take the safest course. 
What has been made abundantly 
clear to the people at large is 
that the Hindi-speaking States 
are not keen on forcing their 
own people to learn a modern 
Indian language other than 
Hindi. The persuasive methods 
have not worked and the path of 
least resistance has been resorted 
to namely—callous indifference 
to the promises made. 

Then why should the Work- 
ing Committee be so. insistent 
on the passage of a clause in its 
resolution so persistently ignored? 
The unilateral decision of the 
Madras Government to elimi- 
nate Hindi from the school cur- 


riculum weighed heavily on the 
frenzied mind of the Working 
Committee and the unnecessary 
addition of this three-language 
formula has given occasion for 
further skirmishes and causes of 
discontent. 

This nullifies the very purpose 
of initiating the discussion on the 
language question anew and the 
appeal of the Congress Working 
Committee not to create situa- 
tions of conflict between the 
various language groups loses its 
effectiveness because of the inser- 
tion of this formula of three- 
language in the schools. How 
does the Committee expect the 
differing groups to come together 
and evolve a consensus through 
constructive approach to the lan- 
guage problem, when it creates 
complications by bringing to the 
fore the long discarded formula. 
The Hindi States are the worst 
defaulters in this matter and they 
should honestly pledge to «ban- 
don the formula. Otherwise— 
the cleavage will widen adding 
Strength to the disintegrating 
forces. 
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A afgantie display awaits you at Hanover this year. Over 5,600 exhibitors 
from Europe and overseas will exhibit their latest products and develop- 
ments... arranged group by group for rapid pinpointing of whatever you 


specially wish to sea. 
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Exhibits include: Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Iron and Steel, 
Non-Ferzous Metals, Chemicals and Plastics, Rubber, Building Materials, 
Precision Mechanics and Tools, Optics, Office Equipment, China, 
Ceramics, Glassware, Clocks and Watches, Jewellery, Hardware and 
Cutlery, Handicrafts, Gift Articles-and many others. >+ 
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viet nam with five: minutes. left 


Ts is an empirical discussion, 
suits the Radio, on Viet Nam. 
The participants, all empirical 
people, are a political commenta- 
tor, a five star correspondent and 
a university dean. The political 
commentator acts as the mode- 
rator. 

(Fadein, with orchestral music.) 

Political Commentator: Now 
as we know there’s a war in Viet 
Nam. Allis fair, says a Penta- 
gon source, in love and war, 
which the flower people too 
seem to corroborate, particularly 
when they tell the draftees, ‘make 
love not war,’ because as good 
Americans they- know its the 
same thing one way or the other. 
Is that not so, Dean ? 

Dean: Well, if I might say so, 
it is. But it mightn’t be. Be- 
cause what is needed in Viet Nam 
at the moment is not free love, 
which brings about terrible teen- 
age problems and indiscipline in 
the campus, but an academic 
understanding of the whole ques- 
tion. For instance there are fif- 
teen distinct factors in the Viet 
Nam dispute if Í remember right. 

Commentator: Fifteen, eh 7 
Pretty impressive. Like the many 
dimensions of the Pondicherry 
Mother. What do you have to 
say, buddy, I’m sorry, Mr Five 
Star Correspondent ? 

Correspondent: The war in 
Viet Nam is inexpected. 

Dean: Stop! It’s unexpected, 
not inexpected. The Five Star 
Correspondent should be ejected 
for having introduced this element 
of incorrectness, deliberately or 
otherwise, into the semantics of 
Viet Nam. 

Correspondent: Cool down, 
school master. Thatis a sub-edi- 
tor’s job, correcting English. No 
respectable correspondent does 
that. 

“Political Commentator: Come, 


come, don’t be quarrelling. There ` 


are millions of innocent people 
listening, because they have no 
alternative. We have a duty by 
these souls. Let us go on to the 
next question, Who are the Viet 
Namese? 
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Correspodent: There are many 
kinds of Viet Namese, 
really know them. I have a 
theory about the Viet Namese. 

Dean: Do the Viet Namese 
know of this theory? 

Correspondent: They have no 


- inkling of it. 


- Commentator; That’s a pity. 

Correspondent: Sure. The 
Viet Namese won’t be able to go 
on for long if they don’t know 
this theory of mine about them- 
selves. 

Dean; I refuse to believe you 
have a theory. Itcan’t be suff- 
ciently academic; even if you had 
one. 


Correspondent: I know what 


my theory-is. I.. 
Commentator: Look, boys, we 
can’t afford to quarrel here, 
(Orchestral music again.) 


Correspondent : What music 
is that ? 
Commentator : Must be elec- 


tronic music, since they use it 
here over the radio. 

Dean : There’s no reason why 
it should be electronic. 

Correspondent And why 
confine it merely to the electrons ? 

Dean : You aren’t suggesting 
that you have a theory about 
electrons too ? 

Correspondent : Of course I 
am. I havea theory about the 
neutrons.too. Andthe protons.. 
And the chromosomes. 


Commentator : O. K. Let’s 
hear the theory. 
Correspondent : It’s a most 


inexpected theory, in the sense 
none of the regular ` theory- 
watchers would have predicted 
it. It’s this: that the chromo- 


somes and the electrons are: 
working at cross purposes. 


Commentator : Now, bud, 
sorry, Mr Five Star Correspon- 
dent, you might like to connect 
this up with Viet Nam, for the 
benefit of those unfortunate 
millions of this country who have 


‘tunedin on this frequency be. 


cause they’re d-stined to. 
Correspondent : That's right, 
though it’s inexpected. 
Dean : That word again | 


if you 


` 


Commentator : Doesn’t mat- 
ter, bud. Go on ahead. 

Correspondent ; It’s like this : 
the Viet Cong and the NLF are 
really working at cross purposes 


like the electrons and the.. .what ` 
did I say ? 

Commentator Chromo- 
somes, 


Dean : I refuse to believe. I 
call on the listeners to switch off, 
Or to-listen to my theory regard- 
ing Viet Nam. 

Commentator : O.K. Let’s 
hear yours. 

Dean : There’s split tetween 
Mahayana and Heenayana Budh- 
dhism, complicated by the Zen 
Buddhist presence. . 

Correspondent : It that pre- 
sence, physical or as‘ral ? 

Commentator : Must be as- 
tral presence, of cour-e. 

Dean : How can you be so 
sure of that ? f 

Commentator : Look, I’m the 
moderator. I’min fact the boss 
round kere, while this rigmarole 
lasts. 

Correspondent : that reminds. 
me. How long does this rigma- 
role last ? Pve got some Unctad 
whiskey waiting for me. I’ve 
got tote going. Prof, old boy, 
don’t take all that to heart. It 
was most inexpected. 

Dean : That word ! 

Commentator : Well, buddies, 
we're left with a bare five minu- - 
tes, and we haven’t got the Viet 
Cong yet. 

Corre pondent ? Five minutes 
aren’t enough even to escalate. 

_Commentator : Five minu- 
tes And we haven’t discussed how 
India can solve the dispu‘e inspite 
of the Unctad and the aid squee- 
ze. Infact why is there a war 
in Viet Nam but for -India to 
solve it ? 

Dean: It’s three minutes more, 

(plaintive note on the viola) 


Commentator :7 A minute 
more. : ; 
A Voice : Stop it, and go 


home. 
Commentator: Who are you? 
Voice : Lyndon Johnson, the 
voice of all the. people. 


Commentator : You’re not in 
the script. 
. Voice : I’ve intervened, Go 
home. 
(Muste. fadeout). 


—Charvaka 


MAINSTREAM 


The ‘Jhumur’ of Bengal 


€JuumuR’ is part of the oldest 

folk music of Bengal and had 
reached a high degree of excel- 
lence in Manbhum district. The 
Jhumur in Manbhum has spread 
to other districts. Today ‘Jhumur 
songs’ and ‘Jhumur singers’ are 
almost facing extinction. There 
has been no growth for two de- 
cades. 


The indigenous rural music 
of Manbhum, now Purulia dis- 
trict, has a very rich past. Classi- 
cal music developed quite early 
in different parts of Manbhum. 
Certain villages were identified 
with different types of classical 
music. The villages of Ghonga 
and Bero had developed as centres 
for two types of classical music— 
Dhrupada and Kheyal. 


The three popular types of 
music and song are Jhumur, 
Bhadu and Tusu. Jhumur is the 
crowning glory of all indigenous 
literary and musical productions; 
it is the brightest of the patois 
songs. Extremely popular, Jhumur 
is still the inspiration for lasting 
fellowship. 


Bagmundi, one of the 
parganas in Manbhum now in 
Purulia district, is said to be 
the cradle of Jhumur songs. Ben- 
gali Jhumur songs have spread 
and aboriginal groups like 
Santhals and Mundas, have 
Jhumur songs in their own lan- 
guages. There is a peculiar fami- 
liarity in theme and tune in 
Jhumur songs, whether they are 
in Manbhumi, Bengali or Santhali 
or in the Kurmali language. 


In spite of differences in dialect, 
one can easily make out, 
without knowing the language, 
that the theme is objective, the 
central idea is often love and the 
tuning is such that there can be 
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dancing and Dhole or Madal 
(drum) along with the songs. The 
same sentiment of a lover asking 
his beloved to run away to the 
caves in the forests on a lovely, 
rainswept but temporarily clear 
afternoon and the girl’s refusal 
on the ground that she has other 
attractions or unfavourable cir- 
cumstances like a watching mother 
is found in Jhumur songs in the 
different languages and dialects, 


Three Types 


There are three kinds of 
Jhumur songs:(1) light, (2) serious, 
and (3) mystic. 

Light Jhumur songs are often 
composed impromptu and re- 
cited. The thoughts underlying 
them are neither deep nor serious. 
They are usually not more than 
2 or 4 couplets. The subjects 
forming the basis of these light 
Jhumur songs are varied but 
topical. Hills, valleys, forests, 
flowers, floods, rains and rain- 
bows usually supply the theme. 
These light songs are pure folk- 
products, from the innermost chor- 
ds of heart of an unlettered man. 
They are sharp and precise, un- 
glossed by any intellectual fer- 
vour. Sometimes they are in the 
form of question and answer. A 
boy invites a girl to come away 
with him to the valley or a green 
grove by the hillside. The girl 
replies:— 


“I dungri, u dungri piyal 
pakechhe, 

Tor sange nai jabo, man 
bankechhe.” 


(The hills here and there are 
now full of ripe piyal fruits and 
my mind has turned away and I 
do not want to go out with you). 

The abundance of ripe piyal 


fruits is a luxury to the poor 
village girl, and she prefers them 
to going out in the boy’s company. 
This is typical, and the sentiment 
is expressed without gloss. It is 
unfortunate that there has been 
very meagre compilation of such 
light Jhumur songs which are so 
popular but which die out quickly. 


Serious Jhwnur songs are 
both secular and religious. They 
are not short or light. They 


usually run to 5 to 6 couplets or 
more and the name of the poet is 
normally mentioned in the last 
line as ‘Bhanita.’ The refrain of 
the song is supplied by the first 
line or after the first couplet. 


Generally speaking, lilting 
words, lyrical flow and clear 
thoughts with spotaneity of ex- 
pression are the main qualities 
of serious Jhumurs. They are 
also appropriate for dance. Here 
the source of the theme is usually 
some of the serious aspects of life 
like social, political or agri- 
cultural problems with a moral 
slant. The songs may describe 
natural scenery or a festival. 
The Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 
Srimad Bhagvata and the Puranas 
often are drawn upon. A Jhumur 
poet selects a particular legend 
and describes it in a series of 
songs. The form in which it is 
done is called Pala. The most 
interesting and appealing of these 
is that relating to the Leela of 
Radha and Krishna. There is 
no attempt to rationalise the 
legend, but an attempt is made to 
give a human touch to the stories. 


The last class of ‘Jhumurs’ 
could generally be described as 
mystic, Essentially religious in 
nature the ideas are usually con- 
cealed under abstruse metaphors. 
They are also called Nigun Jhu- 
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- murs. 
L being rendered musically but the 
songs have to be explained, and 
trobably the more inscrutable 
the words the more popular such 
songs are. 


Some Jhumur tunes have taken 
their names after the places where 
they were first composed. Some 
tunes are called Tamarai, Jhalda- 
wari and Bagmundia after Tamar, 
Jhalda and Bagmundi villages. 
Some are named after the seasons 
in which they are sung—tike 
Bhadria or Chaitali from the 
months of Bhadra and Chaitra. 
Some songs are meant for parti- 
cular types of dances such as 
Chhau or Danr dance. The high 
development of Jhumur tunes is 
shown by the fact that some of 
the tunes are based on the ele- 
mental feelings that are thought 
to be felt on hearing the song in 
that particular tune. A sad tune 

“breathing indifference to anything 
earthly is known as Udasya (de- 
tachment) and can be compared 
to Ramprasadi songs of Bengal. 
Even the sites where Jhumur is 
sung has given the name to some 
of the tunes. A villager mean- 
dering his way back with the 
plough on his shoulder will sing 
Jhumur in Daharua tune (Dahar 
means a track). A labourer at 
leisure sitting in a verdant field 


They are also capable of 


sings Jhumur in Tanr tune (Tanr 
in a field). The words and the 
tune merge into one another and 
are in complete unity. 


Dances 


Jhumur songs are intimately 
associated with dances. Some 
of the dances are as indigenous, 
bold and expressive as the songs 
are. Girls forming a line or a 
circle dance as two or three sing, 
and they repeat the refrain, This 
dance is like a fox-trot and is 
known as Araiha. Bagmundi 
Danr dance has a tradition. The 
zamindars of Bagmundi patro- 
nised this dance which then came 
to be known as Zamindari Natch; 
two or four dancing girls in 
company with about 20 male dan- 
cers and two Jhumur singers take 
part in the singing and dancing. 
Part of the songs are repeated 
by the dancing girls and by the 
male dancers. Another type of 
dance`is Chhaunach. There is a 
strong influence of Seraikela mask 
dance of the same name. This 
dance is essentially for men. 
Bagmundi village makes famous 
masks for this. Chhau dance. 
Several masked dancing parties 
dance and sing Jhumur songs 
based mostly on mythological 
stories and the ideas are brought 
to the audience by gestures, 
postures and other suggestive 


actions by the masked dancers. 
Not a word is uttered by the 
dancers and the Jhumur is sung by 
a couple of singers. It is fasci- 
nating to see but difficult to per- 
form. 


Another popular dance asso- 
ciated with Jhumur is known as 
Jhumri Natch where a pair of 
dancing girls and four male per- 
formers take part. One male 
sings while the three others play 
on musical instruments—Madal, 
Sarengi and Mandira—and the 
girls dance. Santhal girls have 
struck a bold line and evolved the 
Santhali Natch in which they 
dance and sing impromptu songs 
when the leading Jhumur {singer 
has to stop. Kathinatch or stick 
dance to the music of Jhumur 
songs reminds one of a similar 
dance of Western India. 


The musical instruments ac- 
companying Jhumur songs in-` 
clude Madal and Dhol (drums) 
for expressing rhythm. Sahanai, 
Benu and Sarengi are used for 
repeating the tune. Kartals and 
Mandiras are also used for the 
purpose. The orthodox Benu 
is still used when Jhumur songs 
are sung. 


Jhumur needs encouragement. 
The popular patois Jhumur songs 
need compilation. 


i tt 


CHINESE N TESTS : INDIA’S CONCERN 


danger of delayed and, particular- 
ly, hereditary consequences for 
man. According to the UN 
Scientific Committee on the 


Atomic Radiation Effects an 


average dose absorbed by the 
population of the globe from the 
debris of nuclear weapon explo- 
sions from 1945 to 1966 is 
approximately 76 mrads for gona- 
ds, 240 mrads for cells of bone 
surfaces and 150 mrads for 
m 
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arrow. 

Global fall-out from the 
nuclear weapon tests conducted 
in China from 1964 to 1966 does 
not cause any great concern, 
either, in view of relatively small 


(Continued from Page 23) 


‘amounts of Sr” and Cs? added 


to the stratospheric reservoir. 

And yet most serious atten- 
tion must be paid to the events 
of 1967 in China, when the first 
Chinese hydrogen bomb was 
exploded, adding a new portion 
of C" to the biosphere. 

In case these Chinese tests 
are continued, which will appa- 
rently involve bombs of higher 
yield, one can expect a_consider- 
able intesification of radioactivity 
throughout the Northern Hemis- 
phere and particularly in East 
and Southeast Asia with all the 
ensuing consequences for the 
population. 


It is, therefore, the task of the 
progressive public of the world 
at large and Asian countries, in 
particular, to take appropriate 
measures to stop Chinese nuclear 
weapon explosions in the future. 
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MAINSTREAM 


Book Censorship in India 


OoKs are not considered a 

cherished commodity in our 
society. Only afew read books 
and fewer still to buy them. Book 
reviewing is a poor art—and thus 
hardly .any controversies are 
generated around books. Censor- 
morons have thus an easy time 
and conscience in playing havoc 
with the ‘freedom to read’, 

The ‘freedom to read’ is not 
specifically mentioned in the chap- 
ter of Fundamental Rights in 
the Indian Constitution. The 
freedom of the press and publica- 
tion, or lack of it, is implicit in 
Article 19 of the Constitution. 
The said article imposes reasona- 
ble restrictions in the interest of 
(1) “the sovereignty and integrity 
of India”, and (2) “the security 
of the State, friendly relations 
with foreign states, public order, 
decency or morality” etc. The 
restrictions are so vaguely worded 
that any controversial publica- 
tion may be banned under the 
sun. 

Itis a sad reflection on our 
sense of values that much more 
controversy was raised by the 
heretical writings of Galileo in 
the seventeenth century than the 
censorship of books in post- 
independent India. This may 
be so because no index of banned 
books in India is maintained as 
by the Holy Office. The censor- 
morons in this country may at 
least be credited with employing 
subtler methods like the Sea 
Customs Act of 1962 to achieve 
similar objectives. 


Lady Chatterley 


The only time some dust was 
raised in the ‘largest democracy 
of the world’ was over the 
banning of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover some years ago under 
Section 292 of the Indian Penal 


The author is the Librarian of 
Indian Council of World 
Affairs, New Delhi. 
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Code. The Bombay High Court 
in 1962 and the Supreme Court 
of India subsequently in 1965 
declared the book to be obscene 
within the meaning of the Penal 
Code. Both the Courts rejected 
the doctrine of viewing the “book 
as a whole’, as consistently 
applied by Courts abroad. 


In the absence of the defini- 
tion of abscenity* in the Penal 
Code, the courts adopted the 
test of ‘perponderating social 
purpose’. We thus enter the 
domain of moral principles. These 
are entirely subjective and are, 
in any case, hard to define in 
terms of law. This has been 
amply demonstrated by the che- 
quered history of controversial 
books like Ulysses and Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover in other coun- 
tries. Invariably, the bans have 
been lifted. 


The controversies 
have resulted, 
enough, in higher sales than the 
banned books ever deserved. 
No sleuth-hounding is called for 
to discover the popular appeal 
of the banned novel of Lawrence: 
it was perhaps one of the best 
sellers in this country in recent 
years. A leisurely walk through 
the corridors of Connaught Place 
in New Delhi and discreet 
enquiries from the pavement 
booksellers may bring enough 
evidence to justify the foregoing 
assertion. 

There many be some ground 
for rertricting the sale of obsence 
books on moral grounds, but 
there is little justification for 
banning books on political, social 
or ethical grounds. The honoura- 
ble judges affirmed in on uncer- 
tain terms while delivering judge- 
ment against Lady Chatterley’s 
cherished right 


generated 


*The Indian Penal Code (Amend- 
ment) Bill 1963, recently passed by the 
Rajya Sabha, however, seeks to define 
obscenity. 


paradoxically . 


(under the chapter on Funda- 
mental Rights) on which our 
democracy rests is meant for the 
expression of free opinions to 
change political or social condi- 
tions for the advancement of 
human knowledge”. 


Sea Customs Act 


The solemn declaration has 
been implemented more in breach 
by the Government of India. 
Several foreign publications have 
been banned under the Sea Cus- 
toms Act of 1962 on the specious 
plea that those prejudicially 
affected, ‘the maintenance of 
public order’, ‘the security of 
India’. or the ‘friendly relations’ 
with foreign states. The act 
is of an omnibus character. It 
remains to be challenged in the 
court of law to test its validity. 
That the particular piece of 
legislation can be defended suc- 
cessfully in the context of Fun- 
damental Rights under the Con- 
stitution remains a doubtful 
proposition. 


Very few books have been 
banned under the Indian Penal 
Code to avoid unwelcome pub- 
licity abroad and forestall any 
public criticism within this 
country. More subtle methods 
have teen adpoted to restrict 
circulation of unwelcome books 
by taking frequent recourse to 
the Sea Customs Act. Books 
are simply confiscated by the 
customs authori ies at the port 
of entry. There are also instances 
when the books have been banned 
long after they have been in 
circulation in the country. 

The Government of India 
does not maintain any register 
of banned books like the Va.ican. 
It is rather difficult to make a 
definite formulation about the 
official policy in the absence of 
exact data. There is however 
some indication of trends available 
by examining the names of books 
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banned in recent years. 


Banned Books 


The barined publications may 
be divided into several categories. 
Besides the Lady, Kama Kala 
(Mulk Raj Anand) has been 
placed in the category of obscene 
books. Ram retold (Aubrey 
Menen) and The lotus and the 
robot (Arthur Koesteler) are 
understood to injure religious 
susceptibilities. Crisis in India 
(Ronald Segal) and Area of Dark- 
ness (V.S. Naipaul) are consider- 
ed unsympathetic to this country. 
Books like The McMahon line 
(Alastair Lamb) are said to ques- 
tion the integrity of the State. 
Incidentally, the last-mentioned 
book was advertised abroad by 
its publishers as the book ‘banned 
in Jadia? to assure ready 
sales. All these books have 
especially come to the notice of 
readers in India and abroad on 
account of the ban imposed in 
India, The books may have 
passed unnoticed in the intellectu- 
al circles but for the free publicity 
given to them on account of 
‘censorship’ of books in India. 
Copies have somehow reach:d 
the hands of the Indian readers. 
Sheer curiosity has thus trium- 
‘phed over the slipshed adminis- 
tering of bureaucrati: controls. 
_. That there has been a blanket 
ban over the import of books, 
periodical publications and news- 
papers from China and North 
Korea since the war in 1962 is 
distressing enough. Itis further 
disturbing to note that hardly a 
voice has been raised in protest 
all these years. 

Relations with China are a 
crucial factor in foreign relations 
of India. Foreign policy of any 
damocratic country has its sound 
foundations in the public debate 
on a continuing basis. Informed 
public opinion cannot, be assu- 
red without free access to the 
relevant literature. The long- 
range interest of the country and 
the ‘freedom to read’ demand 

` lifting of the irrational and 
omnibus ban on Chinese material. 
Peking Review (the weekly mouth- 
piece of the Chinese Communist 
Party and Government’, for 
instance, should be available in 
all university and public libraries 
~to appraise the serious student 
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about the latest thinking of the 
Chinese on diverse subjects. The 
ban foolishly extends to Chinese 
material translated by the Ameri- 
can Consulate in Hong Kong 
and available for the mere asking. 

The ban on Chinese material 
extends as wellas to maps and 
atlases giving an adverse repre- 
sentation of the disputed territo- 
ties of India all along the 
Northern frontiers. H-rdly any 
maps of the world, Asia and 
India may be imported into this 
country, because foreign maps 
invariably indicate the Indian 
borders under dispute. It is hard 


to appreciate the argument that | 


the patriotic fervour of Indian 
intelligentsia may be compromi- 
sed by the import of otherwise 
good maps and atlases like the 
Atlas of the Times (5 vols’. The 
result of the ban is to deny to 
our scholars the best facilities 
available to the scholastic frater- 
nity abroad, 


Governments’ Policy 


Aword may also be men- 
tioned about the records of the 
Government of India in the cus- 
tody of the National Archives of 
India. It is encouraging to note 
that the Government has for 
once decided to liberalize its 
policy about the availability of 
official records upto 1937, to 
research scholars. In respect of 
the External and Home Affairs 
Ministries, records are now 
available to 1927 and 1945 res- 
pectively with a few important 
exceptions. The records of Home 
Ministry ought to be made. avail- 
able upto Aug 14, 1947, so that 
the controversial issue of the 
Partition of India can be studied 
by scholars in all its dimen- 
sions. In any case, these records 
are already in the custody of the 
British Government, which is, in 


-all probability, likely to throw 


them open to the British his- 
torians before t^ese records see 
the light of the day in this 
country. 

The current restrictive policy 
over the freedom to read should 
be gone into carefully and revised 
because books are our “‘greatest 
instruments of freedom”. Res- 
trictions should be lifted and the 


‘decision to read, buy or circulate 


possible ojectionable _meterial 


should be left to the good sense 
of the responsible citizens of this 
country. The Government may 


perhaps constitute an advisory 
committee composed of scholars, 
public men, educationists, libra- 
rians and-publishers to review - 
individual cases from time to 
time. 





COURT NOTICE 


PROCLAMATION REQUIR- 
ING ATTENDANCE. OF 
DEFENDANT 

(Order 5, Rule 20 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure). 

IN THE COURT OF SHRI 
C. G. SURI DISTRICT & 
SESSIONS JUDGE: DELHI: 

Probate Case No. 

Shri Amar Nath Sawhney 
son of Shri Shiv Narain Sawhney, 
deceased, R'o 

111/3400, Ganda Nala Bazar, 
Nicholson Road, Kashmere Gate 
Delhi—6. 
pe ee n EAREN Petitioner 
Raj 


Shrimati Kaushalaya 


-| Kohli, wife of Shri Anant Ram 


Kohli, R/o 3/31, 

Rajinder Nagar (Old), New 
Delbi, — mausa Respondent. 

THE DEFENDANT ABOVE 
NAMED Capt. Naresh Kumar 
Bhasin S/o Suraj Prakash Bhasin 

R/o WD 7/13, Gali Kapooran, |. 
Mohalla Beharipur, Bareilly, and 
Miss Usha Bhasin, 

Djo Shri Suraj Parkash 
Bhasin, resident of 59 Aram 
Bagh Quarters/Place, Behind 
Paharganj Police Station, New 
Delhi. 

WHEREAS YOU ARE 
INTENTIONALLY evading ser- 
vice of summons it is hereby 
notified that if you shall not 
defend the case on the 19th day 
of February 19€8 the day fixed 
for the final disposal, it - will be 
heard and determined ex-parte. - 

GIVEN under my hand the 
seal of the court, this Ist day of 
Feb. 1968. 


Sd/ 


District Judge 
Delhi 
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Kashmir and Pakistan 


wt has ten the caus: of 
the trouble over Kashmir ? 
What has been the role of Britain 
and America in this conflict? Who 
has been responsible for plebi- 
scite not being held in Jammu & 
Kashmir ? How have the new 
world power-realities affected the 
Kashmir problem? These are 
some of the questions B. L. 
Sharma, a former expert on 
Kashmir affairs in the Ministry 
of External Affairs, tries to 
answer in this book. 

According to him, the trouble 
arose froffi the schene of ih? 
Partition. It was augmented 
by British officials occupy- 
ing positions of impor- 
tance. in India and Pakistan. To 
the Pakistanis and the British, 
the Kashmir problem presented 
itself as a continuation of the old 
Congress-Muslim League con- 
frontation. Since Pakistan has 
herself admitted that the tribal 
invasion of October 1947 was 
totally organised by its G.H.Q., 
not much research is needed to 
expose Pakistani responsibility for 
the aggression. It is, however, 
interesting to note that the whole 
affair was almost exclusively 
managed by the three top British 
officials of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment. They were the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pakistan Armed 
Forces, and the Governors of the 
Punjab and the N.W.F.P. It is 
also on record that these officials 
had been sending detailed reports 
not only to the Whitehall, but 
also to their British counter-parts 
in India. Yet, none seemed to 
have informed the authorities in 


. India that something like a full- 
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scale invasion was in the offing. 
Few perhaps remember that it 
was not Pakistani, but the British 
representative, Noel Baker, who 
for the first time in the Security 
Council claimed that Pakistan 
was as much a party to the dis- 
pute as India was. This was in 
spite of the fact that when in 
January 1948, India lodged a 
complaint with the world organi- 
zation, the Pakistani representa- 
tive had repeatedly denied any 
complicity in the affair and had 
said that the dispute was essen- 
tially between the people of 
Jammu and Kashmir and the 
Maharaja. Zafarullah Khan, in 
fact, had gone to the extent of 
saying that Pakistan would be 
willing to cooperate with India 
and the local authorities to see 
that the invasion was stopped. 
All this showed that Pakistan 
was trying hard to disown the 
guilt. Yet, the all-knowing 
Briton making the first major 
policy statement on behalf of the 
British Government on the sub- 
ject, told the Council on January 
17, 1948, “Whatever the Security 
Council did must seem fair to 
the Government of Pakistan, to 
the insurgents, tribesmen, to the 
Government of India, to other 
inhabitants of Jammu and Kash- 
mir, and to the outside world.” 

The strangest part of the 
whole affair is, that in India we 
did not take offence over such 
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manipulations and went on with 
our strange nostalgic flirtation 
with London, in spite of such 
open betrayals. Whether it was 
asense of complete dependence 
upon the British, or a naive, 
belief in the sense of fair play of 
Lord Mountbatten, it is for the 
historians to decide. Unfortu- 
nately, B. L. Sharma in his book 
makes no reference to this aspect 
of the problem. 

The attitude of Britain was a 
direct continuation of the policy 
which they had pursued before 
independence in their dealings 
with the Congress and the Mus- 
lim League. They had tried to 
play the Muslim League against 
the Congress during the last two 
decades. The same role was 
assigned to Pakistan. viz-ą-yiz 
India,'and the convenient bone 
of contention became Kashmir. 
America which had been trying to 
fill in the vacuum created by the 
senility of the British imperialism 
inherited as a legacy London’s 
policy towards the sub-continent, 

This explains the delay and 
inaction on the part of the Secu- 
rity Council to get the fighting 
stopped. In April 1948, Noel 
Baker was shouting hard in the 
Security Council about the anxie- 
ty of his government to get ‘this 
war’ averted, Just then the Bri- 
tish commander-in-chief of the 
Pakistan Army had submitted a 
memorandum on April 20, 
1948 to the Pakistan Government, 
recommending open intervention 
in Kashmir by the Pakistan 
regular army, a recommendation 
which according to an admission 
of Zafarullah Khan to the UN 
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Commission early in July was 
carried into effect early in May. 
The authorities in London knew 
-this recommendation well in 
advance. The author, therefore, 
laments the fact that the manner 
in which the Security Council 
treated the problem, as subse- 
quent events were to show, result- 
edin open application of force 
by Pakistan. It is a moot point 
whether Pakistan would have 
dared to take the fateful step of 
military invasion of India, if the 
Security Council had taken a 
more realistic view of the matter. 
Pakistan not only used force to 
annex Indian territory, as it is 
clear from the fact that eighteen 
years after Warren Aus‘in spoke, 
the Pakistani troops are still in 
unlawful occupation, of Indian 
territory inJammu and Kashmir. 
He further hits the point when 
he says, “If the Council failed to 
prevefit the extention of hostili- 
ties, it was equally unsuccessful in 
bringing about a plebiscite for the 
holding of which withdrawal of 
Pakistani troops and nationals 
was an essential condition, which, 
thanks to the refusal'of the Coun- 
cil to call the aggressor to account, 
was never fulfilled. Thus the 
Security Council failed to attain 
its twin objectives of withdrawal 
of the invading Pakistani forces on 
the one hand, and a fair and impa- 
rtial plebiscite on the other. The 
bitter lesson which India had 
learnt came home to her chief 
spokesman, Gopalaswami Ayyan- 
gar, when in April 1948 he told 
his colleagues “I will never advise 
my Government to bring any 
other case to the Security Coun- 
cil. Yes, if you have a bad case, 
bring it to the Council”. 
Subsequent events not only 
with regard to the Kashmir pro- 
blem, but no other issues like the 
West Asian crisis, have proved 
how prophetic these words were. 
It is painful to note that the faith 


which India had placed in the. 


Security Council, and which was 


` based on her twin reliance on 


naive assumptions and bureau- 
cratic assessment, has never fal- 
tered in spite of such sololoquies 
of despair. 

Through a great deal of 
research and documentation, B.L. 
Sharma has admirably shown 
that it was not India, but Pakis- 
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tan, which has blocked the hold- 
ing of a plebiscite. This was due 
to the fact that Pakistan has been 
relying only on those parts of the 


_ UN Resolutions, which favoured 


her and has systematically refused 
to implement those which had 
placed certain obligations upon 
her. This was inspite of the fact 
that right from the beginning, 
being influenced by US and 
Britain, the Security © Council 
resolutions were heavily weighta- 
ged in favour of Pakistan. Apart 
from the quetsion of the with- 
drawal of Pakistani troops from 
the whole of the State of Jammu 
& Kashmir—the reference to 
which was made in all the three 
Security Council resolutions, as 
well as in both the UNCIP 
reports—Pakistan was committed 
to honour two basic, fundamental 
facts. One was to accept the suze- 
ranity of the Government of 
Jammu & Kashmir over all the 
territories of the State. Secondly, 
to maintain and preserve the 
territorial unity of the State. No 
plebiscite could ever be held with- 
out a firm regard to these condi- 
tions. In complete violation of 
those re olutions and her own 
commitments, Pakistan broke up 
the territorial unity of the State. 
It accepted the accession of com- 
ponent territories of the State of 
Jammu’ & Kashmir, such as 
Hunza and Nagar. It extended 
its frontiers to the northern areas 
of the State which were made 
part of its own territory, by its 
Constitution. It gifted over 2,000 
square miles of Indian territory 
to appease expansionist China 
and to give a semblance of a 
reasonableness to China’s spu- 
rious claims on Indian territory. 
A still more interesting aspect 
is the fact that Pakistani leaders 


have continuously been changing ` 


their stand with regard to Kash- 
mir. Few realize that unlike the 
usual impression which Pakistani 
propagandists’ have given that 
their interest in Kashmir springs 
only from their deep attachment 
to the people of Kashmir and 
with the principles of freedom 
and self-determination, the Pakis- 
tani leaders have often admitted 
that it was due purely to the dic- 
tates of self-interest. In Decem- 
ber 1959, for example, President 
Ayub Khan had left no one in 


security.” 


doubt when he said: “Kashmir is 
vital for Pakistan not only politi- 
cally, but militerily as well. 
Kashmir is a matter of 
life and death’. Speaking 
at the National Press Club, 
Washington, on July 13, 1961, he 
said, “We cannot give up 
Kashmir becaus Kashmir is 
connected with our physi- 
cal security. Thirtytwo million 
acres in Pakistan are irrigated 
from rivers that start in Kashmir. 
Kashmir is important for our 
physical, as well as economic 
In fact, this means 
that any State which is irrigated 
by rivers emanating from any 
other State has a right to claim 
that part of the State from which 
the rivers emanate. No further 
arguments are needed to show the 
absurdity of the claim. 

In spite of all this, the possi- 
bilty of any Security Council 
debate had always presented itself 
like a nightmare to India, because 
of the open partiality of the Big 
Powers towards Pakistan. This 
trend continued till 1955, when’ 
the Soviet Union made a radical 
change in her policy from that 
of aloofness and neutrality to one 
of positive commitment towards 
India, It was after the declara- 
tion by Khrushchev in autumn 
1955 that Kashmir was an integr- 
al part of India, that India began 
to rely upon a dependable-friend 
and ally. India could hope then 
that atleast one vetoing power 
was there to guarantee that Pakis- 
tan and her patrons would not 
be able to get away with any 
resolution they desired. This 
continues to be India’s main 
bulwark against mischievous pos- 
ee of in the Security Coun- 
cil. 7 

In the meantime, compulsions 
of world politics have changed 
the situation a great deal. The 
entry of China on the sub-con- 
tinental scene has forced the 
Soviet Union to make a reap- 
praisal of her policy towards 
Pakistan. A most important 
example of the new posture 
of the Soviet Union was the 
peace efforts made by her during 
1965 conflict. Due to Pakistan’s 
continued intransigence, the Tash- 
kent Declaration may not have 
proved of much substance as far 
as Indo-Pak relations were con- 
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cerned, Yet by the historian, it 
would be considered a major 
landmark in the history of the 
gtowth of the Soviet influence on 
the sub-continent. The fact that 
President Ayub Khan has shown 
his keenness to remain on the 
right side of the Soviet Union and 
has been trying his level best to 
sell his line on Kashmir to the 
Soviet leaders, shows the pheno- 
menal growth of the Soviet influ- 
ence in the afairs of the sub- 
continent. 

The Soviet leaders have, 
-however, made it plain that ins- 
pite of their keen desire to help 
Pakistan economically and mater- 
ially, they are not- willing to 
change their policy either towards 
Kashmir or with regard to arms 
commitments to India. The 
Soviet insistence that the only 
meaningful efforts for the solution 
of the problem could take place 
through a direct dialogue between 
India and Pakistan without 
foreign intervention has also 
disappointed Pakistan a great 
deal. In spite of that Pakistan 
has been trying to be friendly, 
towards the Soviet Union, which 
in turn, is making efforts to con- 
sole Pakistan with badly needed 
economic and technical aid. 

It is obvious that this relation- 


ship, instead of working to the 
disadvantage of India, could 
prove a great asset to her. It 
would provide not only a lever 
for the Soviet Union to influence 
Pakistan and to that extent lessen 
the Chinese hold on that country, 
but could also ensure that atleast 
one of the two supper-powers 
was firmly committed to the 
maintenance of the status quo 
on the sub-continent. This com- 
mitment, coupled with a Soviet- 
American detente could perhaps 
go along way in stabilising the 


situation between India and 
Pakistan. 
Imbalances and irritations 


would, of course, continue to be 
created through such actions, as 
the American supply of arms 
to Pakistan, and Pakistan’s si- 
multaneous flirtation with China 
and the Western bloc. Yet 
Sharma seems correct when he 
assesses that the course of future 
diplomacy with regard to the 
Kashmir problem would run not 
so much through the Security 
Council and the organs of the 
United Nations, but would 
depend how the two super 
powers—the Soviet Union and 
the USA—view the situation. 
This is borne out by events fol- 
lowing the Tashkent Declara- 


tion. 

About the possibilities of 
settlement, the author remains 
predictably pessimistic. After 
examining various possibilities 
and solutions, he advocates the 
acceptance of the present Cease- 
Fire Line with some minor re- 
adjustments of the boundaries. 
The fact that the Cease-Fire Line 
has come to symbolise not only 
the de-facto boundary between 
the two countries during the last 
two decades, but also constitutes 
by and large an economic, cultu- 
ral and lingvistic watershed 
between two parts of the State, 
further enhances the force of his 
argument. 

_ Moreover, from the point of 
view of India’s national defence, 
as also of the anxiety of the 
Soviet Union and America to 
contain Chinese expansionism, 
this seems the best solution. The 
question, however, remains: 
Would Pakistan accept it? With 
the policy of ‘passive belligerency’ 
—occasionally erupted through 
active intransigence—followed by 
the rulers of Pakistan, there seems 
little chance that even this solu- 
tion, however reasonable it may 
appear either to us in India, 
would ever be accepted by 
Rawalpindi. 
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MENACE OF GURU CULT (Continued from Page 16) 


and asrams to instil religious 
narcosis and sentimentalism, why 
should we fail to organise meet- 
ings, satirical dramas, group dis- 
cussions, symposia and journal- 
listic campaigns for counteracting 
their brain-corroding influence? 
No doubt it is extremely difficult 
to find a favourable response— 
even among the educated people— 
to such a movement at the initial 
stage, but has it ever been pos- 
sible anywhere in the world to 
inculcate rational and scientific 
ideas without encountering diffi- 
culties and resistance? 

It would be ideological in- 
fantilism to try to induce even 
highly educated people of our 
country to forsake God, but they 
can certainly be persuaded to 
forsake the charlatans, who rob 
the chelas of their intellect as 
well as money inthe name of 
God. The God-oriented educated 
people can be at least convinced 
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that their own intellect—even if 
groping—is a much surer guide 
to spiritual realizations than the 
gurus. 

At the same time the progres- 
sive writers ought to be prepared 
to counter cogently any spiritua- 
lizing arguments, which are deli- 
berately couched in pseudo- 
scientific language for winning 
over vacillating intellectuals to 
the side of religious obscuran- 
tism. Unfortunately, the pro- 
gressive writers not only do not 
take the offensive in combating 
the guru cult, they even fail to 
register protest against the bann- 
ing of treatises in which avatars 
or prophets are stripped of their 
haloes and are considered as 
human beings with their excel- 
lences as well as frailties. 

If a large section of the 
educated people could be per- 
suaded to indignantly repudiate 
the guru cult, thenits impact 


would be considerable among the 
half-educated and uneducated 
masses. Thd struggle for socio- 
political emancipation can be 
really effective, if the struggle for 
intellectual emancipation is 
waged simultaneously and with 
equal zeal. 
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Sorrow of the Snows—V 
“UPENDRA NATH ASHK 


'Hasandin was a poor peasant of Parezpur. 


His precarious living depended 


on the three horses which he hired out to the tourists. 


On the morning of the fateful day Hasandin managed to hire out all his 
three horses to Khanna Saheb, his wife and his son to go from Tangmarz to Gul- 
marg. Next day Hasandin prevailed upon Khanna Saheb to visit the shrine of 
Baba Rishi and the day after to go to Khilanmarg and beyond. 


Though Khanna Saheb’s penny pinching way had aroused vague misgivings in 
Hasandin they were confirmed when he hurt his religious susceptibilities by insisting 
that he have tea from the Sikh shop. He decided then and there not to go beyond 
Donala but was however browbeaten into accompanying them to Afrabat, 


T= shoulder of Afrabat was an undulating patch 
of grass beyond which an ocean of snow 
stretched up to the peak. Standing onthe grass, 
one could not tell what lay on the other side of the 
peak. Those who had come early were resting on 
the grass, reclining on their elbows. Others, standing 
on the edge of that patch were looking down below 
at the valley of Kashmir. Khanna Saheb’s son was 
busy with the elderly man, plying him with questions 
about the peak and the range of mountains which 
stretched before him. Mrs Khanna, tired, had laid 
down to rest. Suddenly Khanna Saheb saw his 
sledge wallah walking swiftly up the vast snowy 
slope towards the peak. 

It was an engaging sight—a black, ant-like dot 
crawling against a vast expanse of white. Leaving 
the bag with Khanna Saheb, Hasandin had spread 
out his blanket and was about to lie down when 
Khanna Saheb walked up to him. 

‘‘Where’s that man going?’ he asked Hasandin. 

“He’s gone in search of Mundi Weeds.” 

“Mundi weeds ? What are Mundi weeds ?” 

“A medicinal plant. It fetches lots of money.” 

For some time Khanna Saheb stood watching 
the man. Then he turned back and went over where 
his son and the elderly man were standing. It was 
the same view which they had seen from Khilan- 
marg, but wider in its sweep and more magnificent. 
A mist was rising from the place where Wular Lake 
and the peaks of Harmukh and Nangaparvat lay 
hidden behind the clouds. “When the sky is clear 
one can even see the Shalamar and Nishat Gardens 
through powerful binoculars,’ someone said. 

“Which is more  beautiful—Switzerland or 
Kashmir?” an Indian asked his companion, a 

European tourist. 
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` veritable feast. 


“N 


“Switzerland is somewhat smaller.” the Euro- 
pean replied. “It could be tucked away in one 
part of Kashmir. But it’s more developed.” He 
spoke with a typical European accent, softening his 
t’s and d’s. 

It was going on to one when they sat down for 
lunch. Clouds were sailing over their heads. Through 
his son, Khanna Saheb had become friendly with 
the elderly man and his party. He offered them a 
paratha each, and in return helped himself toa 
The elderly man and his party also 
had a bottle of lemon squash, and fresh water in 
thermos flasks. 

Guided by Hasandin, Khanna Saheb and his 
wife went over to where the sledge wallahs were 
standing. At the edge ofthe grassy patch a thin 
trickle of water was dripping from a mass of snow 
which had turned to thick ice. Khanna Saheb and 
his wife drank a few drops of water, but it did not 
quench their thirst. The water was icy cold, diffi- 
cult to swallow. 

Some youthful men among the party had 
cameras with them and were taking photographs. 
Khanna Saheb joined them and had his picture 
taken. He thoughtit a waste of film to use his own 
camera. These were men from Delhi. He noted 
down their addresses so that he could obtain prints 
from them evenif they forgot to deliver them to 
him. 

* 
It was nearing two when some visitors decided to 
visit Alpatthar and Frozen Lake. Most of the 
visitors wanted to turn back from Afrabat, but one 
young trader from Amritsar was averse to this idea. 
Now that they had come this far, why shouldn’t 
they get full value for their money and also take in 
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Frozen Lake and Alpatthar ? His logic appealed to 
Khanna Saheb, “Have I spent all this money and 
undergone so much physical discomfort just to sit on 
this patch of green ?? Khanna Saheb said to his 
wife. “I could get the same view of the valley 
from Khilanmarg !” 

When Khanna Saheb’s son learned that his 
father intended to visit Frozen Lake, he jumped 
with joy. “Papoji, I'll also come with you!” he 
said. Heran up to his new uncle and insisted that 
he should also accompany them to Frozen Lake. 
Although the man had decided to stay back and 
wait for his companions, he hadn’t the heart to 
refuse the child and agreed to join him. 

While Mrs. Khanna was collecting her things 
Khanna Saheb went over to where Hasandin was 
lying asleep and shook him by the shoulder. 

Hasandin removed the blanket from his face. 
His head was splitting with pain, his nose was 
running, and it looked as though he had a touch 
of fever. He rubbed his eyes and looked at the 


ky. 

“Sa’b, its getting late,” he said. “You have to 
catch the evening bus. It’s time we started.” 

“No, no. Now that we have come so far we 
won’t go back without visiting Alpatthar and 
Frozen Lake. There’s plenty of time. Well go 
back in sledges.”” 

“Sa’b, you may go up. I'll wait for you at 
Donala.” 

None of the others had a guide, though one 
of them had visited these places in his childhood. 
Khanna Saheb was not prepared to take any risk. 

“You must come with us.” he said to Hasandin, 
looking very grim. ‘“You can’t leave us like this.” 
Then he softened, “Believe me. TIl give you a 
handsome bakshish. If you don’t trust me, here, 
take a rupee in advance.” He put his hand in his 
pocket. 

“No Sa’b, that’s not the point. I’ve a headache. 
I’ve caught a chill. I’m afraid I have fever.” 

Khanna Saheb’s child came running up to them. 
“Hasandin, take me across that snow,” he said, 
pulling Hasandin’s hand. 

For an instant, Hasandin stood looking at the 
spirited child. “Child, I’m not well,” he said at last. 
“You go with your papa and mama.” 

The child curled up his lip tearfully. Hasandin~ 
was moved. He forgot his headache. 

Just then Mrs. Khanna took out the phial of 
balm and herself rubbed it on Hasandin’s forehead 
temples, and nostrils. 

Hasandin took the canvas bag again from Khanna 
Saheb and led them forward. 


* 


They had proceeded only a few steps when they saw 
a stretch of snow before. them. Crossing it, they 
reached a spot where the snow had started melting, 
but where they could not see the other side of the 
peak. Following Hasandin to the left, they saw 
another stretch of snow. In fact, it was the upper 
portion of the glacier which flowed down to Donala. 
Since the slope was manageable and Kuku had 
learned to walk on snow, he took a few steps on his 
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own, but Khanna Saheb warned him to walk with 
Hasandin. 

_ “Sa’b, the clouds have started gathering.” Hasan- 
din repeated, “It’s likely to rain. We had better go 
down now.” 

But now that they had come so far, not to reach 
Afrabat and see the view on the other side of the 
peak; not to visit Alpatthar and the Frozen Lake 
was unacceptable to Khanna Saheb. It sounded 
like a bad investment to him. If his wife or the 
child had objected to going forward, or had they 
looked tired, he would have given some thought to 
Hasandin’s suggestion. But the child was as active 
as before. Heedless that he might slip or fall, he 
had crossed over the last stretch of snow and was 
eazer to negotiate the next crossing. 

“Sa’b, well be late,’ Hasandin said again. 
Khanna Saheb looked at his watch and then at the 
child, tugging at Hasandin’s arm. He also saw the 
light shining in the mother’s eyes, proud of her viva- 
cious son. “There’s still an hour left, he said. We 
can make it if we hurry. I must see the Frozen 
Lake. Then we’ll go back in the sledges.” 

Hasandin proceeded, holding the child by the 
hand. Camera had raincoat slung over his shoulder, 
Khanna Saheb and his wife walked along in the foot- 
prints left in the snow by Hasandin and the child. 

When Hasandin had seen the child safely through 
to the other end, he came back to help Khanna 
Saheb and his wife, who were only half way, cross 
to the other end. The others stumbling along were 
left far behind. 

Crossing the snow they were right at Afrabat. 
Khanna Siheb stood there, as if spell-bound. The 
view at the other side was gorgeous. The whole place, 
under a cover of snow, was shaped like a beaker. 
To the right, far below, where the slope dipped away 
from Afrabat, one could see blue waters tinged with 
green churning up foam. Beyond the water was a 
deodar forest over which the sky was swiftly turning 
to deep blue. Every now and then lightning flashed 
across it. 

Hasandin was oblivious to the beauty of the view 
around him. His headache had worsened and he 
was anxious to finish his job, go home, cover his 
face with a blanket and fall asleep. “‘Sa’b, its going 
to rain. There may even bea hailstorm,” he 
emphasised the words as if they had a magical power 
to accelerate his customer’s pace. He wrapped the 
blanket tightly around his head and loudly blew his 
nose on the snow. 

“If it’s going to rain, it doesn’t matter much 
whether we turn back or go forward. We'll be 
caught in the rain either way.’ Khanna Saheb said. 
“Let’s go forward!” 

He put on his raincoat and took in the valley 
and the snow capped peak of Kantarnag in one 
sweeping gaze. Silhouetted against the blue sky, the 
peak looked magnificent. But Khanna Saheb had 
no time to linger over the view. “Where is Alpat- 
thar?” he asked impatiently. 

Hasandin pointed ahead. “Just in front of you, 
over there,” he said. 

Khanna Saheb gazed in the direction of 
Hasandin’s finger to the right, where the snow had 
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started melting and huge boulders of red stone lay 
scattered about. 

“How far is Frozen Lake from here ?” 

“About a mile, Sa’b.”’ 

«Where can we have a good view of the Lake ?” 

oe the edge of Alpatthar, where this peak 
ends.” 

“Then let’s go there.” 

Suppòrting himself on his cane, Khanna Saheb 
proceeded towards the edge of Alpatthar. He had 
to cross the saow at two more places. He had just 
made the second crossing and was almost skipping 
over the stones when he was overtaken by the storm. 
Large hail stones came pelting down. The members 
of the other tourist party were nowhere to be seen. 

Mrs Khanna, already wearing a raincoat, now 
opened her umbrella. The child covered his head 
with the hood of his Mackintosh. Their progress 
was slow and halting. The clouds thundered and 
the hail stones became thicker. Khanna Saheb was 
in a state of frenzy and started running. 

“Hazoor, let’s go back,” Hasandin said. ‘The 
Frozen Lake is visible from here. It’s there, in 
front of you.” 

On the far side of the mountain, the snow lay 
frozen, ina perfect circle below them. Looking 
carefully one could see two or three such circles 
forming a bowl of snow circumscribed by mountains 
on three sides, l 

The storm had blown over towards Khilanmarg. 
Jumping over the stones and avoiding the jagged 
crevices, Khanna Saheb proceeded towards the edge 
of Alpatthar. In front of him rose another peak 


T= were small sledges, big enough to carry only 
one passenger and the driver. The child was 
eager to occupy the first one. Over-indulgent now to- 
waite the child, Khanna Saheb let him have the first 
sledge. 


“Put your arms around my waist,” the driver said, 

“and stretch out yourlegs. Hold fast to my waist. 
That’s important.” 

Khanna Saheb repeated the instructions to Kuku. 
He did as he was told. The sledge sped away. 

In the second sledge sat Mrs Khanna. Mr 
Khanna went in the last one. 

_ Khanna Saheb turned to have a last look at the 

. view. Hasandin had spread out the raincoat on the 

snow. Stretching out his legs, he dug in the heels and 

plunging the walking stick in the snow held it firmly 

in his hands for steering. Silhouetted against the sky 
he was ready to descend the slope. 

Khanna Saheb’s gaze roved over Afrabat. Usha 
and Jivanand were standing on the snow, their hands 
around each other’s waist, their hair flying in the air. 
He could see nothing more, as the sledge had started. 

Hasandin looked at Usha and Jivanand for an 
instant and then at Khanna Saheb. Giving his head 
aslight jerk, he started slipping downward. 

The sledges sped down at terrific speed. The 
drivers, experts at theirjob, manipulated them with 
great dexterity, their heels making deep furrows in 
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covered with snow, and down below, he could see 
a streak of green water resembling the stream of 
Verinag. 

By now Hasandin had caught up with him. “The 
snow will melt in about a month’s time,” he explain- 
ed. “If youcome here in August, you'll find it has 
become a regular lake. At present it’s frozen. 
That’s how it derives its name.” 

Khanna Saheb turned round, called for his wife 
and the child, and then asked Hasandin to go back 
and bring them along. 

Hasandin blew his nose and then tying the blan- 
ket round his head, went down to fetch them. 

They took a quick glance at the circles of snow 
and then turned back, Khanna Saheb in the lead. 

On the way he met the elderly man and his 
party. Greeting the man perfunctorily, he rushed 
away, saying he had to catch the bus. 

The sky had cleared. Suddenly it occurred to 
Khanna Saheb that it would be an excellent idea to 
take a photograph of his wife and son standing 
against the snow-covered peak of Afrabat. He 
asked for his canvas bag, and took out the camera 
stand. Fixing it in the snow, he hurriedly took two 
pictures. He was just putting away the camera when 
his son, overjoyed at the prospect of a sledge ride, 
ran forward merrily and slipped on a stone. Leav- 
ing the camera, Khanna Saheb ran towards him. 
Asking Hasandin to bring his wife along, he picked 
up the boy and proceeded towards the sledges which 
were waiting to take them on their downward 
journey. 
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the snow. Suddenly Khanna Saheb thought of taking 
a photograph of the sledge ride. Instinctively, his 
hand went to his waist, where he kept his camera 
dangling. His heart missed a beat. The camera was 
not there. Then he remembered that he had given 
the camera to Hasandin to carry. “Hasandin!” he 
shouted back, “Are the camera and the stand witb 
you?” 

The camera was of course there, hanging across 
Hasandin’s shoulder. But what about the stand ? 
Hasandin felt his firan pocket. The stand was 


> missing. 


“Sa’b, in the hurry I’m afraid I forgot the stand up 
there !” he shouted back to Khanna Saheb. 

Khanna Saheb asked the driver to stop. The sledge 
went some distance further and then stopped. 
Hasandin came abreast of Khanna Saheb and put 
the camera strap round Khanna Saheb’s neck. 

“Sa’b, it seems Fve left the stand on top of that 
hill. T1 fetch it just now. You go ahead. I'll 
follow you by the short cut.” Lifting the rain coat 
from under him, he slung it across his shoulder, and 
digging his heels in the snow, started climbing back. 

"Mrs Khanna and the child had gone far ahead. 

«Tye to catch the afternoon bus,” Khanna Saheb 
said to the driver. “Drive as fast as you can.” 

“Then hold my waist firmly. And put your feet 
in my lap.” 

The sledge went flying towards Donala. 
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Twas a laborious climb for Hasandin. His feet 
had become heavy and his head was bursting 
w th pain. . His eyes became misty. He wiped his 
nose first with his sleeves and then with the end of 
the blanket, all the time feeling in his firan pocket. 
But the stand was not a needle that might be lost in 
his pocket. Either he had left it somewhere on the 
hill or dropped it on the way. 

The only thing he remembered was that. coming 
back from Alpatthar, he had brought Khanna 
Saheb by the shorter route to the place where the 
sledge wallahs had been waiting for them. There, 
on the chest of that snow monster whose feet 
stretched upto Khilanmarg, Khanna Saheb had 
asked for his camera to take a photograph or two. 
He was just putting away his camera when Kuku 
ran towards the sledges and slipped on the stone. 
Leaving the camera there, Khanna Saheb had rush- 
ed to the child’s rescue. Hasandin had also run 
after them, but Khanna Saheb had stopped him and 
told him to collect the camera and the other things 
and come down with the Mem Saheb. When he 
went over to the Mem Saheb, he found that she 
had already folded the camera and the stand and 
she then gave them to him. Khanna Saheb was 
frantically shouting from below, asking them to 
hurry up. Picking up the bag WHasandin had 
escorted Mrs Khanna down the slope. 

Hasandin clearly remembered all these details, 
But what happened afterwards—of that he remem- 
bered nothing. He clearly remembered having been 
given the camera. When Khanna Saheb asked him, 
if he had taken the camera he had shown it hanging 
from his shoulder. But what about the stand ? 
Probably he had put it in the bag when tying it to 
the sledge wallah’s waist. 

Hasandin turned round. Khanna Saheb had 
already reached Donala. Two horses were standing 
by, ready to leave, but the third one had become 
restive, and was giving Mamdoo lot of trouble. 
Probably Mamdoo had unsaddled the horses because 
of the hailstorm and let them loose to graze. Or 
perhaps Mamdoo’s horse had just broken loose. 
Khanna Saheb, as he walked along swaying his 
arms, looked like an ant. Of course MHasandin 
could not make out anything very clearly from 
where he was, but he guessed that it must be Khanna 
Saheb. It could also be that the horse was not 
Mamdoo’s but his son Idu’s. The rascal had no 
heart in his work. He swore at him under his 
breath. 

He wished that he could put on wings and fly to 
the place to see if the camera was there in the bag. 
By now the horse had come under control and been 
saddled. As he watched, he saw Khanna Saheb mount 
the horse. And then a doubt assailed him. If the stand 
was notin the bag ? He thought it imperative to climb 
up to the peak again and havea look at the place 
where Khanna Saheb had taken photographs, just 
to make sure... He started walking swiftly, looking 
about him carefully and wiping his eyes and nose 
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with his sleeve. 

He searched the patch of snow from one end to 
the other, but the stand was nowhere to be seen. 
There were three marks in the snow where the stand 
had been set, but no stand. Standing on the peak, 
Hasandin swept his gaze over the entire slope. In 
that vast expanse of white there was not a single 
black spot. He looked further down. The valley 
of Khilanmarg and beyond it, that of Gulmarg, lay 
covered with hail, only tender blades of grass, 
freshly washed by rain peeked out here and there. 
The clouds had sailed away and gathered at the 
horizon. It was still drizzling over Wular Lake. 
The sheet of white hail interspersed with green look- 
ed pleasing against the blue sky. But Hasandin’s 
anxious eyes were searching only for the camera 
stand. Sweeping over the scene they again came to 
rest on the patch of snow where the stand should 
have been. 

Once again he looked about helplessly. Then he 
dejectedly spread out the raincoat on the snow and 
went coasting down the slope. His only concern 
was to reach the Tangmarg bus stand before bus time. 


+ 


While descending from Afrabat at break-neck 
speed, Hasandin’s heel struck against a stone and 
was badly cut. He did not realise it in the snow, 
but his heel began paining as he ran from Donala 
towards Khilanmarg. Ignoring the pain, he ran 
limping towards Khilanmarg and then waded 
through the slush on to Gulmarg, If the stand were 
lost, the Saheb would not give him a pice, and the 
two days wages for the three of them would be clean 
gone. Butif the bus had not left by the time he 
reached there, he would fall at the Saheb’s fect and 
beg something for his labour. Even if there were 
nothing for himself, the money might be just sufi- 
cient to compensate him for the feed that he had to 
serve his three horses. But if the bus had already 
left ? The thought staggered him. He prayed to 
Bapam Rishi not only that the bus should be there, 
but also that the camera stand be recovered. He 
cursed himself for not having settled his account 
with Khanna Saheb from day to day instead of let- 
ting it accumulate, especially since he knew that the 
customer was stingy and could not be trusted. 
Cursing himself for his foolhardiness, his fate and 
for Khanna Saheb’s impetuous hurry which had 
kept Hasandin breathless all the time, he limped 
upto the Gulmarg Hotel. 

“They must be at Tangmarg by now ” the bearer 
told him. ‘‘You have lost Khanna Saheb’s camera 
stand. His rain coat and walking stick are also with 
you. The Saheb was terribly upset. Take a horse 
and dash after him. There’s still time.” 

Hasandin was coming out of the hotel gate when 
he met a syce returning from Tangmarg after leaving 
his customers at the bus stand. ‘I met your Sa’b 
on his way down,” the syce said. “He was terribly 
worried. Better hurry.” 
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“Tve hurt my foot.” 

< Take my horse and hurry. TIl charge you only a 
rupee.” 

On other occasions Hasandin would have strai- 
ghtway dismissed such an outlandish proposal. But 
now he had no choice. He took the horse’s reins 
and the next moment was galloping away toward 
Tangmarg. 

On the way he had no thought but to tug at the 
reins and spur the horse to greater speed. Fortuna- 
tely it hadnot rained between Gulmarg and Tang- 
marg and the path was dry. He took it asa good 
omen ond thanked the Pir for it. He had a hunch 
that all would still turn out well. 

He saw from a distance that the government bus 
was still standing there. “Ya Pir l? he shouted and 
dug his heels into the horse’s side, In a few minutes 
he was at the bus stand. 

Idu and Mamdoo were standing near Sardar 
Harnam Singh looking scared. 

_ “Here, hold the horse,” Hasandin said to his son, 
and ran towards the bus. 

But he could not reach the bus. Harnam Singh 
collared him and gave him one slap and then an- 
other. “You son of an owl: You son of a donkey: 
Where’s the camera stand ? And where are the rain 
coat and the walking stick ?” 

“Right here Sardarji.” 

Harnam Singh took away the rain coat and the 
walking stick from Hasandin, handed them to the 
policeman standing by his side and asked him to 
deliver them immediately to Khanna Saheb. 

«And the camera stand ?” Harnam Singh turned 
round and gave Hasandin another resounding slap. 

“Sardarji. ...” 

“Have you got it? Where’: the stand? Do you 
know the stand is worth forty rupees? You sala 

-how dare you harass the passengers ?” 

Hasandin swallowed hard and mumbled some- 
thing. 

-«What are you staring at me for ? Wheré’s the 
stand ?”? Harnam Singh gave him a slap and then a 
blow. 

Hasandin fell to the ground. 

“Lock him upin the Police Station,” Harnam 
Singh said. ‘Meanwhile I’ll record the passenger’s 
statement.” 

The bus engine was coughing and wheezing, 
anxious to start. Khanna Saheb was standing in the 
door watching Hasandin being beaten and kicked. 

“Just a minute,” he said to the driver, and got 
down from the bus. ; 

Sardar Harnam Singh was already coming to- 
wards him. 

““Sardarji, don’t beat the man,” Khanna Saheb 


said. ‘“‘Anyone can make a mistake. 
must have fallen somewhere. 

Taking out of his pocket not thirty rupees or 
twenty-five but a mere fifteen, he placed them on 
Harnam Singh’s palm. “Give him these,” he said. 
“Five rupees for each of them !” And he turned 
to go. Then he took out two one rupee notes. 
“Give these also to Hasandin—his bakshish V’ 

Outshining Hatim Tai in generosity, Khanna 
Saheb got back into the running bus. 

Harnam Singh stood stunned for an instant. Then 
he muttered. “The fellow must have found the 
stand. He was just putting up a show !” 

“Yes Sardarji, the stand was in his bag,” a syce 
boy said. “It was there all the time. I saw it my- 
self when the Mem Sa’b was rummaging through 
the bag. She hid it quickly.” i 

But Sardar Harnam Singh did not allow the boy 
to say anything more. “Run away,” he said, slap- 
ping the boy on the face, “or you’ll land yourself in 
the lock-up too,” 


The stand 


The evening shadows had lengthened over Tang- 
marg. Sardar Harnam Singh, Karim Khan and 
Raina had held a special meeting at the police sta- 
tion. Out of seventeen rupees, they had already sent 
eight to the higher police Officers and distributed the. 
remaining nine among themselves. Then they sum- 
moned Yasman—Hasandin’s wife, and explained to 
her that only if she somehow managed to raise fifty 
rupees, could Hasandin be let off—The Govern- . 
ment had to take care of the tourists. If the tourists 
were harassed like this, they would stop coming to 
Kashmir and the people of the valley would starve. _ 
A new camera stand must be bought and sent to the 
passenger.... : 


And in the police lock-up Hasandin had spread, 
his blanket on the floor and was prostrating himself 
before the Almighty, who had warned him plenty 
of times. It was his own foolishness to have ignoréd 
the warning. He begged God to forgive him for all 
his sins and save him from further calamity. 


(Concluded) 





Sorrow of the Snows, considered the best 
novelette of Upendra Nath Ashk was originally 
published in Hindi. It was translated by Sri 
Jai Ratan, with the help of the author and that 
of Mr Gordon G. Roadarmel of California 
University. 
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LET THE PEOPLE DECIDE 


T had been clear from the moment the Ajoy Muk- 
herjee Government was illegally dismissed by the 
Governor over three months back that the Centre 
had no alternative but to impose President’s rule and 
seek a fresh verdict from the people. 

But he Union Government under the pressure 
of discredited Congress bosses in the State as also 
from certain sections of vested interests elsewhere, 
persisted in mis-interpretation of the Constitution 
and misuse of the pliable Governor to foist upon the 
State a Government composed of elements rejected 
decisively by the electorate and a handful of defectors 
lured away from the United Front. i 

The long delay of the central leadership of the 
Congress in making up its mind about entering into 
a coalition with the unprincipled group led by Dr. 
P. C. Ghosh clearly showed that within the Congress 
there was deep difference of opinion on the question. 
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But once the line of the clique in charge of the State 
Congress was accepted, the Union Government was 
willing to go any length to keep the coalition in office. 
But for the revolt of a section of Congress legislators, 
whose commitment to principles is no better or worse 
than that of the Atulya Ghosh group, there is no doubt 
that further attempts would have been made to keep 
the Ghosh puppet show in office. 

Another factor which should have made the Centre 
realise that it could not go on flouting the popular 
will indefinitely was the inability of the Governor to 
address the joint session of the Legislature. Even 
such an experience, however, did not straightaway 
lead to a candid admission that the constitutional 
machinery had failed and there was no alternative to 
President’s rule followed by a mid-term poll. 

In short, the Centre took the inevitable step of 
imposing President’s rule only when both the Union 
Government and the Congress Party had been driven 
to acorner.from which they could not extricate them- 
selves. What would have removed anxiety about the 
future of democracy if done in time was made to lose 
all grace by being delayed as long as possible. 

Now that the decision has been taken, it remains 
to be seen whether the Centre will act speedily in 
regard to the logical follow-up action, namely, fixing 
the dates for the mid-term elections. It is known that 
there is a section in the Union Government which is 
in favour of continuance of President’s rule for the 
longest period permissible under the Constitution. 
It is also well known that the Congress Party in West 
Bengal, as in many other States, is afraid of facing the 
people and seeking their judgment. In these cir- 
cumstances, the pressure for putting off mid-term 
elections as long as possible is bound to mount in the 
coming period. If past experience is any guide, the 
Centre will be unable to resist this pressure despite the 
fact that at least a few at the top at.the Centre are 
anxious to keep up the appearance of political honesty. 


In fact, the Centre should now seriously consider 
whether it is not advisable to seek the popular verdict 
once again wherever there has been confusion since 
the last General Elections: the outstanding instances 
are UP, Bihar and Punjab. If President’s rule could 
be imposed in Haryana and an early mid-term poll 
arranged, there is no reason why the same course 
should not be followed in these other States. In 
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Punjab the Centre has played more-or less the same 
game as in West Bengal, with the difference that it 
was easier because of the existence of a larger number 
of agents of vested interests in the Punjab United 
Front at that time. In UP the Congressmen, led by 
Sri C. B. Gupta, are waitingin the wings in,the expec- 
tation that the conflicts within the Samyukta Vidha- 
yak Dal will enable them to organise defections 
successfully before long. In Bihar the unholy alliance 
between the Congress and the so-called Soshit Dal 
is sought to be kept in office by providing positions 
of patronage and influence to the largest number of 
defectors. It is clear that in none of these States can 
the Congress or its allies ensure a stable administra- 
tion with the composition of the Legislatures as at 
present. 


The only sensible and democratic course is for the 
Centre to decide upon a fresh appeal to the electorate 
in all these States. Sucfi a decision requires enor- 
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KUTCH: 
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mous moral courage and a deep faith in democratic 
processes. The Centre as well as the Congress leader- 
ship have so far furnished no evidence of possessing 
either. The decisions taken at Hyderabad by the 
Congress only helped to confirm the party bosses’ 
known determination to get back into the seats of 
power by the foulest means if necessary. The first 
blow against this line has been struck by West Bengal. 
Has the Centre drawn the obvious lessons? Or is it 
merely engaged in the game of keeping progressive 
parties and sections out of office as long as possible? 
Only the coming weeks and months can provide an 
indication of the answer. , 

What is clear is that ifthe Centre in collusion with 
vested interests and local party bosses pursues this 
line, it will have to face the wrath of the people in 
many States. Wisdom lies in comprehending the 
different aspects of the delicate situation and coming 
to proper, democratic decisions. The Centre is on 
trial at the bar of public opinion, 


ALTERNATIVE ? 


T= reactions in different sectors 

of Indian opinion to the Kutch 
tribunal award have been along 
expected lines, and even if the 
Prime Minister and the Treasury 
Benches had to face a noisy Oppo- 
sition in Parliament, the noise 
itself did not come to them as 
a surprise. 

For quite sometime past, re- 
ports were trickling in that India 
had fared rather badly before the 
tribunal at Geneva: there were 
wild allegations by important per- 
sonalities in Gujarat about rele- 
vant documents having been mis- 
placed and that our team did not 
prepare the case as well as it could 
have. Although these charges 
were of course officially denied, 
there was little doubt that the 
Government generally had rea- 
lised quite sometime ago that the 
tribunal’s award might not be 
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favourable to India. 


In fact, three years ago when 
the Tribunal was set up at the 
suggestion of the British Govern- 
ment, there were misgivings in 
mauy quarters that its award 
might beinspired more by political 
considerations than by tenets of 
international law. At that time, 
there were doubts among some 
about New Delhi’s wisdom in 
choosing Dr. Bebler as India’s 
nominee onthe tribunal. While the 
fears entertained about Dr. Belber 
are now found to be unjustified, 
there was a naive belief among 
responsible quarters that the tri- 
bunal Chairman would be immune 
form political influences—a belief 
which has not been borne out by 
subsequent events. 


Was there any choice before 
the Shastri Government in 1965 


not to have gone in for arbitration 
of the Kutch dispute? The Parlia- 
ment approved of the Govern- 
ment’s decision to accept arbitra- 
tion; the opposition to it was 
voiced by less than 30 members. 
Naturally, there were reservations 
about the step; but apart from 
arbitration, the only alternative 
that could be thought of was to 
dislodge Pakistan by force of 
arms. 

At that time, the Chief of the 
Army Staff, General Chaudhuri 
had made it abundantly clear 
how difficult was the terrain in 
Kutch for the Indian armed forces 
to operate and throw back the 
Pak intruders. Instead, General 
Chaudhuri was understood to 
have wanted at that time that if 
Pak troops were to be forced 
back from the disputed areas, 
it would be necessary to open a 
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‘second front against Pakistan in 

. Rajasthan, so that the Pak pres- 
sure on Kutch could be reduced. 
If this line had been followed, it 
would have precipitated a full- 
scale war against Pakistan, and 
India would have been held res- 
ponsible for escalating it. In 
other words, the Indo-Pak con- 
flict which came in autumn would 
haye been advanced by a few 
months—and the onus of unleash- 
ing it would have fallen on India. 
Understandably, the Shastri 
‘Government in consonance with 
‘the basic Indian policy, preferred 
the course of peaceful-negotiations 
rather than of war. 

“The element of risk can never 
be totally eliminated in the case 
of arbitration, and even hindsight 
wisdom can hardly claim that ina 
dispute of the type involved in 
Kutch, India could have made 
sure of losing not even the 300 


square miles of uninhabited tract, 


that has now been awarded in 
favour of Pakistan. And yet the 
current exictement over it is not 
inexplicable to New Delhi obser- 
vers. 

For one thing, Indian public 
opinion is not yet accustomed to 
thehazards of modern diplomacy, 
in which nations are obliged 
to give and take. Instead, there 
has come up in this country the 
theory of not-an-inch-of-territory, 
in the wake of the Chinese aggres- 
sion. Realism in world politics 
can hardly warrant such a call, 
and many of those who subscribed 
to it at the time could in their 
senses be hardly expected to carry 
it out. But few would risk run- 
' ning against the current. 
Secondly, Indo-Pak animosity 
- has become part of the political 
make-up of both the countries 
for reasons which have strong 
roots in recent history. Parti- 
cularly after the manner in which 
the issue of Kashmir had been 
exploited by the Western Powers 
in the Security Council, there is 
but a natural suspicion about any 
Western-inspired move for arbi- 
tration: and such suspicion crys- 
tallises into resentment when its 
verdict entails secession of some 
territory, however small and in- 
significant, to Pakistan. 

Thirdly, the present balance 
of forces in the nation’s politics 
has given rise to new difficulties 
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in handling such a delicate issue. 
The political authority that Nehru 
commanded over practically the 
entire national scene enabled him 
to survive the crisis created by 
the Chinese occupation of frontier 
areas in the north. Shastri could 
survive the strains of the Indo- 
Pak war mainly because of the 
helpful Soviet diplomacy at Tash- 
kent. Besides, the shock of his 
sudden death could silence the 
critics of Tashkent, though it 
involved Sri Mahavir Tyagi quit- 
ting the Central Government. 

In contrast, Smt Indira Gandhi 
has a much more difficult position 
to hold. The wave of anti-Con- 


-gressism that has swept the poli- 


tical parties in the wake of the 
1967 General Election makes it 
difficult for her to push through an 
unpopular decision, and few in 
the Capital are surprised that some 
sections of the Opposition should 
try to exploit it asa convenient 
handle to beat the Government 
with. However, there are two 
factors in the situation that appear 
to help the Prime Minister in her 
resolve to implement the Kutch 
award. 

First, the decision to refer the 
Kutch dispute to an international 
tribunal had not been taken during 
Smt Gandhi’s Prime Ministership, 
and her senior colleagues of today 
were as much a party to it as she 
her self was, if not more. Sri 
Chavan was Minister of Defence 
at the time of the 1965 Kutch 
dispute, and if reverses on the 
battle frontis to be the ‘issue, 
Sri Chavan has to bear the politi- 
cal brunt, Sri Morarji Desai, 
despite other items of difference 
with Shastri, was never ‘reported 
to have ‘had objected to the deci- 
sion to send the dispute to the 
international tribunal. Thus, on 
this issue in which the Govern- 
ment has to face the Opposition 
attack, the Prime Minister does 
not have to stand isolated, nor 
can it be easily exploited by one 
faction in the Central leadership 
against another. 

Secondly, this is an issue on 
which the Opposition as a whole 
cannot combine against the Go- 
vernment. Both the Communist 


‘Parties are least interested in 


whipping up anti-Pak tension over 
the issue, knowing as they do, 
its likély impact at home with the 


‘parties. 


heightening of anti-Muslim feeling 
by communalist reactionaries. 
In principle, both the PSP and 
the Swatantra Party stand for 
closer amity with Pakistan, and 
as such, they cannot press for the 
defiance of the award; the burden 
of their criticism confines itself 
to the Government’s alleged mis- 
handling ofthe Indian brief be- 
fore the Tribunal. The unbridled 
attack upon the Government’s 
position—to the point of calling 
for defiance of the award—comes 
from the Jana Sangh and the SSP. 
However, the anomaly in the SSP 
stand on this subject cannot be 
overlooked. While Dr. Lohia’s 
thesis of Indo-Pak confederation 
rules out such stingy atttitude 
as refusal to concede an inter- 
national award in favour of Pak- 
istan, the basic anarcho-syndica- 
list belief of the SSP leadership 
holds out the romantic hope that 
out of any and every confusion in 
the wake of the Government’s 
discredit would come a new 
opening for “revolutionary” ad- 
vance. In contrast, the Jana 
Sangh’s opposition to the Kutch 
tribunal ‘award is based on solid 
communal consideration that takes 
an open posture of hostility 
against Pakistan on all issues. 
In this respect, the storm over 
the Kutch award has once again 
brought out the complexity of 
the present-day Indian situation. 
There is no short-cut perspective 
of replacing the Congress at the 
Centre by a.cluster of Opposition 
The naive hope enter- 
‘tained for a few months after the 
last year’s General Election that 
‘the unity of all Opposition parties 
could easily bring about the down- 
‘fall of the Cougress Government 
at the Centre—a hope which 
seems to be still entertained by 
the SSP rather than by the Jana 
Sangh or ‘the Swatantra—is now 
‘clearly belied, since it is evident 
that the Left and the Right in 
the Opposition camp can hardly 
unite on many of the key issues 
that a government at the Centre 
has to ‘handle, of which foreign 
policy is undoubtedly a very 
‘Important one. Incidentally, this 
‘point was recently reiterated by 
‘Sri Dange while explaining the 
‘CPI ‘perspective of a Government 
of Democratic Alliance at the 
Centre. In this regard the position 
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of the SSP continues to baffle the 
Left, since it tends to join hands 
on such issues more with the 
Right than with the Left. 


# # * 


TH inglorious finale to the 
three-month old crusade 
against the United Front in West 
Bengal brought about by the 
imposition of the President’s rule 
has won no credit for the Congress 
either at the State level or at the 
Centre. 

Till the very last, Dr. P. C. 
Ghosh’s rump outfit tried to cling 
on to office, and in this, Sri 
Chavan and Sri Morarji Desai's 
refusal to agree to the President’s 
Rule earlier, contributed in no 
little measure. In the toppling 
operation against the United 
Front Ministry in November last, 
the initiative was no doubt 
shown by the Home Minister and 
the West Bengal Governor: that 
time too, Smt Gandhi’s responsi- 
bility lay in acquiescing in to a 
step for which she personally 
could find little justification. But 
then came the Hyderabad Resolu- 
tion of the Congress, in which 
there was nothing to substantiate 
any differentiation between her 
stand and that of the Syndicate 
‘bosses.~ 

The irony of the Hyderabad 
Resolution was that almost on its 
very morrow, fissures began to 
appear in the West Bengal Con- 
gress set-up particularly with the 
line-clear given to Sri Atulya 
Ghosh to choose his team for 
coalition with Dr P.C. Ghosh’s 
defectors’ gang. And out of the 
revolt inside the Coalition appear- 
ed the third Ghosh in the sordid 
drama——Sri Ashu .Ghosh, who 
with the reported patronage of 
the Birla House, could collect 
a fresh bunch of defectors—all 
entertained along with their fami- 
lies in his own mansion—thereby 
reducing the Ghosh Ministry to 
a minority, This was so patent 
that even Governor Dharma 
Vira had to report to the Centre 
last week that he was satisfied 
that the Ghosh Ministry, his very 
own baby, had lost its majority 
in the Assembly. 

The logic of this development 
should have led the Goveruor to 
call back Sri Ajoy Mukherji— or 
at least the newly-formed INDF 
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round Sri Ashu Ghosh to form 
a new Ministry with the United 
Front support. But this would 
have meant punishment of the 
guilty police officers for their 
barbarities against the recent 
United Front movement. 
Even Sri Dharma Vira 
would have’ found it difficult 
to continue in such a situa- 
tion. So, the Centre decided 
after protracted consulta- 
tions to goin for the President’s 
Rule. It is reported that in the last 
round Sri Atulya Ghosh tried to 
fight a last-ditch battle against 
the President’s Rule on. the plea 
that this would go against the 
spirit of the Hyderabad Resolu- 
tion. But by then, even Sri Chav- 
an realised that there was little 
chance of survival for Dr Ghosh’s 
ramshackle circus. 

In the final count Smt Gandhi 
managed to have her way. Sri 
Morarji Desai agreed to the 
President’s Rule with his ownideas 
about it: he makes no bones about 
his preference for President’s Rule 
to be stretched to the maximum 
limit, and not just for six months. 
(Incidentally, at the last meeting 
of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, Sri Desai was reported to 
have had a passage at arms with 
Sri Kamaraj when the latter 
warned that the imposition of the 
President’s Rule in Madras in the 
wake of the disturbances over the 
Official Language would only 
help to bring Sri Annadurai back 
with a bigger majority at the end 
of six months—to which Sri Desai 
quipped that the elections need 
not take place for two years; there 
was no compulsion about holding 
them at the end of six months!) 

Thelittle mercy that Dr Ghosh 
could extract at the very eleventh 
hour of his pathetic tenure was 
that he was given the option to 
resign instead of being dismissed 
by the Governor. Even his vale- 
dictory letter was drafted at 
New Delhi before his early-morn- 
ing departure on Tuesday: the 
draft was made by Sri Siddhartha 
Sankar Ray after the points had 
been thrashed out at the- meeting 
with the Prime Minister. 

The Cabinet decision arrived at 
after midnight on Monday was 
conveyed immediately to Sri Atu- 
lya Ghosh, the most formidable 
of the three Ghoshs involved (and 


the one to lose most in this 
debacle). Dr. P. C. Ghosh was 
at that time fast asleep at Acharya 
Kripalani’s place. He had planned 
to travel back to Calcutta along 
with the President in his special 
plane: but he was discreetly ad- 
vised to go back by the early 
morning IAC flight; presumably 
the President preferred not to be 
associated so openly with a Chief 
Minister whose doom had already 
been sealed. In this context, 
one has also to note Sri Tushar 
Kanti Ghosh’s worries since the 
President was to inaugurate the 
centenary of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika in Calcutta, and this was 
hardly the occasion in which the 
newspaper magnate would like 
to annoy the United Front in 
action. 

The lesson from West Bengal 
is writlargeover New Delhi today. 
The initial folly of letting Sri 
Dharma Vira dismiss the United 
Front Ministry was followed up 
by the Congress joining in coali- 
tion with Dr P. C. Ghosh’s de- 
fectors. And throughout, the 
mass upheaval led by the United 
Front was sought to be put down 
by police violence—a gamble 
which has ended in total fiasco, 
But judging by Sri Chavan’s in- 
temperate outburst in Parliament 
while announcing the Presiden- 
tial take-over, one could not help 
fezling that he has turned an in- 
corrigible Bourbon who could 
learn nothing and forget nothing. 

The imposition of the 
President’s Rule with its inevi- 
table concomitant of a mid-term 
poll would naturally be taken by 
the United Front as the triumph 
of its own line of mass action 
which received overwhelming res- 
ponse from all over West Bengal. 
As a result, Sri Dharma Vira’s 
misadventure—reflecting the 
bankruptcy of his bosses at New 
Delhi—would only lead to the 
further decimation ofthe Congress 
in West Bengal while its chain- 
reaction in Bihar, if not Punjab, 
can hard y be stopped. 

Democracy is saved by the 
masses in the streets, however 
much Sri Chavan may fulminate 
againstthe United Front. The 
age of the Ghoshs seems to have 
come to an end. Amen ! 
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Behind Assam Explosion 
MADHUSUDAN BHATTACHARYYA 


NEARLY eight years after the wid- 
espread vandalismin the name 
of official language, in which the 
Bengalees were the target of attack, 
there was another eruption of 
violence in Assam on the last 
Republic Day, notin the name of 
language, but in the name of 
“preserving” the unity. and integ- 
rity of the State. Unlike the 1960 
disturbances, the rampage of the 
rowdies this time was by and large 
localised—at Gauhati, and at 
Vijoynagar under  Palashbari 
Police Station, about 25 miles 
from Gauhati. 

Was it just a “spontaneous” 
outburst ? Was it pre-planned ? 
If so, who planned it ? What was 
the role of the administration ? 
What was the role of the political 
parties, including the ruling party? 
These are questions that are still 
being discussed and will continue 
to be discussed, though many 
would agree that any verdict on 
these questions would better await 


the findings of the judicial enquiry. 


that has been announced and is 
expected to begin before long. 

Without appearing to pro- 
nounce any final verdict on the 
ut iversally condemned incidents 
of January 26-27, one may try to 
discuss a few patent facts that 
have had some bearing on the 
shocking incidents. 

For quite sometime now it has 
been discussed in various quarters 
that Assam is neglected. Despite 
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immense raw materials resources 
available in the State to feed a 
number of industries, the indus- 


trial development of Assam has — 


been rather tardy. Even when 
licences were issued for some 
industries, these lapsed, but indus- 
tries just did not come up. There 
have been instances of indus- 
trial licences obtained by some 
private firms that allegedly: sold 
them to parties outside the State 
and those who purchased these 
licences also did not care to es- 
tablish the industries for which 
these licences were meant. The 
result has been that industrial 
development of Assam still re- 
mains a far cry, though a few 
industries have of late come up 
in both public and private sectors. 
Competent sources also point 
out that the few industries that 
have come up are capital incen- 
tive, and not employment incen- 
tive. 

Consequently, the ever-grow- 
ing army of the unemployed in 
Assam wanders about in vain for 
jobs. In spite of the three Plans, 
the ranks of the unemployed 
have swollen. And even by the 
admission of the authorities, the 
backlog of unemployment after 
the completion of the Third Plan 
itself is staggering. During the 
last 15 years the number of the 
unemployed in Assam has gone 
up five times. The present genera- 
tion of students, unless they can 


specialise in any particular branch, 
has but little prospect of being 
absorbed in any gainful occupa- 
tion. The consequent sense of 
frustration among the youth of 
the State can be easily guessed. 

Refusing to diagnose this 
malady as the product of the 
capitalist path of development 
embarked on by the ruling party 
in the State, as well as the Govern- 
ment at the Centre, certain quar- 
ters tried to put the blame for 
this growing unemployment in 
Assam on the ‘‘outsiders’” who 
have established a few industries. 
It has often been ignored that in 
a State like Assam a real indus- 
trial breakthrough is possible only 
if the State would undertake some 
major ventures. The State could 
do it if itcould break the strangle- 
hold of foreign capital as in Tea 
and Oil. But the State Government 
has all along been trying to woo 
the private capitalists who are 
few within the State; and even 
the few private capitalists that 
there are within Assam, capable 
of making any significant invest- 
ment for industries, are ‘‘out- 
siders” and by and large are 
engaged in trade. They do not 
seem to have any interest for 
industrial investment on a large 
scale. 

At any rate this lack of indus- 
trial development resulting in 
ever-swelling number of the un- 
employed cannot but have its 
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impact onthe political life of 
Assam. 

Moreover, instances are not 
rare when there have been gross 
discrimination against local can- 
didates in appointments,not only 
in private sector, but also in public 
sector. Not to speak of skilled 
hands, even for such unskilled 

‘labour as khalasi, recruitment has 
been made outside the State even 
by offering a higher scale of pay 
and other emoluments than would 

. be offered to local candidates. 
Such instances of discrimination 
cannot but exercise the feelings of 
the local unemployed youth; and 
unfortunately instances of this 
kind have been rather far too 
numerous. It has been alleged by 
informed sources that the ruling 
party could not take any effective 
step in this matter since the fault 
lies with those who open their 
purse rather liberally to the ruling 
party whenever it requires it. 


No Effective Steps 


While no effective step has 
been taken to ensure employment 
for the local youth in the jobs 
available within the State, precious 
little has been done to impart 
technical education to the pros- 
pective jobseekers so that they 
might be absorbed in the local 
industrial undertakings. More- 
over, when some students get 
training at the few Industrial Tra- 
ining Institutes that Assam has, 
their lot hardly improves, since 
the jobs for which they have 
acquired the requisite qualifica- 
tions have already been filled up, 
in many cases by candidates who 
are not indigenous. 

When this engendered the sense 
of frustration among the younger 
generation, those who are expected 
to take adequate steps to face 
this situation often try to escape 
their responsibility by pointing 
an accusing finger at the ‘‘out- 
sider”. . 

The wholesale trade of Assam 
is virtually the monopoly of the 
Marwari business houses not only 
at Gauhati and Dibrugarh, but 
also in the remote small towns 
of the State. Hoarding and black- 
marketing and creation of arti- 
ficial scarcity of essential com- 
modities—this phenomenon oc- 
curing almost in a cycle, one com- 
_ modity after another disappearing 
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from market—are rightly regarded 
as the result of manipulation by 
those who control the wholesale 
trade of the State. The resultant 
discontent is naturally directed 
against this particular group, 
though for reasons stated above, 
there is a general feeling of “‘hosti- 
lity” towards all “outsiders”, 
among the middleclass. 

Apart from these factors, one 
has also to take note of the peculi- 
ar population composition of the 
State. With barely 120 lakh of 
people inhabiting the State, Assam 
has a variety of socio-economic 
groups, some still clinging to their 
almost pre-historic tribal mode 
of life, while some others have 
advanced a long way to the mod- 
ern capitalist relationship of 
production. Though Assamese is 
the language of the majority of 
the people of the six Valley dis- 
tricts, there are not a few tribes 
in these districts who use their 
own mother tongues at home. 
These tongues are also at different 
levels of development, some claim- 
ing the status of a language, with 
a written script and grammar; 
some others at the level of a dia- 
lect and some of these are gradual- 
ly dying out, the speakers of these 
adopting Assamese. 


Complex Situation 


Besides, people from almost 
every State of India have migrated 
to Assam and settled here. One 
peculiarity of these non-Assamese 
people is that many of them live 


in compact areas, while in 
the urban areas there are 
interspersed linguistic and 


other minorities. Consequently, 
the Assamese people have a 
“precarious” majority numeri- 
cally, while in the economic field 
they do not command any do- 
minant position. 

This creates a complex situa- 
tion in the State, with its impact on 
political developments here. 
Factional rivalry in the ruling 
Congress party often exploits this 
complexity. Any group that can 
rally all the minorities behind it 
can rule the State even without 
caring much for the support of 
the majority community. It is 
generally admitted that the pre- 
sent Chief Minister, Sri B. P. 
Chaliha came to power by relying 
on the support of almost every 


group of minorities, almost defy- 
ing the majority community. His 
adversaries in the ruling party, in 
collusion with some those outside 
the fold of the party, tried to 
retaliate by rousing the majority 
community. With naked chau- 
vinist slogans over the question 
of official language these elements 
engineered the 1960 language dis- 
turbance in which the brunt was 
borne by the Bengali community, 
numerically the largest unon- 
Assamese group of people in the 
State. 


Chaliha Shifts Base 


Subsequently, Sri Chaliha shif- 
ted his base and formed new align- 
ment the objective of which was 
to ensure the stability of his power 
against the onslaught of his ad- 
versaries within the party. As a 
result of this drift of the Chief 
Minister, extremist elements with 
little concealed chauvinist-com- 
munal cries became emboldened 
and strengthened in the political 
life of the State, while one atter 
another the minority groups began 
to desert him. These minorities 
were, however, sought to be 
exploited by his adversaries for 
their own ends. 

It is also noted that because of 
the composition of population of 
the State and the nature of its 
distribution, often the problems 
facing the people of one area is 
not appreciated by those in the 
other areas. For instance, few in 
the Hills appreciate the real na- 
ture of the problems confronting 
the common people in the Plains 
and vice versa. When the people in 
the Hills raise the demand for 
separation from the Plains, the 
people in the Plains are bewild- 
ered, since they do not know what 
actually engenders this demand 
for separation from Assam. 

It is no peculiarity of Assam 
that the majority community does 
not want that comparatively small 
group of minority, living in com- 
pact areas, should be separated 
reducing the territorial area of the 
State, as well as its “status”. 
This is a sentiment that has created 
the problem of boundary demar- 
cation in many other areas of the 
country in recent times. 

Thus when the district of Naga 
Hills was separated from Assam, 
there was resentment in the Valley 
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districts. When the other Hill 
districts-now demand separation 
from Assam, the same sentiment 
grows. 

Since the Ministers and top 
officials often belong, what 
appears to the common people of 
the minority groups, to be a com- 
mon stock, the prevalent discon- 
tent among the toiling people of 
the minority group is often mis- 
directed against the majority 
community as a whole with which 
is identified the ruling section. 
This has had its counter-reaction 
among the common people of the 
majority community too. 

Only a powerful, broad de- 
mocratic popular movement could 
harness all the forces together into 
a common stream, But the de- 
mocratic movement is weak in 
Assam—the diversity of the po- 


pulation and their level of develop- 
ments very often standing in the 
way of its growth. 

Needless to say, this is the 
ideal condition for the growth of 
all kinds’ of narrow, sectarian, 
communal and chauvinist trends. 
These trends become all the more 
powerful when interested political 
elements fan these trends, rather 
than combat them. 

When in January 1967 the 
Union Home Ministry made its 
announcement about the reorga- 
nisation of Assam into a Fede- 
ration of units of equal status, 
New Delhi did not think it neces- 
sary to consult the non-Congress 


political parties about the proposal. 


No doubt, the Chief Minister and 
the then PCC Chief were consulted 
and it is generally believed that 
these two leaders had given their 
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consent to the proposal. But 
the likely reaction of the proposal 
among the Assamese people had 
not been properly weighed before 
the proposal was announced. Had 
there been any attempt at the 
consensus for which subsequently 
futile efforts were made, things 
might have taken a different shape. 
But that attempt was not made 
probably under the impression 
that if the Congress was behind 
it, the people could be mobilised 
and there would be little oppo- 
sition to it. But no sooner was 
the proposal announced than there 
was a protest initiated by seem- 
ingly non-political elements whose 
links with the Congress leader- 
ship are, however, no secret. The 
Congress derives its strength from 
these forces and hence the protest 
voiced by them made the Con- 
gress leadership rather shaky. The 
Chief Minister dared not explain 
the proposal to the people; he 
sought to softpedal it by saying 
that no opinion should be formed 
about the proposal until the 
details were known. But those 
who voiced opposition to it, not 
only staged a hartal in all the 
Valley districts, they also ob- 
tained written pledge from many 
of the candidates to the Assembly 
and the Parliament that in case 
the State was reorganised into a 
Federation, they, if elected, would 
resign their membership of the 
legislature and fight against it. 


Congress Hesitant 


In the face of this mounting 
opposition and in the absence of 
any explanation of the various 
aspects of the proposal, the Chief 
Minister himself resiled from his 
earlier stand and the Congress 
organisation also now declared 
its Opposition to the proposal of 
Federation. So did the other 
parties, except the APHLC which 
even now would accept it. 

The election debacle of the 
Congress made the Congress lea- 
dership in the Centre -also hesi- 
tant and they now did not dare 
to proceed with the proposal. 
The issue has since been kept 
hanging and the resultant un- 
certainty about the future of the 
State has only further strength- 
ened the forces of chauvinism. 
Subsequently, the Mehta Com- 
mittee went into the question. 
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But just when this Committee 
began its work, it was evident 
that it would be staging Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark 
since the APHLC boycotted this 
Committee. The other parties 
that took part in the deliberations 
came to an understanding around 
a formula and an impression was 
given that New Delhi would abide 
by the recommendation of this 
Committee, though the APHLC 
was not a party to this. 


Press Black-Out 


Meanwhile, probably in- 
spired by the Shiv Sena of Maha- 
rashtra, the so-called ‘‘Lachit 
Sena” came into existence, though 
it did not make any public 
appearance except through some 
leaflets and posters. The chauvinist 
elements thriving in the prevalent 
atmosphere began to whip up a 
campaign against all the non- 
Assamese inhabitants of the State 
and secessionist slogans were now 
raised, 

Ironically, this was supposed 
to be a counterblast to the demand 
for separation raised by the AP- 
HLC. As early as August last 
year, posters appeared in many 
towns asking “Indians” to “quit” 
Assam. Notices were served on 
‘non-Assamese inhabitants ask- 
ing them to leave Assam by a 
certain date. This created certain 
amount of uneasiness among the 
non-Assamese residents. But ex- 
cept Sri Phani Bora, Secretary, 
Assam State Council of CPI, 
no other political leader took 
notice of this or sounded any 
note of caution against this dan- 
gerous trend. Sri Bora’s state- 
ment urging the people not to 
give any quarter to this trend 
and making an appeal to all the 
democratic forces to join hands 
together to fight against it was 
blacked out by the press in Assam, 
except one daily which carried 
this statement. 

An enquiry by high police 
officials was reportedly made in- 
to the origin of these posters; 
but no clue was found. Informed 
sources, however, believe that the 
enquiry was made in a perfunc- 
tory manner and hence the source 
of these posters with secessionist 
slogans could not be unearthed. 

Meanwhile Assam  Rajyik 
Mahasabha was organised. This 
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body, though it did not give any 
open call for secession, however, 
according to competent observers, 
further strengthened the chauvi- 
nist elements. 

On the other hand the Ahom- 
Tai Sabha was revived by some 
Congress leaders who belong to 
the Ahom community. This 
body demanded that the State 
should be reoganised into a Fede- 
ration, giving the status of a unit 
in the reorganised set up to the 
predominantly Ahom-inhabited 
areas of upper Assam. Almost 
simultaneously the Plains Tribal 
Council, with its headquarter in 
Goalpara district, came into .ex- 
istence and it too lent its support 
to the Federation proposal, de- 
manding an Autonomous area 
for the Plains tribals of the State. 
The demand for a “Kamatapur 
Rajya” comprising the whole of 
Goalpara district and parts of 
Kamrup and Darrang districts 
was raised. 

The Congress leadership of 
the State probably thought that 
they would be able to pressurise 
New Delhi to revising its stand 
on the reorganisation by showing 
that once the process of separation 
started there would be little of 
Assam as such left anda number 
of small units will have to be 
created. Certain other parties 
thought that these demands were 
too feeble to require any serious 
attention and they thought that 
in course of time these demands 
would die down. 


Thin Borderline 


The more such demands were 
raised the more furious grew 
those elements for whom the 
border line between patriotism 
and chauvinism was rather thin. 
But the impression given by the 
Congress leaders themselves that 
the State would be reorganised 
on the basis of the Mehta Com- 
mittee recommendation which 
would keep the ‘‘status” of Assam 
unimpaired boomeranged on them 
when the Prime Minister in De- 
cember reportedly stated at Jor- 
hat that the Mehta Committee 
recommendation was no solu- 
tion to the Hill problems since the 
APHLC did not take part in it. 
The Congress leadership evidently 
felt uneasy and on January 21 
the joint meeting of the PCC and 


- licly, 


the Congress Legislature Party 
took a “‘strong’” resolution to the 
effect that the Congress would 
stand by the people to fight 
against any “Balkanisation? of 
Assam. 

This was preceded by a Stu- 
dents’ Protest Day on January 
13 against the above-mentioned 
statement of the Prime Minister. 
On that day at Gauhati was heard 
the slogan, for the first time pub- 
“Lachit Sena Zindabad”. 
The public meeting that was held 
on that day at Gauhati was pre- 
sided over by Independent MLA 
Sri Gaurishankar Bhattacharyya, 
an erstwhile Communist leader. 
Speeches in that meeting which 
was not attended by any other 
political leader of any standing 
were, according to many, inflam- 
matory. But the Congress leader- 
ship did not try to combat the 
trend that was revealed on that 
day. 


Hartal 


By its resolution of January 
21, it gave a boost to the orga- 
nisers of this campaign, sup- 
posedly to counteract the attempt 
at “Balkanisation” of Assam. 
Few cared to note that this trend 
was only strengthening the forces 
that demanded the separation of 
the Hills from the Plains, though 
it was supposed to “fight” against 
It. 


In this background came the 
hartal of January 24in the Valley 
districts. It is strongly suspected 
that the administration had the 
instruction not to interfere with 
the organisation’ of the hartal. 
That possibly explains the picket- 
ing on the day in the protected 
areas of Noonmati Refinery and 
Borjhar airport where certain 
incidents of assults took place 
without encountering any serious 
intervention by the custodians of 
law and order. 

The next day in the evening a 
call was given to boycott the 
Republic Day celebration as a 
mark of “protest” against the 
schemes of reorganisation of As- 
sam. Even though this call was 
announced at Gauhati through 
loudspeaker, no attempt at all 
was made to counter this call. 

On the Republic Day a sizable 
number of students and youths 
put up almost a barricade at the 
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ground where the Flag hoisting 
was done ceremonially. The fact 
that a large contingent of police 
was deployed there to “guard” 
the National Flag would indicate 
that the authorities knew quite 
well that attempts would be made 
to haul down the Flag. But the 
police remained mere spectators of 
what followed. There are re- 
ports that in certain cases the 
police confessed that they had no 
instruction to resist the rowdies 
who went on the rampage. 


Police Part in Rampage 


Groups of rowdies, according 
to available reports had already 
taken position in several areas of 
the town. The pattern of depre- 
dations everywhere was the same. 
Attempt at self-defence by those 
who were made the target of the 
rowdies was frustrated by _the 
police intervention. Allegations 
have been made that in several 
cases police also took active part 
in looting, sharing the booty. 
The story was circulated that the 
“Marwaris had beaten Assamese 
students” with a view to working 
up the frenzy of even those who 
had not yet identified themselves 
with those who were already on 
the rampage. 

It is only after the curfew had 
been clamped on Gauhati that 
one group moved to Vijoynagar 
and there they spread the story 
that at Gauhati “The Assamese 
had been beaten by the Marwar- 
is.” But even then some local 
people almost spontaneously res- 
isted the rowdies. 

The initial reluctance of the 
Chief Minister to institute an 
enquiry into the episode until the 
Union Home Minister came to 
Gauhati and the inaction of 
the police till January 29, 
according to many observers, are 
quite significant. The fact that 
once the police got into action, a 
large number of persons could 
be arrested and many of them 
with looted property would indi- 
cate that the police authorities 
are not completely unaware of 
those who perpetrated the crimes 
at Gauhati. 

Immediately after the shocking 
incidents some Swatantra party 
leaders outside the State issued a 
statement, without visiting As- 
sam, that there were foreign hands 
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behind it. The Chief Minister of 
Assam almost echoed it when he 
said that he would not be surpris- 
ed if any foreign hands were dis- 
covered behind the incidents. Jan 
Sangh leader, Sri Balraj Madhok, 
after a short visit to Gauhati 
suggested that mosques should be 
searched to unearth weapons and 
looted property. This has been 
characterised by Communist MP 
Sri Dhireswar Kalita and Com- 
munist MLA Sri Govinda Kalita 
in a joint statement as provocative 
and mischievous. SSP leader of 
the State, Sri Golap Borbarua in 
a statement accused the authori- 
ties of looking out for scapegoats 
to cover up the inefficiency of 
the authorities. According to 
him the theory of foreign hands is 
also a cover for the gross derelic- 
tion of duty by the administration. 
His view is shared by many 
others. 

However, one redeeming 
feature is that immediately after 
the ugly incidents there has been 
almost universal condemnation 
of this by cross sections of the 
public. 

All the political parties have 
since condemned the rowdies as 
anti-national; even the few seem- 
ingly non-political parties like 
the Assam Rajyik Mahasabha, 
Assam Parishad etc. which are 
often suspected to have politi- 
cally inspired the criminals who 
committed the desecration of the 
National Flag, and other crimes 
on the Republic Day have since 
come out openly decrying these 
acts. Even if one holds in doubt 
the sincerity of all of them, these 
public statements have served at 
least one purpose: it has publicly 
isolated the rowdies who cannot 
openly claim any respectability 
in any quarter now. 


Cold-Blooded Incidents 


It is also noted that unlike in 
1960 when a wave of passion 
swept the State—without sparing 
even many otherwise honest, 
patriotic elements who fell 
victims of this passion—this time 
there was no such passion against 
this or that community. The 
incidents become all the more 
deplorable since these were 
committed not at the height of 
any mass frenzy, but in a cold 
blooded manner. 


The role of the police and the 
administration also becomes all 
the more reprehensible on this 
count; if the police tried and 
failed to control a frenzied mob, 
it may be understandable; but 
when only a handful of rowdies, 
not actively supported by the 
people, cause the depredation and 
the police do not act, one cannot 
call it just a failure of the police, 
it is deliberate dereliction of duty. 

While the task of restoring 
the confidence of the affected 
people brooks no delay, all-out 
efforts should be made to isolate 
the rowdies as well as the political 
patrons of these elements who 
utilise them for their own political 
game. There has been enough of 
denunciation of these rowdy ele- 
ments through statements. But 
the real political battle against 
the chauvinist elements who derail 
genuine aspirations of the people 
and whip up passion of the com- 
mon people, dividing their com- 
mon movements and creating a 
barrier of suspicion to frustrate 
the advance of the democratic 
movement is yet to begin. 


Task for Left 


All the democratic forces have 
to harness their energy and ad- 
dress themselves to this task 
without any further delay if they 
are’to register any advance. In 
Assam, the advance of any demo- 
cratic movement is dependent 
on a correct approach to the 
question of inter-relation of the 
different linguistic groups and 
nationalities. The prevalent dis- 
content among the people in the 
State has to be given a demo- 
cratic orientation and the diverse 
population has to be brought 
together into a common stream 
of movement for the solution of 
the burning problems of the State. 
Particularly important is the task 
of rescuing the students and youth 
from the clutches of the chauvi- 
nists and harnessing their youth- 
ful vigour and energy to the main 
current of democratic movement 
in the State. If the Left demo- 
cratic forces can achieve this, 
they can corner the chauvinists 
of all shades and strengthen the 
broad democratic movement in 
Assam, alongside the democratic 
movement in the rest of the 
country. 


MAINSTREAM 


BIHAR SCENE 


implications of Mandal Drama 
H. M. JAIN 


T= swearing-in of Sri B. P. 
Mandal on February 1, as 
the head of the Congress-backed 
Soshit Dal Ministry in Bihar 
marked the culmination of the 
most farcical drama played in 
independent India. It provides 
the most graphic illustration of a 
“fraud on the Constitution”. 

The Constitution solemnly 
proclaims India a sovereign, de- 
mocratic republic. In a demo- 
cracy the government must re- 
flect the popular will. Those who 
form the government must be 
the people’s elected representa- 
tives. This is what our Consti- 
tution provides. It makes the 
Ministry responsible to the elect- 
ted legislature, both at the Centre 
and in the States. It also pre- 
sumes that the Ministers shall 
normally be those elected to the 
legislature. This may even in- 
clude those elected indirectly to 
the upper houses. The Ministers 
may be chosen from either House, 
for both Houses are elective 
ones, although the upper house 
is elected only indirectly. But 
in any case the Ministers must 
come from the elected lot, 
whatever the nature of their 
election. 

Seen in this background, Sri 
Mandal’s whole career after the 
Fourth General Election appears 
= as a blunt rebuff to the Consti- 

tution. He was elected to the 
Lok Sabha in 1967 from a consti- 
tuency in Bihar. He chose how- 
ever not to take up his duties in 
Parliament but to dabble acti- 
vely in the politics of his State. 
Without resigning his seat from 
the Lok Sabha he accepted a 
ministership in the State SVD 
Cabinet headed by Sri Mahamaya 
Prasad Sinha. For the first time 
in our country we saw a member 
of the Lok Sabha occupying a 
place in a State Cabinet. There 
was a precedent indeed. Sri 
Tariq, a member of the Rajya 
Sabha, was included in the Sadiq 
Ministry in Kashmir, but Sri 
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Tariq resigned his Rajya Sabha 
membership soon after. Sri Man- 
dal however continued his Lok 
Sabha membership while occu- 
pying simultaneously a seat in 
the Bihar Cabinet. 

Article 101(2) indeed provides 
that no person shall be a member 
both of Parliament and of a 
House of the Legislature of a 
State, and if a person is chosen a 
member both of Parliament and 
of a House of the Legislature of a 
State, then, at the expiration of 
such period as may be specified 
in rules made by the President, 
that person’s seat in Parliament 
shall become vacant, unless he 
has previously resigned his seat 
in the State Legislature. 

Sri Mandal technically did 
not come in conflict with the 
provisions of the above Article. 
For while be was a Minister in 
the Mahamaya Cabinet he had 
no seat in the Legislature of the 
State. He was a member of the 
Lok Sabha and the State Cabinet, 
not of the State Legislature. 
Technically, therefore, he did not 
attract Article 101(2). But only 
technically. The Constitution 
presumes that every Minister will 
be a member of the State legis- 
lature and if there is any ex- 
ception the member concerned 
should acquire that qualification 
as soon as possible, in no case 
later than six months. There- 
fore, by debarring a Lok Sabha 
member from holding a seat in 
the Legislature of a State, the 
Constitution may be taken im- 
pliedly to debar him from hold- 
ing a seat in the State Cabinet 
as well. The right and proper 
course for a member of the Lok 
Sabha on accepting a ministerial! 
office in a State Government is 
(a) to vacate his Lok Sabha seat 
so that his constituents may not 
be denied representation in the 
national Parliament, and (5) to 
seek a seat in the State Legis- 
lature through elections. Sri 
Mandal flouted both these obli- 
gations and the then State Chief 
Minister, Sri M. P. Sinha, must 
share the blame, for he overlooked 


these serious constitutional 
shortcomings in a member of 
his team. 

There is another provision in 
the Constitution which threatened 
Sri Mandal’s right to continue 
in the State Cabinet. It is Article 
164(4). It provides that a “Mi- 
nister who for any period of six 
consecutive months is not a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of the 
State shall at the expiration of 
that period cease to be a Minis- 
ter.” 

As said above, Sri Mandal 
did not seek membership of the 
State Legislature. If he had done 
so he would have, after becoming 
a member of the State Legislature, 
become ineligible to hold his 
Lok Sabha seat. He could not 
continue to be a Minister for 
more than six months without 
being a member of the Legislature. 

Ten days before the six- 
month period was to expire, Sri 
Mandal resigned from the SVD 
Cabinet on the ground that he had 
developed differences with the 
CM. He went out of the SVD 
with a handful of his followers 
and organised the “Soshit Dal.” 
The Dal began negotiations with 
the Congress, and the result was 
the Congress-Soshit Dal alliance 
with Sri Mandal as its leader. 
The alliance with the Congress 
put the Dal in majority in the 
Assembly at once, and so Sri 
Mandal demanded that he be 
invited to form the government, 
in place of Sri Mahamaya Prasad. 
If there was any doubt as to his 
majority it could be tested on the 
floor of the Assembly. 

It was obvious that defections 
had reduced the government to 
a minority in the Assembly. The 
honourable course for the CM 
would have been to summon the 
Assembly at once and seek its 
verdict, whatever the consequenc- 
es But the Chief Minister did 
not do so. He tried to avoid the 
Assembly as far as possible, and 
thus Bihar had for more than 
four months a government not 
backed by the State Assembly. 

When the Assembly met at 
last in the last week of January 
the SVD Ministry was voted out 
of office as had been expected 
since the defection of Sri Mandal 
and his followers in August last. 
The Chief Minister resigned at 
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once and Sri Mandal claimed 
that as the head of the Soshit 
Dal-Congress alliance he should 
be invited to form the govern- 
ment. 

Sri Mandal had been a Mi- 
nister in the previous Cabinet 
without being a member of the 
State Legislature and had come 
out of it only 10 days before 
he would have become disqua- 
lified to. hold his Cabinet 
post by virtue of the Constitu- 
tional provision that a Minister 
cannot remain in office for more 
than six months without becom- 
ing a member of the State Legis- 
lature. He was still not a member 
of the Legislature. It was argued 
on his behalf that he could be a 
Minister again without being a 
member of the Legislature for 
another six months. For what 
the Constitution forbids is that 
a Minister shall not be in office 
for “any period of six conse- 
cutive months” without being a 
member of the Legislature. If 
he was appointed Chief Mi- 
nister without gaining a seat in 
the Legislature it would not be a 
case of his being “‘in office for 
any period of six consecutive 
months”. His tenure as Minister 
in the SVD Ministry could not 
be connected with his tenure as 
Chief Minister of the Soshit Dal 
Cabinet, the two being separated 
by a period of five months. In 
this way Sri Mandal had prepared 
a case to remain in power almost 
perpetually (with brief periodic 
gaps) without ever getting into 
the Legisleture. He could resign 
a day before the expiry of six 
months and the following day 
get “invited” again to form the 
Ministry, and do so again and 
again. . 

That this argument was con- 
ceived at all shows how a Consti- 
tution can be perverted and dis- 
torted without ever violating its 
written provisions. Happily it 
was scotched by the Union Gov- 
ernment’s legal advisers, and the 
proposal was not pursued any 
further. Indeed, when the former 
Governor of the State, Sri Anan- 
thashayanam Ayyangar, pointed 
out the absurdity of this sugges- 
ted course, he was accused of 
being partisan and prejudiced. 
But when the Union Law Minis- 
try and some eminent jurists 
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supported the former Governor's 
reasoning and stand, the Union 
Government hastened a retreat. 
The new Governor, Sri Kanungo, 
therefore took the line that Sri 
Mandal could not become CM 
unless he had a seat in the Legis- 
lature for he had already been 
nearly six months in office without 
getting elected to either house of 
the Legislature. In the face of 
expert legal opinion, even the 
Union Government hesitated to 
carry out this act of high-handed- 
ness. 

So the search began for a 
formula that would make Sri 
Mandal a member of the Legis- 
lature so as to qualify him. within 
days for forming a Cabinet. Elec- 
tion to the Assembly is a highly 
risky affair. It also takes time. 
So is the case with election to 
the Council. But nomination to 
the Council had no such un- 
certainty and could be brought 
about overnight. But there was a 
fly in this ointment too. Sri 
Mandal could not be nominated 
to the Council except on the ad- 
vice of the State Government. 
The caretaker Government of 
Mahamaya Prasad had unani- 
mously recommended against his 
nomination. 

An ingenious plan was hit 
upon to cross this hurdle. It was 
that a nominee of Sri Mandal, 
who should be a Soshit Dal 
MLA, be provisionally inducted 
into the office of CM and that he 
proffer the necessary advice to 
the Governor to nominate Sri 
Mandalto the Legislative Coun- 
cil. And then Sri Mandal would be 
duly qualified to become the head 
of the State Government. 

This plan was executed with 
masterly precision and swiftness. 
On January 27 the Soshit Dal 
MLAs met and unanimously au- 
thorised Sri Mandal to name any 
one of them to be sworn in as 
‘interim’? CM. It was to be 
clearly understood that the person 
so named would step down in 
favour of Sri Mandal as soon as 
he had done the job assigned to 
him. Sri Mandal chose Sri Satish 
Prasad Singh as his “nominee” 
whom the Governor could sum- 
mon to form the government. 
Sri Singh was ceremonially in- 
vited the next day to be Chief 
Minister. The same day a Con- 


gress MLC resigned his seat to 
make room for Sri Mandal in 
that chamber. On January 29, 
Sri Mandal’s nomination to the 
vacant seat in the Council was 
announced. As soon as Sri 
Mandal took the oath as MLC, 
the stop-gap CM dutifully, hand- 
ed in his resignation so that the 
“boss”? could take over at last. 
On February 1 Sri Mandal was 
duly sworn in as Bihar’s CM 
after technically crossing all the 
Constitutional hurdles in his way. 
All this reads like an Arabian 
Nights story. 

The Indian Constitution, based 
on the principle of parliamen- 
tary democracy, envisages that 
the governments in the Union and 
the several States shall be the 
people’s representatives, and their 
heads the people’s conscience. 
Now whom does Sri Mandal 
represent? To whom shall his 
constituents complain regarding 
neglect of duties and breach of 
trust by their Lok Sabha repre- 
sentative? 

Sri Mandal should have re- 
signed from the Lok Sabha soon 
after he joined the State Cabinet. 
He shoud have immediately 
sought a seat in the Legislature. 
Before returning as CM with the 
backing of the Congress-Soshit 
Dal alliance, he should have 
secured a popular verdict in his 
favour. That the Constitution 
does not compel him to do so is 
no answer. Technically he may 
have committed no breach of 
the Constitution. That will not 
be permissible in fact. A demo- 
cracy lives not only by what is 
constitutionally valid but also 
by what is constitutionally proper. 
Sri Mandal’s whole career after 
the Fourth General Election is a 
continuing exercise in constitu- 
tional improprieties. The way 
he has manoeuvred his way to 
State Chief Ministership is a 
clear “fraud on the Constitution.” 
That this should have been plot- 
ted and played with the collusion 
of the Congress Party shows that 
the threat to constitutional de- 
mocracy comes as much from 
foreign invaders and internal fas- 
cists as it does from those to 
whom the Constitution is only a 
legal contrivance to advance per- 
sonal or group interests and ambi- 
tions. 


MAINSTREAM 


Spotlight on Ayub’s Dictatorship 


PRESIDENT Ayub Khan’s poli- 
tical auto-biography, Friends, 
Not Masters, has been released in 
Pakistan with wide publicity. It 
is being upheld by the Govern- 
ment as a source of great inspi- 
ration and as a political guide to 
the people of Pakistan. 

But, when in the winter ses- 
sion of the National Assembly, 
held at Dacca from December 1 
last, a question asking how many 
copies of the book had been pur- 
chased by the Government was 
raised by an Opposition member, 
it was disallowed by the Speaker. 
When the Opposition protested 
against such an arbitrary action, 
three Opposition members were 
bodily thrown out of the House 


. by the order of the Speaker. The 


Opposition retaliated by boy- 
cotting the entire session. 

This incident created a stir in 
the political circle and in the 
press. People began asking, why 
did the Government act in such 
an autocratic manner to suppress 
a simple question in the National 
Assembly, on President ‘Ayub’s 
book? What were the reasons? 

A ‘critical appraisal of the 
book will provide the answer. 

In his book, President Ayub 
has first of all asserted that his 
taking over power in October, 
1958, was a ‘Revolution’... In 
analysing the situation in which 
his ‘Revolution’ took place, Pre- 
sident Ayub has described the 
pre-martial law period—from Lia- 
quat Ali Khan’s death (October, 
1951) to 1958—as‘distressing’ and 
a period of ‘agonisingly prolon- 
ged political farce’ when ‘not 
only was the Central govern- 
ment at loggerheads with the 
provinces, but a great deal of 
dog-fighting was going on within 
the Central government itself”, 
‘the whole country was in the 
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grip of serious economic crisis’ 
and ‘the sense of demoralisation 
seeped down to the masses’. 

President Ayub has held the 
‘politicians’ responsible for this 
and has deduced that ‘it was the 
army alone that could step into 
the breach’ and ‘could give the 
country the necessary covering 
fire in order to enable it to steady 
itself and extricate itself from the 
evils which surrounded it.’ 

This is how President Ayub 
has justified the imposition of the 
martial law and has attempted to 
show that it has saved Pakistan 
from chaos and collapse. ° 

Some of the things which 
President Ayub has stated, are 
correct. It is true that from 1953 


to 1958, there was ‘a great deal 


of dog-fighting’ within the ruling 
clique and important leaders of 
the State as well as many leaders 
of political parties acted in the 
most autocratic and unprincipled 
manner creating a serious crisis 
for the country. During this 
period, there were half-a-dozen 
changes in the Central govern- 
ment, illegal dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly, five changes 
in the Ministries of East Pakistan 
and many wreckings and re-mak- 
ing of the Ministries in the West 
wing. 

No doubt, the whole period 
was full of intrigues at the top, 
arbitrariness by the ruling junta, 
open interference by the USA 
imperialists and consequent eco- 
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nomic distress for the people and 
their demoralisation. 

But, what were the basic 
reasons for these? President Ayub 
has completely by-passed any 
answer to this question in his 
book. 

The Muslim League rule had 
been a regime of terror and eco- 
nomic distress for the people 
from the very beginning. As a 
result, the people of Pakistan, 
especially of East Pakistan, had 
risen against the League regime 
since 1948 and were demanding 
their rights. The battle started in 
East Pakistan on the issue of the 
right of the Bengali language and 
it assumed the character of a 
mighty upheaval in 1952. The 
political demands of the rising 
democratic movement of East 
Pakistan were democracy, auto- 
nomy (including the right of 
language), release of all political 
prisoners, civil liberties. ete. The 
demands for economic reforms 
included Jand to the tillers, living 
wages for the workers, etc. The 
demand for Pakistan's quitting 
the Commonwealth was also voic- 
ed; and since 1953, the left-demo- 
cratic forces also raised the de- 
mand that Pakistan should not 
join in any military alliance with 
the imperialists. 

In West Pakistan the Pathans 
were demanding full autonomy 
since 1948, 

The democratic movement in 
East Pakistan had weaknesses in 
its leadership and also with re- 
gard to its bases amongst the 
workers and peasants. It had 
also to face brutal repression. 
But, yet the movement gradually 
advanced and it was as a culmi- 
nation of this movement that the 
Muslim League was routed by 
the United Front in the 1954 elec- 
tion in East Pakistan, 
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The debacle of the Muslim 
League and the formation of the 
United Front ministry in East 
Pakistan, which comprised the 
majority of the population of 
the country, created a serious 
crisis for the big bourgeois-feudal 
combine and the bureaucratic 
clique which wielded real power 
behind the Muslim League Gov- 
ernment. Further, the popular 
upsurge for ‘Bengali as one of 
the State languages’ and the 
demand for regional autonomy 
for East Pakistan were cutting 
at the very roots of the Muslim 
League’s theory of “Two Nation’ 
or: ‘Muslims are One Nation.’ 
The victory of the UF had also 
inspired the nascent democratic 
forces of the whole of the West 
wing. ee 
Faced with such a situation, 
the ruling classes got panicky. 

The USA imperialists, who 
had already infiltrated into Pak- 
istan through food and dollar aid 
and were hoping for deeper infil- 
tration with the collaboration of 
the ruling classes, were also un- 
nerved by the developments in 
East Pakistan. 

The native and foreign reac- 
tionaries tried to solve this crisis 
of theirs in their traditional way; 
the UF ministry of East Pakistan 
was arbitrarily dismissed in May, 
1954, and terror was let loose 
against the democratic forces. It 
was within a week of the dis- 
missal of the UF ministry that 
Pakistan joined the SEATO. 

But, the crisis of the ruling 
clique arising out of the loss of 
mass support, which in its turn 
was the outcome of their anti- 
people policies, could not be 
solved by violence and terror. 
Rather, the dismissal of the elected 
UF ministry and repression 
further isolated the ruling clique 
from the masses. 

In this situation, that which 
was natural to happen to the 
ruling classes with dwindling mass 
support, did take place. Intense 
‘dog-fighting’ began within their 
circles. The dominant group, 
first headed by Ghulam Muham- 
mad and then by Iskander Mirza, 
tried to stabilise its position by 
intrigues, encouraging defections 
from various parties by bribery, 
making opportunist alliances with 
different political factions, top- 
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pling"a.-aismissing various Mi- 
nistries and by autocratic actions 
with the backing of the army 
leaders. And, as the then C-in-C 
of the Pakistan army, President 
Ayub was a close associate of 
that reactionary ruling group. 

So, the whole episode, which 
in terms of President Ayub was 
‘distressing’, was not the ‘result 
of the fault of this or that indi- 
vidual ‘politician’, but was the 
logical outcome of the attempts 
of the reactionary ruling classes, 
with whom President Ayub was 
also hand-in-glove, to retain their 
rule by suppressing popular aspi- 
rations and democracy. Signifi- 
cantly, President Ayub does not 
mention those popular struggles. 
It is suppression of facts to 
buildup a wrong theory. 


Counter-Revolutionary Coup 


The democratic movement of 
East Pakistan had suffered a set- 
back due to the massive repres- 
sion launched after the dismissal 
of the UF ministry and due to 
the weakness of its leadership. 
But, it was again pressing its 
demands since the end of 1955, 

One thing need mentioning 
here. The Constituent Assembly, 
dissolved by Ghulam Muham- 
mad in October, 1954, was rein- 
stated by a verdict of the Supreme 
Court and a new Constituent 
Assembly was formed in June, 
1955. This CA adopted a 
Constitution for the country in 
March, 1956. This Constitution, 
in spite of its many weaknesses, 
had recognised parliamentary de- 
mocracy on the basis of direct 
election and universal adult fran- 
chise as well as Bengali as one of 
the State languages. The reac- 
tionaries could not prevent it, 
because the overwhelming majo- 
rity of the people and a big portion 
of the members of the new 
Constituent Assembly (CA), es- 
pecially those from East Pakistan, 
were in favour of those two 
measures. 

After the adoption of the Con- 


' stitution, the democratic forces 


of both the East and West wing 
were pressing for a General Elec- 
tion on the basis of the new Con- 
stitution. The people were also 
for an election hoping that it 
might end the period of intri- 
gues, toppling of Ministries and 


political uncertainty. Meanwhile» 
the economic situation of the 
country had deteriorated causing 
immense distress for the workers, 
peasants and other toiling masses. 
So, they also aspired for an elec- 
tion and a change in the 
governmental set-up. 

In fact, a General Election, 
hat is, seeking the verdict of the 
people on a nation-wide scale was 
the only sensible and democratic 
way out of the unstable and 
‘distressing’ political situation 
then prevailing. A General Elec- 
tion was all the more imperative 
because Pakistan had no such 
election since its inception. 

But the ruling clique was 
mortally afraid of the election. 
Iskander Mirza, who had, in the 
meantime, jockeyed himself into 
the position of the ‘first President 
of Pakistan’, feared that an elec- 
tion and a new parliament might 
mean an end to his power. The 
big bourgeois-feudal combine and 
the bureaucratic clique appre- 
hended that an election might 
result in the termination of their 
rule in East Pakistan and under- 
mining of their position in the 
West wing too. ` 

The USA imperialists were 
also against holding of the election, 

\calculating that the election would 
give scope for the advance of the 
democratic forces and the demand 
for the scrapping of the military 
pacts, SEATO and CENTO, in 
which they had inveigled Pak- 
istan, would be more and more 
powerful. So, the reactionaries 
combined to sabotage the hold- 
ing of the election. As a result, a 
series of toppling of Ministries 
followed. 

When the Awami League 
(AL)-Republican Coalition Mi- 
nistry at the Centre, headed by 
Suhrawardy, which had come to 
power in September, 1956, thr- 
ough an understanding with Is- 
kander, were preparing for a 
General Election, the latter did 
not hesitate for a moment to 
dismiss it in October, 1957 on 
thé false plea that it had no majo- 
rity in the Constituent Assembly. 

Iskander then brought in a 
puppet Ministry headed by 
Chundrigarh. But unfortunately 
for Mirza, this Ministry had to 
resign only after 54 days due to 
lack of support in the CA. 
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Thereafter, another Repub- 
lican-AL coalition ministry, head- 
ed by Feroze Khan Noon came 
to power by the end of 1957. 
Iskander had to swallow it. 

The Noon Ministry also made 
preparations for the election and 
announced by the middle of 1958 
that elections would be held by 
the beginning of 1959. 

This was a menacing challenge 
to the reactionaries. And they 
acted desperately. But they could 
find no pretext to dismiss the 
Noon Ministry. They struck 
elsewhere. 

AL Coalition Ministry was 
functioning in East Pakistan since 
September, 1956, with a solid 
majority in the provincial Assem- 
bly. It had many weaknesses, but 
had released all political prisoners, 
extended civil liberties and was 
strongly supporting the Noon 
ministry in matters of holding 
the election. Mirza dealt his 
blow here. 

It was through sheer bribery, 
political intrigues and with 
the help of a highly-placed 
officer of a foreign High Com- 
mission, who was an old friend 
of Mirza, and with the blessings 
of Hildreth, the then USA Am- 
bassador in Pakistan, Iskander 
Mirza connived at the defections 
of some treacherous elements, from 
the AL coalition party, toppled 
the AL ministry in September, 
1958, and install the Krishak 
Sramik Party (KSP) Coalition 
Ministry. But to Iskander’s dis- 
may, AL; coalition party again 
came to power in the province 
within a week by dislodging the 
KSP Ministry with a vote of no- 
confidence with the help of the 
MLAs of NAP, whose dominant 
leadership had previously taken a 
dubiously ‘neutral’ role. But 
Iskander did not take this lying 
down. It was at his instigation 
that a violent scene was then 
created in the provincial Assembly 
by some KSP and Muslim League 
elements in which the Deputy 
Speaker Shahed Ali died. 

All these incidents happened 
by the last part of September, 
1958 and Martial Law was im- 
posed on October 7, 1958, on 
the pretext that ‘the political 
situation of the country was 
-highly unstable’, 

That, the preventing of the 
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General Election was the inimé« 
diate reason behind the imposi- 
tion of the Martial law, can be 
seen from some of the remarks 
by President Ayub in his book. 
He says: ‘From a soldier’s posi- 
tion it was clear to me that the 
General Elections were going to 
be stand-up fights. There would 
be large-scale disturbances all 
over the country....’ Apart 
from the fact that the whole 
analysis was totally wrong—the 
elections would have been com- 
pletely peaceful—those remarks 
show that President Ayub was 
very allergic to the holding of 
the election. 

Regarding Iskander Mirza, he 
says, ‘I do not think he ever 
seriously wanted to hold general 
elections; he was looking for a 
suitable opportunity to abrogate 
the Constitution.’ 

These are from horse’s own 
mouth. It was also reported that 
Hildreth was saying to his Pak- 
istani friends that there must be 
no election, 

So, the trio—the President of 
Pakistan, the C-in-C of the Pak- 
istan army and the USA ambas- 
sador in Pakistan combinedly act- 
ed to prevent the holding of the 
election by military action. 

The decade from 1948 to 
1958 in Pakistan was a decade of 
conflict between the forces of 
reaction those of autocracy, on 
the one hand, and that the 
forces of democracy, autonomy, 
civil liberty, etc, on the. other. 
It was as a means of solution of 
this conflict that the reactionaries 
took the extreme step of clamp- 
ing down martial law and abro- 
gating the Constitution of the 
country, just on the eve of the 
first General Election. Obvi- 
ously, it was a counter-revolu- 
tionary coup to halt Pakistan’s 
march on to the road of demo- 
cracy. 

But, military leaders, once 
they get the taste of political 
power, do not tolerate rivals.-So, 
Iskander Mirza, the arch-conspi- 
rator behind the military coup, 
had to fly to London only 20 days 
after the coup and the army chief 
General Ayub Khan assumed all 
powers. Incidentally, all the other 
important leaders of the Pakis- 
tan army, who were close associa- 
te of Ayub Khan during the 


military take ovét, were one 
by one either humilitated, retired 
orsentabroad gradually. 


Fascist-Type Terror 


To parade before the world 
that his was a benevolent coup, 
President Ayub has said that ‘the 
objectives of the Revolution could 
not be achieved by force’, that he 
was ‘dealing with the politicians, 
who were responsible for the ills 
of the country, in a moderate 
fashion’ and that “Too much 
publicity was given to the arrests 
made by the martial law authori- 
ties and was creating a scare in 
the country’. 

But, what were the actual 
facts ? We do not know what 
President Ayub means by saying 
that the ‘politicians’ were dealt in 
a‘moderatefashion.’ True, many 
unprincipled political leaders, who 
had indulged in intrigues and 
cliques, were not arrested. Why? 
They belonged to the same class 
as the material law authorities 
and their political views were not 
considered to be dangerous. 
But, even they were politically 
incapacitated by a special regula- 
tion, called the Elective Bodies 
Disqualification Order (EBDO) 
by which they were debarred from 
taking any part in any political 
activity for a period of six years. 

This EBDO was applied to 
hundreds of other political lea- 
ders and workers, who had suf- 
fered various terms of imprison- 
ment since 1948 for their self- 
less service to the toiling masses. 
They were in no way connected 
with the intrigues and cliques at 
the top, which in the opinion of 
President Ayub ‘were responsible 
for the ills of the country’, yet 
they were victimised under EBDO. 
Over and above this, all meet- 
ings were banned, all political 
and mass organisations were de- 
clared. illegal, elementary TU 
rights were done away with, any 
criticism of the martial law autho- 
rities was made punishable with 
rigorous imprisonment ranging 
upto 14 years and any ‘subversive 
activity’ with R.I. and stripes, 
through the promulgation of the 
martial law regulations. The Press 
was completely muzzled. In short, 
it was from the morrow of the 
coup that all political activities of 
the people and all civil liberties 
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ceased to exist in Pakistan. 

Again, within a week of the 
coup, hundreds of political work- 
ers and leaders belonging to the 
Left parties, especially to National 
Awami Party (NAP), including 
renowned veterans like Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, Moulana 
Abdul Hamid Khan Bhasani, 
G. M. Syed, Adbus Samad Khan 
Achakzai were arrested and de- 
tained without trial. Many impor- 
tant Leftist NAP leaders, such as, 
Prof. Muzaffar Ahmed, Chou- 
dhury Harunur Rashid, Abdus 
Sattar, Nalini Das, Jnan Chak- 
ravoty and others were driven 
underground. Fresh warrants of 
arrest were also issued against 
well-known Leftist leaders like 
Moni Singh, Anil Mukherjee, 
Sudhin Roy (Khoka Roy), Barin 
Dutta, Amar Sen, Sukhendu Das- 
tidar and others, who has already 
been driven underground long 
ago. 

After arrest, many political 
workérs were subjected to third 
degree methods in the police lock- 
ups. Hasan Nasser, the Secretary 
_of Karachi NAP died due to in- 
‘human torture by the Intelligence 
Branch people in Lahore Fort 
jail in November, 1960. 

Martial Law Courts were set- 
up throughout the country, 
headed by military officers. Poli- 
tical workers were given brutal 
sentences by these Courts through 
summary trials on framed-up 
charges or on charges which were 
no offence or very minor offence 
under the ordinary law of the 
country. To cite a few examples: 

Some workers of the Adamji 
Jute Mills, Naryanganj, were sen- 
tenced to two years’ R.I. and 15 
stripes for going on a strike de- 
- manding some TU rights in 1960. 
Hyat Khan, a teen-ager of 
` Dacca city and Kazi Abdul Bari, 
a NAP worker of Mymensingh, 
were awarded two years’ R.I. and 
15 stripes —the former for 
pasting some hand-written anti- 
Ayub posters and the latter for 
alleged possession of some ‘Com- 
munist literatures.’ 

In the North West Frontier 
Province, hundrdes of Red Shirt 
workers were given stripes, sen- 
tenced to R. I., ranging upto 14 
years and their properties , con- 
fiscated in 1961, because they 
dared to launch a peaceful and 
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-individual satyagraha for auto- 
‘nomy and for 


the release of 
Gaffar Khan. 


Khair Buksh Muree, a Baluch . 


member of the National Assembly, 
had declared on the floor of the 
Assembly in 1961 that in 1959-60, 
7 Baluch patriots had been hanged 
through summary trial. He also 
revealed the fact that hundreds 
of Baluch patriots were confined 
in some concentration camps and 
Nazi-type tortures were inflicted 
on them in those camps. 

What was their crime? They 
were fighting for Baluchi autonomy 
and democratic rights, so military 
was let loose against them. . 

But, President Ayub says that 
‘the objectives of his Revolution 
could not be achieved by force’! 
He also complains of ‘too much 
publicity’ of the arrests. But, not 
a single report of the innumerable 
arrests or of the above gruesome 
incidents was allowed to come 
out in the press of Pakistan, excep- 
ting sometimes a garbled Press 
release by the ruling junta. 

In fact, from the date of the 
coup upto the lifting of the mar- 
tial law and induction of Ayub’s 
Constitution in June, 1962, all 
civil liberties and any protest 
against the military regime or 
any raising of any democratic 
demand were sought to be crushed 
by leonine violence. 


‘Freedom’—Its Nature 


What is the situation from 
June, 1962 upto the present day? 
In the opinion of President Ayub, 
‘there has never been so much 
freedom in the country as there is 
to-day.’ 

But, today more than 500 


- political workers and leaders of 


East Pakistan are incarcerated in 
different prisons of the province. 
Many Baluch patriots are still 
languishing behind prison bars. 
Arrests of politicals are continu- 
ing; recent examples are arrests 
of Moni Singh, the well-known 
Communist leader, under the 
notorious Safety Act, and a host 
of others, including some military 
officers, in East Pakistan, on the 
alleged charge of ‘conspiracy to 
bring about secession of East 
Pakistan.’ Haider Buksh Jatoi, 
the President of the Sind Hari 
Committee, has also been arrested 
for ‘propaganda against the One 


Unit.’ Le 

Inside prison, the political 
detenus are being treated as no 
better than ordinary criminals. No 
allowance is given to the family of 
a detenu, even if he be the only 
earning member. “Many political 
detenus are still taken to Special 
Branch office and subjected to 
inhuman torture. : 

Here is a recent example: Mr 
Kamaluddin, a retired Navy 
officer, was arrested on December 
9, 1967, under the Defence of 
Pakistan Rules (DPR) and lodged 
in Dacca jail as a detenu: His wife 
submitted a petition before a 
Division Bench of the Dacca High 
Court on December 22 that her 
husband had been taken from 
thejailto the S.B. office on Decem- 
ber 11 and kept there for a week 
and that during this time her 


. husband ‘was given electric shocks, 


ice cubes were inserted through 
his rectum and needles pricked 
into his hands and salts and 
chillies were rubbed on his 
wounds... Also, ‘he was constan- 
tly bullied, coerced and intimida- 
ted to corroborate a given story 
and he was also threatened that 
if he did not agree to behave 
as desired, physical torture would 
be meted out to his wife and 
children.’ 

Press is highly regimented and 
none dares to openly criticise the 
Government, lest the printing 
press might be confiscated and 
the paper suppressed. Actually, 
this happened. The printing press 
of daily Ittefaq, the most popular 
vernacular daily of East Pakistan, 
was confiscated in June, 1966, 
because the paper had demanded 
parliamentary democracy and au- 
tonomy and. had criticised the 
Government for repressive mea- 
sures. 

Again, almost all the dailies 
of the country have already been 
taken over by an institution, cal- 
led the ‘Press Trust’ formed by 
the Government in collaboration 
with the big moneybags. So, 
freedom of the Press is a non- 
existent entity for the people of 
Pakistan. ; 

Freedom of speech has.been 
equally negated. Section 144 is 
often clamped down on the va- 
rious cities and towns of the 
both the wings on-the slightest 
pretext. Peaceful processions are 
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lathi charged and broken up by 
the police on the streets of Dacca 
and in some villages too, even if 
there is no Section 144 or any 
other ban. Political workers are 
occasionally hauled up for ‘pre- 
judicial speeches’ under DPR and 
sentenced to various terms of 
R.I 


Under this regime of ‘free- 
dom’, three students were killed 
by police firing on the streets of 
Dacca in September, 1962, for 
holding a peaceful demonstra- 
tion demanding inexpensive edu- 
cation. Eleven people were killed 
in Dacca and Naryanganj on 
June 7, 1966, when a general 
strike and demonstrations took 
place in favour of autonomy, 
parliamentary democracy and 
civil liberty. Seven railway worke- 
rs were shot dead and two were 
deliberately killed under the 
wheels of a railway engine near 
Hyderabad in February-March, 
1967, for going on a strike and 
picketting, demanding higher wag- 
es, etc. 

To crown all, it came to light 
on the floor of the National 
Assembly that an Id ‘congregation 
at a place under Kalat division in 
former Baluchistan, was bombed 
from the air in January, 1964. The 
Government alleged that the peo- 
ple who had assembled there to 
say their prayers were ‘rebellious’. 
But in actual fact, they were 
continuing their fight for auto- 
nomy and democracy and so, 
had to be taught a lesson! 

This is the nature of the ‘free- 
dom’ which the benevolent re- 
gime of President Ayub has best- 
owed on the people of Pakistan! 

All these, however, prove that 
the people and the democratic 
forces of Pakistan did not sur- 
render to the dictates of bayonets 
of the Ayub regime. 

President Ayub realised that 
continuation of the naked mili- 
tary rule for a long period would 
harm the prestige of his regime, 
both within the country and 
abroad. So, after about four 
years of unbriddled military rule, 
he announced a Constitution for 
the country. In a nation-wide 
broadcast on March 1, 1962, he 
said that his Constitution would 
be ‘a blending of democracy 
with discipline.’ 

What are the main features of 
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his Constitution? 

1. It has set up a Presidential 
form of government. 

2. People have been denied 
the right of directly electing the 
Assemblies or the President. They 
have the voting right only in 
electing the 80,000 Basic De- 
mocrats (BDs) and no further. 
The BDs elect the President and 
the Assemblies. 

3. The Assemblies have no 
jurisdiction over the money 
bills. The Cabinet, either at the 
Centre or in the provinces, is not 
responsible to the Assembly. 

4. The President is ‘free to 
choose his Cabinet’ at the Centre 
and itis responsible to him alone. 
The Cabinet in the provinces 
is appointed by the Governor and 
is responsible to him. The Gov- 
ernors are appointed by the Presi- 
dent and are responsible to him. 

5. The President is the sup- 
reme executive head with unfet- 
tered powers, 

Obviously, the Constitution 
is an autocratic and dictatorial 
one in which democracy has been 
effectively fettered. 

President Ayub Khan claims 
that he framed this Constitution 
on the recommendations of the 
Constitution Commission which 
he appointed in February, 1960. 
But, this is a bogus claim. He 
accepted only those recommen- 
dations of the Commission, 
which did suit-him and rejected 
those which did not. For exam- 
ple, he rejected the Commission’s 
recommendations of ‘direct 
elections on the basis of res- 
tricted franchise’ and ‘for crea- 
tion of a post of Vice-President 
to whom President should dele- 
gate some or his functions. Like 
any other dictator, Ayub Khan 
could not agree to any sort of 
‘direct election’ or to sharing of 
power. 

This Constitution has, how- 
ever, a genesis other than which 
Ayub Khan claims for it. He 
writes that in Octobér, 1954, 
while he was in ‘a hotel in London 
on my way to the United States’ 
he received disturbing news from 
home and ‘had a premonition 
that Ghulam Muhammad might 
draw me into politics.’ He felt 
uneasy, but after pacing up and 
down the room for a while, he 
sat before a table and began to 


put down his ideas into black 
and white. ‘In a few hours I had 
produced a document which con- 
tained my thinking and set out 
my approach to the problems fac- 
ing the country.’ 

This ‘document’ is given in 
full text in President’s Ayub’s 
book. A comparison of that 
‘document’ with the present Con- 
stitution shows that the ideas 
contained in the former have 
taken full shape in the latter. 

President Ayub has not 
revealed whether he got the ins- 
piration for that ‘document’ from 
his London friends or whether 
he consulted on it with the people 
in Washington where he went 
next. But, one thing is clear. 

He has repeatedly asserted 
that during the period of intri- 
gues, cliques and toppling of 
Ministries, etc (1953-1958), he 
had ‘avoided politics’ and had 
twice refused to take over power, 
when requested first by Ghulam 
Muhammad and then by Chou- 
dhury Muhammad Ali. Chou- 
dhury Muhammad Ali has, how- 
ever, publicly denied that he 
had ever made such a request. 
Leaving this aside, that ‘docu- 
ment’ proves that it was since 
October, 1954, that is, a few mon- 
ths after the debacle of the Mus- 
lim League in a East Pakistan 
election, army chief Ayub Khan 
was thinking in terms of political 
power. 

His dream materialised in 
October 1958, and after seizure 
of power through coup, he has 
transformed that ‘document’ into 
the Constitution of Pakistan. 
Thus, the ‘document’, produced 
in 1954 by the then C-in-C of the 
Pakistan army ‘in a few hours’ 
(what a genius!) in a room of ‘a 
hotel in London’ ‘on way to the 
United States’, is now governing 
the destinies of the ten crores of 
people of Pakistan! 

President Ayub also claims 
that his Constitution was ‘well 
received.’ A few things however, 
needs mentioning in this context. 

First, when the Constitution 
Commission began its work, many 
people, drawn from all walks of 
life, who deposed before the 
Commission, demanded parlia- 
mentary democracy on the basis 
of adult franchise and direct 
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election and autonomy for the 
linguistic provinces. 

Second, when Ayub Khan was 
broadcasting his Constitution 
in March, 1962, a huge students’ 
movement was going on in East 
Pakistan with the demand for 
parliamentary democracy, auto- 
nomy and release of all political 
prisoners. Defying martial law 
regulations, the students held big 
demonstrations, making bonfire 
of Ayub Khan’s pictures on the 
streets on Dacca. Severe repres- 
sion was let loose against the 
movement and hundreds were 
arrested. 

Third, after the announce- 
ment of the Constitution, the 
leaders of different political par- 


ties of East Pakistan as well as 
some leaders of West Pakistan 
came out with open statements 
rejecting it and demanding a new 
democratic constitution. It was 
around the demands for a new 
constitution in which parliamen- 
tary democracy, autonomy and 
fundamental rights would be gua- 
ranteed that huge mass mobili- 
sations were held throughout the 
country, especially throughout the 
length and breadth of East Pak- 
istan. 

In the face of such wide and 
stiff opposition, Ayub Khan’s 
Constitution was thurst down 
the throats of the people virtually 
with the aid of bayonets. 


What is the main political © 


motive behind this Constitution? 

President Ayub wrote in his 
document of 1954, ‘Unfettered 
democracy can....prove danger- 
ous, especially nowadays when ¢ 
Communism from within and 
without is so quick to make use 
of its weaknesses: We, therefore, 
have to have a controlled form 
of democracy with checks and 
counter checks.’ 

Communism must be fought 
out,-so democracy must be but- 
chered! And thus the dictator- 
ship which was clamped down in 
October, 1958, is sought to be 
continued behind the facade. of 
this Constitution. 


(To be Continued) - 


Food: Short and Long View 


NDIA is passing through a 

period of serious food short- 
age and consequently a significant 
proportion of foreign exchange is 
being spent to import agricultural 
products. This has considerably 
affected our foreign exchange 
resources and consequently the 
rate of economic growth. Thus 
the basic need lies in achieving 
self-sufficiency in foodgrains which 
would reduce the burden on for- 
eign exchange reserves and thereby 
help in accelerating the process 
of economic growth. 


Historical Review 


When we look into the his- 
tory of foodgrains availability in 
India we come across some signi- 
ficant facts. For the first time 
after the Second World War, it 
was somehow realised that with 
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the rising rate of population 
growth, India required an ade- 
quate food supply to cope with 
its increasing requirements. But 
in the year 1953-54, there was a 
big increase in agricultural pro- 
duction mainly due to favourable 
climatic conditions and so the 
Government expected tremendous 
prosperity in the years ahead. At 
that time, the Government of 
India decided to stop procure- 
ment and the traders started liqui- 
dating what they had stocked in 
the days of control. This type 
of situation created slump in the 
market. The Government devised 
measures to arrest the decline in 
foodgrains prices and therefore 
a ban onexports was also lif- 
ted. 

In the following year, the eco- 
nomy had again to face shortage, 


and foodgrains scarcity appeared , 
when it was reported that cer- 
tain areas were affected by acute 
draught and floods. To meet this 
aggravating situation, the Govern- 
ment decided to increase the then 
existing stocks, opened fair 
price shops, and restrictions were 
also imposed on bank credit in 
order to check the hoarding of 
foodgrains by the traders. 

With the beginning of Second 
Plan, the Government realised 
that the demand surpassed the 
available supplies and there was 
every possibility of prices rising 
further and of scarcity conditions 
prevailing in some parts of the 
country. To meet this adverse 
situation, targets in the field of 
foodgrains production were set, 
but no concrete measures in this 
direction were suggested mainly 
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because greater emphasis was 
placed on the development on 
industrial sector. This indicates 
that self-sufficiency was completely 
ignored. Ultimately the Govern- 
ment had to face some difficult 
moments to solve the serious 
situation, 

The foodgrains situation im- 
proved in the beginning of the 
Third Five Year Plan and in the 
year 1963 the Government was 
rather optimistic about being able 
to meet any calamity in the near 
future because supplies were being 
maintained in all parts of the 
country at a reasonably satis- 
factory level. But the situation 
began to deteriorate and the gap 
bétween excessive effective de- 
mand ‘and available supplies be- 
gain’ to’-increase. In 1965, the 
Government itself admitted a 
shortfall of about 13 to 15 million 
tonnes. Although the situation 
has‘ improved a little bit, this 
does not mean that we should feel 
complacent about it. 

“<The food situation in India 
thus still remains a ‘chronic 
malady’ and therefore it appears 
relevant to look at this issue 
afresh both from the short and 
long run perspective. 


Shortage in the Short Run 


The issue of food problem in 
its short-run perspective mainly 
coincides with the regional specia- 
lisation as carried out by different 
States. In the case of states like 
Punjab and Bihar, they have got 
more area under foodcrops and 
therefore they do not have enough 
of cash crops. Whereas States in 
South India mainly concentrate 
on cash crops which are compara- 
tively more paying also. But dur- 
ing any crisis in the short run, 
regions specialising in cash crops 
are placed in an unfavourable 
position and those regions specia- 
lising in food crops stand to bene- 
fit. This raises the issue of distri- 
bution in case the present food 
zones as created by the Govern- 
ment exist. 


As contended by some, the 
creation of food zones have aggra- 
vated the food situation in the 
country due to unequal distri- 
bution and it is therefore sugges- 
ted that the zonal system must 
be done away with. But one must 
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also realise the significance be- 
hind the continuation of food 
zones. Ifthe surplus States suffer 
substantial reduction in their stock 
surpluses of procurement due to 
free inter-State movement of food- 
grains, the ability of otherwise- 
surplus States to make available 
supplies for a centrally directed 
scheme of equitable distribution 
would be considerably hampered. 
Thus if these food zones are re- 
moved, the State Governments 
would be unable to provide food- 
grains and the Central Govern- 
ment would not be in a position 
to make them responsible for any 
procurement. Not only this, with 
the free movement of foodgrains 
the traders will obviously take 
away foodgrains mainly to these 
regions and places where they can 
procure the maximum profit. 
One may thus rightly conclude 
that in the short run, solution to 
food scarcity lies not through 
removal of inter-State movement 
of foodgrains mainly because this 
zonal system is primarily a device 
considered necessary for the effec- 
tive implementation of seasonal 
or short-run distribution policy. 
In fact, one has to blame the 
ineffective implementation of 
Government distribution policy 
which seems to be at fault. 


Food Problem in the Long Run 


The discussion of food pro- 
blem in its long-term perspective 
mainly relates to the excessive 
demand exceeding the available 
supplies. Although excess de- 
mand appears to be the overall 
features of the current economic 
situation in the country, especially 
in the case of foodgrains it seems 
to gather momentum with the 
years. 

One significant factor which 
would contribute to the rise in 
demand, is the rising fertility rate 
of the country. To substantiate 
this point we notice the following 
facts: 

In India no one would deny 
that people are ill-fed and ill- 
clothed. According to UN esti- 
mate “‘between one half of two 
thirds of India’s people do not 
get food of the right type and 
between one quarter to one third 
do not get “enough quanity to eat 
in order to sustain a healthy active 
life. Add to this staggering magni- 


tude of malutrition and actual 
hunger, the accelerating growth of 
population which even on con- 
servative assumption, is expected 
to reach 625 million by 1980 and 
the billion mark by the year 
2000”. Thus one notices the 
alarming dimensions of India’s 
food problem. 

Dr Sukhatme points out a 
related significant fact, which deals 
with the crucial increase in the 
level of income necessary to induce 
a downward change of fertility in 
India. He observes, that “as high 
as 69 per cent of the families had 
an income far less than Rs. 1200 
a year. Since the average annual 
income for Indian family in 1961 
has been Rs 1900 at the rate of 
increase of per capita income dur- 
ing the decade 1951-61 (61 per 
cent) it will take over three de- 
cades for India to reach the crucial 
level of income of Rs 3000 a 
year. Since fertility is positively 
correlated with income below the 
critical level, fertility is not likely 
to decrease as average income 
rises, assuming no change in the 
present distribution of income and 
an ineffective programme of popu- 
lation control.” (P.V. Sukhatme: 
Feeding India’s Growing Millions) 

This indicates that in the past 
not much stress was laid on this 
significant observation of increas- 
ing production and the consc- 
quent rise in food consumption 
because the Government was 
rather doubtful about such an 
observation and held an entirely 
different opinion on the matter. 

Another important factor rela- 
ting to the increasing demand lies 
in the low consumption standard 
already persistent in the economy. 
There is some section of popula- 
tion who have been unable to 
secure their minimum require- 
ments. They have been getting 
below their minimum nutritional 
level of 17 ounces per adult per 
day. 

Dr Sukhatme points out that 
the incidence of malnutrition is 
more difficult to assess. ‘The evi- 
dence available indicates that it is 
far larger and can be placed at 
least 50 per cent for India as a 
whole. Further, the majority of 
the under-nourished are also mal- 
nourished.” (ibid) He concludes 
that some 250 million of India’s 
population are either under- 
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nourished or mal-nourished or 
both: 

Considering such a situation in 
the economy it is difficult to resist 
saying that supply is lagging be- 
hind effective demand owing to 
the recent rate of growth of popu- 
lation and the increase in money 
incomes. 

Dr Raj on the other hand in 
one of his articles tries to calculate 
demand for foodgrains on the 
basis of nutritional standard and 
the availability in some States 
like Punjab which appears quite 
unreasonable. In India, the rise 
in demand is mainly due to rise 
in population and substantial 
increase in purchasing power over 
the last ten years. Such an excess 
of demand for foodgrains over 
supply will continue as the do- 
minant characteristic of the Indian 
economy atleast till 1970-71. To 
meet this challenge, on a conser- 
vative basis, Perspective Planning 
Division estimates that the food- 
grains shortage can only 
be met if a minimum annual 
growth rate of 5 per cent in food 
production is secured. 
Production Potential 

The main issue is thus: Can 
we achieve this five per cent in- 
crease in production as postulated 
by the Perspective Planning Divi- 
sion of the Planning Commis- 
sion? 

In India, agricultural producti- 
vity in general is influenced by a 
large number of factors such as 
irrigation facilities, use of fertili- 
sers, seeds and manures and im- 
proved implements. The environ- 
ment prevailing in the country 
indicates the unfavourable posi- 
tion of the farmer which affects 
their productivity and conse- 
quently the supply and market- 
able surplus of the farmer. We 
are not in a position to cope with 
our fertilizer requirements, The 
position with reference to im- 
ports of seeds, machinery, pestici- 
des and harmones is equally poor. 

In addition to these difficulties, 
there are some general factors 
like climatic conditions, land ero- 
sion, fragmentation of land hold- 
ings, low level of fertility and the 
implements used are extremely 
inefficient and inadequate from 
the view point of land prepara- 
tion and energy conversion. 

Under such conditions, what 
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should be strategy to attain the 
five per cent increase in agricul- 
tural productivity to reduce the 
existing gap in the effective de- 
mand and available supplies? 

In this context, the Govern- 
ment has suggested various mea- 


- Sures: 


(7) To .develop the different 
varieties of crop; 

(i?) To lay emphasis. on inten- 
sive cropping that is, to raise two 
or even more crops of cereals, 
millets in the same field in a year; 

(iii) To provide remunerative 
price to the farmers; 

(iv) To make available facili- 
ties for Agricultural Research and 
Training; 

(v) To develop adequate facili- 
ties for preservation of food; 

(vi) To bring about changein 
Dietary habits of the masses. 

Keeping in view the steps 
suggested by the Government, how 
far is it feasible to attain this 
target as fixed by the Perspective 
Planning Division ? This would 
essentially mean estimating the 
quantum of food production, as 
attained in past and that which 
can be realised in the future. 

The past trend in the foodgrain 
production does not seem to justify 
the above-mentioned assump- 
tion. An estimate made by the 
Perspective Planning Division of 
food production from 1951-61 
indicates that there has been an 
increase in foodgrains output by 
slightly more than 40 per cent 
that is, four per cent per annum. 
Reddaway points out that some 
part of this increase was on ac- 
count of better-reporting and large 
coverage of the balance, a major 
part is attributed to expanded 
area of cultivation rather than 
increased yield per acre. (Redda- 
way: The Development of Indian 
Economics, pp. 129-30) It appears 
that with better irrigational facili- 
ties, it may be possible to attain 
four per cent increase in agricul- 
tural production during the 
Fourth Plan. 

Under this assumption, the 
foodgrains output by 1970-71 
would stand around 105 million 
tons. This would mean that 
achieving the target of 125 million 
tons by 1970-71 would be a far- 
fetched proposition to meet our 
requirements. This trend (also 
indicates that excess demand phe- 


nomenon would tend to exist til! 
the end of the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, and the problem of food- 
grains scarcity would persist in 
the Indian economy. This gives in 
capsule form the nature of the 
problem faced by the country, 
irrespective of the intricate pro- 
blem arising out of shortfalls in 
production targets as set under 
the Plan. 


Distribution Pattern — 


Another possible alternative to 
meet the long-run food problem 
lies in proper distribution of food- 
grains. Working on the assump- 
tion of continuing shortages, 
steps are required to streamline 
the distribution process. This can 
be accomplished by a system of 
proper distribution through ra- 
tioning and Fair Price Shops. 

Such a system has advantages 
also. Firstly, it protects the poor 
section of society. Secondly, it 
helps to keep the prices at a low 
level. Thus public distribution 
can prove an effective measure in 
meeting the shortages. 

The second method could be 
to make direct procurements from 
the producers through graded levy 
on their marketed surplus. Dr. 
C. H. Henumantha Rao suggests 
that even in normal times, to meet 
the food crisis in the long run the 
aggregate proportion of levy may 
be about 25 to 35 per cent. (Times 
of India, February 18, 1966) 

Along with procurement, to 
cope with any adverse crisis in the 
long run, intensive efforts should 
be made for building up buffer 
stocks with the Central Govern- 
ment. Even at the cost of compe- 
tition with the traders, steps should 
be taken to accumulate surplus 
from the most promising surplus 
States, 

Considering the past trend 
and present conditions of crisis 
in the country the long-term food 
problem thus requires increase in * 
production at a faster rate possible 
at five per cent and above and 
proper distribution of available 
domestic supplies every time bet- 
ween different States to meet the 
needs of vulnerable crops and 
deficit States in the country. Effec- 
tive steps and their implementa- 
tion would possibly ensure that 
food problem may remainno more 
an intricate issue. 


MAINSTREAM 


Towards National Consensus 


[HE Preparatory Committee 
for the proposed National 
Convention has at least done one 
or two important things. It has 
been able to formulate the issues 
that have come up in a rather 
. menacing fashion in the political 
and economic world of India. It 
is unfortunate, that some of the 
bigger national parties—Con- 
gress, CPI, CPM, Swatantra, 
and Jan Sangh—did not send their 
representatives to it, although 
they were all invited. They did 
not of course refuse the invita- 
tion but perhaps could not find 
time or were pessimistic about 
efforts for a national consensus 
on burning issues. But surely 
these problems will not be re- 
solved, by allowing this drift to 
go on? 


However, the forty persons 
who attended the meeting, which 
lasted three days, did ventilate 
most points of view—including 
those, that dealt with organi- 
sational matters. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine how Congress- 
men, Communists or Swatan- 
trietes think, and the organisers 
and participants were conscious 
of the need to get these all-India 
parties to attend the convention 
which is to take place in the 
second half of August 1968. 


In order to reach a national 
consensus it is important to establi- 
sha link and dialogue between 
parties, groups and individuals of 
importance. Itis the lack of a link 
that is creating this atmosphere 
of helplessness and drift. It 
should be the most important 
task of the members of the Stan- 
ding Committee to establish con- 
tact and dialogue with different 
parties and public men in order 
to achieve a national consensus 
on as many issues, as possible 
and to give them country-wide 
publicity. 
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It is of course true that there 
are many issues about which 
there cannot be one opinion with 
parties as divergent as the left 
Communists and the Swatantrai- 
tes or Jan Sangh and the Left. 
Polarisation of political parties 
organised into broad fronts, one 
of conservatives and the other 
of radicals, both believing in de- 
mocracy and adult franchise, was 
discussed at the meeting. But 
some, including Sri Jayprakash 
Narayan, felt that such hori- 
zontal polarisation on clear ideo- 
logical lines had not taken place. 
Indeed, after Congress failure to 
win majority in many states in 
the 1967 general election, the 
principle of ideological homo- 
geneity was given the go-by in 
forming‘United Fronts’ in dif- 
ferent States. A wind of polari- 
sation has indeed been set into 
motion but it is simply an anti- 
Congress wave and in such anti- 
Congress Fronts even Communists 
and Jan Sangh have joined hands, 
although in practice they find no 
way to implement either the 
Communist policies, relating to 
land or labour, or the Jan Sangh 
policies. As long as the anti- 
Congress feelings are high, the 
fronts can work—mostly on the 
agitational plane—but as soon 
as fundamental issues are brought 
in, the parties in these fronts 
break down along with their 
ministries. 


These anti-Congress Fronts 
are not all opportunistic. The 
inner urge or necessity for such 
combinations of contradictory for- 
ces against monolithic Congress 
rule all over the country for 20 
years at a stretch comes from the 
objective quest for institutional 
machinery for the proper func- 
tioning of democracy. Demo- 
cracy must evolve at least two 
large and viable parties—mutually 


opposed, but both obeying the 
rules of the democratic games— 
who can by turas take the reins 
and the electorate can have a 
clear choice. There have been 
opposition parties—innumerable 
no doubt—since independence, 
but none big enough to challenge 
Congress monopoly. Efforts for 
Left unity or even democratic 
unity proved futile in the past: 
on the other hand, divisive forces 
played havoc with all the big Left 
parties themselves, so that we in 
West Bengal today are confron- 
ted with as many parties as 18 
in opposition to the Congress 
including two Communist parties. 
There are not, as is generally 
presumed, only two parties of 
Communism in West Bengal to- 
day but eight or nine of them! 
The CPI, CPM, Naxalbari, 
SUC, RSP, RCPI, Bols- 
hevik Party, Workers Party and 
Forward Bloc Marxist—these are 
all parties drawing inspivation 
from Marxism and yet they are 
in opposition to one another, as 
to who is more loyal to the 
dogma of Marxism-Leninism. 
Such is the picture of the Socialist 
world also. And as days pass by, 
the number of parties continues 
to increase and not diminish. 
But history does not wait; it has 
compelled all these parties to 
form United Fronts. And in 
the all-India picture, such fronts 
include the parties of conser- 
vatism—Jan Sangh, Swatantra, 
Muslim League, etc. Whaf is the 
meaning of this compulsion? It 
is the necessity of forging a real, 
responsible opposition to make 
democracy work. The quest is 
not yet over, but the ball has 
started and it will roll on until a 
clear polarisation of political lea- 
dership into two or three broad 
parties or fronts in the whole 
country is found on clear ideo- 
logical stands. 
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The participants at the meeting 
were good enough-to concede 
that no parties or groups in the 
country could be written off as 
anti-national or anti-democratic 
since even parties were in the 


process of rethinking and were ' 


changing. This fact too bright- 
ened the possibility of reaching a 
national consensus on certain 
broad issues. Broadly, there is 
one large confrontation between 
the Congress and the rest of the 
opposition parties, and then there 
is another large confrontation 
between opposition parties them- 
selves. These two sets of confronta- 
tions, if ably and tactfully handled, 
will ultimately introduce dyna- 
mism and optimism in the nation’s 
political life. 


Country at Cross-roads 


The participants were aware 
that all issues cannot have the 
same solution for different par- 
ties but there are common grounds 
between all or most parties 
on some fundamental issues, such 
as a code of political behaviour, 
constitutional proprieties and 
reform, language or national 
unity with which the parties 
seem to be concerned at the 
moment. The participants agreed 
that the country was at the cross- 
roads, passing through necessary, 
if painful, changes. The masses 
were no longer willing to tolerate 
poverty and disparity, and they 
could not just be ‘put in their 
place’ by the existing govern- 
mental apparatus. It was stres- 
sed that disparity, rather than 
poverty, was the main problem 
on which attention should be 
focussed. Some, of course, ex- 
pressed grave fears about the 
impending ‘collapse’ of the demo- 
cratic system due to widespread 
lawlessness; others welcomed 
the climate of change that has 


set in after the 1967 general - 


election. They felt that the elec- 
tions had given a boost to demo- 
cracy; the scope of national con- 
sensus had been’ ‘widened’, by 
more people and parties coming 
to participate in the decision- 
making process and by more 
issues being thrown up for nation- 
wide discussion. Political sta- 
bility was not the only, not even 
the chief, concern of the day, 
but socio-economic and political 
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change. , 

But there was a distinct voice 
of reaction too from some of the 
distinguished political professors 
attending the meeting. They felt 
and asserted the need for chang- 
ing the Constitution to such an 
extent that the Findamental Ri- 
ghts are thrown out, as also adult 
franchise and party system. Ac- 
cording to them the entire eco- 
nomic life has come to a dange- 
rous precipice because of political 
parties competing in promising 
distributive justice to the people, 
which no party in power could 
really fulfil. The implied demand 
was clearly for an authoritarian 
form of government. This is an 
ominous thing of which all demo- 
cratic parties must take note. 
Theoretical justifications for dic- 
tatorship are being prepared and 
nurtured in university circles! 
There were, of course, other pro- 
fessors who strongly stood against 
such arguments, and it is good to 
know that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the participants stressed 
that no authoritarian system or 
dictatorship could keep the coun- 
try together and that democracy 
was a necessary prerequisite for 
unity in India. 


Constitutional Reforms 


The preparatory committee 
converted itself into a standing 
committee and five study groups 
were set up for preparing the 
necessary papers on important 
issues for the August convention. 
All felt it should be continuous 
work and not a job for only one 
convention. The study group 
dealing with constitutional re- 
form will study the powers of the 
Governor, and the President of 
India to dismiss Ministries, of the 
Speaker to adjourn the Assembly. 
Centre-State relations and inter- 
State disputes come within its 
purview. The election system 
needs re-examination to make it 
impartial and less expensive. A 
proper answer has to be found 
to the problem of. unprincipled 
defections which lend an element 
of uncertainty about governmental 
stability in the States and also 
a new dimension of corruption. 
Whether a Presidential system of 
Government would be preferable 
to the Cabinet system was also 
raised by some members. 


Regarding the problems of 
Kashmir, Nagaland and the hill 
tribes of Assam, it was felt that 
they should be solved on a princi- 
pled basis. Some suggested sub- 
federations within existing states 
with greater autonomy, and others 
suggested the formation of new 
States. 

The standing committee and 
the study groups have taken upon 
themselves a really bigjob, and a 
difficult one. But which task is 
not difficult today? Along with 
the lack of spirit and helplessness 
that prevail today, there is no 
doubt that most thinking people 
are worried about the state of 
things, economic and political, 
in the country and therefore they 
will hail the endeavour if a real 
start is given. . 

` In addition to the efforts to 
prepare for a National Con- 
vention for a national consensus, 
the participants thought a new 
focus of public opinion, outside 
the political parties, should be 
established, on a continuing basis, 
to crystallise opinion on the basis 
of enlightened national interest. 
Some organization was necessary 
to collect all relevant facts and 
opinions on important questions 
and make them available to the 
people. This practical and orga- 
nisational side of the convention 
—meeting the parties and people 
—is perhaps more important 
than that of the study groups 
preparing papers. This requires 
hard work, patience, persuasive 
abilities in the members of the 
standing committee. 


Fair Trial 


The workers who intend to 
work for this dialogue between 
parties and individuals and intel- 
lectuals, should themselves first 
of all be clear in their minds 
about what each of them wants 
to do and how, because in these 
matters the individuals and their 
manners count a great deal. 

Regional meetings have to be 
organized and initiated in this 
endeavour on the national level; 
innumerable group meetings will 
pave the way for the National. 
Convention. It should stimulate 
thinking, inspire confidence and 
prepare a meeting grounds for 
all. Let us all give a fair trial to 
it. 


MAINSTREAM 


LETTER FROM HONGKONG 


The Phoney Samaritan 


ITH the war of the Vietnamese 

Y people reaching the point of 

climax, itis but natural for China- 

watchers here to try to get a clear 

view of Peking’s role in this 

mighty drive against US aggres- 
sors. 

Throughout this agonising 
war, Peking seems to have worked 
out a policy of “minimum risk” 
signifying avoidance of a direct 
clash with American armed 
forces outside Chinese territory. 
In an interview with Edger 
Snow carried by the French press 
sometime ago Mao Tse-tung had 
emphasised that China would 
not war against the United States 
if she was not herself attacked. 
William Bundy, US Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far East- 
ern Affairs, said last year that 
Peking’s political course and the 
internal struggle in China virtually 
precluded the possibility of its 
interfering in the Vietnam con- 
flict or of a sizable increase in 
Chinese aid to North Vietnam 
or the Viet Cong. 

The ban imposed by Peking 
on the overflight of armaments 
and military equipment for Viet- 
nam across China fits in with this 
policy. Reports have long been 
current here of attempts to re- 
move from Soviet shipments to 
Vietnam by rail across Chinese 
territory, of spare parts for air- 
craft and other military material 
that the Chinese Army is in dire 
need of because of the stoppage 
of these deliveries to China from 
the Soviet Union. Chiang Ching 
admitted on September 5, 1967, 
that the Red Guards had stolen 
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light firearms intended for 
Vietnam. 

On their part, the Chinese side 
is irregular in its fulfilment of the 
bilateral agreement to extend aid 
to Vietnam in foodstuffs, uni- 
forms, medical aid and to restore 
major infra-structure installations 
destroyed by American aircraft. 
The Vietnam Party of Labour is 
believed to have been told by 
Peking that certain commitments 
cannot be honoured in time 
because of the economic difficulties 
and disorganisation of railway 
transport in the country as a 
result of the “Great Chinese 
Revolution” (implying the “Cul- 
tural Revolution”). At the same 
time the Chinese authorities are 
trying to take advantage of the 
current increase in prices of food 
and other commodities: they tend 
to compute treaty deliveries not 
in bulk but in value. The price of 
rice has mounted in Asian markets 
by 10 pounds sterling per ton 
over 1966. This implies a rise of 
nearly 20 per cent. 

Despite the protests from 
Hanoi, the Chinese authorities 
continue to hinder railway deli- 
veries of military freight across 
their territory (poor service en 
route; numerous, protracted 
inspections; red tape in making 
out shipping documents, and 
complication of formalities in 
turn-over of freight). 

It may also be noted that cer- 
tain Chinese enterprises in Hong- 
kong, controlled by Peking, handle 
contracts through intermediary 
firms to service ships of the US 
Seventh Fleet, They even sell 


them parts for electronic ap- 
paratus. The Peking leaders take 
no measures to make use of their 
opportunities in Hongkong to 
harass the American fleet. 

Actually, Peking is trying to 
saddle the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam with military and poli- 
tical solutions to Peking’s benefit. 
For one, the Chinese leaders have 
been trying to get Hanoi to re- 
nounce all negotiations with the 
Americans regarding a political 
settlement of the conflict. The 
Chinese are directing the activities 
of their special services and pro- 
paganda agencies into backstage 
intrigues and into stirring up a 
factional struggle inside the Viet- 
nam Party of Labour to worsen 
relations between the DRV and 
Soviet Russia, which shoulders the 
brunt of the burden of aid to 
Vietnam. Reports of Soviet tanks 
and Soviet rockets being used 
everyday by the heroic Vietcong 
only prove this. 

They continue to send to Viet- 
nam, under the cover of commodi- 
ties for despatch, large amounts of 
propaganda literature. Recently 
two carloads of such literature 
were confiscated. 

Peking is putting more and 
more effort into isolating the 
National Liberation Front of 
South Vietnam and the Pathet 
Lao from Hanoi. 

Obviously, Peking’s role can 
hardly be hidden for long from 
the Vietnamese people. It would 
not be surprising therefore for the 
Vietnamese people to recall how 
in the centuries past, the Chinese 
rulers treated their forefathers. 
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TANGENT 





the condolence mood 


T a manner of making sick 
jokes, this country excels many 
others. There is the sudden dis- 
covery, when a man dies, of all 
the virtues he had possessed, which 
ought to make the dead man sit 
up. The funeral, therefore is 
important in our scheme of things. 
And if you are in office you are 
sure to get a whacking funeral. 
Out of office it is difficult to get 
as many people round for cor- 
tege-watching. 

It struck me the other day 
that we might have said a lot of 
things had Hitler died in this 
country after years of post-war 
retirement at a place like, say, 
Rishikesh. The body will be fown 
into the Capital by someone like 
Max Mueller Bhavan for all 
manner of Germanic enthusiasts 
from facsists to homoeopaths 
to file past the body. 

Later at a condolence meeting 
the speeches will follow this 
pattern: 

“Poor Adolf Hitler was a sweet 
chap. His was a life of dedication. 
(Does it matter to what, so long 
as one is dedicated.) He was born 
of middle class parents, and was 
a mere Corporal in the Bundes- 
wehr, which proves his love of the 
common people, his basic demo- 
cratic instincts. He never chose 
to be a Marshal even when he 
might have created himself one. 
Poor dear Adolf was a humble 
man. He had many critics, but no 
enemies. Of course he fought with 
people, but that was a fight for 
certain values. He believed in an 
‘Aryan Rashtra, an Aryan state. 
Well, some of us, who are Mar- 
xians for instance, may not have 
agreed with this. But, let it be 
said in all fairness, that Adlof 
too did not agree with many things 
we said and believed in. So, after 
all, we were quits. Which is more 
than what one could say of many 
people. In the course of the fight- 
ing, which as we said was a kind 
of political or philosophical fight- 
ing, alot of arms came to be used. 
But we oughtn’t really to hold 
this against Adolf. In a coffee 
house, for instance, where we 
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gather to discuss politics, it gets 
so hot at times that had we V-2s 
and high explosives, and even 
gas chambers, we might well have 
employed them. We might employ 
them even otherwise, considering 
how irritated we get at times with 


members of certain communities . 


for being what they are. Though, 
we mightn’t, considering how gas 
chambers are costly and would 
need foreign collaboration to 
build. Also, we are vegetarians, 
and may not do such things after 
all. But the point here is that 
poor Adolf was a sweet fellow, and 
did nothing out of spite. We are 
all his critics, but his friends. 
Death has claimed (sob, sob) 
one who is dear to us.” 

This is one type of condolence. 
Let us go on to another: on the 
death of a national leader who 
popped out of the limbo only to 
die. Let us for a moment imagine 
that the whole lot of us have 
suddenly grown honest, and taken 
our national epigram Satyameyva 
Jayate seriously. At the ritual 
all party condolence meet his own 
partymen will speak thus: 

“Shri So-and-so was a great 
leader, his sacrifices for the na- 
tional movement so immense, his 
image so tarnished that it took us 
ages to elbow him out of office. 
He fought back with tenacity, 
and showed such indestructibility, 
that we might never have been 
sure of ourselves but for this 
happy event. It is all over. We 
feel a lot safer now. In the pre- 
sence of his mortal remains, we 
permit ourselves tender memories. 
His love of power was childlike. 
He clung to office like a child 
clings to its rattle. He loved 
children too, particularly his own, 
and looked after them with a lot 
of tenderness. He continued to 
look after them even when they 
were grown men and women. 
Others had unpleasant words for 
this, they said he used his position 
to fix his children in comfortable 
jobs. But (sob sob) those of us 
who knew him intimately know 
also of the deeper impulses of love 
and tenderness which made him 


do it. Even the Enforcéméti 
Directorate knows this. It has been 
wildly rumoured that ‘he has left 
a large legacy (of course he has 
left a magnificent legacy of sacrifice 
and service whatever it means, and 
we honestly don’t think it means 
much either), a large legacy, we 
mean ,of money. He left it, where 
else, with his children. Jt might 
be argued that his children are 
sufficiently well off, thanks to what 
he had done for them earlier, and 
that they didn’t need this money, 
and that the Enforcement Direc- 
torate could take it all away. But 
the Enforcement Directorate, in 
the true condolence spirit, has 
decided not to intervene. More- 
over that might create a dangerous 
precedent. Because all of us chaps 
have to die some time or other, 
and all of us have children. We 
need a certain assurance to die in 
peace. That is why we stepped in 
to stop a scandal. 

“Many of us who have been 
his colleagues have had a taste of 
his tenacity. One of us was his 
lieutenant, and to him fell the 
onerous task of ditching him. But 
our beloved leader was not to be 
ditched so easily. He fought back. 
He fought for nearly one whole 
year, and was quiet only when 
he was finally immobilised, and a 
stooge of his arrested and kept in 
prison for no reason. That broke 


. him, and he knew the game was 


up. He broke down and (sob sob) 
wept bitterly. But he revived, 
suprisingly, and took up the 
thread of faction war wherehe had 
left off. We mobilised every 
ounce of our strength to wear 
him down, which we eventually 
did. He was bitter and vicious in 
defeat, but it was either him or us. 
He grew senile as the days passed, 
and grew despondent and de- 
pressed. We even suspect that he 
finally conked off from too much 
depression. You know how it is, 
heart and all that stuff. Anyway, 
we fee] like freemen now. (Sob sob) 
What a terrible loss! Because we 
have no idea who is the next chap 
we've got to do down. This one 
was a known quantity; the un- 
known quantity always has its 
terrors. May his soul rest in peace; 
we’ve been dying to say it all these 
years, Dying, literally though it 
was he that died eventually.” 
—Charvaka 
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SECOND UNCTAD 


Politics West Cannot Avoid 
SARAL PATRA 


Sourx Africa is becoming more 

and more a liability for the 
Western developed countries in 
their confrontation with the deve- 
loping and Socialist countries at 
the current UNCTAD session in 
New Delhi. Politics or no poli- 
tics, apartheid is an issue they 
are reluctant to be openly identi- 
fied with in an international 
gathering. 

Right from the start the US 
delegation and its camp-followers 
have resorted to a posture of keep- 
ing politics out of their concept 
of “purely economic” considera- 
tion of world trade and develop- 
ment. Repeatedly exercising their 
right of reply, the delegations of 
the USA, South Vietnam, South 
Korea, Formosa and Israel 
have vainly tried to answer the 
scathing attacks from several Afro- 
Asian and Socialist countries. 

_ The US war of aggression in 
Vietnam, the usurpation of 
China’s seat in the UNO and its 
organs by the Chiang Kai-shek 
rump, the marionette roles of 
Saigon and Seoul—all came under 
concentrated fire. The biting 
sarcasm about those talking of 
“international cooperation” with 
the blood of innocent millions and 
of the heroic fighters for national 
liberation on their hands, was in- 
deed telling. 

But the total opposition of the 
developing and Socialist countries 
to South African racialist partici- 
pation was something its Western 
patrons were unable to cope with. 
On top of several mass walk-outs 
whenever South Africa tried to 
answer the charges levelled, it 
was not allowed to address the 
session at all. 

The anti-apartheid countries 
decided not only to stage a walk- 
out when South Africa was called 
to address the plenary session, 
but to call for a roll call to ascer- 
tain the quorum. Under UN 
procedure, a simple majority of 
participants is required to make 
the quorum. The discomfiture of 
the Western bloc lay in the fact 
that the official record would show 
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the names of the countries which 
stood by this racialist regime when 
two-thirds of the world shunned 
it. It would not only make South 
Africa’s functioning in the UNC- 
TAD session impossible, but 
expose once again the so-called 
champions of democracy as con- 
sistently flouting the world or- 


ganisation’s injunction against 
apartheid. 
Twice the Western bloc 


managed to postpone the hour of 
reckoning by declining to provide 
a vice-president from among them- 
selves to preside over the session 
when South Africa was scheduled 
to take the floor. President of the 
UNCTAD Dinesh Singh refused 
to call this gang to the rostrum. 
Later, the Western bloc was 
rumoured to be persuading South 
Africa to circulate its speech. 
The tragedy for the Western bloc 
is that even such a ridiculous 
manoeuvre to sneak into the 
conference would establish the 
fact of South Africa’s inability to 
function in the UNCTAD. 

The discomfiture of the West- 
ern bloc or the “B” Group of the 
UNCTAD, has spilled over from 
the confines of the plenary hall 
to the committee meetings, des- 
pite diversionary tactics. 

From the very beginning of the 
session it was apparent that the 
Western bloc had changed its 
tactics of total opposition to the 
joint front of the developing and 
Socialist countries, as in Geneva, 
to a more subtle one of dividing 
the developing countries. On the 
question of general preferences 
for the export products of the 
developing countries, its line was 
that the weaker ones among them 
would not be able to withstand 
open competition. 

To the primary commodity 
producing countries, it expressed 
inability to accord the preferences 
in regard to processed or semi- 
processed agricultural products, 
which it might afford in case of 
manufactures and semi-manu- 
factures from certain developing 
countries. To the developing 


countries interested. in export of 
manufactures and  semi-manu- 
factures, it talked of the need to 
safeguard its home industries. 

Similarly, the issue of financial 
assistance for the economic 
growth of the developing countries 
is sought to be circumvented by 
the plea of balance of payments 
difficulties in the major Western 
countries. Instead, a higher dose 
of private capital than ever before 
was suggested “‘to fill the gap”. 

The developing countries have 
asked for a larger share in ship- 
ping for their export trade, and for 
this purpose the enlargement of 
the scope of development aid to 
include expansion of their mer- 
chant marine. This would also 
enable them to get over the obsta- 
cles placed by the monopoly sys- 
tem of conference lines which 
restricts their overseas trade by 
means of high freight rates, con- 
trol over shipping space and even 
discrimination regarding the types 
of goods to be shipped. To this the 
developed countries have raised 
the bogey of uneconomic services 
diverting much-needed develop- 
ment funds from other necessary 
infra-structure. 

The U.S. and France brought 
in their own private quarrel over 
the distribution of markets, thus 
deliberately trying to confuse 
issues. The US took the posi- 
tion of accepting general prefer- 
ences only when it was universally 
applied, and France retorted that 
EEC’s special relations with its 
African associates must not be 
questioned. That was a conveni- 
ent way to bog down discussions 
and derail the negotiations for 
an agreement on the principle of 
general preferences in the shape 
of a resolution. But theifs was 
the policy of putting the cart 
before the horse—of discussing 
details even before the basic ques- 
tion was settled. 

Initially, some developing 
countries appeared to have been 
swayed by such distractions. Some 
of them privately talked of the 
general preferences helping only 
the more developed among them. 
A major part of the Afro-Asian 
world, depending entirely on their 
primary commodities exports, 
were in two minds. 

But soon these tactics were 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Democracy in India 


Cabinet Government in India; By R. J. Venkateswaran: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London: 35 Sh. 


N this book the author tries 
to examine to what extent 
the Cabinet system of Govern- 
ment, in India, largely modelled 
on that of Britain, has taken root 
in the country and how far we 
have been able to follow British 
precedents and conventions. Af- 
ter briefly tracing the evolution 
of parliamentary Government un- 
der British rule, the author sums 
up the Constitution and discusses 
the working of the Union Cabinet. 
He describes how Cabinet meet- 
ings arrive at decisions and refers 
to, the role of the Finance Minister 
in preparing the Budget. The 
functions of Cabinet Committees 
and the Cabinet Secretariat are 


as 


R Dev Raj Chanana in his 

letter published in the Main- 
stream dated 10.2.68 says’ the 
script prevalent in Tamilnad 
in 12th-13th centuries A.D. (un- 
der the Pallavas is said to 
be the basis for the scripts of 
Thailand, Cambodia and Laos. 

I think he means the Cholas 
and even the Cholas were on the 
away out during the period he 
refers to. ? 


Vijyawada. - G. Ramalingam 
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also dealt with. 

The roles of the Indian and 
British Prime Ministers are com- 
pared. The three different phases 
of Nebru’s Prime Ministership 
are described. The author points 
out that even a powerful Prime 
Minister like Nehru could not 
always have his way in Cabinet 


matters like distribution of port- ` 


folios and maintenance of disci- 
pline among Ministers, and gives 
instances to show how the absen- 
ce of collective responsibility has 
greatly hampered economic pro- 
gress. 

The chapter “Remarkable Re- 
signations” gives an interesting 
insight into the working of the 


ABOUT LANGUAGE AGAIN 


I am a regular reader of Main- 
stream and to tell you frankly. 
I have greatly benefited from it in 
many ways. I have nothing but 
praises for this Magazine and I 
only hope that you keep up the 
present standard of the same. I 
was very much impressed by an 
article published in the 13th Jan- 
uary 1968 issue of Mainstream 
viz., “English as a unifying factor” 
by Mr. Anjani Kumar Srivas- 
tava. 

In this article the writer has 
given a complete picture of English 


Cabinet. The author also des- 
cribes the relationship between 
the Prime Minister and the Presi- 
dent, the Cabinet and the Plan- 
ning Commission, and between 
the Cabinet and the civil service. 
Lal Bahadur Shastri’s career as 
Prime Minister and Mrs. Gandhi’s 
election as his successor are also 
dealt with. Finally, discussing 
the outlook for parliamentary 
democracy in India, the author 
says the country can progress only 
if the Cabinet functions strictly 
on the basis of collective res- 
ponsibility. 


—R. N. VENKY 


language as an integrating force. 
He rightly remarks: “The ques- 
tion, it seems to me,is not of 
replacing knowledge of English 
by a knowledge of Hindi but of 
replacing knowledge itself in its 
hundreds of branches and sub- 
branches by ignorance and illi- 
teracy resulting in complete intel- 
lectual black out.” The author is of 
the opinion that the unity of the 
country which must be preserved 
at all costs, is likely to be disturbed 
if our young people in different 
parts of the country receive their 
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education through different 
languages. Both the general 
reader and the advocates of Hindi 
should give their mind to this 
problem. 


My heartfelt thanks to the 
writer and the publisher. 


Shashi Kant Agrawal 
Allahabad. 


N his article “Hindi : Time For 
Introspection” —( Mainstream, 
December 23, 1967) Sri Upendra 
Nath Ashk has, rightly and at a 
very opportune time, hit hard at 
the misdoings of the so-called 
champions of Hindi. It is 
courageous of him to come out 
with truth about what ‘Hindi- 
wallas’ have been doing all these 
years for the propagation of 
Hindi. 


His claim that Hindi literature 
can compete with any in the 
world and that Hindi literature, 
if not very advanced, at least 
does not lag behind any of our 
modern regional literatures, is 
very true. The unfortunate 
tendency among the supporters 
of Hindi so far has been to 
emphasise only the fact that 
Hindi is spoken by a vast majo- 
rity. They have, however, failed 
to focus the attention of the 
people at the richness of its 
literature. It isin the absence of 
such an effort that even on the 
floor of Parliament Hindi has 
been described by many as 
‘primitive’ and ‘undeveloped’. 


Then his revelation that the 
so-called champions of Hindi— 
late Sri Mathilisharah Gupta, 
Seth Govind Das and Sri C. B. 
Rao—have done more harm to 
Hindi than anybody else, is also 
true. 


His observations on returning 
of the awards by some Hindi 
writers and scholars on the langu- 
age issue are also pertinent. 


But he has failed to include 
some very important facts and 
I would like to draw his attention 
to them. The concluding portion 
of his article gives some sugges- 
tions regarding what the sup- 
porters of Hindi should do under 
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the present circumstances. Here 
I wish, he would have also 
written something ‘on the syntacti- 
cal structure of Hindi and its 
ability of absorbing words not 
only of the regional languages 
but also of other languages like 
English ete. 


During the last twenty years 
the so-called ‘Pandits’ of Hindi 
have ‘Sanskritised’ Hindi so 
much that it has become unintel- 
ligible. Itseems that after some 
time even while reading works 
of writers like Prem Chand, 
our students will have to take 
help from ‘Key Books’. This 
unfortunate craze to ‘Sanskritise’ 
Hindi has caused greatest harm 
to the popularity of the language 
with the masses. 


The unique quality of Hindi 
is that it has successfully assimi- 
lated different cultural traditions 
of the northern India and has 
thereby become the sole language 
of the entire population in this 
large part of the country. It 
is desirable in this con- 
text that alongwith the syntactical 
structure of Hindi its syntax of 
expression should also have been 
highlighted in Sri Ashk’s 
article. 


Even the best works in our 
regional languages suffer from 
regionalism, whereas the ‘most 
ordinary work of Hindi represents 
the whole culture, tradition and 
aspirations of the masses. This 
makes Hindi worthy of becoming 
our national language. If acom- 
parative study of a few con- 
temporary writers like Sarat- 
chandra, Khandelkar, Prem 
Chand, Tagore, Iqbal, Prasad and 
Bharati, is made my contention 
would be amply exemplified. 
Then the music and rhythm of 
Hindi has been so unifying that 
even without Government patro- 
nage people have accepted it as 
their sole language. Should I 
expect that Ashkji will write 
another article dealing with the 
suggestions contained in my 
letter? 


Kameshwar Sharma 


Muzaffarpur (Bila-) 





| you shall not defend the case on 


£xparte. 





















NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


am in search of the 

National Magazine pub- 
lished by the National 
Indian Association of Great 
Britain in the seventies and 
eighties of the last century. 
It is not available in the 
libraries of Calcutta. I 
shall be most grateful if 
any of your readers could 
kindly inform me where I 
can get it. 


Mahadeva Prasad Saha 


Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta-16, 


COURT 





NOTICE 
J. (Civil) 12. 


PROCLAMATION REQUIRING | 
ATTENDANCE OF DEFEN- | 
DANT 
(Order 5, Rule 20 of the Code | 
of Civil Procedure. ) | 
IN THE COURT OF Sh. C.G | 
Suri, D'strict Judge, Delhi. | 
G.O.I through the Executive | 
Engineer Construction Division I, 
C.P.W.D. New Delhi. Plaintiff. 
Against 

S. Gian Singh Mummi k, 


Contractor, 135 Victoria Rd., | 
Jhabbalpur Defendant | 
THE DEFENDANT ABOVE- | 


NAMED S. Gian Singh Mum- |} 
mick, Contractor, Victoria Road, | 
Jabalpur. | 

WHEREAS you are int n- | 
tionally evading service of sum- 
mons it is hereby not'ficd that if 


the 28th day of Feb. 1968 the | 
day fixed for the final dis-osal, 
it will be heard and determined | 


GIVEN under my hand and 
the seal of the Court, this Ist | 
day of Feb. 1968, 


Sd/- 


Distri:t Judge | 
Delhi j 


SEAL 





COME TO 
RAJASTHAN 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR TOURISTS IN 
GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUNGALOWS 


Accommodation Rates 
` XAT AJMER * 9 Double Rooms Rs. 8.00 for 2 Persons Re. 1.00 extra Per Head 
* Savitri Girls College Road, Rs. 5.00 for 1 Person will be charged if Heater 
Phone No. : 300 in a Double Room is used. 
* 1 Dormitory - Re. 1.00 Per head P 
AT JAIPUR ` * 13 Double Rooms Rs. 3.50 Per Room These Rates are inclusive 
* On Sawai Jai Singh Road * 5 Single Rooms Rs. 2.50 Per Room of Electrical & Water 
Bani Park, * 6 Dormitories Re. 1.00 Per Bed charges. 
Phone No. : 74206 
AT MOUNT ABU *20 Double Rooms Rs. 9.00 in Season Rs. 6.00° when Occu- 
* Dilwara Temple Road, ; Rs. 6.00 in Off-season pied by Sin- 
Phone No. : 69 gle individual 
in Season 
Rs. 4.00 when Occu- 
pied by Sin- 
gle individual 
\ in Off-season 
* 34 Single Rooms Rs. 5.00 in Season 
(With Common Rs. 3.00 in Off-season 
Baths) 
* 5 Single Rooms Rs. 5.00 in Season 
(with attached Bath) Rs, 3.00 in Off-season 
* 4 Dormitories Rs. 2.50 Per bed s 
Rs. 1.50 Per bed 
For Additional Bed whether in a Single room or in a Double 
room, Rs. 2.50 in Season and Rs. 1.50 in Off-season. 
AAT PUSHKAR * 8 Single Rooms Rs. 1.50 Per head 
* Ajmer * 5 Double Rooms Rs. 2.50 Per head 
(Seven miles from Ajmer) Double Room for 
(No Phone) One Person Rs. 2.00 Per head 
Double Room for 
Three Persons Rs. 3.00 Per head ` 
(Rs. 0.50 Per Day Per Person extra charges for Electricity and Water 
Charges). 
yw AT UDAIPUR * 5 Double Rooms Rs. 2.50+E. & W. Rs. 3.00 in Summer 
* Opp. General Post-Office Charges Rs. 2.00 in Winter 
Phone No. : 309 
* 5 Single Rooms Rs. 1.50+E. & W. Rs. 1.50 in Summer 
, Charges Re. 1.00 in Winter 
* 4 Dormitories Re. 0.50+E. & W. Rs. 1.50 in Summer 
Charges Re. 1.00 in Winter 


FOR RESERVATION 
CONTACT; — 
THE CARE TAKER, TOURIST BUNGALOW 








“Issued by the DIRECTOR OF TOURISM, GOVT. OF RAJASTHAN, JAIPUR. 
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Achievements and Hopes 


I am happy to learn that Mainstream is bringing out a supplement on Rajasthan. 


The State of Rajasthan was formed asa result of the merger of a number of princely States and 
the part ‘C’ State of Ajmer-Merwara. It inherited a legacy which had hardly any parallel in the country. 
It was a legacy of a backward feudal regime, and the infant State of Rajasthan was faced with a multi- 
tude of formidable problems. The important problems facing the State after formation were the res- 
toration of law and order, stabilisation of the State’s finances and the establishment of a uniform and 
rational system of Government. 

Once these fundamental tasks were accomplished, the State had to address itself to the promulga- 
tion of new laws and rules to guide and determine the conduct of the affairs of the State and translate 
into practice the political, social and economic ideals of a democracy and a Welfare State. The Govern- 
ment appointed several committees to suggest reforms inthe administrative system, notable amongst 
which are the Administrative Enquiry Committee and the Administrative Reforms Committee. The 
important recommendations of these Committees were implemented with a view to streamlining the pro- 
cedure for more efficiency and effective implementation of developmental programmes. We had received 
a series of feudal land laws and practices as a legacy which were prejudicial to the tiller of the soil and 
helped only the vested feudal interests. But by a series of radical tenancy laws we have been able to 
abolish all sorts of intermediaries and have conferred on the actual tillers of land heritable and trans- 
ferable rights. The peasant of Rajasthan has been given a new lease of life. 

There has been tremendous progress in the field of industrialisation. Places like Kota, Khetri, 
Didwana and Udaipur. which had no industries previously. are today humming with activity. We have 
no lack of raw material in Rajasthan. Power will soon be available in adequate quantity. There is 
tremendous scope for industrialisation in Rajasthan and in the next twenty to thirty years we will be able 
to compete with the most industrialised State of our country. 

Many ambitious multi-purpose projects like Bhakra and Chambal have made water and power 
available. With the completion of Rajasthan Canal the inhospitable desert of our State will be trans- 
formed into a granary. 

There has been remarkable progress in other fields also like education, medical facilities, roads, 
rural electrification and welfare of the backward classes. Rajasthan was the first State to introduce 
Panchayati Raj. The tempo of local enthusiastic participation in our planned progress which is being 
aroused and encouraged by Panchayati Raj is commendable. 

But there is still a lot more to be done. Our goal is to build a democratic socialist society and 
with our determination and sincere efforts we hope to achieve it in the not too distant future. 


I send my greetings to the readers of Mainstream. 
Mohanlal Sukhadia 


Jaipur Chief Minister, 
Government of Rajasthan. 


ya LS? 
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A Radical irrigation Policy 


OF Rajasthan’s total area of 8 
crore acres, land under cul- 
tivation is about 3 crore acres. 
Prior to the First Five Year Plan 
about 9 lakh acres were under 
irrigation from Government tanks 
and canals. The area increased 
to 11.59, 14.6 and 22.66 lakh acres 
respectively at the end of the 
First, Second and Third Plans. 
Similarly, the area served by well 
irrigation has increased to about 
50 lakh acres. 

Thus, only about 8% of the 
cultivated land has canal irriga- 
tion and 16% is being irrigated 
by wells. There is vast scope for 
development of irrigation by 
utilising surface as well as under- 
ground water. About 18 million 
acre-ft, of surface water potential 
is available within the State from 
the river systems. Of this about 10 
million acre-ft. has been harnessed 
up to the end of the Third Plan. 

According to rough calcula- 
tions, about 35 lakh acres can at 
the most be irrigated from the 
potential flow of surface water 

ithin the State as againat the 
culturable area of about 600 lakh 
acres. 
Not Enough 


The State does not have any 
perennial river. There are & 


———_ 
The Author is Irrigation Minis- 


ter of Rajasthan 
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number of non-perennial rivers 

. flowing in the eastərn and south- 
‘western directions. The main 
rivers passing through the State 
are the Chambal and its tributary 
Banas, In the southern region, 
there are rivers like Mahi and 
Jakham, and in tie western area 
is Luni. 

The river system is not enough 
to meet the demands of the vast 
land potential. According to a 
recent survey, there is a 7,99,000 
million cft. water-potential in the 
river system within the state. Even 
if this entire potential is har- 
nessed, it will not be enough to 
meet the State’s requirements. 

But even of the available 
water resources a substa tial por- 
tion is yet to be utilised, For 
example of th: 7,90,000 million 
cft. 500,000 million cft. can be 
effectively utilised for irrigation 
but only 410,000 million cft. has 
been harnessed so far. 

It is necessary to utilise every 
drop of available water in the best 
possible manner for the maxi- 
mum good of the population. To 
do this, some of the present 
notions have to be modified 
drastically and many rejected 
completely. 


Financial Return 


All over the country, the 
economic feasibility of an irriga- 
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RAM PRASAD LADHA 


tion scheme is calculated on the 
basis of likelihood of returns - 
from the project. Unless a pro- 
jcctis likely to yield 2% orso 
of return, in financial terms, it is 
not considered economically 
viable. This approach is one- 
sided and needs to be re-examined. 
Returns from an irrigation pro- 
ject cannot and should not be 
calculated only onthe basis of 
revenue to the State exchequer 
by way of irrigation charges. The 
biggest contribution an irrigation 
project makes is to increase pro- 
duction. Availability of water 
leads to manifold increase in out- 
put from land. In fact, irriga- 
tion facility is the prerequisite for 
revolutionising agricultural pro- 
duction; the use of fertilizers, 
high yielding varieties. of seeds, 
contour-bunding and other 
improved techniques follow irriga- 
tion and are dependent on it. 

The policy of determining tke 
priority of a project on the basis 
of return is in facta legacy of 
British imperialism. In 1879 the 
British Parliament decided that 
irrigation projects should be able 
to yield a certain minimum re- 
turn, after deducting working 
expenses, on the sum-at-charge 
in the 10th year after completion. 
The sum-at-charge was defined 
as the capital cost of construc- 
tion plus the arrears of simple 
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interest. The minimum return 
envisaged ranged up to 12 per- 
cent. 

After the attainment of inde- 
pendence, this percentage has 
been steadily reduced. But this 
concept represents the British 
policy of exploitation. It is not 
in keeping with the changed 
times. It stands in the way of 
meeting the increasing require- 
ments of agricultural production 
and wiping out the food deficit 
quickly. 

In the past, irrigation works 
were mostly designed to take 
advantage of the rur-off of river 
supplies and as such were cheap 
and at easy locations; but the 
present irrization schemes are 
mostly storage schemes which are 
costlier and are located at diffi- 
cult sites. 


Nijalingappa Report 


This question was examined 
by a committee appointed by the 
Government of India to suggest 
ways and means of improving 
financial returns from irrigation 
projects. The committee was 
presided over by Mr Nijalingappa. 

The Nijalingappa Committee 
said that the financial criterion 
should be replaced bya more 
broad based criterion. Unless 
this was done, “the future 
development of irrigation in the 
country may be seriously 
jeopardised.” 

In the progressive countries of 
the world, the criterion for irriga- 
tion schemes is economic benefit. 
This criteriondoes not judge a 
project by the direct return it 
gives to the Government treasury, 
but by the overall benefits it 
gives to the economy of the 
nation. 

Trrigated areasand their en- 
virons become pockets of all-round 
prosperity. The various indirect 
or extended benefits are usually 
associated with the additional 
vo‘ume of agricultural produce 
flowing through channels of trade 
and industry after leaving the 
project farms. Such, for instance, 
are the values of additional busi- 
ness and employment created 
both in and outside project 
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areas, increased revenues to 
local, State and Central authori- 
ties for better living and resource 
utilisation. 

To the Central Government, 
benefits accrue in the form of 
income-tax and sales-tax from 
factories utilising agricultural 
produce. There is an increase in 
volume of income from Railways 
on account of movement of agri- 
cultural produce. There are also 
income from duty on oils, motor 
goods used for movement of 
agricultural produce and extra 
traffic and increased income from 
Posts & Telegraphs, customs 
duty on account of increased 
import of machinery and material. 
The State Government also 
acquires benefits in the form 
of increased land revenue in some 
cases; revenue from registration 
and stamps; income from excise, 
sa'es tax, agriculture tax and 
savings in famine and flood 
expenditure. 


Human Aspect 


For a State like Rajasthan, 
the human aspect of irrigation 
projects is also of importance. 
There are vast arid or hilly 
areas where people have little 
gainful employment. To provide 
them with occupation and im- 
prove their living conditions, 
irrigation has to be introduced 
even at hihg cost. These projects 
may not be justified in terms of 
strict “economic” benefits or 
reasonable financial returns, but 
have to betaken up for wider 
considerations, the Nijalingappa 
Committee pointed out. 

What applies to the question 
of deciding about the feasibility 
of a project equally applies to the 
policy of allocation of funds for 
irrigation schemes. It is strange that 
retrograde norms of determining 
priority should continue to be 
applied for sanction of resources 
for irrigation projects when the 
whole nation is simultaneously 
crying about the need to eli- 
minate dependence on foodgrains 
from the US and other coun- 
tries. To call for ending depen- 
dence on foreign countries for 
foodgrains and at the same time 
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Ceny funds for irrigation projects 
éppecrs to be cn exercise in 
hypocrisy. 

It is strange that we should 
plead paucity of funds fcr irriga- 
tion projects when crores of 
rupees in foreign exchange are 
spent importing foodgrains. If 
a part of the funds spent on 
import and shipping are allocated 
for speedy implementation of 
irrigation projects, our abject 
dependence on foreign countries 
will surely end within a short 
time. 


Problem of Rates 


Tt is wrong to calculate 
irrigation rates on the basis of 
investment made for construction 
of projects. It will be like 
determining school fees on the 
basis of investments made in the 
construction of buildings and 
salary of teachers. A sccialist 
irrigation policy demands that 
irrigation rates should be deter. 
mined ont he basis of the contri- 
bution of the project in increasing 
production on the land of the 
recipient. Irrigation charges 
should be determined on the basis 
of the scrvices rendered, measured 
in terms of increase in production. 
The policy of supply of water for 
the small landholder also needs to 
be formulated in such a way that 
the pattern of distribution may 
protect the interests of such culti- 
vators. 

Experience has shown that the 
problem of irrigation cannot te 
solved by any State in isolation, 
A national policy of water 
utilisation is urgently needed. It 
is necessary to have multi-State 
projects in order to fully utilise 
the supply of water in a parti- 
cular region. Itis a misfortune 
that while some regions continue 
to suffer because of flood-water 
inundating large areas, others 
suffer because of inadequate 
irrigation facilities and recurrent 
spells of drought and famine. 

In Rajasthan atout 50 lakh 
¿cres are proposed to te irrifatıd 
form sources outside the State. 
This is nothing strange. Raj: s- 
tran’s waters are also flowing 
into Gujarat and UPand cre 
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available’ for utilisation in these 
States. It of course includes the 
area being served by Bhakra and 
Ganga canal. It is: not proper to 
look at this problem from a 
regional, provincial or parochial 
angle. It should be viewed from 
a national angle and that. is why 
it is necessary to have a national 


policy of water utilisation and ` 


regional schemes of -inter-state 
cooperation. 


For Rajasthan this is a matter 
of great importance. The south- 
ern and north-western part of 
Rajasthan is so situated that 
water for development of irriga- 
tion and other purposes can be 
available only from rivers Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlejin Punjab. Rajas- 
than will also be getting some 
supplies form the Jamuna for 
inundation irrigation in Bharat- 
pur area during floods. It is 
possible to place these supplies 
on a perennial basis without any 
harm to UP Besides, more 
water form the Jamuna can be 
made available to Rajasthan for 
perennial irrigation. Every year 
thousands of villages in Western 
UP suffer great losses due to 
floods in the Jamuna. Areas in 
Rajasthan will be greatly benefited 
if this water is put to use. Thus 
a co-ordinated approach will be 
in the interest of both Rajasthan 
and UP. The south-western distri- 
cts of Jalore and Barmer can be 
commanded from the Narmada. 
The Khosla Commission has 
already elucidated the advantage 
of supplying Narmada water to 
Rajasthan. Availability of irriga- 
tion water there will develop it 
into a fully-populated green belt 
with great defence value. Further, 
this entire area of about a million 
acres is virgin and agricultural 
production will be anew addition 
to national wealth. Similarly, 
Sidhmukh Project and the Nohar 
feeder are examples of two 
important medium-size inter-state 
projects. The Sidhmukh. project 
envisages the saving of 1700 
cusees of Bhakra waters by cons- 
truction of the Sirhind feeder at 
a cost of Rs 120 lakhs. It will 
provide irrigation to nearly 
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45,000 acres by flow and 86,000 
acres by lift. the Nohar. irriga- 
tion project will a'so make avail- 
be abundan supplies from the ottu 
reservoir in Funjab The feeder 
will run about 8 milles in Punjab 
territory before it e.ters Rajas- 
than. The scheme, estimated to 
cost Rs 60 lakhs, envisages exten- 
sicn of irrigation facilities to 
about 9$2,C00 acres in Nohar 
tehsil of Ganganagar district: 


Tanks, Restoration 


The irrigation performance of 
tanks has considerably deteriora- 
ted: Itis necessary to draw up 
a phased programme for improv- 
ing the performance of the tanks. 
The aim should be less expendi- 
ture and quicker gains. Similar- 
ly, there are a number of breach- 
ed tanks. During the tenure of 
jagirdars, proper attention was not 
paid toa number of such tanks 
and they have given way. A 
survey of all these tanks should 
be taken in hand. It should: be. 
possible to repair and restore 
them. 


In. various States, and in 
Rajasthan, a number of works 
are taken up to give relief to 
people stricken by. drought, 
famine, etc. Agricultural labour is 
provided employment in a big 
way. Many of the works under- 
taken under the relief programme 
remain incomplete. It has been 
our experience that no one takes 
care of these- works once the 
relief programme is over. Thus 
the entire investment goes waste 
and partially constructed, works 
vanish in course of time. Such 
incomplete works should. be 
taken up and completed by the 
respective departments. 

Recurrent breaches occur and 
large quantities of water are 
wasted due to heavy seepage. It 
is necessary to pay greater atten- 
tion to maintenance. 


Lift Irrigation 


Even if all the available water 
is harnessed a large quantity of, 
it will go waste because of physi- 
cal difficulties in utilising it. This 
situation can be improved: by 





introducing lift irrigation. Water 
in low-lying areas can be lifted 
and used for auginenting produc- 
tion in fields at higher levels. 
Specially in areas where electric 
power is available lift irrigation 
can be introduced and extended, 
leading to remarkable increase 
in the utilisation of available 
water resources. This should be 
taken care of with development 
of normal irrigation facilities. 

But no comprehensive irriga- 
tion programme can be formulat- 
ed'nor a policy evolved unless a 
detailed survey of stb-soil water 
is undertaken. Only such a 
survey will enable us to 
draw an outline for the mazi- 
mum utilisation of the water 
potential already harnessed and 
reveal the remaining potential 
which can be harnessed economi- 
cally. The survey of sub-soil 
water has also acquired urgency 
because of another factor. In the 
rural areas there has been a great 
fillip to the campaign for cons- 
truction of wells. In many areas 
it has been observed that indis- 
criminate increase in the number 
of wells has resulted in a fall- in. 
the sub-soil water level. If a 
comprehensive survey is conduct- 
ed, it will be possible to plan out 
the nuntber of wells to be dug-in 
a particular area and the farmers 
can be advised accordingly. 

It should then be. possible to 
draw.up a master plan for each 
State and each district. A mean- 
ingful long-range plan of increas- 
ing agricultural production and 
developing irrigation can be 
visualised only if master plans for 
districts and States are drawn up. 

The Central Government has 
been allocating huge amounts for 
irrigation projects, but in most 
cases these amounts are earmark- 
ed for big projects. Funds avail: 
able for minor and medium works 
are meagre. This imbalance 
should be corrected. Minor and. 
medium irrigation works yield 
quicker and greater results. The 
major works require huge invest- 
ments and long periods of cons: 
truction. A master plan can 
also.indicate how much area can 
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be irrigated by minor and medium 
works and what will be the extent 
of facilities likely to accrue from 
major works. In any case, it is 
desirable to lay greater emphasis 
on minor and medium works. 
Even in regard to major pro- 


jects one is baffled by the dila- 
tory approach. The Rajasthan 
Canal project—a project of great 
national significance—has been a 
victim of dilatoriness. 

We should stop treating irriga- 
tion as a subject of interest only 


Conspiracy Against the Canal 


Te manner in which the gigan- 
tic Rajasthan Canal Project 
-is being scuttled is scandalous. 
It looks as if this massive project, 
which can be a major contributor 
‘in ending India’s dependence on 
US food supplies, is being de- 
‘layed and deformed deliberately. 

The Rajasthan'Canal aims to 
provide irrigation facilities over 
an area of 50 lakh acres in a 
‘portion of the great Indian desert 
‘situated in the north-west of 
‘Rajasthan. Out of this gross 
area of 50 lakh acres the cul- 
‘turable commanded area is esti- 
‘mated to be 36.86 lakh acres. 
The area to be irrigated annually 
will be in neighbourhood of 28.75 
‘Jakh acres in the districts of 
Ganganagar, Bikaner and Jaisal- 
‘mer. 

A great part of the region 
commanded by the canal is at 
‘present uninhabited. The popu- 
lation is sparse. At places there 
-are only '6 persons per square 
mile. After the construction of 


the canal and full development, 
the area will be populated by 20 
lakh people. The rainfall is 
nominal, varying from 3 to 8 
inches in Jaisalmer district and 
8 to 12 inches in Bikaner and 
Ganganagar districts. The aver- 


‘age depth of water in wells is 


about 250 ft. below ground level 
and at places as much as 500 ft. 
There is not even enough water 
for drinking purposes. 

The Rajasthan Canal system, 
with a total length of 4366 miles, 
will, ‘beside providing irrigation 
facilities, transform the vast de- 
‘sert track into a prosperous deve- 
loped'region humming with peo- 
ple, agriculture, industry and com- 
merce. ‘It is expected to yield an 


‘agricultural output of over Rs 


100 crores at 1964 prices. This 
will include 22 lakh tons of food- 
grains. 

The preliminary surveys were 
carried out in 1951. The project 
was administratively approved by 


‘the Union 'Government in 1957 
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to the engineer and the contrac- 
tor. Such an attitude has result- 
ed in relegation of its social 
aspects to a secondary position. 
It is time to evolve a national 
irrigtion policy based on a sound 
approach. 


R. K. MISHRA 


providing irrigation to about 165 
acres, more than half of which 
was non-perennial. After the 
settlement of the dispute about 
Punjab river waters between In- 
dia and Pakistan, and allotment 
of complete supplies of the Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej to India, it was 
decided to store the flood waters 
of the Ravi and Beas for irrigation 
and hydro-electric purposes. By 
utilisation of these waters il is 
now possible to provide perennial 
irrigation facilities to an area of 
28.75 lakh acres against an area 
of about 16 lakh acres proposed 
to be irrigated previously. 

The Rajasthan Canal was pro- 
posed to be completed in two 
stages. Stage I comprises the 
Rajasthan Feeder, the Main Canal 
up to mile 122 and Distribution 
Systems of the Main Canal up 
to this point. This stage was 
proposed to be completed by 
1977-78. But even the timely 
completion of this stage has been 
deliberately delayed. The target 
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date was shifted to 1970-71. As 
against Rs. 38 crores envisaged 
during the Third Plan, the total 
allocation was slashed down to 
Rs. 28 crores. Consequently, 
work on the Canal, now in pro- 
gress from mile 48 to 80, was 
seriously slowed down. The 
question of taking up Stage I, 
which comprises the main canal 
from mile 122 to 292 and the 
relevant system is nowhere in 
sight. In fact, the target date 
of 1970-71 for completion of the 
first stage also depends on the 
availability of Rs. 33 crores during 
the Fourth Plan period. This 
amount is the spillover of the 
first stage from the Third Plan. 

An allocation of Rs. 5 crores 
was made available for this pro- 
ject last year. For 1967-68 the 
allocation indicated so far is 
only, Rs. 3 crores as against Rs. 
6 crores envisaged by the working 
group on irrigation. Asa result 
of this reduction of funds work 
has virtually come to a standstill. 

In April last, the Union Mi- 
nister for Irrigation and Power 
had informed the Government of 
Rajasthan that an allocation of 
Rs. 7 crores had been made for 
the project in the Central Budget 
and construction work should 
proceed on this basis. But subse- 
quently the Centre seems to have 
had second thoughts. 

The State Governor sent a 
communication to Deputy Prime 
‘Minister Morarji Desai and the 
latter expressed his inability to 
allot funds for this project in 
addition to the State Plan. The 
Union Minister for Irrigation and 
Power also sent a communication 
to the Deputy P. M. in May 
recommending: allocation of 
funds. But the intractable Sri 
Desai persisted in expressing in- 
ability to allocate additional fun- 
ds. . 
This is only half the story. In 
fact, the Canal Project would be 
meaningless unless work on colo- 
nisation and development of the 
area proceeds simultaneously. A 
master plan for development of 
the area served by the project 
envisaged a total expenditure of 
Rs. 213 crores of which Rs, 63 


crores are to be sepnt in the 
Central sector, Rs. 150 crores 
in the State sector. The expen- 
diture visualised under the master 
plan for development works is 
almost of the same order as for 
the construction of the Canal. 
It is shocking to note that while 
expenditure on construction of 
the Canal up to 1966-67 has come 
to about Rs. 47 crores, expendi- 
ture on development works for 
the same period is only about 

. 2 crores. Construction 
of the Canal system has now 
been spread in a large area, a 
part of which is not inhabited 
now. It is, therefore, obvious 
that it will not be possible to 
make full use of the waters made 
available by the Canal until the 
entire area served by it is colo- 
nised. The working group had 
recommended an allocation of 
Rs. 10 crores for development 
works during the Fourth Plan. 

Unless Rs. 30 crores is pro- 
vided for development and colo- 
nisation during the Fourth Plan 
the entire economy of the project 
may be adversely affected. In the 
absence of funds it may not be 
possible to arrange the entire 
programme in a manner that the 
potential created is utilised early. 

Another example of how the 
Canal Project suffers due to in- 
decision as the Centre is pro- 
vided by the history of the pro- 
posal for the formation of a uni- 
fied authority for the Canal under 
Central supervision. The question 
of constituting such a Central 
Authority was discussed by the 
then Union Minister for Finance, 
Sri Krishnamachari, and the Chief 
Minister of Rajasthan in 1964. 
It was agreed that arrangements 
for the creation of the Canal 
Authority should start forthwith 
and the Authority should com- 
mence functioning from March 1, 
1965. The Union Finance Minister 
insisted that the creation of the 
Authority should not be post- 
poned to the Fourth Plan. 

A study group consisting of 
officers of the Union and State 
Governments was set up to make 
recommendations regarding the 
proposed Canal Authority. The 





Committee prepared a draft. A 
number of meetings were subse- 
quently held between officers of 
the Union and State Govern- 
ments. As a result the draft of 
an Act to be passed by the Rajas- 
than legislature was worked out 
and the Chief Minister announc- 
ed that the Bill would be placed 
before the Assembly before the 
last elections. 

Suddenly, in July 1966 the 
Union Minister for Irrigation and 
Power informed the Committee 
of Direction of the Canal Project, 
which was then meeting in Delhi, 
that a further discussion with 
the Union Finance Minister had 
become necessary. Meanwhile, 
Sri Krishnamachari had resigned 
and Sri Sachin Choudhary had 
taken over. Since then ‘there 
does not appear to have been 
any progress. 

The idea of creating a Canal 
Authority seems to have been 
sabotaged. 

Already large investments have 
been made on the construction 
of Pong Dam and this will start 
bearing fruit only when large 
areas are irrigated from the Rajas- 
than Canal. 

One should not also forget 
that the area commanded by the 
project borders the boundary bet- 
ween India and Pakistan and 
the development of this region 
will create a prosperous green 
belt which will be a dependable 
buffer between the border and the 
sand-covered deserts. The project 
therefore has defence value also. 

When one takes into account 
all these factors, the conclusion 
can only be that there is a grand 
conspiracy by some interests ag- 
ainst the Canal so that our abject 
dependence on the United States 
for food may continue. It is 
possible that some petty people 
are more interested in having a 
say in the allotment of land in 
this vast tract for their near and 
dear ones, But the way the Union 
Government of India has acted, 
especially after Sri Krishnamachari 
left the scene, is a sad commen- 
tary on the centre’s seriousness 
about making the country self- 
sufficient in foodgrains. 
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Plan Setback Limits Progress 
A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T= Rajasthan Government had 
submitted its Fourth Plan pro- 
posals with an outlay of Rs 
438.40 crores (excluding the re- 
quirements of Rajasthan Canal) 
to the Planning Commission early 
in 1965 but due to uncertainty 
over the resources position, it 
- was decided to formulate the 
Annual Plan 1966-67 in advance 
of. the Fourth’ Plan to avoid a 
pause in the development process. 
But the Annual Plan did not bear 
the same relationship to the 
Fourth Plan as a whole as it would 
have done in normal circums- 
tances. 
The Annual Plan of the State was 
conceived with a small outlay 
of Rs 36.66 crores (Rs 28 crores 
Central assistance) as against the 
expenditure of Rs 53.68 crores 
in the previous year. Later, as the 
situation eased, it was supplemen- 
ted through accelerated Central 
assistance and loan from LIC 
to-the extent of Rs 7.01 crores. 
The expenditure during the year, 
however, is expected to have been 
of the order of Rs 49.90 crores 
including expenditure on construc- 
tion of the Rajasthan Canal and 
development of its Command area 
which was originally provided for 
in the Central Budget and was 
later transferred to State Plan. 
The expectation that in 1966- 
67 the economy would recover 
from the serious setback suffered 
in 1965-66 and that favourable 
conditions would be created for 
putting through an adequate 
Fourth Plan did not materialise. 
The country in general and Raj- 
asthan in particular had another 
poor agricultural season, mainly 
for want of adequate and timely 
rains. The Planning Commission 
did make efforts to finalise the 
. State’s Fourth Plan and tentatively 
the size was fixed at Rs 313 crores 
(Rs 227 crores Central assistance 
and Rs. 66 crores State resources). 
Sector-wise outlays are yet to be 
. approved and only thereafter the 
physical targets will be finalised. 


. 


The Annual Plan for 1967-68 
had also to be formulated simi- 
Jarly, but it is within the overall 
framework of the policies and 
programmes set in the tentative 
Fourth’ Plan. The Third Plan 
deficit of. Rs 28.10 crores, the 
loans taken for famine operations 
in 1966-67 and the recent increase 
in DA have greatly increased the 
State Government’s burdens, and 
it was apparent from the outset 
that any major step-up in Plan 
outlay was unlikely. In fact the 
Plan outlay in the interim budget 
was only of the order to Rs 33 
crores—just equivalent to the 
Central assistance and much 
below the likely expenditure of 
Rs 49.40 crores in 1966-67. 
But owing to the additional Cen- 
tral assistance of Rs 5 crores, 
a likely loan of Rs 4 crores from 
LIC and Rs 0.65 crores as 
State resources, the size of the 
Plan has now been raised to Rs 
43.65 crores. 

With this small outlay the 
emphasis in the Annual Plan 
1967-68 is on consolidation of 
gains and speedy completion of 
continuing schemes and projects. 
In conformity with the guidelines 
given by the Planning Commis- 
sion, the highest priority-yhas been 
given to agricultural production 
and allied programmes. [In the 
agriculture sector a breakthrough 
is expected to be achieved by 
steady extension in the cultivation 
of the high-yielding varieties of 
foodgrains. The policy of con- 
centration of effort in selected 
areas having the best potential 
will continue and the effort in the 
Intensive Area Districts will be 
further intensified. Programmes 
for 1967-68 have been formulated 
to create a production potential 
of Rs 3.98 lakhs tons of food- 
grains, 0.26 lakh tons of oil seeds, 
0.18 tons of sugarcane (gur) and 
0.44 lakh ‘bales of cotton, as 
against the likely achievement of 
1.28 lakh tons of foodgrains; 
0.13 lakh tons of oilseeds, 0.06 
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lakh tons of sugarcane (gur) and 
0.27 lakh bales of cotton in 1966- 
67. -> 


Foodgrains output in 1966-67 
was estimated at 42.55 lakh tons. 
Though the output was somewhat 
better than the 37.77 lakh tons 
in the previous year, it wəs much 
below the 52.25 lakh tons in 
1964-65 or even the 44.8. lakh 
tons in 1960-61. 


In the 1967-68 agricıltural 
season, granted normal condi- 
tions, an area of 13.83 lakh acres 
is likely to be irrigated from the 
major and medium irrigation pro- 
jects as against 10.36 lakh acres in 
1966-67. As a result of the co n- 
missioning of 3 units each at two 
major power projects (Satpura 
and Bhakra Right Bank) an addi- 
tional installed capacity of 111000 
KW will be created during 1967-68 
and it will be possible to relieve 
the power shortage to a great 
extent. The firm power that will 
be available by the close of the 
year will be 201.5 MW as against 
115.5 MW at the close of 1966-67 
and 95 MW by the end of the 
Third Plan. The Rana Pratap 
Sagar power station will be com- 
pleted late in the current financial 
year, but benefits wil] start accru- 
ing from next year. Rural electri- 
fication was taken up last year on 
an, extensive scale and with a 
likely expenditure of Rs. 4.78 
crores, 493 localities were electri- 
fied and 4000 more wells ener- 
gised. During the current year 
100 more localities are expected to 
be electrified and 900 pumpsets 
and tubewells energised. This will 
bring the total number of localities 
electrified by the close of the 
current year to 1704 as against 

131 at the end of the Second 
Plan and 1,111 at the end of the 
Third Plan. 


Mineral deposits in the State 
play animportant rolein economic 
development and receipts from 
the mining sector form an impor- 
tant source of non-tax revenue. 
Likely receipts from this source 
amounted to Rs 151 lakhs in 
1966-67 as compared to Rs 142 
lakhs in 1965-66. During the 
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current year the receipts are ex- 


pected to be about Rs 161 lakhs. 
For better exploitation of the 
‘mineral resources work will ‘be 
initiated to establish a Fluorite 


Benefication Plant. at Mando- | 
Similarly . 


' ki-Pal in Dungarpur. 
a plant for mechanical mining of 
tungsten is being established at 
Degana in Nagaur district. There 
‘was also steady improvement in 
the creation of infra-structure faci- 
lities for the development ofindus- 
tries and despite power shortage, 
the performance in this sector was 
not too unimpressive. 


r 


During 1966 the production 
of sugar, cotton yarn, ball-bear- 
„ings, cement and electric meters 
increased while the production of 
cotton cloth, salt and glass showed 


a decline. Given a good agricul- - 


tural season’ and consequent ex- 
pansion of rural purchasing 
power, industrial production 
should begin to pick up signifi- 
cantly in the second half of 
1967-68. In the public sector it is 
proposed to initiate. work on a 
large-scale leather tannery in 
addition to the woollen textile 
mills at Bikaner which is fast 


coming np. f } 
It must be evident that ili is 


not.possible to formulate a worth- ` 


while Plan within an outlay of 
Rs 54.65 crores and a pro- 
gramme of this order is totally 
inadequate for the developmental 
needs of the State. If the tempo 
of development is to be kept up 
on asustained basis, itis necessary 
to step up: the total Annual Plan 
outlay, particularly. in respec 
of minor irrigation, rural electri 
fication and rural water supply ag 
soon as the resources position 
permits. 





seen through. The powerful inter- 
vention of the Socialist countries, 
throwing their weight on the side 
of the developing countries, 
brought home once again the 
inevitability of a confrontation. 

The Indian delegation came 
out with the call for concrete 
steps. It asked for a working 
-group to draft a resolution for 
adoption by this very session of 
the UNCTAD, agreeing to the 
system of general preferences. It 
was made clear that the details 
could be ‘negotiated during the 
year by a permanent machinery 
‘of the UNCTAD, so that the sys- 
tem could be implemented by the 
end of the year. The Indian 
delegation’ has also emphasised 
that the developing countries re- 
served their right to ask for com- 
pensation from the developed 
countries if their total trade turn- 
over fell short of the average of a 
specific past period as a result of 
the preferences. 

In the committees, the West 
-was told in no unambiguous terms 
that its plea of safeguarding do- 
mestic industries had no validity 
if they too agreed to structural 
` changes, ‘(as they asked the poorer 
nations to implement) for an 
equitable international division of 
labour. . The Socialist countries 
‘snubbed the Western bloc by 
announcing. that they stood for 
_ general preferences for all exports 
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of the developing countries— 
manufactures and semi-manu- 
factures, as also processed and 


semi-processed agricultural com- 
modities. 

To the plea for the induction 
of larger private capital invest- 
ments in the developing countries. 
Cuba retorted by pointing out that 
US monopoly capital had a free 
run in that country during the 
hated Batista regime and had 
only resulted in the economic and 
moral ruination of the local popu- 
lation. India pointed out that 
economic aid from the Socialist 


“countries did not enforce any 


debt-servicing burden on the 
developing countries, as was the 
case in regard to aid from the 
West, since the Socialist countries 
accepted repayments in export- 


able goods. 


- 


In all, the developing countries 
are again being, forced to reach 
the point of total confrontation by 
the diversionary tactics of the 
Western bloc. It was hoping to 
create division in the ranks of the 
developing countries to avoid a 
repetition of what happened at 
the first UNCTAD. - The US 
succeeded in persuading the Latin 
American countries to exclude 
Cuba from their group so as to 
deprive it of its seat in the Group 
of 77. Some Latin American 
countries also expressed the fear 
that increased trade between the 


terms. 


. 


developed West and the developed 


East, lack of which the Socialist 
countries ascribe to the same 
discriminatory practices as exer- 
cised against the 
countries, might be a mechanism 
to deprive them of their share in 
the trade of the developed. West. . 


These manoeuvres have not so 
far. prevented the developing 
countries from re-forging their 
unity on specific issues. 


Some developing’ countries, in 
private talks, express the hope that 
with the support of the Sotialist 
countries, they would be in- a 
position to force the West to come 
to, concrete agreements at this 


session. They expect the Socialist . 
countries to come forward with , 


specific offers to the developing. 
countries, instead of referring 
generally to the advantages of 


developing ' 


trade with them. This is not diti- 


cult. 
actually implementing the system 
of general preferences for’ the 
exports of developing countries. 
They have only 
announcement in specific terms, 
referring to commodities and fix- 


The Socialist countries are - 


to make ‘the , 


ing advantageous, prices for a- 


specific period so that the deve- 
loping countries can make these 
the starting point of hard bar- 
gaining with the West and finally 
make them also agree to similar 


id 
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Recognised by the Union Government 
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TOTAL EXPORT FOR 1966 


Rs. 70,000,900 


OUR EXPORT RECORD 


1962 30.00 Million Rupees 
1963 38.03 ” » 
1964 40.55 ” ” 
1965 69.58 $ 


We offer to explore new markets for your commodities 
and 


to undertake export, get your manufactured products 
exhibited abroad and render, many other export services 


COUNTRIES WE EXPORT TO 


Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, German Democratie 

Republic, Hong Kong, Hungary, Italy, Jordan, Kenya, 

Libya, Netherlands, Poland, Sudan, . Switzerland, U.K., 
U.S.A.. U.S.S.R. 


Manufacturers of exportable commodities of dependable 
quality may kindly contact. 


Nava Bharat Enterprises (Pvt.) itd 
22, Ring Road, New Delhi-l4 India 


Telephones : 77171, 72509, 76815 Grams : NAVENTER 


Calcutta . Hyderabad . Guntur , Cochin . Madras . Bombay . Rotterdam 





The Boatman 
of Padma 


River Padma lay wrapped in 
darkness. Oar in hand, the boat- 
man looked around. Nothing 
was visible, not even the sprawling 
trees nearby. It was a long way 
to that village where he hoped to 
sell his goods at the fair the 
next morning. So he untied his 
boat, and pushed off. He rowed 
and rowed—how long he did not 
know. So engrossed was he in 
planning his transactions and 
counting his profits that he did 
not even feel the weariness of 
rowing. 


At last the dawn peered through 
the distant trees. “Now the fair 
must be in sight,’ he thought. 
And looked around. What! The 
same place! He rubbed his eyes 
and looked again. The boat had 
not gone far from the place he 
started. And then he found out 
what had happened. He had 
been rowing against strong 
currents which almost neutralised 
his speed. 
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Our country today is in a similar situation. 
After 20 years of hard and earnest efforts to 
improve the standard of living of our people, 
we have not gone far from where we started, 
though, of course, in certain areas we have 
moved a long way. Take food procuction, for 
instance. \t has gone up by 17 million tens 
during the 14 years from 1951 to 1°55 but the 
amount of food available for each person 
decreased by 0°4 oz. What about employment 
opportunities? Educational facilities ? In these 
and several other development areas, our efforts 
have been nullified by the rapid rate of the 
growth of population. We add to our population 
more than 13 million people every year. Isn’t 
it a formidable problem for any country to 
tackle ? 


YOU CAN solve this problem by limiting your 
family. Please visit the Family Planning Centre 
lf in your vicinity. There 

‘# you get free services. 
4 Remember: \/ Red 
fy Triangle is the Symbol 


- A of Family Planning. 


Have fewer children 


When you have two, 
that will do 
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POLICY DRIFT 
IN 
ECONOMIC SURVEY 


No government can afford to 
iguore the urges of the common 
people. After all, democracy has 
its basis on those very urges ard 
if any government flouts them, it 
is pushed aside and other poet: 
ments take it over. 


DONATE GENEROUSLY 


to 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU MEMORIAL FUND 


Space donated by a well-wisher 


The craftsmen of Mohenjadaro 
5000 years ago cast the figure of 
the dancing girl with. her care-free 
stance, expressing her joy and her 
_- | $@nse of rhythm. 





The ‘tradition of- metal-casting 
continues with the changing rhythm 
of society. The metal-casters of 
tribal people make the simple 
sculptures of gods and goddesses 
who protect them from calamities. 
_ They cast images of animals and 
. birds, whose, vitality, gaiety and 
strength are sunposed to be con- 
' veyed to the owner. 






The sthapathis of renown cast 
images according to the ‘Shilpa 
Shastras’ which dictate the 
specifications for different deities, 
Though the basic form was circum- 
scribed within each image, the ; 
creator breathed his own aspira- 
tions giving the hieratic form a life 
of its own. 


Even today, master-craftsmen 
cast images which express their , 
belief and show their skill in the 
different styles of casting 


(RHYTHM THROUGH THE CENÍ 


„ALL ÍNDIA HANDICRAFTS BOARD 
Nias Geet Se x 
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Wins second awa order 
for ICMA export consortium: 
‘Rs. 3°3 crores in 3 months 


INCAB —The Indian Cable Company, 


Limited has won another order in 
Kuwait for Rs..7°5 million. This is 
the second order since INCAB took 


. the lead to investigate and quote in 


foreign markets on behalf of the 
power cable-makers of the country. 
The value of the two orders is 
Rs. 3'3} crores in 3 months, @ 

Present recession has hit the cable 
industry hard and demand in the 
home market has fallen alarmingly. 


_INCAB as leader of the industry 


promoted a plan to quote in the: 


world market on behalf of seven 
power cable-makers which would 
(a) bring about greater acceptance 
of the industry’s ‘products abroad, 


' (b) earn foreign exchange and (c). 


fight recession at home 


It was agreed that INCAB. would be . 


the initiating and contracting party 
and share the orders that are 
obtained with the other members. 


INCAB js proud that this concerted , 
move is achieving results. ME 


Members of the consortium 


Asian Cable Corporation Ltd.” 
‘> Cable Corporation of India Ltd. 
\ _ Fort Gloster Industries Ltd, 


Industriai Cables (I) Ltd. 
Oriental Power Cables Ltd. 
Universal Cables Ltd, 


The Indian Cable Company L Ltd. 


LEADERBEEP 


comes but- gma aen 


[THE INDIAN CABLE COMPANY LIMITED, 9, Hare Street, Calcutta 1 
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CHALLENGING TASK 


He Union Government’s latest moves in relation | 


to Uttar Pradesh on the basis of the State 
Governor’s “report? provide further confirmation, 
if indeed such were needed, of the course the Con- 
gress Party has set for itself onthe strength of its 
present hold at the Centre. It is again a case of the 
Congress.Party, the Union Government , and the 
State Governor acting in collusion to bring about 
the return of discredited State Congress bosses to 
power, unmindful of public opinion. The attempt 
misfired in West Bengal, and the uneasy and unprin- 
cipled alliance established in Bihar to oust the 
United Front Government is already cracking up, 
but the Congress has long ceased to learn from 
experience. 


It is no doubt true that for the situation that has 
developed in UP the non-Congress parties must also 
share a large part of the blame; but the way out of 
the confusion that has arisen is clearly not for the 
Centre to misuse its constitutional powers to sus- 
pend the State Assembly and provide adequate time 
for Sri C. B. Gupta and company to organise defec- 
tions and strengthen themselves sufficiently to climb 
back into the seats of power. Governor Gopala 
Reddy's reference to “reasonable time” being given 
for “a reorientation of political affiliations” to 
emerge in the Assembly means merely this; if the 
intention was to ensure the constitution ofa “stable 
government” as Sri Reddy has made out, the honest 
course would have been the imposition of full-fledged 
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President's rule as a prelude to early mid-term clec- 
tions so as to give an oppportunity to the electorate 
to judge all the parties onthe basis of the past 
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year’s record and give a verdict. An appeal to the 


electorate is the last thing that the Congress Party - 


has the courage to contemplate; the alternative is to 
misapply its powers at the Centre and make full use 
of the various types of resources at the disposal of 
the State-level bosses of the Congress to enable the 
restoration of the party to. power by the back-door. 
This is precisely what is happening. 


The Congress leadership is of course aware that - 


the chances of success of its nefarious "plans are 
much greater in UP than they ever were in Bengal; 
in the latter State public opinion has been assertive 
throughout, and the progressive parties in the United 
Front have beej able to achieve unprecedented 
identity of purpose. The United Front in UP, on 
the other hand, is made up of elements with practi- 
cally nothing in common except—in the early stages 
at anyzrate—the desire to keep the Congress.out of 
office. The dominant groups in the coalition in fact 
had closer affinities with the Congress and the vested 
_ interests than with some of their partners in power. 
The breathing space kindly provided by the Centre 
will no doubt enable the State Congress bosses to 
lure Opportunists in the United Front, as happened 
in Punjab. The Jana Sangh’s dislike of the Left 
being much stronger than its disapproval of the 
Congress, it is possible that the Sangh will playa 
role that will help the return of that party to power 
either alone or in combination with others. Signs 
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of such developments are already available. In fact, 
there are indications that the Patil plan for a 
Rightist alliance is already gaining support in the 
Sangh and the Swatantra Party: The answer to this 
development can only bea | well-planned Left con- 
solidation; unfortunately the Leftist parties are 
still slow to react on the national plane. 


Concerned primarily with keeping power at the 
Centre in its hands and, regaining it wherever it has 
been lost without any reference to the people, the 
Congress leadership, by a disastrous combination of 
ineptitude and arrogance, is helping the creation of 
situations which can only; harm democracy greatly. 
Mishandling of the language issue resulting in the 
revival by hot-heads in Tamil Nad of: the secessio- 
nist movements the latest example. While there 
can be no doubt that the kind of agitation which has 
now taken shape in that part of the country must be 
put down firmly in the interest of national unity and 
integrity, the “shoot them down” idea advanced by a 
prominent Jana Sangh leader does not provide the 
solution to what is essentially an emotional problem 
involving also economic consideration for large sec- 
tions of the country’s population. The situation 
would not have arisen but for the utter incapacity of ` 
the leadership to refrain from queering ‘the pitch in 
relation to issues which by their nature call for care- 
full, planned, long-term handling. 


Again, the Shiv Sena of Maharashtra owes its 
present position to initial encouragement ‘from the 
Congress bosses in Bombay with the tacit support of 
at least a section of thé party’s top leadership at the 
Centre. There has been no effort to counter the 
activities of the Lachit Sena in Assam. Communal 
riots have been allowed to be engineered in several 
places, the most recent being Meerut. 


The basic reason for the present anxiety-ridden 
situation is the inability of the Congress leadership 
to give up in-fighting and conventrate on solving the 
problems of the people. Another factor is the inabi- 
lity of the Congress bosses at the Centre‘and in: the ` 
States to sever their ties with vested interests and re- 
forge links with the:common people. Equally, the 
Leftist leadership in the country as a whole has not, 
so far been able to mobilise the people for a massive ` 
struggle against the prepetuation of the hold of big 
business over the political and economic life of the 
nation. To expect the Congress. to change its char- 
acter at this stage is futile, so the only alternative is 
the mobilisation of the masses for a peaceful strug- 
gle to assert their rights as the constituents of a- de- 
mocratic system. Itis only a popular nationwide 
movement on economic issues that can simultane- 
ously loosen the grip of vested interests and check 
the growth of separatist, anti-national tendencies. 
Even so docile a section of th: working people as the 
teaching fraternity has demonstrated—currently in 
the Capital—the capacity for solidarity and united 
action in pursuit of justice. There is no reason then. 
why the masses with even greater grievances should 
not be brought into a united front. This is the 
challenging task before the Leftist parties in India 
today. ` ` 


} 
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T since 
India’s multi-million elec- 
torate gave their dramatic verdict 
against the continuance of Con- 
gress rule in several States and a 
number of non-Congress Minis- 
tries were formed as a result. The 
vested interests opposed to any 
radical changes in the socio-eco- 
nomic structure which would 
weaken their hold on the nation’s 
economy as well as the administra- 
tive apparatus, have in this period 
exerted themselves to the utmost 
to topple the non-Congress Minis- 
tries, particularly those in which 
the progressive parties had a voice. 
‘ These attempts have succeeded 
to a large extent, as shown, by the 
illegal dismissal of the United 
Front Ministry in West Bengal and 
by the events in Punjab leading to 
the formation of the minority 
Government headed by Shri É. S. 
Gill. Despite the posture of total 
innocence adopted by the Cong- 
ress leaders in power at the 
_ Centre, the role played by them in 
this connection is widely known. 
It may indeed be argued that 
United Front lacked cohesion and 
their crack-up was inevitable; 
but the argument would be true 
to some extent of cases like Uttar 
Pradesh and not in respect of 
West Bengal. Where the Congress 
felt that its position was com- 
paratively safe, as in Haryana, 
there was no hesitation to impose 
President’s rule straightaway and 
prepare for mid-term elections. It 
is only where the Congress and the 
parties of reaction did not dare 
to appeal to the electorate that the 
most outrageous tactics were em- 
ployed both to prevent the func- 
tioning of non-Congress Minis- 


is now a whole year 
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TATA AND DEMOCRACY 


tries and to avoid mid-term elec- 
tions. 
The events of the past year 
_have naturally led to a great deal 
of rethinking among all sections of 
public opinion. The sections 
whose interest lies iù maintaining 
the socio-economic status quo and 
who consequently are afraid of 
providing more and more oppor- 
tunities to the common people 
to express themselves forcefully, 
appear to have reached the con- 
clusion that the Original Sin was 
to have “given” the vote to the 
“ignorant? and “illiterate” 
masses. They would like the pre- 
sent system of running the affairs 
of the country to be given up in 
favour of one that can ensure that 
these “ignorant” masses do not 
have the upper hand; this in spite 
of the fact that adult franchise has 
not prevented a handful of affluent 
families from increasing their area 
of influence and control in eco- 
nomic terms. 


The Fact 


The fact is that so far, not- 
withstanding popular desires and 
aspirations, Parliament and the 
State Legislatures have not been 
able to act as the principal instru- 
ments of change. But those who 
are now campaigning for a change 
in the system do not approve of the 
changed situation in whicha larger 
number of elected representatives 
show their disinclination to respect 
Authority when it comes in the 
way of the people’s legitimate 
interests. The vested interests’ 
opposition, in short, is to the com- 
mon people being able to make 
themselves heard in democratic 
fotums where in reality theirs 


should be the totally dominant 
voice. 

No observer of the Indian 
situation in the recent past, parti- 
cularly the last eighteen months or 
so, could have failed to be deeply 
impressed by the people’s de- 
monstration of their steadily in- 
creasing capacity not only to see 
through the game of those who 
have ruled the roost for 20 long 
years but to assert themselves 
in favour of drastic changes which 
will ensure a future for themselves 
and the generations succeeding 
them. 

The fact that the Congress, 
despite its control over the ad- 
ministrative apparatus and its 
ability to distribute patronage, 
found itself out of office in a num- 
ber of States, only provides a 
sharp illustration of the growing 
awareness among the electorate 
of their power and determination 
to exercise that power to advan- 
tage. If the Centre was unable 
despite all its frantic efforts to 
avoid the imposition of President's 
rule in West Bengal, it was mainly 
due to the enormous pressure 
from the masses which made the 
position of the P. C. Ghosh-led 
anachromism utterly untenable, 
and only partly due to the un- 
dependability of defection politics. 
The shameless attempts by the 
parties of reaction in UP to 
avoid facing the electorate by 
setting up a patchwork govern- 
ment also indicate, albeit in- 
directly, the rising power of the 
masses. 

It is in these circumstances 
that Sri J. R. D. Tata has come 
out with his plea for the scrapping 
of the present parliamentary sys- 
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tem and the adoption instead of 
the presidential system of gov- 
ernment. The idea is by no 
means new, for not only did the 
Constituent Assembly consider 
and reject it but in recent times 
certain Congressmen had been 
talking of the need for such a 
change, It is not industrial mag- 
nates and discredited politicians 
alone who think along these 
lines; there are some ivory-tower 
intellectuals adorning some of the 
professions who, evidently un- 
nerved by the mass ‘upsurge whose 
roots and dimensions are both 
beyond their sophisticated com- 
prehension, blame it all on adult 
franchise atid talk of a “‘strong 
Centre” running the whole coun- 
try divided into 40 or 50 “states”, 
presumably on the United States 
- pattern. ; 


Magnates’ Fears , 
The fears entertained by the 


business and industrial magnates . 


and the politicians who owe their 
pre-eminent position to the. for- 
mer are quite understandable, for 
itis not to their interest that power 
should pass into the hands of 
the people; they are the privileged 
classes who find their privileges 
threatened and must be expected 
to fight back. But what is it that 
makes the “intellectual”? lose his 
balance to such an extent that he is 
unable to make an objective study 
of the forces at work but throws 
up his hands in despair and cries 
out, “Let us have something 
simpler to deal with’? It is in- 
deed amazing that persons whose 


job is to analyse and intelligently . 


interpret socio-economic deve- 
lopments, instead of accepting 
the challenge posed by the massive 
dimensions of the problems in 
India, should seek refuge in in- 
venting 
“keep up the air of wisdom they 
seek to give themselves. 
What has happened in this 
. country to warrant such nervous- 
. ness and alarm? It is true that as 
a result of the absence of a. clear- 
cut progressive alternative to the 
Congress and the parties of the 
vested interests, the popular ver- 
dict of February 1967 brought in 
a period of confusion. Except in 
Kerala, the Opposition parties 
had not been able to work out an 
economic programme on the basis 
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naive propositions to ` 
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of which the people’s vote could 
be obtained. 

But the people were quite clear 
about their own immediate aim, 
namely, to remove the Congress 
from power. If a clear-cut alter- 
native did not emerge’ and dis- 
parate elements had to combine 
in patchwork coalitions in order 


to carry out the popular mandate, - 


the voters can hardly be blamed. 
It is true that instability in 
some of the non-Congress States— 


notably UP in recent times—re- 


sulted from the inability of the 
coalition partners to work as a 
team dedicated to serving the 
people: but it is equally true that 
from outside the Congress bosses, 
itching to regain power by any 
means, did not allow political or 
moral scruples to come in the way 


- of creating confusion, The United . 


SURVEY OF.CHINA LOBBY. 


we 


` Reap 


Front Govetnment in West Bengal, 
had. to go not because it had-. 
ceased to enjoy the confidence of 


. the people—far from it; it had to 


go because it alienated the ruling 
classes by adopting a more sym- 
pathetic attitude to workers than 
Congress Governments had ever 
done and by not carrying out the 
wishes óf Big Money as Congress 
bosses had done in the past. 

In UP the conflicts within the 
Samyukta Vidhayak Dal, of 
which the Congress is naturally 
taking maximum advantage, are 
the same in basic character as 
the conflict between the Centre 
and the Ajoy Mukherjee Govern- 
ment. In Punjab, too, the inner ` 
conflicts were there, and the 
Congress Party and the Centre 
made use of them to ensure that 
progressives were kept away 
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from the seats of power. 

In all these States, as also in 
Bihar, confusion has been the 
result of similar factors: the ad- 
mission of power-seekers into 
United Fronts in order to carry 
out the people’s mandate and 
keep the Congress out of power; 
the open encouragement of de- 
fection for immediate political 
advantage; the loosening of the 
purse-strings of Big Business 
houses so as to buy up legislators; 
Central intervention, direct or 
indirect, to accentuate conflicts 
and bring matters to a head. 


Absurd Conclusion 


To conclude from all this 
that the parliamentary system has 
failed and that an alternative 
must be found without delay is 
absurd. The fact is that although 
the parliamentary system was 
introduced in India two decades 
back, it was only in 1967 that the 
people consciously made a choice 
on a nationwide basis. If in that 
situation a viable alternative had 
been made available to them, 
there would have been no doubt 

-about political stability in the 

country. In other words, it is 
only now that the people have 
begun to make intelligent use of 
the parliamentary system, and 
consequently the political parties 
have awakened out of the long 
torpor induced by the existence 
of the Congress “monolith”. 

It is this fact that has scared 
vested interests out of their wits. 
They see that the parliamentary 
system which seemed harmless 
enough so long as the amorphous 
Congress was unshakeable, can 
indeed be made an instrument of 
change. They realize now that 
although for the moment there 
is confusion in the ranks of the 
progressive parties and they are 
not yet sufficiently united to pro- 
vide an effective alternative to the 
parties of status quo, the day is 
not far off when Parliament and 
the Legislatures will be dominated 
by genuine representatives of 
the people who will not tolerate 
the pampering of a minority at 
the cost of the millions. Sri Tata 
pleads for scrapping of the par- 
liamentary system and adoption 
of the presidential system pre- 
cisely because he is shrewd enough 
to visualise future developments: 
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he is conscious of the threat to 
his class and has thought it his 
duty to sound the tocsin. 

Sri Tata is quite clear about 
what he wants. His concern over 
the “clashes” among the parties 
in the Legislatures in our “multi- 
multi-party’? system is meant 
obviously to provide the alibi 
for his proposal, which is the 
adoption of the presidential sys- 
tem of federal government in 
which the chief executive at the 
Centre and executive governors 
in the States will be elected for 
fixed terms (say five years); these 
executive heads will be irremo- 
vable and will be free to govern- 
through nominated cabinets of 
experts. According to Sri Tata 
this will “provide the country 
with a more stable and more 
expert government than we have 
today.” 

It is yet to be established that 
the presidential system has pro- 
vided cleaner administration than 
the parliamentary system in any 
part of the world, including the 
USA. In fact, corruption is far 
better organised in the USA 
than anywhere else in the world. 
It is no accident that an American 
recently declared that any Presi- 
dent who tries to seek a peaceful 
settlement in Vietnam in defiance 
of that country’s warlords will 
certainly be murdered. US pros- 
perity and power are clearly not 
due to the system of government 
that country has; but the inequali- 
ty that prevails between Whites 
and Blacks is. 


Many Weaknesses 


In any case, no system can 
be imported wholesale and 
planted in alien soil. We have 
adopted the parliamentary sys- 
tem, and in these 20 years have 
learnt that it has many weak- 
nesses in the context of the peo- 
ple’s desire to establish a socia- 
list—or at least a non-acquisitive— 
society. The Constitution, Sri 
Tata complains, has been amend- 
ed too frequently. The simple 
answer is that it will have to 
continue to be amended as many 
times as necessary till such time 
as its provisions are entirely in 
tune with popular aspirations. As 
originally framed, the Constitution 
necessarily reflected the thinking 
and approach of the elite who 





because of the limited franchise 
at that time were dominant in 
the Constituent Assembly. The 
people have discovered that the 
system can be made to work and 
if they find changes are neces- 
sary to achieve results neither 
Sri Tata nor anyone else can 
stop such change. 

The truth is that an electorate 
running into hundreds of millions 
and the vast numbers of repre- 
sentatives in the popular forums 
make it exceedingly difficult for 
Big Money to invest to advantage. 
This is especially so because 
large numbers of elected repre- 
sentatives belong to parties which 
are committed to clear socio- 
economic goals. As against this, 
in the presidential system the 
number of persons to be influen- 
ced and controlled will be negli- 
gible. Instead of having to deal 
with hundreds of unpredictable 
politicians, Big Business bosses 
can deal easily with a handful of 
“executive heads” who cannot 
be removed for five years and who 
in this period will not be answer- 
able to anyone. There seems to 
be no other rational explanation 
for Sri Tata’s proposal. 

In the circumstances, it be- 
comes the duty of believers in 
democracy to expose the move 
for what it is, namely, to estab- 
lish limited dictatorship under the 
thumb of Big Money, with a view 
to keeping the people in check 
and enabling the privileged sec- 
tions to continue to be so. 


—C. N. Chitta Ranjan 
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Floor Crossing—Some Remedies 


He Fourth General Election 
has proved to be a turning 
point in the political life of the 
country in more than one sense. 
Perhaps its most important result 
has been the end of the twenty- 
year old Congress monopoly of 
political power in the Centre as 
well as the States. The Fourth 
General Election led to the for- 
mation of non-Congress Govern- 
ments in as many as nine States. 
A negative result of the 
General Election has been floor 
crossing, giving rise to a new 
category of politicians, that is, 
the Defector. Not that defections 
and floor crossing did not take 
place at all before the Fourth 
General Election. It is however a 
fact that the phenomenon assumed 
alarming proportions only after 
the Fourth General Election. 
When it did, all political par- 
ties in the country condemned 
it in more or less strong terms. 
It was even characterised as 
a serious threat- to democracy. 
There was also talk of neces- 
sity, of some legal measures 
to put an end to it, or at least 
to minimize it. 
Notwithstanding all 
defectors continue to 
a hey day. In as many 
as three states—West Bengal, 
Punjab and Bihar—almost every 
defector became a Minister. Also 
in Punjab and Bihar, every Mi- 
nister is a defector. The Chief 
defectors—now Chief Ministers 
of these two states—have openly 
declared their determination to 
get more defectors and to make 
all of them Ministers—with no 


that, 
have 
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ceiling fixed. 

The progressive Opposition 
parties rightly hold the Congress 
bosses and the power of Big 
Money responsible for the large- 
scale defections in these States. 
The Big Money, the vested in- 
terests, did not like the United 
Front Governments in these 
States and wanted to be rid of 
them. The Congress bosses with- 
out power were feeling like fish 
out of water. Both were ready 
to stoop tO any measure to top- 
ple the popular non-Congress 
Governments and pave the way 
for Congress to come back to 
power. And so defections were 
organised. More continue to be 
planned. 

In such a situation it could 
not take long for the pose of 
holy anger at the defections to 
disappear as far as the Congress 
was concerned, It must however be 
admitted that the denunciation of 
defections even by some Left 
and democratic parties lacks the 
persistence and the pungence it 
should have. This, it seems is due 
to the fact that defections have 
not been a one-way traffic, even 
the Left and democratic parties 
have had the advantage of de- 
fections from the Congress to the 
United Fronts. 

This has been so in U.P., in 
Punjab and also in some other 
States. In Bihar, some of the 
leaders of the United Front 
hope to come back to power 
again, obviously. either by 
winning back some of the de- 
fectors or with the help of some 
defectors from the Congress ranks. 


And yet no one would dispute 
the fact that floor crossing is an 
undésirable phenomenon and 
needs to be checked. A more 
detailed study of the’ phenome- 
non in the period after the Fourth 
General Election is, therefore, 
very necessary. 


- 


Easy Consciente 


Quite a few of the defectors are 
undoubtedly ambitiousindividuals 
who have no strong morals or 
principles, who have very easy 
conscience, for whom politics is 
like any other profession. Some of 
these defectors have quite shame- 
lessly crossed the floor twice and 
even thrice, and that too in the 
course of a few weeks, for the sake 
of ministerial posts. Such indi- 
viduals have obviously been en- 
couraged by almost equal strength 
of the United Fronts (forming or 
seeking to form Governments) 
and the Congress Opposition. 


It is obvious that if the parties . 


forming United Fronts had 
been able to get comfortable majo- 
rities, defections would not have 
taken place the way they have. 
It is the narrow margin that 
tempts weak individuals to cross 
the floor in return for a promise 
of some ministerial post, even 
apart from the power of making 
big money. 

Narrow margin itself however 
need: not result in defections. 
The first Communist Ministry in 
Kerala (1957-1959) for instance 
lasted for 28 months even though 
it had a majority of only two in 
the legislature. Some Com- 
munist legislators were offered 
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huge sums of money but not 
one defected. Even when the 
Ministry was illegally dismissed 
in violation of the constitution, it 


. had the same majority in the 


legislature. . 

Even after the Fourth General 
Election, there has been hardly 
any defection from the ranks of 
the Communist MLAs. Com- 
munists can justly be proud of 
their record in this respect and 
càn with great justification cite 
this as a proof of the strength of 
the ideas of Marxism-Leninism 
as well as of Communist disci- 
pline and organisation. 

The fact however remains that 
defections have taken place not 
only from disintegrating political 
parties like the Congress but also 
from Opposition parties in- 
cluding Left parties like the 
SSP in Bihar and PSP in West 
Bengal. Narrow majorities giv- 
ing rise to temptation for minis- 
terial posts in any system of 
elections cannot be ruled out. 
Until the monopolies are smashed 
and the vested interests at least 
drastically curtailed, Big Money 
too will continue to wield its 
power to tempt and corrupt. 
The Left and democratic parties 
must ‘therefore strengthen their 
own discipline and organisation, 
take steps to ensure that career- 
ists and self-seeking individuals 
do not penetrate into their ranks, 
at least do not come to occupy 
leading positions and get tickets 
for .elections to local bodies, 
State legislatures and the Parlia- 
ment. : 


System of Elections 


A change in the system of 
elections too can help to a consi- 
derable extent, ineliminating such 
individuals and defectors. We 
have at present the single-consti- 
tuency system in which the candi- 
date getting the largest number of 
votes is declared elected. One of 


‘the weaknesses of this system is 


that the appeal of the individual 
candidate, apart from the appeal 


of the policies and programme of’ 


the political party he represents, 
becomes an important factor. 
This can lead, and has led in 
India to political parties choosing 
candidates not strictly on merits 


but taking into consideration all , 


such factors as will help to get 
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‘ernment that 
serve the jotedars. Dr P. C. Ghosh ° 


more votes and win the seats. 
This helps to feed such negative 
factors as casteism, communa- 
lism, parochiatism. 

This has led to parties being 
forced to adopt—sometimes ag- 
ainst their best judgement—un- 
scrupulous careerist individuals 
as, their candidates. ` 

An election system in which 
votes are cast not for individuals 
but for parties (even for Lists) 
and parties get seats in legis- 
lature in the same proportion in 
which they get votes, will help 


in getting rid of careerists as also ' 


some. other evils of the present 
system. 

The existing single-constituen- 
cy system has been borrowed by us 
from the British. There is noth- 
ing sacrosant about it: Nor does 
it contain anything which may be 
considered as particularly suited 
to the Indian conditions. , 


Difference over Policies 
Not all the defectors are un- 


principled individual careerists. _ 


Quite a few of them found them- 
selves ill at ease with some of the 
policies pursued by the popular 
non-Congress Governments of 
which they were parts. Being 
linked with the vested interests in 
one way or another—may be 
sometimes by one’s outlook and 
without being conscious of the 
same—they could not approve of 
those policies of the United Front 
Governments as hit the vested 
interests. Take, for instance, the 
case of Dr R. C. Ghosh. He was 
quite well known from the very 
beginning as man of ‘jotedars’. 
While holding the Food port- 
folio in the United Front Govern- 
ment in West Bengal, he in actual 
practice sabotaged the progres- 


sive food policy of the Govern- - 


ment. When the United Front 
persisted in itspolicy and even 
made it firmer when the new 


‘crop was harvested, the free 


trader Dr Ghosh not only de- 


- fected with 16 others, but success- 


fully toppled the popular Govern- 
ment and-instead set up a Gov- 
would faithfully 


is not the only instance of this 
type. United fronts ina number of 
states including Punjab and Bihar 
had and still have elements who in 
fact represent the vested interests. 


As class struggle in the country 
and struggle within the Fronts 
sharpens, some defections are in- 
evitable. 

If the Left and democratic 
parties remain conscious of this 
reality and possibility and make it 
known to the people in a correct 
and concrete manner from their 
own experience, it will go to 
heighten the political and class 


- consciousness of the people and 


not lead to any demoralization 
amongst them. 

This problem of course is in 
no way connected with one or 
another type of electoral system. 

In Punjab the present Gov- 
ernment headed by Sri Lachhman 
Singh Gill came into existence as 
a result of 17 or so defections from 
the United Front. The original 
16 defectors includes three defec- 
tors who had éarlier defected from 
the Congress to the UF. Twelve 
or so counter-defections from the 
Congress can topple this Ministry 
of topplers. Actually more than 
12 would have already counter- 
defected but for the fear that that 
might lead to mid-term poll, about 
which most Congress MLAs are 
mortally afraid. Earlier, most of 
the defectors who followed Sri 
Gill would most certainly have not 
done so, if the position was un- 
ambigious that Governor would 
have no alternative but to dis- 
solve the Assembly and order 
mid-term elections if so advised 
by the Council of Ministers or 
the Chief Minister. Sri Gurman 
Singh did advice the Governor to 
hold mid-term elections but the 
defectors stood assured that noth- 
ing of the kind would be allowed 
by the Congress Government of 
India and that instead of facing 
mid-term elections they would get 
ministerial gaddis backed by the 
Congress. 

The lesson is obvious. If 
our Constitution leaves no room 
for doubt and makes clearly obli- 
gatory for the Governor to order 
mid-term elections if so advised 
by the Council of Ministers, which 
got the mandate of the people 
during the election but which 
has lost majority in the legislature, 
that would go a long way to 
minimise if not cure altogether 
the disease of floor crossing. 

Such a clear provision in the 
Constitution would not be 


il 


anything revolutionary. It would 
of course be more democratic and 
also in accord with the conven- 
tions of the unwritten constitu- 
tion of England from which our 
Constitution-makers borrowed a 
lot. 


Intellectuals’ Criticism 


Some progressive intellectuals 
have criticized the fact that even 
the Communist Party has been a 
party—may not be actively-to 
the game of floor crossing in 
order to form United Front Gov- 
eroments. They cite the example 
of UP where a United Front 
Ministry with the participation of 
Communists came into existence 
after Sri Charan Singh who head- 
ed this Government together with 
his supporters defected from the 
Congress. They also cite the exam- 
ple of Punjab. In Punjab too, 
some Congress MLAs were en- 
couraged by the United front to 
defect and made Ministers in the 
Gurnam Singh Ministry which 
included one representative of 
the Communist party. 

The question which these 
progressive intellectuals pose 
is as- follows: If defecting to a 
party othere than and opposed to 
the party on whose ticket one is 
elected is wrong—and wrong un- 
doubtedly it is when such a defec- 
tion takes place without a fresh- 
mandate from the electorate and 
for the sake of a ministerial post 
—how can a party like the Com- 
munist Party justify or put up 
with such a phenomenon when 
defections help it or the United 
Front of which it is a part, while 
criticizing when defections are in 
favour of the Congress. 

Some reply to the above ques- 
tion by pointing out that in one 
case defections help the formation 
of pro-people governments, while 
in the other they seek to topple 
such Governments and to form 
governments that would faith- 
fully serve the vested interests. 

There is two-fold flaw in this 
argument that seek to make dis- 
tinction between ‘progressive’ and 
‘reactionary’ defections. 

Firstly, it is bound in the long 
run to weaken the struggle against 
the ‘reactionary’ defections too. 
If defections in one direction are 
held to be desirable, attack on 
defections in the opposite direc- 
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tions is bound to lose force. 

Secondly, an individual who 
defects not out of conviction but 
for a ministerial post and is not 
prepared to seek afresh the man- 
date of the people, cannot but bea 
negative factor for a progressive 
government—if not immediately, 
surely in the long run. 

Why then did the Communists 
not put their foot down against 
encouragement of defections 
from the Congress camp? To 
understand that, it is neces- 
sary to keep in view the concrete 
realities of the situation which 
progressive intellectuals some- 
times overlook. Take, for ins- 
tance, the case of Punjab. 

Hardly thirtyseven per cent of 
the voters voted for the Congress 
during the General Elections to 
the Punjab Assembly. Thanks, 
however, to the single-constituen- 
cy electoral system, it was 
able to secure a considerably lare 
proportion of seats in the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly—47 out of 
104. (The real gap however was 
greater than these figures would 
indicate. This was so because 
the votes polled by the Congress 
included many secured through 
pressure, coercion, etc). No 
other single party secured a majo- 
rity. Six Opposition parties and 
six Independents however joined 
together on the basis of a mutually 
agreed programme, elected Sri 
Gurnam Singh as their leader and 
asked that he be invited by the 
Governor to form the govern- 
ment as the United Front had a 
strength of 53—an absolute majo- 
rity even though a narrow one. 

The Congress did all it could 
to win over some MLAs to top- 
ple the UF Government and to 
form one itself. It succeeded in 
making one MLA defect. It 
was at this stage that some Con- 
gress MLAs were won over. Had 
this not been done, there is hardly 
any doubt that the Congress 
would have succeeded in top- 
pling the UF Government in 
the very beginning. Defeated at 
the polls, it would have succeed- 
ed in nullifying the mandaté of 
the people and would have come 
to power again. The common 
people would have strongly resen. 
ted this. Let it be remembered 
that the very people who had 
criticised the Congress for having 


a large Ministry, at many places 
gheraoed the United Front leaders 
and told them; “Do not worry 
about having a large Ministry. 
We have voted against the Con- 
gress. See that the Congress is 
not able to come back to power.” 

The difference between the 
correlations of forces outside the 
Assembly on the one hand and 
correlation of forces inside the 
Assembly on the other hand, led 
to the situation described above. 

The system of proportional re- 
presentation instead of the single- 
constituency system does not 
lead to such disproportions and 
to that extent will be a positive 
factor discouraging defections. 

One argument often advanced 
against the proportional repre- 
sentation electoral system is 
that even though more democra- 
tic, it is more likely to lead to 
instability; the other (existing) . 
system is more likely to return the 
strongest party in absolute majo- 
rity even though it may be in 
minority amongst the electorate. 

Whatever validity this argu- 
ment might have had in the past, 
it has ceased to have any now. 
Even under the existing system, 
the strongest single party was 
not able to secure absolute majo- 
rity in eight out of 16 States: 
and in any midterm elections the 
Congress is bound to get less 
seats. On the other hand, a 
combination of Left and democra- 
tic parties, groups and elements 
in India will gain rapidly in 
strength and will soon, after 
its formation, be in a position to 
command majority of votes in 
the country. In any case, pro- 
portional representation system 
is much more democratic as it 
enables even small minorities to 
have representation in proportion 
to their strength. 

Lastly, there is the question 
as to whether or not, there should 
be some law to prevent floor- 
crossing. For obvious reasons 
there cannot be and should not 
be a.complete and absolute ban. 

What is desirable is that any 
legislator wanting to change his 
party should be required to re- 
sign his seat and seek afresh the 
mandate of his voters. Interests 
of democracy demand that en- 
actment of such a legal provision 
should be considered seriously. 
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POLICY DRIFT IN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


F the 
1967-68 is any indication of the 
approach and thinking of Finance 


Economic , Survey for 


Minister Morarji Desai, his 
Budget for next year should not 
be expected to provide anything 
like a bold or imaginative econo- 
micleadership at a crucial turning 
point. It is more likely to be a 
colourless exercise in accounting 
of the revenue and expenditure 
balance of Central finances, at a 


depressingly low level of economic ` 


activity in the command of the 
State. 

Indeed, the Economic Survey 
is a consistent and very laboured 
apologia for such a lack-lustre 
policy and approach, even after 
the experience of last year has 
proved these worthless from 
any point of view. The socal- 
led “balanced budget? which 
was offered as the sure remedy 
for the cconomic sickness of the 
country and an effective instru- 
ment to restore its stability has 
after all proved in practice to be 
just not feasible. The balance 
has been admittedly knocked 
from its bottom by the compul- 
sive play of economic forces, 
though the Economic Survey has 
left it to the Finance Minister's 
Budget Speech to reveal the exact 
amount of deficit during the 


ear. 

If the budgetary balance has 
proved to be a myth as a factor 
of stability, the approach under- 
laying it has certainly contributed 
a major share towards deepening 
the industrial recession and to- 
wards stagnation and decay in the 
developmental process. This has 
been most forcefully spotlighted 
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by the galloping unemployment, 
specially of the educated and the 
skilled who constitute the most 
meaningful asset in the economy. 
And yet the Survey does not care 
to take note of this phenomenon. 
What really stands out in the 
policy of balanced budget in the 
name of stability, is a perverse 
policy of relinquishing positive 
command and initiative by the 
State in the economic proczss 
and drifting into inactivity and 
even irresponsibility. 

The upswing in agricultural 
production and the expected in- 
crease of as much as 11 per cent 
in the national income this year, 
therefore, lead to no ferment or 
excitement in the presentation of 
the Economic Survey. The maxi- 
mum that is hoped for is “easing 
of economic strains of the last 
two years.” For the rest, it is 
all a counsel of caution, if not of 
despair. “Only a moderate in- 
crease in industrial outlay as a 
whole is likely to be feasible in 
the coming year in the context of 
the overall situation in the eco- 
nomy,” according to the Survey. 
Even this, it is clearly hinted, 
will be generally outside the scope 
of public sector activity. 

What stands out sharply is 
timidity in budgetary outlook. 
At one point it is admitted that 
“despite the policy intention to 
the country, the budgetary imba- 
lance continues, but it was more 
a consequence of recession than 
a cause of inflation”. This 
amounts to conceding that if 
more positive intervention had 
been made to combat recession 
and sustain development, bud- 


getary balance would have been 
somewhat easier to maintain. 
However, there appears to be no 
intention even now to adopt a 
bolder approach. On the con- 
trary, it is suggested that because 
of easing of the price situation 
“it has become both necessary 
and possible to follow a some- 
what more liberal monetary policy 
while at the same time keeping 
budgetary expenditures under 
control’. What this indicates is 
that credit will be allowed to flow 
into private sector economic acti- 
vity, while economic activity 
under the aegis of the State will 
continue to be severely restricted. 

This position is buttressed by 
the argument that the large 
increase in incomes, particularly in 
the agricultural sector, was such 
that it was not very much within 
the reach of the Central tax sys- 
tem. And since traditional forms 
of taxation are the only method 
for resource-raising and the 
Government will not move out 
of traditional forms for resource 
mobilisation, budgetary stringency 
and slowdown on development, 
under the command of the State 
must persist. 

Equally cautious is the assess- 
ment of the price situation, 
though the policy of caution and 

“balanced budget has its very 
‘rationale in bringing about price 
stability. Good agricultural pro- 
duction has eased the basic supply 
position and prices, especially of 
foodgrains, began to show a down- 
ward trend from the middle of 
October. By the end of Decem- 
ber, the wholesale price index at 
207 points had shown a decline 
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of 7.5 percent. The Survey 
expects that by the end of March, 
that is, the close of the cur- 
rent financial year, the index may 
touch 205 points which will be 
just 1 per cent above the level 
at the end of March last year. 
The average level of prices in 
1947-68 will, however, still be 
11.5 per cent higher than in the 
previous year. The price trend 
set in motion with the improve- 
ment in agricultural production 
is obviously very important from 
the point of view of easing strains 
inthe economy. But the Survey 
avoids a precise policy commit- 
ment on the price problem and 
in fact makes a number of obser- 
vations which add to the uncer- 
tainty. 

At one point, speaking about 
agricultural prices, it is suggested 
that expectations ofa large crop 
in the current year have changed 
the overall context for the role of 
procurement prices. In the past, 
when open market prices had been 
rising steeply because of scarcity, 
procurement prices have had to be 
revised upwards. Now that open 
market prices have started falling, 
there may be occasions when pro- 
curement will take on the charac- 
ter of price: support operations. 
Here is a suggestion of a possi- 
ble crash in agricultural prices, 
which obviously has to be avoi- 
ded in the interest of farmers as 
well as stability on the agricul- 
tural front. 

At the same time, it is sugges- 
ted that even though the outlook 
on prices will be governed by 
improved agricultural supplies, 
“there are possibilities of cost 
increases during the next year,” 
that is, the price line as such may 
not stabilise but may rise. With 
large increases in money incomes, 
specially in the agricultural sector, 
this year, the pressure of demand. 
will be up and not all the increa- 
sed demand will be directed 
automatically to those sectors 
where there is excess produc- 
tive capacity, that is, where rise 
in demand will not result in a 
price rise. Itis suggested in this 
context that agricultural prices 
have risen much faster than 
manufactured goods prices since 
1962-63 and correspondingly the 


‘farmer’s terms to trade have 
improved noticeably. “In all 
14 


probability, the farmer’s terms of 
trade will deteriorate during 1968 
as open market prices of agricul- 
tural commodities decline and as 
there are lagged price increases 
for manufactured goods.” What 
is hinted at is that significant 
increases in manufacturers’ prices 


may be permitted from now on. 


and this will have its own impli- 
cations for the general price line 
in the coming period. 

The Survey naturally devotes 
considerable attention to food 
policy which is stated to be in 
transition. Besides the question 
of procurement prices, the most 
important issue here is that of 
imports. The Survey makes a 
calculated case for large imports, 
of the order of 7.5 million tonnes 


in 1968—as against 9 million 
tonnes in 1967—even after 
the bumper internal production 


expected this year. This is done 
ina manner which cannot but 
cause disquiet. 

The assumption made is that 
internal production will be 95 
million tonnes, as against the 
generally accepted estimate that 
the figure will be nearer 100 mil- 
lion tonnes. On this basis, after 
allowing for cattle-feed, seeds 
and waste, it is estimated that 
83 million tonnes will be avail- 
able for human consumption. This 
will provide 435 grammes per per- 
son per day. Now this is 8 per cent 
higher than what was available, 
including imports, in the last two 
years. But the Survey argues 
that this will fall short of average 
availability during 1961-63 ` and 
hence ‘without supplementary 
imports the relatively big crop 
expected this year would fall short 
of consumption requirements 
even if inventories were not rep- 
lenished.”” The additional argu- 
ment for imports of the order of 
7.5 million tonnes is thata buffer 
stock of the order of 3.0 
million tonnes is to be crea- 
ted. Apart from the conserva- 
tive assumption about internal 
production, the point to be noted 
is that when 1961-63 is taken for 
purposes of comparison, it must 


not be ignored that wastage then - 


was much larger and distribution 
not tightly controlled. If neces- 
sary distribution controls are 
maintained and the State main- 
tains its commanding position in 


the foodgrains trade, there is no 
reason to think that the essential 
requirements of the people can- 
not be met without imports.” It 
would be different only if con- 
trols are proposed to be relaxed 
and the Government plans to rid 
itself of procurement and distribu- 
tion responsibilities. 

An important chapter in the 
Survey deals with balance, of pay- 
ments and aid position and the 
picture outlined is disconcerting. 
During 1966-67, which was a year 
of tight import restrictions, the 
deficit on merchandise account 
registered a decline of 113 million 
dollars compared to the previous 
year. In the currrent year, dur- 
ing the first six months, in spite 
of rising inflow of commodity 
imports, the deficit was smaller 
by about 24 million dollars com- 
pared to the corresponding 
months of 1966-67. But the dec- 
line in the merchandise deficit 
could not relieve the pressure on 
balance of payments. ‘Owing to 
rising debt service charges and 
larger spending of free foreign 
exchange, particularly on food- 
grains, the balance of payments 
position actually worsened.” 
While considerable emphasis is 
rightly placed on export earning 
and some hopeful trends are noted 
in this respect, the whole structure 
of our balance of payments posi- 
tion is clearly seen to be unten- 
able, particularly as regards 
Western aid. 

Apart from the fact that fresh 
did authorisations from the Wes- 
tern Consortium during the year 
have been hardly one-third of 
what was promised and reschedul- 
ing of debt repayments have been 
only marginal, the Survey points 
out that repayments on past loaris 
have become;a sizeable charge on - 
our resources of free foreign 
exchange, while a large portion 
of our import requirements can- 
not be financed by aid from abr- 
oad on the terms now given. It is 


. Clearly stated that unless there is 


debt relief and the pattern of new 
aid is such that itis freely us- 
able to buy goods needed from 
any market of our choice, the 
position cannot improve. Mean- 
while, “the outlook for foreign 
aid remains uncertain,” accord- 
in to the Survey. ` 

. —B.M. 
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Our Language Problem 


follow with interest the langu- 

age controversy raging in our 
country today. I liked particu- 
larly the articles by Sri Upendra-- 
nath Ashk and Sri K. A. Abbas 
published in Mainstream (Decem- 
ber 23, 1967 and January 6, 1968 
respectively). I agree with their 
argument that a new Hindi will 
have to evolve as the language of 
this country, a language which 
will grow along with the regional 
languages, a language which will 
_be spoken and understood by the 
ordinary man. My interest in 
this question is purely that of a 
layman. I am not a writer, 
linguist noteven ateacher. At 
the most I can .claim to be the 
mother of school-going children. 

‘Many ideas have been thrown 
up even though I believe that the 
way to aconcrete solution is far 
away. Some want English to 
continue. They claim that a link 
language need not be the langu- 
age of the masses. Some are 
obstinate in having Hindi as the 
language of the country and some 
others are equally obstinate in 
opposing it even though I have 
failed to understand the reasons 
for this action of both the parties 
in terms of the- development of 
_ any language or the future of this 
country. I feel that a solution to 
this vexed problem cannot be 
found by the Government alone 
or by the fanatics who have come 
out as the guardians of this 
language or that, but hundreds of 
voices from those who do not 
belong to this fold have to be 
raised so that a search in the cor- 
rect path can be made. 

When I think of this problem, 
certain questions come up before 
me. Hindiwas accepted as the 
national language of this country 
long before Independence. Now 
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after twenty years of Indepen- 
dence we are struggling to make 
it even a link language. How did 
such a situation arise ? An 
answer to this question is essen- 
tial to find a solution to this 
problem. 

Sri Ashk in his article says 
that Malayalees learn Hindi 
because a large number of them go 
out for jobs. Itis true that they 
go out of Kerala in large num- 
bers. The nurses about whom he 


speaks are now crossing the bor- 


ders of India and go to such far 
off lands like Canada, Kuwait 
and Italy. 

But I doubt very much whe- 
ther Hindi was considered as an 
additional qualification in secur- 
ing jobs, by those who studied 
and spread Hindi years ago. I 
have with me a Hindi Malayalam 
self-instructor, the first edition of 
which was published in 1931. 
Hindi at that time was voluntarily 
accepted as the symbol of India’s 
unity, asa part of our national 
movement. Today that nationa- 
lism has subsided giving place to 
regionalism. There are many 
reasons for this which are outside 
the scope of this article- Today 
Hindi is the language ofa parti- 
cular area in this country, the 
mother tongue ofa section of 
the people. 

As far as‘these people are con- 
cerned, their attitude is also not 
very commendable and helpful. 
Many Hindi fanatics refuse to 
recognize the existence of other 
languages. I find it very diffi- 
cult to convince many of my 
Hindi friends—quite well-inten- 
tioned and educated people— 
that there is no language called 
Madrasi inthe South. They do- 
not know that there are four 
different States with four different 


‘percentage of: literacy 


languages in that part of our 
country. : 

When such ignorance pre- 
vails, one cannot expect them to 
know anything about the people 
of those States, and their langu- 
age. I feel that so longas the 
average man in one part of this 
vast country does not know 
something about the life of his 
brothern elsewhere, his language 
and culture, no lasting solution 
can be found to this problem. 

Inthis controversy, we hear 

uite a lot about emotions, pride, 
ear of losing economic oppor- 
tunity.etc. It is important that 
each one of these factors have to 
be taken seriously in tackling this 
question. But what strikes me 
most in the vast multitude of our 
people, who cannot be parti- 
cularly affected by any of them. 
According to 1961 Census, only 
28 percent of the people were 
literate in this country. The 
ranged 
between 55 per cent in Kerala 
and 13 per cent in Jammu and 
Kashmir. In UP it was 2! per 
cent, West Bengal’ 35 per vent 
and Madras 36 per cent. 

From among the illiterate 
people many might have parti- 
cipated in some way in the re- 
cent agitations, but no voice has 
been heard so far for a langua e 
which these people can study fast, 
which will enable them to parti- 
cipate effectively in any con- 
troversy or which will open up 
the vast area of opportunities to 
them also. If that were so, there 
would have been agitations for 
more schools, more books. 
against closure of schools and 
burning of trains. 

I believe there is a sufficient 
number of sane and influential 
people in our country to tell the 
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people that protests of the cur- 
rent type is not helping any 
cause. What we need is more 
learning, more schools and more 
books in all the subjects and for 
everybody. Once such an 
atmosphere is created, instead of 
the present resistance, the de- 
mand to learn more languages 


will come from the people them- - 


selves. Today I find more and 
more educated people studying 
such languages as Russian, 
German, French and even 
Spanish and Chinese. For, they 
have understood that knowing 
one more language is of help to 
them—either to improve their 
economic position or simply for 


the pursuit of knowledge. 


How can the new language be 
created? I do not think it can be 
done by an Act of Parliament or 
by one or many committees 
which can be formed for this 
purpose. The path can be laid 
only by all those who have no 
vested interest in this language 
crisis coming together and creat- 
ing an atmosphere of under- 
standing instead of rivalry. 


First of all, Hindi -has to be 
saved from the clutches of the 
‘Pundits’ of UP whom Sri Ashk 
has beautifully described in his 
article. For this a new aware- 
ness and alertness has to spread 


throughout the country. The 
dangers of the present agitations 
should be exposed. A new cry 
for the development of languages 
as part of our country’s progress 
and unity should come immedia- 
tely. People should be repeatedly 
told that the development of a 
common language for the coun- 


try need not kill regional 
languages. 
A lasting solution to this 


problem cannot be found in 
isolation. It is very much inter- 
related with the major economic 
and political issues facing the 
country. But that cannot be an 
argument for postponing the 
issue. 


Incentive for Research 


For the development of any 

country on right lines, both 
fundamental and applied research 
in science and technology are 
necessary. We should lay emp- 
hasis on applied research, but 
this does not mean that we 
should neglect fundamental res- 
earch. Fundamental research 
form’s the pivot on which applied 
research rotate’s. If the pivot is 
defective, proper rotation is 
impossible. 


Applied research should be 
industry-oriented. We should 
concentrate on substitution of 
imported products as well as try 
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to develop products from indi- 
genous raw materials. This will 
lessen our dependence on 
imports. Recently there has been 
a trend to lay emphasis on ap- 
plied research but I may be per- 
mitted to say that we are doing 
so at the cost of fundamental 
research. Over-emphasis on one 
and neglect of the other will not 
help solve our problems. A pro- 
per balance should be maintained. 

The Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research sanctions gra- 
nts for research schemes for equi- 
pment, chemicals, field work and 
contingent expenses. In some cases, 
Research Assistants are also sanc- 
tioned. The CSIR requires 40 
copies of proposed schemes to 
be sent to it. We do not know 
if there are 40 experts in each 
committee for the respective sub- 
jects. Ifthe number is consi- 
derably less, one cannot under- 
stand why so many copies are 


required. 

If the boss is not happy 
with the person who wants to 
send a scheme, the expenses in 
such cases are not met by the 
Department concerned. If the 
scheme is sanctioned, the person 
concerned does not mind the 
expenses, but in the case of rejec- 
tion, it affects his pocket rather 
heavily. Very often meritorious 
schemes are not sanctioned by 
the CSIR. This leads one to the 
conclusion that it is not the merit 
of a scheme that counts, but the 
person who presents it. In the 
overall interest of the nation and 
proper development of science 
and technology, this attitude 
must change. It is planned to 
reorganise the CSIR, but I feel 
that reorganisation will not serve 
any purpose unless there is a 
change in mental attitude at the 
top. ` 


The Government of India 
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offers scholarships under the 
Research Training Schemes. The 
CSIR and the University Grants 
Commission also grant some 
fellowships and scholarships. 
Universities give a few scholar- 
ships. In addition, there are 
‘ some private scholarships awar- 
ded by individuals, business orga- 
nisations and private trusts. In 
the scholarships and fellowships 
awarded by the CSIR and the 
UGC, some funds are also allot- 
ted to meet contingent expenses, 
but in the case of Research Train- 
` ing Schemes, no such expenses, are 
allowed. JI feel that in every 
scholarship or fellowship which 
is granted for research work, 
some allotment towards conting- 
ent expenses is very necessary, 
-especially in field sciences like 
Geology Geography, etc. 


Paucity of Facilities 
In the award of these scholar- 


ships and fellowships it has been - 


observed that often the merits of 
the student and of the’ proposed 
topic of research are not taken 
into account, and mediocre stu- 
dents have received the awards 
while the meritorious ones have 
been néglected. Such awards 
should be strictly on merit and 
not on any other consideration. 
Further, the number of scholar- 
ships and fellowships should be 
increased and the amounts revi- 
sed from time to time keeping in 
view the cost of living and other 
miscéllaneous expenses which a 
research scholar has to incur. 
Research work can be done best 
ifthe mind of the research student 
is free from financial worries. 

We have very few travel grants 
on travel loan schogarships for 
stutlents going abroad for higher 
studies. The number and amounts 
of such grants or loans should be 
increased. Due to paucity of 

_ Such facilities many meritorious 
students who are able to secure 
admission abroad are not in a 
position to benefit from them. 
Ford Foundation travel grants 
are available for USA only, but 
for Canada, Japan and European 
countries the travel grants spon- 
sored by foreign countries _.are 
practically negligible. The same 
condition prevails with respect to 
travel grants or loans which are 
sanctioned by the Government of 
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India or various State Govern- 
ments. We have no control over 
foreign governments but we can 
try to improve matters on our 
side. 


Research facilities provided by 
the Indian Universities are far 
from satisfactory. Even impor- 
tant laboratories lack the necesary 
instrument. Even where we have 
sophisticated equipment, they 
remainidle for want of spare 
parts or proper maintenance. 
Further, whatever facilities are 
not provided to all research stu- 
dents impartially. Here again, the 
relation between the supervisor and 


the Head of the Department counts. 


Whatever I have said is true for 
research students as well as mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. There 
are instances of members of the 
teaching staff as well as research 
students having had to seek facili- 
ties in other universities only 
because the facilities available 
in their own department were 
denied to them. Heads of Depart- 
ments who are guided by pre- 
judice are doing a great disservice 
to the nation. 


We should try to manufacture 
scientific instruments and appara- 
tus from indigenous resources. 
We cannot go on importing these 
items for all time. We should 
import only those sophisticated 
instruments which we are not 
able to-manufacture at present. 
Even in these cases, efforts should 
be made to learn the know-how 
and to switch to indigenous pro- 
duction as early aspossible. 


Co-operation and Co-ordination 


Unfortunately there is no co- 
Operation or co-ordination bet- 
ween the various Departments of 
the same University and between 
Universities, National Labora- 
tories and Industrial Research 
Organisations. This often results 
in duplication of research which 
leads to waste of money, talent 
and time. To organise research 
on proper lines and get good 
results efficient execution is neces- 
sary, as also co-operation and 
co-ordination between the various 
bodies. Sincere efforts should 
be made to achieve this objective. 
There should be free exchange 
of data and personnel between 
the various organisntions, and 


research should be carried out 
with team spirit. There should 
be a Central Coordinating Agency 
to co-ordinate the activities of 
Universities, National Laborato- 
ries and Industries. The establish- 
ment of such an agency will avoid 
duplication and wastful expendi- 
ture. 


Incentive for Teachers 


As far as teachers are concer- 
ned, it is unfortunate that the 
Universities do not provide them 
with any incentive for research. 
A few years back, teachers were 
granted post-doctoral increments. 
In the Central Universities even 
this little was withdrawn under 
the directive of the UGC when 
the grades were revised in April 
1961. Has the revsion of grades 
anything to do with research ? 
This revision has benefited ever- 
yone, irrespective of whether one 
concentrates on research or 
neglects it. Is this not a retro- 
grade step? post-Doctoral incr- 
ments to teachers must be restor- 
ed in those Universities where 
this incentive has been withdrawn. 
Further, there should be more 
grants available for teachers 
to carry out their own 
research as well as to 
supervise the work of their stu- 
ents. In addition, Universities 
should be more liberal in sanc- 
tioning leave of absence on duty 
to supervise the work of their 
research scholars. 

Not the least important factor 
is appreciation of work. A true 
research worker does not cover 
money or a reward for his 
research work but he does expect 
a little appreciation. Leave alone 
appreciation, there are instances 
where merit has been penalised 
and wasters and idlers have been 
appointed or promoted to senior 
positions. Unless important per- 
sons in Universities, National 
Laboratories, industries, Govern- 
ment and semi-Government orga- 
nisations change their attitude 
and do away with the policy of 
‘selective omission’, the Nation 
cannot progress on right lines 
and the various conferences, 
seminars and symposia that we 
organise will serve the purpose 
of mental exercise only, without 
any practical benefit accruing to 
the country. 
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pume the British regime there 
used to be a thorough screen- 
ing of all candidates before they 
were given any Government emp- 
loyment. Any conviction for a 
criminal offence by a Court of 
Law debarred a person from 
Government service. In addition, 
the Police had special instructions 
to check on the political activities 
of the individuals. If any candi- 
date was reported of having any 
political affiliations, or for that 
matter any sympathy for any 
political party, he was considered 
anti-British and automatically 
rejected from Government emp- 
-loyment. The British came to 
rule this country and therefore. it 
is understandable that they would 
not recruit anybody who would 
not help them to subjugate India. 
After Independence, however, 
the procedure did not change 
except that any member of the 
ruling party was no longer con- 
sidered ineligible for Government 
employment. To debar a per- 
son from Government service 
because of his previous con- 
viction is adopted by most 
of the countries of the world 
and it can be justified to some 
extent. But rejecting a person 
in a democratic country for his 
political affiliation with any party 
cther than the ruling party 1s 
illegal, undemocratic and extre- 
mely unfair. To disagree with 
the policy adopted by the ruling 
party does not necessarily mean 
that the individual is anti-national 
or devoid of patriotism. In any 
Court of Law this policy will not 
hold good and it would be decla- 
red ultra vires. The Government 
knew about it, so they used it 
surreptitiously. 

A candidate is never informed 
the reasons for his rejection; he 
is simply informed that he was 
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not selected. Even at times it 
has been observed that if a ser- 
ving person had been detected of 
having any afñliation with any 
political party other than the 
ruling party then he was served 
with a notice stating that his servi- 
ces were no longer required. Under 
the Constitution, all Government 
servants served for the dura- 
tion of the pleasure of the Pre- 
sident, so the victim did not have 
a chance to go to Court for red- 
ress of the wrong done. This 
method was enforced more rigidly 
in the Defence and Police Ser- 
vices than in any other Depart- 
ment. The more Leftist party a 
person joined, the quicker was 
his dismissal. However, where 
a workers’ Union was permitted 
to function, members had some 
protection, but all individuals of 
the Defence and Police Services 
and officers of other departments 
had no protection whatsoever. 
The ruling party was sailing 
merrily along for twenty years 
under this arrangement, but the 
problem arose when after the 
Fourth General Election the Lef- 
tist parties took over adminis- 
tration in some of the States. 
Who is going to be debarred now 


that the Leftist parties are in - 


power? The old files which con- 
tained reports on the leaders of 
the Leftist parties were either des- 
troyed or sent to the Union 
Government. There was a com- 
motion all over the country, and 
in some States like Madras, the 
Chief Minister, Sri Bhaktavat- 
salam openly declared that the 
files were destroyed under his 
orders to avoid an embarrassing 
situation. The Intelligence orga- 
nisations, both at the Centre and 
in the States, were ata quandary 
and did not know what would be 
the future policy in preparing the 


Police Report. 

It came to such a state that 
the matter was brought up in the 
Parliament by the Opposition. 
The Home Minister, Sri Y. B. 
Chavan made a categorical state- 
ment that in future a person 
would not be debarred from 
Government Service for his poli- 
tical affiliation or views. He also 
stated that he had informed the 
State Governments to adopt a 
similar procedure. From his 
statement two pertinent questions 
may be, asked. The very fact 
that he had toissue such an inst- 
ruction ‘amounted to an open con- 
fession that such a sinister prac- 
tice had been in existence. So 
what about an explanation from 
the Government for adopting 
such an illegal method? The 
second question is, how would 
the Union Government ensure 
that the instructions supposed to 
have been issued by the Home 
Minister was strictly enforced ? 
Had he issued any definite pro- 
cedure to eliminate the possible - 
misuse of Police Report? The ans- 
wer is obviously in the negative. 

Considering the way the Union 
and the State Governments 
misused DIR and PDA in 
the past, the public is justi- 
fied in being sceptical ` in 
matters pertaining to the fairness 
of a Police Report. In any case, 
who is going to submit the report 
and who is going to act on it? The 
Police Officer who will initiate 
the report and the ‘other Officer 
who is supposed to act onit are 
inclined to be pro-ruling party, 
since during the last twenty years, 
officers having any other view 
have been carefully weeded out. ’ 
What happens if the initiating 
officer happens to mention in his 
report that a certain individual 
has some affiliation with some 
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Leftist party and on that basis 
the candidate is rejected? All 
the documents concerning the 
police report are graded and 
according to the instructions in 
force no other person can have 
access to them. Therefore, 
nobody would ever know any- 
thing about the cause of rejection 
of the candidate. Who knows, 
there might even be whispered 
instructions to these officers not to 
take too much notice of the overt 
instructions issued and to con- 
tinue to act as before. If a 
Government could adopt steal- 
thily such an irregular and unfair 
method forso many years then 
anything is possible for them. 
If the aim is to check only the 
record of previous convictions 
of a candidate, then why ask for 
a police report ? It can be ascer- 
tained from other sources. For 
example, the finger print experts 
have a record of all convicted 
personnel. The finger prints of 
` the candidate can easily be sent 
to them for verification. To 


ensure further, the name and ad- 
dress of the candidate need not be 
sent when verification is asked 
for. Alternatively conviction 
records can easily be kept Cent- 
rally and quick reference can be 
made from these records. 

It may be argued by the rul- 
ing party in power that only a 
conviction report is not enough. 
Police Report is still essential to 
ensure that anti-national elements 
do not infiltrate into Government 
service. This so-called “persons 
connected in anti-national acti- 
vity’ has become the greatest 
bogey of our time. Since the 
Emergency . has been lifted, 
Government has armed itself with 
Unlawful Activities (Amendment) 
Act. Any collaboration with 
any enemy country in any form 
will certainly constitute an anti- 
national activity. Again, if any- 
body is implicated in activity 
with any foreign power which 
might undermine national security 
then it may also bé accepted as 
anti-national. But mere advoca- 


New Vistas in Indo-Ethiopian 


i avast, newly emergent con- 
tinent like Africa, where the 
declared aim of economic and soci- 
al development is often influenced 
by history and the ties arising 
therefrom, sub-regional coopera- 
tion assumes considerable signifi- 
cance. 

It removes the artificial barri- 
ers created by the ex-colonial 
powers, and forges bonds among 
the various ethnic groups to 
march ahead towards a common 
destiny—freedom from economic 
domination, which alone can 
bring about complete indepen- 
dence without impairing healthy 
and fruitful inter-dependence. 
Only after a solid foundation 
has been laid for sub-regional 
cooperation, is it realistic to ex- 
pect similar efforts at the broad 
regional level. 

But the process inevitably has 
to be long drawn out, and pend- 
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ing its completion each indepen- 
dent State in Africa needs to 
concentrate on the advancement 
of its own people. That priority 
for fational interests does not 
unnecessarily overlook the needs 
and aspirations of the other deve- 
loping States in the sub-region, in 
the African continent and out- 
side, has been demonstrated by 
Ethiopia which along with the 
other developing nations of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
comprising the camp of “77”, 
has called upon the developed 
nations to seek mutually agreed 
solutions to problems of econo- 
mic development. 

Except for a brief interval 
during the Second World War, 
Ethiopia has been an indepen- 
dent country for many centuries. 
This historical privilege has not 
however led to complacency in 
post-war Africa Emperor Haile 


ting the policy adopted by an- 
other country being better than 
us does not become an anti- 
national activity. The term ‘secu- 
rity of the nation’ is very vague. 
Communication with China or 
Russia on subjects pertaining to 
say, commerce, or culture, 
should not be tantamount to anti- 
national activity. If thisis anti- 
national then communication 
with any country would be anti- 
national since no particular coun- 
try has been declared our enemy. 
The enlightened public knows 
that this so-called anti-national 
activity is nothing more than an 
eye-wash adopted by the present 
Government to suppress the move- 
ment which may ultimately be 
detrimental to their own interest. 
In any case, if somebody is really 
participating in any anti-national 
activity, then why not bring him 
before a Court of Law? Why 
adopt the underhand method of 
police report or arm the authori- 
ties with undemocratic means of 
Unlawful Activities Act ? 


Relations 


Selassie’s conservatism has not 
prevented him from actively 
participating in Pan-African 
affairs, and -it was at Addis 
Ababa that the Organisation of 
African Unity was set up in May 
1963. Ethiopia has shown will- 
ingness to participate in the 
East African Economic Com- 
munity at the sub-regional level 
and African Development Bank 
at the regional level. 

Before the Second World War 
there was little manufacturing 
activity in Ethiopia. Most of the 
people’s needs were met by local 
arts and crafts, and even in 1949 
it was estimated that there were 
about 10,000 factory workers, 
chiefly in Addis Ababa and Dire 
Dwa. It isin these two princi- 
pal cities that two of the largest 
plants are located. Since 1950, 
development of the economy, in 
particular of manufacturing in- 
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dustries, has proceeded rapidly, 
though planning was officially 
adopted only in 1957. Ethiopia 
completed its Second Five Year 
Plan Jast year. 

The value of manufactures 
inthe gross domestic product 
(GDP) had risen from 24.7 
million Ethopian dollars (SE) in 
1957 to $E 34.9 million in 1962, 
and doubled in the next three 
years. In 1962-64, the value of 
industrial production in GDP had 
inereased by 52 per cent. 

Spectacular growth rate was, 
however, achieved in the textile 
and food industries. Notable 
strides were madéinthe canned 
and frozen meat industries. In 
1964, food industry contributed 
34 per cent and the textile indus- 
try 35.7 per cent’ of , production 
in the manufacturing sector. 

Despite the rapid progress in 
the manufacturing sector in the 
last few years, Ethiopia’s major 
foreign exchange earner remains 
coffee which formed 60.8 per cent 
of total exports in 1964. Major 
markets for Ethiopia’s exports 
are Italy, Japan, West Germany, 
UK and USA. Exports to USA 
have been highest (SE 129.4 
million in 1964). 

Ethiopia, has a favourable ba- 
lance of payments position with 
USA, while imports from Italy, 
Japan, West Germany and UK 
have been increasing without a 
corresponding growth in export. 
The latest figures available are 
for 1964, when Ethiopia impor- 
ted goods worth SE 55.4 million 
from Italy, SE 45.8 million from 
Japan, SE 38.2 million from 
West Germany and SE 26.5 
million from UK. Exports to 


Italy totalled SE 18.6 million, 


Japan SE 6 million, West 
Germany SE 9.6 and UK SE 
10.6 million. 

Textile industry, which is a 
dominant branch of the manufac- 
turing sector, has been develop- 
ed by considerable public invest- 
` ment which was augmented by 
IFC loans and credits from Bri- 
tain and Italy. Substantial am- 
ounts of Japanese private capital 
have been invested in the textile 
industry, according to the Econo- 
mic Bulletin for Africa January 
1966). Soviet assistance was 
also to be provided for construc- 
tion ofa 55,000 tonne capacity 
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oil refinery at Asaab, the coun- 
try’s major sea-port. 

All these indicators of develop- 
ment of the manufacturing sector 
since 1957 would give an enti- 
rely lopsided picture of Ethiopia’s 
economy if the fact that agricul- 
ture continues to form about 70 
per cent of the GDP is ignored. 
Manufactures form only about 
6 per cent of GDP and mining 
less than one percent, though 
the latter is also getting more 
attention. - 

However, the main problems, 
as Ethiopia’s Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry, Abbebe 
Retta, told me, are ‘‘under-deve- 
lopment, technical knowhow, 
mobilisation from domestic sav- 
ings.” For, though a 4.3 per 
cent growthrate in the GDP is 
expected to have been achieved 
by the end of last year, per capita 
income has yet to be raised to 
reasonable standards by increas- 
ing domestic savings and capital 
formation growth rate which 
stood at 11 per cent in 1962. 

Retta suggested a “scheme for 
preferences that would include all 
manufactured and semi-manufac- 
tured products, particularly 
agricultural products and pro- 
cessed raw materials.” The Minis- 
ter who heads his country’s dele- 
gation to the Second UNCTAD 
suggested “removal of quantita- 
tive restrictions, establishment 
within UNCTAD of machinery to 
continue inter-government con- 
sultation to increase access to 
markets of primary commodity; 
and joint consideration of meas- 
ures for trade liberalisation and 
price stabilisation.” While the 
problems facing developing 
countries were in some respects 
similar, thus requiring common 
solution, in other respects these 
were different requiring different 
solutions. Concrete action had 
to be taken on the basis that the 
least developed among the deve- 
loping nations deserved special 
assistance. 

The stress laid by the Ethio- 
pian Minister in his statement to 
the plenary session of the Second 
UNCTAD, was on “defining 
positively a more rational inter- 
national division of labour.” 
Like the leader of the Indian 
delegation, Sri B. R. Bhagat, he 
did not castigate the developed 


’ nations for having failed to carry 


out the decision of the First 
UNCTAD. He referred to in- 
vestments from “meagre domes- 
tic savings” and said the develop- 
ing countries could tackle their 
problems speedily and effectively 
only if international support was 
forthcoming. Abbebe Retta also 
emphasised, like Sri Bhagat, that 
it was to the “mutual advantage” 
of the developed and developing 
countries to “arrive ata con- 
crete and , Practical programme 
of action.’ 

The seni of approach to- 
wards the Second UNCTAD, re- 
flected in the Indian and Ethio- 
pian statements, was not merely 
an outcome of the Algiers Char- 
ter but arose out of the codpera- 
tion that has been practised both 
at the international level and in 
bilateral relations. As many as 500 
Indian teachers are at present em- 
ployed by Ethiopian Government 
in higher secondary schools. 
Apart from Ethiopian students 
who study in India on Govern- 
ment scholarships, military train- 
ing is provided at the Dehra Dun 
Academy. A number of army 
officers are sent every year to the 
Imperial Military Academy in 
Harar to train Ethiopian youth. 
India has given financial assis- 
tance to Ethiopia under the Tech- 
nical and Economic Coopers: 
tion Programme. 

A study, no doubt, needs to be 
made of trade relations, as Ab- 
bebe Retta put it. India, he felt, 
could buy certain items like pro- 
cessed foodstuffs from Ethiopia, 
and Indian agricultural imple- 
ments which are in great demand 
in Ethiopia could be exported. 
Technica] knowhow for expand- 
ing the mining sector, for the in- 
stallation of hydropower projects, 
etc, could also be made available 
to Ethiopia. Considerable scope 
exists for opening up new vistas in 
trade relations and this will 
form the major item of discus- 
sion during Emperor Haile Selas- 
sie’s projected visit to India to- 
wards the end of March. The 
Emperor is known to be keen 
that steps should be taken in this 
direction so that the goodwill 
created by Indian businessmen 
in Ethiopia can be transformed 
into fruitful trade and economic 
cooperation. 
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FERTILISER, SWADESHI STYLE 


Your ecomomic commentator 
in his Notebook ‘Implica- 
tions of Fertiliser Surrender” 
(Mainstream, February 17, 1968) 
has made certain observations 
which hardly stand to reason. 
He says that if the choice is 
between naphtha and liquid 
ammonia, it is then easy to show 
that the import of ammonia 
would be more economical. How? 
He has not cared to substantiate. 


The Ministry’s argument is 
that since other countries are 
going in for naphtha-based fertili- 
sers, the demand of naphtha will 
go up and so will its prices. 
But we are the smartest people 
on the earth and we are quietly 
going in for ammonia-based fer- 
tilisers. Since the demand for 
ammonja will not go up, its 
pricies will come down and we 
will earn windfall profits. Won- 
derful : to say the least. 


` I do not know on what basis 
your cominentator has made the 
assertion that import of ammonia 
would be cheaper than that of 
naphtha. If he accepts this pro- 
position then there is hardly any 
logic in his objection that the 
annual recurring import bill of 
the Dharmsay Morarji’s proposal 
will be Rs 26 crores against the 
production of Rs 32 crore worth 
of fertilisers. 

There is no doubt that this 
particular proposal is a ‘mockery 
of a national production capaci- 
ty’. It is so precisely because, 
as in the drug industry, the pro- 
posal envisages the import of 
` semi-finished raw material. In 
fact, importing liquid ammonia 
instead of naphtha is like impor- 
ting yarn instead of cotton. 

Also, your commentator 
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makes the assertion that the sul- 
phur part of the Dharamsay 
Morarji proposal is “undoubtedly 
its attractive feature’. How? 
Again he cares not to take the 
Mainstream readers into confi- 
dence. The sulphur agreement 
has a very atrocious clause in it. 
According to the agreement, the 
prices of sulphur would be com- 
petitive with the sulphur available 
only from ‘conventional sources”. 
When the Secretary of the Petro- 
leum and Chemicals Ministry 
was asked at the press conference 
that if tomorrow the USSR offer- 
ed to sell sulphur, would they be 
taken into account in the adjust- 
ment of prices of sulphur import- 
ed under Dharamsay Morarji’s 
proposal, he categorically said 
no. 
The prices of sulphur are rig- 
ged up because the international 
cartels are perhaps the strongest 
in this scarce commodity. This 
clause of “conventional sources” 
has a history. The Refinery 
Agreements with foreign oil com- 
panies had a similar clause, When 
in early sixties, the USSR offered 
crude at cheaper prices, oil com- 
panies refused to lower their 
prices on the ground that the 
Soviet Union was not a ‘‘con- 
ventional source”. It took a good 
deal of hard bargaining under the 
leadership of the former Oil, 
Minister, Sri K.D. Malaviya, to 
persuade the foreign companies 
to bring down their prices. Fin- 
ally, the Damle Committee said 
said that the Soviet oil prices were 
commercial. 

Now the gain of the Damle 
Committee has been wasted by 
this new fertiliser deal. It is 
obvious that this catch of “com 
ventional sources” would be exp- 


loited to keep the sulphur prices 
unusually high. 

It must be added that your 
commentator is correct that the 
real choice should be between 
imported feedstock and indige- 
nous feedstook and not between 
imported naphtha and imported 
ammonia. More than the labou- 
red explanations given by your 
commentator, the choice between 
imported feedstock and indige- 
nous feedstock is determined by 
the export outlook of the coun- 
try. If like Japan we can hope to 
earn abundant foreign exchange 
in the near future, there may not 
be any harm in importing raw 
material if it is more efficient than 
the locally available raw material. 
Unfortunatley, the export pros- 
pects are at best modest. Thus, 
if we want to be self-reliant in 
the foreseeable future, we must 
learn to cut the coat according 
to the cloth. In other words. 
we must be cautious in undertak- 
ing recurring import commit- 
ments and must not permit indus- 
tries based on imported raw mate- 
rials. 

By the same token, the import 
of sulphur should be discouraged. 
Technical opinion in the country 
is firmly of the opinion that sul- 
phur is not indispensable, even in 
manufacturing complex fertilisers. 


' According to them, nitrate ferti- 


lisers which do not need sulphur 
are quite suitable for Indian con- 
ditions. 

In today’s context, the Swa- 
deshi does not mean the exhibi- 
tionist wearing of khadi but the 
maximum utilization of indigenous 
resources both human and mate- 
rial. 


Bombay KI.K 
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Spotlight on Ayub’s Dictatorship—II 


Te process of bureaucrats turn- 
ing into rulers began in Pakis- 
tan as early as 1951 as the result 
of the Muslim League leaders’ 
reliance more and more on the 
bureaucracy and the military to 
suppress the people. It entered 
its final phase with the military 
coup and an army officer of the 
British days becoming the ruler 
of Pakistan. The League leaders, 
who began this process had them- 
selves to face humiliation and‘ 
disgrace at the hands of the same 
set which they had helped to 
create. 


‘Strong Centre’—Its Results 


On assuming power, President 
Ayub Khan’s main concern has 
been that democracy must have 
no return in Pakistan. Hence, 
his anti-democratic Constitution. 
To justify it, he has launched 
a political crusade against the 
parliamentary form of govern- 
ment. Jn his book he argues, 
“actual experience had shown that 
this form of government, instead 
of serving the cause of people, 
had only encouraged divisive 
tendencies and brought the coun- 
try to the verge of collapse.” 

This is a poor argument. 
Pakistan had no ‘actual experien- 
ce’ of the parliamentary system. 
There had never been a parliament 
elected by the people nor even a 
General Election through direct 
voting and adult franchise in 
Pakistan. The rudimentary form 
of parliamentary system that 
Pakistan had, was not allowed 
to function by the reactionaries, 
of whom Ayub Khan was one. 
So, that argument is a hoax to 
deprive the people of their fun- 
damental right of directly electing 
their representatives to. the As- 
semblies and to deny the sover- 
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A PAKISTANI DEMOCRAT 


eign power of the clected parlia- 
ment, 

However, in explaining the 

- ‘divisive tendencies’ President 
Ayub says, “There were some 
working for a virtual separation 
of the two provinces in the name 
of autonomy. They also wanted 
to bring about disintegration of 
West Pakistan.”’ 

To understand the real mean- 
ing of these remarks, one has to 
look at some of the fundamental 
characteristics of the State of 
Pakistan. 

Pakistan is a multi-national 
State, inhabited by five national- 
ities-Bengalis, Sindhis, Punjabis, 
Pathans and Baluchis. Further, the 
two wings—East and West—are 
separated by a distance of more 
than a thousand miles. President 
Ayub also admits this, when he 
says that “the people of Pakistan 
consist of variety of races” and 
“we are divided into two 
halves.” 

It is because of this charac- 
teristic, that the democratic forces 
have all along been demanding 
that East Pakistan be given full 
regional autonomy and the natio- 
nalities of the West wing be 
given right of autonomy, and 
that a Federal Democratic Repub- 
lic of Pakistan be built on the 
basis of the autonomous pro- 
vinces. ` 

Experiences of the different 


e e 


Mainstream has received this 
contribution froma well-known 
Left-wing leader of Pakistan 
who has been working under- 
ground in East Pakistan. The 
first instalment of this article 
appeared in the issue of 

~ February 24, 1968. 


m 


multi-national countries prove 
that itis in this way that the 
problem of nationalities can be 
solved and also the State may 
have a strong and stable basis. 
The experience of the USSR 
proves it beyond any doubt. 

But, the rulers of Pakistan 
have discovered “divisive ten- 
dencies” and “secessionist” con- 
spiracy behind that justified and 
democratic demand. The Muslim 
League did it in the past and 
Ayub Khan is doing it now. 

It is against this democratic 
demand that President Ayub 
Khan has, like his predecessors, 
raised the cry of a “strong: 
centre’, He says: “Without a 
Strong central authority, the 
country cannot be held together.” 
By “strong central authority” 
he means an unitary form of 
government with the all-power- 
ful President at the apex. His 
Constitution is based on this. 

To provide an ideological 
basis for this dictatorial form of 
government, he says that “our 
ideology is Islam” and “Muslim 
nationalism,” by which the 
people consisting of “variety of 
races” and “divided into two 
halves” will be welded into “a 
cohesive nation”? And, he claims 
that his Constitution seeks to 
do so. 

President Ayub’s ideology of 
“Muslim Nationalism” is only 
another name for the old theory 
of “Muslims are One Nation” 
Dealing with this theory, the 
popular daily Ittefaq once wrote, 
“If that theory is correct, then 
Arab land, instead of being 
divided into -so many states, 
should have been one state.” 
The paper also posed the ques- 
tion, “why not, on the basis of 
that theory, form one state out 
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of West Pakistan and Afghanis- 
tan which are both contiguous 
and inhabited by Muslims?” The 
rulers of Pakistan had no reply. 

To justify his dictatorship, 
President Ayub is also trying to 
utilise the religious sentiments of 
the people by invoking the name 
of the Caliphs. Refering to the 
period of the Caliphs, he says 
that the Islamic history shows 
that ‘Central control must ramain 
in the hands of a.chosen leader.’ 

Further, to provide a histori- 
cal justification to his “strong 
centre”, he refers to Indian his- 
tory and says, “the community 
suffered after the Mughal Empe- 
ror Aurangzeb mainly because of 
the weakening of the central 
authority.” 

Apart from the fact that 
President Ayub is misinterpreting 
historical facts to suit his own 
purpose, those remarks show that 
he wants to apply the concepts of 
the by-gone days of the Caliphs 
and Mughal emperors to modern 
days. This shows his mental 
make-up. 

. President Ayub’s final and 
practical logic is that by a ‘strong 
centre’, he has brought political 
- ‘stability’ to the country. 

But, mere ‘stability’ —the con- 
tinuation of a certain regime for 
a long period is no index of the 
well-being of the people. Salazar’s 
or Franco’s regime is ‘stable’ for 
about three decades. The Con- 
gress government at the centre in 
India is also ‘stable’ for the last 
two decades. But, the condition 
of the people of Portugal or 
Spain or India is well known. 

Ayub Khan’s ‘strong centre’ 
and ‘stability’ have brought no 
better results for the people of 
Pakistan. Let us see what his 
‘strong centre’ has done vis-a-vis 
the rights of the various linguis- 
tic people. 

Let us take the case of West 
Pakistan first. One Unit was 
imposed in West Pakistan in 1955. 
Ayub Khan was one of the main 
architects of One Unit. In his 
‘document’ of 1954, he wrote that 
‘West Pakistan, in order to deve- 
lop properly’ ‘must be welded 
into one unit.” What are the 
developments’ ? 

(a) There is one provincial 
legislature in West Pakistan. By 
virtue of the numerical majority 
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of the people of Punjab in that 
wing and due to the indirect 
method of election, the Punjabi 
vested interests dominate in that 
legislature. 

(b) Urdu has been imposed 

as medium of instruction in 
former Sind, Baluchistan, and 
NWF province to the exclusion of 
the language of the people of 
those regions—Sindhi, Brahui and 
Pusto. 
(c) All of the few industries 
in Baluchistan or Sind are owned 
by ex-Indian and Punjabi big 
capitalists—Adamiji, Dawood, 
Saigal, etc. Poor Baluchis and 
Sindhis are only wage-slaves in 
those concerns. 

(d) A very big portion of the 
lands, reclaimed and irrigated by 
the Ghulam Muhammad barrage 
in Sind, has been allotted to many 
well-to-do people of the Punjab, 
on the plea of ‘rehabilitating ex- 
military’, whereas a vast number 
of Sindhi peasants remain land- 
less. 

(e) Baluchistan, Sind and 
NWFP are far less developed than 
the Punjab and Karachi. 

(f) Ghaus Muhammed Bezen- 
zo, the well-known Baluch lea- 
der said on the floor of the 
National Assembly in 1966 that 
“not a single lamp is lighted in 
a Baluch home by the Sui gas of 
Baluchistan, but it feeds the 
industries of the big capitalists at 
Karachi” and that “there is not a 
single Baluchi in the Baluch 
Regiment.” 

So, One Unit only serves the 
interests of the vested interests 
and is a weapon of national sup- 
pression and discrimination. 
There is ample justification for 
the complaints of the Baluchis, 
Sindhis, and others that ‘our 
lands have been turned into a 
colony of the Punjab vested 
interests’, 

Now, take the case of East 
Pakistan. All the big industrial 
concerns, banks and commerce 
are controlled by the non-Bengali 
big business—Adamji, Dawood, 
Saigal, Bawany, among others. 
They have their bead offices at 
Karachi. The profit, which they 
earn by exploiting the resources 
and workers of East Pakistan, 
is not re-invested in this region, 
but is transferred to Karachi. 
This flight of capital, which has 


amounted to Rs 1000 crores dur- 
ing the last 15 years, according to 
the estimates of some prominent 
economists, has very adversely 
affected the development of this 
province. Today, great disparity 
exists inthe economic develop- 
ment of the East and West wing 
and is on the increase. So, 
the people of East Pakistan com- 
plain that their land is being 
plundered by the big capitalists of 
West Pakistan. 

Thus, the ‘strong centre’ and 
‘stability’ of the Ayub regime 
has been to the advantage of the 
reactionary big bourgeoisie—the 
Adamjis, Dawoods. Saigals and 
others, who have spread their 
tentacles of exploitation through- 
out the country, whereas the 
political, economic and cultural 
rights of the various nationali- 
ties have been trampled under 
foot. As a consequence, racial 
suspicions—Baluchis versus Pun- 
jabis, Pathans versus Punjabis, 
East Pakistanis versis West Pakis- 
tanis, etc, are poisoning the poli- 


tical life of Pakistan. Ayub 
Khan’s ‘strong centre’, instead 
of building ‘a cohesive nation’, 


is encouraging ‘divisive tenden- 
cies’ among the people. 

But, when the democratic 
forces rise against this and dem- 
and autonomy and democracy, 
they are threatened with ‘civil war’ 
and the ‘language of arms’ (these 
are President Ayub’s own words 
uttered in East Pakistan in 1966); 
and police violence is unleashed 
against them. 

But, the national feeling of a 
linguistic nationality and its just 
demands cannot be misled by 
invoking the name of religion, 
nor the problem of the nationali- 
ties in Pakistan can be solved 
by a ‘strong centre and 
terror. So, the fight of the peo- 
ple of East Pakistan, Baluchistan, 
etc, for autonomy, together with 
the demands for democracy, civil 
liberty and for economic reforms 
goes on. The military coup or 
Ayub’s dictatorial regime has 
not been able to liquidate it. 


‘A Pillar of Stability’ 


To bolster up his regime, Pre- 
sident Ayub Khan has also faun- 
ched some ‘Basic Measures’, The 
institution of ‘Basic Democracy’ 
or ‘Basic Democrats’ (BDs) ïs 
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one such ‘measure’ a very impor- 
tant one at that. 

The sycophants of the Ayub 
regime proclaim that this institu- 
tion is ‘an innovation of the Pre- 
sident.’ But, the idea for such 
an institution was first put for- 
ward by the USA imperialists at 
a SEATO meeting, held at Bang- 
kok in 1954. The then Pakistan 
Government left it in a cold stor- 
age. Ayub Khan has given life 
to it. 

. He says that the ‘Basic Demo- 
cracies’ ‘should reflect the repre- 
sentation of the people. 

But what are these BDs ? First, 
as has been said, they form the 
electoral college for electing the 
President and the Assemblies. 
Their number being only 80,000 
throughout the country, the 
Assembly constituencies are also 
small—generally, 250 BDs elect 
a member to the provincial As- 
sembly and 500 to the National 
Assembly. The consequence is 
this: the number of voters for a 
seat in the Assembly being very 
much limited, the rich people 
among the contestants—they 
generally belong to the govern- 
ment party—prefer to take the 
shortest path to the Assembly by 
purchasing votes. The BDs also 
know this and many amongst 
them sell their votes to the high- 
est bidder. 

So, the method of election, 
introduced by the Ayub regime, 
has turned the election into a 
corruption-racket and the BDs 
into a set of corrupted people. 

Second, the BDs also form the 
Union Councils in their respec- 
tive unions. Some tasks of ‘deve- 
lopment’, such as, the construction 
of roads and culverts, called 
‘Works Programme’ have been 
entrusted to these Councils. A 


lump sum is granted to 
these Councils for those 
‘works’. About Rs 40 crores 


(Rs 25 crores in East Pakistan 
and Rs 15 crores in the West 
wing) are yearly spent for those 
‘works’. This huge sum is gran- 
ted audit-free. Consequently, the 
‘Works Programme’ has been 
another of source’ corruption for 
the BDs. i 
Third, the funds granted to 
the BDs are subject to sanction 
by the Circle Officer and the Sub- 
divisional Officer, who have also 
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got the powers of supervision 
over the functions of the BDs. 
This makes the BDs subservient 
to the bureaucrats. 

Fourth, the money granted to 
the BDs for ‘Works Programme’ 
is given to the Government as 
‘grant? by the ;USA from their 
counter-part fund, created out of 
the sale of PL 480 wheat-aid to 
Pakistan and deposited in Pakis- 
tan in the USA account. 

So, the Basic Democracy is 
an institution which is a depot of 
corruption, subservient to the 
bureaucrats and fed by USA 
money. 

In fact, by conjuring up this 
institution of Basic Democracy, 
Ayub Khan has created a new ves- 
ted interest throughout the coun- 
try, especially in the rural areas. 
The BDs have also some power 
of trying petty offences as well as 
of granting nationality certificate 
in their respective areas. By vir- 
tue of this power, their ‘connec- 
tions’ with the bureaucrats and 
their authority in the ‘Works 
Programme’, the BDs are playing 
havoc with the lives of simple- 
minded rural people. To the 
common peasantry, they are a 
symbol of oppression and corrup- 
tion. 

In their selfish interests, many 
ofthe BDs have become the 
strongest supporters of the Ayub 
regime and firm opponents of 
parliamentary democracy. The 
BDs, therefore, form a ‘pillar’ of 
the ‘stability’ of the regime 
Ayub and a rus- 
ted army in his crusade against 
democracy ! 


New Life for Feudalism 


‘Land Reforms’ and ‘educa- 
tional reforms’ are two most 
important ‘Basic Measures’ of 
Ayub Khan, other than ‘Basic 
Democracy’, 

Pakistan is an agrarian coun- 
try with 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture and 
60 per cent of the national income 
coming from it. Any political 
leader or party, who will bring 
about real agrarian reforms, will 
be held in high esteem by the 
people of this country. 

It is because of this that Pre- 
sident Ayub Khan is trying to 
make much capital out his ‘land 
reform’ measures. 


But, what are the results of 
these measures ? Here also, let 
us take the case of West Pakis- 
tan first. 

Ayub Khan writes that prior 
to his ‘land reform’, the position 
in the West wing was as follows: 
“50 per cent of the available 
lands in the Punjab, a little less 
than 50 per centin the North 
West Frontier an over 80 per cent 
in Sind was in the possession of 
a few thousand absentee land- 
lords”, whereas ‘65 per cent of 
the owners had holdings of less 
than 5 acres each”. 

In simple words, a few big 
landlords held monopoly over 
lands'and about 70 per cent of 
the peasantry were landless and 
poor. 

So, radical land reforms was 
the insistent demand of the demo- 
cratic and liberal forces after 
independence. The rising bour- 
geoisie was supporting this de- 
mand. The big feudals were also 
feeling that their position was 
untenable and were seeking new 
avenues Of exploitation through 
investments in industry and com- 
merce. 

It was in this context that the 
land reform measures of Ayub 
Khan were introduced in 1962. 
Jagirdari was abolished, but the 
crucial thing—the ceiling on land 
holding was fixed as high as 
“500 acres of irrigated and 1000 
acres of unirrigated land”. 

This ceiling was much higher 
than that demanded by the demo- 
cratic forces and even higher than 
that recommended by the Mus- 
lim League Land Reforms Com- 
mission. Further, the orchards 
of the feudals were not touched. 

However, these measures have 
put a curb on feudalism in West 
Pakistan, The big feudal lords 
had to forego some of their privi- 
leges and had to part with slices 
of their lands. But they got com- 
pensation and as President Ayub 
says, “The landlords were gua- ' 
ranteed a fair and equitable deal”. 
The middle landlords and the 
rich peasants also did not suffer 
because of the high ceiling. 

But, what about the vast num- 
ber of landless and poor pea- 
sants? Ayub Khan says that 
2.7 million acres of .Jand, surren- 
dered by the landlords, have 
been “distributed to the tenants 
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and other deserving claimants.” 
But, this ‘distribution’ meant that 
those lands were put on sale and 
the middle landowners and the 
rich peasants purchased the major 
portion of those. The landless 
and the poor peasants got almost 
nothing, simply because they had 
no money to buy lands. 

So, after the ‘land reforms’, 
the number of landless and poor 
peasants has not been reduced. 
Haris (landless peasants) still 
form a great bulk of the entire 
population of the former Sind. 
Further, Batai (share-cropping) 
remains in tact. Usury exists as 
before, and according to the 
report of the Agricultural Census 
Commission, the total debt of the 
three crores of West Pakistan 
peasants is Rs 103 crores ! : 

_ So, though some curbs have 
been put on feudalism in West 
Pakistan through Ayub Khan’s 
‘land reforms’, yet powerful rem- 
nants of feudalism do exist there. 
President Ayub Khan also admits 
that ‘My anxiety was not to des- 
troy the existing system but to 
improve upon it.’ 

What is that improvement ? 
A larger number of middle feudal 
lords have stepped into the shoes 
of a few very big ones, and that 
is all. 

In East Pakistan, Ayub Khan’s 
‘Jand reforms’ had another aspect. 
Peasant movement was fairly 
strong in this wing before Inde- 
pendence and Partition. As an 
impact of that movement, the 
Muslim League Government had 
passed a Land Acquisition Act in 
1950, by which Zamindary was 
abolished and land ceiling was 
fixed at 33 acres. Share crop- 
ping and usury of course, remai- 
ned.: Besides, there were many 
loopholes, through which the 
landowners could keep more 
lands than fixed by ceiling. The 
democratic forces had criticised 
these reforms as half-hearted and 
demanded more radical reforms. 

But the Ayub regime has 
raised that ceiling from 33 acres 
to 125 acres. No relief has been 
given tothe landless and poor 
peasants who comprise 76 percent 
of the peasant population of this 
wing. Obviously, itis no ‘land 
reform’ but a palpably counter- 
revolutionary measure to appease 
the jotedars. 
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But, why did Ayub Khan put 
acurb on feudalism in West 
Pakistan and raise the land ceil- 
ing in the East wing ? The reply 
to this question will provide the 
clue to the motive behind his 
‘land reforms’. 

On his ‘reforms’ in West Pakis- 
tan he says, “A strong new 
middle class would surely emerge 
which would be able to make its 
influence felt in future elections 
as well as on other aspects of 
community life.” 

On East Pakistan, he says, 
“They (politicians) divided the 
country into bits and pieces, and 
by adopting punitive and extreme 
types of so-called reforms des- 
troyed the entire middle class.” 
But ‘you must have a class of 
people interested in investing in 
land..’ 

So, by curbing the big land- 
lords of West Pakistan, whose 
position was untenable, and by 
raising the ceiling in the East 
wing, President Ayub Khan has 
sought to stabilise ‘a strong new 
middle class’, that is, middle land- 
lords and rich peasants, on 
whom his regime hopes to depend 
for ‘future elections’. This is the 
crux of Ayub Khan’s much vaun- 
ted ‘land reforms’. 

Naturally, President Ayub 
Khan has no concern for the 
millions of landless and poor 
peasants. In his volumnous auto- 
biography, there is not even a 
mention of these two words—the 
landless and the poor peasant. 


These real men behind the 
plough have not received a 
chatak of land through the 


«land reforms” rather their con- 
dition has worsened due to high 
cost of living and increased rent 
and tax. 

By his ‘land reforms’, Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan has actually 
given a new lease of life to feuda- 
lism in Pakistan. As a result, the 
chronic food deficit in East Pakis- 
tan continues and it rose as high 
as two million tons in 1966-67. 
West Pakistan, the traditional 
granary, has also a short-fall in 
food production. 

This food deficit is keeping 
Pakistan dependent on USA’s 
PL 480 wheat aid. This is the 
result of Ayub Khan’s agrarian 
Reforms ! 

Anyone protesting against this‘ 


‘Jand reforms’ and demanding 
abolition of the remnants of feu- 
dalism and land to the tillers 
finds his place behind the prison 
bars. 


Education Denied To People 


While ‘Basic Democracies’ and 
the ‘land reforms’ of the Ayub re- 
gime could be introduced more 
or less smoothly with the backing 
of the military might. the ‘Basic 
Measures’ for ‘the reconstruction 
of the system of education’ could 
not be so. Defying military terror, 
the student community of both 
East and West Pakistan built up 
a strong movement against the 
educational ‘reforms’ of Ayub 
Khan, which the students termed 
as ‘not reform, but restriction of 
education.” 

In fact, in the name of ‘im- 
proving the quality of education’, 
admission to higher classes was 
being strictly restricted and the 
number of schools and colleges 
were sought to be reduced by 
those ‘reforms’. The students in 
a body rose against it in Septem- 
ber, 1962. The Government 
tried to suppress the movement 
by tear gas and bullets. When 
that failed, the Government had 
to retreat and ‘to defer’ the im- 
plementation of the ‘reforms.’ 

But, other ‘Measures’ have 
been introduced through other 
means. Autonomous powers of 
the Universities have been cur- 
tailed by ordinances. Various 
restrictions have been put on the 
extra-academic activities of the 
students ‘to keep them away from 
politics.” Heads of the educa- 
tional institutions are being forc- 
ed to act as gendarmes, and 
‘loyal’ people are being posted 
as heads of Universities and 
Colleges. Besides, rustications 
and arrests of student leaders for 
fighting for students’ demands 
and democracy, lathi charges on 
students’ demonstrations for the 
same demands and punitive ex- 
peditions of the police inside 
educational institutions have bce- 
come a common feature of the 
Ayubshahi. 

The Ayub regime has reasons 
to do so. The students, especially 
of East Pakistan, had fought 
many glorious battles against the 
Muslim League regime, had also 
first unfurled the banner of first 
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revolt against the military regime 
in February, 1962, for auto- 
nomy and democracy; and it was 
at the hands of these students 
the Ayub regime had to court a 
defeat in September, 1962. So, 
thatthe students were to be tamed 
by punitive measures. 

But, by these measures, the 
academic life of the students have 
been disrupted. Moreover, 
enhancement of tuition fees and 
other incidental charges as well 
as increase in the price of text 
books and writing paper have 
made education so costly that it 
has gone outside the reach of the 
sons and daughters of the com- 
mon people. Further, the press 
in East Pakistan abounds in re- 
ports that many primary schools 
in the rural areas are in asad 
plight due to paucity of funds. 

Actually, education is being 
denied to the common masses of 
the people and itis no wonder 
that the percentage of literacy 
is only 21, even after 20 years of 
independence. 


Paradise For Big Business 


The ‘measures’ of this regime 
in the field of industry is no less 
illuminating. President Ayub 
says that under his regime ‘com- 
mercial and business circles’ “are 
getting more and more oppor- 
tunities.” 

This is true beyond any doubt. 
Before Ayub Khan’s take-over, 
Adamji, Bawany, Saigal, Dawood, 
Amir Ali, Fancy and few others 
headed the list of ‘the commer- 
cial and business circles’ of 
Pakistan. Through the ‘oppor- 
tunities’ of the Ayub regime, some 
high-placed civil and military 
officers have turned capitalists 
and joined the ranks of big busi- 
ness. To mention a few: An ex- 
Chief of the Staff of the Pakistan 
army, who is alsoa close rela- 
tive of the President, is the head 
of the Gandhara Industries 
(started in 1960), of which Capt 
Gahar Ayub, the eldest son of 
the President, is also a leading 
partner. An exbureaucrat is the 
chief promoter of the Eastern 
Federal Union Insurance Com- 
pany, which is one of the biggest 
insurance concerns in the coun- 
try. 

; Jute and cotton textile are the 
biggest of Pakistan’s industries 
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and those big business houses 
own, among themselves, the big 
jute and cotton textile mills. 
They have investments in many 
other branches of industry too. 
They had the lion’s share in the 
coastal shipping between Karachi 
and Chittagong and in jute and 


tea trade. They control the big 
insurance concerns and above 
all, the five big commercial 


bank. They are also the mains 
shareholders and directors of ‘the 
Press Trust? which controls al- 
most all the dailies of the coun- 
try. 

In fact, they are a small 
group of monopolists controlling 
the industries and commerce as 
well as the Press of Pakistan, and 
they have risen to this position 
in a meteoric way. 

Pakistan’s native capitalism 
began to develop from 1950-51. 
From that time, the Muslim 
League Government liberally 
granted licenses and permits, al- 
most exclusively to those capi- 
talists. 

Ayub regime further extended 
those facilities by abolishing 
price control, and by giving them 
‘tax holiday’ and other privileges. 

A stable and powerful state 
sector is considered to be essen- 
tial for the development of in- 
dustries in a developing country. 
But, to appease the few favoured 
capitalists, the Muslim League 
government had adopted a strange 
policy of  ‘dis-investment’, by 
which industries built in the 
public sector, were to be gradu- 
ally sold to private owners. 

Ayub regime is putting that 
policy into practice with zeal. 
‘Free economy’ is the declared 
policy of this regime and some 
profitable industries of the pub- 
lic sector have already been sold 
to Dawood and Gandhara and 
more are going to be sold. 

Thus, the few fortunate capi- 
talists, who began thriving under 


' the Muslim League regime, have 


blossomed into monopolists with- 
in a decade through the ‘oppor- 
tunities’ afforded by the Ayub 
regime. This is really a ‘revolu- 
tion’ ! 

But, as a result of this ‘revolu- 
tion’, the prices of food and 
other essential commodities have 
risen skyhigh. The price of rice 
has risen by at least 80 percent 


and of other essential commodi- 
ties by about 100 percent from 
1962 to 1967, over and obove 
the previous price index which 
was already high. Sufferings of 
the common people, therefore, 
know no bounds. But the mono- 
polists are minting huge profits. 
As an example, inthe year 1959- 
60, that is, a year after the mili- 
tary coup, the jute mill-owners 
made a profit which surpassed 
the total volume of their paid-up 
capital. 

On the other hand, the work- 
ing class is being mercilessly ex- 
ploited. While in 1959-60, the 
jute mill magnates made that 
huge profit,a jute worker of 
East Pakistan was receiving only 
Rs 64 as total wage. The con- 
dition of the railway workers was 
similar and that of the textile and 
others were worse. 

Further, since the military coup, 
many trade union rights of the 
workers, the right to form unions, 
the right to collective bargaining, 
etc. have been rigidly curtailed. 
Lives of the workers have been 
Sought to be regimented by set- 
ting up police camps in some 
factories of the big capitalists and 
by planting spies in workers’ 
barracks. 

When the’ workers resisted 
these and went on strike for liv- 
ing wage and trade union rights, 
they had to face severe repression 
in the form of dismissals, impri- 
sonments, police firings and even 
stripes. 

So, suppression of the trade 
union movement and of the rights 
of the workers, on the one hand, 
and full ‘opportunities’ for the 
monopolists, on the other, have 
the corner-stone of the indus- 
trial and labour policy of the 
‘revolutionary’ regime of Ayub 
Khan. 

The generous attitude of the 
Ayub regime to Big Business is 
not limited within the national 
plane alone. It extends to foreig- 
ners also. 

The Muslim League Govern- 
ment had long ago assured the 
foreign capitalists that their capi- 
talin Pakistan would never be 
nationalised without due com- 
pensation and that there would 
be no bar to remittances of pro- 
fit to their home countries. 

Ayub regime has again and 
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again asserted those two points 
and has further assured the for- 
eign capitalists that there will be 
no bar to the repatriation of 
their capital even. 

So, the delegations of the 
big capitalists of USA, West 
Germany, Britain and Japan, 
who visit Pakistan now-a-days, 
highly eulogise the Ayab regime 
and certify that ‘the climate for 
investment is good in Pakistan’: 


Foreign imperialist capital is also 
infiltrating into Pakistan—with 
USA topping the list with Rs 
1500 crores, given through aids 
and loans. 

The ‘revolutionary’ regime of 
President Ayub Khan has made 
Pakistan a paradise for the big 
bourgeoisie, both native and 
foreign. 


(To be Concluded Next Week) 


Kenya: Real Issues 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


A™pst the hue, and cry raised 
in the Parliament about the 
pitiable plight of persons of Indian 
origin in Kenya, reason and ob- 
jectivity have become the casu- 
alty. 


It is often ignored that Kenya 
became an independent State four 
and half years ago. The number 
of Asians in this East African 
State is estimated at 185,000. Of 
this, some 100,000 are “citizens 
of the United Kingdom”? and 
60,000 have acquired (or are 
entitled to) citizenship of Kenya. 
Those holding Indian passports 
total about 4,000. 


Soon after independence, 
Indians like other Asians were 
asked to take up Kenyan citizen- 
ship within two years. Only re- 
cently, the Government intro- 
duced an Immigration Act re- 
quiring persons other than those 
who were Kenyan citizens to take 
out work and residence permits. 
A new law licensing all trades 
and restricting non-citizens to 
trade in certain items and cer- 
tain areas has also come into 
force. 


It is obvious, therefore, that 
the Kenya Government has not 
introduced any racial segrega- 
tion, distinguishing Indians from 
Africans or other Asians. Those 
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who have taken care to appre- 
ciate the viewpoint of an emerg- 
ing independent State have been 
left untouched. The axe has 
fallen on others—Indians or non- 
Indians—who, either because 
they held a heavy purse or were 
UK nationals, treated the Kenya 
Africans as ‘second class” citi- 
zens. These “UK Indians or 
Asians”? neither emulated their 
compatriots who had identified 
their interests with those of the 
Kenya Africans, nor did they 
heed their own Governments’ 
warning to that effect. 


This is not intended to 
suggest that the Government of 
India or the Indian people should 
completely ignore these ‘‘defaul- 
ters’? who despite their Indian 
origin hardly care to look back 
home. Government of India’s 
exchequer does not get any con- 
tribution from them towards the 
scarce foreign exchange resources. 
Even those who return home— 
temporarily or otherwise—put on 
an air of superiority not only in 
regard to their own brethren here 
but also in relation to Africans 
who continue to feel exploited by 
them. Instances are not lacking 
where Africans characterise 
Indians in their country as ‘‘neo- 
colonialists” in so far as they 
refuse to mix with them in more 


than a formal fashion. Even 
those who go as employecs of the 
East African Governments treat 
these countries as a stepping stone 
for landing into Canada and the 
USA. 

Should the GOl take up 
cudgels on behalf of these Indians, 
with the respective African 
Governments ? While the Indian 
diplomats in African countries, 
asin other parts of the world 
need not be defended for their 
obsession with acquiring modern 
gadgets during their tenure abroad, 
it is certainly too much to expect 
the GOI to press upon indepen- 
dent States to treat Indians as 
privileged persons. The Indian 
public and Swatantra MPs, Sii 
Dayabhai Patel and Sri B. N. 
Antani need only be told that the 
Governments of independent 
States in Africa--as in India— 
cannot but plan the future socio- 
economic development of their 
citizens. Thirty years should cer- 
tainly be enough for Dr Antani- - 
as for other Indians in Kenya-- 
to be aware of the aspirations of 
an African who has suffered en- 
ough at the hands of foreigners, be 
they colonialists or other interests 
controlling major sectors of their 
economies. 

Itisin this context that the 
permission to return to India and 
customs facilities given by New 
Delhi would undoubtedly appear 
to be more than sufficient. Though, 
it is known in informed quarters 
that these Indians would prefer 
going to UK. and use Bedi Bun- 
der, Porbunder, Bombay and 
Murmagao only as brief stopover 
for landing in London. Kenya 
Government should be expected 
togo no further than allowing 
them to take one car which isin 
use for a year, houschold effects 
and Rs 10,000 worth jewellery 
free of duty. 

The GOI, however, docs not 
have to be on the defensive in 
impressing upon the British 
Government its moral responsi- 
bility about accepting those 
Indians and Asians, who are UK 
citizens. For, the British cannot 
escape the responsibility for their 
citizens, though the Immigration 
Bill shortly to be introduced 
seeks to do just that. British 
Home Secretary James Callaghan’s 

(Continued on Page 33) 


Glimpses of Birla Companies 
E S. CHANDRA SEKHAR 


On February 24, 1968, Sri S. Chandra Sekhar, Congress Member of Rajya Sabha, 


in course of the proceedings of the House, placed two documents on the table of the 


Rajya Sabha. 


These were two memoranda that Sri Chandra Sekhar had submitted 


to the Ministry of Industrial Development and Company Affairs, containing alle- l 
gations against the Birla group of Companies. The text of these two documents is 
published below and will be continued in the subsequent issues of Mainstream. ae 


INDIA LINOLEUMS LTD. 


In this company, large amounts of salaries are 
given to the wives and other relatives of the senior 
executives of Birla group. These recipients of salaries 
do not work at all nor do they make any contribution 
to the company and yet in order to reduce the profits 
of the company and defraud the Central revenues, 
this method is resorted to. The names of the recipients 
together with their salaries are given below: 

(i) Smt Mohinidevi Thirani © 

Designation Art Adviser 

Year of appointment 1963 

Present Salary Rs. 2,000 per month. 

She is the wife of Sri R. D. Thirani who was for 
some time designated as General Manager of India 
Linoleums Ltd. and now President of the same. He 
- is also a highly paid executive of Birla Jute, etc. . Mr 
Thirani’s own salary from this ‘company was Rs 
1,700 till 1965-66 when it was raised to Rs 2,000. 
His wife who was Art Adviser was given a higher 
salary than him. This extra payment through the 
wife reduced the tax liability not only of the Com- 
pany but also of'tħe husband. 


(ii) Smt Ashadevi Saha | 


Designation 

Salary 

The same lady is also employed by Birla Jute 
Mills as a designer and has salary there of Rs 1,250 
per month. Thus, she is drawing a consolidated 
salary of Rs 3,250 per month from the two companies. 


(iii) Smt Ushadevi Sabu 


She also, like Ashadevi, gets Rs. 2,000 from India 
Linoleums and Rs. 1,250 from Birla Jute, making a 
consolidated salary of Rs 3,250 per month. 

Both these ladies aré daughters-in-law of Sri 
Tarachand Sabu. First is the wife of M. K. Sabu and 
the other is the wife of R. K. Sabu. It is interesting 
to note that R. K. Sabu with his wife, always stay at 
Chandigarh. ni 


Sales Adviser 
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Rs 2,000 per month. ` 


(iv) Smt Kamladevi Sabu 


_ She is drawing Rs. 2,500 per month from India 
Linoleums and Rs. 1,001 from Birla Jute. She is 
supposed to be employed by the Head Office of these 


companies getting a consolidated salary of Rs. 3,501 


per month. She is the wife of Tarachand Sabu who 
draws his emoluments from several concerns includ- 
ing Birla Jute, Hindustan Aluminium and his total 
emoluments, it is believed, comes to about Rs. 50,000 


per month. 


(v) Sri S. P. Chhauchharia 


He is employed by Birla Jute Head Office and is 
getting a salary of Rs. 2,875 per month. He is the 
son of one Sri N. K. Chhauchharia who is employed 
ae Jute and is a Director of India Linoleums 

td. 


. It is interesting to note that Sri S. P. Chhauch- 
haria is a student in Birla Institute of Technology, 
Ranchi. This year, he is in the Final Degree class. 
He is getting a salary of Rs. 2,875. In past years, his 
salary was Rs 1,700. 

(b) India Linoleunis Ltd. receive large amounts 
in cash from time to time which it did not account 
in their account books. These amounts were passed 
over to one Sri Hiralal Sharma, the Head Cashier 
in Birla Jute. He is the confidant of Sri R. K. Chhau- 
chharia. It is believed that there is sufficient docu- 
mentary evidence in the company to prove the receipt 
of these accounts. 


(c) Import Duty Drawback 


Claims made and realised far in excess of the 
actuals. If these cases are re-opened and checked, 
particularly for the year 1964-65, 1965 66 and 1966- 
67, interesting facts will came to light. 

(d) Every year, large amounts are paid to a Trust 
called “Sukriti Trust of Shri S. K. Birla”. It would 
be interesting to know what this Trust is and why 
these amounts are paid. 
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Further sums are also taken by one Kedia who is 
looking after the Trust in the name of a person called 
Gopal Bhattacharyya as commission on sales of 
laminated goods to Fertilizer Corporation. Vou- 
chers are prepared in the name of Gopal Bhatta- 
charyya but they are receipted by Kedia himself and 
the payments are always made in cash. 

(e) Supplies of laminated jute bags are invariably 
made in lower specifications to meet the competition 
and yet make profit. 

(f) For sometime past, profits made on export 
sales are exempt from income-tax. In this company, 
however, these profits are not actually worked out 
but taken on pro-rata basis between home sales and 
export sales. This is wrong-as profits on exports are 
bound to be lower than those on home sales. 

(g) Although this company’s financial position 
is such that it does not require any borrowed funds, 
yet it has taken a loan of Rs 20 to 30 Jakhs from 
United Commercial Bank and have given in turn the 
same amount to Birla Jute Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

(h) Because of their monopoly position in the 
country, they have been increasing the prices of the 
Linoleum arbitrarily. The price structure of lino- 
leum has never been examined either by the Tariff 
Commission or any other competent body with the 
result that they have been left free to fix whatever 
price they liked. It will be observed that between 
1959 and 1963, prices of all varieties increased by 
about 50 per cent. Similarly, the price of common 
varieties purchased by Government also increased by 
50 per cent. For plain and printed varieties, the prices 
have been raised since 1952 by over 250 per cent. 

(i) For all civil and defence requirements of 
linoleum purchased by the Director of Supplies, 
Calcutta, the price of India Linoleum is taken as a 
guide without actually going into the details, with the 
result that their profits on the plain brown quality 
3.2 mm. thick sold to Government in 1965 was 67.5 
per cent net. Almost 100 per cent of the plain brown 
product is purchased by Government for Navy, De- 
fence and the Railways. 

(j For Bombay, the company has deal agency 
arrangement in order to oblige Messrs Narendra 
Udyog Pvt. Ltd. which is G. D. Birla’s son-in-law’s 
firm. To this company, India Linoleum pays annually 
about Rs 70,000 as commission. 

(k) In the pre-devaluation incentive scheme, 
they made exaggerated claims and got the same pas- 
sed with the help of Sri Manubhai Shah. For instance, 
their import contents in printed linoleum (jute, hes- 
sian base) is hardly 5 per cent but they got incentive 
at the rate of 40 per cent by manipulating the import 
contents. As a result, most of the old licences ob- 
tained by them have still remained unutilised. Only 
formal orders have been placed for deferred de- 
liveries, to avoid the cancellation of these licences. 

In the post-devaluation period, though they are 
making good profits on both jute base and felt base 
products, they are still given cash subsidy on felt-base 
exports. 


(D Deliberate under-valuation of stocks 


In 1961-62, the stocks were valued at the export 
priceand thus, the value was reduced by Rs 6,84,628 
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thereby reducing the profits also to that extent. 

Similarly, adjustments in stocks have been done 
from year to year and in the year 1965-66, the stock 
of Rs 26,23,149 was reduced to Rs 14,29,420 thus 
reducing the stock by Rs 11,93,729. This is done only 
with a view to reduce their tax liability. 

(m) Many other methods were also adopted for 
frittering away the profits of the company and re- 
ducing the tax liability. Few examples are given 
below: 

(1) India Linoleum Ltd. paid to Birla Jute for 
power supply at 7} paise instead of 5 paise from April 
1964, thus increasing the liabilities under this head to 
the extent of Rs 36,000. . 

(2) Similarly, for steam, they paid extra Rs 28,000 
by increasing the rate from 3.5 to 5.25 per cent. 

(3) Stock valuation for 1964-65—adjustments: 

(i) more than 90 per cent of the finished goods 
were valued at export prices which were 
lower than the home price that is, at less 
than 50 per cent. 

(ii) Stocks of 30,000 metres of printed linoleum 
was transferred from finished goods to pro- 
cess in order to reduce the valuation. The 
total value thus reduced was to the extent 
of Rs 7.75 lakhs. 

In lamination division also, stocks were 
reduced by Rs. 36,000. 

(4) Excess provisions were made under com- 
mission on sales account. One per cent bonus com- 
mission amounting to Rs. 95,000 was provided in the 
Agents’ name to reduce the profits, although there 
was no obligation for such a payment under the 
agreement. 

(5) As a result of certain enquiries from the ITO 
in respect of the accounts for the year 1964-65, cer- 
tain entries were reversed on 31.3.1966 in their jour- 
nal. These entries related to the amount of Rs. 60,000 
(Rs 39,000 to Dosa Hirji and Rs 21,000 to Indian 
Mill Agencies) 

The overall efffect of this adjustment was that 
they could reduce profits for 1965-66 to the extent of 
Rs 60,000 and thus reduce the tax liability. 

(6) Under the heading “Publicity” an extra pro- 
vision of Rs. 50,000 was made in the year 1964- 65. 
In this case also, as a result of ITI’s enquiry, they 
changed the entries of Rs 41,000. This also reduced 
the tax liability. 

(7) Adjustments made in the year 1965-66: 

(Ù Stores: The valuation of printed blocks 
imported from abroad from time to time 
used to be debited to capital account but in 
1965-66, a sum of Rs. 27,000 is debited 
to Stores and Spares instead of the capital 
account, thus reducing the profit. 

(ii) Valuation of stocks: Just like last year, for 
this year also, the valuation was reduced by 
Rs 11,21,720. This is due to the technique 
of valuing most of the stocks at export price. 

(iii) Publicity: A false bill was taken from a sister 
concern—Messrs_ Advertisers and Sales 
Promotion—for Rs 30,000 and was debited 
to Publicity Accounts Expenses and credited 
to Bills Payable Account. 

(iv) General: The factory building is classified as 
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first class and the value shown is .Rs 87,000. 
This was declared as such to the Factory 
Inspector, but in order to get larger depre- 
pe it was shown as second class to the 


Il. TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
TEXTILES, BHIWANI 


On 11.4.1967, a memorandum was sent by me to 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Finance Minister 
Shri Morarji Desai containing several points of com- 
plaints and serious irregularities in relation to the 
above company. Without repeating those points, I 
enclose a copy of that memorandum as Annexure A. 
(This will be published in a subsequent issue—Editor, 
Mainstream) 


Ii, HYDERABAD ASBESTOS CEMENT 
PRODUCTS LTD 


The essential raw material for Asbestos Cement 
product is asbestos fibres and since this is not avail- 
able-in India in’ the required quantity and quality, 
foreign exchange is allotted to this industry for im- 
porting asbestos fibres from foreign countries. 

In 1955, the capacity of this company was 20,000 
tons. The present capacity is 2,20,000 tons. In spite 
of the Central Government’s view in 1963 that no 
further licenses will be given, Hyderabad Asbestos 
Cement Products continued expanding their capacity 
without any industrial licences being granted by the 
Government and in the result, they expanded from 
48,000 tons to 2,20,000 tons without any authority, 
permission or licence from the Government. When the 
company approached the Government for foreign 
exchange for this increased capacity which was un- 
authorised, the Government officials, instead of ques- 
tioning this unauthorised expansion, approved and 
rectified the industrial licence of this company for 
2,20,000 tons capacity. ` 

Another interesting feature is thatthe raw material 
required by these factories was imported through 
S.T.C. While an import licence was given to Birla 
concern for Rs. 53,51,000, the import licence given 
to another company namely, Asbestos Cement Ltd. 
was only of Rs. 9,99,000 though the capacity of the 
latter company was only 10 per cent than the former. 


IV. ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD—Anlai Unit 


A, Industrial licence was issued in'1956 to Orient 
Paper Mills Ltd for establishing a new plant at Amlai 
with a capacity of 30,000 tons pulp and 30,000 tons 
paper. They did not take any action on this but in 
1958 they applied and got industrial licence for ad- 
ditional 18,000 tons of pulp. 

In 1960, Government allowed the Orient Paper 
. Mills Ltd „to negotiate a loan from the EXIM Bank. 

This permission of the Government to negotiate with 
the EXIM Bank was itself a special step. In other 
cases, the negotiations were done by the Government 
and only the foreign exchange was given to the Indian 
entrepreneurs. The actual benefit of the loan was 
‘retained by the Exchequer. At the time of giving this 
permission, the details of the amount arid ‘capacity 
of the plant which was to be established by this loan, 
. were not examined by Government. Birlas negotiated 
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for a loan for the plant with a capacity of 72,000 tons 
of paper and 1,08,000 tons pulp though they were 
holding the licence for only 30,000 tons and 48,000 
tons capacity respectively. They applied to EXIM 
Bank first for 15 million dollars, then for 17 million 
dollars arid finally raised it to 18.5 million doliars. It 
would be interesting to know why the Government 
did not exercise any check or scrutinise the speci- 
fications but allowed them to negotiate a loan for a 
much bigger plant. Normally, when a loan is nego- 
tiated with an international institution, application is 
submitted to the Government for scrutiny, both as 
regards specifications of the equipment, the condi- 
tions of the loan, and total amount of foreign 
exchange applied for. In this case,, however, this 
was not done. After the EXIM Bank agreed in prin- 
ciple to give this loan, the Capital Goods Com- 
mittee approved the loan without scrutiny. of the 
plant. . 

This fact is further strengthened by their recent 
application by which they want the capacity of their 
plant to increase 1,08,000 tons paper and 1,08,000 
tons pulp justifying that they would require only 
3,00,000 dollars worth of foreign exchange for 
buying the balancing equipment. 

It will thus be seen that a larger capacity has 
been established by Orient Paper Mills at Amlai 
in contravention of the Industrial Licensing provi- 
sions. 

In this connection, it is interesting to know that 
there is a report from the Forest Department of 
the Government of India which says that forests 
can sustain a plant of 100 tons capacity only. 

B. For Bilaspur, Birla Bros. got licence for estab- 
lishing a plant of 50 ton capacity but did not proceed 
with it. McLeods applied for an industrial licence 
for establishing a plant of 100 tons capacity in that 
area. They also got the Industrial licence but because 
of the all pervading influence of Birlas, McLeods 
could not get the bamboo lease in the Bilaspur area 
and that is why McLeods could not proceed with their 
project. Later on, Bilaspur forest was leased to Amlai 
factory and their plan of establishing a plant of 200 
tons capacity based on Sahdol forest and Bilaspur 
forest came to fruition, Thus they effectively pre- 
vented McLeods from getting into this business. 


C. Brijrajnagar Unit 


Without any industrial licence and without any 
import licence, they surreptitiously managed to 
establish a Duplex Board machine at Brijrajnagar. 
They were given import licence for spare parts for 
the existing machine. Under these licences, instead 
of importing the spare parts for which the licences 
were given, they imported parts for a completely 
new Duplex Board Machine. These parts are not 
interchangeable with those used in the existing paper 
machine because the width of the Duplex Machine is 
different from the existing ones. If the specifications 
of these spares are checked, this can easily be estab- 
lished. This is in contravention not only of the In- 
dustrial Regulation Act but also of the Import and 
Export Regulations. 

In 1958-59, they applied to the Industrial Li- 
censing Committee that such a plant existed in Brij- 
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rajnagar and that they be given the Industrial Li- 
cence. Surprisingly, the Licensing Committee with- 
out any scrutiny as to how that plant came into exis- 
tence sanctioned the industrial licence and thus they 
became entitled for spare parts—wires and felts. 


D. Rayon Grade Pulp 


Birlas applied for Industrial licence in 1960 in 
the name of Manjushree for establishing a plant in 
Assam. A licence was granted for 54,000 tons capa- 
city per year. Foreign exchange was also given for 
the same but for some reasons or other, they could 
not proceed. In 1965 they applied for additional 
licensing capacity for establishing two plants, one in 
the name of Kesoram Rayons and another under the 
name of Century Rayon for establishing a plant in 
UP. Similarly, they applied for another plant in 
1965 under Gwalior Rayon for establishing a plant 
in Mysore. They applied for a third plant in Hima- 
chal Pradesh. They already have a plant in Kerala. 

In this connection, it may be observed that Na- 
tional Rayon were given a licence for establishing a 
plant in Mysore and the necessary import licence was 
also given, but the scheme could not materialise due 
to some objection or other raised by Government 
Officials at the instance of Birlas to frustrate the 
scheme of National Rayon. 


V. CENTURY CHEMICALS LTD. 


Hindustan Insecticides Ltd. is a public-sector 
undertaking, It is being run efficiently and is making a 
profit. The country’s annual requirements of DDT 
is about 7,000 tons per annum. The HIL has so far 
produced 2,800 tons and shortly it will be increasing 
its production to 4,200 tons. This public-sector com- 
pany has submitted a feasibility project for an addi- 
tional 4,000 tons of DDT. While there is consider- 
able scope for HIL itself to expand and meet all our 
requirements since they are the only people who have 
the know-how, for reasons not easy to understand, 
a Birla Company. M/s Century Chemicals were given 
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a licence by the Ministry of Petroleum & Chemicals 
disregarding the effect of such an action on HIL. It 
would be interesting to know when the licence was 
applied for and how quickly it was granted. Appli- 
cations were not invited from any other company 
before giving this licence. Even the application of 
HIL for expansion was not considered. In fact, they 
were discouraged from expanding. In this connection, 
following two enquiries should be undertaken: 

(i) How Century Chemicals licence application 
happened to come and was approved and 
granted in great haste? 

(ii) Why HIL was not asked to apply or their 
application was not considered when they 
were already in the line and when they are 
the only people in India who have the neces- 
sary technical know-how? 


VI. HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM (at Mirzapur) 


Though aluminium is reserved for the public 
sector under the Industrial Policy resolution, yet 
Birlas were allowed to put up a plant at Mirzapur. 

Birlas’ this company is given electric power at 
below the cost price. Birlas are allowed almost the 
entire power of Rihand Dam since they got a com- 
mitment for a firm load of 55,000 KWS at about 90 
per cent load factors. Recently after the expansion 
they have got another 55,000 KW power from the 
Rihand Dam which the UP Government are 
supplying to them after buying it from DVC. The 
price of this additional load has not been settled 
though it is likely that the State Government would 
sell it cheaper than they buy it from DVC. 

Birlas have not paid for the power at a stipulated 
rate plus electricity duty which they consumed during 
the construction and erection of the plant. This com- 
pany is making huge profits and therefore there is 
very little justification for any concession to them 
at the cost of the public exchequer. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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William Du Bois 


The birth centenary of Dr Du Bois was celebrated on February 23, 1968, 
by the Delhi University Teachers’ Forum for Democracy and Socialism. 
The following homage to the memory of the noble American freedom- 


m 


D® William Edward Burg- 

hardt Du Bois was an 
incredible phenomenon defying 
classification. He was one of the 
greatest scholars of this century, 
one of the greatest Americans and 
one of the noblest fighters for 
human dignity and equality of all 
time. For seven decades he light- 
ed the road to freedom:-and in- 
spired generations of men every- 
where. 

Born on February 23, 1868 
during the brief period of demo- 
cracy in American history 
following the Civil War, a period 
on which he threw much new light 
in his brilliant work Black Re- 
construction, he was the great 
grandson of an African slave from 
the west coast of Africa who had 
fought in the American Revolu- 
` tionary war and had won his 
freedom. 

After graduating from the Fisk 
University in 1888 he went to 
Berlin for further studies. It was 
there that, as a young man, he 
made his decision to dedicate him- 
self to the search for Truth, fight 
for his people and “be a man 
worthy of my race and my fathe- 
rs”. No man has lived up to his 
determination more than him. 
For the next seventy years, his 
name became inseparable from 
the search for Truth and the 
struggle for freedom in America 
and: Africa. He was the greatest 
fighter for freedom which America 
has produced after Thomas Jef- 


ferson and Frederich Douglass. 


First Negro 


The variety and dimension 
of scholarly and literary work 
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fighter was released on the occasion. 


that he produced for seventy years 
is amazing. Du Bois -earned 
his Ph D from ‘the Harvard 
University in 1894, the first Negro 
to do so. His thesis The Suppres- 
sion of African Slave Trade to 
the United States of America was 
published in 1896 as the first pub- 
lication of the Harvard Univer- 


_ sity Historical Studies. Dr Du Bois 


was one of the first forty members 
of the American Negro Academy 
which was formed in 1897 to do 
research on Negro history and 
sociology. For fourteen years he 
conducted the Atlanta Univer- 
sity Conference on the Negro 
Problem. 

In 1903, Dr Du Bois published 
his famous The Souls ‘of Black 
Folk. 
literature, this book remains one 


' of the most arresting readings 


today over six decades after its 
first publication and is regarded 
as a prologue to the work of such 
modern writers as James Baldwin 
and Ralph Ellison. His scholarly 
and literary works include John 
Brown (1909), The Gift of Black 
Folk (1924) Black Reconstruction 
(1935), Celour and Democracy 
(1945) The Worldand Africa (1947) 
The Black Flame—aA Trilogy, his 
writings in The Crisis, the journal 
of the NAACP which he founded 
and edited for 24 years, in the 
Phylon which he founded in 1940 
and The Encyclopaedia of the Ne- 
gro which he edited from 1931 to 
1946, 

Through his scholarly and 
literary works for seventy years, 
Dr Du Bois did more than any 
other man in the past hundred 
years to enhance our understand- 


A classic of American - 


ing of the Negro people in Ame- 
rica and Africa. ; 


Moving Prose 


Eugene O’Neill wrote years 
ago, “Ranking as he does among 
the foremost writers of true im- 
portance in this country, one 
selfishly wishes sometimes (as a 
writer oneself) that he could de- 
vote all his time to the accomp- 
lishment of that fine and moving 
prose which distinguishes his 
books. But at the same time one 
realizes, self-reproachfully, that 
with Dr Du Bois it is a cause— 
an idea—that overcomes the per- 
sonal egoism of the artist”. The 
cause that he served to his last 
day was the cause of human dig- 
nity and human equality. 

The Reconstruction had been 
followed by a particularly dark 
period in American history when 
all the democratic gains won by 
the Negro people were destroyed 
and the number of lynchings in- 
creased every year. Some Negro 
leaders advocated a policy of 
acquiscence and surrender to 
the reign of terror. Dr Du Bois 
represented the opposition to this 
policy and became the leading 
spokesman of the Negro people 
in their struggle for full equality. 

In 1905, he organized the 
Niagara Movement and said, 
“We claim for ourselves every 
single right that belongs to a 
freeborn American..and until 
we get these rights we will never 
cease to protest and assail the 
ears of America.” ‘He conti- 
nued to “‘assail the ears of Ame- 
rica” for the rest of his life. He 
was one of the founders of the 
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National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
in 1910 and its most prominent 
leader for twenty years. 

Dr Du Bois was the first to 
see the connection between the 
American Negroes’ struggle for 
independence. In 1900 he parti- 
cipated in a conference of Afri- 
can and Negro intellectuals in 
London and wrote an “Address 
to the Nations of the World”. 
In 1911 he addressed the Uni- 
versal. Races Congress in Lon- 
don. During the Versailles Peace 
Conference, he earned the dis- 
pleasure of the US government 
by convening the First Pan-Afri- 
can Congress at Paris. He was 
the unquestioned leader of the 
Pan-Africanist movement and 
when in 1945 Kwame Nkrumah, 
Jomo Kenyatta and others con- 
vened the Fifth Pan-African Con- 
gress in London, he was requested 
to become its Honorary Chair- 
man. ‘ 

Another leader of the Pan- 

African movement wrote, “For 
more than thirty years Dr Du 
Bois watched over the gradual 
growth of the Pan-African Con- 
gress with the loving affection of 
a father until such time as his 
children had found a home on 
African soil’. | 

Following the independence of 
Ghana when the Sixth Congress, 
" now called the All African Peo- 
` ples Conference, was convened at 
Accra in 1958, illness prevented 
Dr Du Bois from addressing the 

Conference but his moving mes- 
sage was read by his wife. Dr 
Du Bois, along with Paul Robe- 
son, another great American Ne- 
gro, had become object of deep 
admiration by the new leaders of 
Africa who expressed their grati- 
tude to him. They, in the words 
_of Nkrumah, had “fought for 
African national and racial equa- 
lity” long before “many of us 


were conscious of our own degra- ' 


dation”. In 1915, Dr Du Bois 
proposed a plan to the NAACP 
for the preparation of an 
Encyclopaedia Africana. About 
half a century later, he was re- 
quested to take up the post of 
the Director of the first Ency- 
clopaedia Africana, sponsored 
by the Ghana Academy of Scien- 
ces. He took up the post in 1961 
at the age of 93.” 
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War js Murder 


All his life, Dr Du Bois had 
been a champion of peace. Far 
back in 1904, he had written: “I 
believe that War is Murder”. 
At the peak of the Cold War and 
the MCarthyite hysteria, he be- 
came the chairman of the Ameri- 
can Peace Information Centre. 
He was arrested, handcuffed and 
tried on the charge of being a 
“foreign agent”. The conscienc- 
of the world was outraged. Th- 
ough he was acquitted, the charge 
brought eternal disgrace on those 
who had accused him, one of the 
greatest of all Americans, and had 
ordered that he be handcuffed. 
He was awarded the Lenin Inter- 
national Peace Prize in 1959. 

His lifelong struggle for hu- 
man equality had convinced him 
of the necessity and indispensa- 
ability of socialism. In his mes- 
sage to the All African Peoples 
Conference, he had said, “Africa, 
ancient Africa, has been called by 
the world and has lifted up her 
hands. ‘African has no choice 
between private capitalism and 
socialism. The whole world is 
moving towards socialism.. You 
cannot choose between socialism 
and private capitalism because 
private capitalism is doomed!” 
When, under the notorious Mc- 
Carran Act, the persecution of 
American Communists began, he 
enraged the rulers of the United 
States by announcing his decision 
to join the Communist Party of 
USA at the age of 95. He was 
in Africa and, now without a 
passport, became a Ghanian citi- 
zen. 


Gandhiji’s Friend 


A grateful world celebrated his 
95th birthday five years ago. He 
had been a friend of Gandhiji 
and had won the admiration of 
Jawaharlal Nehru who sent him 
his warm greetings on his 95th 
birthday. 

On August 28, 1963, hun- 
dreds of thousands of American 
Negroes and their allies marched 
on Washingtonand the rising slo- 
gan of “Freedom Now!” electri- 
fied the whole country. The man 
who had raised this slogan 60 years 
ago had died on the previous 
night. Spelling out the objectives 
of the Niagara Movement in 


* win!” 


1906, he had said, “We want full 
manhood suffrage and we want 
it now....We are men. We will 
be treated as men. And we shall 
Inheriting this determi- 
nation from Dr Du Bois, the 
slogan of “Freedom Now” was 
raised by a new generation of 
men in 1963 and will continue to 
be raised. “And we shall win!” 

In his last Message, written 
on June 26, 1957 and published 
after his death, he had said: 

One thing alone I charge you, 
As you liye, believe in life. Always 
human beings will live and pro- 
gress to greater, broader and fuller 
life. 

The only possible death is to 
lose belief in this truth simply 
because the great end comes slow- 
ly, because time is long. 

Mankind today remembers 
this message and rejoices that such 
a man was born. and stayed with 
us for so long. 


KENYA: REAL ISSUES 
(Continued from Page 27) 


announcement in the House of 
Commons on February 25 that 
the impending legislation would 
not apply a control only to the 
present rush of immigrants from 
East Africa should cause concern 
in official circles in India. Mr 


. Callaghan’s statement that pos- 


session of British passports will 
not automatically ensure entry 
into UK is a clear indication 
that the Labour Government is 
going back on its solemn com- 
mitment to its citizens in Kenya 
and the East African countrics-— 
be they Indian or African. 

That New Delhi should be 
satisfied with the mere assurnce 
that racial considerations would 
not determine the restricted im- 
migration is indeeda matter of 
regret. Though, a heartening 
feature is the insistence in a large 
section of the British press that 
the British Government had no 
justification in rendering these 
“UK citizens” homeless. But 
hopes that these pleas would be 
heeded seem to have been belied, 
as the Bill is being published and 
would be introduced next week. 


February 25 
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campus journal 





HERE was something corny 

about the convocation the 
Delhi University was through with 
recently. It began on the 3ist 
of January and got staggered on 
through the 15th of February. 
The ceremony-ridden convoca- 
tion, difficult to be kept credible 
even for one evening, assumed 
hilarious proportions when gone 
through in instalments. 

The authorities had this ex- 
planation to give: they said that it 
was essentially a question of 
space. The number of graduates 
has swelled considerably in the 
last few years. Upto 1953, for 
instance, all the graduates could 
assemble in the convocation hall, 
and the convocations were com- 
pact and manageable. After °53, 
the University decided. to have it 
outside in a shamiana. The 
shamiana was an expensive affair, 
since it was rented out every year 
from private tent house people. 

But more than the costs there 
was another disquieting problem. 
I haven’t heard this talked about 
openly anywhere in the campus, 
from fear perhaps, from the fear 
of facing one’s own, condition. 
The students sitting in the shami- 
ana, waiting for the ritual con- 
ferment of the degree, had begun 
the practice of sustained indisci- 
pline. The flanks of the shamiana 
made of cloth became indefen- 
sible. The, boys slipped out in the 
middle of’ the heavy convocation 
addresses, and then came back 
at will, This led to outsiders 
coming in too. And finally, from 
pure teenage reasons perhaps, 
many of the graduates brought in 
bottles of beer through the sides. 
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ONE FOR THE ROAD 


It was difficult to stop this 
disgraceful collapse of ceremony. 
There was, in short, no law and 
order solution to it. The solu- 
tion, if at all, was to be sought 
deeper within, and for this neither 
the University authorities nor 
those of the Government were 
really prepared. Nor were they 
equipped for the job in any sense. 
This crass rejection of decorum 
sprung directly from the erosion 
of the degree’s meaning itself. As 
a recent poll in the campus has 
shown, the students who join 


- pass courses would have very 


much preferred vocational train- 
ing if such was available to them. 
They have to come to college for 
a variety of reasons. The girls of 
the well-to-do classes of course 
take the opportunity of being 
around and getting that campus- 
tan. The lower middle class ones 
qualify for marriage, or merely 
hope to fare better in their struggle 
for essentially lower jobs where a 
degree is irrelevant. The men fare 
even worse: quite a few of them 
go out as bus conductors or the 
like. 

Not that there is anything 
wrong in being a bus conductor; 
but in our own phoney sets of 
values these jobs are specific suc- 
cess or failure indexes. The ques- 
tion is if it is right to force a boy 
to stay on in the campus for three 
years, at great cost, and fanning 
expectations, and then steer him 
back to where he was before he 
started. A prospective bus cgn- 


ductor can well afford not to study 


metaphysics, and it would be 
folly to expect him to be dedicated 
to the study of chemistry or 


biology. This is putting it crudely, 
but this in crude essence is what 
the situation has grown into. The 
degree has lost its credibility. It 
has lost its functionality perhaps 
twenty years ago, but in its pre- 
sent collapse, it has become mean- 
ingless and irritating. 

Incidentally, there is this ro- 
blem of discipline, which any 
lecturer will tell you, of pass course 
students being generally intrac- 
table. There is no reason why a 
community of young people, 
subconsciously so insecure, should 
behave otherwise. Pass course 
classes are large to make matters 
worse, and often a feeble voiced 
lecturer is not Heard along the 
restive back benches. Even if he is 
heard, what is being spoken is 
of no value to the boys. This is 
the genesis of the debased tech- 
nique of lecturers resorting to 
techniques of entertainment dur- 
ing lectures. 

One thing is as meangingless 
as the other: the lecture that has 
to be granished with gags and the 
degree which will not entitle its 
holder to a job. The student com- 
munity cannot be expected to take 
this lying down for long. The 
insistence on collegiate discipline, 
meanwhile, degenerates into aca- 
demic vested interests demanding 
that the students refrain from ex- 
posing this credibility gap. With 
such exposure will come about an 
inevitable loss of professional 
dignity. 

So the staggering of the con- 
vocation over .a fortnight was 
nothing more than a desperate 
retreat from the vulnerable 
shamiana to the convocation hall, 
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The authorities had hoped that 
things would go on smoother in 
smaller batches. It did, largely; 
but on one of the days there was 
an incident which marked a quali- 
tative change in the discontent. 
A young man ran up to the plat- 
form and demanded that he be 
allowed to speak. For a moment, 
the august’ make-believe looked 
busted. Finally the man was over- 
powered and removed. He was 
not protesting against Englisb, as 
many had suspected someone 
might, but against the meaning- 
lessness of the ritual itself. He later 
said he was a Master of Science, 
and was without a job for two 
years. And it was just this that he 
had got to tell the convocation. 
This is what the ponderous 
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convocation addresses bave all 
tbe while sougbt to hide from 
their restive audiences. The plati- 
tudes by the men of the Establish- 
ment on such occasions have gone 
onalltheseyears withoutinterrup- 
tion. But dissent looks like having 
caught up with them. Outside, 
there was a rash of posters which 
read: Degree today, what to- 
morrow ? Unemployment. This is 
youth turning round to a positive 
and fearsome gesture of repudia- 
tion. ' 

It was some mercy that there 
was no more any insistence on 
ceremonial robes. Robes, which 
don’t fit in with the costumery of 
this country anyway, had only 
served to accentuate the oddity 
of the ritual. But professional 


interests seem to be far gone on 
them. There was a suggestion, I 
gather, to send the degrees on to 
the respective colleges where they 
could be distributed to the success- 
ful candidates ata quiet cere- 
mony. This ought to have been 
the best arrangement in the cir- 
cumstances, but opposition to this 
formula came from the principals. 
There is just one way I can ex- 
plain this. The principals must be 
enjoying enormously the berobed 
little processions, the fanfare and 
the few hours of academic voodoo. 

But with that poster which 
read what tomorrow ? the fatal 
question was asked. It will now 
be difficult to turn back. 


j — Nalanda 


Debray’s Marxism and Latin America 


S7 Mohit Sen’s 
Debray’s work “Revolu- 
tion in the Revolution” (Main- 
stream, February 10, 1968) reveals 
a mentality andan attitude typical 
of a class of Communists for 
whom: the Communist party by 
definition is the repository of all 
revolutionary wisdom and vir- 
tue. For Sri Sen, Debray’s contri- 
bution, hailed by Robin Black- 
burn and Perry Anderson, the 
two outstanding British Marxists 
as “the most brilliant example 
of Marxist-Leninist analysis to 
have appeared in many years” is 
nothing but ‘Narodnik nonsense’, 
a “historical stupidity” having a 
“petty bourgeois intellectual base” 
as compared with “the petty 
peasant base of Maoism”. 

Sri Sen even goes on to pre- 
dict the future of Debray’s politi- 
cal philosophy by pronoun- 


review of 
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cing that “its influence is likely 
to be very short-lived, of even 
less duration than the temporary 
appeal of Maoism as a so-called 
alternative revolutionary ideolo- 
gy.” How can there be an alter- 
native to the only revolutionary 
ideology that Sri Sen has known 
and for so long accepted. 
Debray’s Revolution in the 
Revolution is written under the 
sign of the new imperative pro- 
claimed in Havana: “The duty 
of every Revolutionary is to 
make the Revolution”. And this 
imperative seems, to unnerve a 
class of traditional Communists 
in Latin America and elsewhere 
who having spent thirty, forty 
even fifty years debating political 
and philosophical issues con- 
cerning the revolution are still 
awaiting the objective and sub- 
jective conditions in their coun- 


tries to mature in some mecha- 
nical way and the fruit of revo- 
lution to fall into their lap. 
Sen’s criticism that Revo- 
lution ‘in the Revolution is 
essentially a book about tactics 
and that it is not a funda- 
mental book in the philosophical 
or even theoretical sense per se, 
holds ground only for those who 
are not acquainted with Debray’s 
first two essays, Latin America: 
The Long March and The Problems 
of Revolutionary Strategy in Latin 
America. They are the indis- 
pensable complement and the theo- 
retical-political premises of his 


last work Revolution in the Re- 
volution. 
In Latin America: The Long 


March, Debray emphasizes the 
concept of the insurrectionary 
‘foco’ by contrast with ‘‘adven- 
turist Putschism’’ on the one side 
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and the “quiescent mass action” 
on the other, the two trends which 
had traditionally dominated the 
Left politics in Latin America. 
Debray goes on to show the im- 
possibility of permanent urban 
guerrillas and the  unviability 
of any dual command of rural 
guerrillas depending on the 
military leaders in the country- 
side and the political leaders in 
the towns. He supports this view 
from the experience of the dual 
command in the Venezulan guer- 
rilla movement, which led to 
extremely unfortunate results of 
a section of the political leader- 
ship betraying the guerrillas in 
the jungle. Calling for a unified 
politico-military force of insur- 
rection in the country, Debray 
stresses that military action must 
always be commanded by politics: 

_ “Military action without 
politics is futile adventurism— 
Armed struggle understood as an‘ 
art is meaningless except in the 
framework of politics understood 
as a science.’’ 


Debray’s Analysis 


Debray through this essay 
intervenes in the interminable de- 
bate about the nature of the revo- 
lution in Latin America: Was it 
merely a “‘bourgeois-democratic”’, 
or would it be “‘socialist’’. The 
answer given to this question 
had to determine the programme 
of the revolutionary party and 
its alliance with other social for- 
ces. Debray analyses the whole 
question of the existence and the 
role of the ‘national bourgeoisie’ 
in Latin America in the context 
of the Three-Class Alliance . for- 
mula advocated by a section of 
the Leftist leadership supported 
by Moscow. This reformist stra- 
tegy in Latin America presup- 
poses that states of “national 
democracy under the leadership of 
the bourgeoisie’? can develop in 
Latin America, not aligned with 
the United States and capable of 
becoming increasingly indepen- 
dent of imperialism. In a bril- 
liant tour de force, he shows that 
the two divergent roads of ‘na- 
tional bourgeois’ government in 
Latin America inexorably lead to 
a single outcome: a murderous 

. counter-revolution. Giving his 
reasons and examples for Latin 
America, Debray writes: 
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“The part of the ‘national 


bourgeoisie, confiscates-a popu- 
lar revolution and seizes power as 
the PRI did in Mexico: Accion 
Democratica in Venezeula and 
the MNR in Bolivia. This 
progressive petty bourgeoisie does 
not possess an infrastructure of 


economic power before it wins ' 


political power. Hence it trans- 
forms the state not only as an 
instrument of political domination 
but also into a source of economic 
power. Threatened by the 
popular demands this bourgeoi- 
sie of the nouveaux riches im- 
mediately betrays the nationalist 
ideology which in the beginning 
characterized its leadership of 
the masses and devotes itself to 
collaborating ever more shame- 
lessly with imperialism whose in- 
terests it undertakes to adminis- 
ter on the spot.” 

Debray calls this Demo-Bour. 
geois Fascism—of bourgeois re- 
gime without bourgeois class, 
and unmasks with great precision 
the tragic results of reformism 
by analysing the class logic of 
the downfall of the well-inten- 
tioned reforming governments— 
Goulart in Brazil and Arbenz in 
Guatemala. His discussion of the 
Chilean elections of 1964 are of 
particular importance here show- 
ing clearly that Debray does not 
believe that guerrilla tactics are 
the only permissible forms of 


, Struggle, while insisting at the 


same time that “electoral illu- 
sions are the death of any revo- 
lutionary movement.” 


Two Coordinates 


Finally, Debray moves on 
to consider what he describes as 
the two crucial continent-wide 
coordinates of revolutionary strug- 
gle since the Cuban Revolution. 
Firstly, he presents a striking 
aphorism that: “Revolution revo- 
lutionizes the counter-revolution” 
more immediately and effectively 
than the revolutionary forces 
themselves. The lessons of Cuba, 
he points out, were more quickly 
assimilated by the USA than by 


the Latin American Left. Both the ` 


US and the~local  oligarchies 


responded with great speed to . 
the threat of further Cubas with ' 


the new and terrific mobilization 
of violence and the cynical coun- 
ter-insurgency programmes. From 


“it Debray reaches 


` Canton or Hanoi. 


the conclu- 
sion that it is now not possible 
to make a “repeat performance” 
of the Cuban revolution. 

“This is why Cuba condemn- 
ed to failures any mechanical 
attempt to repeat the, experience 
of Sierra Maestra with an equally 
rapid tempo of action with the 
same alliances and with the same 
tactics”. 

New Thesis 


This political analysis is the 
infrastructure used by Debray 
for his work Revolution in the 
Revolution which Sri Mohit Sen 
has completely missed before at- 
tacking in a crude manner the 
work of one of the Outstanding 
Marxist intellectuals of the present 
times. 

In Revolution in the Reyo- 
lution, Debray starts from the 
premises that in each historical 
epoch people have to discover 
their own revolutionary road and 
that the historical parallels are 
of scant help in the process of. 
this discovery. The Russian So- 
cial Democrats could not. remake 
a Paris Commune in Petrograd, 
the Chinese and Vietnamese Com- 
munists likewise could not re-' 
make the October Revolution in 
Similarly, 
says Debray, the peoples of Latin ` 
America cannot remake a Cuban 
Revolution. Instead, they have to 
evolve their own rules of strug- 
gle, their own guerrilla movements 
“which will conform to both the 
local terrain ‘and the political 
situation”. 

Here Debray develops a.new 
thesis. that the guerrillas must 
initially shun the civilian popula- 


. tions, abandon the notion of fixed 


guerrilla bases, the so-called 
“armed propaganda” and “armed 
self-defence’? and convert them- 
selves into, swift, entirely mobile 
striking units aimed at knocking 
out the enemy troops. He bases 


these arguments on an analysis ' 


of the specific conditions of Latin 
America—the very low density of 
rural population, cultural dis- 
parity between guerrillas (usually ` 
recruits from the towns) and pea- 
sants (often Indians) and the tre- 
mendous repressive power of the 
counter-revolution. 

Debray does not see the exis- 
ting political parties in Latin 
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America as viable revolutionary 
vanguards and is emphatic that 
such a vanguard is essential and it 
will be the guerrilla foco itself, 
He writes: “A guerrilla force 
cannot develop on the military 
level] if it does not become a poli- 
tical vanguard—If the guerrilla 
force does not assume the func- 
tion of political leadership during 
the course of emancipation itself, 
it will not be able to assume them 
when the war is over’. Here 
Debray is discussing only the 
“take off” stage of insurrection in 
Latin America—not the whole 


trajectory of revolution itself. He ` 


refers to the guerrilla foco as the 
‘small motor’ of the masses in 
motion later. 


Debray’s Reply 


One objection that has been 
raised is that Debray takes only 
the rural guerrilla foco into con- 
sideration to the exclusion of 
other segments of society. Re- 
plying to this criticism, Debray 
has the following to say: 

“The guerrilla force was only 
one fact among many in the 
development of a revolutionary 
-situation—students, trade unions, 
peasant leagues and so on would 
also undoubtedly be necessary if a 
revolutionary situation was to be 
successfully carried to its con- 
clusion. But nevertheless there is 
always one dominant feature of 
any given historical conjecture. 
Thus it was the action of the 
Bolsheviks which knit together 
and fused the manifold contradic- 
tions of the Russian society of 
1917, forging the alliance of 
workers and peasants ... Simi- 
larly, the party which grew out of 
the guerrilla force would impose 
its unity in the diverse and inevi- 
tably over-determined social cor- 
tradictions set in motion during 
the revolutionary upheaval. Only 
in the rural backlands, however, 
can an effective striking force 
meanwhile be reared’’. 

But Sri Mohit Sen’s criticism 
does not take into account any 
of the factors of the Latin Ameri- 
can reality or history. For him 
it is enough that Debray’s thesis 
does not follow the rules of the 
Russian revolutionary process or 
even that of China. He compares 
Debray’s ideas with those of the 
anarchists and the Narodinks 
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“who had to be ideologically and 
practically demolished by the 
Bolsheviks, above all by Lenin 
himself”. Historical parallels are, 
however, no substitutes for argu- 
ments, and who demolishes whom 
in Latin America has yet to be 
seen. 

But the thing which has in- 
furiated Sri Mohit Sen most is 
Debray’s exposure and charac- 
terization of the traditional Com- 
munist Parties in Latin America. 
How could a guerrilla ‘foco’ be- 
come a vanguard when a Com. 
munist Party—by definition a 
vanguard, already exists in a 
particular country! 

But everyone, like Sri Sen, 
cannot accept the view that a 
Communist party by definition is 
a revolutionary vanguard. Re- 
cently, in Havana, this writer met 
hundreds of Latin American Lef- 
tists who think differently from 
Sri Sen and agree with Debray. 
Many former members of the 
Communist Parties are now out of 
them. It would also be interesting 
to know the views of some out- 
siders on the subject. 


Outsiders’ Views 


Robert J. Alexander, a North 
American expert on Latin Ameri- 
can Communism and a rabid 
critic of the Cuban Revolution in 
his recent book has characterized 
Latin American Communism as 
“a movement that has become 
stale and bogged down in the 
hundrum trade union activities 
and sterile drawing room debate”. 
Tn 1966, London Times published a 
series of articles on the Latin 
American Left parties. Here is 
what its Latin American corres- 
pondent wrote about the Com- 
munist Parties of this region and 
about its leadership 

“The traditional Communist 
leadership, now overwhelmingly 
loyal to the Soviet line has long 
discouraged militancy, eschewed 
violence with special vigour and 
cultivated a garden of relative 
respectability in the labour unions. 
In countries where the Communist 
parties are legal, the leadership 
has gone to considerable length to 
avoid banning. Now, the existen- 
ce of an alternative source of do- 
ctrine from Cuba has enabled the 
more militant, usually the younger 
members to desert and denounce 


‘deeply the situation in 


the cautious leadership known as 
the stone bottomed bureaucrats, 
who are running the risk of being 
isolated”. 


Castro’s Emphasis 
Such are the facts of the Latin 
American situation, on which 


Debray’s writings are based. The 
debate on the questions raised by 
him will continue. The OLAS 
conference helped to clarify some 
points. In the concluding speech 
to the Congress, Fidel Castro 
emphasized that armed insurrec- 
tion was not the only but the 
‘fundamental form’ to which all 
other forms will eventually lead. 
There js absolutely no place for 
reformist illusions regarding the 
nature of the state in a capitalist 
society or of peaceful transition to 
socialism, although this does not 
means the instantaneous armed 
uprising againstit. Also the tempo 
of revolution will vary from coun- 
try to country and neither Debray 
nor the Cuban leaders see the 
possibility of any continental con 
flagration as a short-term possi 
bility. At this stage the revolu 
tionary practice is confined to 
starting the “small motor”. The 
issues will be decided finally when 
the “larger motor’ comes into 


-action and shakes the capitalist 


societies from their very founda- 
tions. 

Let Sri Sen study more 
Latin 
America before rushing to de- 
nounce one who not only in words 
but also in deeds has made a 
signal contribution in the Latin 
American politics, a contribution 
deeply appreciated and respected 
all over the continent. 
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A STAR OF 1857 


RAO TULA RAM: A HERO OF 1857 by K.C. Yadav; Rao Tula Ram Smarak Nidhi; Rewari. 


T@ uprising of 1857 may 
doubtless be regarded as the 
most conspicuous landmark in 
the history of nineteenth century 
British Empire and India. It is 
on this account that a host of 
historians have devoted a major 
part of their lives to the under- 
standing of this phenomenon. 
The real nature of this rebellion 
has remained a baffling question 
to historians. 

History is a process of 
rewriting, research and re- 
appraisal. Since the occurrence 
of this revolt a stream of ink has 
flowed to describe the stream of 
blood which flowed over this sub- 
continent turning it red; perhaps 
preparing an aperture for a 
movement which was to be its 
anti-thesis in character: blood- 
less, non-violent and based on 
truthful persuasion. Despite this 
flood of literature, both official 
and unofficial, many of the 
significant aspects of this 


Upheaval have remained almost 
untouched. The role of Rao 
Tula Ram and the civil rebellion 
at Haryana have received but an 
unscrupulous indulgence of the 
scholars. These, and many other 
characters and developments, 
require a thorough enquiry and a 
critical examination de novo in 
the light of fresh materials. 

Rao Tula Ram was born on 
December 9, 1825. In ‘heroism, 
valour, patriotism and sacrifice’ 
he can justly be compared with 
the most brilliant characters of 
the Revolt of 1857 such as 
Laxmibai, the Rani of Jhansi, 
Tantiya Tope, . and Nana Sahib. 
After the fierce battle of Narnaul, 
he joined the forces of Tantiya 
Tope and continued his efforts to 
oust the British till he left India 
for Iran in 1860. He also went 
to Afghanistan and sought 
Amir’s assistance against the 
British Imperial authority. The 
Amir, however, refused ‘to assist 
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him, and so Rao’s plans ended 
with his total disappointment. 
He could not resist the challenge 
of a slavish life and died in 
Kabul, after a prolonged illness, 
on September 23, 1863. 

It is difficult to imagine what 
this brilliant fighter would have 
done had he survived longer 
than his 38 years. But his 
accomplishments in this short 
span of life are sufficient to cry- 
stallize the fire which was burn- 
ing within his heart and which 
was capable of setting ablaze the 
edifice of British empire in India. 
He was not alone in this field. 
Many more of his associates— 
Gopaldev, Kishan Singh, Ramlal, 
Ram Singh, Har Sahai, Tara 
Singh, Bhan Pratap and Abdus 
Samad Khan—felt the ignominy 
of bondage. 

Despite his turning a rebel, 
the British had a profound re- 
gard forhis outstanding talents. 
His administrative capacity and 
understanding of human nature 
were unique. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of Gurgaon, Mr Ford, 
was his great admirer. He re- 
marked: ‘Society received many 
benefits even when that rebel was 
in arms against the Government.’ 

Dr K C. Yadav’s penchant for 
a study of ‘the lire and culture of 
the people of Haryana through 
the ages’ is well known. It is 
with this object that he has 
started the publication of a new 
quarterly Haryana Research 
Journal. His book on Rao Tula 
Ram is both interesting and 
informative. Although it is 
difficult to endorse. many of Fis 
opinions—for instance, “Rao 
Tula Ram is the solitary example 
of planning to overthrow the 
British imperialism with foreign 


_help’—the work under review is 


a contribution to the modern 


Indian history. 


—B. M. Sankhder 
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UNWANTED TIES 


We even British public opinion has been pro- 
foundly shocked over the frankly racist measure 
imposing restrictions on the entry of coloured peo- 
ple hustled through that country’s Parliament by the 
Wilson Government, New Delhi which has constant- 
ly been a victim of British-inspired intrigue ever 
since that country was forced to shed its colonial 
hold over India, finds it difficult even to consider 
the question of snapping the so-called ties binding 
us to the Commonwealth. 

It may be true that in the early years of freedom, 
partly because of the Gandhi-Nehru philosophy of 
loving the enemy and partly due to the feeling that 
the world might be made a better place by the esta- 
blishment ofa ‘multiracial Commonwealth’’, this 
country agreed to the close relations in the hope that 
anew model for international relations might ulti- 
mately emerge. In the event, however, two facts 
have clearly emerged: first, Britain’s rulers are in- 
capable of shedding their tradition of international 
intrigue and have no compunction about setting 
the Commonwealth countries against one another; 
and secondly, in the last decade and more they have 
become steadily more racist in character and, despite 
all professions to the contrary, have played a most 
despicable role in relation to apartheid in South 
Africa and the usurpation of power by the White 
minority in Rhodesia. Within Britain they have de- 
liberately encouraged the growth of the racist lobby, 
ignoring the protests of progressive sections of pub- 
lic opinion horrified by the eruption of Ku Klux 
Klan type activities against coloured settlers of 
Asian and African origin. 

The latest decision to block the entry of people 
of Asian origin holding British passports from Ken- 
ya marks a major stage in the pursuit of this racist 
policy directed against all coloured peoples. It was 
rightly pointed out at the meeting of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party on Monday that Britain was 
plainly guilty of breach of faith as it was Britain 
which had in the first place advised Asians in Ken- 
ya to opi for British passports instead of becoming 
full-fledged citizens of the country of their adoption. 
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The whole project has three aims: first, to throw 
the blame on the Government of Kenya for what is 
essentially an act of mischief by Britain; - secondly, 
to embarrass India which, by reason of a large num- 
ber of those affected by the British measure being 
persons of Indian origin, is bound to take interest 
on the one hand and suffer in prestige on the other; 
and thirdly to retain at all costs the “White” nature 
of the British Isles in violation of pledges solemnly 
given. 

It is not as if the question of severance of our ir- 
rational connection with the Commonwelath has 
come up for the first time now. When after delibera- 
tely bringing about partition of the country and hand- 
ing Over power to two nations instead of one, Britain’s 
rulers continued their game of keeping tensions alive 
between the new nations so created, public opinion 
1n this country did demand that the link be ended. At 
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that time Jawaharlal Nehru felt that India should 
not act in haste and anger; he had fondly hoped 
that good sense would prevail in the long run. 

The arguments advanced by Nehru then for a 
cautious approach on this question are no longer 
valid, for the simple reason that his expectations 
about Britain’s attitude in the future have been to- 
tally belied. The experience of many other coloured 
nations of the Commonwealth has not been very 
dissimilar. 

The Prime Minister told her party colleagues 
that a decision of this kind should not be taken in 
a “light manner.” The fact appears to be that the 
Prime Minister and her Government seem to be 
treating as a light matter the calculated insult Bri- 
tain’s so called Labour Government has flung in the 
face of all coloured peoples. She has talked of 
studying all the implications very carefully; it is not 
clear what has prevented the Government from stu- 
dying these implications all these years. At least 
when it became clear that the British Government 
had finally decided to betray those Asians in Kenya 
who had preferred to place their trust in Britain in- 
stead ofin the Government of the country: of their 
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adoption, New Delhi should have realized the futi- 
lity of hoping for decent conduct on the part of 
Britain’s rulers. If thought had been given to the 
implications of the Wilson Government’s arrogant 
behaviour in this matter, the decision to quit the 
Commonwealth should have beenarrived at as the 
only one in keeping with national self-respect. ` 

But the Indira Gandhi Government is so unsure 
of itself and so unware of national sentiment that it 
is afraid to take the most elementary counter-measu- 
res like the imposition of visa restrictions on British 
nationals wishing to enter India, let alone more dras- 
tic but long overdue steps like nationalization of en- 
terprises run by British nationals and firms in this 
country. Itis perhaps too much to expect that a 
Government which does not feel in the least pro- 
voked by British insolence will muster the courage 
to tell the Wilson Government where it gets off. 

National honour requires that India immediately 
quit the Commonwealth whose hub has turned in- 
to a racist paradise; by refusing to recognize this 
fact and by shying away from swift retaliatory 
action India’s rulers are only insulting the people of 
this country. 


HAZARDS OF IMAGE BUILDING 


MAGE-building has almost be- 
come a whole time occupa- 
- tion of the top VIPs in New 
Delhi, and yet its hazards are con- 
tinuous. ; 
At the moment, the Prime 
Minister is in a better position in 
this. respect than some of her col- 
leagues; there does not seem to 
be any immediate threat to Smt 
Indita Gandhi’s position. The 
sombre forecasts about imminent 
leadership reshuffle, current a 
few weeks ago, appear to have 
died down, at least for the pre- 
sent. Those who were making 


prophesies that Smt Gandhi and ` 


her Cabinet would not be able 
to ride the storm over the 
adverse award by the Kutch tri- 
bunal have proved to be wrong. 
Since the Tribunal preferred to 
tackle the dispute on the political 
plane—indications of this were 
available in New Delhia few 
months ago—there was at one 
time some apprehension that 
it could as well meet Pakistan’s 
claim by fifty percent. But the 
ten percent gain for Pakistan has 
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on the whole been received by an 
overwhelmingly large section of 
the public with a sense of re- 
alism, and thereby spared the 
Indira Government of a major 
crisis. 

It isin this background that 
the Jan Sangh-SSP campaign on 
Kutch has not been able to 
generate a first-class crisis. Nor 
could they whip up a storm over 
the uninhabited Kachcha Divu, 
particularly after the Ceylon 
Prime Minister’s very sensible 
approach to the dispute. 

On the British Government's 
new immigration policy, however, 
Smt Gandhi has had to face stron- 
ger criticism inside her own party 
and the Quit-Commonwealth 
demand is expected to snowball 
in Parliament when it is taken 
up by the Opposition. 

Smt Gandhi’s initial reaction 
to the predicament of the Indians 
in Kenya holding British pass- 
ports received wide support, 
particularly from the Left. The 
fact that these Indians chose to. 
take out British passports instead 


of enlisting themselves as Kenyan 
citizens when the offer was open 
to them, could win for them the 
support of only a minority in 
the Right camp in this country. 
When Smt Gandhi spoke against 
this attitude, one could recall 
Nehru’s repeated admonition to 


` the Indian community in Kenya 


not to keep themselves aloof 
from the nationalist forces in 
awakened Africa. The angry 
protests voiced bv these Indians 
in Kenya when a few years ago 
Sri Appa Pant ina speech had 
stressed the importance of Indians 
coming closer to African nationa- 
lism, were indicalive of the 
mentality that had led them to 
choose British nationality in 
preference to Kenyan. As such, 
their immediate plight could 
hardly evoke widespread sym- 
pathy in this country, particular- 
ly in forward-looking circles. 
The weakness of the Govern- 
ment’s stand was, however, 
noticeable when it came to the 
question of confronting White- 
hall over the issue of the new 
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British immigration law. Sri 
Bhagat did press for a larger 
quota of entries into Britain, but 
there has been no strong con- 
demnation. of the extraordinary 
British move to disown their 
own passports and to go in for 
what has been aptly termed, 
demi-apartheid. There is a 
strong body of opinion in New 
Delhi—which includes a fair 
chunk of the Congress MPs—that 
sharp public criticism of the Bri- 
tish stand by the Government of 
India might have had a sobering 
effect on Britain; at least it would 
have strengthened our sense of 
identity with the anti-imperialist 
circles. The absence of such a 
forthright stand on the part of 
New Delhi is all the more glaring 
when a wide spectrum of British 
opinion has come out against the 
Wilson Government’s reactionary 
policy. 
e 


S™ Morarji Desai’s Budget has 
not come as a big jolt to that 
large body of New Delhi opinion 
which has become accustomed to 
his conservative approach. His 
pronounced bias for Big Money— 
even making the unearned income 
as respectable as the earned— 
coupled with the new levies on a 
liost of items of common use, 
have ceased to be big news in the 
Capital, such being his standing 
in his own party as much as 
outside. 

What has surprised his own 
supporters is his sudden switch- 
over to deficit financing—a step 
which in the past he had resisted 
even for the purpose of develop- 
ment expenditure. According to 
observers in Sri Desai’s own 
camp, the Finance Minister’s un- 
covered gap of Rs 300 crores— 
some calculate that it would go 
beyond Rs. 500 crores before the 
end of the year—is really the 
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measure of his reluctance to be 
unpopular by imposing more 
taxes. It is clear from Sri 
Desai’s recent postures that he 
is keen on his own political 
face-lifting at a time when the 
nation’s politics is passing through 
a period of uncertainty. 

There are others who detect 
in Sri Desai’s Budget speech cer- 
tain anxiety to beon the right 
side of the non-Congress Minis- 
tries, He has not been as sharp 
this year as he was last year in 
criticising the State Governments 
for overdrafts from the Reserve 
Bank. He has confined himself 
to merely stressing the need to 
avoid overdrafts. His critics 
however point out that with his 
own deviation to deficit financ- 
ing Sri Desai obviously had no 
face to attack the State Govern- 
ments on the very same issue. 
The compulsion of events seems 
to have chastened the Finance 
Minister rather than any change 
of heart. For, nobody can 
accuse Sri Desai of the latter. 

While Sri Morarji Desai’s 
Budget performance has hada 
mixed reception in New Delhi, 
there are indications to suggest 
that he is still trying to rehabili- 
tate himself inside the sprawling 
organisation of the Congress Party. 
In UP he has the powerful support 
of Sri C. B. Gupta. Although a 
patch-work unity has been 
achieved in the UP Pradesh Con- 
gress, it is still doubtful whether 
SriC. B. Gupta would be able 
to get back to power without 
the ordeal of a mid-term poll. 
The UP Governor’s action in re- 
fusing to accept Sri Charan 
Singh’s suggestion for mid-term 
poll was obviously meant to 
help the UP Congress to come 
back to power; at the same time 
the inability so far of UP Congress 
to do so is indicative of the 


difficulties that Sri C. B. Gupta 
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faces today and until Sri C. B. 
Gupta can come to power in 
Lucknow, Sri Morarji Desai 
cannot very much gain in the 
bargain in New Delhi. In this 
context reports in New Delhi 
show that Sri Charan Singh 
maintains good relations with 
Sri Dinesh Singh—a fact which 
is regarded in Sri Desai’s camp 
as proof of Smt. Gandhi's in- 
terest in UP politics. 

In Bihar, Sri Morarji Desai’s 
advantage is that the leader of 
the Congress Legislative Party, 
Sri Mahesh Prasad Sinha, is his 
man, and to that extent Sri 
Desai has been able to retain 
his influence over a section of 
Bihar Congressmen. The recent 
outburst of Sri Mahesh Prasad 
Sinha against the present Shosit 
Dal Chief Minister shows that 
the Bhumihar faction (of which 
Sri Mahesh Prasad Sinha is the 
leader) is opposed to having a 
Harijan Chief Minister, though 
itisin favour of a Congress- 
dominated coalition with the 
Shosit Dal. In contrast the group 
led by Sri B. N. Jha is 
totaily opposed to the Con- 
gress-Shosit Dal alliance in 
Bihar politics. It is Sri K. B. 
Sahay’s discredited group which 
alone seems to support the 
alliance with the Shosit Dal. 
The rapid discredit of the present 
Shosit Dal Ministry makes it 
obvious that its days are number- 
ed and if Sri Mahesh Prasad 
Sinha can come back to power 
without having to face the ordeal 
ofa mid-term poll, then there 
will be some accretion of 
strength for Sri Morarji Desai’s 
camp in New Delhi. But difi- 
culties are fər too many to 
warrant any optimistic forecast: 
the factional politics inside Bihar 
Congress acts as a checkmate for 
any particular group to come on 
top. Here too, Sri Desai has to 
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reckon with Smt Gandhi’s sup- 
porters: Sri B. N. Jha’s open 
statement against Congress sup- 
port to the Shosit Dal was issued, 
according to Patna sources, after 
Sri Jha had a telephonic clearance 
from Smt Gandhi. 

Incidentally the Shosit Dal- 
Congress alliance has the blessings 
of Sri Kamaraj and it was Sri 
Kamaraj along with Shri Nij- 
alingappa who stood in defence 
of Sri B. P. Mandal when the 
Shosit Dal alliance came under 
fire at the last meeting of 
the Congress Working Com- 
mittee. 

In West Bengal, the situation 
is very fluid, but here too Sri 
Morarji Desai has been trying 
to geta base with the pheno- 
menal disgrace that faces Sri 
Atulya Ghosh. Reports from 
Calcutta seem to suggest that 
anti-Atulya elements anxious to 
get a foothold in High Command 
politics have been looking for- 
ward to Sri Morarji Desai’s 
coming visit there. They had a 
useful talk with Sri Desai during 
their last visit to the Capital. It is 
obvious that Sri Desai will try to 
fish in the troubled waters of West 
Bengal Congress politics. 

It would be wrong, however, 
to think that Sri Morarji Desai 
can bag the entire dissident camp 
in West Bengal Congress: the 
anti-Atulya elements do not 
constitute a united bloc—there 
are far too many individual 
ambitions to accommodate. One 
group of dissidents claims to 
have the Prime Minister’s sup- 
port. However, Sri  Morarji 
Desai’s active interest in the 
present turmoil inside West 
Bengal Congress politics is a 
significant pointer to his des- 
perate bid for strengthening his 
position inside the Congress 
High Command. 

All this however does not 
counter-balance several handicaps 
from which Sri Desai suffers as 
a political personality. For one 
thing he has earned the reputa- 
tion of being far too rigid in his 
attitudes and postures; his popu- 
larity as a mass leader is rated 
very low and he is known for his 
total allergy to anything smack- 
ing Left. Secondly, his pro- 
nounced views in favour of a 
strong line, bordering on into- 
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lerance, on Hindi has alienated 


. him from a large section of the 


South. And lastly, age comes 
against his chances of ‘reviving 
his dream of becoming Prime 
Minister. 

ô . 

Y all standards of political 

image-building, it looks as if 
Sri Chavan has suftered most in 
recent months. This could be 
seen very clearly in his recent 
performance in Parliament. 

The bitterness with which he 
attacked the Opposition parties, 
particularly the Communists, 
when announcing the Presidential 
take-over in West Bengal, bore 
the definite stamp of a frustrated 
politician, conscious of the fiasco 
of his own policy. This was in 
obvious contrast to the cocky 
confidence with which he had 
been dealing with West Bengal in 
November and December. The 
fact that he suffered a bad defeat 
in a direct confrontation with the 
Left in West Bengal could hardly 
be concealed; for, no Home 
Minister before him had met 
such a humiliating experience in 
the last twenty-one years of 
Congress rule. 

Last week, Sri Chavan fared 
worse over the Bihar debate in 
Lok Sabha. Gone was the con- 
fidence that could weather a storm, 
nervousness was writ large all 
over him. Facing the barrage of 
Opposition attacks—with an Et-tu- 
Brute glance at Sri Nath Pai— 
Sri Chavan beat a pathetic ret- 
reat, giving out his ‘personal’ 
view being opposed to the Soshit 
Chief Minister’s nomination to the 
Bihar Legislative Council. How- 
ever, it hardly carried conviction 
even in the Congress benches 
that a Governor could take such 
an extraordinary step in a crucial 
political situation without’ the 
advice and consent of the Union 
Home Minister; the more so when 
one is reminded of Sri Chavan’s 
almost copyright strategy of 
combatting non-Congress Minis- 
tries with the help of pliable 
Governors. In the case of 
Bihar particularly, nobody in 
New Delhi can imagine Sri 
Nityananda Kanungo taking such 
an unorthodox step on his own, 
and there are many in the Capital = 
who have first-hand knowledge 


of Sri Kanungo’s calibre. Inci- 
dentally, one recalls the strong 
objection made by the former 
United Front Ministry at Sri 
Kanungo’s appointment as Bihar 
Governor. i 

Apart from such constitu- 
tional manipulations, Sri Chavan’s 
image has suffered recently be- 
cause of his wobbly stand in 
combatting communalism. Ranchi 
and Meerut are signposts which 
can hardly win him the confi- 
dence of the minority community, 
no credit indeed for a Home 
Minister. The argument put 
forward by Sri Chavan’s suppor- 
ters that these outbreaks of com- 
munal violence fell within the 
purview of the State Govern- 
ments and therefore he had very 
little to do with them does not 
cut ice, since Sri Chavan in 
course of the last one year has 
not hesitated to pronounce him- 
self strongly on State-level 
developments—on such issues as 
gheraos and Naxalbari—when it 
came to attacking Left parties. 
In contrast, he has taken up 
an almost semi-neutral posi- 
tion when it came to dealing 
with communal violence or semi- 
fascist depredations of the Shiv 
Sena, confining himself to only 
pulpit sermons from parliamen- 
tary heights. 

New Delhi observers have 
been surprised by some of the 
recent antics of the Home Minis- 
ter. Sometime ago, he went to 
Haldighat and spoke there glori- 
fying Rajput valour against the 
Mughal authority—perhaps little 
realising that he was putting 
himself in a strange contradic- 
tion, by extolling a revolt against 
Central authority while his own 
office enjoins the upholding of 
the Central authority. 

Even his worst critics cannot 
brand Sri Chavan as being a 
thoughtless person, doing any- 
thing in a huff, on the spur of 
the moment. The obvious in- 
ference from such attempts at 
harking back to the medieval 
past is that Sri Chavan today 
strongly feels the need of re- 
vamping his own image, badly 
bruised of late in unexpected 


political skirmishes with the 
Left. 
March 4 N. C. 
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BUDGET SPECIAL—I 


A Desperate Gambler’s 


W HEN a Finance Minister in the 

face of a revenue and expen- 
diture gap of Rs 315 crores in his 
budgetary estimates gets up to 
tax confectionery and chocolates 
in his effort at resource raising, 
it is really some thing fathetic. 
In the case of Sri Morarji Desai 
who did precisely this last Thurs- 
day when he presented the Union 
Budget for 1968-69, in addition 
to the clownish part, there was 
an element of tragic in it also. 

It was Sri Morarji Desai, 
often rated by his admirers as 
the “strong man”—the man of 
courage, rigid and inflexible,— 
who as the Finance Minister 
` under Jawaharlal Nehru had 
presented in 1963 the budget of 
“defence and development”. At 
that time, he imposed what was 
called ‘savage’ taxation and 
several extraordinary but radical 
measures like the gold control 
and compulsory deposit scheme 
in what was claimed to be a coura- 
geous bid to mobilise resources. 
He was, to be sure, object of great 
anger among all sections of peo- 
ple, for different reasons, for that 
budget. But looking back, one 
can see that that budget laid the 
foundations of resource mobliliza- 
tion for the whole period of the 
Third Plan and sustained that Plan 
inspite of all the strains and dis- 
tortions that accompanied it and 
which were aggravated by several 
extraneous pressures and difficul- 
ties. 

The Working of that budget, 
however, also revealed the vul- 
nerability and weakness of the 
entire socio-economic base on 
which development process and 
its planning had rested right 
from the very start. This base 
with its so-called mixed economy 
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in which monopolists thrived and 
landlordism held agriculture in 
its grip, and inequalities of 
income constantly widened, was 
found to be just incapable of 
bearing the strain of development 
which the policy of development 
and defence embodied in the 
1963 Budget imposed on it. Sri 
Morarji Desai has evidently taken 
this to heart. 

What a far cry from his 1963 
Budget to the present one! He 
was this time faced with the pro- 
blem of raising resources not for 
accelerated economic develop- 
ment but for effecting economic 
recovery in a situation which on 
all counts was most favourable 
for such an operation. There is 
the upsurge in agriculture, accom- 
panied by a spectacular increase 
in national income. Large indus- 
trial capacities which had been 
created in the first phase of plan- 
ned development are available 
for activisation and utilization. 
Sri Morarji Desai affirm in his 
Budget speech that the economy 
was ready for recovery. But, equal- 
ly vehemently and unashamedly, 
he proclaimed his inability or 
unwillingness to mobilise resour- 
ces for it. 

Since he has rejected all 
measures even the most modest 
for reform and structural changes 
in the economy, he can conceive 
of resource mobilisation only in 
terms of additional taxation, 
direct and even more indirect. 
But a massive taxation effort was 
no longer possible for him to 
undertake since this avenue 
had been exploited to the full 
already. Indeed, when he looked 
around for something to bring 
under the net of his most favou- 
rite form of taxation, the excise 


Move 


duty (since taxation on the upper 
class incomes and on the commo- 
dities of his interest and on the 
corporate sector is held to have 
reached the saturation point), 
he found that almost everything 
had already been covered and he 
could think up only such things 
as the chocolates and confec 
tionery and a few other odd 
items which would bring in little 
of significance and will have har- 
dly any impact on the structure 
of the Budget. 

On the expenditure side, he 
found himself equally hamstrung, 
He had made great efforts in the 
course of the last one year to 
effect economies in administration 
and to hold back investments. 
But there is an element of rigi- 
dity in such things that even he 
could not break. Also, there are 
compulsions of planned develop- 
ment once it has been initiated— 
continuing schemes and commit- 
ments to social services and 
basic infra-structure for the 
economy—which he, even if he 
wanted, could not all scuttle. 

So the Messiah of stability 
who had so loudly beaten the 
drums of balanced Budget and 
avoidance of deficit financing 
as his panacea of all the ills 
in the economy only last year, 
found himself in a quandary. He 
had proclaimed his determina- 
tion to exercise all his vaunted 
courage and firmness to achieve the 
budgetary balance but will close 
the current year with a deficit of 
Rs 300 crores against a Budget 
which was marginally surplus. 
Now he persuaded himself— “with 
immense reservation”—to delibe- 
rately resort to deficit financing 
of the order of Rs 290 crores in 
the next year. 


What will turn out to be the 
actual deficit financing in the 
course of next year, is difficult to 
say at this stage. What is impor- 
tant to record at this stage is that 
this order of deficit financing has 
not been envisaged at the present- 
ing of the budget in any other 
year, though there have been 
years when actual deficit financ- 
ing has been much larger than 
this figure. This has its own 
implications and nobody will be 
taken in by the facile assump- 
tions and suggestions made by 
Sri Morarji Desai that, if the 
economy were to pick up, he 
might garner up better returns 
on his taxes and close the year 
with less deficit than has been 
proposed in the Budget. Deficit 
financing by itself may be neither 
good nor bad. Butit is a diff- 
cult and double-edged weapon to 
wield as experience has shown to 
our great cost. 
can become a lubricant for a dep- 
ressed and static economic struc- 
ture to move out of a jam, it 
also puts tremendous strains on 
the price line, income distribu- 
tion and stability of the economy. 
Anyhow, resort to it onthe scale 
proposed in the Budget does 
spotlight the fact that created 
money (in additionto foreign 
aid) has become the principal 
device of the’present government 
to keep the economy going. 

The deficit in the Budget has 
been ostensibly linked to the 
requirements of the Plan outlay 
in the public sector. But the 
fact is that the annual plan out- 
lay for the next year will be 
almost at the same level as this 
year and if the likely contribution 
of resources from the States is 
taken into account, the Annual 
Plan size will fall short of even 
last year. The deficit in the Bud- 
get therefore is not for a great 
step up in the developmental 
effort through the public sector. 
The Plan outlay in the public sec- 
tor remains static and highly selec- 
tive. Its main function is to 
strengthen the infra-structure of 
the economy and to maintain the 
continuing schemes and invest- 
ments. This much is necessary, 
any how, to support the private 
sector capacities too, which are 
directly dependent upon such 
investments and which have been 
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If created money ` 


badly hit by the slow-down in 
development in the past two 
years. : 

What then is the promised 
economic recovery to be based 
on and what is proposed to be 
its principal instrument ? The 
answer is to be found not in any 
specific budgetary proposal but 
in the whole design and structure 
of the Budget. Even in the face 
of a huge deficit in the budgetary 
estimates and the resources trap 
in which the Finance Minister 
was caught, he thought it fit to 
announce a series of concessions 
and incentives for the corporate 
sector and the higher income 
groups. In terms of revenue 
these may be extremely limited 
and small but the direction of 
the economic and budgetary 
policies they indicate are very 
significant. 

Incidentally, it should be 
mentioned that the Central 
authorities, with Finance Minis- 
ter at their head, were raising 
a howl when some of the State 
Governments announced reliefs 
in land revenue. The Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission laid down the principle 
that absolutely no revenue loss 
should be accepted from any of 
the existing avenues unless others 
were found not only to make up 
for the loss but to increase reve- 
nues. In his Budget Sri Morarji 
Desai accepted the loss of reve- 
nue in favour of the corporate 
sector and higher income groups. 
He might claim that he more 
than made up the loss by addi- 
tional taxation. The revealing 
part of it is that the loss on 
account of concessions to the 
corporate sector has been made 
good by tax on chocolates and 
crown corks on soda water 
bottles. 

For the last many years, the 
Big Business and its representa- 
tives have kept up a constant 
wail about the sluggishness of the 
capital market and paucity of 
resources for private business and 
investment. This was supposed 
to have happened not because of 
lack of enterprise on the part of 
the private sector or its proclivi- 
ties to indulge in speculation and 
black-marketing as the principal 
avocation to make quick profits 
rather than engage in slow and 


painstaking work of building up 
industries and production. It 
had happened, the leaders of Big 
Business claimed, because the 
resources of the community were 
acquired compulsorily by the 
State and recklessly diverted to 
less profitable public investments 
or non-productive administrative 
expenditure. Their solution for 
all the problems facing the 
economy and its development 
was to cut down the governmen- 
tal expenditure, specially in the 
public-sector investments and let 
the resources in the economy and 
savings of the community at large 
flow freely into the private sector 
channels. 

Year after year, there have 
been appeals by government 
leaders and selective inducements 
have been offered in the budge- 
tary and economic policies for 
what was called the revival of the 
capital market. Nothing seemed 
to work. Often, one heard it 
said in despair that the capital 
market and the Big Business were 
as if on strike and that they 
would not respond to appeals 
and partial inducements unless 
a major reversal of policy occur- 
red and their demands were met 
more fully and comprehensively. 

A few weeks ago, the Federa- 
tion of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry organis- 
ed a Seminar on Fiscal and 
Monetary policies which was 
made an occasion for a precise 
statement of Big Business de- 
mands in the prevailing situation. 
The highlights of the conclusions 
of the Seminar were: restraint 
on public expenditure, no more 
taxation of any kind and, if 
possible, some relief to the cor- 
porate sector and investing pub- 
lic, that is, high and middle 
income groups. It demanded a 
favourable climate for channeling 
of public savings into equities 
and private investments, end to 
dear money policy which placed 
savings in government securities 
and fixed deposits at an advan- 
tage over investments in private 
risk capital and equities while it 
made credit for industry costly. 
All this looked odd at that time 
but the fact is that deficit financ- 
ing—Rs 200 crores a year was 
mentioned as quite safe as part 
of a policy of combating 
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industrial recession was strongly 
favoured. The Seminar devoted 
considerable attention to the 
ways and means of urban capital 
making an entry into to agricul- 
tural sector to share its new 
potential and to attract a part of 
additional incomes from agricul- 
ture into business, industry and 
trade. 

It may be justa coincidence or 
the result of minds working on 
same lines, but the Budget pro- 
posals. made by Sri Morarji 
Desai are clearly so close to the 
conclusions of the FICCI Semi- 
nar that the relationship between 
the two cannot be missed. The only 
important element lacking in the 
Budget proposals themselves was 
subsequently made good by the 
announcement two days later by 
the Reserve Bank to cut the Bank 
rate from 6to 5 percent. The 
welcome accorded to the budget 
proposals by leaders of Big Busi- 
ness which has become stronger 
with the cut in the Bank rate and 
the behaviour of the markets 
these days are quite revealing in 
this context. What Sri Morarji 
Desai’s budget has offered are 
not some selectiveinducements as 
in the past, buta comprehensive 
policy frame in the name of 
revival of economy for the long- 
sought revival of the capital 
market in conditions which are 
favourable for such revival. The 
leaders of the Big Business have 
not hidden their satisfaction over 
it. 

Can private business, trade 
and industry fulfill the obligations 
of the new role as the principal 
instrument of economic revival 
which has been assigned to it 
by Sri Morarji Desai? It is some- 
thing to be watched and the 
answers will begin to emerge at 
not a long distance. What is 
clear, however, is that the entire 
strategy of development as con- 
ceived when planning was 
launched in the country, after 
the crisis through it has passed 
in last three years and the rejec- 
tion of any radical, structural 
changes in social and economic 
set-up, stands scuttled now. It 
can still be said, by ' way of justi- 
fication, that revival of the eco- 
nomy under the aegis and leader- 
ship of the private sector—a 
frankly capitalist revival without 
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frills and pretentions—is better 
than no revival at all. The 
reservation that has to be raised 
to this poser is whether in the 
conditions of India and the stage 
of our economy, there can be 
any real revival of the national 
economy on the basis now relied 
upon. Sri Morarji Desai has 
carefully avoided any discussion 
of basic policy issues in his 
Budget speech. Indeed, unlike 
his laboured explanations and 
analysis in the Budget speech 
last year which attempted to out- 
line a policy and elaborate an 
economic philosophy, his budget 
speech this year is singularly 
prosaic, pedestrian and devoid of 
any such attempt. 

The economy has passed 
through sharp strains and distor- 
tions in the last three years. It 
has still not emerged out of this 
situation though improvement in 
agricultural production has eased 
the strains somewhat. The pump 
priming by way of created money 
of the order proposed in the 
Budget to revive the economy 
while the private sector is being 
rapidly and progressively freed 
from all manner of constraints 
and controls and the role of the 
State and its command over the 
operating levers and resources of 
the economy is being restricted 
or relaxed, is bound to create 
new strains and distortions and 
thwart any revival at all. 

The helplessness in the way of 
raising real resources, the slow 
progress of food procurement 
which is key to any scheme of 
maintaining stability in the eco- 
nomy, the moves to weaken the 
public distribution system and 
controls on internal trade in 
essential commcdities of mass 
consumption, together with 
reflationary policies set in motion 
through deficit financing and 
cheap money policy can upset 
all the optimistic expectations of 
stability and orderly revival of 
the economy. The prices may 
get out of hand again in lean 
months in such circumstances. 
The budgetary deficit, far from 
getting moderated as the Finance 
Minister has hoped, may enlarge 
as to get out of control. The 
policy of reflation now initiated 
might in that event become a 
reckless policy of inflation and 


finally of collapse. 

Sri Morarji Desai has gone in 
fora gamble. He seems to be 
throwing everything keeping 
back no reserves in a desperate 
bid to revive the economy. But 
gambles succeed only rarely and 
once such an outright gamble 
fails, it will be all over for him 
and hell to pay for the present 
system and planning and develop- 
ment within its four corners. 
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IN THE COURT OF 
SHRI C. G. SURI, DISTRICT 
, JUDGE: DELHI: 


CITATION UNDER SEC- 
TION 283. 


Act XXXIX of 1925. 


In the matter of the estate 
of the late Shri Kewal Krishan 
who died at Dist. Deoria, 
tee on the 2nd day of March, 
1966. 


To 
All Concerned. 


WHEREAS Shri Ratindra 
Krishan Puri S/o late Shri 
Kewal Krishan Puri, 16-A 
Mathura Road, Delhi, has 
made an application for the 
grant of the Letter of Admi- 
nistration of the estate of the 
deceased and the 18th day of 
March 1968 at 10 O’Clock has 
been fixed for the hearing of 
the case, this citation is issued 
calling upon you to come and 
see the proceedings in this 
court before the grant of the 
letters of Administration. 


GIVEN under my hand 
and the seal of the court, this 
21st day of Feb. 1968. 


Sdj- 
District Judge: 
Delhi: 
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BUDGET SPECIAL--I 


T= 1968-69 Budget followed by 
cut in the bank rate is most 
unconventional and most surpris- 
ing. It was only six weeks ago 
that Sri Morarji Desai said at a 
press briefing that he had not 
changed his views to the effect 
that the deficit financing in the 
present state of affairs would be 
injurious to the economy. The 
Deputy Chairman of Planning 
Commission broadly endorsed 
the views of the Deputy Prime 
Minister less than two week be- 
fore the presentation of the 
Budget. But what we found was 
that the 1968-69 Budget, con- 
trary to earlier profession, leaves, 
an uncovered gap of Rs 290 
crores—the largest ever in the 
financial history of this country. 
It is really interesting to know 
that how a rigid man like Sri 
Morarji Desai changed his views. 
It is trae that the same Jha-Patel 
axis (Sri L.K. Jha of the Reserve 
Bank and Dr I.G. Patel, Econo- 
mic Adviser) which had sold the 
devaluation of the rupee to the 
Government had been convassing 
for deficit financing for quite 
sometime. But due credit must 
be given to the intelligence and 
stubbornness of Sri Morarji Desai. 
He had not yielded to their plead- 
ing but bas collapsed under the 
compulsion of circumstances. 
When his experts completed their 
arithmetical exercise of the pro- 
jection for the next year he was 
presented with a gap of Rs 315 
crores even if the developmental 
expenditure was frozen. Sri 
Morarji Desai had already given 
a commitment to the Planning 
Commission and State Chief 
Ministers that even if worst comes 
to worst he would maintain the 
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Riding the Tiger 


ECONOMIST 


present level of Plan expenditure. 


The Rs 315 crore of gap could 
not be filled in precisely because 
the Government lacked the poli- 
tical courage to do so. Sri 
Morarji Desai has personally 
learnt the bitter lesson of his so- 
called bold 1963-64 Budget fol- 
lowing the Chinese aggression. He 
knew that the heavy levies imposed 
by him cost him heavily politically. 
Going by the saying that discre- 
tion is the better part of valour, 
he decided only to mop up the 
net resources of Rs 25 crores 
only and resorted to the easier 
course of deficit financing to 
meet his commitments. The 
difference between the tax and 
deficit financing is that while the 
former is a frontal attack on the 
people the latter amounts to stab- 
bing it in the back stealthily. 


Logic of Deficit 


In fact the 1968-69 Budget 
exposes the depth of budgetary 
and economic crisis. We have 
now come to such a state that 
even to keep the financial level of 
developmental expenditure at 
status quo the Government has 
had to resort to deficit financing. 
The new in the situation is that 
while in the past the Government 
at the beginning of the year felt 
confident that it would be able to 
meet its entire commitments with- 
out resorting to deficit financing, 
that confidence has now gone. 
It is true that even in the past the 
Government could not avoid de- 
ficit financing inspite of its pro- 
fession. But if past experience 
is any guide the estimate of Rs 
290 crores of deficit next year is 
an understatement. Even as it is 


the built-in deficit is round about 
Rs 350 crores. 


The uncovered gap left by the 
Centre is a green signal to the 
States to follow suit, Now, Sri 
Desai is left with no moral justi- 
fication to tell the States not to 
resort to over-drafts when he him- 
self had declared his intention to 
make an overdraft of Rs 290 
crores. The only limiting factor 
is that the States, unlike the 
Centre, do not have the Nasik 
Printing Press at their disposal. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that 
this time Sri Morarji Desai aware 
of his own weakness has only 
made avery very conciliatory 
appeal to the States not to resort 
to deficit financing. 


Let us now take the arguments 
given in favour of deficit financ- 
ing and thecut inthe bank rate. 
It is argued that with the bumper 
crop an additional income of 
over Rs 2,000 crores would 
accrue to the farmers. Our 
policy makers believe that these 
well-to-do farmers who will have 
this additional income are 
simple-minded folks and they 
will keep this money in notes in 
their vaults and trunks. So they 
argue that this part of additional 
money will become dormant and 
the Government can activise these 
resources through deficit financ- 
ing without doing any injury to 
the economy. 

But who is simple-minded? 
Our farmers or policy makers? 
Anybody who has elementary 
knowledge of rural India will see 
that this new rich-class of farmers 
know the value of notes is depre- 
ciating every year. They either 
convert these into gold or silver 
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or invest in housing and other 
lucrative ventures like private 
lending, besidesindulging in cons- 
picuous consumption. 

Both the deficit financing and 
the cut in the bank rate are 
being justified “in view of the 
increase in agricultural output”. 
There is no dobt that this year 
_ there has been bumper produc- 
tion as compared to the crop 
failures during the last two years. 
But is it really bumper in relation 
to the requirements of the coun- 
try? According to Economic 
Survey it is not. The Survey, 
for instance, says that the food 
_ available for human consump- 
‘tion in 1968-69, “would fall short 
of the average level prevailing in 
1961-63 or 1963-65.” If to this 
is added the increase in money 
income and accelerated growth of 
urbanisation in this period, the 
short-fall between production and 
demand would be stiil larger. 

What is disquieting is that in 
addition to this shortage of avail- 
ability there is no hope of any 
discipline being introduced in the 
management of food resources. 
According to the Survey, the 
total procurement has been of the 
order of 1.4 million tons against 
the target of 6 million tons from 
the kharif crops. It is well known 
that the immediate post-harvest 
period is the time for intensive 
procurement. Ifthe Government 
fails to procure in this period it 
misses the bus. The grain is 
cornered by traders and hoar- 
ders. To complete the story, the 
pressures from the vested interests 
from within and from abroad 
particularly America, to relax the 
State control over distribution of 
food are mounting. The Jan 
Sangh administration in Delhi 
with the full backing from the 
Congress-controlled Centre has 
already taken the first step to- 
wards such relaxation. 


Dent into Savings 


_ As forthe reduction in the 
bank rate, itis argued that this 
will help the revival of the pri- 


vate sector industry and reduce. 


the cost of production. The 
bank rate cut has followed very 
liberal credit liberalisation to the 
private sector. In fact, even in 
the last lean season the credit was 
liberalised. As a result the credit 
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contraction in the 1967 slack 
season as percentage of the 
credit expansion in the preceding 
busy season was only 24 per cent 
as against 28 per cent in 1966. In 
the current busy season the 
credit was liberalised further. 
However, up till now this libera- 
lisation has not helped to revive 
the industrial activity in the pri- 
vate sector. Doctors have now 
become impatient and to revive 
their patient they are administer- 
inga drug of higher potency in 
the form of the cut in the bank 
rate. 

But the cutin the bank rate 
on the one hand is likely to lead 
to the dissipation of resources by 
diverting them to lucrative and 
low priority sectors; the more so 
when Sri Desai has already made 
a mockery of social control over 
banks—and on the other hand it 
will result in further erosion of 
savings. It will drive away money 
from the disciplined money mar- 
ketsto the undisciplined money 
markets. The difference between 
the bank rate and the unofficial 
private money market rate has 
now become too wide. This 
will give an additional temptation 
to the public to deposit their 
money with the private finance 
agencies than in the regular 
banks. 


Receding Public Sector 


The real crisis which India has 
been facing is the lack of genuine 
disciplined savings and not the 
dearth of either money or un- 
disciplined savings. The cut 
in the bank rate will, however, 
accentuate the crisis of genuine 
disciplined savings and, thas, the 
prospect of stable revival of 
economy would further recede. 

There has been no shortage of 
money as such. In fact, the 
money supply with the public 
has now crossed the Rs 5,000- 
crore mark which represent an 
increase of 300 per cent over the 
last 10 years, Where is this money 
going? Mostly to unproductive 
channels or to low priority sector 
to meet the demands arising out 
of non-essential consumption. 
The cut in the bank rate will 
further accelerate this trend. 

As regards increase in pro- 
duction it should be emphasised 
that the public sector is still the 


pace setter. For instance, the 
Economic Survey says that 
“the public sectors’ investment 
expenditure constitutes about 65 
per cent,of total national invest- 
ment”, But the public invest- 
ment programme did not sustain 
the momentum of expansion 
built up during the Second Plan 
and the early years of the Third 
Plan. Itis mow for the fourth 
year that the Plan outlay would 
be stagnating around Rs 2,000 
crores. If allowance is made for 
increase in costs, the public sec- 
tor investments in physical terms 
next year would be roughly of the 
same order as was undertaken 
five years ago. In fact, next 
year the Plan outlay falls short of 
the ‘“‘irreduceable minimum” 
worked out by the Planning Com- 
mission to implement a main- 
tenance Plan. Itis now obvious 
that the construction of a num- 
ber of key projects like Bokaro, 
machine tool units, pump and 
compressure plants will slow 
down. 


Leviathan Growth 


The private sector in this 
country depends to a great extent 
on Government orders. In fact, 
the industrial recession is the 
direct consequence of the cut back 
in Government investments. For 
instance, the purchases of capital 
goods by the Directorate General 
of Supplies and Disposals, on 
behalf of various Departments, 
declined by more than eight per 
cent during 1966-67. The slow 
down in the public spending 
next year will further narrow the 
markets for various industries in 
the private sector. It is un- 
likely that the industry will be 
able to make good this loss with 
props provided by liberal credits 
and the lower bank rates. The 
benefit will accrue only to the 
consumer-oriented industries. 

The Budget has also high- 
lighted the factors which con- 
tribute to the continuous erosion 
of resources available for develop- 
ment. The Government has 
miserably failed to keep any 
check on its non-developmental 
expenditure. For instance, the 
Police expenditure of the Centre 
and the States taken together has 


increased by over 48 per cent in 
the last year alone. It has gone 
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up from Rs 158 crores in 1964-65 
to Rs 230 crores in 1967-68. The 
total non-developmental expendi- 
ture in thisperiod has increased 
by over 50 per cent in spite of the 
fact that the defence expenditure 
increased only by 20 per cent in 
this period. Roughly speaking, 
the entire increase in the Govern- 
ment revenue is consumed by 
the increase in-the non-develop- 
mental expenditure. Of the 
total internal resources of Rs 
3,729 crores under its command 
in 1967-68, the Centre could spare 
only Rs 511 crores for the plan. 
The corresponding figures for the 
next year are Rs 3,831 crores and 
Rs 550 crores. ; 

Yet another factor which 
stands in the way of increasing 
resources for development is the 
miserable performances of the 
departmental and the public- 
sector commercial undertakings 
of the Government. The total 
capital employed in these com- 
mercial undertakings amount to 
over Rs 7,C00 crores. But this 
yielded in 1967-68 surplus (inclu- 
ding dividends, net profit and 
depreciation) of only Rs 220 
crores. This is less than 3 per 
cent of the total capital employ- 
ed. No country in which this 
huge chunk of capital is so 
poorly exploited can undertake 
sustained development. 


Inequitable Burdens 


In addition to this leviathan 
growth of non-developmental sec- 
tor and gross mismanagement of 
over 60 per cent of the total 
national capital investment, the 
Government is not in a position 
to tap additional income accruing 
to a certain section of the society 
to keep its commitment of deve- 
lopment and management of the 
country. The case in point is 
agricultural income. Though it 
would be self-deception to hold 
any brief for the States on this 
question, the Centre is also not 
doing its bit. In fact, it has wash- 
ed off its hands from mobilising 
additional resources by’ saying 
that “in large part, additional in- 
comes will accure in sectors 
reached only to a limited degree 
by the central tax system”. 

Also it is setting no good 
example to the States by 
failing to recover the Central tax 
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arrears which amounts to over 
Rs 800 crores, According to 
Public Accounts Committee, as 
much as Rs 135 crores of arrears 
are due from only 907 cases. If 
Sri Desai cannot tackle this 907 
cases how can you expect from 
States to recover loans from mil- 
lions of peasants? 

Similarly, it has failed to tac- 
kle the problem of black money, 
even though its menace has not 
subsided. So far, the Govern- 
ment has unearthed only Rs 197 
crores of black money which even 
according to the Secretary of the 
Finance Minister “are far less 
compared to amounts which may 
be in circulation as black money”. 

On the top of all these is the 
most inequitable distribution of 
tax burdens of the Centre and the 
States together. The indirect 
taxes in the last three years have 
increased over 56 per cent as 
against only 10 per cent increase 
in direct taxes in this period. 


Parasitism Abetted 


Even if you take a simple case 
of increase in postal rates in this 
budget, you will find that the 
price of post-card used by the 
poorer section of the society will 
go up by 67 per cent and inland 
cards used by the middle-class 
by 50 per cent and the envelopes 


generally used by the well-to-do. 


sections by only 33 per cent. 

Sri Desai’s concern for the 
well-to-do class is also revealed 
by his handling of the Annuity 
Deposit Scheme. It was only in 
September that he increased the 
rates of the Scheme. This was 
done to provide an excuse to 
deny the dearness allowance to 
Government employees. But, 
thanks to the unity of the em- 
ployees, he was effectively rebuff- 
ed. He had to beat a hasty re- 
treat. - But what was so good for 
him in September became dis- 
tasteful to him in February. By 
straightaway scrapping the 
scheme, he has squandered away 
about Rs 17 crores of resources 
per annum. 

Sri Desai has also abolished the 
differentiation between the earned 
and the unearned incomes in the 
matter of taxation. Even in ad- 
vanced capitalist countries, the 
unearned incomes are subjected 
to a higher rate of taxation. The 


abolition of this differentiation is 
nothing: but fabetment of para- 
sitism in the country. 

Politically, another, interesting 
aspect of the Central budget is 
that the total central assistance 
to the States is being progressive- 
ly reduced since Sri Desai be- 
came the Finance Minister. The 
total net resources transferred 
from the Centre to States 
have come down from Rs 
1,475.81 crores in 1966-67 to Rs 
1,458.15 crores in 1967-68 and 
will now be further reduced to Rs 
1,364.49 crores in 1968-69. 


Increasing Gap 


The Budget has also highlight- 
ed the serious crisis of free for- 
eign exchange which is worsening. 
According to its estimate, a total 
of 1.3 billion dollar imports are 
such as could not be financed by 
foreign aid. On the other hand, 
the free foreign exchange earn- 
ing minus debt payment has 
been stagnating at around 900 
million dollars. This cash gap is 
increasing and will accentuate, 
thanks to the policies like that of 
import of liquid ammonia. The 
Centre can think of only 
more and more of aid and not a 
well-conceived policy of import 
substitution to bridge this yawn- 
ing free-foreign-exchange “cash 
gap”. 2 ` 

Having failed and lacking the 
will to attack any of the funda- 
mental issues facing the country- 
iacreasing genuine savings, in- 
creasing efficiency of the capi- 
tal employed, and disciplined 
management of scarce resources 
like that of food, capital and free 
foreign exchange, the Govern- 
ment seems to have become now 
desperate. The deficit financing 
and the cut in the bank rate and 
the cry for more aid are indica- 
tive of the desperate attempts to 
keep some semblance of deve- 
lopment. . 

But gimmicks like deficit financ- 
ing and thecutin bank rates will 
only stoke the fire of inflation 
in the present situation. Prices 
willmost likely to begin to shoot 
up again by April end. These 
inflationary measures are like 
riding the tiger. But if reins are 
not held firmly, the rider is likely 
to fall down and the tiger is sure 
to devour him. 
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SECOND UNCTAD 


Third World’s Responsibility 


N= unexpectedly, the delibera- 
tions of the second United 
Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development has reached a 
deadlock. 


The main hurdle in the way 
of the success of this conference 
has been identified as the attitude 
of the industrial West. It was 
expected to come forward with 
concrete proposals to at least 
implement the decisions of the 
first UNCTAD, taking into con- 
sideration the further deteriora- 
tion inthe situation during the 
last four years. Instead, it has 
come out with a plethora of 
suggestions for consideration, 
often contradicting each other, 
obviously with a view to con- 
fusing the issues. 

The danger of the second 
UNCTAD being bogged down in 
irrelevancies was realised even 

. during the Algiers conference in 
October last year. It was for 
this very reason that the Algiers 
Charter endeavoured to pinpoint 
the areas of immediate action. 
But, it must also be conceded, 
the Algiers conference did not 
pay the necessary attention to the 
question of tactics in such a con- 
frontation, The developing 
countries assembled there failed 
to correctly analyse the forces 
ranged against them and to devise 
suitable concerted measures. 

_Above all, they failed to demar- 
cate their line of approach to- 
wards the friendly Socialist coun- 
tries which had already imple- 
mented the decisions of the first 
UNCTAD. |. 

If developing countries want 
the UNCTAD conference to be 
a success they must first of all 
analyse, correctly and objectively, 
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OBSERVER 


the situation obtaining in the 
world arena from the point of 
view of development prospects 
for the Afro-Asian and Latin 
American States. It must be 
regretfully conceded that the 
Algiers declaration suffers from 
serious shortcomings in this 
respect. It contains a number of 
erroneous premises and ignores 
many things, 

The chief erroneous premise 
from which the entire Charter 
stems, strictly speaking, is the 
mechanical division of the world 
into the “rich North’ and the 


“poor South”. This clearly 
dovetails with the concept put 
forward by Western pro- 
pagandists. 
Incorrect Premise 

This premise is justified, 


neither from the social and eco- 
nomic point of view nor from the 
moral and historical viewpoint. 
The attempt to ignore the deep- 
seated and cardinal differences 
that really exist between the 
social and economic systems of 
the industrially developed coun- 
tries of the West and Japan, on 
the one hand, and the Soviet 
Union together with its East 
European allies, on the other, 
only tends to weaken the posi- 
tions of the developing countries 
in their efforts to attain more 
favourable conditions of inter- 
national trade and foreign eco- 
nomic aid. This artificial divi- 
sion of the world into “rich” and 
“poor” countries enables the 
Western powers to evade material 
and moral responsibility for the 
present state of developing 
countries’ economy. 

At the same time, the pre- 
mise which identifies the Soviet 


Union and the Socialist countries 
of Europe with the States res- 
ponsible for colonial exploita- 
tion in the past and for the 
economic dependence of the 
countries of the third world at 
present, cannot be favourably 
regarded by the leaders and 
people of these countries. 
Moreover, it is not in the interests 
of the developing countries to 
repel friends only to find them- 
selves face to face with those 
responsible for their present dire 
state. 


Thé developed countries in 
the Western bloc bear historical 
responsibility for the economic 
backwardness of the developing 
States. The Western powers deve- 
loped their economy in the course 
of their colonial exploitation. 
Even tiny West European coun- 
tries which did not possess any 
considerable resources, were able 
to acquire wealth by shipments 
from the colonies. The material] 
prosperity of such countries as 
Belgium and the Netherlands 
was built up by exploiting the 
peoples of the Belgian colonies 
in Africa and the Netherlands 
colonies in Asia. 

By all standards of inter- 
national ethics it is forthe Wes- 
tern powers to compensate for the 
damage done by them to their 
former colonies and the coun- 
tries depending on them. This has 
to come in theform of direct 
economic and financial aid to the 
developing countries with no 
political strings attached to it. 
This obligation not only falls on 
the former metropolitan countries, 
Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Italy, but also 
on the United States, West Ger- 
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many, Japan and the other 
developed capitalist countries. 


Colossal Loot 


The United States received 
colossal economic benefits in the 
past as a result ot the mass use of 
forced labour of millions of Afri- 
can slaves as well as the influx ip- 
to North America of capital from 
Britain. The-source of this capi- 
tal were the numerous British co- 
lonies. The scope of the econo- 
mic exploitation which the Latin 
American countries were and 
still are subjected to is generally 
known. This exploitation always 
showed a tendency toward ex- 
pansion. 

Federal Germany took active 
part, after its establishment, in 
directly and indirectly exploiting 
the former colonial and depen- 
dent countries. In addition, the 
West German State cannot evade 
the obligation of compensating 
the damage done in the past to 
certain countries which were un- 
der the colonial rule of Kaiser 
Germany. 

Japan exploited the material 
and manpower resources of a 
number of Asian countries up to 
the end of World War IL on a 
large scale. The developed capi- 
talist States, in particular the 
_ British dominions, Switzerland 
and Sweden gained tremendously 
from their part in exploiting the 
colonies in the past. 

In the present situation, the 
developing countries are exploit- 
ed by the Western powers throu- 
gh ‘unequal international trade 
and through the removal of the 
increasing profits made on their 
investments in these countries. 
Under the circumstances the de- 
veloping countries are justified in 
demanding from the industrially 
developed States in the West not 
only compensation for the dama- 
ge done in the colonial period, 
but also a fixed, progressive com- 
pensation from the profits they 
make at present by exploiting 
the material resources and man- 
power of the developing coun- 
tries. 

It is known that the profit and 
other income coming from the 
developing countries to the deve- 
loped Western powers now 
amount to 10,000 million dollars 
a year, Consequently, the deve- 
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loping countries can justifiably 
demand that the Western develop- 
ed countries allocate for econo- 
mic aid a sum proportionate to 
that of the profits and income 
made by them in the developing 
countries, both on State and 
private lines. Every developing 
country can get the exact figures 
regarding the amount of profit 
made on foreign capital and with- 
drawn from the country. 

Basically, the countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America deter- 
mined to attain economic inde- 
pendence in their development, 
should focus attention, primarily, 
on making use of their own re- 
sources and not pinning all hopes 
on foreign aid. 

Planning a country’s economic 
development by counting mainly 
on aid from outside is fraught 
with dangerous consequences for 
these countries, since there is no 
real guarantee and since this aid 
places the recepient country in 
complete dependence on the 
goodwill of the donor. Further- 
more, the readiness of ths deve- 
loped States to extend economic 
aid and the volume of this aid 
will always be shaped by many 
factors outside the control of the 
developing countries. 


Own Resources 


The continuing increase in the 
third world’s lag behind is not 
due to the paucity in the amount 
of foreign aid but the insufficient 
use of its own material and man- 
power resources. Foreign aid 
can only serve as a supple- 
mentary means to accelerate the 
pace of economic development. 
It should amount to roughly not 
more than 20 per centof all the 
means channelled into the eco- 
nomic development of most of 
the developing countries which 
strive to achieve and retain eco- 
nomic independence. 

The prerequisities for the 
successful utilisation of domestic 
resources of thedeveloping coun- 
tries may beestablished only as 
a result of progressive changes in 
the social and economic spheres. 
Radical changes are of excep- 
tionalimportance in accelerating 
economic, and cultural-technical 
development. 

Tn this connection the develop- 


ing countries should most 


s 


thoroughly study the experience 
gained by the Soviet Union and 
the East European Socialist coun- 
tries. This experience is most 
instructive, These countries made 
impressive headway in all 
spheres in a short period of time 
solely because of the important 
social and economic changes 
carried out in the interests of 
their people. 

The development of normal 
economic relations between coun- 
tries with differing social systems 
and different levels of economic 
development prevents military 
conflicts and seats of tension in 
the world. The liquidation of the 
seats of dangerous international 
conflicts and the establishment of 
general international relaxation 
would undoubtedly promote the 
successful development of the 
Afro-Asian and Latin American 
countries to a tremendous 
degree. 

It is in the interests of the 
developing countries to actively 
foster a speedy solution of such 
problems as stopping the war in 
Vietnam, sweeping out the after- 
math of the West Asian conflict, 
concluding a treaty on nuclear 
non-proliferation, settling the 
general problem of disarmament 
and other problems. This would 
release colossal amount of funds 
now being spent on the arms 
drive, and part of this money 
could be used to significantly 
increase economic and financial 
aid to the developing countries, 


Costly War 


The American Government’s 
recent decision to resolve the 
United State financial problems 
by cutting American economic 
aid to the developing countries 
and restricting new American in- 
vestment in these countries to- 
gether with tourism is a result of 
the costly war that the United 
State has been fighting in Viet- 


nam. 
The UN General Assembly 
sessions have shown, regretfully, 
that the developing countries 
attach only too little attention to 
major internationaljproblems, inc- 
luding the disarmament problems. 
Moreover, many African, Latin 
American and Asian countries 
virtually sided with the aggressor - 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Strategy of Economic Development in Kerala 
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HE-basic objective of planned 
development must necessarily 
be to provide the people the 
opportunity to lead a good life. 
Itisa basic premise in India’s 


Five Year Plans that develop- | 


ment along socialist lines will 
secure rapid economic growth 
and expension of employment, 
reduction of disparities in 
income and wealth and preven- 
tion of concentration of eco- 
nomic power. The overall 
strategy of development of the 
States in the Indian Union has to 
conform to the general pattern of 
development prescribed for the 
national plans. Three Five 
Year Plans have already been 
implemented in the country dur- 
ing the period 1951-1966. While 
considerable progress has been 
made on various fronts during 


' these fiteen years of planning, 


most of the chronic problems 
such .asunemployment, food 
deficit and shortage of foreign 
exchange that existed when 


‘planned development was laun- 


ched, continue to haunt the 


Indian economy. 


Keralais unique among the 
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and Statistics, Trivandrum. 


states in the Indian Union in 
several respects. The special 
features of Kerala’s economy 
include high level of literacy, 
high density of population, high 
level of unemployment, low 
level of per capita income com- 
pared to India as a whole, low 
level of per capita consumption 
and the rudimentary nature of 
the industrial structure. The 
1966 population of the State is 
estimated to be of the order of 
1961 lakhs. The population 
density of 1276 persons per 
square mile is the highest among 
the States in India and one of 
the highest in the world. Though 
more than 10 lakhs of workers 
are engaged in the industrial 
sector, only about 1.9 lakhs* are 
working in organised industries 
(namely, factory sector) in the 
State. The low level of technology 
in the industrial sector is evident 
from the fact that the capital 
investment per factory worker 
in the State is only Rs 2737 as 
against the All India average of 





1. Kerala Labour and Industries Re- 
view, Vol. V., No. 2, Page 87. 


_ ing 


Rs 5830.3 

Though three Five Year 
Plans have been implemented 
in the State, Kerala remains in 


the lower rungs of the economic 
ladder. When the planning pro- 
cess was started in India, the 
various States were at different 
levels of economic development 
owing mainly to historical reasons. 


Moreover, the resource 
endowments of the various 
States were different. Though 


the need for balanced regional 
development has been stressed 
in the national plans, no sub- 
stantial result has been achieved 
on this front. The poor level of 
development in States like 
Kerala makes one conclude that 
the process.of national planning 
has only accentuated the eco- 
nomic inequalities instead of 
reducing them. 

‘A general impression of the 
achievements of the Three Five 
Year Plans in Kerala can be 
obtained from Tables I to 
VIII provided in the follow- 
pages. Taking the 
2. Techno-Economic Survey of Kerala, 


National Council of Applied Economic 
Research, Page 140. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 
TABLE I 


Outlay and Actual Expenditure under Different heads during each Plan period. 








First Plan Second Plan Third Plan 
ee Ga Fagen ke ed Gis EdE ofthees” ‘(ea te Erdi of tee: 
eee panay. a E ode 
es) 
f Deccan ae 57 1:8 32 15:8 13:4 85 42°9 36°8 86 
d Heed O and anti- . 
sea-erosion 5°8 4°8 83 8'6 8:9 103 15°6 15°5 99 
3. Power 11°8 11:2 95 23:5 21°9 93 43-6 608 139 
‘ Industries 1-1 04 36 6.8 ; 6'2 91 17:2 144 84 
5. Transport 2:6 3°8 146 56 8&2 148 10°9 12:0 110 
6. Social Service 3°0 3:0 100 23°8 23°8 100 38°3 41:7 109 
7. Miscellaneous _ — — 2'9 2°6 90 1:5 11 73 
TOTAL © 300 25:0 83 870 . 85:0 98 170°0 182:3 ° 107 





— swe! -e 
ee 





Source: Planning Department, Government of Kerala. 


TABLE II 
AREA UNDER PADDY AND PRODUCTION OF RICE 





Total Produc- 
tion of Rice 


Area under pad- Yield rate of 
dy (000 hectar- Rice (Kg./ Hec- 














Year . es) tare) (000 tonnes) 
-1953 742: 16 973 722: 38 
1955-1956 759° 35 1164 883-92 
1961-1962... ie aa 752: 69 1333 1003: 96 
1963-1964 .. i a 805: 08 1401 1128-00 
1965-1966 .. «ee 802: 03 1243 997-49 
1966-1967... ot ais 799° 27 1354 108° 23 
Source: Bureau of Economics & Statistics, Trivandrum. 
Taste III 
POPULATION ESTIMATES 
Year l Population (lakhs) 
1 wie ne Da aa ae i 135°5 
1956 Bm ottn) Ate (abt, “abot 7. wines 151:5 
1961 as ae ae a Pe pe 169-0 
1966 a3 He ae $ es oe 191:4 





Source: Demographic Research Centre, Trivandrum. 
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three plans together an expendi- 
ture of Rs 292 crores was in- 
curred for development activities 
in the State. The progress in 
terms of financial achievement 
was no doubt commendable. The 
physical achievements however 
have not been satisfactory. Con- 
siderable emphasis has been 
made on development pro- 
grammes connected with agricul- 
ture and allied sectors. Though 
rice production increased from 
six lakh tonnes in 1950-1951 to 
11 lakh tonnes in 1964-1965, food 
deficit continues to be the major 
problem facing the State. i 


No spectacular growth was 
recorded in the industries sector 
during the plan period. In fact, 
the percentage share of the 
industrial sector in the State 
income has registered a fall 
from 16.17 per cent in 1950 1951 
to 14.47 per cent in 1965-1966. 
The percentage of industrial 
employment „to the total work 
force also decreased from 20.48 
in 1951 to 18.38 in 1961.° 

The basic infrastructure, in 


the form of educated manpower, 


~- 3. Kerala 1966—An Economic 
Review, Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics, Trivandrum, 1967. 
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housing, transport, electric 
power; public health and other 
public utilities needed for eco- 
nomic development was strength- 
ened during the plan era. | 

The economic system of 
Kerala today produces a poor 
end product. The meagreness of 
the productive resources avail- 
able, the lack of efficiency with 
which ehey are used and the 
fragmented soiciety in which the 
main economc activities are 
carried on have all combined to 
retard the growth of the Kerala 
economy. Further, whatever 
growth in the aggregate output 
has occurred in recent years has 
been more than matched by the 
alarming growth of numbers in 
the population. 

The really substantive barriers 
to development are mainly non- 
‘economic. There is little entre- 
prenetrial activity to mobilise, 
recombine and re-orient existing 
productive resources. Therefore, 
innovation, technical change and 
capital acumulation do not aug- 
ment total output to the extent 
possible. These basic factors, which 
elsewhere have resulted in a spec- 

‘ tacular rise in the total output have 
failed to do so in our context; 
‘this could be explained adequately 
only by our dominant socio- 
cultural values and institutions. 
In all its essential ingredients, the 
prime movers of devleopment 
have to be generated from within. 

The State can push: forward 
its economic development -within 
a price-market economy only by 
a wider participation in both 
internal and foreign trade and 
commerce. For this, improve- 
ment in transport and communi- 
cations is essential. The infra- 
structural development in trans- 
port and communications in the 
State has been fast, but still a 
lot more hasto be done in this 
field. : 

. Technical progress is to be 
deliberately fostered. This should 

_ include all improvements, small 
and large, which make it possi- 

ble to produce the same product 
with fewer productive resources 
or an improved ‘product with the 
same resources. Scientific re- 
search and applied science have 
to be consciously directed to- 
ward the search for improve- 
ments of the existing productive 
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Tape IV 
STATE INCOME AT 1960-1961 PRICES 


Index (1955-1956= 100) 
State In- Per sa S 





Year come (Rs. Capita State In- Per capita 
in lakhs) Income come Income 
(Rs) 
1950-1951 .. 33419 249 84:5 944 
1955-1956 .. 39529 264 100-0 100:0 
1960-1961 .. 46216 276 116:9 104:7 
1965-1966 .. 54054 289 - 136:8 109-6 





Source: Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Trivandrum. 


TABLE V 
STATE INCOME AT CURRENT PRICES 


Index {(1955-1956=100) 





State In- Per State In- Per capita 
Year come (Rs. capita come Income 
in lakhs) Income 
1955-1956 .. 32200 215 100:0 100:0 
1960-1961 .. 46216 276 143:5 128°5 
1965-1966 .. 67626 370 210°0 172°1 
% 
Source: Bureau of Economics & Statistics, Trivandrum. 


TaBe VI 


INDEX NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
(Base 1956-1957=100) 


1952-1953 1955-1956 1961-1962 1963-1964 1965-1966 








All Crops .. 89:3 98:7 110:4 116:8 119:3 
Foodgrains 81°3 100:3 112:9 |] 126:6 112-1 
Paddy 81:4 99-6 113-1 127°1 112°4 
Tapioca 98.2 108:3 113:7 100:9 123:8 
Source: Bureau of Economics & Statistics, Trivandrum. 
Taste VII 

EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BIRTH 
Year f Males Females 
1941-1950 .. 39:9 42:3 
1951-1960 .. ie ws 46:2 N 50:0 
1961-1965 .. whe ee ee 52°2 56:0 
1966-1970 -.. 56°2 60-0 
1971-1975 .. 59-8 63:6 


Source: Population Growth in Kerala, Edited by Dr R. S. Kurup and K. A. George, 
Demographic Research Centre, Trivandrum (1965). 
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TABLE VIII 
BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 





Year Birth rate (per 1000 po- Death rate (per 1000 
pulation) population) 
1941-1950 .. 39:0 21°7 
1951-1960 .. 38°9 16°1 
1961-1965 .. 38-1 141 


a oe e ee ne are ee ee 
Source: Population Growth In Kerala, Demographic Research Centre, Trivandrum 


(1965). 


plant and equipment. The gap 
between the technology generally 
in use in Kerala and in the more 
developed States within the Indian 
Union is so large that Kerala 
can raise her productivity per- 
formance appreciably by techno- 
logical borrowing. Of course 
this is largely dependent on a 
soiution to the problem of capi- 
tal formation being found. 

Productive capital formation 
in Kerala is very low and can be 
increased either at the expense 
of consumption or by a fuller use 
of idle resources. Consumption 
levels for the masses of the peo- 
ple cannot decline further with- 
out serious damage to their 
morale and capacity for work. 
But there is ample scope for 
diversion of resources from non- 
productive uses like ceremonial 
expenditures and ownership and 
maintenance of non-productive 
capital goods. Such a policy 
would entail strict restrictions on 
the consumption habits of the 
cultivators and their desire to 
improve their homesteads and 
farm yards by siphoning off a 
substantial part of the total agri- 
cultural output. Another possi- 
bility isto draw a part of the 
labour force from land into pro- 
duction of certain commercial 
crops which the peasants cannot 
directly consume. Like Japan, 
heavy‘taxes on agricultural sec- 
tor could also be advocated. 

The propensity to consume is 
the highest for individual decen- 
tralised units on the present level 
of income and therefore, they 
cannot be expected to restrict 
consumption on their own in 
order to increase accumulation. 
Under the circumstances,economic 
development can take place main- 
ly through public investments 
that is capital accumulation per- 
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formed through the public sector, 
State enterprises, economic activi- 
ties of Municipalities, Panchayats 
and Co-operatives. The physi- 
cal resources for public invest- 
ments exist in the form of unem- 
ployed labour power and undeve- 
loped natural resources. The 
problem of capital formation is 
that of putting these resources to 
work. In the initial stage of 
economic development, what is 
more important is the evolution 
ofa sound strategy of develop- 
ment rather than the magnitude 
of sectoral allocation. 

The existing endowments of 
Kerala are chiefly in resources 
for primary production industry 


` and the manpower adapted to it. 


This should justify the introduc- 
tion of improved techniques first 
in agriculture and other primary 
pursuits. This would help expan- 
sion of the exports of primary 
products and thus supply the 
foreign exchange necessary for 
imports of capital equipment. 
Thus in agriculture, the strategy 
of development has to be the 


introduction of new techniques 


for intensive agriculture such as 
more fertilisers, more irrigation 
and improved and new strains 
of paddy and plants and adequate 
plant protection measures which 
will greatly enhance the produc- 
tivity of agriculture. The mana- 
gement, Organisation and market- 
ing are to be given due impor- 
tance in future plans for increa- 
sed efficiency in agriculture. 
Economic motivation cannot be 
enhanced in the case of the pea- 
santry until tenancy rights are 
clear and firm. The law enacted 
recently has to be implemented 
with speed with necessary modi- 
fications. There is also real need 
for consolidation of holdings 


since fragmentation of holdings 


has gone too far. 

In industry, the basic objec- 
tive of planning is to make avail- 
able suitable quantities of end 
products for the Plan period. 
The output of raw materials ` and 
investments necessary in the 
, State and the central sectors have 
to be properly related to this 
objective. The industrial plan- 
ning we have achieved over the 
years in this State cannot boast 
of a “working back’? from the 
final objectives set to a series of 
tasks to be performed to achieve 
these objectives. To that extent, 
planning in this sector has been 
weak. The emphasis on the long 
view of development, stretching 
over'a large number of years is 
mainly confined to aggregates 
like the national income or total 
investment. They embody only 
general ideas about expansion 
rather than the co-ordinated view 
of the position in the period 
ahead. In‘the absence of an 
input-output table for the econo- 
my, the estimates of the inter-. 
mediate goods and raw materials 
are only approximations built up 
from the requirements side. A 
comprehensive calculation on the 
basis of the input-output table is’ 
not quite practicable because of 
the large unplanned part of the 
economy about which little is 
known on their present activities 
or future developments. 

It may be argued that'a rise 
in agricultural productivity is a 
necessary pre-condition of econo- 
mic growth. This line of argu- 
ment assigns the keynote in 
economic development to the 
agricultural sector. There is the 
other contention that main, em- 
phasis on agricultural develop- 
„ment may affect the distribution 
of the investment and incomes in 
a manner which is likely to slow 
down economic growth. The 
bulk of the working population 
engaged in agriculture consumes 
the major part of what it pro- 
duces exchanging the balance for 
manufactured goods. In this 
situation, the first effect of in- 
creased production would inevit- 
ably be an increase in consump- 
tion in the farm household. Thus 
apart of the increase in national 
product will be consumed in the 
household and not enter the 
economy to create additional 
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incomes and effective demand. 
The surplus to be exchanged for 
industrial goods will therefore, be 
smaller than it might have. been. 
Effective demand is less than 
proportionate and, therefore, 
there will be less ‘incentive to 
invest in additional industrial 
producing capacity. 

However, in the prevailing 
economic conditions in Kerala, 
there are several difficulties for 
the rapid growth of the non- 
agricultural sector. To permit 
industrial development, industrial 
productivity must rise at a rate 
sufficient to permit absorption of 
additional labour at steadily ris- 
ing wage rates. This implies 
that industrial productivity 
- must rise faster than real 
earnings in agriculture because 
the pull of the factory must be 
felt by the labour force. Hence 
there is need for maintaining 
differential earnings between 
agriculture and industry if the 
intention, is to promote rapid 
industrialisation in the context of 
a mixed economy. 

Economic development signi- 
fies a qualitative change in the 
nature of the economy and not 
merely quantitative growth of 
production. Low productivity 
Jevels, backward technology and 
’ low capital formation are sought 
to be transformed into a techno- 
logically modern and high pro- 
ductivity economy with a high 
rate of capital accumulation. The 
problem of allocation of resour- 
ces boils down toa question of 
industrial versus agricultural 
development and these two put 
together versus social services. 
Should we concentrate on agri- 
cultural development giving it 
first priority or should we moder- 
nise agriculture simultaneously 
with an accelerated development 
of industry or should agricultural 
development take second place 
to industrial development ? 

From the point of view of the 
growth of the economy, priority 
to industrial development is indi- 
cated. For this, the develop- 
ment of power resources is a 
sine qua non. 

At the same time, in- the con- 
ditions obtaining in the State, 
agricultural development also 
should be given due importance. 
Since this part of the country has 
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Tase IX 
CENTRAL INVESTMENTS IN INDUSTRIES UNDER THE PLANS 


(Rs. crores) 


Kerala Investment eligible 
f Jor Kerala on popu- 
Plan India Amount Percentage of lation basis 
(3) to (2) 
oo oa ee 
I Plan 150: 00* Nil Nil 5°78 
I Plan 747: 00* 0°79 0-11 28:76 
HI Plan 1728: 00** 26° 40 1:53 66°53 
IV Plan 3922-00 70: 00*** 1-53 151-00 





* Original outlay in the Second Plan. 


** The Public Sector Expenditure on industries in the Third Plan is Rs. £955 crores. 
The original proportion of the outlay for the States and Centre is taken into 
account in estimating the Central investment, 

*#* Central investment proposed in the Fourth Plan. 


Source’ 


Mamorandum on the Fourth Five Year Plan of Kerala, All-India Economic 


Conference for Kerala, New Delhi (1966) 


completed large investment pro- 
grammes extending and deepen- 
ing the ‘‘infra-structure’”’ en- 
dowments, development strategy 
demands an allocation policy in 
favour of Industries (including 
Power) and Agriculture (in its 
wider sense including Fisheries} 
as against social services. 

The above examination of the 
nature of the task which lies 
ahead indicates the necessity for 
a fresh approach to planned deve- 
lopment in Kerala. 

While agriculture should con- 
tinue to be the main plank of 
growth in the years to come, the 
industrial sector needs rapid 
expansion by the diversion of 
scarce investible resources into 
that sector. Till recently it was 
considered that the mineral reso- 
urces of the State are limited and 
confined to mineral sands, china 
clay, graphite and lime shell de- 
posits. The Geological Survey 
of India have in one of their pre- 
liminary investigations found 
that magnetite ore deposits to 
the exter of 500 million tonnes 
are available in the Calicut region. 
They have also evidence that in 
several regions of the State rich 
bauxite deposits occur. All this 
indicate the necessity for better 
organised prospecting and mining 
operations in the State. 

As regards power, the com- 
missioning of Kuttiyadi and 
Idikki Projects will make the 
State self-reliant in this vital 
resource. 

The changing concept of re- 
source endowments in the State 
opens up possibilities for rapid 


industrialisation of the State. The 
investment needed should come 
from both the private and public 
sectors. The central sector invest- 
ments on industries during the 
Plan period have been unfair. 
(see Table IX). But the State 
can now confront the Centre 
with a better industrial resource 
position. Unless more central 
sector investments in the sphere 
of industries is forth-coming the 
existing disparities as between 
the various States could not be 
removed. 

It is necessary therefore that 
the Centre should give due con- 
sideration to the compulsions of 
regional planning. 

Though the private sector is 
showing considerable interest in 
the industrialisation of the State, 
its activity is not adequate enough 
to raise the State from its econo- 
mic backwardness. 

A possible source of capital 
for industries is non-tax revenues 
accruing in the sphere of foreign 
trade. The margins available in 
cash crop trade is at present tap- 
ped by rich exporters outside 
Kerala. The setting up of an 
Export Promotion Corporation 
for the export of commercial 
items like pepper, cardamom, 
rubber and coconut oil would 
enable the Stateto negotiate di- 
rectly with foreign importers. 

The measures of development 
outlined above however presup- 
poses a willingness on the part of 
the political leadership to accept 
the disciplines implicit in the deve- 
lopment process. Failure has 
been the result of the divorce of 
practice from theory. 
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Tripura Tribals’ Anxiety 


TH burning problem which 
to-day faces the tribal 
people of Tripura, is their de- 
mand for the implementation of 
the Fifth Schedule of the Consti- 
tution aS a protective measure 
against the unequal competition 
of the non-tribal. They firmly 
believe that unless the Fifth 
Schedule is implemented they 
would simply be extinguished. 
All tribal leaders, Congress 
well as non-Congress, are emo- 
tionally united on this issue 
- though all are not_equaly vocal 
on this score. Sri Baju Band 
Riang, a Congress MLA, once 
openly spoke in favour of the 
Fifth Schedule and this so much 
annoyed Sri S.L. Singh, the 
Chief Minister of Tripura, that 
he put up a candidate against 
Sri Baju Band Riang in the elec- 
tion for the Pradesh Congress 
Committee and got Sri Riang 
defeated. When Sri Aghore Deb 
Barma, CPI MLA brought a 
resolution before the Assembly in 
December 1967, Sri B. B. Riang 
did not attend the session on that 
day. In fact, out of seven elected 
tribal MLAs only one opposed the 


resolution. This indicates that 
Congress. MLAs also do not 
dare to come’ out publicly 


against the demand for the-Fifth 
Schedule. 


The question naturally arises l 


why after twenty years of inde- 
pendence this issué of the Fifth 
Schedule comes up so forcefully 
in the mind of the Tribal people. 
Why do they consider that they 
would be eclipsed by non-tribals 
unless protection is provided by 
, the Fifth Schedule. 
Before independence, the total 
population of Tripura was little 


over five lakhs .of whom the ~ 


Tribal: people constituted the 
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majority. After independence due 
to heavy influx of displaced per- 
sons from East Pakistan they have 
been converted into a minority. 
According to the 1961 Census, 
out of the total population of 
1,141,764 the Tribal people 
numbered only 361,751, that 
is, 31.66 per cent. Since than the 
influx of the refugees has con- 
tinued and now the total 
population of Tripura is estima- 
ted at about 16 lakhs. Thus the 
Tribal people who were the origi- 
nal inhabitants, are gradually 
being reduced to the status of a 
small minority. 

It is an admitted fact the 
tribals who are backward both 
emotionally and socially, require 
protection. The Constitution 
also provides special safe-guards 
in such cases. But those safe- 
„guards have not been properly 
implemented in Tripura. 

Tripura Government has 
established many tribal colonies, 
Tribal Development Blocks etc. 
and has spent lakhs of rupees 
but actually all this has brought 
little benefit to the Tribal people, 
because of the bureaueratic 
manner in which the schemes 
have been put through. The Tri- 
bals have been mainly given 
hilly land and not paddy land; 
for this, irrigation facilities etc 
have not been provided. 

One or two examples will 
clarify the position. At Bisram- 
ganj, Tripura Government a few 
years ago established a ‘Model 
Tribal Colony’. To-day that 
‘Model Colony’ has been con- 
verted into a Agriculture Farm. 
The Tribals have left the colony 
because they do not find there 
any source from which they can 
maintain their families. Similar 


is the condition in other Jumia. 


namely, Taksapara 
Jumia Colony, Bhaibon-chhara 
Jumia Colony, Chagra-chhar 
Jumia Colony, Kshetri-chhara 
Jumia Colony where tribals are 
not given proper land and not 
even the sanctioned grant in full. 

In the.Tripura Land Reforms 
Act, there is a provision that the 
Tribal land cannot be trans- 
fered to the non-tribals without 
the previous permission of the 
District Magistrate or District 
Collector. But unfortunately ` 
this provision in the law is not 
observed. Legally or illegally, . 
tribal lands are gradually being 
transferred to the non-tribals and 
the Government for all practical 
purposes, recognises the transfer. 

In the Land Reforms Act, 
there is also a provision which 
gives right to every Jumia family 
(Jhum means shifting cultivation) 
to get the settlement of occupied 
Khas land upto five kanis of land 
without paying ‘Nazarana’. ` But 
this provision also is not proper- 
ly enforced. 

There is provision in the 
state budget for giving legal aid 
to the tribal ‘people. But uptil 
now it is not known whether any 
tribal has ever been given any 
legal aid. 

The Forest Department in 
Tripura has adopted a policy 


colonies, 


-which virtually goes against the 


interest of the tribals. The 
Forest Department has declared - 
new areas as Reserve Forest 
where no Jhum cultivation is 
permitted. As’ a result, the 
Jumias are left without any room 
for cultivation and are virtually ` 
facing starvation. - 

There are many instances of 
money being spent out of the 
Welfare fund meant for the 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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N his political autobiography, 

President Ayub Khan has tried 
to show that similar to bis per- 
formances in the domestic plane, 
bis international policy has also a 
distinctive character. In his book, 
he has exhaustively dealt with 
foreign policy and it is froma 
remark of his in this connection 
that the little of the work, 
Friends, Not Masters, is coined. 

It is undeniable that during 
the A yub regime there has been 
some shifts for the better in 
Pakistan’s foreign policy. Pakis- 
stan’s relation with the Socialist 
countries, which was at a very 
low ebb till 1961, has improved, 
and Pakistan has now economic 
and cultural relations with all the 
Socialist countries. Her rela- 
tions with the Afro-Asian bloc 
has also improved. On the other 
hand, her friendship with USA 
is not so close as before. 

Some people give the credit 
for this personally to Ayub Khan, 
whom they try to project as an 
‘anti-imperialist’?. Some others 
opine that those shifts came in 
the wake of the Sino-Indian 
conflict of 1962. 

But these evaluations are not 
correct. The shifts in the foreign 
policy of Pakistan came because 
of some other reasons. 

The big bourgeoisie of Pakis- 
stan which had always begged 
for dollar aid and had thrived by 
it, however, began to express 
displeasure with the rigorous 
terms of the USA aid and loan 
since 1956-57, when they had 
acquired some industrial base. 
They were also complaining that 
USA was obstructing their efforts 
at building heavy industry as well 
as sabotaging oil exploration. 
They also began to raise the 
demand for alternative source of 
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aid and loan. 

Further, the loss of prestige 
of the US imperialists due to 
their debacle in Vietnam, on the 
one hand, -and the growing 
strength of the Socialist camp on 
the other, were also compelling 
the ruling classes of, Pakistan to 
have some re-thinking on their 
foreign policy. 

On top of these, came US 
arms aid to India. Relation 
with India has always been the 
pivot round which Pakistan’s 
foreign policy revolves. When 
USA rushed arms to India after 
the Sino-Indian conflict in 1962, 
the ruling classes of Pakistan had, 
as Ayub Khan expresses it, 
‘some disillusionment’ with the 
US policy in this region. 


The shifts jn the foreign policy 
of Pakistam have been the out- 
come of the above factors, of 
which the class interests of the 
big bourgeoisie constitute the 
main driving force. 

But the ruling clique of Pakis- 
tan is also anxious that the shifts 
in the foreign pol‘cy may not be 
misjudged in Washington. So, 
President Ayub has devoted page 
after page in his autobiography 
to explain that Pakistan’ has no 
complaint against USA, other 
than the latter’s arms aid to India, 

Further, to prove his anti- 
Communist bonafides, Ayub 
Khan says: “In normalising our 
relations with the People’s Re- 


This is the concluding portion 
of a contribution received from 
a well-known Left-wing leader of 
Pakistan, now working under- 
ground in East Pakistan. The 
previous instalments of this 
article appeared in Mainstream 
Feb. 24, and March. 2, 1968. 





Spotlight on ‘Ayub’s Dictatorship—Ill 


public of China and the Soviet 
Union we were not going into 
the Communist orbit with all its 
concomitant military alliances.” 
Also “Pakistanis have an ideo- 
logy of their own—an ideology of 
hope—and it was inconceivable 
that they should abandon this 
ideology and accept some alien 
philosophy of life.” 

Ayub Khan has also given 
practical proofs of his dislike of 
this ‘alien philosophy of life’ by 
ruthlessly supressing the Com- 
munist and democratic forces 
within Pakistan. 

Again, to remove any suspi- 
cion that may arise in the 
Washington circles out of Pakis- 
tan’s association in the Afro- 
Asian camp, President Ayub 
categorically asserts that this 
association is not meant for 
‘joining in a tirade against the 
West’, but “we wanted to 
operate as a steadying factor and 
a moderating influence. Indeed, 
at the first meeting of Foreign 
Ministers which took place at 
Djakarta in 1964, in connection 
with the organisation of the 
Algiers Conference, a resolution 
was sponsored by several mem- 
bers condemning American action 
in Vietnam. It was as a result ot 
our intervention that the resolu- 
tion was dropped.” 

These remarks are certainly 
meant for the consumption of 
the high-ups in Washington so 


that they may not have any 
worry regarding the foreign 
policy of Pakistan. In fact, in- 


spite of the shifts in the foreign 
policy, President Ayub has not 
given up the policy of collabora- 
tion with the imperialists. This 
is also amply proved by the fact 
that Pakistan is stilla partner in 
CENTO, SEATO and other 
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bilateral military pacts with USA. 
And thanks to the anti-people 
policies of the Ayub regime in 
industrial and agrarian fields, 
Pakistan is dependent on USA’s 
dollar and food aids. 

Meaning of Anti-Indianism 

While dealing with foreign 
policy, President Ayub Khan has 
devoted much space in his auto- 
biography in explaining that the. 
strained relation between Pakis- 
tan and India is exclusively due 
to India’s intransigence in solving 
the Kashmir dispute. ‘He has 
also held the Indian leadership 
responsible for the communal 
‘riots and driving out of Muslims 
from India in a planned way and 
has come to the conclusion that 
‘India has a deep pathological 
hatred for the Muslims.’ 

The Indian leadership is, of 
course, open to criticism on the 
Kashmir issue. Their claim that 
the Kashmir question is ʻa sett- 
led one’ and that there is no 
dispute on Kashmir, is hardly 
tenable. This attitude is making 
the settlement of the Kashmir 
Problem a_ difficult one. The 
Indian leadership is also guilty 
of broken pledges, because hav- 
plebscite 


ing once agreed to 

in Kashmir, they have  subise- 
quently backed out of it. 
The people and the demo- 


cratic forces of Pakistan, who 
stand by the right of the self- 
determination of the Kashmiri 
people just as they firmly stand 
by their own right of autonomy, 
have genuine reasons to criticise 
the Indian leadership for their 
attitude on Kashmir. 

The reactionary communal 
forces of India are also to be 
very strongly condemned, because 
those forces have been responsi- 
ble for riots and butchery of 
thousands of Muslims in their 
country and also for driving out 
countless Muslims from India. 
The fact that there are communal 
and anti-Pakistani elements even 
in responsible quarters of India 
cannot be denied. 

So, the Indian leadership and 
the communal forces of India 
have their share of responsibility 
for the strained relation between 
Pakistan and India. 

But, the role of the ruling 
classes and reactionary forces of 
Pakistan is no better. 
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President ‘Ayub -has waxed 
eloquent over the right of 
self-determination of the Kash- 
miris. But it is under his regime 
that the right of autonomy of the 
various nationalities of Pakistan 
has been suppressed. So, Pre- 
sident Ayub Khan’s claim for the 
right of self-determination for the 
Kashmiris has proved to be a 
hoax to confuse the people. That 
the rulers of Pakistan have no 
concern for the well-being of 
the people of Kashmir is amply 
proved by the fact that the people 
of Azad Kashmir have been 
denied all democratic rights. So, 
not only the Indian leadership, 
but also the leadership of Pakis- 
tan is quarreling for domination 
over Kashmir only to serve the 
interests of the respective vested 
interests whom they serve. Fur- 
ther, it was the ruling classes of 
both India and Pakistan, who had 
taken the Kashmir dispute to the 
UN thereby giving a handle to 
the imperialists to poke their nose 
‘into it and make the solution of 


\ 


the Kashmir dispute more dif- . 


cult. 

Secondly, there are communal 
and anti-Indian elements in res- 
ponsible quarters of Pakistan too. 
The communal reactionary forces 
of Pakistan are also responsible 
for riots and butchery of thou- 
sands of Hindu and for driving 
out thousands more from Pakis- 
tan. By their criminal acts, these 
communal forces have also con- 
tributed to the straining of rela- 
tion between India and Pakistan. 

The democratic forces and 
the people of Pakistan, who want 
Pak-Indian amity, are condemn- 
ing those communal forces of 
their country and fighting against 
them. But, President Ayub 
Khan, who has _ sweepingly 
condemned the Indians for their 
‘deep pathological hatred for the 
Muslims’, has not uttered a 
single word of condemnation 
against the communal forces of 
Pakistan, which have also ‘a 
deep pathological hatred for the 
Hindus.’ Rather, by his sweep- 
ing condemnation of the Indians 
and the Hindus in his autobio- 
graphy, he has ~ virtually lent 
encouragement to those reac- 
tionary forces. ; 

This is not fortuitous. There 
is a political purpose behind his 


campaign against India. 

It is on the plea that because 
of “India’s attitude of hostility 
to us: we had to look for allies 
to secure our position”, Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan had sought to 
justify his policy of collaboration 
with the imperialists and Pakis- 
tan’s joining the western military 
pacts. 

Further, whenever there is a 
democratic movement, the ruling 
clique ‘raises a hue and cry that 
it is ‘engineered from across the 
border’ and then unleashes terror 
against it. i 

So, Ayub Khan’s anti-India 
campaign, which ' finds a very 
prominent place in his auto- 
biography, is meant for domestic 
purpose—to suppress democracy 
at home. 


A Vain Attempt 


Lastly, President Ayub Khan 
has tried to project himself as the 
chosen leader of the nation. To 
prove it, he has referred to two 
elections, in 1960 and 1965, 

Regarding the first, he says 
that through it he took‘a vote 
of confidence’ and ‘mandate from 
the people’ before introducing his , 
constitution, j 

But, how was that ‘mandate 
from the people’ taken ? Eighty 
thousand Basic Democrats, who 
were ‘elected’ when all civil 
liberties and democratic, rights 
were ‘suppressed under the martial 
law regulations, hundreds of pat- 
riots were in jail and thousands 
more were debarred ‘from taking 
part in any political activity, were 
asked to vote ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to a 
question whether. they wanted 
Ayub Khan, the supreme 
military ruler of the country, as 
President of Pakistan. Naturally 
the puppet BDs said ‘Yes’. 


This was the nature of the - 
‘mandate’ taken from the ‘peo- 
ple’ ! it was nothing but a com- 
mand performance. 


As regards thé second elec- 
tion in 1965, President Ayub 
Khan says that ‘The nation had 
given a clear and final verdict on 
the Constitution.’ 

But, the ‘nation’ of which 
Ayub Khan speaks, consisted 
only of 80,000 Basic Democrats, 
majority of whom, as already 
explained, was corrupted and 
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made subservient to the bureau- 
crats. Ayub Khan’s party, having 
all the resources and advantages 
of the administration at their 
disposal, tried to influence those 
BDs by any means whatsoever. 

Moreover, Ayub Khan’s party 
launched a campaign that if the 
Opposition candidate Miss Jin- 
nah was elected the institution 
of ‘Basic Democracy’ through 
which the BDs were having many 
‘privileges’ would be abolished; 
on the other hand, if Ayub Khan 
was elected that institution would 
remain. ` 

Again, it was just a day before 
the polling that Ayub Khan 
made a broadcast, as President 


- of Pakistan, declaring, that his 


` 


regime would spend Rs 250 cro- 
res for the ‘Works. Programme’ 
of the BDs during the next five 
years. Itwas an open offer of 
bribery to the BDs—that is, the 
voters. 

Being influenced by such 
alluring propaganda, many of 
the BDs voted in favour of Ayub 
Khan, in their own selfish inte- 
rests. Some sections of London 
Press rightly commented that ‘the 
BDs voted not for Ayub Khan, 
but for themselves.’ 

This election battle was a 
struggle between autocracy and 
democracy. The huge popular 
upsurge in favour of Miss Jinnah, 
which surpassed the expectations 
of eyen her supporters, was an 
upsurge for democracy and that 
upsurge proved, beyond any 
doubt, that if there had been 


Scheduled Tribes, but in reality 
for the other classes of people. 


The former Maharaja of Tri- 
pura had declared certain areas 
namely Amarpur, Sabroom, 
Khowai etc., as reserved areas 
for Tribals. Though this decla- 
ration is supposed to be adhered 
to and though the Union Home 
Ministry in 1963 expressly asked 
the Tripura Government not to 
repeal the declaration, in reality 
the Tripura administration has 
practically reduced the declara- 
tion to nullity. 


These few facts, has almost 
convinced the Tribal people that 
the Tripura Government is not 
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direct election on the basis of 

adult franchise, Ayub Khan and- 
his party would have had to court 

as ignonimous a defeat as that of 

the Muslim League in East Pakis- 

tan in 1954, But, the people had 

no voting right and autocracy 

won through corruption. 

So, this election was no ver- 
dict of the nation for his Consti- 
tution, as President Ayub Khan 
claims it to be, but a verdict of a 
corrupt gang against the wishes 
of the people, against democracy. 

By no measure or standard, 
can President Ayub claim to be a 
chosen leader of the nation. He 
came to power through military 
coup and remains in power with 
the backing of the military, police 
bureaucracy and the vested inte- 
rests. His regime has denied liv- 
ing wage and Trade Union rights 
‘to the working class, land to the 
toiling peasants, education to the 
people, democracy and civil liber- 
ty to the entire population and 
right of autonomy to the lingui- 
stic nationalities. His regime 
only serves the reactionary vested 
interests—both native and foreign. 

` To uphold their interests, his 
regime has been a ruthless. dicta- 
torship against the people. 

A shameless defence of this 
dictatorship has thus been put up 
in President Ayub Khan’s atou- 
biography by suppression and 
misinter pretation of facts. And, 
lest the people may see through 
it, so any criticism of that book, 
even a simple question in the 
National Assembly is being gag- 


TRIPURA TRIBALS’ ANXIETY 

(Continued from Page 22) 
sympathetic to their cause. And 
it is under these circumstances 
the Tribal people in Tripura have 
been demanding that the declara- 
tion of compact Tribal areas as 
Scheduled Area under the Fifth 
Schedule of the Constitution of 
India. 

Both the Communist Parties 
support this demand. However, 
it is to be noted that there is 
much misunderstanding among 
the Bengalee people—particularly 
among the displaced persons who 
are land-hungry—about this 
demand for the implementation 
of the Fifth Schedule. They fear 
that this would go against their 
interest and they suspect that if 


ged. 
But these are vain and futile 
attempts. The people of Pakis- 
tan are registering their protests 
against the dictatorship through 
actionsin the streets, factories 
and fields. Under very difficult 
conditions of an autocratic rule, 
they are continuing their struggles 
for democracy, autonomy, civil 
liberty, living wage, land and 
other fundamental rights as well 
as for scrapping the military 
pacts with the imperialists. The 
most significant of these are : the 
struggle of the Pathans in 1961, 
the two glorious battles of the 
East Pakistan students in 1962, the 
heroic struggle of the Baluchis 
from 1960 onwards, the general 
strikes of the East Pakistan jute 
workers in 1964 and 1967. the 
huge popular upsurge in the elec- 
tion of 1964-65, the struggle of 
the East Pakistan people in June, 
1966, the general strike of the 
railway workers of West Pakistan 
in February-March, 1967 and the 
battle of the East Pakistan stu- 
dents in August, 1967. 

The popular democratic for- 
ces still have weaknesses in the 
disunity within the democratic 
camp andin the week bases am- 
ongst workers and peasants. Once 
these weaknesses are overcome, 
the democratic movement will 
advance with rapid strides, put 
an end to this dictatorship and 
open a new democratic chapter 
in the political history of Pakis- 
fan, 

(Concluded) 


the Fifth Schedule is implemen- 
ted they would be ousted from 
the reserved area. In fact the 
Congress in Tripura poses the 
issue in this way and during the 
Fourth General Election the 
Congress propogated that the 
Fifth Schedule would mean the 
‘graveyard’ for the Bengalees. It 
is the duty of the democratic 
movement to remove this fear of 
the Bengalee masses from their 
mind. It is necessary to show 
to them that in the States where 
the Fifth Schedule have been 
implemented—-Bihar, Punjab, 
M.P.—tribals haye not been 
ousted from the reserve 
areas. 
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the triennale and after 


Ov poverty gives us desperate 
satisfactions. We almost 
demoralised Dr Paul Prebisch of 
the UNCTAD with Moghul style 
hospitality. Again, within weeks, 
our own Mulk Raj Anand put us 
on the art map of the world with 
the first Indian Triennale. Every 
three years now the Lalit Kala 
Akadami will be host to this 
exhibition of international art, 
and thus we too start a tradition 
like the Tokyo, Sao Paulo and 
Venice Biennales. Which is all 
very well, and better still, as it 
fits into the general pattern’ of 
the other pretences we live by. 
For a tradition of this kind to 
grow and be meaningful, there 
ought to be meaningful participa- 
tion and a serious audience. 

- Thus when Dr Anand mooted 
this idea in the Akadami’s last 
General Council which was meet- 
- ingin its last term, there were 
not many who were happy about 
it. A meeting of Delhi artists 
was called at the Silpi Chakra to 
discuss the feasibility of the Trien- 
nale and the nature and scope of 
Indian participation. About fifty 
artists turned up, and these in- 
cluded Krishen Khanna, who later 
was picked up by the Akadami 
as one of its Commissioners for 
the Triennale. Mr Sanyal, the 
Akadami’s Secretary, came there 
in his personal capacity. Some 
artists wanted the Triennale to 
be a restrictive affair, where only 
a few chosen countries would be 
invited to send in their entries. 
This was suggested because in an 
international exhibition which 
sought mere representation of all 
- the countries, waste tissue was 
bound to predominate. But sug- 
gesting that only certain worth- 
while countries were to be invi- 
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ted was one thing; exercising that 
selectiveness was another. Sanyal 
however said that the Akadami 
would rather not go back on the 
Triennale, as it had already com- 
mitted itself in this regard with 
the Government. 

Which perhaps was character- 
istic. There isa terrible element 
of statistical commitment in all 
this. It was a commitment, aun 
achievement to be put down 
on paper against the office bearers 
of the Akadami, particularly its 
indefatigable Chairman. For this 


.kind of record, practically any 


country can start a triennale, 
or biennale and invite and secure 
a semblance of international parti- 
cipation. It certainly would put 
that country on the map of world 
art but what would it achieve if 
the host cannot make such parti- 
cipation truly meaningful ? This is 
what has happened to our Trien- 
nale. 

To start with there was this 
anxious haste in the organisation 
of the show. One almost got the 
feeling that Dr Anand was scared 
that the opportunity might elude 
him, that if he didn’t hurry the 
Triennale might materialise dur- 
ing the tenure of some succes- 
sor Chairman, which would be 
even more terrible than its not 
materialising at all. Functiona- 
ries of the Akadami were all the 
while complaining of the rush. 
There was no justification for 
this, as nothing forced them to 
get the Triennale held this year 
itself. The more disturbing inade- 
quacy concerned the nature of the 
participation itself. It was evi- 
dent from the entries that many 
major artists.from other countries 
had not participated. Even when 
they had, they were represented 


by some minor work or other. 
This was due two reasons. One 
was the failure of the Akadami 
to make the right contacts and 
in time. The other was its 
failure to assure the artists 
and galleries abroad that we 
would be able to take - adequate 
care of the exhibits- Many of 
them bore fabulous price tags, 
and it certainly would have taken 
us a little more than our present 
level of solvency to pay off possi- 
ble damages. And more than 
any of these, the absence of a 
live audience also made our trien- 
nale different from the Venice or 
Sao Paulo biennales. The kind . 
of people who came to the gallery, 
with the exception of the few 
serious art lovers aud students of 
art, were nondescript pame-drop- 
pers. They came in, urged by a 
certain philistine desire to have 
culture second hand. - 

We are not sureif the fifty, 
Delhi artists who gathered at the 
Shilpi Chakra to express concern 
at the initiation of the Triennale 
had taken all this into considera- 
tion. They were almost unani- 
mous in their opposition to the 
staging of so massive a show so 
soon. One of the painters want- 
ed a resolution to be adopted 
specifically condemning the 
move. This meant belling the- 
Akadami, and most of the artists 
who had gathered there’ that day 
shied away, and the resolution 
was dropped. 

Soon, Krishen Khanna him- 
self was actively helping the 
Akadami. Which no doubt was 
a good thing to do; Khanna was 
a Commissioner in charge of go- 
ing round the country and select- 
ing entries to the Indian section 
of the Triennale. The inter- 
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ational entries were made by 
agencies and individuals who 
were entrusted with the job by 
Dr Anand. The methods the 
Chairman adopted are obscure; 
the only real and tangible result 
of his selection was the major 
gaps in the participation lists. 
The two Commissioners were 
Krishen Khanna, and Pradosh 
Das Gupta, the Director of the 
National Museum of Modern 
Art. Das Gupta is a sculptor and 
Khanna is a painter, and Khanna 
fully and Das Gupta partially are 
practising artists. As such they 
ought to have been extremely 
tactful in making the selections. 
This is not to question the inten- 
tions of the Commissioners, but 
to underscore the misunder- 
standings that might arise from 
such a situation. There was the 
case of a fairly prominent sculptor 
of Delhi who felt that the sculp- 
tor-Commissioner picked a 
comparatively inferior work 
from his studio, Krishen Khanna 
went a step further, choosing to 
be ‘a competitor himself and 
winning an award for his oil, 
‘The Cyclist’. This certainly was 
impropriety, and as a contem- 
porary, Khanna was a competitor 
choosing his own competitors. 
And he chose them from the 
commercial galleries. In Delhi 
the commercial galleries have just 
come into prominence. Ten 
years back there was no gallery 
here which could dictate terms to 
the painter. Today there area 
few. By picking thirty works 
from commercial collections the 
commissioners conceded to the 
trader an undesirable position of 
strength. They also went against 
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sweetening agent is causing 
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the original understanding that 
they would go round the country, 
and make contacts of their own, 
through the representative 
organisations and visiting indivi- 
dual studios. They also managed 
to leave out whole regions like 
Kerala, Bihar, Kashmir and 
Rajasthan. It might be true that 
these states have not shown much 
of a record of art till now, but the 
Commissioners ought not to have 
acted merely on the strength of 
presumption. The case of pieces 
picked up from the National 
Museum of Modern Art is even 
more disturbing. Enormous 
sums of money are being spent 
by the Government to enable the 
Museum collect works of contem- 
porary Indian artists, From this 
expensive collection, which in- 
cludes many recent works, only 
four were chosen. The only 
logical explanation will be that 
the Museum has been wasting 
public funds in buying up in- 
different property, and that who- 
ever did the buying, which in this 
case is Prodosh Das Gupta, 
exercised indifferent judgement. 
Of course, these are not opinions, 
but merely the logical conclusions 
from certain inescapable premises. 
We will be happy if the permises 
are proved wrong. 

The jury too seems to have 
been got together with the same 
haste and shoddiness. The 
Triennale Sub-Committee had 
decided upon a list of jurors who 
were to be approached, a list of 
eight, later enlarged to twelve, 
being drawn up to make allowan- 
ces for some of them not being 
available, The jury as it was 


' finally composed however con- 
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ment, the gur and khandsari 
manufacturers and the sugar-cane 
growers are all blaming each 
other for the unprecedented sugar 
scarcity in the country. And 
nobody seems to havea thought 
to spare for the poor consumer. 
India is faced with a virtual 


tained only threc names from the 
original list, which was an obvious 
discrepency. Dr Anand, as usual, 
had explanations. He said that 
many of the jurors suggested in 
the original list like Sir Herbert 
Read were not available, and the 
jury had to be filled in time and 
the list improvised. No one will 
rule out such contingencies or 
find fault with such improvisation. 
But what appears questionable is 
the method that Dr Anand 
adopted. The jury is an impor- 
tant factor in a competitive 
exbibition, and Dr Anand ought 
to have taken each step with the 
full concurrence of the Triennale 
Sub-Committee. It is difficult to 
understand Dr Anand, again, 
when he suggests to the panel of 
judges of the next National 
Exhibition, for instance, the name 
of young and inexperienced per- 
sons. One almost senses 
frivolity. 

So much about the Triennale. 
But otherwise, there is a feeling 
that all is not well with the Lalit 
Kala Akadami. Though, a 
writer who happens to be on 
executive bodies of both the 
Lalit Kala and the Sahitya 
Akadamies confided to this cor- 
respondent that Lalit Kala was a 
cleaner stable by comparison. 
The Triennale has ended up as a 
matter of personal vindication of 
Dr Mulk Raj Anand, a fruit of 
his hectic individual labours to 
which the labours of others were 
incidental. Everything, at every 
level, happens as the vindication 
of someone or other, The result 
is the growth of a many-tiered 
vested interest. 

— Sentinel 


Analysis 


sugar famine. Even during the 
hey days of its production, daily 
per capita consumption of sugar 
in India was only 45 grams 
whereas in developed countries 
itis 88 grams. Now when the 
quota of sugar to be distributed 
through the Government Fair 
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Price Shops has been cut down to 

a mere 275 grams per person per 
month and the open market price 
has shot up to Rs 4 per kilo, the 
magnitude of the problem can be 
very easily visualized. 

Sugar scarcity has been the 
bane of Indian economy since 
long. The position became so 
bad between year 1953-56, that 
in order to maintain to normal 
consumption, recourse had to 
be made to imports : 


Year Imports 
(lakh tonnes) 
1953-54 1.29 
1954-55 5.74 
1955-56 0.69 


A whispering campaign has 
again been launched that in order 
to safeguard the interests of the 
consumer and force the sugar 
magnates and the cane growers to 
see reason and stabilize the sugar 
price at a lower level, substantial 
quantities of sugar may be 
imported at the international 
price which is less than Rs 400 per 
tonne whereas the prevailing mar- 
ket price in India is Rs 3000 per 
tonne. But this remedy is likely 
to prove worse than the malady. 

Our sugar industry has not 
always fared as badly as is now 
being made out. Leaving aside 
the occasional fluctuations, which 
cannot be eliminated from an 
agro-based industry, a _ rising 
trend in sugar production has 
been witnessed before the famine 
stalkedin. In 1948 sugar pro- 
duction was hardly 1.0 million 
tonnes and it rose to 3.5 million 
tonnes in 1966. Thus there was a 
250 per cent increase in}production 
in 1966 over 1948. Since 1956-57 
we have been selling sugar in the 
international market. The pro- 
ductionand exports have been 
as follows: 


Year Production Exports 

(lakh tonnes) (lakh 

tonnes) 
1956-57 20.74 0.23 
1957-58 20.09 1,33 
1958-59 19.51 0.58 
1959-60 24.82 0.83 
1960-61 30.29 2.47 
1961-62 27.14 3.61 
1962-63 21.52 5.14 
1963-64 25.69 2.50 
1964-65 32.58 2.62 
1965-66 35.08 4-4 
1966-67 21.14 2.20 
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Though there have been 
fluctuations in the past, yet the ` 
steep decline from 35.08 lakh 
tonnes in 1965-66 to 21.14 lakhs 
in 1966-67 is extraordinary. 
Consumers’ distress can well be 
imagined from the fact that the 
monthly quota release had to be 
reduced from 2.52 lakh tonnes 
per month to 1.57 lakh tonnes 
per month. It was feared that 
in 1967-68, in case the existing 
pattern of controls was allowed 
to continue, the production would 
vary from 15 to 17 lakh tonnes— 
even less than half of quantity 
available in 1965-66. 

At the present levels of con- 
sumption, the demand for, sugar 
in the country is about 30 lakh 
tonnes. The magnitude of the 
crisis which ‘suddenly developed 
in 1966-67 would be clear from 
the following table: 


LO SS Beets 


Availability (lakh tonnes) 





Opening stocks on 


November, 1966 9.44 
Production in 1966-67 21.14 
Total 30.58 
Deficit 1.62 





With this deficit of 1.62 lakh 
tonnes, the blackmarket price of 
sugar rose to as high as Rs 10 
per kilogram. In case the exist- 
ing pattern would have been 
allowed to continue in 1967-68, 
what could be in store, would be 
evident from the following 
balance sheet: 





be an important item for earning 
foreign exchange and now the 
production is not sufficient for 
even feeding the domestic con- 
sumer. Sugar Enquiry Com- 
mission, planned the following 
targets for 1970-71 and 1975-76. 


(lakh tonnes) 


1970-71 1975-76 
Sugar for 
domestic 
consump- 
tion. 37.6 53.4 
Sugar for 
exports 7.5 10.0 


An impression has gone round 
that due to exorbitant price of 
sugar prevailing in the market, 
the sugar industry has amassed 
huge profits and the greed of a 





Requirements (lakh tonnes) 


Internal 

Consumption 30.00 
Exports 2.20 
Total 32.20 





handful of sugar magnates is 
responsible for all this muddle. 
But even the devil must get his 
due. According to the analysis 
conducted by the Reserve Bank 
of India, of 81 sugur factories, 
the net profits earned after tax 
deductions in the period cover- 
ing 1960-61 to 1964-65 were as 
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Availability (lakh tonnes) 





Opening Stock on 


November, 1967. 3.13 
Production 1967-68 15.00 
Total 18.13 
Deficit 12.79 


a 


In 1966-67 the deficit was 
merely of the order of 1.62 lakh 
tonnes whereas in 1967-68 it was 
apprehended to be to the tune of 
12.79 lakh tonnes. This is indeed 
an alarming situation which must 
force us to do some stock-taking. 
It should be noted that till 
recently sugar was considered to 


Requirements (lakh tonnes) 


Internal Consump- 


tion. 30.0 
Exports 0.92 
Total 30.92 





follows : 
Profits after tax as 
Year percentage of net 

worth 
1960-61 11.2 
1961-62 7.2 
1962-63 3,3 
1963-64 7.8 
1964-65 8.6 
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The net return on the capital 
employed was as low as 6.6 per 
cent in 1965 as against the mini- 
mum fair return of 12 per cent to 
the industry recommended by both 
the Tariff Commission and the Sen 
Enquiry Commission. Total net 
assets went down from Rs 207.02 
lakhs in 1961 to Rs 183.08 lakhs 
in 1965 thereby showing a decline 
of 11.8 per cent. The industry 
until now has been more or less 
in the red. 

1965-66 can be considered the 
good period, when the sugar in- 
dustry over-fulfilled its target. 
Then came thesteep decline in 
1966-67. The number of facto- 
ries reported to be in operation 
during the week ending February 
28, 1967 was 138 as against 195 
in the corresponding week in 
1966. In November 1967, only 
thirty factories started their cru- 
shing operations for the sugar 
year 1967-68. A large number 
of factories are running under 
capacity. The production is less 
than 50 per cent of the total ins- 
talled capacity of the sugar in- 
dustry. 


The sugar industry is the lar- 
gest in the country after cotton 
textile. It has a total investment 
of more than Rs 300 crores and 
two lakhs persons are employed 
init. The annual wage and sala- 
ry billis of the order of Rs 25 
crores. The fiscal contribution 
in the form of excise duty, cane 
cess, income tax and surtax is esti- 
mated at about Rs 130 crores a 
year. The vagaries in its fortune 
surely affect the health of our 
economy asawhole. Therefore, 
it is necessary to attempt a diag- 
nosis of the malady afflicting the 
industry and then to prescribe 
remedies to strengthen it. 


The industry is bitterly com- 
plaining of inadequate supply of 
sugarcane. In 1966-67 there 
was a fall of 14 per cent in the 
area under sugarcane and it fur- 
ther dropped by 15.4 per cent in 
1967-68. The area under sugar- 
cane in 1966-67 was 21.70 and in 
1967-68 (first estimate) is 18.42 
lakh hectares. In 1967-68 most 
„of the States have reported a de- 
crease in the area which varies 
from 14 per cent to 30per cent 
in -the main sugar producing 
states, the only exception to this 
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trend being Maharashtra and 
Andhra. ` 

There is no denying the fast 
that drought badly affected the 
sugarcane production, but the 
main reason for this sharp decline 
in area under cultivation is, that 
itis no longer a very paying 
crop. Double cropping and high 
yielding varieties of grain coupl- 
ed with their high prices give the 
farmer much more return per 
acre of good land than sugar 
cane. An acre of land under 
sugar cane yields a crop worth Rs 
2,500 and the cost of cultivation 
comes to about Rs 1,000, whereas 
an acre under foodgrains, gives 
two crops a year against one 
crop of sugarcane, which can 
fetch Rs 4,000 in a year while the 
cost of cultivation is less than Rs 
1,000 per acre. Under these con- 
ditions, the cane crop is finding 
it hard to withstand the compe- 
tition and the area under sugar 
cane is dwindling year by year. 

But this fall in area under 
sugar cane tells only half of the 
story. The disease is more deep 
rooted. In 1966-67, the fall in 
area was only 14 per cent but 
drop in production was 38 per 
cent. Similarly, in 1967-68 the 


` estimated fall in area is 15.4 per 


cent, but the apprehended drop 
in production ts about 29 per 
cent. 

Again this disproportionate 
fallin sugar production can be 
explained to some extent by the 
deterioration of quality of cane 
because of drought conditions 
during the last two seasons, but 
the fact remains that the in-take 
of sugar factories has been very 
poor. 

The experience of the cane 


growers dealing with the factories _ 


has been far from happy. The 
payments are more often delayed. 
For instance the total value of 
cane purchased upto the end of 
February, 1967 was Rs 95.57 
crores but payment made upto 
the middle of March 1967 was 
only Rs 83.63 crores, showing an 
outstanding arrears of Rs 12 
crores. 

The price for sugercane offered 
by the factories has become un- 


- competitive due to controls. For 


instance, the minimum price of 
sugarcane has been fixed at Rs 
2.75 per maund but a maund of 


sugarcane yields four scers of 
gur which even if priced at Rs 
1.59 per seer though the current 
market price is higher will fetch 
Rs 6 and bagasse can be used as 
fuel by the farmer. 

There is another important 
reason. The supplies of sugar to 
the rural areas have been very 
insufficient and quite erratic. The 
rural consumer has to buy his 
requirements in the free market 
at triple the price an urban consu- 
mer pays; this is bound to create 
a psychology of bitterness and 
stimulate the cane grower to take 
to gur production. 

Besides the above-mentioned 
causes which are responsible for 
the present crisis, the sugar in- 
dustry suffers from some very 
important basic defects, the inter- 
play of which prevent it to 
achieve balanced growth. Sugar- 
cane is a tropical plant. [ts yield 
is very high in southern region. 
During 1965-66 the yield in ton- 
nes per acre was the highest in 
Andhra Pradesh (32.24), followed 
by Madras (31.4), Mysore (28.7), 
and Maharashtra (26.14). On the 
other hand yields per acre in 
UP, Bihar, Punjab accounting 
for over 73 per cent of the total 
area under cane is only 15.51, 
14.40 and 14.83 tonnes respective- 
ly. Again sucrose content is 
very poor in the cane grown in 
northern region. In 1965-66 
recovery of sugar per acre in 
different states was as follows:- 


State Sugar per 


Acre (Townes) 


West Bengal 1.82 
Assam 1.20 
Uttar Pradesh 1.47 
Bihar 1.33 
Punjab 1.27 
Rajasthan 0.47 
Madhya Pradesh 0.87 
Orissa 1.72 
Maharashtra 2.96 
Gujrat 2.30 
Andhra Pradesh 3.00 
Madras 2.63 
Mysore 2.89 
Kerala 1.58 


There is no crop planning and 
because of this the average yield 
per acre of sugar-cane and sugar 
recovery in India are about the 
lowest, when compared with 
other important sugar producing 
countries. This neglect of crop 
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planning has given rise to loca- 
tional imbalance of factories. At 
the time of commencement of 
sugar season 1967-68, there are 
201 factories in India, out of 
which only 79 .are located in 
southern region and 122 in the 
rest of the country. 

In the interest of optimum 
utilization of national resources, 
we should resort to crop plan- 
ning. Cane plantation should be 
encouraged only in those areas 
which are best suited for it and 
new factories should also be 
established in those areas where 
the recovery of sugar per acre is 
the highest. 

A large number of Indian 
sugar factories are old, outdated 
and below the optimum size lead- 
ing to high manufacturing costs 
and low efficiency. About Rs 90 
crores are required for the 
rehabilitation, modernization and 
expansion of the uneconomic 
units. There is no consistent and 
continuous dialogue between 
research and its practical applica- 
tion. Gundu Rao Committee 
observed: “If the technical per- 
sonnel engaged in production 
understand the principles of pro- 
cessing and are aware of the 
latest techniques, much of the 
time and material losscan be 


avoided and higher efficiency. 


achieved thus contributing to 
reduction in the cost of produc- 
tion.. The Committee has obser- 
ved that the situation obtaining 
at present in the industry is not 
entirely safisfactory.” 

But this crisis has been 
accentuated by the distribution 
agencies. The quota sugar is 
handled in bulk by Sugar Syndi- 
cates, -which sometimes create 
artificial scarcity by not lifting 
the quota in time from the facto- 
ries, thus causing rise in the price 
of gur and khandsari and making 
their associates in this trade to 
seap windfall profits. The un- 
scrupulous depot holder further 
adds to the miseries of the 
consumer. 

As the sugar famine is the 
product of both short term and 
long term causes, the solution 
perforce has also to be two- 
fold. 

The immediate cause of 
precipitous decline in sugar pro- 
duction is the acute paucity of 
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cane supplies to factories due 
to its massive diversion to gur 
and khandsari, which are waste- 
ful methods of obtaining sucrose 
from sugarcane. Whereas the 
sugar factories obtain 75 to 80 
per cent of the juice from cane, 
the kohlus extract only 45 to 
50 per cent and the power 
crushers not more than 60 per 
cent. In order to check this 
national waste of resources, the 
latest policy of partial decontrol 
of sugar has proved effective. It 
has increased the competitive 
strength of the industry to attract 
more cane. In case the old 
policy was continued the pro- 
duction was apprehended to fall 
to 15 lakh tonnes, whereas now 
it is expected to be 21 lakh 
tonnes. 

The capacity of the] sugar in- 
dustry is 45 lakh tonnes. Idle 
capacity signifies national waste. 
Even otherwise by production 
of gur and khandsari, it is not 
only that sucrose is wasted but 
huge revenue is lost as no excise 
duty is levied on gur and on 
khandsari, the rate is very low. 
With a view to curb the ten- 
dency on the part of gur and 
khandsari manufacturers to offer 
very exorbitant prices for cane, 
excise duty on khandsari should 
be increased and inter-district 
movement of gur should be 
banned. The factories are being 
forced to pay Rs 14 per quintal 
for sugar cane though the 
Government has fixed the rate 
at Rs 7.37 per quintal. This 
unhappy situation can only be 
avoided if some effective curbs 


’ are applied to gur and khandsari 


manufacturers. 

The all-India cane yield per 
acre is 17.32 tonnes whereas in 
factory operated farms it is 32 
tonnes. Due to superior resour- 
ces the factory-operated cane 
farms show better results. The 
factories should be encouraged 
to develop large-sized farms by 
giving them suitable waste land 
on nominal lease. This would 
also check violent fluctuations 
in area under cultivation and 
save the industry from sporadic 


- crisis. At present the factories 


in the northern region meet very 
small! percentage of their require- 
ments from their own resources 
whereas in the southern region 


the position is quite the contrary. 
In 1958-59, Maharashtra, Mysore, 
Madras and Andhra met 44 per 
cent of their requirements of cane 
from theirown farms, whereas 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar only 
four percent of their requirements. 
The position has not very 
much improved since then. It 
should be made a condition 
precedent to the licensing of new 
factories, that they should meet 
50 per cent of their cane require- 
ments from their own farms. 


Tn northern region there is an 
acute shortage of water during 
May and the quantity of cane 
grown dependes mainly on this 
factor for, if the cane is not 
watered during May. It withers. 
Therefore, sugar beet is best suit- 
ed for this region and its cultiva- 
tion should be promoted. It is a 
six monthly crop and by April, 
matures; therefore, it would be 
free from the irrigation problem 
which arises in summer months in 
case of cane. It has an additio- 
nal advantage as its sucrose con- 
tent is 18 per cent as against 9 to 
per 10 per cent in sugar cane. 

It is admitted, that all the sul- 
phination factories cannot handle 
beet sugar in large quantities, and 
would have to convert operations 
to the costly carbonisation pro- 
cess. It is, however, felt that this 
may not be necessary if the per- 
centage of beet is kept at 15 per- 
cent. In northern region only 
those factories should be given 
new licenses which would use. 
sugar beet. 


There is need for re-orienta- 
tion of thinking in regard to the 
sugar-cane grower. It isnot cor- 
rect to take him far granted when 
the supply position of sugarcane 
is easy, and to damn him when 
there is short supply. There 
should be two-way traffic between 
the industry and the cane gro- 
wers. The industry should sup- 
ply all the inputs, implements and 
also provide necessary technical 
know-how so that the productivity 
gap between the factories and the 
can-grows is bridged, which now 
ranges from 5 to 6 tonnes per acre 


- in. Madras, Uttar Pradesh and 


Bihar, 11 tonnes in Andhra and 
about 22 tonnes in Mysore and 


` Maharashtra. 


In order to attract ‘more 
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sugarcane to the factories, a 
workable barter system should be 
established under which the gro- 
wers can meet their sugar require- 
ments in exchange of cane 
supplied to the factories.. This 
would also dissuade them from 
diverting-cane to gur production. 
Sugar distribution agency should 
be streamlined. As recommen- 
ded by Sen Commission, the ‘re- 
lease and movement of sugar 
should be managed by the Food 
Corporation of India. There is 
also need to keep strict vigilance 
over the depot holders. 

Buffer stock of sugar should 
be built in order to protect the in- 


Tatas and the 


URING the last phase of its 
regime in Bihar the United 
Front Government faced stiff 
opposition from the Tatas, the 
landlords and the rich peasants. 
The fandlords and the rich pea- 
sants both in the Congress and in 
the other parties combined toget- 
her in ousting the Government 
when all their efforts to scuttle 
the implementation of the land 
reforms measures proposed in the 
33-point programme failed. The 
Shoshit Dal (the So-called Exploi- 
ted People’s Party) to a large 
measure owes its existence to this. 
A number of big Jandlords who 
call themselves Shoshit (that is, 
exploited) are the main pillars of 
the Dal. Among them> Sri B. P. 
Mandal, Sri Shatrumardan Shahi, 
Sri Hargun Prasad Shahi own 
only a few thousand acres’ of 
land. ; 
The Tatas were antagonised 
because their zamindari rights and 
special privileges were sought to be 
abolished by the former Revenue 
Minister, Sri Indradeep Sinha, 
in accordance with the agreed pro- 
gramme of the United Front. 
In August 1967, he introduced in 
the Bihar Vidhan Sabha the Bihar 
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terest of the consumers from cy- 
clical fluctuations in the product- 
ion and price of sugar. This 
would also help the Government 


to ensure reasonable prices to the ` 


cane growers since the price of 
cane is intimately connected with 
price of sugar. „As recommended 
by Sen Commission, initially the 
stocks of sugar should be of the 
order 12 Jac tonnes. 


The analysis made by Sen 
Commission still remains un- 
beaten in excellence and the pre- 
scription suggested still holds 
goods. 


In the words of Sen Commis- 


sion, “The real remedy of the 
problem facing the sugar indus- 
try should, therefore, tackle the 
basic causes, natural as well as 
manmade. The natural causes 
may take somewhat longer time 
to be remedied. The man made 
causes can be corrected more 
quickly, but since these causes 
have fairly deep roots, it may be 
difficult to correct them unless a 
comprehensive policy based on 
well defined principles, is formu- 
lated and implemented firmly, and 
short term or sectional considera- 
tions and concomitant ‘ad-hoc- 
ism’ in policy are definitely es- 
chewed.” 


Bihar United Front Government 


GIRISH MISHRA 


Land Reforms (Amendment) Bill 
1967, which sought to undo whai 
was done in 1960, by deleting Sec- 
tion 2B of the Bihar Land Reforms 
Act. This Section was inserted not 
on any legal ground but on other 
grounds best known to then Chief 
Minister Sri B. N. Jha, Whereas 
the intermediaries’ interests of all 
other zamindars were taken over 
by the State, the interests of the 
Tatas were exempted. In this it 
was an act of discrimination and 
injustice and the abolition of 
zamindari system in Bihar re- 
mained incomplete. The raiyats 
and the settlees of Tata lands were 
denied security of their tenure. 
The Tatas were allowed to enjoy 
the feudal privileges. 

The Revenue Minister of the 


` United Front Government sought 


to restore the position as it existed 
before the insertion of Section 
2-B and to honour the verdicts of 
the law courts. 5 
The 18 villages to be affected 
by the amendment once formed 
part of Dhalbhum Raj. The Raja 
of Dhatbhum created a tenure in 
favour of Dhalbhum Synidcate 
Ltd. for 25 years on certain terms, 
according to which they could 


exercise full control over the 
transferred properties. They 
could settle lands, realise rents, 
enhance the same, appoint Ghat- 
wals or dismiss them, etc. 

At that time, the TISCO needed 
some land to set up its factory and 
the Syndicate transferred all their 
rights in the 18 villages on April 
15, 1908, in consideration of Rs 
36,000 for the unexpired period of 
the lease. The TISCO became a 
full-fledged tenure-holder within 
the meaning of the Chotanagpur 
Tenancy Act. Under the Chota- 
nagpur Tenancy Act, there were 
certain rights to the local pra- 
dhans and the tenants. The TISCO 
wanted some land absolutely 
free from such rights and they 
approached the Government for 
acquisition of such land. 

The Government acquired 
3,482 .90 acres and Rs 45,827-12-8 
was paid as compensation. The 
Government handed over to the 
TISCO the land and tanks, yards, 
gardens, bungalows, etc on it and 
the estate-rights and title through 
a registered deed in January 1912 
to vest absolutely in the Tatas. 
They were required to make the 
first offer of sale to the Govern- 
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-ment and only on Government’s 
refusal they could sell any portion 
of the land to the others. 

In 1919, two more acquisitions 
were made and a total of 12,215.35 
acres was acquired and the formal 
possession was handed over to the 
TISCO in September, 1929. The 
only condition inserted was that 
the Company would spend three 
crores of rupees within a period of 
ten years for development and 
make available to the Govern- 
ment lands for their revenue or 
health administration at cost 
price. 

After having acquired lands in 
excess of their immediate needs, 
the Tatas settled agricultural te- 
nants through registered docu- 
metns till 1922; but afterwards the 
tenants were settled orally. 

During early thirties, dis- 
putes arose between the Company 
and the tenants not giving up the 
land after the expiry of the lease. 
The High Court decided that the 
raiyats had acquired occupancy 
rights and they could not be evic- 
ted. The Company then moved 
the Government for the amend- 
ment in the Chotanagpur Te- 
nancy Act, but the Government 
refused to oblige. 

It is clear from the above that 
the British Government treated the 
_ TISCO as an intermediary and 
their request for being excluded 
from the purview of the ordinary 
' Jaw of lJandlord-and-tenant was 
rejected. Further, the TISCO rea- 
lised rent and made settlements of 
land after levying salumi. Later 
on, whenever they had to make 
acquisition, they were treated as 
landlords. 


Their villages were 


treated as an estate. 

The notifications vesting the 
intermediary interests of Singh- 
bhum district were published on 
January 1, 1956. The Company 
was asked to furnish relevant in- 
formation about the estate held by 
it under Section 3B(3) of the 
Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950. 
The Company refused to comply 
on the ground the villages did not 
constitute an estate. The TISCO 
made a representation to the 
Government and the Congress 
Government then asked the 
Deputy Commissioner of Singh- 
bhum, not to proceed. This was in 
January, 1957. The Government 
on the grounds best known to it, 
held that the interests of the 
TISCO were not intermediary 
ones. 

Meanwhile, some people peti- 
tioned to the Additional Deputy 
Commissioner Singhbhum re- 
questing the State Government to 
realise rent from them and they 
asserted that they were settlees of 
the TISCO and they were the 
occupancy raiyats under the law. 
The Additional Deputy Com- 
missioner held that the 18 villages 
constituted an estate and they 
should vest in the State. The 
TISCO filed an appeal to the 
Deputy Commissioner, and it was 
dismissed. They then went to the 
High Court but before the judg- 
ment from the High Court could 
come, the Bihar Ministry headed 
by Sri B. N. Jha amended the 
Bihar Land Reforms Act and 
added a new Section 2-B. On 
August 1, 1963, the High Court 
dismissed the writ petition of the 
Tatas and held that the 18 villages 


constituted an estate and they 
should have vested in the State 
of Bihar but for Section 2-B; Only 
the lands held by occupancy 
raiyats should vest, because of the 
Bihar Land Reforms (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1960. Other lands 
were left untouched. The TISCO 
did not appeal against the orders 
of the High Court. 

The friendship between Sri 
B. N. Jha and the Tatas is known 
to all. Sri G. S. Pandey, a former 
member of the I.A.S. and Bihar 
P.C.S. has always had good re- 
lations with Sri Jha. Sir Pandey’s 
services were later transferred to 
the Tatas. 

The insertion of the new Sec- 
tion 2-B exempted all land ac- 
quired under the Land Acquisition 
Act of 1894 for the pruposes of 
any industrial undertaking, from 
the purview of the Bihar Land 
Reforms Act. 


It is clear that Sri B. N. Jha 
did what even the Britishers re- 
fused to do. The insertion of 
Section 2-B was not demanded 
by any other industrial under- 
taking. 


The Bill introduced by the 
former United Front Revenue 
Minister did not touch the land 
occupied by the TISCO on account 
of factories, quarters, hospitals 
but that all other land would vest 
in the State and there would be 
direct relation between the State 
and the tenants. The Tatas would 
not have been able to harass the 
people whenever they wanted 
telephone instalation, electricity, 
water, land for building houses, 
etc. 


Mauritius on Independence Eve 


He small island State of 

Mauritius which becomes in- 
dependent of March 12 after 
more than one anda half cen- 
tury of British rule, was recently 
in the grip of communal tension. 
This was not the first time in the 
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long history of this 720 square 
mile country that such riots were 
witnessed. But the organised 
manner in which communalism 
raised its frightening head on the 
eve of independence gave rise to 
the apprehension in political 


circles and the press that Britain 
might take advantage of the 
situation and delay independence. 

The fear, however, was not 
shared by Prime Minister Sir 
Sewoosagar Ramgoolam and his 
Labour administration. They 
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refused to beileve—at least in 
public —that communal tension 
was political in origin. In fact, 
Ramgoolam put the racial strife 
“down to rivalry -over prostitu- 
tion”, as Mr Youssuf Muham- 
mad, a member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly belonging to the 


Muslin Action Committee 
(MAC), put it. 
Following the weeklong 


clashes. early this year between 
the Muslim and Creole communi- 
ties of Port Luis, the Muslim 
leaders alleged police persecution 
of this community which accounts 
for 1.26 lakhs of the total 
population. According to Mr 
Mohammad, son of the Housing 
Minister, Mr Abdul Razack, the 
Prime Minister was playing down 
the crisis in order to get through 
to independence. While the 
MAC leader also wished to foil 
‘the Opposition group Parti 
Mauricien’s plot to bring about 
a situation where Britain could 
suspend the constitution and 
delay independence, he regretted 
that the “Government has not 
taken a firmer stand in dealing 
with the troubles’. Ram- 
goolam’s standin dealing with 
the situation, however, can best 
be explained in the words of his 
administration’s Health Minister 
Kher Jagat Singh. According to 
him, the Prime Minsiter is “a 
moderate and humane leader who 
has always subordinated the 
interests of his party to that of 
his country”. 

The Muslim leaders’ allega- 
tions that big sugar interests who 
backed the Parti Mauricien were 
doing this to retard the assump- 
tion of power by a “Hindu 
government”? certainly have an 
iota of plausibility. The Mauri- 
tian economy depends primarily 
on sugar with most of the 2.27 
lakh acre cultivable area under 
‘sugarcane. Sugar. accounts for 
95 per cent of this island State’s 
export earnings. And, Ram- 
goolam’s Labour Administration 
does not allow the sugar com- 
paniesto make labour redun- 
dant without compensation that 
may amount to three months’ 
wages for each year’s service. The 
Labour administration has im- 
posed an export taxin addition 
to the profits tax. These 
measures certainly are not to the 
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liking of the sugar magnates, 


though they are in tune with the 
idea of a welfare State seeking to 
benefit the labour which might 
become redundant but for these 
steps. 

The sugar magnates argue 
that these taxes are too cum- 
bersome at a time when half the 
sugar companies arein the red 
at present prices. But a measure 
of the Government’s adherence to 
radical policies is tobe seen in 
that it has no reluctance in pur- 
suing these even though it has to 
bear heavy expenditure in view of 
falling prices. It has, however, 
initiated discussions on the mat- 
ter with the British Government, 
to ease the situation. 

But Ramgoolam has obviously 
not found it easy to pay the price 
for building up a welfare State. 
This year for the first time he had 
to take £1,300,000 in loans and 
grants from Britain for budget 
support which was given on pro- 
mises that next year’s budget 
would be balanced. As all aid- 
givers do, the officials of the 
British Labour Government have 
been demanding a cut in the rice 
subsidies and relief works. 
Though unemployment is eased 
by the charitable obligations of 
the extended family system, the 
Government provides relief work 
which cost £2 million in 1966-67 
and its reduction is not favoured 
despite the continuing British 
pressure. i 

The problems that Mauritius 
faces on the eve of independence 
are common to those confronted 
by other nations as they usher 
into freedom. However, rapid 
increase in population is fraught 
with serious implications which 
all the developing countries have 
had to experience and some 
continue to. According to expert 
estimates, the population might 
well touch the figure of three 
million by the end of the decade. 
This would also result in lower- 
ing down of the per capita in- 
come which might drop by two- 
thirds of the present £75, in the 
next few years. 

That the Government headed 
by Ramgoolam is quite aware of 
the problems facing the country’s 
economy was clear from the 
nature of talks the Prime Minis- 
ter had with the Government of 


India during his visit to India last 
December, India’s keen interest 
in this “fine bridge to Africa’— 
also traditionally known as “a 
little India beyond the seas’— 
would appear to be only 
natural. About two-thirds of 
the country’s multi-racial popula- 
tion lying 1,00 milies away 
from the east coast of Africa, is 
of Indian origin; Ramgoolam 
himself hailing from Bihar. It is 
in this context that the willing- 
ness of the two countries to start 
Joint ventures, during the Mauri- 
tius Prime Minister’s last visit 
here, has to be seen. 


It would indeed be in the 
fitness of things if the Minister 
of State for External Affairs Sri 
B. R. Bhagat utilised his visit to 
Mauritius to participate in the 
independence-eve celebrations of 
that country, for reiterating the 
assurances Ramgoolam carried 
with him last year end. In view 
of that fact that Mauritius has 
been used as a Strategic base 
during the Napoloenic wars and 
still continues to be important for 
the British especially after with- 
drawal from Aden, India’s assis- 
tance to this tiny island State 
would undoubtedly be of im- 
mense value in so far as it would 
help in reducing its dependence 
on British aid. 
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Glimpses of Birla Companies—lIl 


CHANDRA SEKHAR 


On February 24, 1968, Sri Chandra Sekhar, Congress Member of Rajya 
Sabha, in course of the proceedings, placed two documents on the Table of the 


House. 


These were two memoranda that Sri Chandra Sekhar had originally 


submitted to the Prime Minister and then to the Ministry of Industrial Deve- 
lopment and Company Affairs, containing allegations against the Birla group 


of Companies. The first 


instalment 


of these memoranda appeared in 


last week’s Mainstream (March 2, 1968). 


VIL HINDUSTAN MOTORS LTD. 


Take the case of Hindustan Motor Ltd. Here 
again they have resorted to all sorts of malpractices, 
particularly over-invoicing, tampering with the im- 
port licences, importing goods not authorised and 
permitted, etc. These all, they have been doing with 
a sense of perfect immunity. (The author then refers 
to a-prosecution case having been launched against the 
Company. As the matter presumably is  subjudice, 
it is deleted here. —Editor, Mainstream.) 


Viti. RUBY GENERAL INSURANCE CO. AND 
NEW ASIATIC INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


As a result of some complaints and some docu- 
mentary evidence being given to the Government, the 
Government had appointed its own Auditors to 
investigate inro the affairs of these two companies. 
The conclusions arrived at by these Government 
Auditors have been the following ; 


New Asiatic Insurance Co. 


“In concluding our report we observe that there 
was a regular conspiracy amongst the staff and 
officers of the Head Office and Branches of the 
New Asiatic Insurance Co Ltd., to falsify the 
Books of accounts systematically and manipulating 
profits from year to year for the purpose of show- 
ing a rosy picture before the shareholders as well 
as the public. The modus operandi adopted by 
the company in falsifying the books of accounts in 
several cases is such that it could not be detected 
in normal course of checking.” 





In the preceding part of this article, last week, 
the authors name inadvertently appeared as 
S. Chandra Sekhar instead of Chandra Sekhar. 
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Ruby Insurance Co. 


“That the company has wilfully manipulated and 
falsified the books of accounts from year to year 
both in Life as well as in General Department, 
and the Revenue Account and Balance Sheet for 
these years do not represent a true and correct 
state of affairs of the company.” 


In spite of all these conclusions, what happened? 
some junior employees were taken to task or trans- 
ferred from these companies to other concerns of 
Birlas. Birlas emerged in the eyes of the people as 
honest and straightforward people but only their 
employees were blamed for such serious irregularities. 
I hope history will not repeat itself and instead of 
prosecuting any poor employees, the real culprits 
will be pursued and brought to book. 

In this connection, I must say that the public in 
general and the Parliament in particular are left with a 
grievance, about the manner in which these two Audit 
Reports on these Insurance Companies have been 
dealt with and disposed of by the Government. 
Since there is no law of limitation for cases of fraud 
and other crimes, I suggest that these two reports be 
taken up again and the guilty persons should be 
brought to book without further delay. 


IX. DIGVIJAY WOOLLEN MILLS, JAMNAGAR 


During the Chinese emergency, our Defence 
Ministry placed big indents for woollen goods. Birlas 
also have a woollen mill called Digvijav Woollen Mills, 
Jamnagar. A delegation of four Industrialists, 
namely, R. K. Birla, G. K. Singhania, B. M. Grover 
and V. Callowway, was sent abroad for securing the 
supplies of wools from the foreign countries. Import 
licences were issued in the name of the Federation of 
Woollen Manufacturers in India and All India 
Woollen Mills Federation. 

It seems that certain officials in the office of the 
Textile Commissioner in conspiracy with some of 
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these millowners including Birlas abused their position 
and gave pecuniary advantage to them, by declaring 
some wool and wool tops surplus to the Defence 
requirements and then releasing them for civilian 
consumption, There were other irregularities also 
committed. The case was investigated by the Special 
Police Establishment and as a result of that. investi- 
gation, some officers of the Government are proposed 
to be prosecuted. It seems these officers have been 
found in possession of assets disproportionate to 
their income. While one cannot sympathise with 
such officers, one feels astonished as to why the prime 
movers who are equally guilty, if not more, namely, 
the millowners in this case who had given the pecu- 
niary advantage in the form of bribe to these Govern- 
ment officers should be left alone. This is another 
© case where because of their influences, they pass on the 
buck to somebody else and escape themselves un- 
hurt and untouched. If the infofmation stated above 
is correct, I feel there is a proper case for prosecuting 
not only the Government officers who are alleged to 
have taken bribe but also the persons who have given 
that bribe. No discrimination should be made and 
the law should be allowed to have its own course. 


X. CENTURY RAYON AND GWALIOR RAYON 


During the last few years, Birlas have expanded 
the production of synthetic fibres. They control 75 
percent of Rayon yarn in India. They have besides 
Nylon, polyvenilalcholic stable fibre etc. For these 
not only foreign exchange is given in the initial stages 
to put up the plant but the commitment is made 
every year for importing certain raw materials. It is 
presumed that the Government has recognised this as 
one of the essential industries for the welfare of the 
community to justify the allocation of foreign ex- 
change. But it ts surprising that even so, the Govern- 
ment is quite indifferent to the price they charge the 
consumer and the profits they makein their concerns. 
To give one example, their one company, namely, 
Century Rayon made a profit of Rs 9.6 crores on a 
paid-up capital of Rs 2.86 crores equity, and Rs 
1.5 crores preference. In other words they made a 
profit of 350 per cent on equity capital and 225 per 
cent on total capital. The Managing Agency Com- 
mission alone worked out to about Rs 30 lakhs on 
these profits. These are the figures that they have 
shown in the balance sheet after reducing the profit 
in various ways. This could be clear from the fact 
that the raw material consumed was only worth 
Rs. 8.17 crores and the cloth produced from these 
raw materials came to Rs. 35.6 crores. They have 
purchased from market import entitlements worth Rs 
1.09 crores. 

The profit of this company is depleted by other 
methods also, In order to push the inferior quality 
cloth of their sister concern New Swadeshi Mills, 
Ahmedabad, they pair off the inferior goods with the 
goods manufactured by this company. This, in 
effect,means transferring the profits of one concern 
to another to mitigate the latter’s loss. 


XI. INDIAN PRODUCE OR TEXMACO 


I believe there was another case of some serious 
irregularities committed by them in their company 
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called Indian Produce or Texmaco, I further believe 
that one of the Birlas was either arrested or about to 
be arrested by the authorities sometime in November 
1964 in that connection but due to the intervention of 
some high-up in Delhi,the case was hushed up. 1 
am sorry I have not got more detailed information on 
this point but I am sure the Finance Ministry and the 
Director of Enforcement will have the necessary data. 


XIL U P STATE ELECTRICITY BOARD 


About six months ago,in November 1966, there 
was a tender by the UP State Electricity Board for 
purchasing cables worth about Rs 50 lakhs. Like 
others, Birlas also tendered for it. Theirs were the 
second lowest but due to their influence at executive 
and political levels, they were allowed to make three 
more offers, Ultimately,they got order for goods 
worth about Rs. 20 lakhs. For this, in the first 
instance they had quoted Rs. 30 lakhs in the tender. 
If other tenderers had not competed, Birlas would 
have got Rs. 10 lakhs more for the goods, which they 
ultimately supplied for Rs 20 lakhs. 


XII. SONE BARRAGE GATES 


In this contract though the Government companies 
like Jessop & Co and Tungabadhra Steel Products 
gave competitive quotations and Birlas had not 
quoted at all in the first instance, merely because of 
their influence they could secure this order by giving 
late tender. It is important that Jessops which was 
under Government management asked for a much 
smaller amount of foreign exchange for fulfilling this 
contract than that asked by Birlas. Even so, the 
order was given to Birlas company namely, Texmaco. 
I have in this connection, written a letter sometime 
in August 1963 but without any result. My infor- 
mation is that this contract has left much to be de- 
sired, with the result, that the entire project suffered 
both in time and cost. 


XIV. BEDFORD TRUCKS 


It seems Birlas supplied 500 Bedford trucks to the 
Border Roads Organisation The supplies were 
defective in the sense that they did not provide the 
trucks with coal starting equipment with the result 
that at that altitude, many of these trucks were im- 
mobilised and could not work. This resulted in not 
only huge amount being blocked up but also the 
essential work being held up. This again warrants 
an investigation as to what was the compelling reason 
for purchasing the Bedford trucks which are by no 
means very popular vehicles 


XV. LIMESTONE FOR THE STEEL PLANTS 


About six years ago, there was acute shortage of 
limestone for the steel plants. Birlas in order to 
exploit the situation tried to enter into this field. 
Originally, an area of about 400 square miles in 
Madhya Pradesh was reserved for exploitation in the 
public sector the limestone for Bhilai Steel Plant. The 
Birlas put pressure at various levels and exercised 
great influence, with the result that they managed 
to get this area leased out in favour of one Khandelwal 
who is a nominee and benami of Birla. 
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XVI. BIRLA COMPANIES ABROAD 

Birlas have got companies in at least 12 important 
countries outside India. Most of these companies 
are used primarily for under-invoicing and over- 
invoicing. It would be interesting to know how the 
total imports are made by Birlas and to what 
extent their companies are interested in those transac- 
tions. This is a definite drain on our foreign ex- 
change and it requires a thorough investigation, 


XVII. EASTERN INDIA PRODUCE 


Similarly, o1 the question of foreign exchange, 
there are two companies namely, The Eastern India 
Produce Ltd in London and the Eastern India Pro- 
duce, New York belonging to Birlas. These com- 
panies are doing the work of building secret reserves 
in the foreign countries for Birlas by resorting to under- 
invoicing and over-invoicing and the Director of 
Enforcement has some information in this respect. 


XVIU. INCOME TAX EVASION 


A. A case about the Birlas was referred for 
investigation for suspected evasion during the period 


1939 to 1946. Because of their influence, at one- 


stage, the case was sought to be withdrawn from the 
Investigation Commission but the Chairman did not 
permit. The then Prime Minister had to intervene 


and the Finance Minister had to resign and the case . 


was left with the Commission. 3 
One of the nominees of Birlas, as an obstructionist 
tactics, filed a writ petition in the Supreme Court 
challenging the validity of the provisions of the In- 
vestigation Commission Act, but in spite of such 
tactics, the Commission was able to finalise investi- 
gation in two big cases of this group, namely, Messrs 
Cotton Agents and Messrs Birla Bros Ltd. In 
The first case, the Commission estimated the conceal 
ment round about Rs 1,18,00,000 whereas in the 


second case, the Commission estimated the conceal-' 


ment at about Rs One crores. In both the cases, 
the party expressed the desire to settle but then, before 
the settlement could be reached, the Supreme Court 
struck down the provisions of the Investigation Com- 
mission Act in the writ petition filed by Birla’s nominee 
namely Surajmal Mehta. Thus, the Commission 
could not complete any of the cases of the Birla group. 

All these cases had been taken up by Government 
for re-assessment under the new provisions of the 
Income-tax Act. From the Commission’s records, 
it was found that an Officer on Special Duty, Sri 
N. K. Saxena appointed to investigate into the con- 
cealment of income of all the connected concerns 
belonging to this group, submitted a detailed report 
showing the concealed income of the entire group for 
the period 1939 to 1946 at Rs 12.5 crores. This 
report is still with the Revenue Department and it 
throws a lot of light on the modus operandi and expert 
teachniques followed by Birlas in evading the tax. 

The Report of this Officer was made the basis for 
negotiation of a settlement with Birla group. Several 
exclusions were made and the figure of Rs 12.5 crores 
was then brought down to Rs 5 crores only. Of 
the Rs. 5 crores, a substantial portion was held to 
have been earned by Birlas in the former native States 
and hence not taxable. In the result, only about 
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Rs 50 to 60 lakhs were found as income belonging 
to the Birlas and this amount was taxed and a sum 
of Rs 36 lakhs only is supposed to have been collected. 

This related to the period 1939 to 1946 but the real 
growth of the Birlas has taken place since then. Even 
Dr Hazari’s report says this. To what extent they 
have resorted to tax evasion can be gauged by investi- 
gating into the affairs of say one of the companies of 
this group. They have used various methods of 
reducing the profits by under-valuation of stocks, 
by making false payments to their nominees, by crea- 
ting unreal liabilities and so on. A glimpse of this is 
given in item No. 1 that is, India Linoleums Ltd. 
(see Mainstream March 2, 1968) I have said on the 
floor of the House that there is not a single company 
belonging to this group which is free from the various 
maladies and mal-practices. I have made that state- 
ment with a sense of responsibility and on the basis 
of information available to me. The details that I 
have given above regarding India Linoleums Ltd 
and the T.LT. Institute, Bhiwani , will confirm this 
statement. 

B. The Revenue Audit was started only since 1964, 
that is, three years ago. During these three years, 
the Auditor General’s office has made some sample 
audits in the Revenue Department. The sample is 
about 7 to 10 percent of the total cases. Even so, 
it is interesting to note that Birlas have figures in all 
the three years and there are as ‘many as 13 or 14 
paras dealing with their evasion. In the Audit Re- 
port 1966 alone, the evasion detected was to the tune 
of Rs. 25 lakhs. This indicates the existence of a 
state of affairs which warrants and justifies a thorough 
investigation from the point of view of income-tax 
and excise laws in the various concerns of the Birla 
group. 

XIX. MANIPULATION IN EXCISE DUTIES 


Since excise dutiés constitute a substantial portion 
of the cost of the end product, all efforts are made to 
reduce this liability in order to earn more profit. 
This is done by them both by resorting to wrong 
classification of goods and also by bribing the excise 
officers. They declare lesser quantity produced than 
what actually is the case or declare a different and 
inferior quality on which the excise is less and thus 
they clear the better quality at lower excise duty. 
Their work is much facilitated because of the vast 
influence and the limited number of excise officers. 
They give them cars, flats, presents, cloth at very 
concessional prices and various other facilities. 

I get a clear idea of their modus operandi, it would 
be worthwhile investigating any one of their concerns, 
the product of which is liable to excise duty. 


XX. ISSUE OF DUPLICATE SHARES 


On June 12, I wrote a letter to you (the Prime 
Minister) and I received a prompt reply on the same 
day about the allegation that duplicate shares were 
issued and sold in the Calcutta Stock Exchange by 
Birlas. This is a very serious offence and if true, no 
punishment is severe enough for curing such a fraud. 
I hope the matter is being investigated and Govern- 
ment is giving due importance and seriousness to this 
complaint. 

(To be Continued Next Week) 
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India aNd the school masters 


Wwiars eating the school mas- 
ters and the school marms?’ 
asked the Home Minister in dis- 
tres. 

‘I can’t understand,’ said the 
Prime - Minister, who found it 
possible to go along with the 
Home Minister on the question of 
the school marms because Atulya 
Ghosh wasn’t involved. ‘I’ve never 
understood the school masters 
myself.’ 

Tve got a dossier on you, 
ma’am,’ said the Home Minister. 
‘From Scotland Yard. It says the 
_ school masters realised the fact 
~ that you didn’t understand them.’ 

‘Does it ? said the Prime 
Minister, fondly reminiscent. 
“There was one particular school 
master I didn’t understand at all 
The one who taught a? plus b? 
equals MC? and those theorems. 
Well, what was that discipline 
called ? Arithmetic, I guess. The 
three R’s and stuff...’ 

‘Mathematics,’ corrected the 
press adviser. 

‘Okay, call it mathematics,’ 
said the Home Minister, just want- 
ing to snub the press guy. ‘But 
does that make the schoo] masters 
better understood?’ 

There was a round of giggles in 
which the Prime Minister, the 
- Home Minister, the Intelligence 
men, top caucus politicians and 
Lachman Singh Gill also joined. 
Gill had been called in as a specia- 
list to deal with the crisis which 
the Intelligence Bureau felt was 
educational, though the Home 
Minister had his reservations in 
the matter. 

‘I’m with the Home Minister 
entirely,’ said Gill. 

There was a titter in a corner, 
and somebody was heard mutter- 
ing that Gill hardly could be ex- 
pected to differ with Home Minis- 
ter. s 

‘What’s that noise over there ° 
asked Gill in visible agitation. 

‘Someone saying, said the 
Intelligence man, ‘that you daren’t 
differ with the Home Minister.’ 

‘Leave him alone, said the 
Prime Minister. ‘He’s a specialist 
on school masters, or do you call 
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-it a specialist in education?’ 


‘How come?’ asked the voice 
in the corner. 

‘He has a non-matriculate 
cabinet,’ said the Prime Minister. 
‘He ought to know better than 
many of us.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Home Minister, 
‘he can’t claim any better know- 
ledge. He hasn’t got anything that 
we haven’t got.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said the Prime 
Minister, exercising her fabled 
healing touch. ‘There isn’t any- 
thing we should be bickering over. 
Not in this business of non- 
matriculation. But what about the 
school teachers themselves, the 
ones who can never be under- 
stood?’ 

The question was directed at 
the Home Minister, naturally. 

‘It is,’ said he, sounding pro- 
found and juridical,’ ‘a law and 
order problem.’ 

‘I protest,’ said the Food 
Minister, who had all the while 
sat ‘there without opening his 
mouth, and suddenly sounding 
Shoshit Dal and compalining. 
‘This is discrimination.’ 

The Prime Minister. was con- 
cerned. ‘What’s that ? she asked. 

‘Why should the Education 
chaps have all the nice things?’ 
protested the Food Minister. ‘Why 
not declare food too as a Jaw and 
order problem?’ 

‘Oh, just that ?’ said the Home 
Minister. ‘We’d do that willingly, 
but when the time comes. This 
year, according to John Smith’s 
revelations, we are supposed to 
have had a record harvest.’ 

‘Law and order,’ whined the 
Food Minister. 

‘Okay, said the Home Minister 
‘Have it your way.’ 

‘Better,’ said the Prime Minis- 
ter. ‘I don’t want no Shoshit 
Dal here.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said the Home 
Minister, not that he cared, per- 


sonally. ‘But what about the 
school masters and school 
marms?’ 

Gill spoke. 


“We can make a beginning.’ 
said he, speaking as a specialist, 


‘by abolishing education.’ 

“Will that affect our poll pros- 
pects?’ asked the Prime Minister. 

“Why should it? asked Gill, 
‘when we have you to catch us 
votes?’ 

_ Who's this we?’ asked the 
Prime Minister is sudden alarm. 

‘We the defectors’, said Gill. 

‘Good God,” said the Prime 
Minister, and tapered off. 

‘That could wait,’ said the 
Home Minister. ‘We’re right now 
discussing the schoo] marms, and 
why people can’t understand them. 

‘Yes’, said Gill. ‘So we make 
a start by declaring the matri- 
culation examination illegal.” 

‘He’s just talking about his 
own state.’ said someone in the 
corner. ‘He’s trying to suggest 
measures to soften the polarisa- 
tion between the matriculates and 
the non-matriculates in his cabi- 
net...’ 

‘Let’s decide about the school 
marms,’ said the Prime Minister, 

Let us,’ said the Home 
Minister. ‘Two things are in- 
volved here: food and education, 
Food can be replaced by ban- 
quets, and education by law and 
order. And the CBI could give the 
children all the intelligence they 
need.’ 

_ Splendid,’ said the Prime 
Minister. ‘And so no one need 
go to school.’ 

_ No one need,” said the Home 
Minister. There shall be Presi- 
dent’s Rules in all the schools. 

‘Splendid,’ said the Prime Mi- 
nister again. 

‘And we can save all that 
money we now waste on schools’, 
said the Home Minister. ‘We 
could use that to fight Chinese 
aggression.’ 

The Chinese won’t have a 
chance. Nor the Ceylonese.’ 

‘They won’t have,’ said the 
Prime Minister. ‘I feel sad for 
them, though.’ 

‘No more lessons!" said the 
Home Minister, suddenly remini- 
scent and young again, ‘after all 
no one who took his education 
seriously ever made good.’ 


‘No one,’ said the Prime 
Minister. 
Later, a communique on 


school marms asserted that the 
Cabinet, with a few novices dis- 
senting, almost wholly backed the 
new line. 

—Charvaka 
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SECOND UNCTAD 


‘during the West Asian crisis. 
Indirectly they promoted a 
retention of international tension 
and fostered the arms race. In 
this way developing countries. 
complicate matters for themselves 
so far as receiving additional 
economic aid is concerned. 

This position of the develop- 
ing countries found reflection in 
the Algiers Charter which says 
nothing about the role of the 
developing conntries in solving 
the most important political pro- 
blems of the day at a time when 
this is of prime significance. This 
mistake needs to be rectified and 
the developing countries must 
unambiguously show their deter- 
minationto solve these problems. 

The sections of the Algiers 
Charter dealing with the problem 
of liberalising international trade, 
should be supplemented with a 
demand to liquidate all discrimi- 
nating barriers in world trade in 
general, and not only with regard 
to the developing countries. For 
example, the lists of so-called 
strategic commodities, many of 
which are raw materials produced 
in the developing countries, seri- 
ously restrict the development of 
trade in these commodities on a 
global sphere. This is detrimen- 
tal to the producer countries. 
East-West Trade 

A general clear-up of inter- 
national trade implies an elimi- 
nation of the Western powers’ 
discrimination against the Socia- 
list countries. It was emphasised 
atthe Algiers conference by the 
Secretary-General of UNCTAD, 
Mr Raul Prebish, that in order 
to further promote trade bet- 
ween the Socialist and develop- 
ing countries jt would be neces- 
‘sary to attain concrete and 
satisfactory decisions in relations 
between the Socialist States and 
the large industrial countries 
possessing a market economy. 

The elimination of the barriers 
in the way ofa development of 
East-West trade will not only 
promote an expansion of trade 
between the Socialist States and 
the countries of the third world, 
but will also create additional 
possibilities for extending aid to 
the developing countries. Nor- 
malisation and development of 
world trade are prevented by the 
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existence of restricted trade and 
economic groupings as well as 
of advisory trade agencies which 
practice discrimination against 
one or another group of states. 
A case in point is Nato’s trade 
coordination committee-COCOM. 
It isin the interest of the deve- 
loping countries to demand 
liquidation of this and similar 
agencies which hinder progress 
in international trade. 

While the general demands 
put forward in the Algiers 
Charter by the developing coun- 
tries are fully justified when 
applied to the developed States 
in the West, they are unjustified 
with regard to the Socialist 
countries, 

There are no grounds, for 
instance, forthe claims of the 
Socialist countries contained in 
Paragraph 3, Section B of the 
Charter dealing with trade with 
the Socialist countries. The 
demand for a revision of the 
domestic prices of goods import- 
ed from the developing countries 
can justifiably be regarded by the 
Socialist States as an attempt to 
interfere in their internal affairs. 

One of the factors that weak- 
ens the position of the develop- 
ing countries is that in making 
claims to the Socialist countries 
they do not offer any guarantees 
on their part of an appropriate 
use, from the point of view of 
the Socialist countries, of the 
aid which they count on receiv- 
ing from the countries of the 
Socialist camp. 

At the same time it is easy to 
understand the concern of the 
Socialist countries “over the fact 
that economic affairs in many 
countries of the third world are 
to a considerable degree control- 
led by the big Western monopo- 


lies. Their apprehensions are, 
therefore, well founded that 
their economic aid to these 


developing countries might be 
utilised to strengthen the posi- 
tions of the Western monopolies 
and local private capitalist sector 
and to help them to net further 
profit. This, in turn, may lead 
to a heightening of exploitation of 
the particular developing country 
and to a heightening of its econo- 
mic dependence. 


Closely related is also the 
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question of the participation of 
the German Democratic Republic 
inthe UNCTAD. The develop- 
ing states of the world cannot 
follow indefinitely in the wake of 
West Germany in this matter. 
Federal Germany stems from its 
egoistic aims and tries to restrict 
the foreign political and foreign 
economic ties of the German 
Democratic Republic. 

The existence of such a big: 
industrial state as the GDR 
which ranks among the top ten 
highly developed countries of 
the world cannot be ignored. 
This circumstance has been 
noted officially by the govern- 
ments of many countries includ- 
ing the developing countries. 
The aid that the Afro-Asian 
countries get from the GDR is 
generally known and the gains 
that the developing countries 
derive from their trade opera- 
tions with the GDR are beyond 
any doubt. 

In examining the question of the 
GDR’s participation in the work 
of the UNCTAD the developing 
countries should also bear in 
mind the circumstance that East 
Germany is one of the influen- 
tial members of the socialist 
camp and any discrimination 
against it will undoubtedly be 
regarded as an unfriendly act 
against all the socialist countries. 
This is hardly in the interests 
of the developing countries. 

Inviting the GDR to take 
part in the work ofthe UNCTAD . 
would lend further impetus to 
the development of economic 
ties between the Afro-Asian and 
Latin American countries, on 
the one hand, and the GDR as 
well as with all the socialist 
world, on the other. This would 
also be an iinportant step in 
liquidating all the discrimination 
barriers in international econo- 
mic ties, that is, in the way of 
realising one of the main aims 
facing the UNCTAD. From 
this point of view, the absence 
of North Korea, North Vietnam 
and China from a Confrence of 
this magnitude only helps to 
underline the danger of US 
domination over such a world 
meet, and to that extent, it 
weakens the authority and in. 
fluence of the UNCTAD itself. 
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THIS DICTATION MUST END 


pes is a federal country. Yet, it isnot. At 
least not in matters of finance. The framers of 
the Constitution could not visualise the State 
entering into the sphere of economics and endeavour- 
ing to capture the commanding heights. They could 
only think of the maintenance of law and order and 
at best some welfare.activities as the main functions 
of the States. No wonder, therefore, that all the 
potentials of resources. were allotted to the Centre 
and the States were given only the fringes. 

But with the formation of linguistic states and 
the ushering in of an era of planning, the limitations 
of the Constitution began to show up. The tensions 
in the Centre-State financial relations, which had 
been simmering earlier, came into the open after the 
last General Election when in nine States non-Con- 
gress Governments were formed. 


The source of the tension is that the States have 
to depend heavily on Central assistance for their 
plans. Nearly.60 per cent of the State Plans are 
financed by the Centre. In the case of at least three 
States, namely, Rajasthan, Assam and Jammu & 
Kashmir, the entire plan is financed by the Centre. 
It is but natural that he who holds the purse strings 
develops, in course of time, an overbearing 
attitude. If federalism has any meaning, the States 
cannot be at the mercy of the Centre for discharging 
their obligations, which also include development. 
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It was expected that the Finance Commission 
would correct some of these glaring imbalances in 
Centre-State relations. But the terms of reference 
announced by Sri Morarji Desai reveal the same 
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old outmoded approach. Firstly, no probe will be 
made into the rationale of Plan assistance. Secondly, 
it is being asked to put a premium on non-develop- 
mental expenditure and lack of taxation efforts. This 
is so because it has been asked to determine grant- 
in-aid on the basis of level of taxation and revenue 
expenditure. Thus, the States which have inflated 
their non-developmental expenditure and have 
lagged behind in mobilising resources will now get 
larger grants. 


One fundamental aspect which has been ignored 
is the problem of regional disparity. Already, the 
per capita income differential is as high as 80 per cent 
between States. But Central assistance continues 
to be given irrespective of this growing disparity. If 
this trend is not reversed, after some time an “all- 
India UNCTAD” will have to be called to bridge 
the gap between advanced and backward States. 


It is well known that food and finances are the 
two main tools in the hands of the Centre to twist 
the tail of ‘problem’ states. It is really intriguing 
that since Sri Desai became Finance Minister the net 
resources transferred from the Centre to the States 
have been going down. In 1966-67, the Centre 
transferred Rs 1,475.81 crores out of the total 
resources of Rs 5, 097.02 crores at its command. 





Though the resources at its disposal will go up tó 
Rs 5,312.20 crores in 1968-69, the resources trans- 
ferred to the States will decline to Rs 1,364.49 
crores. 


To add insult to injury, the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter is issuing warnings to States about stopping over- 
draft facilities from the Reserve Bank. But Sri Desai 
himself has declared his intention to resort to over- 
draft of Rs 290 crores next year. The States will be 
perfectly justified in turning round and telling him, 
“Physician heal thyself.” 


On top of this, Sri Desai has adopted a high 
and mighty attitude towards the States. He has not 
only refused to consult the States on the terms of 
reference of the Finance Commission, but has 
appointed a defeated Congress leader as its chairman. 
Certainly, this is not the way to improve Centre-. 
State relations and win the confidence of non- 
Congress Governments. In the changed context of 
power balance, the States, particularly those with 
non-Congress Governments, should have a say in 
the choice of personnel of the Finance Commission. 
Also its terms of reference should be so cast that the 
Commission may not be used as a major instrument 
of pressure against States which do not always toe 
the line. 


NIJALINGAPPA’S ENDS AND MEANS 


ryHose who are critical of the 

Punjab Speaker for creating 

olitical crisis in‘that State by 
adi jjourning the Assembly for two 
BEE would do well to ask 
themselves how and by whom 
such a situation was brought 
about; also, whether this Spea- 
ker’s action was an isolated case 
of perverse behaviour by one 
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individual or part ofa pattern 
that has emerged in recent 
months, particularly sharply after 
the Hyderabad session of the 
Congress Party. 

It does not require profound 


political insight to see that the 


events preceding the imposition 
of President’s rule in West Ben- 
gal, the new instability introduc- 


ed in Bihar, the confusion created 
by the hurried installation of a 
minority Government in Punjab, 
and, to some extent, the horse- 
trading going on at present in 
Uttar Pradesh, are all part of 
this new pattern which the 
Congress leadership has willed 
into existence. The basis of the 
new aggressive line of the Con- 
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gress is the determination of the 
entrenched leadership. of the 
Party to strengthen itself by any 
means available and seize office 
without reference to the elector- 
ate wherever either the popular 
verdict or large-scale defections 
had reduced it to the status of 
an Opposition party. In other 
words, the Congress bosses have 
decided not to reconcile them- 
selves to the loss of power in 
any part of India and are at the 
same time reluctant to regain 
the confidence of the masses by 
normal democratic methods. 
They therefore see the solution 
in a short-cut to power. The 
result of this approach is what 
we see all around us today. 


In the period immediately 
following the Fourth General 
Election, perhaps sobered a little 
, by the unprecedented reverses, 
the Congress leadership made a 
great show of faith in democracy 
and of its readiness to serve as 
the “constructive” Opposition in 
the States where it had been 
thrown out of office. This was 
the advice given to his party col- 
leagues by the then Congress 
President, although in the light of 
subsequent developments it is 
difficult to say whether Sri Kama- 
raj was merely being hypocriti- 
cal at the time or was subsequen- 
tly made to yield to pressure as a 
result of his own unenviable posi- 
tion following the rout in his 
home constituency. Whatever the 
reason, the fact is that even while 
Sri Kamaraj was the party’s Pre- 
sident, Operation Topple began 
with his blessings. 


But it was not till Sri Nija- 
lingappa took over that office at 
Hyderabad that toppling of non- 
Congress Governments by any 
means became the announced 
official policy of the Congress, 
although even before that date 
the Congress Centre had thrown 
democratic norms to the winds 
and reduced the Constitution to 
a mockery in the case of West 
Bengal. It was no doubt the 
ability to organise defections in 
that State and misuse the consti- 
tutional Governor for party ends 
that emboldened the Congress 
leadership to lay down toppling 
as the official line at Hyderabad. 
The decision to enter into a coali- 
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tion with the faceless minority 
group which had usurped power 
in West Bengal with Congress 
assistance was a logical corollary. 
The game did not ultimately suc- 
ceed, thanks to the closing of the 
ranks of the United Front on the 
one hand and the split in the 
Congress itself on the other. Now, 
having had to introduce Presi- 
dent’s rule, the game is to post- 
pone elections as long as possible 
so as to give the discredited Con- 
gress bosses in the State time to 
work out new equations in the 
hope that they may crawl back 
into the seats of power somehow. 
Of course many in the party realise 
that this is plain daydreaming, 
but these persons do not count 
in the higher echelons of the 
organisation. 

When things had to be done 
on the quiet, the Congress Party 
had a president who would not 
open his mouth even on grave 
issues that shook the nation from 
end to end; when the policy is one 
of open attack on democracy, the 
party has a president who is volu- 
ble in inverse proportion to his 
importance both as party boss 
and as a national leader. 

Having been catapulted by 
factionalism at the top into a 
position which he obviously con- 
siders to be the most important 
in the world, Sri Nijalingappa 
has kept up a cascade of words 
ever since. His attempt has been 
to assume the airs of a tough 
guy who knows what is good for 
everyone else. Perhaps he is try- 
ing desperately to convince him- 
self that he is nobody’s puppet; 
he is welcome to keep on trying. 
Congressmen know—and the 
country knows—that his prede- 
cessor was brought to that office 
when his reputation as a tough 
guy was at its height; he disco- 
vered soon enough that even on 
issues on which he felt strongly 
he could not make himself heard, 
much less felt, devaluation being 
an outstanding instance. Gra- 
dually he found himself outma- 
noeuvred by individuals thought 
to be mere novices in the game 
of power politics and intrigue. 

If despite this background Sri 
Nijalingappa wants to maintain 
the pretence of being the party’s 
most important figure, the reason 
is that he is carrying out the 


wishes of those who really con- 
trol the party and him. It may 
be unwise to attach too much 
importance to all the words 
uttered by a man who does not 
stop talking; but it would he 
equally unwise to ignore the sum 
and substance of what he is put- 
ting across, for this is the new 
party line laid down by the bos- 
ses. And the substance of what 
he has been saying in his new 
capacity is that the party bosses 
are convinced that Congress and 
democracy are interchangeable 
terms, that any system that does 
not permit of Congressmen being 
in power is not democracy at all. 
Conversely, when non-Congress 
parties combine to form a govern- 
ment, democracy is at an end. 
From this premise flows the con- 
clusion that to save democracy 
Operation Topple is inevitable 
and that in so sacred a cause the 
means do not matter in the least. 

What does Sri Nijalingappa 
say? He says that his party will 
return to power in all the States 
soon’, No one can possibly 
object to any party nursing ambi- 
tions of this kind and seeking a 
fresh verdict from the voters 
when the opportunity presents 
itself. But the Congress does 
not want any such thing, for the 
voters went wrong once and 
voted it out of office, and there 
is no guarantee that they will not 
do it again. 

Sri Nijalingappais quite clear 
about what he and his party want 
and how they propose to set 
about it. The “dire need of the 
hour”, he told the Madhya Pra- 
desh Congress Committee, was to 
end the functioning of “these 
undemocratic parties’? and their 
governments and to set up 
instead “stable” governments. Of 
course only the Congress could 
provide “stable?” governments. 
Once it is seen that democracy 
and stability mean Congress 
rule, the ignorant electorate can 
be ignored; and the rest is easy 
enough. This is the moral basis 
of the activities undertaken vigo- 
rously by Congress bosses in the 
different States. 

It is rather difficult to argue 
with aman who knows all the 
answers. Evenso,it has to be 
pointed out that the “charges” 
Sri Nijalingappa has levelled 
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against non-Congress parties and 
coalitions apply with even greater 
force to his own party and its 
governments. For example, he 
says that the Opposition parties 
making up coalition governments 
have diametrically opposed ideo- 
logies and have no faith in demo- 
cracy and secular values. Has 
the Congress President ever made 
any attempt to study the com- 
position of the Congress Party 
against the background of the 
“ideology” that organisation is 
supposed to subscribe to ? There 
is not one weakness in the Indian 
social and economic systems that 
the Congress bosses, especially in 
the States, have not used to ad- 
vantage over the years. If com- 
munalism and communal parties 
are strong today, it is entirely 
due to the fact that these anti- 
national groups and their para- 
military organisations enjoyed the 
support of many Congressmen in 
the seats of authority. If the 
practice of organising bloc voting 
on caste and community basis is 
widely prevalent even today, its 
-parentage is directly traceable to 
the Congress rulers who made it 
a policy to play upon differences 
arising from caste or religion to 
further their personal and party 
interests. If despite Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru the secular 
ideal is far from our reach today, 
the guilty men are to be found 
among those whose titular head 
today is Sri Nijalingappa. 

It is amusing to hear Sri Nija- 
lingappa talk of ideology. It is 
no secret that the so-called cen- 
trism of the Congress leadership, 
which has been steadily elevated 
to the status of a basic political 
virtue, is no more than a posture 
of compromise aimed at keeping” 
the Right wing and its patrons 
contented, and the progressive 
section from getting out of hand. 
Sri Nijalingappa ought to know 
that those who decide Congress 
‘policies and actions are not the 
rank and file of the party but the 
biggest moneybags.in the country 
and their agents in the Congress. 
Do not prominent members of a 
party supposedly pledged to 
socialism and economic equality 
openly defend the malpractices of 
big business houses which over 
the years have made use of Con- 
gressmen in office to strengthen 
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their hold on the national econo- 
my? Congressmen who are cri- 
tical of these patrons and of the 
policies adopted to suit them, 
soon enough find themselves in 
disfavour; if they do not learn 
the value of being seen and not 
heard, they find themselves cyni- 
cally pushed out. Recent Con- 
gress history has many such ins- 
tances. 

As for democracy, it is pre- 
sumably the privilege of the Con- 
gress leaders, by virtue of their 
control over the Central Govern- 
ment, to decide what is democra- 
tic and what is not. Thus, insti- 
gating a State Governor to 
engage in political intrigue and 
dismiss a duly constituted Minis- 
try to oblige his patrons is an 
entirely democratic action as the 
aim is to bring the Congress back 
to power. Thus, organising 
defections by offering inducements 
is entirely democratic for the same 
reason. Itis perfectly legitimate 
to encourage and engineer distur- 
bances where — non-Congress 
governments are in power, for 
the latter are not “democratic” 
governments according to the 
Congress book of definitions. 

While it is true that non-Con- 
gress Coalitions have not in all 
cases proved satisfactory, the 
behaviour of some of the coalition 
partners has to be viewed in the 
light of the “democratic” tradi- 
tions set up by the Congress 
during the twenty years of its 
unquestioned rule all over the 
country. If the Speakers of 
West Bengal and Punjab acted in 
an unusual manner, the reason 
is that they were driven to it by 
Congress-inspired intrigue. The 
Congress, whose President talks 
eloquently about “stability,” has 
been doing everything in its 
power to ensure instability in 
States where it is not in power. 
Even in Madras which has a 
stable government run by a single 
party, the Congress has not 
shown itself averse to creating 
problems. In Kerala, where 
despite the shortcomings of the 
United Front Government the 
Congress does not have the ghost 
of a chance, the situation is not 
very different. 

The simple fact is that the 
Congress, having lost contact 
with the masses over the years 


and having been content to bask 
in the sunshine of big business 
benevolence, is inno position to 
think of becoming a popular 
party again. Not having enough 
dedicated men left, nor any com- 
mitment to clear-cut social and 
economic goals, it has no means 
of re-establishing rapport with the 
common people. If the Con- 
gress leadership had been capable 
of honest self-criticism which 
would have led to the expulsion 
of self-seekers and enemies of 
socialism from its ranks, it could 
have adopted the democratic 
course of allying itself with pro- 
gressive parties to the extent 
possible so as to serve the people. 
As this is no longer possible and 
as the very elements destroying 
the Congress ideology are con- 
trolling it, the Congress had to 
choose the. other alternative 
which can only be a short-term 
one, namely, to stick to office as 
long as possible by any means 
available. This is precisely what 
the Hyderabad decision has 
authorised the Congress leaders 
todo. And it is this new line of 
destroying democracy and bury- 
ing Congress professions of socia- 
lism that Sri Nijalingappa feels 
called upon to propound with the 
air of anew Messiah. 

There can be no doubt that 
there still are Congressmen who 
realise that the path chalked out 
by the present leadership at 
Hyderabad is the Suicide Road. 
But it is doubtful if they can do 
anything about it. They can only 
shed tears that the party of 
Gandhi and Nehru should have 
been reduced-to an instrument of 
vested interests, with no faith in 
democracy, with no concern for 
the common people,” with no 
interest in anything but power 
for a caucus that has grown used 
to wielding it for petty ends. It 
is indeed a tragedy that a party 
nursed by the greatest of modern 
democrats should be deliberately 
paving the way for some kind of 
totalitarian rule. It is to be hop- 
ed that the people will be able to 
prevent such a development; but 
this is possible only if the non- 
Congress parties of the Left com- 
bine to serve the people as one 
dedicated, purposeful team. 


—C. N. Chittaranjan 
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A Conservative Budget 


RI Morarji Desai’s Budget for 
1968-69 is marked by overall 
deficit of Rs 315 crores, uncove- 
red deficit of Rs 290 crores, no 
material alteration in capital 
expenditure, rise in price for Post 
and Telegraph services, fringe 
benefits to the corporate sector 
by way of tax reliefs and an 
attempt to increase the income 
of the richer section of the popu- 
lation in the expectation of fresh 
investment out of the new savings 
in those industries capable of 
meeting the ‘needs’ of the far- 
mers. 


It would be interesting to take 
note of his réading of the econo- 
mic situation on the eve of the 
presentation of the Budget. It 
is stated in the Economic Survey 
of 1967-68 that the industrial 
scene was variegated. Indus- 
tries’ with high growth rates 
featured together with others 
which had suffered an abso- 
lute decline in output. In 
some cases, supply bottlenecks 
were paramount while in others 
there had taken place a simul- 
taneous decline in demand for 
the end-product as well as in sup- 
ply of required inputs. In yet 
other instances a drop in demand 
was the determining factor in the 
explanation of output changes. 
On the price front the rise had 
been at an average annual rate of 
about 12 per cent over the- three 
years ending 1966-67. There is 
also an admission that over the 
four years ending March 1967 
prices had risen by 60 per cent 
and there was a further rise dur- 
ing the earlier part of 1967-68, 


Sri Desai’s policy for recovery 
have five main ingredients, name- 
ly (a) continued restraint on aggre- 
gate effective demand via fiscal 
and monetary devices; (b) advan- 
ce placement of orders on private 
firms by the public sector; (c) 
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selective credit measures for reviv- 
ing home demand for engineering 
products of high priority; (d) 
relaxation of controls on industry 
aimed at facilitating adjustments 
in production in the light of the 
market situation; and (e) renewed 
emphasis on export promotion 
as a means of offsetting the fall 
in domestic sales of certain arti- 
cles, 

He proceeds from his first 
point to say that an expansionary 
budgetary or credit policy would 
have led to a significant rise in 
the demand for food as well as 
other agricultural commodities 
in short supply. As the threat 
of inflation was very real and the 
external situation was already 
strained, the level of the total 
effective demand had to be kept 
in check. 

In his Budget speech Sri 
Desai mentioned the sectors from 
where he was expecting savings 
and the fields where these would 
need to be ploughed back into 
further investment. “In part, 
investments will be undertaken 
directly by those who save out of 
larger incomes. Farmers will 
wish to purchase pumps, tractors 
and other equipments. In part 
however, savings of all classes 
have to be mobilised for outside 
investments, public or private.” 

From these statements it 
appears that Sri Desai wanted to 
achieve a state of economy cap- 
able of increasing incomes out of 
which larger savings would be 
generated forinvestment in indus- 
tries for meeting the needs of 
the farmers but would ensure 
against a significant rise in the 
demand for food and other agri- 
cultural commodities. Hence his 
micro-economic concept leads 
him to think that larger income 
should take place among the 
people whose propensity to con- 
sume is low, that is, the rich sec- 


tion of the population. 

Sri Desai’s logic that advance 
placement of orders on private 
firms by the public sector will 
help recovery has its patent limi- 
tations. First, the installed capa- 
cityin the private sector far 
exceeds the maximum capacity 
that can be put to work by exe- 
cuting advance orders from the 
public sector because the extent 
of advance orders must be limi- 
ted to the extent of capital expen- 
diture envisaged in the budget. 
Second, the policy of recovery 
short of expansion of employ- 
ment prospects and based on 
restraint on effective demand, 
aggravates the recession instead 
of ending it. Third, continuéd 
restraint on aggregate effective 
demand is an anti-inflationary 
measure and not an anti-reces- 
sionaty measure. Fourth, charg- 
ing of higher prices for govern- 
ment services is a definite indica- 
tion of the attempt to curb pur- 
chasing power of the people and 
as such a disincentive for invest- 
ment in the consumer goods 
industry. 

Similarly, Sri  Desai’s as- 
sumption that home demand 
for engineering products of high 
priority will be revived through 
selective credit measures is likely 
to prove wrong so long the mar- 
ket sentiment remains subdued 
in the absence of revival of 
the aggregate effective de- 
mand. His further attempt to 
offset the slack in domestic sales 
of certain articles through more 
emphasis on export promotion 
can be successful in the present 
circumstances only if it is follow- 
ed up with heavy dose of cash 
subsidy to export sales. This 
situation will continue so long 
the export industries do not 
reach their optimum levels of pro- 
duction making their output 
competitive in the world market. 
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It also follows from the fore- 
going policy of Sri Desai that he 
is not inclined to attack the pro- 
blem of employment this year, 
being afraid of generating larger 
income on a wide front when 
“the threat of inflation was very 
real.” As such in his Budget 
proposals Sri Desai kept the capi- 
tal expenditure proposal at Rs 
737 crores as against Rs 756 
crores proposed in the previous 
year’s Budget and Rs 701 crores 
actually expended. In revenue 
disbursement also the estimated 
sum was put at Rs 2623 crores 
that is, Rs 138 crores more than 
in the revised estimate of 1967-68 
budget. 

The fact that the next year’s 
Budget showed an overall deficit 
of Rs 315 crores of which Rs 
290 crores remained uncovered 
does not give any indication that 
Sri Desai wanted to resort to 
deficit financing. His deficit bud- 
get is the result of his failure to 


present a balanced budget. This ” 


would be clear from his policy 
to restrict the formation of effec- 
tive demand which could other- 
wise induce activities in those 
sectors of the industries where 
large extent of idle capacity 
exists. 

Basically therefore Sri Desai 
is following a timid policy rely- 
ing mainly on the expectations of 
bumper crop for two or three 
successive years and restraint on 
consumption in general. There 
is no element of motive for reco- 
very from the situation of dec- 
line in demand. Nor is there 
any direction in his budget to- 
wards bringing the general price 
level down.» Sri Desai discovers 
that in recent months there has 
been a-downward trend in prices. 
He also feels that the increasing 
flow of consumer articles and food- 
grains will help the stabilisation 
of prices at reasonable levels but 
his feelings are not supported by 
his fiscal policy because he pro- 
vides no answer to the fall in the 
rate of growth of consumer goods 
industry which suffers from the 
lack of effective demand which is 
again the consequential effect of 
the lack of income generation in 
the society. Sri Desai has con- 
veniently forgotten that the 
Government, as a large spender 
and the most important single 
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recipient of income is in a posi- 
tion to vary the income level 
sufficiently to boost effective 
demand for absorption of con- 
sumer goods and in the process is 
capable of staging a recovery 
from the stage of stagnation. 

Mr C. A. Pitts in his presi- 
dential address at the annual 
meeting of Associated Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry in 
December last suggested a con- 
trolled dose of deficit financing 
as a recoyery measure. The defi- 
cit budget of Sri Desai is there 
to confuse many in this country 
who might think that Mr Pitts 
suggestion had been accepted by 
Sri Desai. It would be wrong 
to assume every deficit budget as 
deficit financing just as no private 
enterprise contemplating to double 
its plants or to increase its capital 
would feel that it was undertak- 
ing a course of deficit financing. 
Deficit financing always attacks 
the problem of high employment 
by having a large annual capital 
account for investment which 
will in course of time be self- 
liquidating and provide the 
matching demand to absorb the 
goods and services produced by 
private firms. It should be the 
duty of the Government to have 
recourse to deficit financing now, 
because the basic illis found to 
be the lack of effective demand. 

The experience of the 
periods suggests that in India the 
attitude of businessmen to bud- 
get has yet to undergo a funda- 
mental change so as to take 
advantage of deficit financing by 
introducing the element of mul- 
tiplier in the economic activity. 
The high ratio of fixed capital 
assets to the total Capital 

“investment in the private sector 
even during the recessionary 
period points out that the capi- 
tal productivity has remained at 
a very low level frustrating the 
Jogical economic. anticipations 
flowing from increasing rate of 
capital expenditure, Unless the 
businessmen welcome a deficit 
and deplore a balanced budget 
in certain circumstances and are 
prepared to have high taxes and 
dues, no amount of fiscal or 
monetary measures can induce 
the triple phenomena of higher 
employment, higher income and 
larger output. This post-war 
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macro-economic concept had 
been resisted by Big Business 
in every country in the earlier 
Stages. But by now, except per- 
haps in India, it has been reali- 
sed that the triple phenomena 
mentioned above are essential in 
any attack on the problem of 
high employment. 

Curiously Sri Desai abstained 
from making any comments on 
the employment prospects in his 
Budget speech. On the contrary 
he has shown eagerness to receiy- 
ing bouquets from the business 
community by making gestures 
of certain tax reliefs which do 
not in any way improve the over- 
all economic prospect. For ins- 
tance, the abolition of surcharge 
on dividend above 10 per cent 
virtually means little relief 
because the incidence of distribu- 
tion of equity dividend in excess 
of 10 per cent of the. paid-up 
equity capital was negligible dur- 
ing the last two years. The total 
amount of concessions given to 
the corporate sector comes to 
only Rs 4 crores. 

The timidity of Sri Desai may 
be explained by the admission 
of the unpleasant fact that India 
is a country where the industry in 
the private sector is managed by 
by a large body of indisciplined 
businessmen and tax dodgers, 
who are capable of eating up the 
benefits flowing from economic 
measures like tax reliefs, larger 
capital expeaditure, cheap money 
policy by reduction of bank rate 
and the like. In the instant budget 
Sri Desai has tried to scare this 
section by introducing certain 
penal measures for tax evasion. 
But where the political base of 
the ruling party shows no sign 
of a sound philosophy and defi- 
nite direction, no amount of. 
economic exercise is expected to 
generate high hopes. 

The lesson learnt by econo- 
mists from the pattern of econo- 
mic development of the war- 
devastated and newly independent 
countries is that the economic 
adversity is the best seed-bed for 
the doctrine of high employment. 
Unfortunately in India the seeds, 
both fiscal and monetary, have 
proved to be of low-yielding 
variety. The instant budget of 
Sti Desai shows no promise that 
his will be of high variety. 
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Significant Trends in the Budget 


PRADHAN HARISHANKAR PRASAD 


T Central Budget has been 

presented against the back- 
ground which is characterised by 
. economic instability, indnstrial 
recession as well as staggering 
level of unemployment (the major 
part of which is not at all due 
to industrial recesssion). 

Inspite of this the Budget is 
not an attempt at the solution of 
any of the above-mentioned pro- 
blems except that it may result 
in some short period industrial 
revival. However, it depicts a 
definite and decisive trend so far 
as our approach to the national 
management is concerned. 

The Union Government’s 
Budget for the year 1964-65 was 
also formulated against the back- 
ground of rising prices, slower 
pace of industrial 
than what was envisaged in the 
Plan and the rising level of un- 
emplopment. Also the budget 
proposals incorporated fiscal 
incentives for the private corpo- 
rate sector such as replacement 
of super profit tax (introduced in 
the 1963-64 budget) by a surtax 
at a lower rate, a rebate of 54 per 
cent of corporation tax on .the 
small sized companies, and simi- 
lar other measures. 

The process was carried fur- 
ther and the 1965-65 Budget 
allowed further relief in corpo- 
rate taxation, reduction in per- 
sonal income taxation at all levels 
and abolition and reduction of 
excise duties on certain commodi- 
ties. But inspite of all these con- 
cessions the capital market con- 
tinued to be sluggish in the year 
1965-66. 

The 1966-67 Budget led to a 
relief in surtax (in respect of cor- 
porate sector), raising of the 
exemption limit in regard to per- 
sonal income tax and the remo- 
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production . 


val of the tax on bonus shares. 
The indirect taxes which happe- 
ned to be 3.2 per cent of national 
income in 1951-52 gradually went 
up to 6.8 per cent by 1966-67 
while the share of direct taxes 
fell from 2.9 per cent of the 
national income to 2.7 per cent 
during the same period. All these 
were attempted in order to pro- 
mote investment in the private 
sector by improving the psycho- 
logical climate. 

The process han been carried 
astep further in the current 
Budget. Annuity deposit sche- 
mes, levy of separate surcharge 
on earned and unearned incomes 
in excess of specified limits and 


` dividend tax on excess distribu- 


tion of equity dividends, all of 
these, have been discontinued. 
Surtax on company profits has 
been reduced by 10 per cent. Deve- 
lopment rebate at 25 per cent has 
been extended to manufacture of 
vegetable oil 
and dairy products. Exemption 
of income tax of Indian company 
dividends not exceeding Rs 500 has 





and other farm’ 


been extended to the first Rs 500 
of such dividend income. There 
is now an unmistakeable evidence 
that greater reliance than ever 
is being placed on God (for good 
monsoons) and the private cor- 
porate sector for eradication of 
economic ills in our set-up of 
national management. Almost 
all the gains of a good agriculture 
year have been devoted to woo 
the private corporate sector. 

If one closely follows the con- 
troversy between Keynes and 
Pigou in the thirties, one finds 
that both of them agreed at least 
on One point, that is, the overall 
excess capacity which exists in 
advanced capitalist economies 
can be reduced by lowering the 
real wage rate. Keynes, however 
rejected the plea of cut in money 
wage rate as it is likely to impair 
the marginal efficiency of capital. 
Instead, he suggested economic 
policy measures which eventually 
will result in rising level of prices 
and hence falling real rates. Such 
is tne role of deficit financing if 
it results in rising level of prices. 





BRIBERY BEHAVIOUR PATTERN 


PTI review despatch from New York (March 10, 1968) of the 
noted Swedish economist, Gunnar Myrdal’s new book, Asian Drama, 


reports : 


Mr Myrdal says in private conversations Western business is 
frank to admit that it is necessary to bribe high officials and politi- 
cians to run their business without too much obstacles and quite 
explicit about these and the fact that these bribes constitute “not an 
inconsiderable part” of running their business. 

Mr Myrdal also emphasises the differences in willingness to bribe 
not only amongst companies but also nationalities and says, “.... 
among the Western nations, the French, American and especially 
West German companies are usually said to have the least inhibitions 
about bribing their way through. Japanese firms are said to be 
even more willing to pay up. On the other hand, the writer has 
never heard it alleged that bribes were offered or paid by commercial 


agencies of Communist countries.” 
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But even Keynes would have 
never suggested such measures 
for sectoral imbalances (such as 
ours) as are characterised by 
inflation coexisting with indus- 
trial recession and low real 
wages. ‘ 
Sixties, on the other hand, so 
far witnessed falling real wage 
rates (on account of deficit 
financing) resulting in loss of 
efficiency as well as industrial 
unrest. This has resulted in 
increasing ratio of unproductive 
inventory to investment which 
has been an unnecessary drag on 
growth and development. The 
hoarders and the blackmarketers 
have fared better than the pro- 
ductive classes of the society. 
The 1965-66 Budget which was 
originally intended to be a sur- 
plus budget of Rs 3 crores even- 
tually resulted in an over-all 
deficit of Rs 165 crores, The 
revised estimate for 1966-67 
showed an overall deficit of Rs 


349 crores as against the original- 
ly intended overall deficit of Rs 
31 crores. The current year’s 
Budget which was intended to be 
a balanced one, is now expected 
to end up with an overall deficit 
of Rs 300 crores (even when 
national income has gone up by 
10.8 per cent and the expenditure 
over defence has decreased from 
3.9 per cent of national income in 
1966-67 to 3.6 per cent of national 
income in 1967-68). 

If this trend is any indication, 
the intended over-all deficit of Rs 
290 crores for the year 1968-69 
will end up with a much larger 
over-all deficit than is envisaged. 
The Finance Minister attempts to 
reconcile himself to a deficit 
(inspite of his previous promises 
that there would not bé any 
deficit) in the expectation “that 
by assisting the revival of the 
economy at this stage, we shall 
be able to achieve a more satis- 
factory budgetary balance before 


long’. One wonders as to how 
long will the “long period” be. 


Hence, one should normally 
expect an era of rising prices, 
falling real wage -rates, industrial 
and social. unrest, falling eff- 
ciency, economic instability as 
well as growing’ unemployment. 
It has been rightly said that the 
Budget, as usual, is an exercise in 
self-deception. 


The Budget has paid only lip 
service to luxury good taxation. 
A lot more‘could be done in this 
direction. The custodians of 
national management have also 
decided that the solution of un- 
employment lies with time. The 
problem will be solved when the 
population behaves properly and 
cuts itself to a proper size. Till 
then they have accepted on them- 
selves the onerous duty of main- 
taining law and order and of 
protecting the interests and 
privileges, ` 
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EASTERN INDIA IN FERMENT 


AS I got down at Tura, head- 
quarters of the Garo Hills 
District, a poster in big, sprawling 
letters, caught my eyes: ‘“Yes,— 
Assam for Assamese.” The 
implication, a friend explained, 
was that Assam was for the 
Assamese, not the hills. 

The poster was symbolic of 
the total alienation between the 
peoples of the hills and plains of 
Assam. It is a stark reality 

- which the Government of India 
is, at long last, compelled to 
recognise. 

The alienation, to be sure, is 
a reality, but if one tries to 
analyse its cause and nature, 
things begin to look more com- 
plicated than at first sight. For, 
if the hill tribes hold the ‘Assa- 
mese’, that is, the people of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, guilty of 
economic exploitation, political 
domination, cultural suppression 
and indifference to industrial 
development of the hill districts, 
one is baffled to explain their 
antipathy—often verging on 
animosity—to all outsiders. An 
average educated tribal youth 
would speak of the exploitation 
by ‘outsiders’ with as much 
vehemence and bitterness as his 
counterpart in the valley, and in 
almost the same language. 

Trade and business in the hills, 
as elsewhere in Assam, is mostly 
concentrated in the hands of the 
non-Assamese, the charge of 
economic exploitation applies 
more to them than to the valley 
people. Similarly, industrial 
development has been retarded in 
the State as a whole, partly due 
to the economic policy of the 
Government of India and partly 
due to the reluctance of the 
private sector to invest capital in 
building industries in Assam on 
grounds of alleged “insecurity” 
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Hills versus Plains 


KRANTI SEN 


as a border State. On this count, 
too, the valley people are hardly 
to blame, except, perhaps, for the 
fact that the State Government 
could have taken some initiative 
in tapping the natural resources 
of the hills, especially, the mineral 
deposits. 

When a tribal complains that 
all trade and business is mono- 
polized by ‘outsiders’, that even 
in the District Councils (local 
legislatures in the Hill Districts) 
‘outsiders’ get most of the jobs 
and not the ‘local’ people, he is 
clearly expressing his resentment 
against all Indians and not merely 
against the Assamese. 

And there is much truth in 
what he says. The Hill Districts 
produce a number of crops, 
fruits, medicinal herbs and spices. 
These are purchased by business- 
men at an amazingly low price to 
be sold in the Calcutta market 
at fabulous rates. Inthe Garo 
Hills, for instance, the purchase 
price of ftejpata is Rs Five a 
maund, while the prevailing mar- 
ket price in Calcutta where it is 
sold, is Rs 70 a maund. 

Raulfia Serpentina, a medi- 
cinal herb, used in the treatment 
of high blood pressure, is bought 
at Rs Two per kg. After drying 
and powdering, it is sold in Cal- 
cutta at Rs 20 per kg Raulfia has 
a good overseas market and huge 
quantities are exported every year, 
but the actual producers get no 
share of the profit earned from 
abroad. 

Incidentally, the same business- 
men, belonging to a particular 
community, holds monopoly con- 
trol over both fejpata and Raulfia 
purchase market. Broomstick, 
which grows in abundance, is 
bought locally atRs Five per 
hundred bundles to be sold in 
Calcutta at Rs 1.50 to 2 per 


single bundle. 

Agar, a fragrant substance 
extracted fromthe Agar tree, is 
bought at Rs 16 per kg and sold 
in Calcutta at Rs 80 per kg. 

Cane is bought for Rs 10 per 
maund and sold in Calcutta at 
several times that rate. 

The charge of political and 
cultural domination, of course. 
can be levelled against the 
‘Assamese’—and not without some 
justification. The glaringly in- 
significant percentage of the 
tribals in the Administrative 
services of the State is a source 
of their constant heart-burning 
and inferiority complex, while 
culturally they have long felt the 
overpowering zeal of the valley 
people to Assamize as suffocating 
and inhibiting their cultural 
development. 

A major grievance of the hill 
tribes, especially the Garos, is that 
the Assam Government has 
evinced no interest in the tapping 
and utilization of the mineral re- 
sources of the hills, without which 
no industrial development in the 
hills has been possible. 

The hills have rich deposits of 
minerals. In the Garo Hills, 
these include China-clay, lime- 
stone, cement-clay (found at 
Siju) and coal (at Rongram, Siju 
and on both banks of the Some- 
shwari). If tapped, there is 
bright prospect for a thriving 
ceramic industry as also for coal 
mining and cement production, 
which will create employment 
opportunities for the hill people 
and pave the way for their all- 
round economic development. 

The hills are also rich in agri- 
cultural products. Before indepen- 
dence, most of their produce 
found a ready market in East 
Bengal, especially in the adjoin- 
ing Mymensingh district. 
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Partition of India and the eventual 
suspension of normal trade rela- 
tions between the two countries 
led to the loss of that market and 
consequent dislocation of the 
economic life of the people. 

The principal agricultural pro- 
ducts of the Garo Hills are paddy, 
jute maize, cotton, ginger, chilly, 
tapioca, mustard seeds, betel nut, 
black pepper, orange and pine- 
apple. The last two used to be 
grown in .great abundance and 
sold in the East Bengal markets. 
After Independence, orange and 
pineapple growing has steadily 
declined and large fields have 
become wild. It has deprived the 
poor villagers of a substantial 
income. 

Garo cotton was in great 
demand and cultivated on an 
extensive scale. In recent years, 
cotton cultivation has also dec- 
lined, due, it is suspected to cer- 
tain chemical changes in the soil. 


The district authorities have for. 


the last few years been requesting 
that a soil expert be sent over to 
study the problem. Nobody has 
been sent as yet. Meanwhile, 
production is falling and left to 
itself, the once-thriving cotton 
trade may eventually becomea 
thing of the past with disastrous 
effects on the rural economy. 

For all these reasons, the hill 
tribes have little attraction for or 
sense of identification with India. 
Objectively, Independence has 
taken away their traditional mar- 
kets, dislocated their economic 
life and brought misery to them, 
while no compensatory measures 
have been taken by the Govern- 
ment ot relieve-their hardships. 

Even the scheme of a rope- 
way connecting Tura with Gau- 
hati for transporting goods from 


the Garo Hills to the city market . 


‘has not been implemented. It 
was drawn up several years ago, 
but the vested interests of local 
road transport owners 
the way and successfully scuttled 
the scheme. 
bals feel they are being neglected 
and their backwardness is being 
deliberately perpetuated. 

All these factors have tended 
to aggravate the situation in the 
hills and have led to the gradual 
worsening of the hill-plains re- 
lationship. But over and above 
these objective factors, there is 
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stood in . 


Naturally, the tri- ` 


a subjective factor which needs to 
be dealt with at some length. 

What apparently looks like a 
rebellion against the Assamese is, 
in reality, a revolt of the tribal 
Spirit against Indian—which is a 
euphemism for Hindu—culture 
and way of life. The indepen- 
dence of India marked a turning- 
point for the tribal society on the 
socio-cultural plane. The walls of 
age-old insularity suddenly broke 
down and they were forced to 
come face to face with Hindu 
India, for which they were not 
psychologically prepared or cul- 
turally equipped. The long years 
of sustained work by the Chris- 
tain Missionaries had led to their 
adoption of Western modes and 
ways of life. Indeed, Christianity 
of the hill people is still skin-deep 
and means little more then 
observance of Christian liturgy, 
whereas culturally the tribal 
society has undergone a slow 
metamorphosis under the impact 
of the foreign missionaries. The 
new culture that was developing 
in the hills was more Western 
than Indian. And, to most 
Indians, ‘Indian’ culture and 
‘Indian’ civilization are synony- 
mous with Hindu culture and 
Hindu civilization. 

What we have been witnessing 
during the years since indepen- 
dence is a growing conflict bet- 
ween two societies—one, numeri- 
cally for too small, of Mongoloid 
stock, Christian by faith and 
developing a composite tribal- 
cum-Western culture; the other, 
numerically in overwhelming 
majority, of Aryan stock, and by 
faith and culture Hindu. The con- 
flict is between the clan-centric 
tribal polity and the ethnocentric 
Hindu polity. The basic feature 
of the present tribal-Indian re- 
lationship-phenomenon is an 
attempt at incorporation, and not 
absorption, of the tribal into 
Indian, that is Hindu society. The 
difference between the two pro- 
cesses- needs to be spelt out 
clearly. Absorption is an organic 
process marked by voluntarism 
both.on the part of the absorbed 
and the absorbing societies, while 
in the case of incorporation, there 
is not only total 
voluntarism but a definite resis- 
tance on the part of the small and 
backward society which feels that 


absence of ` 


it is being completely swallowed 
up by the vast and a relatively 
more advanced society. 

This is one of the underlying 
causes of the conflict which seems 
to be between the hill tribes and 
the plains people of Assam, but 
in fact is one, between the tribal 
society and Indian society asa 
whole. It has to be understood 


„and recognized as such, before 


any fruitful attempt at resolving 
the conflict can be undertaken. 
Without understanding this, one 
cannot understand the “un- 
Indian” or “‘anti-Indian”’ feelings 
of the hill tribes, sometimes ex- 
pressed aggressively, as in the 
case of the Nagas, but often 
working silently atthe back of 
their minds, as in the case of 
other tribes. 

Failure to understand this 
contradiction often leads people 
to jump to hasty and irresponsi- 
ble conclusions; some hold that 
the best way toundo the evil 
influence of the Christian Missio- 
naries and to “Indianize’’ the 
tribals is to send Hindu religious 
organizations like the Ramakri- 
shna Mission to spread Hinduism 
as against Christianity and there- 
by bring back the tribals to the 
Indian fold- Small wonder, such 
people cannot understand, far 
less appreciate, the fears and 
apprehensions of the hill tribes 
about India’s intentions when, 
for very cogent reasons, the 
Government of India ordered the 
expulsion of certain foreign 
Missionaries and decided not to 
renew the visas of others. One 
is apt to ascribe the unfavourable 
reaction of the tribals to these 
measures, to the anti-Indianism 
spread by the foreign Mission- 
aries and the brain-washing of 
the simple-minded tribal people 
by them. 

Unfortunately, few among the 
intellectuals, politicians, social- 
scientists and policy-makers in 
our country have cared to study 
and understand the problem in 
its proper perspective, free from 
preconceived notions, political 
prejudices and religious bigotry. 
The result is, with each passing 
day, we are not only drifting 
away from the correct solution, 
but the contradiction ` threatens 
to become an antagonism, temp- 
ting us to resolve it by force. 
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Mistrust of the non-tribals is 
rooted in the tribal psyche and 
free India’s approach to and 
dealing with the tribal problem 
have only helped to increase this 
mistrust. 

The mistrust is so ingrained 
in the tribal mind that some- 
times it takes ludicrous forms. 
For instance, 1 was completely 
taken aback when a young Garo, 
an M.A, in Economics, expressed 
himself strongly against cons- 
truction of new roads and ex- 
ploiting of the mineral resources 
in his district. The opening of 
roads, he said, would mean so 
many channels to “drain out the 
wealth of our country’, while 
exploiting the mineral deposits 
would be tantamount to impove- 
rishment of his “country”. These 
deposits, he said, were invalu- 
able assets which might be pre- 
served for conturies for the 
welfare of posterity. The under- 
lying psychology is that anything 
taken out of the hills is a loss to 
the tribals and a gain to India. 
In fact, he went a step further 
and said that he wanted all 
outside businessmen to leave the 
district, leaving the hill people 
to fend for themselves. He knew, 
in that event all supplies would 
stop and the people would have 
to forgo many basic necessities 
of life such as salt, sugar, kero- 
sene etc, but that did not 
matter. Unless compelled to 
accept suffering, the people 
would not beome self-reliant. 

When I pointed out the ano- 
maly of his position with econo- 
mic commonsense, since his two 
statements together boiled pown 
to a plea for economic isolation 
and complete insulation of the 
district from the normal opera- 
tion of trade and commerce, he 
replied that what he said was 
sound economics in so far as 
_ scarcity of essential commodi- 
ties would bring out the entre- 
prenurial skill of the local people 
and induce them to start indus- 
tries on their own. 

My interlocutor, be it remem- 
bered, was a post-graduate in 
economics. Few among the 
Garos can claim that distinction 
and those that can are, ipso facto, 
leaders of the people and moul- 
ders of public opinion. 

It should be mentioned, how- 
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ever, that APHLC leaders do not 
hold such parochial views nor 
support such _ selt-defeating 
policies. Captain Williamson 
Sangma told me in no7uncertain 
terms that he would not like the 
businessmen from outside to 
wind up their business and go 
away as that would totally upset 
normal life. He also condemned 
the violent activities of some 
hotheads, for instance, the bomb 
blast atthe Secretariat building 
in Shillong. These offices and 
institutions, he said, were com- 
ing to their hands very soon and 


their destruction meant the 
destruction of people’s own pro- 
perty. 


The numerical smallness of 
the hill tribes constantly haunts 
them and engenders an enervat- 
ing minority complex. On the 
one hand it makes them feel 
helpless vis-a-vis the vastness of 
India, while on the other if ur- 
ges them to seek and find a 
greater identity for themselves 
as tribals, putting in penumbra 
the inter-tribal conflicts which 
are very much real and genuine. 

The common characteristic 
of this latter conflict is the fear 
of the non-Khasis of the Khasis, 
who are by far the largest group 
among the hill tribes and also 
the most advanced educationally 
and culturally. The few tribals 
in the administrative services 
are almost exclusively from the 
Khasis. 

The non-Khasis are afraid 
that once the Hill State is grant- 
ed the Khasis will dominate the 
other tribes. As a matter of 
fact there is a section of opinion 
among the non-Khasis which is 
opposed to creating a Hill State 
right now. This section wants 
that to begin with, the recom- 
mendations of the Ashoka 
Mehta Committee should be 
fully implemented so that each 
hill district receives individual 
attention and financial assistance 
from the Centre, thus paving 
the way for their all-round 
development. 

Only after a certain period, 
when the non-Kha’i tribes have 
sufficiently advanced in all 
walks of lifeand arein a posi- 
tion to compete with the Khasis 
as their equals, will the time 
come for creating a full-fledged 


Hill State. As a Garo leader 
put it, under the present circum- 
stances, Hill State will mean “a 
change of masters; instead of 
the Assamese we shall be 
dominated by the Khasis.” The 
resentment against the Khasis is 
fairly widespread and tensions, 
short of physical clashes, often 
develop on apparently trivial 
issues. 


Till now, the APHLC’s right 
to speak on behalf of the hill 
people remains unchallenged 
except inthe Mizo Hills where 
the bulk of the Mizos are with 
the secessionist MNF. The 
APHLC doesclaim to havea 
following there but the strength 
of its supporters—numerical as 
well as effective—is anybody's 
guess, 


When asked whether they 
were prepared to put down 
the rebel Mizos by force if the 
Mizo Hills were to be made a 
constituent of the proposed Hill 
State, an APHLC leader said that 
his party was not only prepared 
to accept the MNF challenge but 
would be able to deal with it far 
more effectively as the now-pas- 
sive supporters of the party would 
begin to assert themselves as soon 
as the APHLC came to power. But 
personally he did not visualize 
any such possibility since there 
was hardly any likelihood of the 
Government of India agreeing to 
hand back the administration 
from the military to the civil 
authorities in the conditions now 
obtaining in the Mizo Hills. 

This leaves out the Mizo 
Hills for the present. As to the 
other three hill districts, the 
younger generation is becoming 
restive and is dissatisfied with 
the old leadership of the APHLC 
which is pursuing a ‘soft’ policy 
of  negotiation-cum-nonviolent 
means to win its demands. In 
the Garo Hills and the Mikir 
Hills districts, a sizable section 
of educated youth are against the 
APHLC which, they feel, is a 
Khasi—dominated body. They 
are frankly contemptuous of the 
local APHIC leaders whom they 


` consider to be ‘stooges’ of the 


Khasis. 


There is already a nucleus of 
an alternative leadership in the 
Garo Hills in the form of “Garo 
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Graduates Union’’, which stands 
for the “interests and aspirations 
and the common good of the 
Garos.” The constitution of the 
Union defines ‘graduates’? as 
“all Garo graduates, post-gradua- 
tes, diploma holders and other 
certificate holders”. One of the 
objectives of the Unionis “to 
encourage discussion and thereby 
investigate into the common and 
pressing problems...in the fields 


of education, general economy 
and other matters of common 
concern” for the Garos. 

The future of the proposed 
Hill State will depend to a large 
extent on the ability of the 
APHLC to enlist the active co- 
operation of the educated youth, 


‘especially the non-Khasis, behind 


it. A dichotomy between the 
old and the new, leading to mani- 
festations of extremism, will 


create a spate of fresh problems 
for the new State as well as for 
the rest of the country. A still 
greater danger lies in the possible 
eruption of inter-tribal hostility. 
Much will depend on the maturity 
and imagination of the APHLC 
leadership, especially its Khasi 
wing, in its attitude to and its 
dealings with fellow-tribals. 


(Next Instalment : Manipur) 


Fundamental Rights and Trade Unions . 


D.P. SINGH, R.K. GARG and S.C. AGRAWAL 


GECTION 7 of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1932 was pas- 
sed in the days of the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement, to penalise 
peaceful picketing against foreign 
wine, with imprisonment which 
could extend to six months. But 
an assurance was given by the 
British rulers that this law was 
not intended to nullify the rights 
recognised under the Trade 
Untons Act of 1926 which were 
won by the workers after politi- 
cal battles in Britain, Australia 
and America and in India as well. 

The continued use of such a 
provision drastically curtailed the 
rights of Indian citizens fighting 
for their freedom in the days of 
foreign rule and even after Inde- 
pendence, specially after the 
coming into force of the Con- 
stitution of the Sovereign Demo. 
cratic Republic of India. 

The Constitution guarantees 
to every citizen fundamental 
rights to freedom of speech and 





The authors who are Advocates 
of Supreme Court launched a 
Campaign in defence of Funda- 
mental Rights. 
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expression, to assemble peaceably 
and above all the right to form 
unions. The history of this right 
has been a history of develop- 
ment form a ‘Criminal Conspiracy’ 
in the Seventeenth Century to a 
Fundamental Rright in 1950. The 
width and ambit of the right to 
form trade unions must include 
the right to include effective 
Trade Union activities. 

The right to carry on all peace- 
ful activities necessary to advance 
the interest of workers in a trade 
dispute had come to be establi- 
shed as an integral part of the 
right to form Trade Unions. There- 


fore assurances were given on ' 


the floor of the Central Assembly 
in 1932 that this law would not 
be invoked against the Trade 
Union activities recognised and 
protected under the Trade Union 
Act of 1926. 

On these assurances the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Act, 1932 
was enacted for the purpose of 
supplementing the Criminal Law 
and to deal with a. situation in 
1930 because Indian Penal Code 
did not provide for suppression 
of peaceful movements of the 


people and punished only acts 
involving physical violence to 
person or property. 


The Statement of Objects and 
Reasons appended to the Crimi- 
nal Law (Amendment) Bill clear- 
ly showed that the said enact- 
ment became necessary on ac- 
count of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement because the organisers 
of the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment had “not yet abandoned 
their attempts to paralyse the 
Government and to coerce law 
abiding citizens’ but nobody 
could charge Gandhiji for being 
guilty of inciting people to vio- 
lence. 


When the Bill was debated in 
the Legislature members expres- 
sed doubts that the provisions of 
the enactment were likely to be 
used to paralyse legitimate trade 
union activities since they were so 
wide as to make peaceful picket- 
ing, even in the course of a law- 
ful strike, an offence. It was in 
that context that assurances were 
given by the foreign Rulers that 
the provisions of Section 7 of the 
enactment would not be used in 
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cases of industrial disputes (See - 


AIR 1955, Nagpur, 149 at page 
152). These assurances were not 
honoured during the foreign rule 
and the provisions were used 
indiscriminately against the 
national movement and the trade 
union movement. 

- The Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1932 was originally 
enacted to be in operation for a 
period ofthree years only, but 
later on, by the amending Act of 
1935 the clause limiting the dura- 
tion of the Act was repealed and 
the aforesaid Act was continued 
on the Statute Book. Little did the 
people of India dream that these 
assurances would be forgotten 
even after Independence and this 
Black Act would continue to be 
used against legitimate Trade 
Union activities to set at naught 
not only the rights under Trade 
Unions Act but also the funda- 
mental rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. This is precisely 
what is being done today, though 
it was not intended by the Legis- 
lators who voted for the Bill 
before it was made a law. 


Provision Inveked 


The British rulers invoked 
these provisions in 1934 to pro- 
secute Sri R. S. Ruikar, President 
of the Nagpur Textile Union to 
punish him for picketing outside 
the Empress Mills in Nagpur. 
in the course of a strike by 
the textile workers of Nagpur. 
It was argued on behalf of Sri 
Ruikar before the Judicial Com- 
missioner of Nagpur that in view 
of the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons and the assurances given 
at the time of the passing of the 
Act in the Central Legislature 
that the provisions of Section 7 
of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1932 could not be used 
to punish picketing in the course 
ofatrade union strike for pro- 
secution of a bonafide trade 
dispute. The aforesaid argument 
was rejected on the ground that 
no words of limitation were to 
be found in the language of 
Section 7. The statement of 
Objects and Reasons and the 
assurances given on the floor of 
the Central Legislature at the 
time of the passing of the Act 
were thusignored but on the view 
that SriRuikar had acted bona- 
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fide to prosecute a trade dispute 
the Judicial Commissioner reduc- 
ed the sentence of Sri Ruikar to 
the period already undergone 
(See AIR 1935 Nag. 149). 

Apart from invoking the 
provisions of Section 7 of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1932 against legitimate trade 
union activities, the aforesaid 
provisions have also been invoked 
to punish citizens for participat- 
ing in peaceful picketing as a 
measure of protest against orders 
of Government. 


Illustrations of Suppression 


The provisions of Section 7 
of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act were invoked soon 
after the Constitution came into 
force ina case of an industrial 
dispute in Bombay when the tex- 
tile workers were prosecuted in 
respect of peaceful picketing in 
the course of a strike organised 
by their trade union (AJR 1951 
Bombay 459). The provisions of 
Section7 of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act 1932 are time 
and again used to suppress lawful 
trade union activities, 

These provisions were also 
invoked in Madras in 1951 to 
punish the picketing organised 
by the Dravida Kazhagam (See 
AIR 1952 Madras, page 95). 

These illustrations establish 
the wide sweep of Section 7 of 
the Criminal Amendment Act 
1932, It is patent that these 
provisions are inconsistent with 
the glorious traditions of our 
freedom movement and dan- 
gerous to fundamental free- 
doms enshrinedin the Cons- 
titution. They can be used to 
prohibit a citizen from expressing 
even a disapproval of a Govern- 
ment order, or to curb legitimate 
trade union activity, and in 
short, to make the exercise of 
fundamental rights itself penal. 
The thoughtless continuance of 
this legacy poses a challenge to 
values fundamental to our Demo- 
cracy. 

In the United States of Ame- 
rica it has been held thata law 
which makes peaceful picketing 
illegal and penal is unconstitu- 
tional being violative of the right 
to freedom of speech and press 
(Thornhill vs. State of Alabama 
1939, 310 US 109; Carlson vs. 


State of California 1939, 310 US 
1104). That was the view taken 
where to form trade union was 
not declared a fundamental right 
of the citizen. 

In India, we have Article [9 
of the Constitution. Apart from 
guaranteeing to our citizens the 
right to freedom of speech and 
expression, it enshrines in the 
Constitution the right to assemble 
peaceably, and also the right to 
form trade unions as a Funda- 
mental Right. The aforesaid 
rights can be restricted by 
imposing restrictions which are 
in the interest of ‘Sovereignty 
and Integrity of India”, “public 
order” or “morality”. The pro- 
hibition of peaceful picketing by 
Section 7 of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act 1932 can no 
longer be tolerated if our 
democratic conscience is noi 
dead. 

It cannot even be suggested 
that Section 7 can be justified 
as imposing reasonable restric- 
tions under any of these heads. 

It is therefore urgent that 
Members of Parliament, ignoring 
the differences in their political 
shades of opinion, should see that 
Fundamental Rights of the 
citizens to form effective Trade 
Union are no longer punished. 

Section 7 of the Criminal 
Amendment Act, 1932 should 
never be applied to suppress 
legitimate trade union activity 
protected by the Trade Unions 
Act, 1926: and is also necessary 
that the assurances given by the 
British Rulers not to use these 
provisions against the trade 
union rights are not disregarded 
after independence. 


Denial of Human Rights 


Secondly, Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1932 should be 
repealed in entirety to erase 
from memory the hateful memo- 
ries of the suppression of glorious 
Civil Disobedience movement in 
the days of Freedom Struggle as 
a savage denial of elementary 
basic human rights claimed by 
our people. 

_ Thirdly, the pending prosezu- 
tions under Section 7 of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1923 of Trade Union leaders for 
trade union activities should be 
withdrawn, 
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islamic Ethics and its Social 


jem has time and again been 
the object of Marxist analysis 
from a variety of standpoints, 
but the ethical side of this creed 
has hitherto been hardly clarified. 
To overlook the ethical aspect of 
Islam is historically unsound 
inasmuch as moral problems 
have always occupied a central 
position in this, as in almost any 
other, religion. And the analysis of 
“the Islamic Ethics” becomes all 
the more essential at the present 
juncture when this particular side 
of Muhammadanism is being 
advertised by its own propoun- 
ders as the fundamental—and 
often as the one and only—ideo- 
logical orientator on the path of 
independent development which 
the “Muslim” countries are now 
treading. Some see in the Islamic 
Ethics, the expression of their 
national and spiritual heritage; 
others assert that this ethics is 
alone capable of rescuing the 
East from the degrading influence 
of bourgeois West; and a 
third school hopes to make use 
of the these ethical dogmas to 
counterbalance the progressive 
thinking nowadays gaining gro- 
und, and above all Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The term “Islamic Ethics” is 
entirely conventional, for strictly 
speaking this ethics no more 
exists than does a Christian, Bud- 
dhist or any other ethics. What 
the term envisages is the moral 
attitude of given social groups 
at the relevant epoch manifesting 
itself in religious form. Conse- 
quently the objective analysis of 
the “Islamic Ethics” postulates’ 
our examination of Islam in its 





This contribution from a Soviet 
scholar originally appeared in 
Russian. 
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historical growth, and of the class 
content of the warring moral con- 
cepts lumped together by con- 
venient term, “Ethics of Islam.” 


Islam, like any other religion, 
has its inconsistent propositions. 
The majority of Soviet orienta- 
lists regard it as an ideology 
which came into being in the 
seventh century at the period 
when the Arabs were moving into 
the stage of a class society. Sub- 
sequenty, Islam’s development 
hinged directly on the historical 
changes in the fortunes of the 
peoples professing it; and for a 
variety of objective reasons Islam 
frequently assumed the form of a 
social movement in the growing 
phase of capitalist relations. The 
peculiar role of religion in the 
social and political life of the 
Muslim states is explained by a 
number of factors characteristic 
not merely of this group of coun- 
tries but of all the so-called deve- 
loping countries of Asia and 
Africa at large. 


The “religiousness”’ of Eastern 
peoples is undoubtedly accounted 
for not by any “special spiritual 
stamp” of theirs, as certain bour- 
geois ideologues of the West (and 
sometimes of the East too) are 
anxious to argue, but by their 
social and economic backward- 
ness which is conditioned in its 
turn by ascertainable historical 
causes. In the liistory of the 
social and philosophical thought 
of the Eastern peoples—as indeed 
of others the world over—there 
have always been two trends, one 
religious end one materialistic: 
the role of the latter being inten- 
sified by social and economic 
advance and by the march of 
man’s knowledge. However, in 
the East this natural process was 


Purpose 


substantially interrupted by the 
colonizers who for centuries ata 
stretch impeded not only the 
growth of the economy of the 
subject peoples but also the 
flowering of any progressive ideas 
in their social consciousness. 
That is why religion still holds 


its leading position, even after 
these peoples have wou their 
political independence. Of con- 


siderable weight, too, is the cir- 
cumstance that a significant per- 
centage of the population of the 
developing states overrate the 
role of religion in the national 
spiritual heritage, viewing it as a 
sort of symbol of national integ- 
rity; an attiude which, in its 
turn, is conditioned by the 
peculiarities of historical deve- 
lopment experienced by these 
countries. 

It happens in any religious 
environment and therefore in 
Islam that the spokesmen of each 


‘of the several classes of the com- 


munity will turn to their religion 
for support. The feudal circles 
in Muslim countries cling with 
marked tenacity to those dogmas 
which most adequately cater for 
their own class intrest; they plead 
for the regeneration of the ear- 
lier Islam, for its purification 
from all modernist accretions; 
and understand by “regeneration”? 
a return to medievalism. The 
national bourgeoisie of these 
countries, while not repudiating 
Islam, strives as a rule for its 
reformation in a manner compa- 
tible with its own interests. Reco- 
gnizing that the social, political 
and cultural life in the twentieth 
century cannot be fitted into the 
seventh-century mould, the bour- 
geoisie advocates the modernisa- 
tion of Islam in the spirit of the 
age. “Regeneration” and “moder- 
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nism” have become the principal 
trends *in contemporary Islam, 
and represent the positions of the 
two competing classes concer- 
ned. 


At the same time, both “‘rege- 
neration” and “modernism” are 
not seldom ultilised by the wide- 
spread democratic movements 
which fill those familiar vessels 
with an entirely new class content. 
Thus, for instance, the ideas 
about regeneration are to some 
degree shared by part of the petty 
bourgeoisie, of the artisans, and 
` of the peasants; all of whom 
have to struggle against exploita- 
tion and social injustice and 
roundly condemn the vices of 
capitalist society. These strata 
are of course tied to the old forms 
of production, and, as working 
people still remain ignorant and 
forgotten. They therefore idea- 
lize the past and seein a return 
to it, the panacea of all social ills. 

Modernism is similarly not 
always the exclusive expression 
of a bourgeois or exploiting 
ideology. Democratic forces 
sometimes favour it, making what 
use they can of religion as the 
most obvious form, under the 
backward, social and, economic 
conditions around them, in which 
to express progressive ideas intel- 
ligibly to the masses. 

In this article the discussion 
of contemporary Islamic ethical 
concepts draws chiefly on Pakis- 
tani sources. These in our view 
adequately reflect the funda- 
mental trends in the interpreta- 
tion of the Ethics of Islam at 
work in a number of developing 
Muslim countries. 


Golden Age of Islam 


Muslim ideologues nowadays 
construct their ethical ideas not 
so much on the authority of the 
Koran itselfas on the various 
interpretations of it occurring in 
medieval Muslim philosophy 
which mirrored the Golden Age 
of Muhammadanism. The re- 
sultant ideas are thus often 
linked by invisible threads with 
the distant past which is idea- 
lized and supposed to contain 
answers to the problems of the 
present and the future. For an 
understanding of the gist of con- 
temporary Muslim ethics it is 
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consequently both appropriate 
and vital, in our judgement, to 
digress into the history of Mus- 
lim thought. 

In spite of wide variety in 
their class content, a constant 
characteristic of Islamic ethical 
ideas is that they are all cons- 
tructed as part ofa fixed scheme 
and do not stay outside the 
boundaries of known, because 
defined, terms. In this ethical 
scheme the fundamental tenet is 
fatalism: belief in a single and 
almighty God who foreordains 
the destiny and behaviour of man. 
Fatalism, as Marx noted, is “the 
core of Muhammadanism”’. 


Quotations from Koran 


«Allah! there is no Deity but 
he, the living, the existing”, says 
the Koran. “To Him belongs 
whatever is in the heavens and on 
earth” (Sura 2; verse 256); God 
created man and governs all his 
actions, The destiny of a man is 
predetermined, and he is power- 
less to make the slightest differ- 
ence to it. ‘Verily, what was 
promised you, draws nigh; and 
you are in no condition to weaken 
it” (6.134). Knowledge of good 
or evil is inaccessible to man: 
“I may neither procure advan- 
tage for myself nor avoid harm 
if God does not wish this. If] 
knew what is secret I should 
multiply all manner of good for 
myself and no evil would touch 
me” (7.188). And even were man 
to know what is good or evil, he 
would be just as unable to exer- 
cise an independent choice bet- 
ween them since God does this 
for him, who “leads astray whom 
he wishes, and whom he wishes 


_ sets on the right path” (6.39). In 


these and many similar verses of 
Holy Writ, man’s free will is 
denied and the predetermination 
by Allah of his fate and every 
act affirmed. 

Upon such postulate has Islam 
been discussed by most of its the- 
ologians through the course of its 
history. The medieval thinker and 
mystic Ghazali (1058-1111) wrote 
in his celebrated treatise Deliver- 
ing from Delusion: “I staunchly 
believe that the will of Allah, the 
High, the Mighty, extends to all; 
I believe that it is not I that have 
done such and such but that He 
has moved my actions, I have 


not controlled my affairs; He has 
controlled them, using me as His 
obedient instrument.” (Quoted in 
S. N. Grigoryan, History of 
Philosophy of Central Asia and 
Persia. Moscow, 1960, p.259). 


God’s Unique Function 


An eminent modern theolo- 
gian and leader ofthe Jama/at- 
i-Islam in Pakistan, A. A. 
Maududi, treats the moral 
teaching of Islam in precisely the 
same spirit of fatalism. In his 
Ethical Viewpoint of Islam he 
asserts that any consistent inter- 
pretation of the principle of 
“Tawhid” presupposes the com- 
plete denial of the freewill of the 
individual. Since a person, like 
every existing thing, is God’s 
creature and in full dependence 
on Him, “he cannot enunciate 
the law of his own conduct and 
decide what is right or erroneous. 
This function belongs uniquely to 
God” 

Side by side with the deeply 
fatalistic trend in Muslim thought 
there has, however, run another 
which denies predestination and 
man’s incapacity before the 
absolute authority of a supreme 
being. As early as the first cen- 
tury AH, the unqualified fata- 
lism of Islam was placed in 
doubt. The Qadarites led the 
way, to be followed by the 
Rafizites and Mutazilites. Their 
initiative was occasioned by con- 
tradictory propositions in the 
Koran itself. The fact is that 
alongside may verses such as “It 
is not given to the soul to believe 
except with God’s concurrence” 
(10.100), or “Nothing shall befall 
us except that which Allah has 
planned for us” (9.51), there 
occur certain other passages which 
can be interpreted as an acknow- 
ledgement of the freedom of 
man’s will. For instance: “Say, 
everyone acts according to his 
own fashion, and your Lord best 
knows who is most straight on 
the path’? (17.86), or “Truth is 
from your Lord: let him who 
wishes believe, and let him who 
wishes disbelieve” (81.28). 

No doubt the inconsistency 
in these Koranic utterances merely 
facilitated, and did not cause, the 
attack on the dogma of predes- 
tination. The cause resided in 
the social contradictions of the 
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Arab Society at the time, and in 


> an anxiety to justify with Islam’s 


own assistance an opposition to 


the Caliphate which was allegedly ° 


preordained by God. 

Opponents of the predestina- 
tion dogma were subjected to 
crue] persecution. In the Siyasat 
Name, for example, the Hadith is 
cited which says: “Qadarites and 
Rafizites are not participators in 
Islam’’, and later on the Prophet 
is supposed to have warned that 
in time to come “a people will 
appear who will be called Refizi- 
tes—if you encounter them, slay 
them; for they are unbelievers”. 
(Siyasat Name, Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1949, p. 165) 


Fight Against Dogma 


The fight against dogma on 
predetermination beginning in the 
Middle Ages was continued by 
the bourgeois reformers. Thus 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-98), 
the father of bourgeois reformism 
among Indian Muslims, sought 
to show, drawing the analogy 
with human foresight, that divine 
foresight does not preclude the 
freedom of the individual. Just 
as the prediction by an astrologer 
of a person’s death does not 
reveal its cause, so divine pre- 
destination, to his thinking, is 
knowledge deriving from logical 
reasoning, and is not the cause 
of this or that action on a per- 
son’s part (vide BA Dar: Qura- 
nic Ethics, Lahore 1960, pp 
29-30). ` On such an interpreta- 
tion, actually, God’s authority 
over human destiny was denied, 
and he became an observer of 
mundane affairs, indifferent to 
them and powerless to alter the 
course of events. 

Then there is the poet and 
philosopher Mohammad Iqbal 
(1873-1938) who voiced the inte- 
rests of the Indian national bour- 
geoisie which was anxious to 
abandon its submissiveness in 
face of foreign dominion, and 
ready to march against colonia- 
lism. Iqbal strove to modernize 


Islam, adapting it to the needs of . 


the day. He rejected fatalism 
as preached by the orthodox and 
fought for the right of man to 
express his will. Man he consi- 
dered to be a maker too, an 
associate of God the Creator. In 
his poem “Conversation of God 
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With Man” the latter speaks to 
the Creator as an equal: 
Thou didst create the night—I 
lit the lamp, 
The clay is of Thy making—of 
my moulding is the bowl. 
The desert, hills and forest are 
thy work : 
I laid the. gardens, and the 
mines I bored. 
Glass could I fashion from the 
very sand 
its own 
antidote. 
The recognition of man’s role. 
as creator transforming the world 
left God simply as the initiator 
who having once brought the 
universe into being thenceforward 
accorded man complete freedom 
of action. In an attempt to 
resolve this contradiction, Iqbal 
asserted that God delibera- 
tely proceeds to such a limitation 
of His omnipotent will: “This 
(limitation) is produced by His 
Own creative volition, whereby 
He chose mankind as His asso- 
ciates.” (M. Iqbal, The Recons- 
truction of Religious Thought in 
Islam, Lahore, 1962, p. 80.) 


Progressive Forces 


The campaign against reli- 
gious dogma and predestination in 
particular was a mark of the 
progressive forces of society thro- 
ughout the Islamic world in its 
fight with feudalism, backward- 
ness and foreign oppression. But 
it would be wrong to class every- 
body who attacked predestina- 
tion as a champion of progress, 
and to think of the defenders of 
fatalism as out and out reaction- 
aries. Mutazilite teaching on 
free will, which was objectively 
progressive in its day and age, 
was afterwards made use of by 
the ruling circles of the Abbasid 


And make poison 


Caliphate; under the Caliph Al- 


Mamun (813-833) and two of his 
successors Mutazilism was dec- 
lared the official state religion. 
The admission of freedom of 
choice on the part of the indivi- 
dual rendered the latter answer- 
able for his behaviour, and con- 
sequently the participants in anti- 
feudal movements had to bear 
responsibility for activities “un- 
ordained by God” and performed 
at their sweet will. The masses 
were deprived of the chance to 
pretend that Allah had roused 


them to join battle with the 
exploiters. (vide Y. A. Belyayev, 
Muslim Sectarianism, Moscow, 
1957, p. 43) è 
Other instances are known to 
history where the inherently 
reactionary idea of fatalism has 
been made use of by democratic 
movements and were a revolu- 
tionary activity has been sought 
to be explained by divine ordi- 
nance. On this subject G. V. 
Plekhanov wrote: “History shows 
that even fatalism not only does 
not always hamper energetic 
actionin practice but, on the 
contrary, has at certain epochs 
been the psychologically neces- 
sary foundation of such action.” 
(On Religion and the Church 
Politizdat, 1958, p. 123) 


Contradiction of Predestination 


The dogma on predestination 
is in manifest contradiction with 
the dogma ona munificent God. 
“Whatever good has befallen 
thee”, says the Koran, “this is 
from Allah, but whatever bad 
there be, this is from thine own 
self” (4.81). But if evil is`not 
from God but from man it fol- 
lows that God is not omnipotent, 
does not determine men’s 
destiny or their behaviour. And 
if everything in life be ‘predeter- 
mined by divine will, both good 
and evil alike exist at his volition: 
and then He is not beneficent. 
Thus the same contradiction 
finds place in Islam which Epi- 
curus noted in the ethical systéms: 
of the ancient world and which 
persists till now as a central pro- 
blem of Christian theology. 

The need to rid Islam of con- 
tradictions (or anyhow conceal, 
iron out, or brush these aside 
coerced the doctors into giving 
an interpretation of good and 
evil distinct from that which is 
contained in the Koran. As 
early as the medieval Sufis like 
Abdul Karim Jili we encounter 
the thesis that the good and evil 
of this world are both from God. 
The Muslim mystics held that 
evil is actually a necessary con- 
dition of the realisation of good. 
As the bird can fly only by over- 
coming the resistance of the air, 
so man can be virtuous only by 
overcoming sin. That is why he 
may not complain of the exis- 
tence of evil but accept it as due 
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and proper. 

The 
good and evil was seized upon 
by the revolutionary minded 
bourgeois thinkers (Iqbal etc), 
who could not, however, sto- 
mach the pessimism and inertia 
inseparable from medieval my- 
sticism. The romanticism and 
dynamism of’ the European 
philosophers, as Iqbal’s ethical 
works testify, had a stronger 
appeal. Being a poet, Iqbal 
absorbed the Western philosophic 
outlook through its poetic litera- 
ture; borrowing his dialectical 
concept of good and evil from 
Goethe and Milton. Taking the 
biblical legend of the fall of man 
and his expulsion from paradise 
but departing from the traditio- 
nal interpretation, Iqbal wel- 


Sufi interpretation of l 


comes the “Fall” as the earliest 
expression of free will: “Man’s 
first disobedience”, he states, 
“was also his first act of free 
choice” (Reconstruction, p 85). 
Further on he observes that in 
so far as goodis the outcome 
of free choice, it can be said 
that evil creates good. Iqbal’s 
Iblis is reminiscent of Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles—part of an 
eternal force, which always wished 
evil but worked only good. If 
he did not exist, life would be 
robbed’ of its dynamic and a 
deathly passiveness would 
triumph in the world. Satan in 
Iqbal’s poem, as in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost is a more attrac- 
tive figure than God since he 
symbolizes the dynamic and 
creative spirit. Addressing God, 
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Iblis speaks: 
Thou didst create the stars, 
but in their movement they are 
beholden to me. 


The secret life of the universe 
is not of Thee, but of me: 

Thou didst breathe life into 
the body of man; its vitality did 
1 confer. 


Thou didst walk on the path 
of passiveness; I roused to energy. 


This Adam of clay, lacking 
vision, of cramped horizon, was 
fashioned by Thee, but he shall 

flourish in my care. 


(Payam-i- Mashriq, Lahore. In 
Urdu. 1954, p. 12.) 


(To be Continued ) 


Vietnam in World Culture 


ib Havana, the Live-wire 
Capital of Cuba, there took 
place in January a unique 
Congress. This was a gathering 
of the intellectuals from all con- 
tinents invited. on the basis of 
individual representation belong- 
ing to different professions and 
performing their intellectual 
work either in the field of litera- 
ture, arts, science or technology. 

President Dorticos of Cuba 
wellcoming the 470 delegates 
from all over the world explained 
the aim of the Congress was to 
have “a rich dialogue, exposition 
of reciprocal experiences,. con- 
frontation of criteria and approxi- 
mations to truth which we all 
are under obligation to seek 
upon a moral and revolutionary 
conduct !” 

Coming from different con- 
tinents and different fields of 
intellectual endeavour, the 
delegates representing 73 countries 
were all imbued with a deep 
spirit of anti-imperialism, with 
the conviction thatthe problems 
_ of economic and cultural develop- 
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ment were essentially the same 
and that revolutionary movement 
was the beginning, the source 
from which all paths of develop- 
ment, both economic and cul- 
tural, were to emerge. 

West was represented and so 
were all socialist countries except 
China and Albania. 

The Chinese in their letter to 
the organizers had written that 
they had already completed their 
Cultural Revolution and hence 
were not interested in any cul- 
tural congress. The presence of 
a strong delegation from North 
Vietnam and FNL, as also of the 


leaders of guerrilla move- 
ments from Latin American 
countries who had reached 


Havana under great personal 
risk and the participation of 21- 
member delegation from the 
United States most of whom had 
come after defying their govern- 
ment’s order not to attend the 
Congress, lent a deep significance 
to the work of this unique gath- 
ering of the intellectuals. 
Looking at this great crowd 


of intellectuals, many of them 
formidable names in the world 
of letters and science filling the 
lobbies and halls of Havana 
Libre, one wondered how these 
worthies would ever reach any 
conclusion, much less unanimous 
conclusions over the questions 
before the Congress. But to 
the surprise of all, including 
those of the organizers, all reso- 
lutions, including the General 
Resolution and the final Appeal 
of Havana to the World Intellec- 
tuals, came out as unanimous 
documents passed in Commis- 
sions and the general assemblies. 
And these resolutions marked 
with surprising radicalism, spoke 
in clear and unambigous terms a 
language of intense anti-imperia- 
lism, a language of active solida- 
rity for the struggling peoples 
of the Third World, fighting 
against the twin evils of colonia- 
lism and neo-colonialism. Fidel 
Castro in his farewell speech 
described this spirit in the fol- 
lowing pictureous words: 

“Some predicted that it would 
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be difficult if not impossible to 
hold a congress of this type. 
Some predicted that it would be 
very difficult for the intellec- 
tuals to reach even near unani- 
mous conclusions. But all this 
was achieved and looking at the 
unanimous resolutions of this 
Congress, the imperialist will say 
that this is a Vietnam in the 
field of culture; they will say 
that ‘guerrillas’ have appeared 
among intellectual workers—that 
is that the intellectuals are adopt- 
ing increasingly militant posi- 
delegates immediately 
after the welcome speech by the 
President of Cuba, divided them- 
selves into five working Com- 
missions each discussing one of 
the following problems: Culture 
and National Independence; The 
Integral Growth of Man; The 
Responsibility of the Intellectual 
with respect to the Problems of 
the Underdeveloped world; Cul- 
ture and Mass Media and Pro- 
blems of Artistic Creation and of 
Scientific and Technical work. 
Each delegate could choose the 
Commission in which he wanted 
to work and was expected to 
present a paper on any aspect of 
subjects on the agenda the length 
of which was to be determined 
by the delegate himself. But for 
the readings at the Commissions 
he was to present a synthesis of 
his work not exceeding five legal 
size sheets. No unwritten spee- 
ches were permitted except the 
oral comments and criticism on 
the papers—250.were presented— 
presented and read in the Com- 
missions. The discussions were 
open and frank marked with 
high quality of debate and 
repartee in which no quarter 
was either given or expected. 

As the papers began to be 
read in the Commissions followed 
by observations and speeches it 
became clear that US imperia- 
lism was the arch enemy of the 
peoples of the Third world. And 
not only the Third world but 
also of Europe. As a delegate 
from Italy put it, “In the present 
world there is only one truly 
powerful imperialism, the main- 
stay of imperialism, the essence 
of imperialism, the imperialism 
that is most ferocious as it is 
unscruplous—and that is the US 
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imperialism.” 

Prof Claude Golet from the 
Montreal University (Canada) 
pointed out that the degree of 
Yankee penetration in Europe 


“and Canada was perhaps not so 


well-known. Over 70 per cent 
of the Canadian industry was 
controlled by the United States 
Corporations, Canadian Univer- 
sities, social and cultural organi- 
zations were becoming the hand 
maids of “American subversive 
agencies”. 

“We must say frankly and 
seriously that perhaps to an ex- 
tent unimagined by Europeans 
and Canadians, Yankee imperia- 
lism also rules the Western 
world”. 

Describing the cultural offen- 
sive mounted by US imperialism 
against the European intellec- 
tuals Madame Rochefort, the 
famous French Novelist stated: 

“Today it is the Westerners 
who have become underdevelop- 
ed. In our countries stomachs 
are full, the spirits are kept 
empty. The imperialists have 
started a battle against our con- 
sciences. The battlefield is each 
man’s mind. It is sweet aggres- 
sion. No pain is inflicted. The 
poison it injects is a supplement 
and has a delicious, syrupy 
flavour, The victim is lulled 
into a happy slumber, oblivious 
of all his duties, of all the spirit 
of rebellion that was in him. 
The trap is ingenious: we are 
not aware that it is a trap”. 

But US imperialism was not 
only attacking the cultures of 
other peoples, it was also devour- 
ing all that was best in the 
American cultural tradition. 
Speaking in impassioned tones, 
the famous American poet 
and critic Irwin Silber told a 
hushed audience about the 
“mass arts in America, steeped 
in contempt for life and a cynical 
belief that all culture, all expres- 
sion, all ideas are merely com- 
modities in the great market 
place of capitalist reality”. 

Silbert ended his paper amidst 
a thundering applause that might 
have brought the glass dome of 
the Ambassador’s Hall down, 
with the following words : 

“North American capitalist 
isa greedy beast, a gluttonous 
animal who by controlling the 


mass media controls the artistic 
expression—And the arts—the 
glittering, flamboyant, high pres- 
sured, meaningless ‘creative’ 
arts of USA—have become ter- 
ribly sad reflections of a living 
death or the terrifying over- 
tures to imperialism’s final hymn”. 

With regard to the cultural 
problems of the under-developed 
Third world, scores of papers 
were read and speeches made 
which highlighted the causes of 
the underdeveloped (both social 
and economic) and the role that 
imperialism was playing to — 
enforce and perpetuate this under- 
development on two-thirds of the 
humanity living in the vast areas 
of Asia, Africa, Oleania and Latin 
America. The delegate from 
Congo, Marcel Sambu put it im 
his simple clear words: “In rea- 
lity the Third world vegetates in 
underdevelopment not by reason 
of poverty in natural riches, not 
for the lack of human potentia- 
lity, but simply because of its 
dependency vis-a-vis imperialism 
and its abusive and criminal 
system of exploitation.” ¥ 

For Sambu, the fight for new 
culture, for a new economy, a new 
political life started with fight 
against imperialism: “You can- 
not build a new life in the Third 
world till you destroy all mani- 
festations of imperialism—till 
imperialism in all forms and 
shapes was finally dead”. 

The report of the South Viet- 
namese delegation was a testimo- 
ney to the above observation. 
The first plenary session presided ` 
over by Minister Jose Llanusa 
of Cuba heard with rapt atten- 
tion this report of the ‘noblest 
and the bravest sons of the Third 
world’. In a voice choking with 
emotion the South Vietnamese 
delegate Nguyen Van Linh told 
the assembly: “Alongside their 
tons of chemical poison, their 
self-styled anti-Communist books 
and magazines, their pronogra- 
phic films which invade cinema 
houses, shops and stores, while 
their radio and television amply 
spread their slander against Viet- 
cong, the Yankees throw chemi- 
cal infanticide poison on our 
territory as well as all sorts of 
spiritual poisons. Naturally 
in this newly labelled “American 
culture’ one cannot find any 
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trace of Linclon, Franklin or 


Whitman.” 

Describing the American cul- 
tural offensive in the ‘occupied 
zones’ of Vietnam Nguyen Van 
Linb said: 

“It makes one sick to took 
at publications sent in millions 
for the American soldiers as well 
as for the Vietnamese, or the 
‘scientific’ investigations praising 
the atom bomb or the recruit- 
ment of brothels for the use of 
American expeditionary forces 
spoken of as an urgent problem 
in the field of social sciences— 
The city of Saigon, with its two 
million inhabitants has in its 
20,000 brothels up to 70,000 
authorized prostitutes and 120,000 
Camouflaged ones. Sanator Mike 
Mansfiled himself had to declare: 
‘The mass shipment of American 
troops to South Vietnam has con- 
verted Saigon into a huge 
brothel’ ”. 

-The NLF of South Vietnam 
has inseribed in its political pro- 
gramme two important items rela- 
ting to culture : 

(a) “To eliminate American- 
style culture and education of 
enslavement and depravation that 
injure the beautiful and ancient 
traditions of our people. 

(b) “To construct a national 
democratic culture and educa- 
tion, to develop the sciences and 
techniques at the service of the 
edification and the defence of our 
country”. ; 

Having heard the report of 
the South Vietnamese delegation 
the Congress unanimously adop- 
ted a resolution pledging full 
support of the participants in the 
Congress to the ‘sacred cause’ of 
the Vietnamese people and affirm- 
ing in unequivocal terms the 
following : 

“It is the sacred duty of every 
honest intellectual to join this 
general movement of unrelenting 
struggle against the Yankee impe- 
rialists, to awaken the cons- 
ciousness of the people, to 
denounce and strongly condemn 
the Yankee crimes, to place their 
intelligence and talents at the 
service of the most noble cause 
of our time—the cause of Viet- 
nam’. ` 

Several papers were presented 
by eminent Latin American intel- 
lectuals on the subject of the 
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American cultural offensive on 
Latin American countries. Almost 
every speaker from Latin Ame- 
rica made copious references to 
this phenomenon which is now a 
common phenomenon of the 
entire Third world. It was also 
described by some writers as the 
cultural colonization of the Third 
world. This cultural colonization 
by US imperialism is carried out 
in diverse forms and at different 
levels. But all these forms and 
the accompanying measures 
were grouped under the three 
headings. (i) Measures of open 
repressive character; (ii) Measu- 
res of direct cultural control; 
(iii) Measures of indirect cultural 
control. ' 

Among the measures of open 
repressive character pointed out 
were the cultural blockade of Cuba 
either through obstacles such as 
prohibition of export or import 
of books and periodicals, publi- 
cations of literary, technical or 
scientific nature, or by creating 
obstacles by prohibiting exchan- 
ges of persons dedicated to scien- 
tific, technical or literary activi- 
ties between Cuba and the rest 
of the Latin American countries. 

Intellectual censorship exer- 
cised by the governments over 
tbe intellectual production in 
their own countries, that in 
numerous occasions has reached 
the point of closing down pub- 
lishing firms, bookshops, news 
papers and magazines, leading 
to the persecution of its adminis- 
trative personnel and their col- 
laborators. The recent examples 
given were the unheard of book 
—burning in Peru, Argentina and 
Colombia. 

Amongst the measures of 
direct cultural control the follow- 
ing were enumerated: (a) crea- 
tion of North American publish- 
ing firms in various countries of 
Latin America, with the object 
of exceeding genuine commercial 
goals for the sake of the cultural 
colonization policy; (b) pene- 
teration of United States invest- 
ments in the publishing industry 
with a view to obtaining full con- 
trol of publishing houses that 
function with their former names, 
but obey the orders imposed on 
them through the American cul- 
tural colonizing policy; (c) spe- 
cial editions of books and maga- 


zines, printed in the United 
States in Spanish for exportation 
to Latin America, frequently sold 
at “dumping” prices; (d) launch- 
ing and sustaining ‘“‘political” 
prices of magazines which appear 
to be purely cultural while they 
hide the ideological penetration 
of the United States impcrialism. 

Some of the important mea- 
sures of indirect control listed 
were : (a) subsidized publica- 
tions of books by North Ameri- 
can authors, Latin American 
writers, or the Embassies, desti- 
ned fundamentally to divulge a 
reactionary and colonizing ideo- 
logy; (b) The drainage of techni- 
cians and scientists from Latin 
American countries to the United 
States; (c) The domination and 
the corruption of intellectuals 
and artists through scholarships, 
subsidies, contracts, invitations 
to teach in American Universi- 
ties, prizes etc to put them at the 
service of imperialist policies or 
to neutralize their possible action 
in defence of the interests of 
their countries, 

The last point raised a great 
deal of interest among the par- 
ticipants and acquired the cha- 
racter of a separate discussion 
in which many delegates 
from Asian and, Aftican and 
Latin American countries as 
well as from Britain and the 
United States took part. 

In deference to this sentiment 
the Congress addressed an appeal 
to the intellectuals of the world 
adopted unanimously in the 
plenary session amidst prolonged 
ovation : the concluding para of 
which stated : 

“This is why, from Havana, 
in the midst of the revolutionary 
people of Cuba—we call upon 
writers, men of science, artists, 
teachers and students to join and 
intensify the fight against impe- 
rialism and to take up the part 
which is theirs in the struggles for 
the liberation of the peoples of 
the world. This commitment must 
begin with an unqualified rejec- 
tion of the US policy of cultural 
subjection, and this implies the 
refusal of all invitations, scholar- 
ships, employment and participa- 
tion in programmes of cultural 
work and research where their 
acceptance could entail collabora- 
tion with this policy, 
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Crime iN Vietnam 


The following appeal has been received from four U.S. Servicemen 
of the U. S. aircraft, Intrepid, who are now in Sweden. 


An Appeal to Fellow-Americans 
and Fellow-Servicemen 


WE were among the ever grow- 
ing thousands of young 
Americans serving in the US 
armed Forces who are shocked 
and angered by the conduct of 
our government and military in 
Vietnam, but unlike our fellow- 
servicemen we could no longer 
participate in-the crime of silence. 
Therefore we left our service on 
board the aircraft carrier Intre- 
id. 

$ In the name of liberty, justice 
and democracy, our nation which 
is the mightiest military power 
in history is trying to impose its 
will on a small people, In the 


—Thougt of 
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name of peace, the US is using 
the most brutal weapons of war 
against the people of Vietnam. 
The US is burning and mutilat- 
ing the land, the homes, the moth- 
ers, the old and the children; the 
US is bombing and poisoning crops 
and livestock—in short the US 
is destroying that country and its 
people. 


The US is committing these 
acts against the Vietnamese peo- 
ple in violation of the Geneva 
Accords of 1954, the Charter of 
the United Nations and our own 
Federal Constitution and as war 
grows, the US risks starting 
World War HI which would 
probably destroy the human 
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civilisation and most of man- 
kind. 


In addition, this war is only 
doing damage to our own coun- 
try and its position in the family 
of nations. We four have seen’ 
how respect for the USA among 
even friendly nations is being 
replaced by shock, disgust and 
open opposition. 

Therefore, because we believe 
this war to be immoral and ille- 
gal, we have chosen to exert 
every effort to end it. We have 
chosen to obey our moral con- 
science rather than obey our 
government’s immoral orders 
that we participate in crimes 
against humanity. 

Our protest against the war 
in Vietnamis a moral protest, 
our desertionis a moral deser- 
tion, we have followed the dicta- 
tes of our conscience. We 
APPEAL to you— 


@ Do allyoucan to stop this 
war, stop the killing, the bur- 
ning, the poisoning.. . 

e` Stop these immoral acts dicta- 
ted by an immoral authority, 


o Help us build a better world, 
a world of peace, without 
wars, 


e Help us change the role of 
the United States from one 
of war-maker to one of 
peace-maker in the service of 
humanity. 


CRAIG ANDERSON 
RICHARD BAILEY 
JOHN BARILLA 
MICHAEL LINDNER 
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Case of College Teachers 


OLLEGE teachers like other 
categories of teachers, are 
expected and rightly so, to work 
with devotion and sincerity for 
the building-up of future genera- 
tion; unfortunately in our coun- 
try we have not yet realised the 
importance of the role of teachers 
and they are the most neglected 
class. It will be highly unrealis- 
tic to expect devotion and sin- 
cerity from the section which is 
economically frustrated and de- 
graded. } 

It is this state of affairs which 
has compelled teachers to take 
recourse to agitational methods 
for fulfilment of their legitimate 
demands. It may be argued here 
that teachers’ Associations should 
not’ work like other trade unions. 
We must not forget that basi- 
cally teachers belong to the work- 
ing class. I would like to men- 
tion here that~in other countries 
(as in USA and Australia) the tea- 
chers’ movements have passed 
through various phases of strug- 
gle before achieving due acknow- 
ledgement of their services from 
their Governments. 

Before entering into the con- 
troversy of suitability or other- 
wise of agitational courses for 
them, it is desirable to examine 
the present financial condition of 
the teachers and their demands. 

The pay scales of different 
categories of College teachers for 
all practical purposes, have re- 
mained generally unrevised in 
some cases since 1947, and in 
other cases since 1952. During 
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this period the cost of living has 
increased eight to ten times. The 
result of this economic degrada- 
tion of the teaching community 
is being reflected in the fast 
erosion of teachers’ social status 
and aptitude for work. 

‘We welcome the move of the 
University Grants Commission 
and the Central Government in 
giving due attention in this direc- 
tion in the Third and Fourth Five 
Year Plans. But unfortunately 
the teachers of Bihar for the last 
several years have fallen behind 
their colleagues in the rest of the 
country in the matter of new pay 
‘scales offered by the UGC. 

During the Second Five Year 
Plan period the State Govern- 
ment of Bihar allowed this UGC 
offer, of new pay scale for tea- 
chers to go un-utilised and thus 
the teachers of Bihar were depri- 
ved of this benefit. 

When UGC introduced the 
Third Five Year Plan pay scale 
in 1961, the State Government 
took more than three years to 
implement the same and that too 
for only 20 per cent of the tea- 
chers who were fortunately work- 

, ing in constituent colleges and 
University Departments, while 
remaining 80 per cent of the tea- 
chers of the same cadre, work- 
ingin affiliated Colleges, were 
deprived of this benefit. 

The main demands of the 
teachers as put forward by the 
Federation of University Teachers 
Associations of Bihar are as fol- 
lows (a) parity in pay scale, (b) 
revised pay scales for different 
categories of teachers, (c) weigh- 
tage for past services, (d) Dear- 
ness Allowance at Central Gov- 
ernment rates. 

With the introduction of the 
Third Five Year Plan pay scales 


a disparity in 
College teachers 
duced. 

In 1947 the pay scales of lec- 
turers who were in Bihar Educa- 
tional Service were raised from 
Rs 144—Rs 700 to Rs 200— 
Rs 750, and in order to maintain 
parity in pay scale between BES 
and Non-BES lecturers working 
in the same University, the pay 
scales of Non-BES lecturers were 
also raised at par. But unfortu- 
nately lecturers working in Non- 
Government colleges were kept 
at Rs 200—Rs 500. This ano- 
maly in pay scales was taken up 
by the then Bihar University, 
and in 1957 the Senate of the 
Bihar University accepted the 
principle of parity in pay 
scale between constituent (that 
is, Government) and affiliated 
(that is, Non-Government) colle- 
ges. Some affiliated colleges 
implemented this pay scale of 
Rs 200—Rs 750 for their lectu- 
rers. 


Tt is difficult to understand why 
the State Government thought 
it necessary to re-introduce the 
disparity in pay scale while imp- 
lementing the Third Plan pay 
scale when— 

(a) The minimum requisite 
qualification for the teachers is 
the same for both types of colle- 
ges; 

(b) the lecturers and Princi- 
pals of affiliated and constituent 
Colleges are appointed on the 
recommendation of similar Statu- 
tory bodies (that is, Public Service 
Commission and University Ser- 
vice Commission); 


(c) Experts for interviewing 
the candidates for the post of 
lecturers and Principals, are nomi- 
nated by the Syndicates and 


scales of 
re-Intro- 


pay 
was 
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Academic Councils of the Uni- 
versities and usually the persons 
are appointed as experts in both 
the cases; 

(d) The University Regulations 
provide the same Syllabus, the 
same standard of teaching and 
examinations in both the types of 
colleges; 

(e) the affiliated colleges cater 
to the needs of more than 80 per 
cent of the number of college 
students in the State and in order 
to maintain good general standard 
of teaching the pay scales for 
the teachers of affiliated colleges 
must be equally attractive; 


(f) the State Government has 
not yet laid down any definite 
criteria for the conversion of 
colleges from affiliated to con- 
stituent ones. Colleges are being 
converted into constituents ones, 
mostly in an arbitrary fashion 
and on political considerations. 
Most of the affiliated colleges 
having more qualified teachers 
and better examination results to 
their credit have been left uncared 
for. When a college is conver- 
ted into a constituent one in this 
manner, the teachers of such 
colleges are overnight placed in 
comparatively better pay scale, 

Similarly the parity should be 
maintained between lecturers wor- 
king in post-graduate and under 
graduate departments (specially 
in Bihar) because—(a) the mini- 

mum qualification required for 
‘ both the posts are the same; (b) 
the appointment in the Post 
Graduate Department is purely 
_accidental, administrative rather 
than qualitative; (c) there is gene- 
rally no watertight compartment 
between these two Departments; 
(d) there is no separate grade 
for them and usually the same 
teachers work in both the depart- 
ments and the distinction is pure- 
ly administrative. 

The Revised pay scale as 
demanded by the Federation is as 
follows: 

(1) University Professor Rs 
1100—50—1300—60—1600. 

(2) Readers Rs 700—50— 
1250. A 

(3) Principals (Affiliated and 
constituent colleges) Rs 700—50 
—1250. 

(4) College Professor Rs 700— 

50—1250. 
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(5) Lecturers Rs 400—40— 
800—50—950. 

(6) Demonstrators Rs 250— 
15—280—EB—20—420 — EB — 
500—25—575. 

The above-mentioned pay 
scales, demanded by the teachers 
are in accordance with the recom- 
mended pay scale of the Univer- 
sity Grant Commission for the 
Fourth Plan period. The UGC 
has offered to all State Govern- 
ments financial assistance (80 
percent of the burden) for imple- 
menting the pay scales, 

In the Fourth Plan pay scale 
the UGC has recommended a 
pay scale of Rs 250—15—400 for 


. Demonstrators, though it has not 


yet been implemented it is cer- 
tainly inadequate. Firstly in 
this pay scale the incumbent has 
to remain at Rs 400 for 30 years 
(after reaching the maximum in 
10 years) which is not at all 
logical. Secondly, in the Univer- 
sities of Ranchi and Patna the 
demonstrators are already draw- 
ing according to the scale of Rs 
230—450 and therefore the Fede- 
ration’s demand for higher scale 
for them seem to be justified. 
Similarly, the UGC has recom- 
mended two types of pay scales 
for college lecturers : 

(a) For under-graduate col- 
leges (i) Rs 300—600 and 25 per- 
cent of the lecturers are to be 
placed in the scale of Rs 400— 
800. 

(b) Lecturers working in 
Post-Graduate colleges or depart- 
ment. Rs 400—40—800—50— 
950. 

The UGC has recommended 
a two-tier pay scale for all under- 
graduate colleges (without dis- 
tinction between Government 


and non-government colleges). 


Junior pay scale..Rs 300—Rs 
00. 


Senior scale (for 25 percent of 
the teachers, working in Degree 
colleges) Rs 400 Rs—800. 

But this two-tier pay scale 
cannot be applied atleast in the 
case of Bihar where even a new 
entrant (in affiliated colleges) is 
appointed in the pay scale of Rs 
200—Rs 750, which is higher 
than the Junior pay scale of Rs 
300—600. 

There has been only one ser- 


. vice cadre of lecturers in Bihar 


and the introduction of a non= 


existing cadre is out of question. 

It may be pointed out here 
that the University Grants Com- 
mission does not recognise any 
distinction between Government 
(that is, constituent) and non- 
government (that is, affiliated) 
colleges. The Commission | has 
placed colleges in two categories 
that is, under-Gradudate and 
Post-Graduate colleges, : 

The whole controversy and 
confusion is a creation of the 
State Government. 

While implementing the Third 
Plan Pay scale, the pay scale of 
lecturers working in constituent 
colleges (Government Degree 
Colleges) were raised by the 
State Government from Rs 200— 
Rs 750 to Rs 400—Rs 800. 

This scale was recommended 
by the UGC for 25 percent of 
only lecturers working in under- 
graduate, colleges, and for all 
Post-Graduate Departments and 
Colleges as the case may be. 

One can understand and 
appreciate the desire of the 
Govenment to maintain parity and 
rightly so between lecturers of 
under-Graduate colleges and Post- 
Graduate Departments. But this 
principle was not applied for 
lecturers working in affiliated 
degree colleges. 

For affiliated colleges the 
State Government recommended 
a different pay scale of Rs 200— 
Rs 750. In other words, the 
State Government thought it 
necessary and justified to keep 
the starting basic salary of 
lecturers of affiliated colleges at 
Rs 200, which they used to draw 
twenty years back in 1947, 

One fails to understand the 
logic behind this criteria of revi- 
sion of pay scales. And the tail- 
piece of the whole affair is that 
even this so-called revised pay 
scales has not yet been imple- 
mented. 

In view of the points raised 
above regarding parity in pay 
scale of lecturers working in 
affiliated and constituent colleges 
and Post-Graduate departments 
the pay scale has to be same. 
And therefore the demand for 
uniform pay scale, namely, Rs 
400—950 is logical. i 

Weightage for past services. 
In the past whenever pay 
scales were revised, senior 
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teachers suffered relatively be- 
cause no credit used to be given 
for their past services and the 
benefit of revision of pay scale 
was not appreciable for them in 
the same proportion, The Govern- 
ment of India has already agreed 
to give one advance increment 
for every three years of service 
up to a maximum of three incre- 
ments, while fixing teachers’ 
salaries in the new pay scales. 
Dearness allowances ; While 
the Government employees had 
been from time to time getting 
additional allowances to cover 
part of the impact of rising 
prices, no such benefits have been 
extended to teachers. Naturally 
when the new United Front 
Government in Patna enhanced 
- the rate of DA of its employees, 
including its highest paid officers, 
, ,to‘level hitherto enjoyed by the 
Union Government employees, 
hopes were roused in the teaching 
community, that realising the 
fact that dearness affects all 
salaried sections equally the 
Government would take the 
teacher also into the ambit of its 
benefits. 

Let us now examine the recent 
negotiation between the Federa- 
tion and the State Government 
and the result of the same. 

The Federation was told on 
August 12, 1967 that the Educa- 
tion Minister hoped to make an 
announcement regarding the pay 
scales of college teachers by the 
end of same month, after holding 
discussions with the 
Government. Unfortunately no 


Union , 


such announcement came after 
the Minister’s return from Delhi. 

It may be mentioned that in 
the August interview the Minister 
had accepted the principle of 
parity in pay scale and had also 
accepted the reasonableness of 
weightage for past services in 
fixing their individual salaries in 
the new scales and had also said 
that the date of the implementa- 
tion of a new pay scales, which 
had been fixed as on July 1, 1966, 
by the Government, could be 
shifted to April 1, 1965, for which 
the Minister said that he would 
get Cabinet approval very soon. 
To the best of our knowledge, 
these matters have not been 
placed before the Cabinet as yet. 

It is not known on what lines 
negotiations are being carried on 
by the Education Minister with 
the Union Government regarding 
the pay scale and weightage etc. 
A recent answer given by the 
Union Education Minister toa 
question in the Parliament indi- 
cates that the matter is not being 
pursued by the Bihar Government 
with the vigour that it deserves. 

Thus more than a year has 
passed without the pay scale 
(recommended by the UGC for 
the Fourth Plan period) having 
been implemented, and the story 
of the Fourth Plan Pay scale 
threatens to be repeated. 

It is not only in regard to the 
Fourth Plan Pay scale that the 
Bihar Government have been 
displaying such indifference but 
even in the matter of payment of 
salaries on the basis of the Third 


Plan pay scales introduced by the 
Goverament of the Bihar with 
effect from July 1, 1964, the State 
Government appears to have- 
been extremely callous and indiffe- 
rent. It was as late as Septem- 
ber 20, 1907, that the Education 
Department ‘of Government of 
Bihar, submitted its formal pro- 
posal for revision of pay scale 
which was supposed to have been 
implemented with effect from July, 
1, 1964 and asked for the Cen- 
tral assistance for its implementa- 
tion. The State Governments’ 
own share of the burden, that is, 
50 percent has been remitted to 
the Universities only for a period 
of one year beginning from July, 
1, 1964. And in fixing salaries of 
individual teachers the State Gov- 
ernment has not yet accepted the 
principle of weightage laid down 
by the University Grants Com- 
mission. The Bihar Government 
have also not made this bene.t 
of revision universal but have 
linked the question of pay scale 
with the number of students 
enrolled in the college. 

It is on these grounds that the 
UGC in its letter dated Novem- 
ber 25, 1967 has expressed. its 
inability to accept the proposal 
and has sent back to the State 
Governments estimates of funds 
needed for implementing the 
Third Plan Pay scale for teachers 
of aftiliated colleges. 

Teachers are naturally feeling 
frustrated and itis up to society 
to Judge as to who is at fault— 
ifthe teachers take recourse to 
agitational method. 


Employment for Engineers 


Fac with the problem of 
finding gainful employment 
for several thousand engineers, 
the administrators have so far 
done little more than proffer 
gratuitous advice. 

The Prime Minister got a 
taste of the bitter feelings of our 
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young engineers recently. It does 
not seem to have induced her to 
initiate meaningful steps. 

The Deputy Prime Minister 
reportedly said at Kurnool, 
Andhra Pradesh, a few months 
ago that the Government was pre- 
pared to assist engineers who 


organise themselves into coopera- 
tives to start small industries. 
The idea does not seem to have 
been given a concrete shape vet. 
The Education Minister re- 
cently advised unemployed 
engineers to take up self-employ- 
ment schemes. He does not seem 
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to have given thought to the 
formidable obstacles a young 
graduate or diploma-holder will 
face in trying to practise this 
advice, 

Of the Opposition leaders who 
share power at State level, the 
less said the better. They do not 
seem to be even aware of this 
problem. 

It is very clear that our 
administrators have no definite 
plans yet.to tackle the problem 
of unemployment among engine- 
ers. They are merely floating 
ideas without making any serious 
effort to find a solution. Isn’t this 
“drifting”? 


First Step 


The first step in evolving a 
solution is to understand the pro- 
blem in its entirety. There is 
nothing to show that this pre- 
liminary process has begun. 

There are no reliable statistics 
on the number of engineering 
graduates and diploma-holders 
who are unemployed or under- 
employed. And no attempt is 
being made to collect them. 

One estimate puts the number 
of unemployed engineers at 
50,000. The number will be 
swelled in the next few months 
with the arrival of a new batch of 
graduates and diploma-holders. 

Half a lakh isa staggering 
figure, by any standards. In 
Indian conditions, it is an 
alarmingly large number. Let us 
remember that these boys were 
provided technical training at 
great cost to themselves and to 
the state. They could not all be 
from rich families. The chances 
are that those who did come from 
affluent families have already 
found jobs on large salaries 
through influence-peddling. 

Several thousand families 
which cheerfully put up with 
hardships, pinning their hopes of 
better days on a promising son, 
must now be feeling cheated by 
cruel destiny. But this was the 
work not of destiny but of 
inefficient men. 

When the State Bank of 
Saurashtra, Bhavnagar, recently 
advertised for clerks, unemployed 
engineers were among the appli- 
cants. Some of them concealed 
the fact that they had passed the 
engineering examination credit- 
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ably, fearing their applications 
might not be considered if they 
mentioned it. 

The Government, in its 
callousness, may not be moved 
by the sacrifices made by parents 
to put these boys through col- 
lege. But it must certainly be 
concerned with its own invest- 
ment. It is estimated that the 
state spends on an average about 
Rs 7,000 in the training of an 


. engineer. This means a total 
investment of Rs 350 million 
remains wholly unproductive 


because of our failture to pro- 
vide jobs to the unemployed 
engineers. Can we afford this 
waste of men and money? 

The current unemployment 
among engineers may have far- 
reaching consequences. Their 
sad plight will turn bright stu- 
dents away from engineering 
education, There are already 
signs of such a development. In 
Kerala, for example, this year the 
engineering colleges could not 
get first-class students for all the 
seats as they used to formany 
years, 

When the quality of the intake 
declines, there is a very real pos- 
sibility of a corresponding decline 
in the products of the engineering 
institutions. This means the 
country will have to make do 
with inferior technical personnel 
for some years. 


Meaningless Exhortations 


Exhortations for self-help 
through self-employment schemes 
or industrial cooperatives aré 
meaningless unless the Govern- 
ment is prepared to create con- 
ditions in which this can be done. 

In the first place, the require- 
ments of finance have to be met. 
Banking companies cannot be 
expected to be much help to the 
young engineer who lacks techni- 
cal experience and administrative 
knowhow. Secondly, there is the 
question of a suitable line of 
business activity. In this, too, the 
engineer requires guidance and 
assistance. 

Thirdly, there is the question 
of marketing. The largest con- 
sumers of the products of small 
industries are governmental 
agencies. Those who are familiar 
with the working of these agencies 
can imagine what the young 


engineer’s chances are in getting 
share of their business in the 
absence of high-level patronage 


` or influence. 


If the Government accepts its 
responsibility to find gainful 
employment to the engineers, it 
should lose no time in formulat- 
inga comprehensive scheme to 
assist them. 


Testimoney of Weakness 


The scheme should certainly 
provide for financial assistance. 
It should also provide forthe 
creation ofa consultation service 
which will help the engineer to 
choose | a field of manufacture, 
taking into account his aptitude, 
the facilities available, the market- 
ing possibilities and all other 
relevant factors. This consulting 
agency may be able to playa 
useful role even after the pro- 
blem of the unemployed engineers 
is solved. Its services can then 
be made available to other pros- 
pective entrepreneurs. 


The unemployed engineers are 
a living testimony of the weak- 
nesses of our planning. The 
planners who opened more 
engineering colleges and enticed 
brilliant young boys into them 
owe it to them to provide them 
employment opportunities. If 
they do not own this responsi- 
bility they will be held guilty of 
wrecking the boys’ lives. 
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Glimpses of Birla Companies—III 
CHANDRA SEKHAR 


On February 24, 1968, Sri Chandra Sekhar, Congress Member of Rajya 
Sabha, in the course of the proceedings, placed two documents on the Table of the 
House. These were two memoranda he had originally submitted to the Prime 
Minister and then to the Minister of Industrial Development and Company 


Affairs, containing allegations against t 


he Birla group of Companies. Two instal- 


ments of these Me.:.oranda appeared in Mainstream (March 2 and 9, 19°8). 


XXI. INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


IRLA group has many investment companies. 

many private and closely-held companies and 
many trading Companies. Besides they also have 
Trusts—educational, charitable etc. Every year 
they have been sending some companies into liqui- 
dation and about other companies they have been 
manipulating the shares, that is, transferring shares 
from one company to another at arbitrary prices as 
these shares are not quoted in the market and 
thereby they are defrauding the Central Revenues. 
A preliminary study in this behalf, is said to have 
been made by Dr Hazari when he was collecting data 
for a publication called the “Structure of the Corpor- 
ate Private Sector—a study of Concentration, Owner- 
ship and Control”. The Company Law Depart- 
mentis bound to have more information on this. 
Some of these companies are : 

Arun Textile Mills; Aryaprakason Private; 
Bengal Rubber; Burlap Dealers; Central India Indus- 
tries; Dholpur Industrial and Mercantile Corpora- 
tion; Ganesh Investment; Gobind Sugar; Gwalior 
Commercial; Gwalior Industrial Bank; Himalayan 
Products; Hindustan Cellulose and Paper Mills; 
Indore Exporting and Importing; Indore Product 
Private; Industrial Trust; Jamna Investors Private; 
Kuver Investment; Morar Trading; Merchandise and 
Stores; Pilani Investment Corporation; Punjab Gin- 
ning and Pressing; Punjab Produce and Trading; 
Rajasthan Industries; Saurashtra Chemicals; Sitaram 
Bhandar; Sutlej Cotton Mills; Ujjain General Trad- 
ing; Usha Development; Usha Investment Corpo- 
- ration; Vikram Trading Corporation; etc. ete. 

The affairs of each one of these companies, if 
investigated, would reveal startling factsto prove 
the defrauding of the revenues and also the circum- 
vention of the Company Law. Some of these com- 
panies are in the names of Birla executives. Others 
are in the ostensible control of some ladies of the 
family. 

XXIL. HUGE LOANS 


Birlas have taken huge amounts of loans from 
Government financial institutions, from foreign coun- 
tries, from Cooley Fund and from the Indian banks. 

During the years 1965-66 and 1966-67 alone, 
they have secured aloan of more than Rs 200 
crores from these sources. It is to be considered 
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whether it is consistent with the Government's 
policy of socialistic pattern of society to allow a 
single group such unprecedented credit facilities for 
expanding mainly in monopoly items like synthetic- 
man-made fibres, aluminium, etc. 


XXII. COMPANIES BELONGING TO GOVERN- 
MENT GIVEN TO BIRLAS FOR MANA- 
GEMENT AND PROFITEERING 


Companies which were belonging to the Govern- 
ment either wholly or in which the Government has 
substantial capital participation have been given to 
Birlas for management because of their influence. 
Instances of these have been found both in Andhra 
State andin Gujarat. They may have in other 
States ‘also. 

Itis understandable that fora limited period 
they are allowed to manage the companies for 
specific reasons on agreed terms and conditions but 
the companies in Hyderabad and also in Gujarat 
are given to them indefinitely. Whatever be the 
other justification, this certainly is not consistent with 
the Government policy of developing the public sector 
and/or ushering in a socialistic pattern of society. 


XXIV. GOVERNMENT PREFERENCE OF BIRLAS 


Another way in which favours are shown to the 
Birla group by the Government is that whencver a 
proposal is put to the Government for permission 
to transfer shares, Government have always pre- 
ferred Birlas to other industrialists. 

The recent case of India Steamship Co. Ltd, is 
aninstance in point. Because this company had 
large loans from the Government, they had to take 
Government’s permission for transferring the shares. 
There were three names submitted to the Govern- 
ment but the Government approved the name of Birlas. 

I am surprised that the Birlas have been receiv- 
ing such executive favours and Government patron- 
age, even after the Government knowing something 
of their another shipping company known as 
Ratnagar Shipping. If the affairs of the latter com- 
pany are investigated, l believe Dharma Teja’s 
Jayanti Shipping will be put to shame. 


XXV. NEW SWADESHI MILLS, AHMEDABAD 


Certain mills like the New Swadeshi Mills of 
Ahmedabad have a combing capacity of about 
5,000 lbs but their cloth production and packing 
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aré shown to be almost 10,000 ibs thus charging 
the combing allowance of about 25 P per Kg 
illegally on about 5,000 lbs. 

They have a system of using lighter shades and 
charging for deeper shades in shirtings of controlled 
varieties, wherever yarn dyeing is used. To take 
advantage of excise duty, they use 28 Dyed Warp 
instead of 22 Dyed Warp in fancy lower medium 
shirtings. This is illegal both from the point of 
view of the Control Order as well as Excise Rules 
as it results in payment of lesser excise duty. 

They also give lower reed pick, especially lower 
picks in the cloth systematically. They will show 
the specific quality being manufactured in their 
records at sizing, processing, packing and excise 
stages, but actually inferior goods will be packed 
and delivered. Dyed controlled varieties are dyed 
in katcha colours ona mass scale but the sample 
pieces are kept separately and the representative 
of the Textile Commissioner or Excise Department 
will be given the sample from such sample pieces 
and will be cleverly exchanged if some other sam- 
ples are drawn by the Inspectors. The Excise 
Inspectors, the Inspectors of the Textile Commis- 
sioner’s Office and the Inspectors of the Textile 
Fund Committee are regularly paid like their emp- 
loyees. This enables them to misuse the regular 
preventive and inspection channels of the Govern- 
ment. Fresh goods are cut into pieces of fents to 
gave Excise duty. 

If the packing percentage of fents is checked 
and compared with other good mills, it will be 
clear that fresh goods have been out intentionally to 
save the excise duty. New Swadeshi Mills is 
manufacturing dyed shirting in higher medium 
controlled quality but they are packing the same 
goods as lower medium under the category of dyed 
long cloth in lower medium with the same trade 
number. 

This gives them advantage of higher ex-mill 
rates and lower excise duty. They had manufac- 
tured Turkish towels in medium counts but cleared 
the goods as coarse counts. Total goods of Tur- 
kish towels have been cleared in such a manner. 
Printing charges permissible as per Control Orders 
being violated almost inthe cases of all designs. 
Only samples sent to the Textile Commissioner are 
printed in four colours but the goods are actually 
printed in three colours only. 

Similarly, the colour surface of prints is also 
less then actually shown to the Textile Commis- 
sioner and charged, While giving heavy size in case 
of grey cloth they never take the permission of the 
appropriate authority of the Textile Commissioner. 
Narrow width allowance permissible in case of 
controlled varieties is charged even in split goods 
in contravention of control order illegally. Sorts 
like Bapu Coating are manufactured and sold in 
katcha colours. 

Printed shirting is being manufactured as con- 
trolled item in widths of 24, 25, 26, 28m and 29 
inches. They pack and charge 24” prints as 25” as 26” 
and 28’ as 29” in balk quantity. Thus the width in 
actual goods will be less but the ex-mill prices will 
be more. Kesoram and Manjushree Mills are 
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sanforizing and eva-processing the cloth without 
showing and stamping as-pre-shrunk goods to save 
the excise duty. 

The same design is being manufactured in 
different reed picks at different times to suit the mar- 
ket conditions. For example, Dobby Drop Box 
shirtings are manufactured in reed picks varying from 
76 x 56, 80 x 52, 80 x 48 and 72 x 48. Certain items 
like Lino cloth for which the excise duty chargeable 
is more as in the case of non-wearable fabrics, they 
manage to clear the goods at the usual excise rates 
by bribing the Excise Inspector, All export quali- 
ties are delivered for export and nothing is packed 
for local consumption except by way of fents to save 
the excise duty. No excise duty is paid on items 
like Zinc Oxide used for printing the cloth. 

Kesoram is manufacturing Screen Printed Shirt- ` 
ings under controlled categories illegally. All over- 
dyed prints of Birla group of Mills arein direct 
colour, in contravention of the Production Control 
Order, Their several mills are manufacturing 
similar qualities which may be packed as controlled 
variety or may be packed as decontrolled varieties. 
It depends upon their sweet choice whether to pack 
the goods as controlled variety or decontrolled varie- 
ty as they can manipulate the records as they like. 

Dyed Poplins between 42” and 46” reserved for 
handloom sectoris manufactured by their mills. In 
case of fancy colour weft shirting also, they are 
using lighter count in weft, that is, 38 weft instead 
of 28 colour weft. They also take back unsaleable 
goods in the mills having cleared them once by 
giving false excuses to the excise Inspector. Later 
on, those goods are cutinto pieces as fents, and 
different goods are packed in those very bale num- 
bers saleable and saving the excise duty on unsale- 
able goods. ~ 

Nawrang Poplin of New Swadeshi Mills manu- 
factured as dyed shirting has been delivered in the 
market, total in katcha colours and most of the 
goods have been converted and packed as fents. 

Kesoram is manufacturing printed shirting in 25’ 
29” and 35” in wrong constructions and managing 
the “C” forms with the Textile Commissioner some- 
how or other. 

It is their policy to discontinue a particular sort 
number after some time so that by the time the 
goods reach the consumer and some sort of com- 
plaint is made they arein a safe position to say 
that they have stopped the manufacture of the sort. 
It is suggested that the checking and investigation 
of the textile mills should be in consultation 
with the textile experts and especially those who 
have worked with them and are willing to co-operate 
with the investigation now. 


Illustration 


Dyed Shirting manufactured in 30x 35 count, 
76 x 56 reed pick, is packed as KOHINOOR 22 x 28, 
60 x 56 reedpick. About 110 looms are working 
like this at Ahmedabad New Swadeshi Mills alone. - 
The annual production of this type is 49 lakh 
meters. This difference of excise duty is 10 P. per 
meter, that is Rs 4,00,000 per year. 
(To be Continued Next Week) 
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Reason Murders Marxism ! 


GADFLY 


REASON, REVOLUTION AND POLITICAL THEORY by Randhir Singh (Published 


by People’s Publishing House, 1967, pp 267, 


_ R Ationauism is a philosophy 


drunken with Reason. Like 
a drunken sot, it claims much 
and (or but ?) performs little ! 
When Marx and Engels demo- 
lished the claims of Reason or 
when Plekhanov and Lenin dis- 
abled it, they could not have 
foreseen that, with ‘frankly’ self- 
avowing Marxists like Randhir 
Singh, Reason can murder Marx- 
ism itself ! 

Randhir Singh’s long and cum- 
bersome review-article on Oake- 
shott’s work (M. Oakeshott : 
Rationalism in Politics and other 
Essays, Methuen, London, pp 333) 
does not originate in his desire 
to uphold Marxism but in his petty 
academic quarrel with a colleague 
of his who wanted to build “a cult 
of Professor Michael Oakeshott” 
(p vii). 

Now, R. Singh’s, “essay”, 
which does not “lay claim to 
‘much originality or scholarship” 
(p vii) actually consists of six 
essays—a demonstration of the 
Advaita principle that one is 
many and many one; and so, 
there is no difference between the 
singular and the plural !, 


The titles of most of these six 
essays resemble those of Francis 
Bacon’s essays beginning with a 
prepositional ‘of’—an initial sub- 
stantiation of lack of any claim 

Gadfly is the collective name 
of a group of Delhi University 
teachers. 
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to originality. His preface cor- 
roborates the same lack of origi- 
nality in so far as it copies Engels’ 
preface to Anti-Duhring. For 
example: 


Rs. 20). 


culty is that Oakeshott’s con- 
ception of the world and 
human nature is never set out ex- 
plicitly in philosophical terms...” 
(New Left Review, 18, January- 





Engels 





R. Singh 


a 


1. The following work is by no This essay, again, is not the 


means the fruit of any “inner 


urge”. 


2. ..Friends in Germany urged 
on me their desire that I 
should subject this new socia- 
list theory to a critical exami- 


nation. 


3. This was the origin of a series 
in... Vorwrats. 


of articles. . . 





Originality is hard to discover 
but the lack of it is still harder 
to discover ! Especially in R. 
Singh’s work—for, he is given 
to a lot of literary shop-lift- 
ing ! He steals expressions and 
ideas too. If, for example, 
Colin Falck said: “One diffi- 


fruit of any “inner urge”, 


The immediate compulsion to 
write.... was a ‘provoca- 
tion’ from my students at the 
Delhi University. ...who 
wanted a quick comment. 
from a Marxist standpoint on 
the philosophy and politics of 
Professor Michael Oakeshott. 
(Incidentally, R.  Singh’s 
“quick comment’? took one 
full year as is evident from the 
following, but actually more 
than that since Enquiry has 
never been a “slave” but a 
“master” of time. 


.. this essay, part of it to be 
precise, first appeared as a 
series of three articles in 
Enquiry (Vol I, Nos. 2 and 3, 
1964; Vol II, No. 1, 1955), 





February 1963, p 61), R. Singh 
coos that Oakeshott ‘nowhere 
clearly sets forth his own philoso- 
phical outlook as a whole, the 
view he takes of the world and of 
man’s place in it’ (p 18). 

R. Singh’s sublimated kleptoma- 
nia that is, literary shop-lifting 
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- includes lifting of whole sentences 
too! Paul A. Baran being an 
‘independent’ socialist, like the 
Monthly Review group used to 
make Marxism independent of 
itself, that is, Marxism liberated 
from Marxism. 


Once Baran affirmed “As 
long as capitalism exists, as long 
as men live under an irrational 
social order, Marxism can neither 
be discarded nor refuted.” (Mon- 
thly Review, Vol 10, No 7, p 267) 
R. Singh flaunts this stolen sen- 
tence with a kind of facelift: <“‘so 
long as capitalism lasts and men 
live under an unjust and irra- 
tional social order, Marxism can 
neither be refuted nor rejected.” 
(p x). R. Singh, the self-avew- 
ing Marxist, does not respect the 
outdated, pre-marxian, religious, 
Christian Commandment “Thou 
shalt not steal’. His Marxist self 
relies on the safety valve of the ele- 
venth commandment: ‘Thou shalt 
not get caught’! So, he unscru- 
pulously avoids quotation marks 
whenever he shop-lifts. But some- 
times the eleventh commandment, 
like safety valves, breaks down 

‘and doesn’t function ! Incident- 
ally, the charming Pied Piper of 
a Baran led R. Singh away from 
Marxism. But then, the Pied 
Piper’s charmed followers can’t be 
accused of a will and judgement 
of their own! 


R. Singh claims to have 
shown “the utmost fidelity to 
the facts and sources of Oake- 
shott’s philosophy” and to have 
“tried to present it as clearly and 
accurately as possible” (p XII). 
Falstaff did not lay greater 
claims! . 

. Let us present Oakeshott and 
R. Singh for the readers’ compa- 
rison. 


Oakeshott : 


“Let us consider the matter 
first in relation to scientific hypo- 
thesis, which I have taken to play a 
role in a scientific activity in some 
respects similar to that of an 
ideology in politics. If a scien- 
tific hypothesis were a self-genera- 
ted bright idea which owed noth- 
ing to scientific activity, then 
empiricism, governed by hypo- 
thesis could be considered to 
compose a self-contained manner 
of activity; but this certainly is 
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not its character. The truth is 
that only a man who is already a 
scientist can formulate a scienti- 
fic hypothesis; that is, an hypo- 
thesis is not an independent inven- 
tion capable of guiding scientific 
enquiry, but a dependent supposi- 
tion which arises as an abstrac- 
tion from within already 
existing scientific activity. Mor- 
ever, even when the specific hypo- 
thesis hasin this manner been 
formulated, it is inoperative as a 
guide to research without constant 
reference to the traditions of 


scientific enquiry from which it. 


was abstracted. The concrete 
situation does not appear until 
the specific hypothesis, which is 
the occasion of empiricism being 
set to work, is recognised as itself 
the creature of knowing how to 
conduct a scientific activity”. 
(Oakeshott, op. cit. p. 119). 


Thus, Oakeshott contends that 
a scientific hypothesis is the result 
of and is operative because of 
existing scientific activity and a 
knowledge of “how to conduct a 
scientific enquiry.” 

Now R. Singh reports: 

“It (the “knowledge which scie- 
nce gives us—the verified hypo- 
thesis or explanatory theory, the 
combined construction of sense 
and intellect called ‘a scientific 
law’”’) has this power or potenti- 
ality to give guidance and con- 


` trol not because, as Oakeshott all- 


eges, it claims to be ‘a self-genera- 
ted bright idea’ or ‘an indepen- 
dent invention’. which ‘owed noth- 
ing to scientific activity,’ but for 
exactly the opposite reason. A 
scientific hypothesis can guide 
activity, can help govern or con- 
trol reality, precisely because it is 
‘dependent’ upon this activity 
and reality—not for its ‘supposi- 
tion’ or ‘abstraction’ but for its 


verification, and its truth.” (p. 65) _ 


Compare the two passages 
above. R. Singh distorts Oakeshott 
and, then, contradicts him only to 
conclude that a hypothesis is 
operative because it is dependent 
on scientific activity. In short, 
he does not agree with his own 
distortions of Oakeshott but fully 
agrees with Oakeshott himself! 
This is the pattern of R. Singh’s 
‘polemic’ with Oakeshott. 

Distortion by mislocated and 
dislocated quotations coupled 
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with insidious misinterpretation 
does not constitute ‘fidelity to the 
facts”; nor does it point out to 
R. Singh’s “integrity of mind” as 
Mohit Sen pontificates.- (Economic 
and Political Weekly, July 15, 
1967, p 1251)R. Singh’s “fidelity” 
and “integrity” truly deserve a 
good amount of exposure. But let 
us be content with only a couple of 
small, random sample exposures 
for our readers’ observation. 


Oakeshott argues that in 
school-education, “what is appro- 
priate is something which offers 
an introduction to an aspect of 
civilization (the civilization which 
is the pupils’ inheritance) under- 
stood as a stock of ideas, beliefs, 
images, practices, etc, rather 
than as a capital. And this, sure- 
ly was the character of ‘civics’ 
as it used to be taught in schools 
and is the character of its succes- 
sor in our school education, 
namely, ‘current affairs’: an in- 
troduction to the current activi- 
ties of governments and to the 
relevant structures and practices 
with some attention to the beliefs 
and opinions which may be held 
to illuminate them.” (Oakeshott, 


op. cit. p 316) 


R. Singh’s fabrication reads: 
“At school, Oakeshott would 
allow the teaching of ‘civics’ or 
‘current affairs’ as ‘an introduc- 
tion to the current activities of 


governments and to the relevant 


structures and practices with 
some attention to the beliefs and 
opinions which may be held to 
illuminate them.” (p24) 

Where did Oakeshott say he 
“would allow the teaching of 
‘civics” etc? Or, take the follow- 
ing sample. 

Oakeshott writes: “Of course, 
all this (“extensive political litera- 
ture”) outdistances in intellectual 
content (and sometimes in unen- 
gaged general interest) tne techni- 
cal literature concerned, for ex- 
ample, with building houses or 
growing tomatoes; but the dis- 
proportion is not overwhelming, 
and in design and purport all 
these technical” literatures are 
indistinguishable from one 
another.” (ibid, p 31?) (Italics 
added). i 

In contrast the Singh-man- 
handled Oakeshott reads: “and 
‘there already exists an extensive 
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political literature..... satisfying 
the specification of a literature 
appropriate to a “vocational” 
education’ —‘a compendium of 
reliable information useful for 
those engaged in political activity’ 
—analogous to, and ‘in design 
and purport’ indistinguishable 
from ‘the technical literature’ (we 
have concerning, for example, 
‘building houses and growing 
‘tomatoes’”’ (ibid, p. 319) (Italics 
added). 


Asis clear, Oakeshott says 
that a particular kind of political 
literature “outdistances in in- 
tellectual content” other technical 
literatures. R. Singh convenien- 
tly skips this fact and makes 
out Oakeshott as saying that 
political literature is ‘analogous 
to” technical literature. He 
assiduously suppresses Oakeshott’s 
“content”, thereby betraying his 
own “design and purport”, which 
is to distort Oakeshott ! 


Earlier, we have said that R. 
Singh heavily relies on the ele- 
venth commandment as a safety- 
valve. That is precisely why 
when he telescopes and stream- 
lines dislocated quotations from 
Oakeshott, he does not give 
page references. All the same, 
he gets caught, sure enough. Only 
it takes a little time to catch him! 


Just as R. Singh suppresses 
facts, he suggests falsehoods, too. 
Here is a brief sample from R. 
Singh’s “casual exercise” of 
bracketed false suggestion: 


“The ideology, we are told, 
isnot ‘the sole guide’ not ‘by 
itself a sufficient guide’ (there- 
fore no guide at all), ‘the written 
word’ and ‘the book’ are not ‘as 
themselves potent’ (therefore they 
are impotent), ‘the abridge- 
ment itself, never, in fact, pro- 
vides the whole of the knowledge’ 
(therefore provides no knowledge 
at all), moral ideals have ‘their 
power as critics of human habits’ 
(but the power to criticise can 
never be the power to suggest 
and to guide), ideologies ‘unques- 
tionably have their use’ (but not 
in any meaningful sense)’ (p60) 

Now what Oakeshott suggests 
is that technical knowledge from 
books, although it has its uses, 
cannot be “by itself”? the “sole 
guide” to any activity, meaning 
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thereby that it has to be supple- 
mented and reinforced by prac- 
tice. In Oakeshott’s own words, 
“In politics, the only concrete 
manner of activity detectable is 
one in which empiricism (that is, 
practice —added) and the end to 
be pursued (that is, “the written 
word” and “the book”) are recog- 
nised as dependent, alike for 
their existence and their opera- 
tion, upon a traditional manner 
of behaviour.” (ibid, p 123). To 
put it differently, rules and prin- 
ciples cannot tell us how to act. 
The existing practice alone 
not only tells us how to act, but 
also, shows how the rules and 
principles operate. This position 
of Oakeshott’s does not con- 
tradict Marxism, but, on the con- 
trary corroborates it. No science 
has ever valued ‘book’ knowledge 
as “the sole guide”. For that 
matter, no man with a head on 
his shoulders would, except, of 
course, Maocialists suffering from 


the Red Book quotational, Sino- - 


Jutionist frenzy ! 


Mere ‘Book’ knowledge and 
knowledge of books cannot 
guide or improve even the 
capacity to understand. R. 
Singh himself is the best 
illustration ! When he quotes 
from various books, he does not 
show much understanding of the 
quotations; he does not even 
notice their contradictions; he 
quotes contradictory assertions 
with approval. For example, a 
quotation from Bronowski. 


(The Common Sense of Science) 
reads: “The test of scientific ex- 
planation has in the last place 
always been empirical: does it 
match the facts ?? (p45). Later, 
the same Bronowski is quoted, 
with equal approval, as saying: 
“the truth of science is not truth 
to facts....” (p76). According 
to the first statement, a ‘‘scien- 
tific explanation’? must “match 
the facts”? in order to be truly 
scientific. But the second main- 
tains that “the truth of science 
is not truth to facts” that is, does 
not “match the facts.” R. Singh 
accepts both propositions. No, 
he even ‘goes beyond.’ In his 
vigorous defence against his 
ignominious distortion of Oakes- 
hott’s conception of the hypo- 
thesis, he maintains. “As a gen- 


eral idea or a theory it (scientific 
hypothesis) is even more an ex- 
planation that goes beyond the 
empirical, the evidential and the 
experienced, to understand and 
explain it.” (p63). R. Singh here 
comes out with a heavenly theory, 
though with poor grammer ! 
That is, a theory that should be 
relegated to the holy nothing- 
ness called heaven, the abode 
“beyond the empircal, the eviden- 
tial and the experienced.” But 
when a hypothesis goes beyond 
“the empirical, the evidential, 
etc.” itis no longer science but 
holy religion—a euphemism for 
irrationality. Self-avowing Marx- 
ism obviously contains its own 
seeds of destruction, namely; 
self-denying Marxism —a Marxism 
that denies itself by going beyond 
“the empirical, the evidential and 
the experienced”; 

Anyway, it is not always casy 
to say whether R. Singh has a 
physiologically built-in incapacity 
to understand or his zeal for dis- 
tortion gets the better of his 
mind where Oakeshott is con- 
cerned. Like virtue violated. he 
indignantly fulminates: Oakes- 
hott’s view also implies the re- 
fusal to recognise the real signi- 
ficance of the open, explicit and 
public character of scientific 
knowledge, ruling out thereby not 
only science as ‘the activity of 
learning by a whole society,” but 
also. .discussion and controversy 
among the scientists...” (p72). 
But, does Oakeshott imply any 
such thing ? Far from it, Oakes- 
hott explicitly states, “scientia, 
on the other hand, is essentially 
a cooperative enterprise. All who 
participate in the construction of 
this rational world of concep- 
tual images invoking universal 
acceptance are as if they were 
one man... Indeed, Scientia may 
be said to be itself the mutual 
understanding of one another 
enjoyed by those who know how 
to participate in the construction 
of this world of images. . . scientia 
is the activity, not the informa- 
tion, and the principle of this 
activity is the exclusion of what- 
ever is private, esoteric, or am- 
biguous.”” (Oakeshott: op. cit. 
p215) R. Singh’s “fidelity to the 
facts, obviously has an esoteric, 
strictly personal meaning ! 

R. Singh is all Reason and 
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“confronts” the reality called 
Oakeshott not with understand- 
ing, critical analysis and judge- 
ment but with counter proposi- 
tions and  counter-quotations. 
Quotationalism, what with 
American style research and Big 
Talkers of Revolution (join the 
capital letters, please), has become 
a chronic disease with the Indian 
Marxist intellectuals. (Wanted: 
Marxist Intellectuals Main- 
stream April 22, 29, 1967) 
R. Singh shows more than mere 
symptoms of the disease. Such 
as these Marxists have a vested 
interest in collectively protecting 
their ignorance of Marxism and 
so, tbey function as a Mutual 
Admiration Society. (ibid) 
The example in this context 1s 
Mohit Sen known as ʻa well- 
known Marxist.’ Mohit Sen has 
swallowed all of R. Singh’s fishy 
dish of distortions, and, with the 
consequent indigestion, he could 
not suppress his loud belch of 
appreciation for R. Singh. He 
produced the hollowest noise 
when he spouted the gas that “Jn 
a way this is an extension of the 
accomplishment of Caudwell in 
the ‘thirties who dissected the dy- 
ing culture of his society.” (Eco- 
nomic and Political Weekly, July 
15, 1967, p 1251). Poor Chris- 
topher Caudwell did not have any 
of R. Singh’s hereinbefore de- 
monstrated string of beady virtues 
like imitation, literary klepto- 
mania, zeal for distortion, incapa- 
city to understand, illogicality, ir- 
rationality, and what not ! 


Oakeshott, is rational without 
being Rationalist and empirical 
without being empiricist. But R. 
Singh illegitimately identifies ‘rati- 
onal’ with ‘Rationalism’ and 
‘empirical’ with ‘Empiricism.’ 
With this very confusion, he 
murders Marxism. 


Rationalism believes in the 
supremacy of the mind and of 
Reason innate in the human mind 
absolutely independent of the 
external world. The Rationalists 
thought that ‘all history, until 
they themselves happened, was 
a gross mistake and wanted to 
throw it away on the. dung heap 
so that they could build a new 
society entirely in accord witb 
their principles of Reason and 
human nature. It is a histori- 
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cal fact 
were idealists who followed the 
dictates of Reason independent 
of reality. Rationalism or the 
Kingdom of Reason, therefore, is 
what Oakeshott calls “an indepen- 
dently premeditated ideology”. 
No matter how many attributes 
R. Singh gives to this Rational- 
ism “genuine rationalist” (p91) 
“the modern rationalist” (p91,94) 
“modern materialist rationalism” 
(p114,115)); no matter how he 
qualifies Reason “creatively prac- 
tical and ethical reason,” (p101); 
no matter whether he writes 
the words Rationalism and Reason 
with capital or small letters, he 
is only trying to deceive himself 
and his readers that he is not an 
idealist. And, when he describes 
Marxism as “modern materialist 
rationalism’, it means that for 
Marxism knowledge has a dual 
origin, from matter and from 
reason, and consequently he is 
being a dualist, an idealist. Mor- 
ever, he is at one with Oakes- 
hott in calling Marxism a form of 
Rationalism! But then, Marxism 
is monism recognising only the 
priority of matter and has nothing 
to do with any form of idealism 
however glorified it is by sophists 
and philo-sophists. In fact, with 
R. Singh, Marxism is a veneer 
and idealism the wooden core. 
Marxism does hold that theo- 
retical knowledge can guide 
human activity if only because it 
isin Engels’ phrase, “abstracted” 
or in Oakeshott’s phrase ‘abridg- 
ed’ from the latter. Now, this 
knowledge cannot be anything 
but knowledge of nature, society 
and thought. Reason or logical 
thought is part of this knowledge 
and it does not by itself consti- 
tute the whole of knowledge. 
When R. Singh reduces human 
knowledge to abstract reason, and 
talks of “reason’s claim to guide” 
(p65), of new ideas getting created 
by reason (95), he is only preach- 
ing idealism. For a Marxist, 
real processes, in nature and 
society, guide the human mind 
which, through reason discovers, 
corresponds to and follows them. 
Even then, itis not the human 
mind that brings about changes 
in nature and society but men’s 
activity. Processes in nature 
and society themselves suggest 
the course of development, the 


that the Rationalists - 


next step in the development 
which the human mind and 
men’s activity must follow. Or 
as Oakeshott suggests, the exis- 
ting “manner of activity’ alone 
can show the next step to be 
taken. Even socialism, proletarian 
revolution and, so on, are, as 
Engels puts it, “nothing but the 
reflex in thought”, the “ideal 
reflection in the minds” of the 
actual conflict between produc- 
tive forces and social relations 
of production. (Engels: Anti- 
Duhring, pp397T-98) 


R. Singh mouths Marx and 
Engels on these matters but with 
no understanding! For R. Singh 
the prescription, the next step to 
be taken comes not from reality 
but e:tirely from his cranium. 
For he meintains: “In fact, it is 
always the explanation, and 
explanation alone, which determ- 
ines positively, or negatively, the 
nature of the prescription.” (p38). 
The reason born out of his head 
wears the garb of explanation. 
This idealist position is sustained 
through other similar idealist 
statements of an absolute nature. 
For example, science, for him is 
not men’s activity on nature and 
society to understand the inter- 
connected processes and the laws 
of development operating in 
them, but only and entirely 
theory. He spouts: “Modern 


- science works entirely with theori- 


es, with explanatory hypothesis, 
with conceptual schemes, rational 
systems and laws... . Entirely? 
How is verification possible then? 
Reason has got the better of R. 
Singh’s reason: 


His consistent idealism comes 
out in another way too. For 
Marxism, the forces of change 
are the contradictions in pheno- 
mena and processes. Social 
change comes about not out of 
reason, justice, universal interest 
that is, not out of ideology which 
is itself a reflexion or, as Marx 
calls it, an “illusion”, bu through 
a revolutionary resolution of the 
contradiction between the existing 
productive forces and production 
or social relations. The. real 
driving force of change, in other 
words, is the contradiction that 
exists in real life, not the abstrac- 
ted reflection. But, for R. 
Singh, it is this reflection that is 
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the-force of change. He says: 
“a. We shall simply state the 
fact that the forces of change 
at the human level, the forces of 
social and historical development, 
are all ideological, that whatever 
-men do, they do on the basis of 
ideas and ideals”. (p96). f 

Having gone so far in idealism, 
R. Singh asserts that man builds 
“shis real world? with “reason, 
creatively practical and ethical 
reason...” and that. man, 
even so, is “neither ratio- 
nalist, nor traditionalist alone” 
but “He is and must be both” 
. because “he functions intellectu- 
ally and ethically.” (p101). 

For Marxism, the abstraction 
called ‘man’ does. not exist. 
Real- men, ʻas Marxism asserts, 
distinguish themselves as pro- 
ducers of life-necessities, labou- 
Jing makers of implements 
.of production and of material 
necessities before they can func- 
tion “intellectually and ethically”. 
But by reducing these producing 
mento “Man” and, then, by 
reducing him to an “intellectual 
and ethical” entity, R. Singh is 
only pursuing his own idealism 
to its logical conclusion. 

` And his avowed Marxism re- 


veals itself as a hoax, a quota- - 


tionalist hoax; He seems to realise 
it. So he reduces Marxism, to 
idealism, by calling Marxism all 
kinds of names such as “modern 
materialist rationalism”, the 
“Marxist materialist rationalism” 
(pp114-115) etc. ‘In his presenta- 
tion, Marxism has become an 
-extension of 18th century mecha- 
nical, that is, metaphysical, 
rationalist materialism) Marxism, 
unluckily for,R. Singh, is materia- 
list dialectics. It does not conform 
to his rationalist wishes. On the 
contrary, his rationalist wishes 
must either give way to Marxism 
or be just pulverised into dust 
and dirt. 

Because of his idealism, R. 
Singh represents a scientific law 
not asa reflection of the con- 
tradiction at its moment of 
stability in. ‘natural or social 
processes and interconnections of 
phenomena, but as “the com- 
bined construction of sense and 
intellect.” (p 65) Thus a scienti- 
fic law forhim isa psychical or 
mental “construction’’—a rationa- 
list dogma! No wonder then, if 
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he approvingly quotes two logi- 
cians, Cohen and Nagel, as saying 
that “the goal of science” is “the 
achievement of a systematic 
interconnection of phenomena” 
(p 67). Does science ‘achieve’ 
the systematic interconnection? 
R. Singh says yes because he is 
an idealist. But Marxists say 
that the systematic interconnec- 
tion objectively exists, exists in 
nature and society, and that 
science does not ‘achieve’ them 
but only discovers them. 
Marxists hold this demonstrable 
view because they are dialectical 
materialists. 

Marxism recognises 
primacy of matter or Nature. 
Human mind is the highest form 
of matter in motion. ‘Whence 
itis self-evident that the pro- 
ducts of the human brain, being 
in the last analysis also products 
of Nature, do not contradict 
the rest of Nature’s interconnec- 
tions but are in correspondence 
with them”. (Engels: ibid p 57) 
Obviously, for Marxists, Reason, 
a product of the human brain, 
does not conflict with reality. 
But when men mistakenly think 
that there is conflict and con- 
frontation between reason and 
reality, it is their ideological 
illusion only. It points to and 
is an ideological reflection of the 
antagonism between production 
relations and the forces of pro- 
duction, that is, the confrontation 
of classes in the society. Once it is 
seen this way, there is no con- 
flict between reason and reality 


but between two aspects or 
processes of reality. But 
idealists; even when they 


would like to think of them- 
selves as Marxists, represent the 


real conflict, the conflict that. 


exists in reality as a conflict bet- 
ween reason and reality. This is 
what Paul Baran did when he 
said that Marxism “was always 
an intellectual attitude, a way of 
thought. . .the fundamental princ- 
ple of which is continuous, syste- 
matic and comprehensive con- 
frontation of reality with reason.” 
(Monthly Review, op. cit p 259) 
Baran’s idealism is as broad as 
daylight. R. Singh who caws this 
idealism like a mothering crow 
throughout his book, is a second- 
hand idealist. 
Paul Baran’s 


idealism, or 


the 


Fez 


‘independent? Marxism frees 
Marxism from Marxism, that 
is, Baran gives up Marxism. 
For him, the validity of 
Marxism rests on social in- 
justice only and disappears with 
the abolition of the latter. Baran 
expliatly says: “As long as 
capitalism lasts, as long as men 
live under an irrational social 
order, Marxism can neither be 
discarded nor refuted Marxism 
will have outlived itself only when 
it has reached the. end of its 
historical journey: When the 
confrontation of reality with 
reason has become redundant 
because reality will be governed 
by reason.” (ibid p 268 Italics 
added). -R. Singh slyly implies 
this very conclusion when he 
shop-lifts from Baran as quoted 
earlier. This is how both Baran 
and R. Singh ideally murder 
Marxism! 

But will Marxism ever ‘out- 
live’ itself? As we have main- 
tained, Marxism is materialist 
dialectics. Jt isthe theory and 
practice of labouring, producing 
men—the theory and practice of 
the struggle between men and 
Nature and the struggle between 
classes as determined by the pro- 
ductive forces and mode of pro- 
duction and exchange in a class- 
ridden society. When classes 
are abolished andthe mode of 
production and exchange are 
brought into conformity with the 
productive forces, in short, when 
injustice and “irrational social 
order” disappear, there still con- 
tinues the struggle between pro- 
ducing men and Nature or 
matter. This struggle continues 
as long asmen exist. Materialist 
dialectics is the essence of this 
struggle and will come to an end, 
so far as our planet is concern- 
ed, only when men on this planet 
cease to exist. In other words, 
Marxism, far from outliving itself, 
will live for as long as human 
beings exist. If that is so, idealism 


and idealists alone will outlive 
themselves! Even when they paint 
themselves with quotational 
Marxism! 

Marxism or materialist 
dialectics is a comprehensive 


science. As the name itself in- 
dicates, it accepts the primacy or 
precedence of matter. Motion 
is the mode of existence of matter, 
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and, through motion, it acquires 
multi-formity. While, in any 
narrow sphere of investigation, 
matter and motion exist as 
opposites, the moment they are 
put in a wider context or sphere, 
they change places: matter be- 
comes motion and vice versa. 
Development is, thus, the result 
`of interconnection, interac- 
tion, contradiction, interpenetra- 
tion and qualitative change—a 
material 
change. The same process 
manifests itself in the develop- 
ment of society, and, of thought. 


Materialist dialectics, there- 
fore, studies and elucidates this 
process in every aspect of matter, 
society and thought, instead of 
accepting what people have said 
or thought about it. It doubts 
everything in the sense that it 
does not accept things for what 
they appear to be but analyses, 
examines, judges them in their 
motion, interconnection, con- 
tradiction and development. But, 
this ‘doubt? is founded on the 
bed-rock of centainty that matter 
exists independent of the mind, 
that motion is the mode of 
existence of matter, that matter 
in motion takes on infinite forms 
including the form of human 
beings and minds, and that the 
development of all forms of 
matter is always dialectical. 


On these issues, that is, on 
matter or method, materialist 
dialectics has no doubts at all. But, 
R. Singh thrusts his idealism into 
this fundamental of Marxism 
when he alleges “The founder of 
Marxism in fact proclaimed 
methodological skepticism as the 
guiding principle in his search 
for valid social and political 
theory, when he insisted that 
‘everything is to be doubted.” 
(p 108) Thus, R. Singh proselytises 
Marxism into “methodological 
skepticism”, that is, skepticism 
as the method of Marxism—not 
materialist dialectics. And, 
Marx was supposed (by R. Singh 
only) to have “insisted” on this 
“methodological skepticism”. 
But the verifiable truth is that 
Marx, everywhere, and, especially, 
in his Capital, right in the intro- 
duction, openly proclaims his 
method to be materialist and dia- 
lectical. 
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process of dialectical ` 


It is ture tbat Marx said 
in his game of ‘Confessions’ 
with his children, ‘De omni- 
bus dubitandum’, that is, 
‘doubt everything’. This ‘con- 
fession’ is neither ‘insistence’ nor 
‘methodological skepticism’. R. 
Singh, being a metaphysical 
idealist cannot understand the 
dialectics of Marx’s ‘confession’. 
Doubdting everything dialectically 
means doubting doubt itself 
and reaching certainty. So much 
so that, doubt is transformed 
into certainty, proving thereby, 
that dialectics is the only certain 
method or “guiding principle” 
of enquiry and practice. 


Besides, was Marx search- 
ing for “social and political 
theory” ? For Marx and 


Marxism, any theory is only 
a reflection, an abstract image of 
reality, nature and society. 
Marx’s search was for intercon- 
nections, motive-forces, that is, 
moving forces of development 
in nature and society, for the 
laws of these interconnections 
and of development. Marx was 
not an idealist to search for 
“theory”. And his investigations 
into the essence of nature and 
society led him not to “theory” 
but to the comprehensive science 
of practice called materialist 
dialectics which is the mode of 
all material and social develop- 
ment and, therefore, the mode of 
thought, too. Materialist dialec- 
tics stated in words, that is, in 
theoretical- form is a mental 


image of the dialectics of matter 
and society. That is why it can 
‘suide’, ‘influence’ the dialectical 
development of matter and socie- 
ty. R. Singh’s assertion that Marx 
was in search of ‘“‘social and 
political theory’ is, therefore, 
another of his weird figments of 
idealism; 

The nature of our argument, 
leaves us not much scope for us 
to analyse and examine the 
several merits and demerits of 
Oakeshott whom R. Singh dis- 
torts because of his academic 
spitefulness, Similarly, considera- 
tions of space prevent us from 
dealing with all the multi-faced 
idealism of R. Singh and his 
consistent killing of Marxism 
with his Reason. Nor have 
we space enough to deal with 
Mohit Sen’s wisdom showered on 
R. Singh. Oakeshott is no 
friend of Marxism. R. Singh 
and Mohit: Sen claim to be 
Marxists. But while the former 
corroborates Marxism, R. Singh 
slaughters it. 

In the end, let us have a brief 
catechism. Has R. Singh pre- 
sented Oakeshott correctly ? No, 
he distorted Oakeshott. Has he 
presented Marxism correctly? 
No, he killed it with his idealism. 
In doing so, has he been of any 
help to his students at the Delhi 
University or to the general rea- 
ders ? Not one bit. What should 
they do? They should read 
Oakeshott, Marx, Engels and 
others in the original. 
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prar in the dens of the notorious Syndicate there 
will be no regret over the ignominious collapse 
of the puppet Ministry headed by Sri Mandal in 
Bihar. On the other hand, there will be rejoicing 
that plots to misuse the Constitution to keep dis- 
credited and unprincipled groups in office in order 
to pave the way for the return to power by the back- 
door of the Congress Party have deservedly misfired 
and boomeranged. That frantic efforts by the central 
leaders of the Congressto patchup the split in the 
ranks of the Bihar Congress proved totally futile est- 
ablishes beyond doubt the utter incapacity of the cen- 
tral leadership either to understand the significance of 
developments in the State units or to enforce dis- 
cipline. So far as the people of the State are con- 
cerned, obviously the Congressmen who refused to 
be party to maintaining the Mandal clique in office 
command greater confidence than the ones who sought 
to make use of Sri Mandal and company to regain 
their own importance in the State’s administration. 
The anti-climax provided by the fall of the 
Shoshit Dal Ministry backed by unprincipled ` Con- 
gressmen is the most eloquent commentary to date 
on the programme of toppling vigorously under- 
taken by the Congress leadership at the behest of 
the Syndicate, surreptitiously in the initial stages 
and openly after the Hyderabad session of the Party. 
Indeed, there is a significant difference between the 
latest events in Bihar and the fall of the P.C. Ghosh 
team in West Bengal earlier. It is true that both 
Sri Ghosh and Sri Mandal owed their fate to “rebel” 
Congress MLAs; but while in West Bengal there 
was little to choose between the Ashutosh Ghosh 
group and the Congress caucus headed by Sri Atulya 
Ghosh, in Bihar the so-called rebels are made up of 
senior Congressmen who command greater respect 
than the ones bent upon backing the Mandal team 
to the hilt. While in West Bengal the Congress 
Party could never have hoped to re-establish its mass 
base, in Bihar the Congress was in a better position 
but has now lost the little strength it had by driving 
the better Congressmen to take a firm line against 
the kind of dirty power politics the organization had 
chosen to engage in. 
_ If the central leadership of the Congress had 
possessed political comprehension in the slightest 
degree, it would have realised after being compelled 
to impose President’s rule in West Bengal that the 
tactics based on the Hyderabad resolution had only 
created new instability without at the same time 
providing any guarantee of the Party bosses being 
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able to creep back into the seats of power. It must 
have realised that being made up mainly of oppor- 
tunists and power-seekers, the Congress is in no 
position either to provide a clean, efficient and stable 
administration or to make a dent in the solidarity 


‘of the progressive forces for the simple reason that 
‘itis known to be incapable of working out and 


implementing economic programmes for the benefit 
of the common people. An honest study of the 
forces at work within the Congress would have led 
to the admission that the Party is composed of more 
disparate and less principled groups than the parties 
making up the Opposition United Fronts. 

Not only West Bengal but Punjab also holds the 
same lesson. The minority Ministry headed by Sri 
Gill is sticking to power only because of the support 
extended by the Congress on the one hand and the 
adoption of unconstitutional, undemocratic and high 
handed methods on the other. Itis clear that this 
game cannot go on indefinitely, that sooner or later 
an appeal will have to be made to the people; in such 
an event, all the misdeeds and intrigue of the pre- 
sent will surely invite their own reward. In every 
instance the Central Government and the Congress 
leadership have scrupulously avoided the most 
obvious and democratic course of seeking a fresh 
verdict from the people which alone is capable of 
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ensuring the emergence of a more or less stable 
government. . This is true of UP as much as of Pun- 
jab and Bihar, even as it was found to be true earlier 
in the case of West Bengal. 

Democracy cannot be run on the basis of endless 
defections by unscrupulous politicians or on the 
basis of misinterpretation and misuse of the Con- 
stitution and constitutional figureheads. The truth 
that the popular verdict in the Fourth General 
Election was necessarily a negative one against those 
who had wielded power unchallenged for two deca- 
des has to be recognised. Once this is understood, 
it follows that in keeping with the time-honoured 
norms of parliamentary democracy, wherever there 
is lack of stablity either due to differences among the 
constituent units of non-Congress coalitions or due 
to the combined machinations of vested interests and 
their agents operating at the Centre, there is need to 
asx the people to vote again on the basis of the rich 
new experience gained in the last 12 or 13 months, 
It is precisely this prospect that appears to unnerve 
the central leadership of the Congress which sees 
that the State bosses of the Party are today the most 
hated men in India’s public life. 

Unless the Union Government is honest enough 
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to admit to itself that the game it has been playing 
on benalf of the Congress has only increased insta- 
bility and confusion in the States and rendered even 
a semblance of proper administration a thing of the 
past, there can be little hope of restoration of nor- 
mal conditions in the country. In the last few 
months the Centre by its puppet shows has under- 
mined public faith in constitutional advance to a 
great extent; it has in fact been mainly responsible 
for the cracks now showing in the democratic base. 
What has happened in Bihar is surely not the end of 
the story, for even a new Government backed by 
the United Front, although it will no doubt be far 
superior to the ousted regime, cannot ensure stability 
because of the small margin which provides scope 

‘ for vested interests to resume organising defections 
based on inducements. 

The answer clearly is ‘a mid-term pollin all the 
States which have gone through varying periods of 
excruciating instability and confusion. Instead of 
trying to put off a poll as long as possible, as some 
Central leaders would like to, it would be wise and 
in the interest of strengthening democracy if the 
Centre forthwith decides upon immediate mid-term 
elections in all the affected States. 


WHEN GIANTS STUMBLE 


resolved”. With his 


~ a week of high-tension excite- 
ment with events overpowering 
personalities, there has come a 
discernible direction in the deve- 
lopments, both at home and 
abroad. 

Senator Eugene McCarthy’s 
formidable anti-war poll in the 
Hampshire primary has not come 
as a Stray reverse for President 
Johnson’s Vietnam policy. The 
run on gold has in fact under- 
lined the same crisis : for, it is 
Vietnam once again that has 
shown up the Achilles’ heel not 
only of the gigantic US armada 
but of the almighty dollar as 
well. 

This spectacular slump in 
Washington’s prestige has made 
the entire US outfit in New 
Delhi uncomfortable. Their tradi- 
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tional swagger was missing even 
in the UNCTAD Lobby, while 
the pro-Washington elements in 
the various Ministries, from Food 
to Finance, have been trying to 
delude themselves that the crisis 
facing US economy and politics 
is only a passing phase, without 
any long-range implications. 

It is the reflection of this men- 
tality that one could detect in 
Sri Morarji Desai’s statement on 
the world gold crisis in Parlia- 
ment on Monday: while the 
Finance Minister was right in 
saying that Indian interests 
would not be disturbed by this 
development—rather gold smug- 
gling into this country may go 
down—he displayed a superficial 
grasp of the situation when he 
said that the crisis ‘has been 


political 
proclivities and narrow conserva- 
tism, it would have been naive 
for anybody to expect Sri Desai 
to underline the basic malady of 
the US crisis, namely the most 
wasteful war in history now being 
waged by Johnson in Vietnam. 

It was significant that only 
the day before, Sri R.K. Nehru 
returning from his two-month 
US tour made the forthright cri- 
ticism that American liberal opi- 
nion wanted from India “more 
outspoken and constructive criti- 
cism of the military approach” of 
the present US- policy, 
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Į: the Right abroad has been 
facing a severe attack, the 
situation at home shows the same 
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trend though ina very different 
context. Over the Congress 
ticket for the Rajya Sabha elec- 
tion, Sri C.B. Gupta put his veto 
on both Sri K.D. Malaviya and 
Sri Chandra Sekhar. But he had 
to givein half way when Sri 
Chandra Sekhar could get the 
ticket—no comfort for the Birla 
lobby. 

The fall of the Bihar Soshit 
Ministry was a big blow for the 
Syndicate. Sri Kamaraj’s Syndi- 
cate-inspired plan for minority 
marionettes replacing United- 
front Ministries has proved a 
total fiasco with the ignomi- 
nious exit of Dr P.C. Ghosh and 
Sri B.P. Mandal and a worsening 
plight for Sri Gill. In fact, this 
puppet strategy has helped to 
disintegrate the Congress itself. 

The revolt inside Bihar Con- 
gress is so serious that political 
observers do: not expect any 
patch-up of the rift possible at 
all. Dr Ram Subhag  Singh’s 
mission was a failure and so 
was Sri Chavan’s futile tele- 
phonic intervention. As things 
stand today, the Congress in 
Bihar has lost all prospect of 
staging a come-back to power, 
and this by itself will have its 
inevitable repercussion at the 
Centre, where Bihar, along with 
UP, dominates Congress politics. 

Animmediate by-product of 
this will be that the Congress 
nominees for the Raiya Sabha 
may face serious reverses—there- 
by slicing down further the al- 
ready reduced strength of the 
Congress in the Rajya Sabha; 
- against 51 retiring Congress MPs 
in the Upper House, the High 
Command has chosen only 30 
candidates for the April poli—an 
indication of the shape of things 
to come in the Rajya Sabha, 
reflecting the changed balance of 
forces in the States. 

This has been most conspi- 
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cuous in Bihar where Sri Morarji 
Desai’s favourite, the M.P. Sinha 
group, is as much in distress as 
the discredited K.D. Sahay fac- 
tion. Conversely, the United 
Front has not only been able to 
come back to power with a better 
score, but its inner alignments 
might help it to be less depen- 
dent on the Jan Sangh and the 
Raja of Ramgarh. The accre- 
tion of strength for the anti- 
Right elements is undisputed. 
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ECENT events however have 

also shown that Reaction does 
not take its setbacks lying down: 
and wherever the Left has made 
an advance the intrigues of its 
adversaries have been stepped 
up. The post-Holi communal 
clashes in Calcutta are the clea- 
rest pointers to this danger, a 
danger which West Bengal’s Left 
parties have to constantly guard 
against. 

It is significant that Guru 
Golwalkar paid a visit to Calcutta 
almost immediately after the fall 
of the P.C. Ghosh puppet Minis- 
try and the United Front won 
their demand for a mid-term poll. 
Reports indicate that his closed- 
door meeting in Calcutta discus- 
sed steps for combatting the 
Communists and he announced 
the 1968 target of forty thousand 
RSS volunteers for West Bengal. 
This meeting, significantly, was 
attended by two prominent West 
Bengal Congress leaders (one of 
whom was a Minister in the 
P.C. Ghosh Cabinet) and also 
a leader of Sri Ashu Ghosh’s 
INDF. i 

The danger of communal 
violence trying to scuttle or dis- 
tort democratic movement in this 
country is as old as the freedom 
struggle against the British. 
Whether the recent fracas in 
Kerala also had a similar back- 


ground is not yet clear, though 
nobody in New Delhi would be 
surprised if it were so. 

In the capital the Prime 
Minister’s air dash to Calcutta 
came as a total surprise to many 
circles. It is understood that it 
was hurriedly arranged on the 
night before, so much so that 
even press correspondents could 
not be picked up to accompany 
the Prime Minister. 

Judging by the impact of this 
lightning visit to the communal 
trouble-spots in Calcutta, one 
can hardly overlook its signi- 
ficance. In contrast to the drift 
that marked the Centre’s handl- 
ing of communal violence in 
Meerut and Karimgunj, Smt 
Gandhi has by this prompt 
initiative, in true Nehru style, 
helped to attach a sense of all- 
India urgency to the entire ques- 
tion which has been rather badly 
neglected in the last one year. 
New Delhi observers would con- 
cede that Smt Gandhi’s action 
would help to revive the sagging 
sense of security in the minority 
community. 

There are good grounds for 
believing that Sri Atulya Ghosh’s 
faction in West Bengal Congress 
did not very much relish this un- 
expected intervention by the 
Prime Minister, and one would 
not be surprised if some of the 
critical references to it in the 


Calcutta press were inspired 
by such displeasure. Pre- 
sumably, there is the further 


anxiety in those circles that by 
such interventions, Smt Gandhi 
is strengthening her claim to vet 
the Pradesh Congress list for the 
mid-term poll. No doubt, her 
active cooperation would now 
be very much sought for to win 
Muslim votes for the Congress. 
Against the background of the 
big shots of West Bengal Con- 
gress (including the Dada, Sri 
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Atulya Ghosh himself) being 
conspicuous by their absence in 
the drive to restore communal 
amity, Smt Gandhi’s Calcutta 


visit has added to their dis- 
comfiture and annoyance. ; 
At the central level, this 


entire episode has marked a big 
‘ setback for Sri Chavan’s prestige. 
The fact that he had so far re- 
peatedly failed to promptly react 
tothe series of communal out- 
bursts in different parts of the 
country did not enhance his 
standing as an alert and efficient 
Home Minister. And now when 
he preferred to stick to his re- 
latively insignificant appoint- 
ments in Maharashtra while 
curfew had to be clamped down 
in Calcutta asa result of the 
outbreak of communal violence, 
there would bean additional 
minus point against him. Smt 
Gandhi’s air-dash to the affected 
spot has brought out in sharper 
relief Sri Chavan’s persistent in- 
capacity to handle this highly ex- 
plosive issue of communal vio- 
lence in the country today. 
Few in New Delhi have for- 
gotten Sri Chavan’s rather ex- 
traordinary inability to visit 
Meerut, less than fifty miles from 
the Capital, when large-scale 
communal violence broke out 
there recently. 


BUSINESS TAKES ITS TOLL 


Coupled with the total fiasco 
of his Governor-based plan of 
toppling non-Congress Minis- 
tries by distorting constitutional 
conventions, Sri Chavan’s singu- 
larly inept handling of the com- 
munal question has earned him 
no encomium. All this is bound 
to have its inevitable repercus- 
sions in the prevailing power- 
balance at the Centre. 

Incidentally, some of the over- 
exuberant admirers of Sri 
Chavan have added to the oddity 
of the situation by putting up 
posters on his birthday wishing 
him long life sothat he may 
“save India’—a rather extraordi- 
nary claim when the accepted 
public protocol in this country 
for even the most ambitious has 
been to meekly serve India. No 
doubt, the Home Minister is 
embarrassed by such fulsome 
birthday wishes. 

x x x 
HERE is an element of un- 
disguised anxiety in New 
Delhi at the reports of President 
Ayub’s continued illness and its 
likely effect on Pakistan’s poli- 
tics. 

While the mystery about the 
nature of the ailment is still un- 
resolved—there is no confirma- 
tion that he has been stricken by 
cancer—it is generally taken for 


granted here that even if Presi- 
dent Ayub recovers, he would 
not be in a position to fully con- 
duct his official work: in other 
words, the question of presidential 
succession from now on is likely 
to loom large in Pakistan. After 
Ayub, Who?—is a question 
which concerns India perhaps as 
much as Pakistan. 

According to information 
available in New Delhi, the two 
principal contenders in the ex- 
pected succession struggle are 
General Musa and Mr Bhutto. 
While General Musa is believed 
to command the support of the 
Army Headquarters, Mr Bhutto’s 
influence over the younger 
officers is not at all negligible. 
Besides, Mr Bhutto emerged out 
of the Indo-Pak conflict of 1965 
as the spokesman of the angry 
elements in West Pakistan, frus- 
trated at the failure to capture 
Kashmir valley. 

The apprehension noticeable 
in New Delhiis that President 
Ayub’s decline in health might 
touch off a veribable civil war 
in Pakistan, and such situation 
can be turned into a diversionary 
adventure against this conntry. 
Besides, Mr Bhutto’s marked 
attachment to Peking has never 
been missed in New Delbi. 
March19 ` 


Drug-makers Mint Money 
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India is a text-book example of - 


how a country, emerging out of 
colonial domination, can adopt 
policies which put private gain 
before public welfare, and favour 
foreign capital and enterprise 
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G. N. ACHARYA 
even if it thwarts indigenous 
development. 

The industry has at present 
2,249 licensed units for the 
manufacture of drugs and a 
variety of pharmaceutical pre- 
parations. But the bulk of them 
are small. In line with the 


inclinations and methods of our 
businessmen in other fields, many 
of these firms are more interested 
in trade than in manufacture. 
The bigger units, five per cent of 
the number, produce 80 per cent 
of the total value of output. 

The output has grown pheno- 


MAINSTREAM 


menally in money terms, though 
not in terms of need. In 1947, 
the year of our political freedom, 


their value was only Rs 10 
crores. In 1966, it was Rs 175 
crores. Even this, of course, 


compares poorly with the de- 
veloped countries. Great Bri- 
tain’s output in 1965 was equal 
to Rs 550 crores, and of the 
USA in 1964 was of the order 
of Rs 1,780 crores. What is 
more important and distressing is 
the fact that the per capita ex- 
penditure on modern medicine 
in India today is about four 
rupees a year. 

The only study into the 
financial structure and owner- 
ship of pharmaceutical firms, 
made by Prof R. K. Hazari and 
Sri H. G. Lakhani has been 
published in Economic and 
Political Weekly (July 1, 1967) of 
which Dr Hazari has since be- 
come the Editor. They surveyed 
88 pharmaceutical firms in 
Maharashtra where the bulk of 
the industry is located. 

They found that “in 1964 
nine wholly owned foreign com- 
panies accounted for 35 per cent 
of the total assets and 42 per 
cent of sales (net of excise). 
Another 15 companies with fore- 
ign majority ownership had 50 
per cent of the total assets and 
40 per cent of the sales.” Thus 
24 foreign-controlled companies 
had 85 per. cent ofthe total 
assets and 82 percent of the 
total sales. 

Dr Hazari’s study also found 
that “in 1964 the wholly foreign- 
owned companies were each earn- 
ing a cash profit (profit after tax 
before depreciation) which would 
bring their investment back within 
two years. Foreign majority com- 
panies were taking a little more 
than four years to get back 
their investment.” 

In a subsequent article I 
shall discuss what little is known 
of the causes and consequences 
of this extraordinary develop- 
ment. Here, I would like to 
note that the Public Sector’s 
share in the total value of output 
of the industry is only three to 
four per cent at present. The 
only public sector project of some 
importance that has been in pro- 
duction for some time is the 
anti-biotic factory at Pimpri. 
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The Rs 20 crore anti-biotic pro- 
ject at Rishikesh, and the 
Synthetics project at Hyderabad, 
both built with Soviet collabora- 
tion have nearly reached the pro- 
duction stage. 
Organic Chemicals at Panvel is 
also likely to reach the produc- 
tion stage soon. 

These plants, if they get over 
their teething troubles and are 
run as public sector projects 
should be run, may make some 
difference to the cost pattern of 
essential drugs. Before the com- 
bined forces of privately owned 
pharamceutical firms, their allies 
in government and their hire- 
lings or dupes in the medical 
profession, begin their howls 
against the public sector plants, 
itis necessary to state the right 
criteria by which they should be 
judged. 

There is the reiterated charge 
that the public sector projects 
are not “‘businesslike.” If this 
refers to the motivations of such 
projects, the charge is irrelevant. 
It is not the business of govern- 
ment to be “businesslike’’ in its 
motives. If it refers to efficiency 
in management, the charge imp- 
lies an unwarranted and flattering 
assumption in favour of private 
enterprise. The lack of efficiency 
is the most “private” part of 


‘private enterprise. This will be 


found out in no time if private 
industry is subject to the same 
type of public scrutiny and 
accountability to which the 
public sector plants are properly 
and necessarily subject. The 
caste and principle of employ- 
ment in top jobs, with supreme 


`- unconcern of merits—glaring 


instances of which are pro- 
gressively coming to light—is 
enough to ensure inefficiency. 

This does not however, mean 
that managerial inefficiency is to 
be tolerated in public-sector pro- 
jects. Itis in fact less tolerable 
because its public consequences 
are greater than in thecase of the 
private séctor. Our public sec- 
tor projects have lacked in deve- 
lopment efficiency principally be- 
cause of bureaucratic control 
that has never answered the effi- 
ciency criterion. 

There may also be another 
sense in which the charge of be- 
ing unbusinesslike may have 
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some relevance. This is the lack 
of coherence in the cost-price 
relationship. But no public sec- 
tor project can match the moral- 
ly irresponsible cost-price policy 
of the pharmaceutical industry, 
wherever free enterprise econo 

my operates. Thus, for instance,” 
Dr M.A. Philips in a letter to 
The Pharmaceutical Journal, a 
British trade weekly (January 7, 
1967), wrote : “I would say that 
the world prices should be in all 
cases based fundamentally on 
production costs, plus reasonable 
profit—not a profit of between 
1,000 per cent and 3,000 per 
cent.” 

The pricing policies of the 
Pharmaceutical industry were 
brought under high level attack 
by a United States Senate inves- 
tigating committee headed by the 
late Mr Estes Kefauver. The 
main finding of the investigation 
in respect of drugs, automobiles, 
steel, and bakeries are now avail- 
able in the intrepid racket-busting 
Senator’s book: In a Few Hands. 

Of particular interest to India 
is the case of reserpine, widely 
used in the treatment of hyper- 
tension. Thisisa derivative of 
an Indian medicinal plant, 
Rauwolfia, or ‘Sarpagandhi.” 
The well-known Bombay physi- 
cian, Dr Rustom Jal Vakil was 
primarily responsible for adopt- 
ing it for the treatment of hyper- 
tension. 

The Kefauver Committee 
found that the largest sales of 
this: drug in the United States 
were made under the brand name 
Serpasil, by the Swiss company, 
CIBA. The price to the drug- 
gist for 1,000 tablets was 39 
dollars 50 cents. The consumer 


paid 65 dollars 83 cents. The 
committee was informed by 
another firm, Mckesson and 


Robbins that the factory cost was 
63 cents per 1,000 tablets. 

“Its price to the druggist is 
two dollars 75 cents; the price 
to the patient is less than five 
dollars. Thus the same product 
can be purchased by the public 
for as low as five dollars or as 
high as 65 dollars. It all depends 
on whether the doctor prescribes 
by generic name or by a highly 
advertised brand name.” (Pages 
39-40 of the Pelican edition). 

It was however, another 
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remark made ina report of the 
Kefauver committee (Senate 
Report No 448) which strength- 
ened the hands of the devoted 
few who were demanding a simi- 


lar inquiry in India. The report 
said in part : 
“India which does grant 


patents on drug products, pro- 
vides an interesting case example. 
The prices in India for the broad- 
spectrum anti-biotics, Aureomy- 
cin, and Achromycin, are among 
the highest in the world. As 
a matter of fact, in drugs 
generally, India ranks among 
the highest priced nations 
in the world—a case of an inverse 
relation between per capita in- 
come and the level of drug 
prices.”’ 

The Pharmaceutical firms 
which played no mean part in the 
lobby that ultimately killed the 
Patents Bill which had been intro- 
duced in the last Parliament, 
tried their hardest to prevent any 
inquiry. But this became difficult 
after the British Minister of 
Health and the Secretary of State 
for Scotland, appointed in May 
1965, a committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Sainsbury 
to look into the relationship of 
the pharmaceutical industry in 
Great Britain with the national 
Health service. 

We have got into the shame- 
lessly imitative behaviour of doing 
anything after tbe British and the 
Americans have set the example. 
And so, by a notification’ issued 
by the Commerce Ministry on 
August 25, 1965, the Tariff Com- 
mission was asked to inquire into 
the prices of 18 basic drugs and 
69 of their essential formulations. 

The basic drugs covered are 
Vitamins A, B 12 and C; Sul- 
phadiazine, used for many forms 
of infection; the four anti-biotics, 
Pencillin, Streptomycin, Chloram- 
phenical and Tetracycline; two 
anti-malarial drugs, Amodiaquin 
and Chloroquin; the Anti-dysen- 
teric drug, Iodo-Chlor-hydroxy- 
quinoline; three Anti-diabetic 
drugs, .Chlorpropamide, Tolbu- 
tamide and Insulin; two Anti- 
Tubercular drugs, INH and PSA; 
Tetanus Anti-toxin, and Predni- 
solone used in the treatment of 
many forms of arthritis. 

The basic point of the refer- 
ence is “to recommend measures 
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necessary to bring dowa the 
level of prices of drugs, phar- 
maceutical chemicals and inter- 
mediaries, and the formulations 
of the basic drugs.” Investigat- 
ing cost structure and determin- 
ing permissible limits of profits 
at different levels of trade from 
producers to retailers, are inci- 
dental to the primary job of 
bringing down prices. 

The Commission has now 
concluded its inquiries, and along 
with the technical assessors assi- 
gned to it, is scheduled to begin 
its final series of sittings to dis- 
cuse its draft report at Bombay 
from March 25, Its way has 
been smoothed by the pattern 
set by the British Sainsbury 
committee which, apart from 
any evidence tendered before it, 
initiated several inquiries of its 
own. The Tariff Commission 
too has arranged for its own 
Cost Accounts Officers to inves- 
tigate 34 units manufacturing 
specified drugs as well as for- 
mulations. 

In any consideration of drug 
prices brand names play an 
important part. Some of the 
ramifications of inter-company 
arrangements on brand names 
have been heard inthe case of 
the US Vs Chas. Pfizer & Co 
and others. It involves five 
companies, three separate drugs 
and seven brand names. After 
labyrinthine proceedings lasting 
six years, it came on for hearing 
before a US District Court in 
New York city last November. 
Our press being what it is, not a 
line of the proceedings have been 
reported so far; and we may have 
to wait for foreign trade journals 
to glean some useful information. 

Nothing has been reported 
too of the Sainsbury committee. 
Its principal recommendation is 
the abolition of brand names. 
Asserting that the importance 
of drugs and medicines for human 
welfare imposes a special res- 
sponsibility on both the industry 
and the Health Departments, the 
committee insists that all drugs 
must be sold under improved 
names, and not brand names. 
As The British Medical Journal 
pertinently points out, ‘this 
should help to make clinical 
therapeutics easier and perhaps 
more rational.” (October 7, 1967). 


Right now that particular jungle 
needs a lot of cleaning up in 
India. 

After the Sainsbury report the 
Drug Controller, Government 
of India had little hesitation in 
recommending to the Tariff 
Commission that manufacturers 
should be compelled to market 
their products only under gen- 
eric names, “as formulations 
under brand names are marketed 
at higher prices.” The Organisa- 
tion of Pharmaceutical Produ- 
cers of India and the Indian 
Chemical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, representing the foreign- 
owned and foreign-controlled 
section of the industry, have 
vehemently opposed the pro- 
posal. 

Representatives of foreign 
firms — unfortunately mostly 
Indians—who appeared before 
the Commission argued vehemen- 
tly that the variations in the 
prices of different brands was 
justified. They urged that there 
was some special merit in the 
formulations—into pills, capsules, 
injections or liquids—as distinct 
from the composition and the 
process. At one stage of the 
proceedings, Sri S. Subramaniam, 
one of the members of the Com- 
mission remarked: “branding 
1s very painful.” The represen- 
tatives of the industry did not 
appreciate the pun. 

_ Tf Sri Subramaniam’s remark 
Is a clueto the working of the 
Commission’s mind, the gimmick 
of fancy names to boost sales 
appears to be played out. Presi- 
dent Johnson—than whom no 
manufacturer could hope for a 
better champion—recently re- 
cited a comic verse while speak- 
ing in support of a Federal meat 
control law. 

Mary had a little lamb 

And when she saw it sicken 
She shipped it off to packing- 

town 

And now it is labelled chicken. 

The chicken of the drug in- 
dustry in India is about to face 
its first challenge as the Tariff 
Commission’s report gets ready. 
But it is not afraid. It has 
plenty of friends in and out of 
Government. What they can do 
and what should be done to stop 
them deserve consideration in 
another article. 
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Remembering Bhagat Singh 


SATYA M. RAI 


On March 23, the nation remembers every year the martyrdom of Bhagat Singh in 1931. 


TE two myths that need to 

be exploded in the history of 
freedom movement in India are, 
frst, freedom was won almost 
entirely by the efforts of the 


. Indian National Congress thro- 


ugh non-violent means; and 
secondly, the Punjab played an 
insignificant part in the national 
movement. A cursory survey 
of the records in the National 
Archives will convince any 
objective scholar about the 
terror in which the revolutiona- 
ries held the British masters. 

It is gratifying to note that 
studies have been conducted 
recently by a number of scholars 
who have exalted the role of 
militant nationalism and revolu- 
tionary movements in India. 

Secondly, if the role of the 
revolutionary movements in 
winning freedom from the 
hated British rule is accepted, 
then it has to be admitted that 
the Punjab and Bengal were the 
two provinces which led the 
various revolutionary struggles. 
If they could not be successful, 
that should not belittle the 
supreme sacrifices that they made 
to liberate their country from 
‘the imperialist yoke. 

Bhagat Singh was one of 
those revolutionaries, who put 
his life at stake to arouse the 
conscience of the nation. He 
was inspired by the Ghadar 
leader Kartar Singh Saraba and 
many other revolutionaries. He 
organised the Bharat Nau Jawan 
Sabha in 1926 in the Punjab. It 
aimed at the establishment of a 
“complete independent republic of 
the labourers and peasants”, and 
to “infuse a spirit of patriotism 
into the hearts of the youth of 
the country” and to “express 
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sympathy with and to assist 
the economic, industrial and 
social movements which while 
being free from communal senti- 
ment are intended to take us 
nearer to our ideal.” 

The meetings of the Nau 
Jawan Sabha were addressed 
by well-known revolutionaries 
like Dr Bhupendra Nath Dutt, 
S.A. Dange and Philips Spratt 
of the British Communist Party— 
with a view to disseminating re- 
volutionary ideas among the 
youth. The Sabha also organis- 
eda series of meetings “to ex- 
pound new ideas on religion and 
freedom. One such meeting was 
addressed by Jawaharlal Nehru. 


The Sabha took a leading 
part in organising demonstra- 
tions against the “Simon Com- 
mission” and organised a large 
public meeting to condemn the 
cowardly attack on Lala Lajpat 
Rai. The blows on the chest 
of Lalaji caused permanent in- 
jury to his heart, resulting in his 
death on November 17, 1928. The 
revolutionaries—Bhagat Singh, 
Chandra Shekhar Azad, Kailash 
Pati, Rajguru, Yashpal and some 
others, at a secret meeting de- 
cided to avenge the murder of 
their great leader by killing both 
Scott and Saundars—the police 
officials responsible for attack 
on Lajpat Rai. Saundars was 
killed on December 17, 1928 in 
front of the police station, near 
DAY College, Lahore by Azad, 
Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and Jai 
Gopal. None of them could be 
arrested by the police. 


The Punjab revolutionaries 
were also in contact with the 
revolutionaries in Bengal, UP, 
Rajasthan and Bihar. They met 


in Delhi on September 8 and 9 at 
Kotla Ferozeshah and decided 
to centralise the work of all re- 
volutionary parties under the 
Hindustan Socialist Republican 
Association ‘‘which declared 
Socialist State in India as its 
avowed objective.’ They also 
planned to set up a Socialist 
Republican Army and to that 
end decided to raise funds by 
organising raids on banks, post 
offices and government treasurics 
in order to effectan armed re- 
volution in the country. Some 
of the members were in contact 
with the Communist leaders and 
were in favour of having some 
sort of a working alliance with 
them but dropped the idea when 
they came to know that the 
Communists considered armed 
action by individuals to be harm- 
ful to the movement. Comment- 
ing on this late Ajoy Ghosh, 
who was one of the members of 
HSRA, wrote: “While we did 
not look upon Communists as 
revolutionists—revolution for us 
meant primarily armed action— 
we felt one with them in many 
respects: in their hatred for im- 
perialism, in their opposition to 
constitutionalism and insistence 
on direct action in their striv- 


ing for Socialism’ (Ajoy 
Ghosh, Articles and Speeches 
p 19.) 


Soon after Saundars’ murder, 
Bhagat Singh met Jatindra Nath 
Das of Calcutta who agreed to 
train some workers of the HSR \ 
in the making of bombs and 
explosives. A bomb factory 
was set up at Agra after Bhagat 
Singh, Bijay Kumar Sinha and 
two others had undergone the 
training course with Jatin Das. 
In the meantime the Govern- 
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.ment of India introduced the 
“Public Safety Bill” and “the 
Trades Dispute Act” which though 
rejected by the Central Legisla- 
ture had been promulgated by 
the Governor General under his 
special powers. The Nau Jawan 
Sabha had vigorously opposed 
these bills atits meetings but the 
Government didnot respond to 
the public sentiments. The HSRA 
at a meeting decided that bomb 
should be thrown in the Central 
Assembly Hall asa mark of the 
nation’s protest against the 
Bills. Bhagat Singh and Balu- 
keshwar Dutt volunteered to 
take up the job and threw bomb 
made at the Agra factory, in the 
Central Assembly Hall with a 
view to terrorising the British 
administration. They did not 
try to escape after this act but 
shouted at the top of their voice, 
“Long Live Revolution! Down 
with Imperialism! Workers of 
the World Unite!” Bhagat Singh 
and B. K. Dutt admitted their 
responsibility and spelled out 
motives for their heroic action: 

(a) It was not directed 
against any individual, but only 
wanted to demonstrate to the 
world India’s humiliation and 
helplessness; 
~ (b) it symbolised the over- 
riding domination of an irres- 
ponsible and autocratic rule—an 
institution that stood as a menac- 
ing monument to the strangling 
power of exploiters and the 
serfdom of the helpless labourers; 

(c) to register protest on 
behalf of those who’ had no other 
means left to give expression to 
their heart-rending agony; 

(d) it was to make the deaf 
hear and to give the heedless a 
timely warning; 

(e) to mark the end of the 
era of utopian non-violence of 
whose futility the rising genera- 
tions had been fully convinced; 

(f) to emphasise the historic 
lesson that “betters de cachets” 
and “Bastilles’’ could not crush 
the revolutionary movement in 
France and “Siberian Mines” 
could not extinguish the Russian 
Revolution. Ordinances and 

“Safety Bills could not, therefore, 
snuff out the flame .of freedom 
in India. (Statement by Bhagat 
Singh and B.K. Dutt in Delhi be- 
fore Mr Leonard Niddleton, Ses- 
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sions Judge, Pioneer, June 6, 
1929.) 

If these heroes had desired they 
could have ambushed Sir John 
Simon who was sitting in} the 
President’s gallery at that time. 
But that was not their idea. 

Bhagat Singh and B.K. Dutt 
were sentenced to transportation 
for life. The accidental discovery 
of the bomb factory in Lahore 


-soon after, the subsequent arrests 


of Sukhdev, Kishori Lal and 
others and confessions made by 
Jai Gopal and Hans Raj Vohra 
(now Times of India correspon- 
dent in Washington), however, 
led to more round-ups and more 
confessions which resulted in the 
arrest of most of the active wor- 
kers and leadership of the 
HSRA. Some workers went 
underground. The episode 
of ‘Ghadar’ was repeated 
when unable to stand police tor- 
ture, no less than seven—two of 
them members of the Central 
Committee of the HSRA—tur- 
ned approvers. The exposure of 
the conspiracy led to the trial 
of the revolutionaries which came 
to be known as the Labore Con- 


` spiracy Case of 1929. Bhagat 


Singh and B.K. Dutt were imp- 
licated in the new case. The 
revolutionaries in prison decided 
to make use of the case for a 
“definite political purpose”. 
While every effort was to be 
made to save those who could be 
saved, their main objective was 
to expose “the sbam justice of 
the British Government.” (Ajoy 


Ghosh, Articles and Speeches, 
p 20). 
These young heroes, thus, 


carried the struggle into the jail. 
Bhagat Singh and Dutt went on 
hunger strike against the maltreat- 
ment of the political prisoners in 
jail. Their main demands were 
the placing of all political pri- 
soners in a single class, better 
diet, newspapers and reading 
material and writing facilities. 
Almost all the revolutionaries 
joined in the hunger strike. Even 
Baba Sohan Singh Bhakna who 
had already served 14 years in the 
Andaman and Indian jails and 
was about to be released, went on 
hunger strike despite his ill- 
health, advanced age and threats 
to the effect that he would lose 
his remissions and would have 


three days. 


to remain in prison much longer. 

The strike continued for sixty- 

The hunger strikers 
preferred violent resistance when 
the authorities attempted forced 
feeding by means of a rubber 
tube. Some of the revolutionaries 
swallowed flies to induce vomit- 
ting. (Ibid, 22). Determined to 
break the revolutionaries, the 
jail officials removed all water 
from their cells and placed milk. 
instead in the pitchers. The 
hunger strikers who went towards 
the pitchers in search of water, 
were disappointed to see milk. 
They were not given water despite 
repeated requests. Their throats 
were parched and tongues got 
swollen. They were furious and 
many of them hurled the pitchers 
of milk against the door of their 
cells. The jail authorities had to 
yield. Water was restored. The 
condition of some of the revolu- 
tionaries became serious and 
Jatin Das was on the verge of 
death. Sympathetic strikes were 
undertaken by the political pri- 
soners all over the Punjab jails 
and at other places. Powerful 
mass movement had grown out- 
side to support the demands of the 
revolutionaries. It found its echo 
in England as well and questions 
were asked in Parliament on the 
condition of Indian prisons. 
_ Bhagat Singh who was the 
inspiration behind this agitation, 
went around to see how his com- 
rades were faring on the plea of 
consultation and would sit by the 
side of Jatin Das for hours. The 
Government: got worried at the 
unity and determination of these 
young patriots and when Jatin 
Das’s condition became very 
serious, resulting ultimately in 
his death, they yielded. A com- 
mittee with non-official majority 
was appointed to recommend 
changes in jail rules. After the 
committee, which met the politi- 
cal prisoners, assured them that 
most of their demands would be 
conceded, the revolutionaries 
withdrew the strike. . 

In the meantime, the trial 
continued in the court for nine 
months during which little pro- 
gressed was made. Suddenly the 
proceedings were stopped and by 
a Special Ordinance, the Viceroy 
ordered to try the revolutionaries 
under the “Lahore Conspiracy 
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Case Ordinance” of 1930. A 
Special Tribunal was set up: under 
which the requirements of law- 
yers, defence witnesses and pre- 
sence of the accused in the courts 
were dispensed with. This extra- 
ordinary measure was taken to 
defeat the tactics of the accused 
to use the trial for political pro- 
paganda. The Government was 
also aware that under the ordi- 
nary legal procedure, the case 
would end in fiasco. The case 
had aroused such popular enthu- 
siasm that the Government was 
afraid that it might shake their 
.regime. The revolutionaries rais- 
ed slogans such ds “Inquilab 
Zindabad? while entering the 
Court. The President of the 
Special Tribunal ordered that the 
revolutionaries should be hand- 
cuffed for raising slogans when 
entering the Court, a practice 
that had been continued by them 
in the Magistrate’s Court and 
even in the High Court. On 
revolutionaries’ resistance to such 
an order, the police used force in 
a brutal manner, as described by 
Ajoy Ghosh : 

“There in the presence of 
lawyers and visitors, scores of 
policemen armed with lathis and 
batons pounced upon us. This 
was the order they had been 
waiting for. We fought back 
with bare fists but the odds 
against us were too heavy. 
Blows rained on our heads, on 
our chests, on our arms. Thrown 
on the ground, we were kicked 
and beaten with lathis. We were 
removed from the court by force, 
bloodstained and severely injured. 
The injuries were so serious that 
several comrades could not move 
for days together. 

“We demanded withdrawal of 
the order and assurance that such 
thing would not be repeated. 
This was not forthcoming. Jus- 
tice Agha Haider, the only Indian 
member of the Tribunal was so 
moved by the scene he had wit- 
nessed that he issued a statement 
that he had been no party to the 
order to handcuff us and to use 
force. A few days later the Tri- 
bunal was ‘reconstituted’, His 
name was missing from the “re- 
constituted Tribunal.” 

Bhagat Singh, Rajuguru and 
Sukhdev were convicted by this 
Special Court for their part in 
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list Republican Association and 
Army, murders of Saundars and 
Chanan Singh and their connec- 
tion with the Lahore bomb fac- 
tory. They were sentenced to 
death. 

The sentence enraged the peo- 
ple in the country. Appeal commi- 
ttees were set up in several dist- 
Ticts, Since there could be no 
appeal against the Special Court 
verdict, appeal for mercy was 
made to His Majesty the King 
against the express wishes of 
Bhagat Singh. The Sardar final- 
ly agreed to appeal for “delayed 
execution would mean a much 
higher pitch of revolutionary pro- 
paganda in the nationwide cam- 
paign for commutation of the 
death sentences.” 

The appeal committees col- 
lected as many as six lakh signa- 
tures, to a memorial to the Vic- 
eroy asking for the commutation 
of the death sentence of the 
Lahore Conspiracy Case prison- 
ers to transportation for life. 
The members of Nau Jawan Sabha 
like Sodhi Pindi Das, Gurdit 
Singh and Ahmed Din were very 
active in collecting signatures and 
organising defence. Bhagat Singh 
Day was observed throughout the 
province on February 17, 1931. 
The students absented themselves 
from the class and in a procession 
taken out in the afternoon, slo- 
gans like “Destroy the old Go- 
vernment!” and “We will not 
rest until we have shot all the 
high officials!” were raised. 
(Home—Political Records, File 
No. 4/21/31, 1931). ` 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya, 
in a telegram to the Viceroy 
appealed to him to use his pre- 
rogative of mercy in the case. 
The case for the petitioners was 
taken up in the Privy Council by 
D. N. Pritt, Horace Douglas and 
C. S. Sidney. (Ibid.). 

The people of India, thus, 
made all possible efforts to save 
these valiant fighters for Indian 
freedom. 

But Bhagat Singh himself was 
undeterred. Three days before 
he and his comrades were execut- 
ed, they said in a statement to 
the court that since they were 
charged with continuing war 
against the -British imperialism, 
they should be treated as war 


prisoners. They were not asking 
for mercy but wished that they 
should not be hanged like crimi- 
nals but should be shot like war 
prisoners. Thus, while the coun- 
try was engaged in making efforts 
to save Sardar’s life, he him- 
self wanted to die, for he was 
convinced that through his death 
alone he could best serve the 
cause of revolution. 

The appeal was heard by the 
Privy Council on February 11, 
1931 but was rejected. During the 
month that lapsed between the 
rejection of the appeal and 
execution of these brave soldiers 
(from February 18 to March 
23, 1931) several meetings were 
held which were marked for their 
bitterly anti-Government tone. 
There was an unusual spurt of 
violent speeches. Speaker after 
speaker urged the youth to give 
up the creed of non-violence and 
to destroy the cruel Government. 
Dr. Satyapal praised Bhagat 
Singh’s bravery and said: “These 
people dry up the gulf of life and 
death with their courage and 
perseverance.” (Home—Political 
Records, File No. 33/II, 1931). 
Subhas Chandra Bose remarked 
“Long live Bhagat Singh’ and 
“Long live Revolution” meant 
“one and the same thing.” (Ibid). 

Bhagat Singh’s heroism had 
caught the imagination of the 
youth of the Punjab to such an 
extent that many tried to follow 
his footprints. Hari Kishan 
made an attempt on the life of the 
Governor of the Punjab while 
the latter was addressing candi- 
dates at a convocation at Lahore. 
According to Hari Kishan’s 
father, Gurdasmal, this bold step 
had been taken up by his son 
“simply to have the darshan of 
Bhagat Singh in jail.” (Ibid). 

Bhagat Singh had endeared 
himself to the youth of the coun- 
try by his courage of conviction 
and the brave fight that he put 
up while in jail against the 
maltreatment of the authorities. 
Writing on Bhagat Singh, Ajoy 
Ghosh who was in jail with him 
wrote: 

“Bhagat Singh had none of 
the characteristics of the tradi- 
tional terrorist leader... .Im- 
petuous and strong-willed, he 
lacked the coolness and impertur- 
bability of Azad and would at 
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times fret and fume and lash at 
those who seemed to vacillate. 
But only seldom did he give 
offence and whenever he did so 
he felt mortified and begged for- 
giveness with such candour and 
sincerity that one could not bear 
any grudge against him. Of 
affectionate nature, tender to- 
wards ailing comrades, frank and 
open-hearted, with no trace of 
pettiness in his make-up, he was 
aman who claimed the love of 
all who were even acquainted 
with him.” 

Even Mahatma Gandhi had 
to admit that “‘there has never 
been, within living memory so 
much romance round any life as 
had surrounded that of Bhagat 
Singh.” (Quoted from Khushwant 
Singh, A History of the Sikhs, 
Vol. 2 Princeton, 1966, 226). 

In a calculated bid, the 
Government withdrew ban on 
many political organisations, so 
that they exhausted themselves 
before Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades were executed. The 
Governor of the Punjab de 
Montmorency ina letter to the 
Viceroy Lord Irwin on March 14, 
1931, wrote: “We are having a 
very difficult time here. With the 
removal of ‘bans’ the ‘Youth 
Leagues got busy on the immense 
campaign in favour of saving 
Bhagat Singh and his companions 
and Hari Kishan from the 
gallows. . We seem to be 
boiling up for a row as big and 
as serious as in 1919. . .” (Home- 
Political, File No. 33/[I 1931). 


The bans, however, were re- 
imposed only after the execu- 
tions. 

The execution date was kept 
a top secret. A look at the 
records of the period shows a 
chain of telegrams among the 
authorities about the date of the 
execution without mentioning 
names. These brave fighters were 
executed on March 23, 1931 in 
jail and even their bodies were 
not handed over to their rela- 
tives. So frightened were the 
authorities that they cremated 
them atthe banks of the Sutlej 
while the outside world had no 
knowledge about it. 

When the news leaked out, 
it spread like wild fire all over 
the country. Mourning meetings 
were held everywhere. In the 
Punjab, an All-India Bhagat 
Singh-Rajguru - and - Sukh Dev 
Memorial Committee was formed 
which included among its mem- 
bers, Dr M. A. Ansari, Subhash 
Chandra Bose, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Dr Saifuddin 
Kitchlew, Dr Satyapal, K. 
Santanam, K. M. Munshi and 
many others (Ibid, File No. 4/12, 
1931). Mahatma Gandhi, how- 
ever, declined to associate him- 
self with the Committee. Ina 
letter to the Secretary of the 
Memorial Committee, Anand 
Kishore, intercepted by the 
police, Gandhiji gave following 
reasons for not associating him- 
self with the Committee: “A 
memorial erected in honour of 
anybody undoubtedly means that 


the memorialists would copy the 
deeds of those in whose memory, 
they erect the memorial. It is 
also an invitation to posterity to 
copy such deeds. I am, there- 
fore, unable to identify myself in 
any way with the memorial.” 
(Ibid, dated June 20, 1931). 
Mahatma Gandhi’s refusal acted 
asa damper towards the move 
to set up a memorial and noth- 
ing was heard about it after this. 
The Government of India, tak- 
ing advantage of the situation, 
increased its repression, and took 
all conceivable measures to pre- 
vent the erection of this memorial 
and to break up the Memorial 
Committee. 

Since then, even twenty years 

after freedom has been achieved, 
no memorial has been raised to 
perpetuate the memory of these 
freedom fighters who had .chal- 
lenged the mighty empire and 
preferred death to a life under 
bondage. This is a sad com- 
mentary on the flickering enthu- 
siasm of the Indian people in 
general and of the people of the 
Punjab in particular, that no 
attempt has been made to erect 
a memorial to the memory of 
this “king among revolutionaries” 
except an ungainly statute at 
Jullundur City. 
_ Bhagat Singh’s mother had 
issued an appeal to the nation 
onthe eve of his thirty-eighth 
martyrdom anniversary to erect 
a memorial in Bhagat Singh’s 
name. Will this grateful nation 
pay any heed to it? 


Britain’s Stakes in Rhodesia 


Ore again Prime Minister 

Harold Wilson has declared 
that the use of force by Britain 
against Rhodesia would not be 
considered. Nor would Britain 
support the use of force by any 
other country or the United 
Nations. This has been the 
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British stand ever since Jan Smith 
promulgated the Unilateral Dec- 
laration of Independence (UDI) 
in November 1965. Since then, 
the British Government believes, 
no material change has taken 
place which could mar the pros- 
pect of constitutional settlement 


of the Rhodesian problem. 

The recent execution of five 
Africans by the Ian Smith regime, 
according to the official Britain, 
has not added anew dimension 
to the problem which still conti- 
nues to be viewed as one of defi- 
ance. Not the defiance of inter- 
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national community or the human 
rights enshrined in the UN Char- 
ter, but the defiance of the 
Queen. The Queen had granted 
reprieve to the three Africans— 
James Dlamini, Victor Mlambo 
and Duly Shadreck. Despite 
this, the White minority regime 
in Rhodesia executed them. 


What angered and shocked 
the official Britain was that Ian 
Smith should have flouted Lon- 
don and demonstrated that he 
and not Britain is in charge of 
Rhodesia. Ian Smith was known 
to be a “reasonable” man; and, 
the London Economist even went 
on to provide him with an alibi: 
‘his deviousness is rooted in 
weakness”; and that but for the 
pressure from an extremist sec- 
tion he would not have insulted 

the Queen in the manner he did. 


Shedding crocodile tears over 
the execution of African freedom 
_fighters is common to an influen- 
tial section of the British press. 
The myth of Ian Smith’s reason- 
ableness is sought to be reinforc- 
ed by relating Britain’s “impo- 
tence” to the claim that she is 
not helped by the UN to enforce 
the selective sanctions against 
Rhodesia. Britain’s latest assu- 
rances to the Commonwealth 
partners to back moves in the 
Security Council for-a world-wide 
ban on trade with Rhodesia hard- 
ly need be taken seriously. For, 
dexterously an escape clause has 
been laid down by the Common- 
wealth Secretary George Thomson 
at a meeting of the 27 nation 
Commonwealth sanctions-against- 
Rhodesia committee in London. 
The escape clause is that the 
proposed sanctions should be 
“practicable and effective”. The 
demand by several nations that 
Britain or other Commonwealth 
partners send forces to overthrow 
the Salisbury regime was turned 
down. President Kenneth 
Kaunda had even reiterated his 
offer of Zambian soil as a base 
for military action against 
Rhodesia. 

At the same time, however, Ian 
Smith announced that he was 
awaiting a report from Rhode- 
sia’s constitutional commission 
before making a decision about 
declaring a Republic. Earlier, 
` the Salisbury Sunday Mail had 
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reported that the illegal regime 
had been conducting an opinion 
survey on the issue of declaring 
Rhodesia a Republic, and that 
the number of supporters for this 
had gone up soon after the 
Queen granted reprieve to the 
three Africans. 

It is obvious that the pro- 
posed enlargement of sanctions 
against Rhodesia would not 
deter the defiant rulers in Salis- 
bury from the inhuman course 
they have adopted to prepetrate 
minority rule on the Africans and 
execute the freedom fighters. Ian 
Smith’s decision not to proceed 
with the hanging of 35 Africans 
is only a smokescreen to adopt 
new postures to completely dis- 
regard the international com- 
munity. For, thousands of men 
are rotting in Rhodesian jails 
with the death sentence hanging 
overhead. 

The British reluctance to use 
force or let other Common- 
wealth countries deploy it— 
which alone could ensure free- 
dom to the Africans—arises out 
of the immense financial stakes 
it has in Rhodesia: It is not 
born out of its love for a 
“negotiated and constitutional 
While the use of 
economic sanctions need not be 
discarded, their ineffectiveness, 
largely due to Britain’s rejection 
of any suggestion to tighten 
economic sanctions against the 
apartheid republic of South 
Africa, has been proved in the 
last two years. Britain not only 
stepped down from its earlier 
declaration that it would not re- 
cognise the illegal regime of Ian 
Smith but also conducted talks 
with the Rhodesian Premier on 
the British cruiser Tiger in 
December 1966. The Zimbabwe 
African Peoples’ Union then 
described these talks as further 
evidence that the British Govern- 
ment hardly meant what it pro- 
fessed. 

In conformity with its plan to 
bring down the Smith. regime 
within ‘‘six months’, a radio 
station was constructed at 
at Francistown (Botswana) to 
enable the British Broadcasting 
Corporation to beam more pro- 
grammes to Rhodesia. The BBC 
can claim the credit for popular- 
ising op and pop music which, 


unfortunately for Wilson, could 
not topple the illegal regime. 
Another measure intended to 
cripple the economy of Rhodesia 
was the so-called oil embargo. 
While the “embargo” continued 
the shipping companies of Bri- 
tain and her other allies in Wes- 
tern Europe, vied with one 
another in bringing shipments to 
Rhodesia through the Mozambi- 
can ports. According to Presi- 
dent Kaunda of Zambia, these 
companies had unloaded 700,000 
tons of petroleum products and 
sub-products since the ban was 
imposed. 

That this should have hap- 
pened despite what official Bri- 
tain pledged soon after the UDI 
is not surprising in view of the 
fact that her capital has gone 
into partnership with local white 
enterprise to create in the South- 
ern African sub-continent a 
source of raw material and a 
market for manufactured goods. 
The foreign interests and local 
Whites have thus entered into an 
alliance for maintaining the 
illegal regime of Ian Smith. 

This alliance for perpetrating 
minority rule has also been ex- 
tended to South Africa which is 
increasingly cooperating with 
Rhodesia. More than 70 percent 
of South Africa’s domestic bank 
deposits are held in British 
owned banks. The London-con- 
trolled Standard Bank accounts 
for South African assets worth 
£ 330 million, besides being one 
of the three dominant interests 
in Rhodesian banking. Nearly 
all the bigs of British industry 
figure among the firms which have 
invested in South Africa. About 
£45 million have been invested 
by the Imperial Chemical Indus- 
triesin South Africa. The Bri- 
tish Government holds majority 
shares of the company and has 
representation on its board. 
Among its recent ventures is the 
investment of £10 million in 
three munitions plants to manu- 
facture ammunition for the South 
African apartheid regime’s forces. 

Nearly 200 British companies 
have interests in Rhodesia. 
Barclays, the Standard Bank and 
the National Grindlays Bank 
dominated Rhodesia’s banking, 
according to African National 
Congress’s Great Power Con- 
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spiracy. The ANC pamphlet 
discloses that British manufactur- 
ing interests in Rhodesia include 
the Dunlop tyre factory in 
Bulawayo, the BMC assembly 
plant-at Umtali, the British 
American Tobacco and Cigarette 
factory in Salisbury, and Metal 
Works in Salisbury and Bula- 
wayo. 

Even in agriculture, British 
interests operate through Tate 
and Lyle; and in tobacco through 
British American Imperial To- 
bacco and?Gallahers. Lancashire 
Steel and Stewart and Lloyd are 
two international shareholders 
in RISCO (the Rhodesian Iron 
and Steel Corporation). 

Among the other British 
companies having interests in 
Rhodesia mainly through, or in 
collaboration with, South Afri- 
can Companies are : Schweppes, 
Unilever and African Explosives 
and Chemical Industries which is 
financed jointly by ICI and South 
African Diamond. The ship- 
building and engineering com- 


pany, John Brown holds 50 per- - 


cent shares in Rhodesian Alloys, 
with Rand gold-mining which is 
itself linked with the South 
African Diamond empire de 
Beers. Lonrho, a firm with 
enormous British Capital has 
direct interests in Rhodesian land 
and mining, motor assembly, and 
breweries as also in five subsidi- 
ary companies of its own South 
African subsidiary. To this com- 
pany goes the credit of building 
the Umtali-Beira pipeline which 
is the main source of Rhodesia’s 
oil and has been the nucleus of 
controversy over whether oil 
should be piped through it or 
not. 

British South Africa Company 
holds one of the biggest shares in 
Lonrho and in 1965 it joined 
with the London holding com- 
pany of Anglo-Americans to 
form a new Charter Consolidated. 
This deal, according to the Great 
Power Ccnspiracy is evidence 
enough that Rand continues as a 
centre of the South African eco- 
nomy as well as of the subconti- 
nent. The Anglo-Americans and 
other Rand Mining companies 
with interests in Rhodesia control 
this country’s mining and indus- 
try. The increasing cooperation 
between South Africa and Rho- 
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desia is obviously a result of the 
close financial ties between the 
British capital-dominated com- 
panies operating in these two 
White minority regimes in 
Southern Africa. 

Some of the important aspects 
of this cooperation were high- 
lighted by the UN Seminar on 
Apartheid, Racial Discrimination 
and Colonialism in Southern 
Africa, held in Zambia last year. 
The ANC then pointed out that 
South Africa which is largely an 
act of British creation through 
the 1910 Act of Union, took far- 
reaching steps to save the rebel 
Ian Smith regime from internatio- 
nal isolation. The Reserve Bank 
of South Africa recognised the 
rebel Rhodesia’s pound and ex- 
changed it for South African cur- 
rency which has a standing in the 
world market thus counteracting 
the effect of the transfer of the 
Rhodesian Reserve Bank from 
Salisbury to London. The Rem- 
brandt Tobacco group purchased 
the entire Rhodesian tobacco 
crop in 1966. The Salisbury 
Municipality transferred imme- 
diately after UDI £28.5 million 
worth of fire insurance from 
Lloyds of London to the Rho- 
desian subsidiary of one of South 
Africa’s biggest companies, the 
South Africa Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Society. This measure was 
intended to defeat the purpose 
of prohibition placed on the Bri- 
tish Insurance Companies against 
remitting money to Rhodesia to 
settle claims. 

While these financial stakes in 
Rhodesia and South Africa are 
enough to explain Britain’s re- 
luctance to use force against the 
illegal Smith regime, London’s 
insistence on constitutional settle- 
ment of the problem arises out of 
the financial straitjacket in which 
Harold Wilson has been put. 
Wilson’s unshakable faith in 
“practicable and effective sanc- 
tions” is born of the anxiety to 
avert a showdown at home and 
with Rhodesia. Besides, the kith 
and kin relationship between the 
British and Rhodesian Whites 
rules out a possible armed fight 
between the two. Use of force 
would be tantamount to encour- 
aging the freedom fighters in 
Rhodesia and South-West Africa 
thus endangering a further crisis 


for the British economy, which . 
would elbow Wilson out of office 
in the next elections. 

Britain would thus apparent- 
ly sit on the fence while the South 
African and Rhodesian White 
minority regimes introduce new 
oppressive measures and join their 
forces against the African free- 
dom fighters. And, the basis of 
strength which aids and abets the 
two regimes to defy the wishes of 
the international community and 
the human rights enshrined in the 
UN Charter is provided by Bri- 
tain. Rhodesia has one of the 
best equipped air forces in Africa 
to which the British contribution 
is immense. Under an agreement 
signed after the dissolution of 
Central African Federation in 
1963, Rhodesia was allowed to 
retain virtually the entire Federal 
Air Force. 

Jan Smith’s armed forces con- 
sist of 3,400 regulars, one air ser- 
vice squadron, two infantry and 
four reserve territorial battalions 
in the army. The air force has a . 
total strength of 900, comprising 
one squadron each of Hunter 
and Vampire day fighters, Can- 
berra light bombers, armed Pro-. 
vost reconnaisance aircraft, Dakota 
transport and Absolute helicop- 
ters. Besides, the South African 


. Air Force and Army are always 


at hand whenever the need arises. 

These are factors compelling 
enough to prevent Britain from 
deploying force to bring the Jan 
Smith regime to its senses. But 
added to this is the interest of 
USA, West Germany and France 
as also of other NATO allies in 
keeping at least the Southern 
African sub-continent under the 
White minority rule. Though, it 
is like the proverbial desperate 
attempt of a drowning man. The 
process of political independence 
unleashed after the Second World 
War which freed almost the 
whole of Africa north of the 
Zambesi river from the shackles 
of colonialism is too sweeping to 
be held in check. Recent reports 
from Southern Africa indicate the 
extent to which the freedom 
fighters in Angola, Mozambique, 


` South-West Africa and Rhodesia 


are prepared to go to win free- 
dom with the support of other in- 
dependent African States and 
freedom-loving countries in Asia, 
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Indians in East Africa 


GPEAKING in the Rajya Sabha, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
reportedly said that Indians in 
East Africa “have not become 
one with the African people”. 
In support of her contention, she 
cited the case of an Indian fami- 
ly who invited an African to their 
home for the first time when she 
was there, though they had lived 
in Kenya for two generations. 

Such personal impressions 
may not always be the best guide 
for judging the conduct of Indians 
in East Africa. For, drawing 
from my own experience, I can 
give the names of several Indians 
in Nairobi who not only invite 
Africans to their home but lite- 
rally live, drink and dine with 
them. Would it surprise many 
in this country to know that there 
are many Indian girls who have 
married Africans and have admi- 
rably adjusted themselves to their 
new surroundings ? 

We, in India, have not so far 

cared to now well the problem 
of Indians in East Africa. Very 
often, we have dismissed the 
whole matter by saying that 
Indians abroad should know how 
to integrate themselves with the 
people among whom they live 
and that, if anything goes wrong 
with them, they have only to 
blame themselves. It is not true 
that Indians have kept themselves 
totally aloof from Africans, alth- 
ough they may have shown an 
acute minority-complex which, 
keeping in view the great uncer- 
tainties of the recent years, is not 
unnatural. 

Of all Indians, at least the 
Kenyan Indians cannot be blam- 
ed for showing lack of interest in 
the lives of Africans. Throughout 
the nationalist period, they were 
largely on the side of Africans: 
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they fought in the early twenties 
the European bid to make Kenya 
a White man’s land, helped Afri- 
cans to build their political parties 
and trade unions, and provided 
funds and skills to run schools 
and hospitals for the good of both 
the communities. The tragic irony 
of the present situation in Kenya 
is that Indians are not wanted 
not because what they did not 
do, but because of what they have 
actually done to help make 
Kenya a nation! 

It is the lack of a proper un- 
derstanding of the problems 
Indians face abroad that makes us, 
especially the Government, adopt 
a very naive attitude toward 
them. By now, the pattern 
should have become familiar to 
us: first, Indians are asked to 
become one with the societies 
where they live; when circum- 
stances go against them, we 
blame them for their shortcom- 
ings, and, finally, when they are for- 
ced to leave these places in panic, 
we grudgingly accept the respon- 
sibility of accommodating them 
in the country of origin. The 
pattern has been observed more 
than once: first in Burma, then in 
Ceylon, and now in Kenya. On 
the other ‘hand, nobody knows 
what stand the Government of 
India adopted when a large num- 
ber of people of Indian origin be- 
came stateless as a result of the 
Revolution in Zanzibar in 1964. 

Viewing the developments in 
Kenya, it has now become very 
imperative to know and under- 
stand the problem of Indians ab- 
road in a proper perspective. In 
order to do so, one must consider 
the problem historically that is, 
what policies the British Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian 
nationalists had pursued towards 


them at one time; what happened 
when India became independent, 
and whether the whole problem 
could not have been integrated as 
part of our foreign policy goals? 

The problem of Indians over- 
seas is mainly a legacy of the Bri- 
tish colonial empire and as such 
it should now be trated as a 
problem of the Commonwealth. 
The fact that Indians are being 
treated as separate communities, 
even after generations of settle- 
ment, is not perhaps so much due 
to the tenacity of Indian culture 
as due to the artificial compart- 
mentalization of societies in the 
colonia] times. Thus, in all the 
British colonies Europeans were 
given a privileged position while 
all non-Europeans were treated 
as second class citizens. In parti- 
cular, it had been the policy of 
the British rulers to differentiate 
Indian immigrants from the local 
communities from the very be- 
ginning. Thus,in the ‘thirties 
the British Government of Zan- 
zibar tried to break the domina- 
tion of Indians over the clove 
trade; in Tanganyika, Indian 
transports were not allowed to 
ply in the southern regions, while 
in Kenya no Indian was employ- 
ed in the Defence Force. In 
Mauritius, Fiji and British Gui- 
nea, laws were enacted to pre- 
vent Indian participation in the 
political life of these territories. 
Thus, in 1950, only 3.2 per cent of 
Indians had the right to vote in 
Mauritius and this, more or less, 
continues to be still the case in 
Fiji. 

It is true that the British 
Government of India did not care 
much about the lives of Indians 
abroad; nevertheless it was forced 
to take, from time to time, cer- 
tain measures to safeguard Indian 
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interests. Thus, it vigorously 
advocated the Indian demand for 
land in East Africa, passed the 
Indian Immigration Act of 1922 
“to secure and ensure proper 
treatment of Indians abroad”, and 
protested against the Land 
Restriction Act 1943 which affec- 
ted the Indian population in Na- 
tal. It would be worthwhile to 
know whether the channels thro- 
ugh which the British Govern- 
ment worked to influence the poli- 
cies of Governments in other co- 
lonies vis-a-vis Indians cannot 
be used or improvised now. 


Sympathy for Overseas Indians 


The attitude of Indian nationa- 
lists, on the other hand, was 
one of great sympathy for the 
overseas Indians. The Indian 
National Congress passed, year 
after year, various resolutions 
demanding that the British India 
Government should protect the 
interests of Indian nationals 
abroad, Further, it sent Indian 
‘leaders to study the conditions 
of Indian immigrants in Fiji, 
Mauritius, Kenya and so on. 
In a specific tesolution on Kenyan 
Indians, the Congress condemned 
the Government’s attitude of 
acting as “a mere advocate ins- 
tead of a contracting party to 
protect the interests of Indian 
nationals abroad.” In 1937, it 
organized a boycott of clove to 
protest against the measures of 
Zanzibar Government against the 
Indian traders. Even as late as 
1946, when Indians organized a 
Satyagraha in Durban, Congress 
passed a resolution asserting that 
the satyagraha was started “not 
only for their self-respect but for 
the honour of India.” 

The question that necessarily 
arises is whether this attitude did 
not make Indians look up to 
their mother country for guid- 
ance in all public affairs ? And, 
secondly, whether it did not 
make them expect too many 
things from India once she be- 
came independent? These are 
not mere speculations. Much 
of the frustration one finds today. 
among overseas Indians has 
stemmed from this feeling of 
broken hopes. 

By the forties, when Jawahar- 
lal Nehru became the sole ex- 
ponent of India’s future foreign 
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policy, there came about a chan- 
ge in the attitude of the nationa- 
lists. Nehru cherished the vi- 
sion of a great upsurge of Asian 
nationalism. As such he treated 
the question of Indians abroad, 
not separately, but as an integral 
part of the movement for colonial 
liberation. After independence, 
Nehrw’s policy was based on the 
hope that, within the pattern of 
Asian and African nationalism, 
the separate identity of Indian 
immigrants would be forgotten. 
But this did not happen; instead 
of Pan Afro-Asianism, multi- 
nationalism emerged. Thus the 
cry of “Burma for Burmese” and 
“Ceylon for Ceylonese’’ was 
repeated in the sixties by the cry 
of “Kenya for Kenyans”, “Zanzi- 
bar for Zanzibaris” and so on. 
The problem of Indian communi- 
ties became acute when a series 
of discriminatory measures were 
taken against them by the inde- 
pendent governments of Asian 
and African countries. The only 
logical end to this development 
can be—let us not deny it—the 
expulsion of Indians from the 
countries of adoption. 


Independence in Abstract 


It was perhaps unfortunate 
that Nehru treated the question 
of African independence in the 
abstract. He himself was not 
aware about the specific nature 
of the problem of Indians in 
Africa, On one hand, he asked 
them not to expect anything 
from India; onthe other, he 
described them as “guests of the 
Africans”. This ambivalence in 
his attitude adversely affected the 
position of Indians in Africa. It 
is quite possible that it gave 
encouragement to Europeans 
(especially in Kenya) to exploit 
the situation by pointing out to 
Africans that Indians were only 
“guests” and as such they were 
not interested in the develop- 
ment of their countries. One 
may not accept this view but, by 
and large, Indians in East Africa 
found themselves in the same 
position as that of their brethren 
in Asia. In 1960 a Cabinet 
Minister was reported to have 
said “Indians in Africa were 
doomed...But we can do noth- 
ing aboutit.” If this fact was 
known so early then one may 


ask why did not the Govern- 
ment of India take any step to 
avoid the inevitable end ? 

It is thislack of understand- 
ing of the African situation that 
makes the Government prone to 
giving ‘advice’ to Indians in 
Africa, It is an ideal thing that 
Indians should integrate them- 
selves with the emerging African 
societies. But, would it not be 
in order to also know the hur- 
dies that lie in- the way of in- 
tegration? Asa migrant com- 
munity, Indians face today in- 
numerable difficulties. “ The 
policy of ‘‘Africanisation” has 
badly hit Indian employment in 
East Africa. Again, with the 
exception of a few rich families, 
Indians are mostly middle-class 
traders or Dukkawals which is 
not enough to make them econo- 
mically very enterprising. True, 
they are more prosperous in a 
relatively poor society, but if 
this alone is an argument against 
them then it should be directed 
first against the richer sections 
in the Indian society. 

It is in this connection, that 
the question of citizenship arises. - 
Indians have been generally 
accused of not accepting the 
citizenship of the East African 
states.’ But before we arrive at 
any conclusion, we must examine 
carefully all the rules and re- 
gulations which govern the con- 
ditions of citizenship in these 
countries, Further, even if they 
qualify, what is the guarantee; 
that Indians will enjoy the rights 
of citizenship ? Would they not 
be discriminated against in mat- 
ters of employment, education, 
trade license etc, etc ? (In Kenya, 
some Indians lost their citizen- 
ship simply because of political 
reasons). 


Broader Perspective 


We must consider the ques- 
tion of Indians overseas in the 
broader perspective of India’s 
overall national interests. It is 
a pity that our policy-makers 
never considered that the exis- 
tence of sizeable Indian com- 
munities in different continents 
could be turned into a source of 
strength for us. At one time, 
during the fifties and early six- 
ties, India was indeed expected 
to fill the vacuum created by the 
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withdrawal of colonial powers 
from Asia and Africa. In East 
Africa, the British were greatly 
apprehensive that India would 
> enter in a big way in Africa once 
they withdrew from the Eastern 
Coast. If, in response, India 
too had anticipated this role 
perhaps her influence in Africa 
would have been far more stable 
than what it is today. 

In terms of future goals, we 
must ask ourselves whether we 
can conduct the affairs of Indian 
settlers in such a wayso that 
they complement rather than 
detract us from these goals. In 
other words, we may re-state 
the problem in the following 
manner: “Realising that Indians 
both in Asia and Africa will be 
treated as immigrant communities 
by the governments of these 
countries; can we regulate our 
policies so as to -help promote 
our interests as well as protect 


our nationals abroad ?” 


This would involve reshaping 
a number of concepts regarding 
Indians, but the exercise may 
prove useful. Let us consider 
for a moment the immediate 
items of our foreign policy. 
First and foremost, we want to 
boost our export trade especially 
in Asia and Africa. Now, whom 
can we consider our most likely 
customer in these markets? Ex- 
perience shows that the Indian 
businessman can act as our 
middle-man, not because he is 
patriotic or principled in his 
dealings (who is ?), but because 
of his ties, involvements and 
stakes in the country of origin. 
It, therefore, we protect the 
interests of these men we may 
expand, instead of losing, our 
foreign markets. 


Again there are a number of 
influential Indians in East Africa 


(as MPs, administrators and 
social workers) whose sentimen- 
tal attachment with India cannot 
be doubted. It isin our interest 
that these people should stay 
there rather than flee; and the 
protection of their interests is as 
much a part of diplomacy as the 
building of Indo-African friend- 
ship. 

Finally, the question of Indians 
overseas should be considered 
within the broad framework of 
our future role in the Indian 
Ocean. The large size of Indians 
in South-East Asia, Mauritius 
and the East African countries 
should make us more confident 
about such possibilities. Further, 
as Britain proceeds with her 
final withdrawal from these 
areas, we may have to embark 
on a venture in which these 
Indian settlements will play an 
important role. Today’s liability 
will turn into an asset then. 


Foreign Collaboration 


Its Repercussions on National Economy 


TT number of foreign colla- 
borations is believed to have 
crossed 4,000 mark since Indepen- 
dence. Between 1961 and 1967, 
some 2,000 collaborations have 
been granted. 

Some questions arises in this 
context : 

(a) Were these the essential 
items of priority? 

(b) Did we lack in indigenous 
know-how ? 

` (©) Have we absorbed the 
imported know-how and become 
self-reliant in these items? 

(d) How much of our econo- 
mic growth, benefiting the people 
as a whole, can be attributed to 
these collaborations? 
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(e) Have we pushed our self- 
reliant entarpreneurs (large and 
small) out of ‘business through 
the import of foreign collabora- 
tions ? 

(f) How much of the unem- 
ployment amongst our engineers, 
scientists as well as skilled and 
unskilled labour forces are caused 
by such collaborations ? 

It is necessary to do some 
stock-taking on these vital issues. 
Nature and Extent of Collabora- 
tions : ` 

Some of the observations are 
made here on the basis of informa- 
tion on foreign collaborations 
granted between April 1961 and 
December, 1967. To put it simp- 


ly, let us refer to them—as 1961- 
1967 data. 


Table I. 
Foreign Collaborations Granted 
(1961-1967) 
Year Number of 
-———.—. . Collaborations 
1961 (Apr-Dec) 30: 
1962 269 
1963 283 
1964 400 
1965 242 
1966 201 
1967 184 
Total 1,880 


Types of collaborations for 
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this period and countries parti- 
cipating are shown in Table II. 
Collaborations on machinery and 
engineering items constitute about 
three-fourths of the total number 
of collaborations. Collaborations 
for technical consultancy have 
been granted to 31 parties : 


tions are those which could be 
avoided or deferred. In such a 
list shduld be included items of 
non-essential type, or those which 
do not concern the common man 
or the Government. Where a 
technology is well-known or 
indigenously available, foreign 


Table I. 
Fields of Collaborations with Different Countries (1961-67) 





Total 
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505 361 315 173 96 34 60 49 31 29 177 1880 


Percentage 26.819.216.8 9.2 5.1 4.5 3.2 2.6 1.7 1.5 94 100.0 
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The four countries namely 
UK, USA, West Germany and 
Japan account for over 70 per 
cent of the items of collaboration. 


Selectivity 


It is generally accepted that 
imported know-how is necessary 
for development of an under- 
developed country which lacks in 
science, engineering and technical 
know-how.  Indiscriminate for- 
eign’ collaborations, however, 
undermine a country’s basic 
economy through unnecessary 
drain of foreign exchange, com- 
petition with indigenous under- 
takings, diversion of work to 
parties outside the country, aud 
demoralizing the local entre- 
preneurs and expertise. 

How is one to define indiscri- 
minate collaboration? Broadly 
speaking, indiscriminate collabora- 
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collaboration would be ‘indis- 
criminate’. Repetitive collabora- 
tions on the same or similar 
items are also to be counted in 
this category. 

The amount and areas of 
imported technology depend on 
how backward a particular coun- 
try is. Itis, therefore, necessary 
for a country to examine her 
technological status and her, 
blind areas of technological kno w- 
how. India, like any other 
country, has her problems pecu- 
liar to her own situation. There 
is nothing against importation of 
foreign know-how provided that 
these are selectively obtained to 
fill in the gaps. Even the advan- 
ced countries import or buy for- 
eign know-how selectively. 

We need, therefore, to exa- 
mine our foreign collaborations 





selectivity technological follow-up 
arrangements, indigenous, inputs, 


‘and other factors which are the 


essential elements in a country’s 
developing economy. 


Repetitive Collaborations 


In the total (1,880) collabora- 
tions, 98 per cent are in the 
Private Sector. The vast num- 
ber of foreign collaborations 
casts a doubt whether our choices 
have not been indiscriminate. 

The point that strikes one is 
the fact that collaborations have 
been secured for the .same or 
similar items by several Indian 
parties with foreign countries. 
For instance, 18 collaborations 
have been obtained for the manu- 
facture of Water Meter, between 
1961 and 1965. This is appa- 
rently not a sophisticated item of 
technology, and water meters 
were being manufactured in India 
for along time. Assuming that 
some modern techniques have 
been brought in, it is not under- 
standable why as many as eigh- 
teen different agreements were 
permitted on this count in course 
of five years. This indicates that 
we are, in reality not importing 
technology, but buying produc- 
tion machinery. 

Some of the instances of repe- 
titive collaborations are given in 


Table UI. 


Examples of Repetitive Collabra- 
tions (1961-67) 





Number of 
Collaborations 
Granted 


—— +, 


Item 


Steel casting 
Maleable Iron Casting 
§.G. Iron Casting 
Ball/Roller Bearings 
Water Meter 

Lathes 

Electric Meter 

Bicycle parts 

Chip Board 

PYC 

Sanitary wares 

Roof tiles 

Welding electrodes 
Radio (Transistor) 
Transformers 

Electric Hoist/Crane 
Ready-made garments 


in the light of priority, essentiality, Surgical Instruments .. 10 
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Multiple or repetitive items are 
not confined only to the few 
items cited above. l 

On the question of essentia- 
lity, one may question the validity 
of six foreign collaborations on 
ready-made garments. Collabo- 
rations for the manufacture 
of tiles, .sanitary-wares varie- 
ties of hard boards, etc also raise 
the same question. _ 


Displacement 


Continuing on the example 
of ready-made garments, it would 
be appreciated that the large-scale 
manufacture will have displaced 
many of our tailors and tailoring 
industry. Not that the prices 
have gone down due to such 
collaborations. Further, money is 
going out to the foreign collabo- 
rators at the cost of local ear- 
ners in the trade. People of the 
country are going half-naked not 
because of lack of know 
-how in garment making, but 
because of low earning capa- 
city which would be further 
affected due to the drain of 
economy. This will only benefit 
the collaborators in India and 
abroad, and the non-productive 
- middle men (sellers). 

Roof tiles making is an old 
industry specially in South India 
(for instance, Mangalore Tiles). 
Sanitary-ware, procelain crockery 
etc were long being manufacu- 
red by many medium and small 
enterpreneurs. Many of them 
will now. face a disguised foreign 
competition due to the collabora- 
tions, and may go out of business. 


The ceramics manufacturers are 


protesting against such collabora- 
tions. Here are excellent oppor- 
tunities to increase indigenous 
quality and productivity through 
research and development, and 
in designing and fabricating pro- 
-duction machinery. Instead of 
doing so, we seek foreign colla- 
borations. i 4 
Our electrical industries are 
running at partial capacities, but 
foreign collaboration continues. 
This was recently discussed at 


the Indian Electrical Manufac- _ 


turers’ Association in Calcutta. 
Unemployment among our 
mere total of 5,000 geologists is 
the highest among science person- 
nel. Over 10 per cent of our 
geologists go unemployed. We 
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have entered into foreign colla- 
borations for the survey of non- 
ferrous metals (Operation Hard 
Rock), for the exploration non- 
metallic minerals (Operation Soft 
Rock), and also for ground water 
investigation. These collabora- 
tions will not take care of the 
unemployed geologists who have 
taken their post-graduate degrees. 
Unemployment among the geolo- 
gists, the vital personnel in any 
country’s development, have 
scared the educational authorities 
who are thinking of reducing the 
intake of geology students. Given 
a sound approach, such a step 
would be uncalled for. 

In general, all this strongly 
suggests that getting things done 
through foreign collaborations 
displaces our scientists and engi- 
neers in many sectors of our 
national economy. 

Some of our indigenous spe- 
cialised products have gone in for 
foreign collaboration. They adver- 
tise proudly that it is no longer a 
native product to be sneered at 
(though everybody used it with 
confidence), but is now a caste- 
elevated product marked with a 
foreign brand ! Foreign collabo- 
rations have also been simul- 
taneously granted along with 
licences for expansion granted to 
indigenous manufacturers who do 
not have to resort to any foreign 
collaboration, the technology being 
already well-known. Thus, there 


are instances which show that for-' 


eign collaborations have come in 
not necessarily due to the mys- 
teries of know-how. 

Most of the private enterprises 
are importing foreign technology. 
and machinery of production for 
company’s profitability without 
promoting indigenous know-how 
or indigenous industry 
known technology, which could 
employ much larger number of 


. engineers, scientists, technicians 


and general labour force. In the 
larger context, therefore; such 
collaborations are not promoting 
the basic industrial and economic 
strength of the country, nor are 
they providing sufficient employ- 
ment opportunities. 

The importation of foreign 
assistance is very large also in the 
public sector (some of them are 
not covered in the lists presented 
here). In this sector, large pro- 
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jects and public undertakings like 
building of ports and docks, 
improving aviation facilities, 
manufacture of heavy mechanical 
and electrical equipment, chemi- 
cal plants etc are involved. 
Nearly 50 per cent of these deve- 
lopment costs come as foreign 
assistance including blue-print, 
project reports, equipment and 
machinery. The large techno- 
logical contents also involve the 
employment of a large number 
of engineers and scientists of the 
aid-giving nations in their own 
countries. The employment poten- 
tiality of Indian engineers and 
technicians is thus greatly redu- 
ced. 

When the country’s techno- 
logical competence and general 
labour force are rendered ineffec- 
tive or idle, it means impoverish- 
ment of the nation. Unless there 
is a vigorous participation of our 
scientists, engineers and labour- 
force, with the application of native 
expertise, the nation’s economy 
cannot improve. Foreign colla- 
boration can provide glittering 
super-structure to give an impres- 
sion of modernism and technolo- 
gical advancement, but cannot 
provide the foundations of a 
national economy. Only a high 
degree of self-reliant inputs can 
promote national economy and 
solve the ills of unemployment and 
poverty. 

The points raised hére suggest 
that a deeper study of foreign 
collaborations is - needed. A 
thorough review of the items of 
collaborations is called for in 
order to find out their impact on 
our national economy and emp- 
loyment potentials. Economic 
growth is on the decline and the 
back-log of unemployment is 
accumulating, while foreign assis- 
tance and loans are mounting. A 
close review may reveal the basic 
causes of our economic malady. 
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Racialism and Britain 


T= problem of relations bet- 
ween the White and the Non- 
White people has been aggravated 
in Britain with coming into force 
of the recent Commonwealth 
Immigrations Act. This Act seeks 
to limit the immigration of the 
Commonwealth citizens into 
Britain, Asa result of this new 
law, thousands of people of Asian 
origin, holding British passports 
have been denied entry into 
Britain. As holders of British 
passports, they are British citi- 
zens and it is strange that a coun- 
try should ever refuse entry to 
its own citizens and that only 
because they are of a different 
race origin.- All this has been 
done by a government headed by 
the members of the Labour Party, 
who claim to be Socialists and 
are supposed to be epposed to 
racial discrimination. 

Race prejudice did not exist 
in Britain before the sixteenth 
- century, From the discovery of 

New Woild by. Columbus, the 
world’s greatest gold rush began 
and with it began the enslavement 
and brutal exploitation of the 
coloured people to facilitate the 
expansion of European capita- 
lism. To justify the brutal 
oppression and inhuman treat- 
ment to the coloured people, 
racialism was put forward. 

Racialism is the product of 
capitalism. It has never existed 
before. Some people might have 
hated others on account of reli- 
gion or some other reason, but 
never on account of differences in 
colour. This was very effec- 
tively substantiated by well mar- 


shalled facts by Dr A. Chater in, 
in Bri- 
tain, published by Lawrence and. 


this book Race Relations 
Wishart in 1966. 


After the discovery of America, 


it was found that the shortage of 
labour was hampering the produc- 


tion of sugar cane, rice, cotton,: 
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etc in that continent and slavery 
was the only answer to the prob- 
lem. The Negro slaves were 
brought from Africa and it is 
needless to say that they were 
treated as mere commodities. 

As Marx explained in his book 
The Poverty of Philosophy, the 
grand edifice of industrial econo- 
my, world trade and capitalist 
civilization was built on the dead 
bodies of slaves. Marx was per- 
fectly right when he said that 
capitalism came into the world 
“dripping from head to foot, from 
every pore, with blood and dirt”. 

Racialism was found to justify 
all the acts of tyranny. ‘Learned’ 
books and treatises were written 
to expound the thesis. To quote 
from History: -of Jamaica publish- 
edin 1774: “We cannot pro- 
nounce them unsusceptible of 
civilisation since even apes have 
been taught to eat, drink, repose 
and dress like men. But of all the 
human species hitherto discover- 
ed, their natural baseness of 
mind seems to afford least hope 
of their being (except by miracu- 
lous intuposition of Divine Pro- 
vidence) so refined as to think as 
well as act like men.” 

Racialist ideas found firm 
roots among the White race be- 
cause historically capitalism deve- 
loped first among them and they 
have been still serving the inte- 
rests of the White bourgeoisie aud 
the colonialists. Black or Yellow 
racism is a defensive reaction 
only. Intra-racial conflicts among 
different Non-White races are 
generally the result of the intri- 
gues of the White colonialists. 
But all this does not mean that 
race prejudice is an instinctive 
reaction, biologically associated 
with white skin. 

Race prejudice has not only 
kept the coloured people from the 
White people in Britain, thereby 
facilitating their exploitation as 


cheap labour; it also helps prevent 
the united struggle of both the 
coloured and the White workers 
against the capitalists. It is an 
Obstacle in the way of forging 
unity of the British people with 
the colonial and ex-colonial 
peoples abroad. The events in 
Rhodesia have clearly shown this. 


Secondly, the race prejudice is 
utilised by the bourgeoisie to 
divert the attention of the com- 
mon people from the real ills 
from which the British economy 
bas been suffering and make 
coloured immigrants from the 
Commonwealth countries, a 
scapegoat for the worsening of 
conditions confronting the British 
people. Education, housing, jobs— 
anything that is in short supply 
is somehow or the other present- 
ed as being due toa handful of 
the coloured people. Asa result 
of this the real culprits are left 
free to amass profits at the 
expense of both the White and 
the coloured alike. 


The argument that the Whites 
are a superior race does not cut 
much ice today nor is there any 
substance in the saying that the 
coloured races are intellectually 
inferior. Besides, nobody now 
takes seriously the view that the 
countries from where the coloured 
people come are poor because the 
people there are lazy. 


In Britain, it has been propa- 
gated that the country is menaced 
by a flood of coloured immi- 
grants and this resultsin drag- 
ging down the standards of living 
of the people; unless this is stop- 
ped, it is argued, the country will 
be ruled by the coloured people 
in twenty years or so. But the 
facts prove that the above-men- 
tioned fears do not contain even 
an iota of truth. - 


The immigration of the 
coloured people did not have 
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any numerical significance till 
1951. The figures of the coloured 
immigrants into Britain are 
available since 1955. Till 1960, 
the total number of immigrants 
crossed 50,000 only once. It 
generally varied between 21,600 
- and 46,850. The figure reached 
136,400 and 102,585 in 1961 and 
1962 respectively. After that it 
again went down to 57,049 in 
1963. 
1962 are artificially high. The 
Commonwealth immigration Act 


and the clamour for immigration ` 


check were responsible for a rush 
into Britain. .The average immi- 
gration between the years 1955 
_and 1965 has been about: 60,000 
per year. If we take into calcula- 
tion the White immigration, we 
find that at the very least White 
immigration is just as great as the 
coloured one. - 
. Moreover, the emigration 
from Britain to other countries 
has been very significant. ‘In the 
two years 1963 and 1964, no less 
than 225,000 British citizens 
emigrated to Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and South Africa, 
nearly twice the rate of coloured 
immigration. It. is therefore 
‘contrary to facts to say that the 
coloured immigrants are. having 
a-menacing pressure on the size 
of population or resources in 
Britain. ts 
The number of coloured immi- 
grants and their children born in 
Britain account for about 1.5 
per cent of the total population. 
It has been argued by the racia- 
lists and more particularly by 
Norman Pannell,’ former Tory 
MP in the book Immigration— 
What is the Answer ?, that’ the 
coloured immigrants -breed like 
rabbits and they.may submerge 
the White population. The whole 
argument is raised on a superficial 
assumption about: the rate. of 
growth of the. coloured’ immi- 
grant population.” No sane’ per- 
son believes that the White popu- 
lation will be submerged or. the 
British ‘civilization will be dest- 
royed. But the racialist is con- 
cerned with capitalist -society 
which is really shaky and can be 
destroyed if both the White and 
the Non-White masses unite and 
understand the real. cause of 
their ills. ae i 
It is argued that Britain: is: 
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The figures for-1961 and- 


` of Britain by’. 199,000. . 


already overcrowded and it cannot 
admit immigrants. Surely parts 
of Britain are very overcrowded 
particularly in the South East of 


England. But this is not due to 


coloured immigration but as a 
result of the movements of popu- 


lation in the country itself. Ac- . 


cording to an estimate of the 
Government in nine years from 
1954-55 to. 1963-64, 314,000 
workers migrated to the South- 
East from Scotland, Wales and 
the North. During 1951-1964 the 
total coloured plus white immi- 
gration increased the population 
Even 
supposing that this was concen- 
trated in the South-East, its effect 
would -still only. be marginal 
compared with the drift of British 
workers and their families. More- 
over, the concentration in the 
South-East is dueto uneven de- 
velopment of the country. The 


- overcrowding in that part can be 


checked by a plan of balanced de- 
velopment of the country and 
not by checking the coloured. im- 
migration. .. > 

Now, take the case of shortage 
of housing. The coloured people 
are made responsible for it. 
the truth is that it is not the im- 
migrants who are responsible .for 


` it. , In 1965, the actual shortage 


of dwellings in London was about 
250,000 and the number .of co- 
loured people there: was: about 
120,000. A large number of 
them were housed in single fur- 
nished rooms,- sometimes several 
in aroom; it was therefore -not 
likely that they had occupied 
more than 20,000 dwellings. But 
the actual. shortage was much 
more. No one can seriously 
maintain that the coloured peo- 
ple are responsible. for the 
housing-shortage..The real culp- 
rits are the landlords who create 
shortages for reaping huge profits. 
. The immigrants are neither 
posing a threat to the wages of. 
the White workers nor are they 
responsible for the deterioration 
in their working and. living con- 
ditions. The- responsibility lies 
on the system. which -cares only 
for profit and the lack of class 
consciousness and effective trade 
union organization ‘and it has.no- 
thing to do with the colour of the 
skin of the worker. -> 
The High. incidence: of T B: 


But 


among the Pakistani immigrants 
does not justify the charge that 
the coloured immigrants bring 
disease from the outside. Accor- 
ding to Ministry of Health, it is 
due to wretched working condi- 
tions of the coloured people in 
Britain. 

The inability of Pakistani and 
Indian boys to speak and write 
English is a problem, but it is a 
short-term problem and the steps 
taken to overcome it must ensure 
that both the White and the co- 
loured children are properly edu- 
cated without creating a climate 
of resentment which could be 
used by the racialists to sow the 
feelings of hatred. A ceiling on 
the proportion of coloured child- 
renin aschool is a concession 
to the racialists and it will not 
solve the problem. The real 
problem is large classes and high 
pupil-teacher ratio which makes 
it difficult for the teachers to give 
enough attention to the boys. 
The backward English-speaking 
children also experience the same 
difficulties as their coloured class- 
fellows. 

There is no need to discuss 
the charges that the immigrants 
have caused an increase in crime 
and they are dirty, noisy and al- 
ways a nuisance, 

.-The only conclusion which 
emerges from the current debate 
is that the racialists know no lo- 
gic. 

Writing in Marxism Today, 
July, 1967, Kay Beauchamp warn- 
ed: “Racialism, like many other 
evils, is a product of class society 
and will only be finally overcome 
when the class structure of society 
has been ended. Ifit is not fought 
with vigour, imperialism in its last 
stages will intensify it and use it 
to prolong its own life. 

“This is a decisive moment 
for the struggle against recialism 
in Britain. If speedy action is not 
taken, the pattern will harden into 
permanent ghettos, coloured peo- 
ple will be confined to unskilled 
and low paid jobs, and their child- 
ren will attend neglected schools 
in ‘twilight’ areas.... IF all so- 
cialists and militants understand 
what is involved and work toget- 
her with all who oppose preju- 
dice and discrimination, a deci- 
sive advance can be made in this 
country. ...” 
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Islamic Ethics and its Social Purpose—Il 


HE revolutionary spirit of 

Iqbal’s conception of good 
and evil matches the temper of the 
Muslim bourgeoisie at the time 
of its origin and emergence in 
the political arena. 

Recognition of the objective 
reality of evil was to the interest 
of that bourgeoisie since it per- 
mitted all social troubles and 
tribulations to be accounted for, 
not by any subjective causes, but 
by the real live evil which was 
colonialism and feudalism. 
Demonstrating the close correla- 
tion of good and evil, and their 
transmutation one into the other, 
the bourgeoisie strove to substan- 
tiate and justify thereby their own 
platform against the existing 
order which had degenerated 
from a blessing into a social bane. 
Disobedience, active protest, and 
even violence which the prevail- 
ing morality pronounced as evil, 
were regarded by the ideologues 
of the national bourgeoisie asa 
means to implement the good. 

Having acquired political 
power, however, the bourgeoisie 
begins to lose its former revolu- 
tionary zeal; and nowadays in 
certain of the recently liberated 
countries a tendency is observed 
to revive the traditional (Sunni) 
treatment of the relationship of 
good andevil. This is reflected 
in A History of Muslim Philo- 
sophy, ed. by M. M. Sharif (Wies- 
baden, Vol. I, 1963), in which 
fifty-six Islamic scholars have 
collaborated. In the section on 
the philosophical teaching of the 
Koran, the editor (who inciden- 





This contribution from a So- 
viet Scholar originally appear- 
ed in Russian. Its first instal- 
ment appeared in last weeks 
Mainstream (March 16, 1963). 
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tally is responsible for many 
chapters in the volume) directly 
states that the Koran teaches 
that good is of God, and evil of 
man. Mancreates evil, abusing 
the freedom vouchsafed him: the 
choice between good and evil is 
provided beforehand by God, and 
“none can choose a path which 
would not conform to God’s 


plan orto His will.” (Ibid, pp . 


150-51.) 

Nevertheless it would be a 
mistake to suppose that such an 
interpretation, leading straight to 
the conclusion of the senseless- 
ness of human effort of stamp 
out evil or alter it one whit in 
this world, prevails everywhere 
today. The national liberation 
movement has awakened to social 
activity nearly all strata of the 
population, and this spirit en- 
dures in some measure even after 
freedom has been won. There- 
fore, even in cases where the 
ruling elite is interested in per- 
petuating the apathy of the 
masses, it refrains from openly 
demanding their humble submis- 
sion. The ideologues of the 
governing classes try so to mani- 
pulate their propaganda as to 
divert the awakening energies of 
the masses into a different chan- 
nel. They do not deny the 
existence of evilin the community, 
but explain it by the subjective 
behaviour of individuals instead 
of by objective historical and 
social causes. They then find 
that sole means of liquidating 
social evil is the moral perfection 
of the people concerned. Explain- 
ing evil entirely by the short- 
comings in individual behaviour, 
the Islamic philosophers attempt 
to hide the objective nature of 
existing evil; which nature really 
consists in the imperfection of a 


social and political organisation 
of society founded on exploita- 
tion and oppression. 


The religious preaching of 
acquiescence and humility finds 
expression not only in the dogma 
on predestination, and in the 
interpretation of good and evil, 
but also in the dogma on life 
beyond the grave. In Islam, as in 
other faiths, a typical tenet is that 
“the good or evil of actions can- 
not be realised to the full in this 
life; only in eternity, only in the 
life beyond will their nature be- 
come plain” (B.A. Dar, Quaranic 
Ethics, p 47). Man, it is alleged, 
is not competent properly to 
grasp justice, or decide what is 
good and what is bad. God 
alone is absolutely just (vide 
Fazl-i Hamid, Islamic Concept 
of God’s Mercy, The Pakistan 
Times, Lahore, March 1, 1963). 


The contrast between the next 
life and this runs like a thread 
through the entire Koran. Islam 
teaches humility and submission 
on the argument that ever; thing 
here on earth is transient and of 
short duration: ‘‘the present life 
is but the use ofa delusion” 
(3.182); it is “a sport and a jest” 
(6.32). The Koran requires the 
believers “not to be deceived by 
earthly life’? and assures them 
that the less they acquire in this 
life, the more God will require 
them after death. 


The preaching of resigned 
submissiveness in the name of an 
illusory life in paradise beyond 
the grave has been constantly ex- 
posed by the more advanced 
thinkers in the Muslim world 
itself. The eminent philosophur 
Farabi (870-950) in his famous 
treatise, On the Opinions of the 
Dwellers in a Virtuous City, 
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described the religious require- 
ment of resignation and renuncia- 
tion of worldly blessings as 
“guile and craft directed against 
one group to the advantage of 
another’. He wrote: “All this 
isa snare laid by those who are 
incapable of battling openly and 
honourably ...so as to frighten 
people and compel them to 
abandon their goods or a portion 
thereof, so that another may get 
possession of them.” (Quoted by 
S. N. Grigoryan, History of 
Philosophy of Central Asia and 
Persia, Moscow, 1960 p 185). 
Revision of the dogma on the 
hereafter became specially im- 
portant to the ideologues of the 
bourgeoisie when capitalism was 
gaining its hold. Capitalism in 
the Muslim countries is mainly 
in the initial, pre-monopolistic 
stage, and hence the given 
national bourgeoisie—and 
identical thing happened in 
Europe and America—represents 
to a considerable extent a re- 
volutionary force, concerned with 
the progress of the community. 
The spirit of slavery and servility 
sickens it; for itis interested in 
the active role of man in develop- 
ing society. Like those repre- 
sentatives of liberal Christianity 
who propounded their religious 
variant of bourgeois individua- 
lism in the period of pre-mono- 
polistic capitalism, the modern 
ideologues of Islam assert the 
possibility of establishing the 
-reign of God on earth. They 
declare that one of the proofs of 
the recognition by Islam of this 
possibility is the injunction from 
above to wage Holy War—Jihad; 
and therewith give a new inter- 
pretation to the very concept of 
Jihad. Jihad throughout the 
history of Muhammadanism was 
the symbol of aggression and 
violence. Under the slogan of a 
battle for the Faith, the lands of 
others were pillaged, whole 
peoples exterminated. In the 
Koran itself, extraordinarily con- 
tradictory instructions are given 
about conducting Holy War. On 
the one hand, the Book warns 
that Muslims may resort to war 
with infidels only when they 
themselves are subjected to 
attack from them: “And join 
battle for the way of Allah with 
them that fight with you. But do 
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not transgress, for verily Allah 
loyes not transgressors!” (2.186); 
or again: “And fight not with 
them in the forbidden Mosque, 
until they begin to fight there 
with you” (2.187). On the other 
hand, the Koran so abounds in 
prescriptions enjoining the abhor- 
rence of all unbelievers, that the 
rulers of Muslim peoples in- 
terested in predatory wars could 
easily ignore the stipulation 
about the defensive character 
of Jihad and use it to justify 
their aggressive intentions. , 

Later on, the need arose of a 
new interpretation which ‘should 
correspond with the slogans of 
humanism and brotherhood 
advanced by the rising bour- 
geoisie, Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
was among those who thus 
interpreted Jihad afresh. He 
maintained that only in two 
cases was Holy War inevitable: 
(a) in the event of aggression 
against Muslims, where this was 
not aimed at territorfal aggran- 
dizement but was for the sole 
purpose of eradicating Islam; 
and (b) if in any state the Mus- 
lims were unable to profess their 
religion freely. (Cited by B.A. 
Dar, Religious Thought of Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan. Lahore, 1957, p 
258). 

Modern ideologues likewise 
try to show the “peace-loving” 
character of Islam, heeding the 


unpopularity of aggressive 
catchwords nowadays when 
people realize not simply the 


danger of a war which may 
escalate into a world nuclear 
conflict, but also the damage 
inflicted by a militaristic policy 
which drains off a considerable 
portion of the nation’s resources 
into military expenditure. The 
moderns therefore argue that by 
Jihad apurely defensive war is 
meant. “War against flagrant ag- 
gression on the part of a stronger 
nation vis-a-vis a weaker nation— 
this would be Jihad. War in 
defence of a country’s territorial 
integrity—this would be Jihad. 
War for the purpose of expan- 
sion—this would be Jihad.” 
(Fazl-i Hamid, “Jihad in Islam”, 
The Pakistan Times, April 26, 
1963). 

Moreover, these modern 
scholars endeavour to portray 
their “Jihad”, thus expounded, 


as a fundamental motive pervad- 
ing the whole moral structure of 
Islam. “Jihad’’, says B.A. Dar 
in his Quranic Ethics, (p 57) “is 
the active struggle to establish a 
moral, social order... a king- 
dom of righteousness whose 
creation the early Christians 
mistakenly deemed possible only 
by supernatural means but which 
the Koran wished to inaugurate 


‘here, on earth’’, 


Jihad, then, is merely one 
direction of the active struggle 
to set up the kingdom of right- 
eousness. Another and still more 
important item in the struggle is 
the pursuit of the moral perfec- 
tion of the personality. In 
Islam—in distinction beit said 
from Christianity—the principles 
of personal moral perfection are 
not brought within a rigid system 
of moral precepts. Various 
doctors and philosophers have 
undertaken the systematisation 
of Koranic prescriptions. 

Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, the 
founder of the Ahmadi sect, in 
his Philosophy of the Teachings of 
Islam, pp 48-80, 1eckoned the 
basic categories of moral perfec- 
tion to be: chastily, honour, 
meekness, politeness, goodness, 
courage and patience. These 
categories, of course, are hardly 
different from those of 
other religions which equally 
adopt the common human norms 
of morality and equity as these 
bave been worked out during the 
march of history. 

But the uniqueness of the 
Islamic Ethics, the modern ex- 
ponents of it would maintain, 
consists in this, that it is not nar- 
rowly concerned with preaching 
the moral perfection of indi- 
viduals, but acknowledges the 
necessity of moral perfection in 
the whole society. Before a 
society can attain social justice 
or, put otherwise, qualify for 
“a kingdom of righteousness on 
earth’, it has to be “rendered 
ethical”; and by that term the 
ideologues understand the pur- 
suit and realisation of the 
“Islamic” ideals. To those basic 
ideals they add freedom, brother- 
hood, and equity, which are 
described as common to all man- 
kind, everlasting and immutable 
ideals. 

In the wide system of Islamic 
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spiritual values, equity is com- 
monly regarded as the principal 
ideal. “In the society of the 
Greeks”, declares M. M. Sharif, 
“reason was the cardiral value; 
with Buddhism it is self-control; 
with the Christians, love; in 
Islam, equity; in the contem- 
porary West, power over nature.” 
(Good Life & Citizenship: Pro- 
ceedings, The Sixth Session of the 
Pakistan Philosophical Congress, 
Lahore, 1959, p 60). 

The peculiar “Islamic” con- 
cept of equity is roughly defined 
as follow: “... This is not 
strictly speaking, juridical equity 
alone. Rather is it something 
combining in itself the virtues of 
natural equity and charity 
understood ina broad sense.” 
(Fazl-i Hamid. “The Islamic 
Concept of Justice’, The Pakis- 
tan Times, February 22, 1963). 
Thus the first peculiarity to be 
noticed is the recognition ofa 
‘natural’, or more accurately, 
divine equity. Not man and 
society but only God can be 
utterly equitable. “The human 
conception of equity”, Fazl-i 
Hamid asserts, “is imperfect and 
incomplete because man cannot 
embrace and grasp the whole of 
equity. He cannot be absolutely 
equitable by reason of his limita- 
tion.” (Fazl-i Hamid, “Islamic 
Concept of God’s Mercy”, The 
Pakistan Times, March 1, 1963). 
God is another matter. “God 
cannot be unjust towards His 
own ego, nor can any of His 
prescriptions be accounted inequi- 
table.” (ibid). Man can be equi- 
table only to the extent that he, 
being the prototype. of God, 
possesses holy attributes and 
develops these. The feeling of 
equity is sensed by him through 
intuition and divine revelation 
(ibid). 

In other words, equity is pre- 
sented as an absolutely irrational, 
eternal and immutable category 
independent of society. So the 
path to moral perfection lies 
through the approach to God. | 

The second peculiarity of this 
conception of equity resides in 
the indispensable presence therein 
of the ingredient of charity. 
Many a verse in the Koran 
teaches the need for charity. 
“They that expend their substance 
night and day, secretly and 
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openly, to them is the recompense 
from their lord; there shall not 
be fear over them, nor shall they 
be sorrowful”. (2.275). “Never 
shall you win piety until you give 
away that which you love” 
(3.86). ‘Let not them that are 
Sparing of the mercies vouchsafed 
them by Allah deem this to be 
better for them. Nay, it is worse 
for them” (3.175). 

Such modern interpreters of 
the Koran “supplement” it with 
their own reading of the role of 
charity as the principal mode of 
attaining equity. “Islam”, they 
declare, “strives to liberate man 
from suffering and poverty 


_ through charity in the broadest 


sense of this word.” (Fazl-i 
Hamid, “The Spirit of Charity”, 
The Pakistan ‘Times, March 15, 
1963). A magnanimous attitude 
of people to one another is 
undoubtedly an important spiri- 
tual value. However, it can in 
no wise be the main means of 
resolving so complicated a pro- 
blem as that of social equity. 
To seein charity the way to the 
attainment of equity is tanta- 
mount, not simply to living 
in a world of illusions, but—what 
is more to the point—is to 
obstruct the real establishment of 
equity which is feasible only as a 
result of eliminating exploitation 
in productive relations. 

An analysis of the components 
of the Islamic system of spiritual 
values confirms the proposition 
that social ideals, including those 
clothed in a religious cover, have 





invariably a definite class content. 
Islamic ideals are no exception to 
this rule. As interpreted by the 
feudal doctors they turn out to be 
ideals making for a “‘divine king- 
dom” in the shape of a medieval 
state with feudal forms of pro- 
duction, with an ecclesiastical 
monarchy, with an unjust attitude 
to women and religious minori- 
ties, and so forth. Whereas the 
Islamic ideals of most of the 
Muslim bourgeoisie boil down to 
the ideal of the bourgeois- 
democratic state. 

Illusions with regard to the 


possibility of these Islamic ideals 
leading to the building of the 


‘Kingdom of God on earth are 


entertained also by the workers. 
As treated by ideologues of the 
democratic movement, ideals 
“Islamic” merely in form are 
filled out with a progressive, 
humanistic content. The elasti- 
city of the Islamic ethical schema, 
for all its capacity to admit con- 
tents of marked diversity, is 
nevertheless not unlimited. The 
Islamic schema demands the 
observance of fixed initial princi- 
ples which constitute, actually, 
the basis of every religious ethical 
system and consist primarily in a 
distorted reflection of the inter- 
dependence of morals and public 
life, and in the reduction of 
objective relations to moral rela- 
tions which in the final count are 
interpreted as those of man to 
God. 


(Concluded) 
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CZECHOSLOVAK MUSINGS 
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Notes on February 
GUSTAV HUSAK 


Developments of far-reaching importance in Czechoslovakia have attracted world- 


wide attention, 


Although the full impact of these developments will take time to 


gauge one cannot overlook the significant trends that are coming up as a result of the 
current shake-up. The following article reflects a new appraisal of the landmarks in 
present-day Czechoslavakia, with specific reference to the historic days of February 
1948, which firmly decided Czechoslovakia’s path to Socialism. 


Dr Husak began his revolutionary career as a leader of the student movement 
in pre-war Slovakia; and during the war, he was a member of the underground Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. He held important positions in the Government 
after 1948, but was a victim of political persecution in the early fifties having had to 
In 1962, he was rehabilitated and has since then been specia- 
lising in the history of the Slovakian people. This article appeared in the journal, 
Kulturny Zivot, No 5. 


spend years in prison. 


WE accept only one evaluation: 

In February, 1948, the strug- 
gle between the working man 
and the bourgeois political for- 
ces to direct the development of 
our society ended: thus the way 
to the realization of socialist 
ideas and for a socialist pro- 
gramme was cleared. 

This landmark in the deve- 
lopment of our nations met, both 
at home and abroad, with a res- 
ponse similar to that received by 
great class and political struggles; 
some welcomed it and approved of 
it, others scorned and rejected it. 
There were the victors and defea- 
ted, and itis difficult to expect 
from both the same attitude. 

Now, after twenty years— 
notably in connection with our 
present efforts at democratization 
—voices emerge, especially from 
within the camp of the then defea- 
ted forces, whom history has proved 
right. Of course, the simplest 
thing would be to say: we, the 
victors were right. If we had in 
mind only the political comple- 
tion of the antifascist and revolu- 
tionary movement of the years 
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1944.48, then this would,.in my 
opinion, be correct. 

However, the historical mile- 
stone marks two stages: ending 
one chapter and starting another. 
For the one it was the conclusion, 
for the other a programme. Eva- 
luation of the second stage after 
a lapse of time, that is considera- 
tions concerning basic, social, 
political, economic, cultural and 
general human problems, good 
and poor results, can only have 
a regressive influence on the signi- 
ficance of this historical turning 
point. Wedo not want, there- 
fore, to simplify the problem and 
reduce it to a polemic with people 
me were defeated in February, 
1948. 


The science of modern history 
has to date great shortcomings 
and gaps. For many reasons it 
could not or did not know how 
to clarify many problems: some- 
thing was written, something was 
indicated, and a great deal was 
discussed. There were brakes 
and curbs by science and non- 
science. Life, however, demands ` 
that we carefully consider our 


road to February and the sub- 
sequent realization of the socia- 
list programme, the years of 
struggle of the Czech and Slovak 
people, the aims and stages of its 
fulfilment, all the consequences 
for the present. This is all the 
more necessary since today we 
are tenaciously seeking the road 
to a higher goal. 

I think that once more we 
have to learn a simple matter: 
to think critically and soberly, to 
write and speak about public 
matters. We knew it, but some- 
how, in the course of years we 
have “forgotten? it. We were 
flooded with heroic pathos, car- 
ried away by victories and succes- 
ses, driven by revolutionary or 
pseudo-revolutionary romanticism 
and utopianism. Propaganda and 
critical analysis are not the same 
thing. A style of speaking about 
public matters, a vocabulary and 
a jargon came into being, forma- 
lized as an old Christian prayer, 
in fact a whole ritual, who, about 
what, when and how we were to 
speak and discuss. According to 
such speeches we knew every- 
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thing, understood everythig and 
solved everything correctly and 
promptly. Only real life did not 
behave according to our speeches. 
When shortcomings and mistakes 
accumulated too obviously then 
the reason was found: “the given 
level of knowledge’, again a 
phrase, and the shirking of res- 
ponsibility. The question of 
political responsibility is one of the 
keys to a democratic solution of 
tension within society. If you do 
well—we praise you, if you do 
badly—down with you. How- 
ever, if I am only responsible to 
myself, then, in every situation, 
comrades, PI tell you in all 
modesty: I have arranged it 
splendidly. And, of course, I 
expect your applause. 

While writing these notes I 
have looked through the papers 
from the years 1944-1948, espe- 
cially the Communist press. How- 
ever, my memory also recalls 
hundreds of speeches, discussions, 
arguments and conversations and 
the atmosphere of those years. 
We speak about a renaissance 
movement. Renaissance is, in 
fact, areturn to thought, method 
and action, naturally, on the pre- 
sent higher level, cleansed of 
accumulated deposit ballast and 
deformation. We have our revo- 
lutionary and democratic tradi- 
tion, The present “renaissance” 
cannot overlook it. The tradi- 
tion speaks for a truthful and 
honest approach to the people, 
identification with their difficul- 
ties and needs, respect for their 
opinion and a struggle for their 
support, the importance of giving 
them rapid and accurate informa- 
tion; it speaks for the specific 
role of man, the citizen and the 
nation as building units of society. 
It also speaks for the great 
importance and effect of the 
reasonable, honest and critical 
word. After all, man differs 
from other species in his ability 
to think, Itis no use forgetting 
it and turn men into sheep. This 
would not take us very far. The 
human intellect is such that it 
continues to function in the face 
of official sanction. Revolutionary 
periods are great because they 
know how to mobilize the reason 
and feelings of the people 
for great deeds. This was true of 
1944-1948, our. road to February. 
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Today there are signs that we 
shall return to this good tradition. 
Texpect that its full renaissance 
will not take as long as its defor- 
mation. This would be in the 
interests of the health of society. 
I have always had an aver- 
sion against official ` celebrations, 
thoughI know that they take 
place everywhere in the world. 
However, we were a world power 
in celebrations. Whole armies of 
people prepared everything in 
detail far ahead of time, planned 
foresaw and organized; others 
controlled and supervised, money 
was not spared, as if it were a 
significant political or economic 
battle. And the result? Did 
not the idea, which was to remind 
the nation of something, tell it 
something and arouse its feelings, 
get lost in the celebrations ? Let 
us recall many celebrations of 
the Slovak National Uprising, 
referred to as the “most signifi- 
cant event in our nation and the 
beginning of our revolution? at 
a time when the ideas of the 
Uprising had been most distor- 
ted and its political, military and 
partisan officials most disparaged 
and smeared. Did the people 
celebrate themselves and their 
revolutionary deeds, or were they 
just decorative figures for the 
honour and glory—as Anatole 
France said—of the Jupiter of the 
moment ? J thought about this 
in prison during the 10th and the 
15th anniversaries, and I saw it 
from close up at the 20th anni- 
versary. I donot conceal it: I 
felt very uncomfortable. The 
words of the political opponent 
in prison came to my mind, 
though I did not agree with them, 
“what was the good of the whole 
Uprising?” Unfortunately, simple 
honest peope also asked me that 
question at that time. The reply 
was not’ simple. Whatis the 


significance of the heroic uprising . 


ofa nation which has a great 
impact on history if you can use 
this nation, later, against its own 
ideals and people? There are 
Hamilet-like questions too, and it 
is necessary to reply to them 
honestly. Not to behave like the 


astronomer who studies distant ` 


planets and does not notice that 
his dinner is burat or that his 
wife had run away. The spoken 
word, especially the enthusiastic 


official speeches, often departed 
from the truth of life. This was 
the attitude towards historical 
anniversaries and towards the 
people who had helped create 
them. Pushkin’s ironical remark 


‘ could be applied to many people: 


they can only love the deal. 


* * x 


A critical trend of thought and 

analysis had started and conti- 
nues to develop in our country, 
which accepts the fact that the 
road to future success and pro- 
gress ia all fields requires the 
critical solution of the past and 
present problems, that getting 
drunk on past victories, exagge- 
rating them, concealing short- 
comings and contradictions, leads 
to stagnation of thought and 
action. And stagnation means 
lagging behind. I think we will 
have to deliberate a great deal to 
find out: how and why our society 
has in a number of respects, and 
not insignificant ones—-of politi- 
cal, economic, national and other 


characters—found itself in the 
present, far from satisfactory 
state. I believe that critical 


analysis wil bring more modest 
conclusions than the ‘victorious 
road since February’, advertised for 
many years, the road from success 
to success, from victory to victory 
as if we had been a world miracle 
which, except for imperialist reac- 
tion and its agents, knows no 
obstacles, or leaps over them with 
the elegance of a race-horse, as 
if in our society there were not 
normal people with good and bad 
qualities, whose work must be 
supervised and checked but were 
unreproachable beings, predesti- 
ned for the roster of socialist 
saints. This fetish, too was opium 
which blurred a critical approach 
to problems and to people. Of 
course, Only a fool would relin- 
quish any of the positive values 
which our nations have been 
creating for years; everyone of 
us could draw up a long list of 
them. However, etiquette deman- 
ded that we first recall all our 
successes and victories if we wan- 
ted to view things critically; 
otherwise criticism had no right 
to consider itself “constructive”. 
The renaissance in our Party 
and our society has grown in the 
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- ment. 


past few years and has fought 


` its way against the conservative , 


forces into a position in which it’ 
wants and can become a decisive 
factorin determining our ‘pre- 
sent and future socialist develop- 
The solution of accumu- 
lated problems and the planning 
of the fmadernization of our 
society demands a critical analy- 
sis of the road we have travelled 
thus far, of individual questions, 
methods and people. Marx’s 
critical method—de omnibus est 
dubitandum—assumes its fullest 


validity at such turning points.. 


This is true also for Lenin’s warn- 
_ ing that basic problems of society 
must be presented and solved 
before the broad labouring mas- 
ses, With their participation, sup- 
port and full involvement. Revo- 
lutionary times did away with 
secret diplomacy and stage-pro- 
duction. 


Here, too, there are signs of a - 


progressive trend and guarantees 
of victory. The antifascist strug- 
gle, the Slovak National Upris- 
ing, and the years 1945-1948— 
“the road of February’—bear 
clear witness to it. They have 
_ led to the victory of the socialist 
“idea in our country, they can 
lead to its full rebirth, to purifica- 
tion, to winning confidence and 
new perspectives. 

People today are excitingly 
discussing public affairs. With 
new hopes and with old scepti- 
cism. They are afraid not only 
of relapses but of half-hearted 
measures and inconsistency. They 
ask for guarantees of consistent 
democratization, about concrete 
ways of solving the various pro- 


blems. They want to believe, but 


they are still frightened of new 
disappointments. They do not 
need illusions, they expect actions 
and solutions. This is a demand- 
. ing time. Politics is a science and 
art; some people have turned it 
into a game for power and petty 
bartering. Thousands of years of 
civilized society have bit by bit 
contributed their positive and 
- negative experiences to the forma- 
tion of this science and art. The 
results are deposited not only in 
books but also in the conscious- 
ness of the people. Many a “‘grdat 
personality” has found his end on 
the dust heap, and many a sup- 
pressed thought has outlived his- 
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. we will not get very far. 


tory.. There is a great deal to 
think about, the more so since the 
year making the 20th anniversary 
of the February events offers great 
opportunities for our society to 
free itself from stagnation, and to 
stop making time. 


K x x% 


SOMETIMES we are afraid to think 
aloud for fear our enemies 
may take advantage of it. I can 
imagine how it would suit some 
people to suppress loud thinking 
under this pretext. It is said that 
we have freed our -people from 
fear but that wehave not yet 
learned to live freely. If we con- 
tinue to be afraid of bogeys— 
including foreign propaganda— 
We 
know that there are people whom 
February, 1948, deprived of pro- 
perty and power and that it 
frustrated their plans, and that 
they are now raising their voices, 
especially abroad. We also know 
that we have many “friends” in 
the “free world’? now who are 
greatly interested in our develop- 
ment, who invent combinations 
and make predictions; in other 
words there are plenty of people 
who would like to ride the wave 
of our democratization, ` 
Compromised officials of the 
Ludak regime now in emigration, 
who in the years 1938-1944 wiped 
out democracy in our country, 
that is, until their fascist regime 
was crushed by the “Banska 
Bystrica putsch”—as they still 
refer to the Slovak National 
Uprising—are now broadminded- 
ly dishing out democratic lessons 
in their press as if they had never 
known any doctrine other than 
that of Jefferson and Lincoln. 
There are also some people, res- 
ponsible for the policy and the 
bankruptcy of the Democratic 
Party who today, as “Democratic 
Slovak refugees” present things 


as if the process of democratiza- . 


tion in our country were, in fact, 
a return to their policy. Fedor 
Hodza, in an article in February, 
1948, the event which he natural- 
ly calls a ‘‘putsch’’, writes that 
“after 19 years of nearly-paid-for 
and cruel errors, disciples of com- 
munism are returning to princi- 
ples which the victorious and 


glorious February, 1948, had 
forcibly, unreasonably and un- 
necessarily suppressed....”? Mar- 
tin Kvetko gives us wise counsel 
about “socialist democracy”; 
Jozef Lettrich exposes the cause 
of the cult of personality in his 
own way. Their conclusions and 
that of the Ludak officials is the 
same: “Communism does not do 
Czechoslovakia any good”. 
Knowing their activities at home 
and in emigration these conclu- 
sions cannot come as a surprise. 

What are they afraid of? In the 
years 1944-1948 these forces had, 
at home, their legal political 
parties, strong financial and 
political positions, a broad press 
network without consorship; they 
criticized Communists to the pink 
limit and even then they were not 
much concerned about the truth 
of their criticism. Where they 
have ended we know: they were 
swept away by the people's 
advance. That is why they re- 
call with so much anger the two 
“putsches’ that of Banska By- 
strica and of February. This 
should not mislead us. The 
strength of the system does not 
lie in curbing criticism but in the 
the mass support of the people of 
both our nations. 

I think we will have to go 
back a long way into our recent 
past, into the years 1944-1948 
and into the subsequent years, 
in order to recognize our 
strength and our shortcomings, 
and the strength of the opponent 
and what led to his defeat. The 
young generation has not ex- 
perienced the inspiring class, 
political and national struggles. 
Names which at that time filled 
the press and were known to the 
public often mean nothing today. 
Whole casts’ of political charac- 
ters have fallen into oblivion in 
the mind of man, almost with- 
outa trace. This is a grave- 
yard of names of people, whether 
alive or dead, who are known 
only to older people and to 
historians. And yet there is one 
question: what - remained in 
people’s consciousness with re- 
gard to these people, groups and 
movements? It is known that 
rivals influence each other in the 
struggle, and sometimes condition 
each other, and that the social 
struggles thus stigmatize,in a 
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certain sense, both parties. The 
opponent as an organized force 
vanishes, but themasses of its 
former followers with their ideas 
remain. How do they grow into 
the new situation, what opport- 
unities does the victorious 
political power give them? In 
the whole social picture this is no 
negligible question. 

In Slovak political life we 
have observed the rapid succes- 
sion of politicians and their 
followers, who either discredited 
themselves in the political strug- 
gle or were removed by power. 
The element of personal con- 
tinuity is incomparably smaller 
here than in the Czech environ- 
ment. Reasons for this may be 
sought and the consequences can 
be sensed. It takes a long time 
before a person wins the con- 
fidence of the masses through his 
work, and confidence is nota 
small matter. 

The other side of the picture, 
is that instead of admiration for 
thought, talent and character, for 
a stand verified over a longer 
period of time, not infrequently 


admiration for the position and 
the power develops. An impor- 
tant position—an important man. 
After all, there are enough people 
who are attracted to power and 
the advantages deriving from it 
as are moths to the light. 

Then something changes and 
we realize that the “great man” 
is really only a small character. 
This is in part due to our 
insufficiently rooted democratic 
tradition, insufficient civic pride 
and self-respect, elements of 
servility brought forward by an 
inadequately critical approach to 
“big shots”, problems connected 
with selection, control and 
changes. 

Democracy is not only institu- 
tions but also the state of society. 
Thomas Mann wrote that “it is 
fatal to trust people beyond 
their strength”. Too great a con- 
fidence in position is followed by 
disillusionment and the curse of 
the Gods. I readin the papers 
the other day that “itis un- 
healthy when decisions regarding 
all spheres of life and in every 
detail, are concentrated in the 


hands of one person ora small 
group of people...” This is 
surely true, but was, note it, also 
true one year or ten years ago? 
Did not we close our eyes to 
truths which today seem somehow 
natural to us? Or is truth only 
truth when it is less risky to 
speak about it? 

In this respect, too, the de- 
mocratization process has much 
to do here: for the backbone, 
conscience and courage of man. 
Stanislavsky wrote that the pur- 
pose of the theatre is to bring to 
the surface in people their own 
better feelings, to point to the 
better sides of their personality 
and orientate their thinking along 
these lines. I think that some- 
thing similar is also required in 
public life. 

The age when Gods and 
people will be equal has not yet 
arrived. Bourgeois democracy 
will not reach it because of the 
class gulf. Socialist democracy 
could make a serious attempt 
towards this end, particularly in 
a country like ours, where con- 
ditions are already ripe. 


Glimpses of Birla Companies—IV 


CHANDRA SEKHAR 


On February 24, 1968, Sri Chandra Sekhar, Congress Member of Rajya 
Sabha, in the course of the proceedings, placed two documents on the Table of the 
House. These were two memoranda he had originally submitted to the Prime 
Minister and then to the Minister of Industrial Development and Company 
Affairs, containing allegations against the Birla group of Companies. Three instal- 
ments of these Memoranda appeared in Mainstream (March 2, 9, and 16, 19°8). 


XXVI. BAMBOO DEAL IN KERALA 


The above deal was a subject matter of investiga- 
tion by the Public Accounts Committee. The Com- 
mittee in its 47th Report has dealt with the transac- 
tion in some details. The finding of the Committee 
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ling. 


randi. 


though expressed in sober language is indeed start- 


This deal bears true testimony to Birlas’ capacity 
to enlist the sympathies even of the Communist 
Government by employing his own modus ope- 
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XXVII., AIR CONDITIONS CORPORATION, 
CALCUTTA. 


This company of Birlas was awarded a rate con- 
tract for the supply of window air conditioners from 
15-4-1965 to 14-4-67. During this period supplies 
„Worth rupees one crore approximately were effected 
to Government and semi-Government bodies as also 
the public undertakings. But the performance of 
these air-conditioning units was horrible and the 
` DGS & D were flooded with complaints from 
all sides. Itis said that as many as 90 per cent of 
these supplies were found to be unsatisfactory. 


Tenders were invited in January 1967 for a new 
rate contract for.the period 15-4-1967 to 30-9-1969. 
In this case also, the price of “ACCAIRE” was the 
lowest. But the DGS & D refused to give them 
this rate contract because: i ' 


(a) very poor performance of these air condi- 
tioners during the last rate cohtract period. 


(b) Technical specifications given in the cur- 
rent tender were unacceptable. This was certified 


-_ by the Inspectorate of the DGS & D. Eas 


` So the rate contract was given to four other 
firms. , 


Now the Secretary, Department of Supply has 
intervened and pressurised the DGS and D into 
awarding this rate contract to ‘Birla Co. This is 
simply scandalous and shows how the high officials 
of the Government are out to favour Birlas. 


XXVII. FIRES AT THE TIME OF RECENT 
RAIDS AND SEARCH 


On June 15, 1967, several textile mills of Birla 
group were raided and searched. At that time there 
were two big fires in their concerns, one in Manjus- 
hree Mills, Ahmedabad. where they are supposed 
to have burnt and destroyed some cloth which they 
were manufacturing in that mill without the Textile 
Commissioner’s permission and against the regula- 
tions and law. > 


The second fire was in the godown of Saurash- 
tra Chemicals at Bombay. Inthis godown, some 
records were kept and some more were taken there 
only to be destroyed by fire. 


XXIX. BIG FARMS IN DIFFERENT STATES 


Not being satisfied with their industrial empire 
they persuaded the various State Governments to 
allot big plots of land at very very cheap prices, 
ostensibly for the purpose of experimental farming 
etc, One example is of 10,000 acres in Punjab and 
the other about 8,000 acres in Mysore. There are 
similar plots in other States also. 


This only shows how easy itis for Birlas to get 
the co-operation of the State Governments and how 
obliging our Chief Ministers have been. Now some 
agitation is going on to take back these lands. It is 
a matter of great.concern that when the poor land- 
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less labourers cannot be given even one acre, how 
these industrialists who had nothing whatever to do 
with agriculture, could be given such huge parcels of 
land. : 


` ANNEXURE A 


OLLOWING irregularities were observed from the 
records of Messrs. Technological Institute of 
Textiles, Bhiwani : 

(1) Under the Essential Commodities Act and the 
Production of Textile Control Order, about 50 per- 
cent of cloth is to be price-stamped in accordance 
with the multipliers fixed by the office of the Textile 
Commissioner, from time to time. In this regard in 
the said mill the following discrepancies were observ- 
ed in serial No. B 118 to. B 120 (ladies choice) of 
which they packed about 50 bales during the two 
months which involves an evasion of Central excise 
duty to the tune of Rs 3,000 by treating it asa con- 
trolled variety, while actually it was a decontrolled 
variety. 

Again, the cloth actually stamped with the prices 
as shown in “C” form serial No. B 118 to B 120 is 
of lower reed picks than shown in the “C”? form, 
that is, the cloth has actually 56 reeds and 44 picks 


-and 1924 ends as against 60 reeds and 44 picks and 


2060 ends shown in the “C” form for’ serial No. B 
120 which is dyed in direct colours while they have 
charged rates prescribed for fast colours (reactive 
dyed). : 

We are enclosing for ready reference, manipulat- 
ed “C” forms which were to be shown to the En- 
forcement Inspectors of the Textile Commissioner's 
office (Amritsar) who visited the mills on 17-3-67. 
In these “C” forms, the cloth is described with 55 
reed and 40 picks while they have made the price 
calculations for 60 reeds and 44 picks. From these 
very “C” forms it can be found that there is a mis- 
take of about 8 to 10 paisas per metre in each of 
these “C” forms. 

(2) According to the definition of saree prescribed 
by the Textile Commissioner, vide Standing Order 
No. 3656 dated 13-10-1964, no sarees shall be manu- 
factured with less than 4.15 meters length and 94 
cms width. Again, under Standing Order No. 310, 
the Textile Commissioner had banned the production 
of sarees and dhoties with lower width than pres- 
cribed, but when there was an enquiry from the 
Excise Inspector, Bhiwani on 29-8-1966 regarding the 
production of short width and short length sarees, 
the officers of the said mill made false statements, 
vide their letter dated 29-8-1966. The number of the 
deviation order which they have mentioned in their 
letter has permission for manufacturing only short 
width sarees with specifications 22-28 counts. 
and 36-22 reed picks while they cleared goods 
with specifications 22-28 counts, 40-36 reed 
picks and 22-28 counts. 36-22 reed picks which 
had not only short widths but had also lengths 
ranging between 3 to 4 meters while the minimum 
length prescribed is 4.15 meters. Thus, they have 
made an evasion of Central Excise duty amounting 
to about Rs 1,00,000/- by treating these sarees as 
controlled variety. In this respect, the office of the 
Textile Commissioner had also written a letter bear- 
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Ing No. CC/Tech/ASR/2-67/7318 dated 12th January 
1967 seeking explanations but to no use. They still 
continue the production of these short width and 
short length sarees by which they are not only con- 
travening the Textile Control Orders in spite of being 
warned, vide the above letter, but they are also 
evading excise duty which has become their regular 
habit. 

(3) Under the Standing Order No. 3656 dated 
13-10-1964, printed sarees cannot be manufactured 
with warp count below 28 while they have manufac- 
tured with 22 warp count printed sarees, serial No. 
A 103 and serial No. B 139 by which they have 
made an evasion of about Rs 10,000 from the excise 
duty. Under the Textile Control Orders, “C? forms 
should be submitted for each and every variety while 
they did not even submit “C” forms for serial No. 
B 139 uptil now which is in contravention of the 
Production Control Order issued under the Essential 
Commodities Act. 

(4) Again, under notification No. 1476 dated 
25-4-1966 no composite mill could use size more than 
10 percent of the total weight of yarn, while the said 
mills continued to use 23 percent size (on an average) 
on all grey sorts. They have submitted to the Textile 
Commissioner a statement in which they have shown 
that they were using only 20 percent sarees but 
actually they use 23 percent size on the total weight 
of yarn which is observed from the statement signed 
by the Weaving Master Sri Milapchand Bankriwal. 
According to the existing rules, all notifications 
should be complied with from the date of their pub- 
lication but they always contend that when an 
application has been filed for obtaining a deviation, 
they can do according to their application, which 
they did in this case also. That is, they use size at 
the rate of 23 percent on total yarn weight instead of 
10 percent. 

(5) As described above, under standing order No. 
310 no short weight sarees or dhoties with any other 
name can be manufactured without prior permission 
of the Textile Commissioner but the said mill still 
produces sarees and dhoties naming them as cholas 
and duppattas for which they had a deviation order 
which expired on 31-10-1966. 

(6) Under Textile Control Order a mill has to 
submit “C” form with all the details of price calcula- 
tion of all the controlled sorts but the said mill dis- 
honestly stamped 2} percent higher price under serial 
- No. 01 to 087 and they did not submit the “C” 
form as they were not entitled to this 24 percent 
increase in their price (coal allowance). 

Again, in the months of February. and March 
1966, they submitted wrong details' of their packing 
and prices to the Textile Commissioner as shown 
by the statement for the month of March 1956. 
Serial No. 241 onwards were not actually stamped 
but instead of serial No. 241 to 245 they packed 
cloth stamped with serial No. 062 to 067 which con- 
tains approximately 2} percent higher prices than 
as shown in the said statement, For reference, a 
list of prices stamped on 87 sorts, that is from 
serial No. 01 to 087 is enclosed. A summary in 
form “D” (which was not sent to TC) and “C” 
forms for serial Nos. 055 to 059 and a statement 
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showing the details of controlled varieties produced 
and a few letters and telegrams, are enclosed. 

(7) Under circular dated 26-11-1964, the Tex- 
tile Commissioner had clarified that if border yarn 
count differs from the warp count, the multiplier 
for the border yarn count shall bein accordance 


with the said circular, but the said mill is taking. 


multipliers for sarees according to their own calcula- 
tions and not as prescribed in the said circular. 
For instance in “C”? form serial No. 058 (as en- 
closed under point 6 above), the weight of border 
yarn of 20s count had to be linked with 3rd group 
but they linked it with 4th group and thus the net 
multiplier charged was 780 paise per kilogram ins- 
tead of 738 paise prescribed. Thus they are stamp- 
ing prices more than what is allowed by the Textile 
Commissioner. 

(8) In the year 1963, under Export Promotion 
Scheme the mills were granted some licences for 
import of dyes intermediates which they could sell 
at 60 percent premium maximum but the said mill 
sold these licences worth Rs 10,756,01 at 64 percent 
premium through Messrs Krishna Trading Co., Bom- 
bay, who charged 1 per cent commission from them. . 

(9) In November 1965, they produced long cloth 
grey for which the sizing number was 6036 which 
they ran with 41} yards tape length but they sub- 
mitted two contradictory forms for the same sort 
showing different tape lengths. 

_ (10) They are producing prints with , specifica- 
tions 22-28 count 56-44 reed picks which comes 
under de-controlled category but they are stamping 
it under controlled variety naming as 22-28 counts, 
56-40 and 60-44 reed picks which is not only a 
contravention of the Control Order, as under T C 
Notification No. TCS 1/20 dated 22nd September 
1949 no shirting shall be produced with more than 
15 percent difference between its reed and pick, 
but the difference between 56 and 40 comes to 17 
percent but also an “evasion of excise duty at the 
rate of 5.5 paise per sq. meter. Thus in one month 
only, they packed about 2,00,000 metres of this 
cloth on which they evaded an excise duty to the 
tune of Rs 10,000. , 

(11) They produced cloth with 60-44 reed 
picks with 1924 ends for which 3 sets were put in 
the month of February 1967 in their sizing depart- 
ment—set No. 45 dated 20-2-1967, set No. 69/45 
dated 23-2-1967 and set No. 26/471 dated 18-2-1967 
with the sizing No. 4064 but they have presented to 
the TC 60-44 reed picks and 2060 ends for the 
said sort in “C” forms serial No. B 118 to B 120. 

(12) Under the Price Control Order, for price 
calculations, the weight of yarn has to be taken on 
actual loom state length in the representation of 
which they always used to make manipulatings; 
that is, they used ,to show about 1 percent higher 
weight of weft in “C” forms and thus they charged 
about 4 percent more prices in all sorts. 

(13) During the month of February 1967 they 
produced about 16,800 metres of quality No. 16002 
for which they have taken 45 reed space but they 
have packed the said goods with the stamp No 15002 
serial No. B 1 for which they have taken reed 
space as 454. Thus they have stamped 1 paisa per 
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metre extra only by way of charging higher reed 
space, 

(14) According to the existing rules of the 
Textile Control Order, no cloth can be manufac- 
tured with specifications 22-28 counts and 56-40 
reed picks but they are producing. cloth with these 
‘ specifications both in controlled and de-controlled 
categories. Under Price Contro! Order, no cloth with 
the same specifications can be taken under both the 
categories but they are producing cloth with these 
specifications under both the categories. 

(15) Inthe year 1965, the Panel of Techno- 
logists appointed by the Textile Commissioner sug- 
gested to the Textile Commissioner to persuade the 
mills to produce no cloth with lower reed picks, 
that is, long cloth below 44 picks in the 4th group 
(22-28 counts) should not be produced under con- 
trolled category, but this millis producing long 
cloths with 22-28 counts and 40-36 reed picks, the 
process being taken under controlled category 
while the grey being taken under decontrolled cate- 
gory. This they have done because under controlled 
category for dyed sorts they can stamp higher prices 
than their selling prices; not only this, they also 
save an excise duty at the rate of 5.5 paise per sq 
meter, But the grey and bleached cloth of the same 
specifications they are taking under de-controlled 
category as they cannot stamp their selling prices 
on grey and bleached cloth. That is the selling 
price is higher than the calculated stamped price for 
grey and bleached cloth. 

(16) Before the Statutory Control Order came 
into force on 20-10-1964, there prevailed to be in 
force the voluntary price control order under which 
about 3 percent lower prices naming it as “popular 
variety”. In this connection, they not only used to 
increase the prices by making false statements (for 
instance a cloth with 22-28 counts; 48-44 reed 
picks, 109 cm. width was stamped with 77 paise per 
meter while the cloth with the same construction 
with 107 cm. width after putting another number 
on it, was stamped with 104 or 105 paise per meter) 
but also they got their desired quality approv- 
‘ed. with their desired prices under popular 
and non-popular sorts. In tbis respect, Sri 
Ramlal Rajgarhia wrote a letter from Bombay on 
25-3-64 in which he had mentioned -that the officers 
of the Textile Commissioner office demand Rs 100 
for passing each quality under popular sorts, Though 
the letter of 25-3-64 could not be traced, a letter 
written by him to Sri P. D. Makharia the General 
Manager of the said mill wherein he makes the re- 
ference to his previous letter dated 25-3-64 is 
enclosed. 

(17) During the recent election days they clea- 
red 3 packages of white cloth in the name of Sri 
-Banarasidas Dalmia under mills invoice No MB 740 
which was actually sent to Jhunjhunu constituency 
election area and the amount of the invoice instead 
of being charged from Sri Banarasidas Dalmia was 
adjusted. . .In this invoice they also contravened the 
Textile Control Order regarding packing of cloth. 

(18) Further to evade excise duty, they favoured 
the excise staff by various methods such as supply- 
ing clothes to them at 50 percent prices. For ins- 
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tance, they invoiced during August to November 
1966 about 18 to 20 invoices favouring the excise 
staff at 50 percent price {(Bill Nos CCMA 267 to 
269), : 

tio) During the recent visit on 17-3-1967 the 
Enforcement Inspectors of the Textile Commissio- 
ner’s office located at Amritsar, Sri D. C. Kapur and 
Sri A.K. Srivastava prepared a test report from the 
actual inspection of the cloth but destroyed the same 
_.... and substituted the same with a manipulated 
test report. 

(20) According to the Textile Cotton Control 
Order, no mill is allowed to hold stocks for more 
than two months consumption but this mill is hold- 
ing stocks in the name of various firms like Messrs 
Ghevlal Balachand, Abohar lasting for more than 4 
months in the premises of Messrs Hindustan Gum 
and Chemicals Ltd., Bhiwani and Old Tent Factory 
of TIT Mills. 

-(21) Thereis reference to TIT Mills as the Centre 
for irregularities. 

(22) It has been the regular practice of Sri 
Makharia, the General Manager of the Mills to get- 
round all the officers of the Government by giving 
them some cloth of the mills either free of cost or 
at concessional rates but the bills are prepared in 
the name of the mill employees and adjusted .... 
For instance, in the first week of August, 1965, the 
District Sessions Judge of Hissar came to meet Sri 
Makharia and he was presented some printed cloth 
ad the mill invoiced in the name of some mill emp- 

oyee. ; 
One Inspector of the Textile Committee who visi- 
ted the millin February 1967 (?) was presented a 
terelene suit length piece to get the approval of non- 
standard cloth meant for export. This was rejected 
previously by another inspector of the same office. 

(23) In addition to the above, the General 
Manager of the said mill Sri P.D. Makharia is own- 
ing various firms in the name of his sons at Bansi 
Road, Bhiwani and in Bombay such as Shree Tex- 
tiles, Punjab Dyes and Chemicals, B.K. Engineering 
which are situated at Bhiwani. In Shree Textiles 
they process cloth on which they are liable to pay 
excise duty at the rate of 5 paise per sq meter which 
they are not paying. This practice is being done 
for a large number of years. 

(24) Even the officers of JCCI are not left out: .. 
One such person is Sri G.S. Sharma (Controller of 
the JCI, New Delhi) who is approached through 
his son Sri O.P. Sharma employed in the mills at 
Bhiwani. 

(25) Similar practices are observed in all their 
sister concerns, that is, in all the Birla group of tex- 
tile Mills, such as Bhiwani Textile Mills, Bhiwani, 
Messrs Birla Cotton Mills Ltd., Delhi, Messrs New 
Swadeshi Mills of Ahmedabad, Messrs Manjushri 
Textiles, Ahmedabad, Messrs Century Spg. & Mfg. 
Co. Ltd., Bombay, Messrs J.C. Mills, Gwalior, Mes- 
srs Keshoram Cotton & Industries Ltd, Calcutta. 

_ (26) In addition to the above, Messrs TIT Bhiwani 
is used to prepare two types BS for example, some- 
time back they prepared two BS for the same 
period and got it certified by their CA. 

(To be Continued Next Week) 
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The Cultural Congress of Havana 


W's it an accident that the 
Cultural Congress of 
Havana, held from January 4 
until January 12, seemed, at times 
deliberately, to hark back to an 
earlier, more tragic, convention of 
intellectuals, the Writer’s Con- 
gress held in Madrid in 19372 
In fact, very few of the 500 peo- 
ple from seventy countries present 
in Havana had also been present 
in Madrid : Alfaro Siqueiros, 
the painter, Nicolas Guillen, the 
poet, and a handful of other 
aging men of whom the Cuban 
press printed a group photograph. 
History, age and politics preclud- 
ed any continuity between 1937 
and 1963. And yet Havana 
symbolized in a curious way a 
return to the mood of intellectual 
commitment which was characte- 
ristic of the 1930s, and a break 
with that which was characteris- 
tic of the postwar 1940s and 
1950s. In more senses than one it 
was the exact opposite of the 
. Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
Not that the intellectuals 
assembled in Havana were uncon- 
cerned about cultural freedom in 
the liberal sense, that is, the right 
not to be told by organizations 
and ministries, let alone by 
policemen, how and what to write, 
paint, compose or research; the 
This article by the distin- 
guished British Marxist histo- 
rian was published in The Times 
Literary Supplement (January 
25, 1968). Last week, Main- 
stream carried an article on 
Havana Congress by an a 
Indian participant. On. the 
responsibility of the intellec- 
tuals today, Mainstream will 
carry discussion articles 
Jrom next week. f 
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right to avoid dictation even by 
revolutionary militants. “In the 
days of rough and hard struggle, 
the muses are silent”, said 
Mehring, quoted by a Peruvian 
delegate who disagreed passion- 
ately. “Let us then”, said an 
Egyptian, “if we want to judge 
the genuineness of any revolution, 
see what it does with its univer- 
sities, Let us see whether the 
professor claps more than he 
lectures and whether he writes 
scientific articles or telegrams of 
support.” One of the ablest men 
at the congress. Rene Depestre 
of Haiti, praised Cuba precisely 
because “here art and literature 
are not confined to the direct 
support of ideology and politics”, 
and one of the most spontane- 
ously applauded speeches (by a 
Uruguayan) defended the revolu- 
tionary ‘intellectual’? against 
excessive encroachments by the 
“man of action”. 

In the 1950s men who held 
such views might well have been 
tempted to see intellectual free- 
dom as the main battleground, 
and the communist regimes as 
the main danger to it. In the 
1960s it has become evident, at 
least in large parts of the world, 
that the defence of intellectual 
freedom can be combined with 
resistance to another, and at pre- 
sent greater, danger. As Fascism 
united the intellectuals in the 
1930s, so the United States 
united them at Havana, though 
one notes with relief that nobody 
even tried to pretend that the two 
were or are analogous. The 
most interesting fact about the 
Havana Congress was the demons- 
tration that an extraordinarily 
wide and heterogeneous collection 
of intellectuals can today be 


mobilized on the common ground 
of support for the Vietnamese, 
for Cuba, for the movements of 
liberation in the “third world” 
and not least, for the Negro and 
anti-war movements in North 
America against the government 


of the United States. The situa- 
tion of the 1950s has been 
reversed. 

* os se 


The breadth and heterogeneity 
of the assemby in the Habana 
Libre (once Habana Hilton) 
Hotel was underlined by the 
apparent reluctance of the Cubans 
to have much to do with the old- 
Style Socialist and Communist 
parties, preferring instead to 
invite unorganized individuals 
and supporters of the numerous 
varieties of the international new 
left. This did not always work, 
for regimes sympathetic to Cuba 
tended to overlook the individual 
invitations and send diplomatical- 
ly more reliable delegations 
composed of such people as vice- 
ministers of culture and other 
members of the cultural establish- 
ment, not excluding, where appro- 
priate, princes of royal houses, 
but not including anyone from 
China. Whether or not these 
delegations felt at ease in Havana 
or, like the East Europeans, were 
clearly at aloss what to make of 
the whole business, they were not 
characteristic of the Congress. 
This was a gathering of the 


Jranes. tireurs and guerrilleros of 


culture so dear to the Cubans 
rather than of disciplined batta- 
lions or even platoons, and one 
of the most extraordinary things 
about it was that, after a week of 
debates which were not merely 
quite unconstrained but seemed 
at times to verge on the anarchic, 
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the final documents were voted in 
peace and unanimity. It was a 
tribute to the competence and 
‘moderation of the Cuban rappor- 
teurs and chairmen flanked by 
tactful but unimpeachably revo- 
jutionary co-chairmen from Viet- 
nam, Korea and similar countries. 

Consensus, 
mity, is far from being the natu- 
ral outcome of genuine congresses 
of intellectuals, which are today 
likely to be assemblies of argu- 
mentative individuals combining 
all the possible cultural and poli- 
tical avant-gardes, and ranging 
from the simple hostility to the 
American war in Vietnam, which 
is (except perhaps in Britain) the 
common denominator of all, 
through relative moderates like 
the European Communists to the 
embattled guerrilla and would be 
guerrilla fighters of the far left. 
The genuineness of the Havana 
Congress in this respect was 
demonstrated by the presence of 
that fringe of dottiness which is 
so engaging a part of the left. 
One Chilean painter described his 
occupation as “pataphysician’’. 
The commissions listened to a 
tinging call for Wilhelm Reich 
and better orgasms (from a 
Frenchman), in defences of the 
authentically revolutionary nature 
of German dadaism—as distinct 
from neo-dadaism (from Mozam- 
bique), to attacks on female 


chastity (by two Cuban ladies). A ` 


group of French and South 
American surrealist Trotskyites 
made a physical assault in the 
name of Andre Breton on the 
Mexican painter Siqueiros, amid 
cries of “Cuba Si—Siqueiros No”. 
Such things no more represented 
the bulk of congressional opinion 
than the few delegations who 
doggedly pursued their versions 
of the celebrated theme “The 
Elephant and the Jewish Ques- 
tion’. But they made’ the un- 
animity of the Congress all the 
more impressive. In the face of 
‘President Johnson even fifty poets 
(for by the conservative calcula- 
tions of the Cuban press 10 per 
cent of the delegates were poets) 


found it easy to sink their 
differences. 
* kad * 


Cuba was of course, an ideal 


location for such a discussion. It ` 
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let alone unani- . 


. but telephone 


is not only an embattled and 
heroic country, though as Castro 
himself observed, a long way 
second to Vietnam, but a remark- 
ably attractive one, if only be- 
cause it is visibly one of the 
rare states in the world whose 
population actually likes and 
trusts its government. Moreover, 
the free and flourishing state of 
cultural activities at present; the 
admirable social and educational 
achievements and the endearing 
excursions into anti-materialist 
utopia, can hardly fail to appeal 
to intellectuals. The shelves of 
the shops may show large gaps, 
calls are free. 
Petrol is rationed, but the state 
(if that is the right word for an 
institution which lacks constitu- 
tion, parliament and most of the 
other things an old-fashioned 
lecturer in political theory would 
Jook for) provides posadas where 
couples can go to make love. The 
visual arts are unexpectedly 
brilliant, given the unvisual tradi- 
tion of the country, witty, enter- 
taining and above all public. 
Those who do not like the place 
are free to emigrate. The propa- 
ganda of some mass media is 
balanced by the relaxation of 
others, “I have listened to the 
radio”, observed one delegate 
from the older socialist countries, 


“and it plays nothing but songs ' 


oflove. Not love of the country, 
not love of the mother; love of 
some lover.” In such an atmos- 
phere the intellectuals were able 
to discuss the problems of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America and 
their own with considerably fever 
mental reservations than else- 
where. What, apart from Viet- 
nam, the desirability of social 
revolution in the “Third World” 
and the undesirability) of Ameri- 
can policy, did they discuss ? The 
five Commissions (Culture and 
National Independence. The 
Integral Growth of Man. The 
Responsibility of the Intellectual, 
Culture and Mass Media, Prob- 
lems of Artistic Creation, Scien- 
tific and Technological Work) 
covered , practically everything. 
Nevertheless, a number of themes 
recurred, almost spontaneously, 
and some of them are worth sing- 
ing out. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
was the problem of developing a 


genuinely autochthonous culture in 
underdeveloped countries; inte- 
resting both for the acute analyses 
of the process of cultural penetra- 
tion under colonialism and neo- 
colonialism it produced, and the 
very rejection of the simple 
nationalist-populist response to it. 
As Mammeri Mouloud of Algeria 
put it, the intellectual of the Third 
World “finds himself faced with 
the double necessity of assuming 
an inherited culture and using an 
acquired culture’, but neither 
can besimply put on like a ready- 
made suit. “Traditional culture”. 
the product of a “cultural system 
which is already in part disrupt- 
ed”, cannot be the basis of the 
new culture, whatever can be 
preserved of it. Attempts to make 
it so either fail, as in sub-Saharan 
Africa, or produce the espectacu- 
los folkloricos of the modern 
tourist trade, or the even more 
dangerous “accelerated indigeni- 
zation of the violence and tribula- 
tions of other times” of which 
M. Depestre of Haiti spoke with 
comprehensible feeling. On the 
other hand, certain elements of 
traditional and popular culture— 
Dr Belail Abdel Aziz of Morocco 
suggested that the concept of 
community in the Maghreb might 
be one such—could be essential 
parts of any anti-capitalist society, 
or any society unwilling to sub- 
ordinate itself entirely to the 
logic of technology. 

Similarly, the uncontrolled 
process of creating enough Ph.D.s 
and engineers: tends to isolate 
intellectuals, often as a privileged 
stratum, sometimes as internal 
immigrants to the developed 
world, from the realities of their 
own people; perhaps not only 
in the underdeveloped countries 
to which most of the discussion 
referred. 

The enthusiasm about revolu- 
tion in the Third World is in part 
due to the fact that it appears to 
provide a way out of these diffi- 
culties, A remarkably interesting 
and confident paper by Mario de 
Andrada analysed the cultural 
aspects of the guerrilla war in 
Angola in this sense, observing 
both the integration of the evolue 
intellectuals in the new nation, 
and the rejection both of cultural 
assimilation to Portugal and of 
“the songs of the old negritude” 
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in the poetry of the struggle. To 
quote M. Depestre yet again : 

“Revolution creates the condi- 
tions of a true cultural mutation. 
That is why in the Third World. . 
the revolutionary experience is the 
only valuable foundation of the 
“cogito”. It provokes an exalting 
coincidence between thinking and 
social being. To make a revolu- 
tion is the first historical evidence 
and the first cultural value which 
brings us toa new postulate of 
reasoning : I make the revolution, 
therefore I am, therefore we 
are....We cease to be the zom- 
bies of history”. 

Itis wrong to think of such 
sentiments merely as the rhetoric 
of the oppressed, or the hope 
which derives from the. survival 
against great odds—i.e., from the 
victory—of Vietnam, Cuba and 
scattered guerrilla fighters else- 
where. As was evident from the 
debates in Havana, it reflects 
above all the global disillusion 
with the political decolonization 
of the 1950s, the feeling of help- 
lessness and fear in the “neo- 
colonialist epidemic” which has 
turned nominally independent 
peoples back into the current 
version of large or small banana 
republics. As such one might 
have expected it to appeal entirely 
to the intellectuals from the 
underdeveloped world, and indeed 
some of their spokesmen, includ- 
ing some Cubans, came close to 
implying that the task of the 
European and North American 
intellectuals could be no more 
than to sympathize and, where 
necessary, give technical assis- 
tance. Had this been so, the 
contingent from the developed 
world—about as large in size as 
that from the underdeveloped— 
would have served little purpose 
except to provide a claque for its 
“tricontinental” colleagues as 
some of its members were quite 
prepared to do. In fact, however, 
the two groups evidently had 
much more in common. 

Thus the hotly debated prob- 
lem of United States “cultural 
imperialism” affects both deve- 
loped and underdeveloped coun- 
tries; indeed British statistics 
were as widely used by Third 
World spokesmen as Latin Ameri- 
can ones to illustrate the gravity 
of the brain drain, and Encounter 
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figured in the discussion along- 
side Mundo Nuevo. Plainly the 
extremes of cultural penetration 
occur in the Third World. There 
are no plans anywhere in Europe 
to reconstruct entire systems of 
secondary and higher education 
with American financial backing 
and advice, as there are in Latin- 
America. On the other hand the 
memorandum by thirteen Latin- 
American publishers on the pur- 
chase of local publishing houses, 
the subsidized dirtribution of 
American books and the political 
financial and technological con- 
trol of mass media, could hardly 
fail to evoke an echo in Europe. 
More generally, the situation 
of intellectuals as a social group 
is not dissimilar in the First and 
the Third Worlds; the unrepresen- 
tative nature of most East-Euro- 
pean delegations made it hard 
to judge whether this also applies 
to the Second. The developed 
countries contain a much larger 
proportion of that seientific and 
technical intelligentsia which 
was rather under-represented in 
Havana (except for the anthro- 
pologists and a group of militant 
natural scientists from France 
and the United States, the latter 
present in defiance of the State 
Department), and Europeans or 
North Americans seemed less in- 
clined to write this sector off as 
a corrupt technocracy. Never- 
theless, a rather large proportion 
of them in both worlds is acutely 
dissatisfied, alienated, and in’ 
opposition to their governments 
and society, and in the last 
analysis to the American Govern- 
ment and the kind of society 
of which the United States is 
regarded as theexemplar. | 
Admittedly, calls to join the 
guerrillas make more sense in 
Colombia than in Sweden, but, 
nevertheless, the discussions 
made it extremely clear that 
evenin the Andes the public 
activities of intellectuals cannot 
be confined to carrying machine- 
guns. Conversely they showed 
thatin both revolutionary and 
non-revoltutionary situations the 
specific occupational characteris- 
tics of  intellectuals—those of 
artistic creation, scientific 
research, learning and thinking— 
provide a Common universe of 
discourse. (A Yugoslav member 


of a delegation composed almost 
wholly of ex-partisans, even re- 
minded the Congress of the 
forgotten fact that European in- 
tellectuals are not unacquainted 
with guerrilla activity.) What is 
perhaps more to the point, and 
as Hans Magnus Enzensberger, 
of west Germany, Ernst Fischer, 
of Austria, and Luca Pavolini, 
speking for an unusually disting- 
uished Italian group, suggested, 
the actions of intellectuals in the 
developed and underdeveloped 
world are complementary. The 
former could contribute more 
than mere statements of solida- 
rity to the liberation of the Third 
World; the latter could provide 
that active demonstration of the 
injustice, hypocrisy and instability 
of ‘western’? society which 
might assist the First World to 
revolutionize its own conscious- 
ness. 

Still, the final impression of 
the Havana Congress is not of 
its discussions, however instruc- 
tive. It is that there has been 
a remarkable ‘reversal of the 
politics of intellectuals in the 
past fifteen years; a more sur- 
prising -development in some 
ways than their mobilization in 
the 1930s. Then it took place 
against a background of dep- 
ression and economic breakdown 
as well as of Fascism and aggres- 
sion, today against one of tech- 
nological triumph and economic 
progress—inadequate, modest 
but real even in most countries 
of the Third World. The pro- 
test of the congress was not me- 
rely one against the violence and 
aggression of the United States, 
and against the inability of the 
affluent society in the developed 
world to solve the problems of 
the majority of the human race. 
It was also a protest against its 
success, a vote for Havana’s 
combination of ;humanity, enth- 
usiasm and pleasure, even amid 
austerity, and against the city of 
Mahagonny-Miami across the 
water. Most of the intellectuals 
at the congress had seen that 
future. Most of them doubted 
whether it worked. But whether 
it worked of not, they did not 
like it and their presence in 
Havana said so. 

(By courtesy : The Times 
Literary Supplement, London.) 
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END OF A REPUTATION 


History of the Freedom Movement in India, Vol. IL by Tara Chand (Publications 
Division. August 15, 1967. pp. 629. Rs. 13.50.) 


o witness and record the 

failure of a great reputation is 
no pleasant task. The second 
volume of Tara Chand’s History 
of the Freedom Movement in 
India is a monument of wasted 
talent and resources. It shows 
that intellectual maturity and 
wisdom donot necessarily pro- 
vide a substitute for proficiency 
in a particular branch of history. 
Renowned as an authority on 
medieval Indian history, Dr Tara 
Chand has all the time been grop- 
ing in the course of his sojourn 
in modern Indian history. Basic 
facts, names and events elude his 
comprehension and he labours 
to interpret what he cannot 


grasp. 

Yet Dr Tara Chand claims to 
have attached greater importance 
to the interpretation of known 
facts than to the discovery of 
new ones. How does a historian 
interpret facts? He does so by 
carefully examining and sifting 
them. The process of personal 
investigation and selection is 
absolutely essential even when 
there is no ground for doubting 
the veracity of known facts; 
because apart from their authenti- 
city, various circumstances 
attaching to them vitally deter- 
-mine the nature of interpretation. 
By refusing to rediscover ‘the 
discovered facts Dr Tara Chand 
has fallen into otherwise avoid- 
able errors, besides failing to 
break new ground. 

Asa typical example may be 
adduced the treatment of the 
nationalist Muslims who co- 
operated with the Indian National 
Congress during the two decades 
following its | establishment. 
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Taking Badruddin Tyabji as a 
representative of this group, Dr 
Tara Chand has based his entire 
account on Badruddin’s bio- 
graphy, by his son Husain B. 
Tyabji. The facts selected by 
Husain B. Tyabji and the manner 
of his presentation have been 
credulously accepted by Dr Tara 
Chand. He did not care to go 
through the private papers of 
Badruddin although these had 
been deposited in the National 
Archives of India where Dr Tara 
Chand and his whole staff of 
senior and junior research assis- 
tants worked. It is surprising that 
not even the glaring fact that the 
biographer being Tyabji’s son 
would strive to present his father 
in the most favourable light 
could restrain Dr Tara Chand’s 
credibility. From a historian he 
degenerated into an encomist. 

It is needless to starta dis- 
cussion about Tyabji’s character 
and role in the Indian National 
Congress. One fact, relating to 
Dr Tara Chand’s conclusion, 
should suffice. He says that for 
‘several years after 1887, Tyabji 
was a decisive factor in the 
deliberations of the Congress’. 
This is a baseless assertion. 
Tyabji ceased to attend the 
Congress sessions after 1888 and 
made an insignificant appearance 
as late as 1904. A man who did 
not participate in the deliberations 
of the Congress could hardly 
have exercised a decisive influence 
on them. Those not convinced 
by this logic may consult the cor- 
respondence between Tyabji and 
A.O. Hume in which the former 
pressed for the suspension of the 
Congress. Only if Dr Tara 


Chand had cared to examine the 
facts stated by Husain B. Tyabji 
he would not have made such an 
untenable and irresponsible state- 
ment. 

Similarly, for Pherozeshah 
Mehta he has relied on H. P. 
Mody and for Dadabhai Naoroji 
on R. P. Masani. In the case of 
Naoroji, however, he has at least 
referred to public speeches. But 
the private papers of neither of 
them have been seen by him. 
Apart from the obvious un- 
reliability of biographies, he 
should also have realised that 
public speeches, being finished 
product and influenced by various 
factors, often conceal more than 
they reveal. Itis only the pri- 
vate papers which reflect to some 
extent the inner working of a 
man’s mind. The papers of both 
Mehta and Naoroji are in the 
National Archives. But Dr 
Tara Chand did not think it 
necessary to consult them. 

This failure to utilise private 
papers of Indian leaders becomes 
almost inexplicable when we find 
that a research assistant was flown 
to London to consult the papers 
of Wood, Cross, Northbrook, 
Lyiton and other British Indian 
authorities. The history of free- 
dom movement in India is 
essentially, though not wholly, 
the history of the growth of 
national consciousness. In its 
study, primary importance has 
to be attached to the thoughts 
and feelings of Indians. This can 
best be done by minutely study- 
ing contemporary newspapers, 
journals, the letters and diaries 
of Indians and the archives of 
various associations. With the 
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resources at his command Dr 
Tara Chand could have done 
much. towards tapping these 
valuable sources. But one looks 
in vain for references to the 
Rast  Goftar, Dnyanprakash, 
_ Indian Spectator, Kesari, Indu 
Prakash, Hindu, the archives of 
the Indian Association, Bombay 
Presidency Association, Theoso- 
phical Society, etc. This is just 


a random and incomplete 
enumeration. Instead, what one 
finds are secondary works, 


official files and the private 
papers of Englishmen. 

What Dr Tara Chand has 
written is the familiar story of 
the breakdown of medieval 
India and the emergence of the 
modern Indian nation. He 
brings the story upto 1905. It is 
difficult to single out either a 
fact or an interpretation which 
cannot be found in other 
secondary works. His inter- 
pretations are mere repetitions 
of the ‘nationalist’ version of 
various movements of the nine- 
teenth century India, although 
he is forced to accommodate to 
the minimum the findings of 
latest researches. For instance, 
Dr Tara Chand finds it impossi- 
ble to adhere to the theory that 
the movement of 1857-58 was a 
national war of liberation. He 
is also forced to admit that the 
two prominent leaders, Bahadur 
Shah and Nana Saheb were 
compelled by circumstances to 
be associated with the movement. 
Yet he endeavours to retain as 
much of the old ground as he 
possibly can and says: “It was 
broadly a political movement 
which aimed at the elimination of 
foreign rule from India.” The 
refusal to distinguish between 
India and particular regions of 
the country is really remarkable 
and helps in the depiction of the 
movement as a war, even if not 
national, of liberation of the 
whole country. i 

As for facts, these are at times 
wrong and often inaccurate. He 
tells us that Dwarkanath was a 
saintly man. The appellation of 
prince has often been used for 
him. This is the first time that 
a historian has attributed saint- 
liness to him. Perhaps his lavish 
parties, nautches and his dealings 
with the ryot—neither better nor 
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worse than those of other zamin- 
dars—only reveal that Janaka- 
like he was videha! Dr Tara Chand 
also tells us that Prasanna 
Kumar, hitherto known to be 
Dwarkanath’s cousin, was this 
‘saintly’ man’s son. It is diffi- 
cult to identify Dr Tara Chand’s 
“Drinkwater Beadon’’ unless he 
be John Elliot Drinkwater 
Bethune (1801-1851). But there 


is no point in such an enumera- 
tion for the book contains many 
such inaccuracies. 

Neither for interpretation nor 
for facts can this history be re- 
commended for study. No one 
need now await the third volume 
of the work on which much 
talent and money are being 


squandered. 
—Sudhir Chandra 


A COMMENDABLE VENTURE / 
Secular Democracy, Monthly; Editors: Subhadra Joshi and 


D. R. Goya] (Sole Distributors: 


Kalamkar Cooperative 


Ltd., 79, Kamla Market, New Delhi), Price 50 p. 


WE are happy to note the 

appearance in Delhi of the 
monthly ‘Secular Democracy’ a 
paper brought out to commemo- 
tate the twentieth anniversary of 
the martyrdom of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

This magazine started under 
the aegis of Sampradayikta 
Virodhi Committee is dedicated 
to foster healthy secularism in the 
country by attacking communal 
and obscurantist forces which 
have been rapidly gaining 
strength in the last few years. 

The communal parties have 
cashed in on the general economic 
distress of the people and 
attributed it to the secular poli- 
cies of the Government and have 
sought to foster the feelings that 
the central leadership has un- 
necessarily and at the cost of 
majority community have pam- 
pered the sectarian and minority 
interests. It is surprising that 
even the so-called educated 
people get taken in by such un- 
substantiated allegations. Many 
vague and provocative rumours 
are floated about eminent public- 
men of minority community to 
vitiate the atmosphere, and need- 
less to say, it finds ready res- 
ponse from the semi-educated 
and frustrated people on the 
look-out for a convenient 
scapegoat. 

It has been found again and 
again that the spark to the com- 
munal tinder is lighted by nothing 
more substantial than a rumour— 
the source of which when tracked 
down is always the nameless 
‘they’. 


Secular Democracy has started 
with the commendable aim of 
objectively probing each instance 
of communal rioting and not 
only exposing the causes and 
forces behind it but also pulling 
up the administration without the 
acquiescence or connivance of 
which no sustained rioting can 
take place. 

In the first two issues that 
have come out Secular Democracy 
has analysed, communal out- 
bursts in Ranchi, Meerut, Kashmir 
and most disturbing in Chick- 
magalar in the South where till so 
far the communal virus had been 
dormant. 

Secular Democracy has done 
wellin bringing out the conflict 
between the Thakurs and the 
Satnamis in Madhya Pradesh— 
proving that the brand of Hin- 
duism propagated by Jan Sangh ` 
and the like-minded elements is 
a force of reaction directed not 
only at the minority community 
but also against the so-called 
lower castes. 

It is well to remember that it 
is these reactionary and obscuran- 
tist forces that have held down 
the progress of our country. It 
is important for the progressive 
elements in the community to 
mobilise and fight these forces; 
otherwise the issue will be lost by 
default. 

We congratulate Secular 
Democracy in taking the first 
step forward and we wish it all 
success especially since its 
Editors have been intimately 
connected with Mainstream. 

—P.C. 
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STAND BY THEM 


T# primary teachers of West Bengal who last Mon- 

day marched from Red Fort to Vijay Chowk, 
held a rally and met the President, must perhaps 
feel grateful that the Delhi Police spared them the 
kind of treatment meted out not long ago to the 
school teachers of Delhi who sought to demonstrate 
equally peacefully in order to draw attention to simi- 
lar grievances. 

- But it is doubtful if, despite the seemingly more 
sympathetic treatment by the authorities, the West 
Bengal teachers felt completely reassured by Dr Zakir 
Hussain’s declaration that he belonged to the same 
“brotherhood” and his promise that their problems 
would be duly represented to the appropiate authori- 
ties. Teachers all over the country are quite fami- 


liar with assurances of this kind. And it is not as. 
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if Dr Zakir Hussain is the first President to belong tO 
this ill used fraternity; his predecessor was even more 
renowned a teacher, but was able to do little to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the men and women of the 
profession to which he had once belonged. Teachers 
have no reason to believe that the present President 
is in a position to fare much better, 

When a little more than a year ago Dr Triguna 
Sen accepted the offer of the Education portfolio at 
the Centre, he told his students and colleagues that if 
he was unable to bring about changes in the system 
of education in the country in six months he would 
relinquish office and return to teaching work. The 
appointment of a man known to hold enlightened views 
on education naturally raised-hopes of speedy improve- 
ment of the system in all its aspects: Not the least 
of these aspects was the question of pay scales and 
service conditions of teachers, The Education Com- 
mission’s comprehensive, even if not entirely satis- 
factory, report provided him with the basis and the . 
opportunity. He faced the test of his life, and re- 
grettably proved unequal to it. ' 

It was the case of the Delhi school teachers which 
eloquently brought out the weakness of his position. 
Dr Sen who often upheld vehemently the right of 
students to protest, found himself questioning the 
school teachers’ right to demonstrate peacefully and 
go on strike. Within a year he was transformed from 
an upholder of the rights of the teachers and the 
taught into an upholder of the privileges of the 
Establishment. In December he had retained enough 
of his earlier ideas to express sympathy with the 
teachers, request them to put off their planned direct 
action and promise speedy redress of grievances. 
But when it came to deciding the scales of pay and 
allowances, it was the Finance Minister’s obstinacy 
that proved decisive; Dr Sen evidently could not. 
bring himself to put his foot down and insist that his 
promise to the teachers should be honoured, What- 
ever the platitudes he may be using in ‘profusion, 
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there is no hiding the fact that by his meek acquies- 
cence to his more powerful cabinet colleagues, he 
has badly let down the noble fraternity that reared 
him to eminence. 


When in exasperation the teachers finally went on 
strike they were harassed in various ways by the 
Delhi Administration; their leaders were arrested, an 
attempt was made to enlist black legs, RSS men got 
active in terrorising them. The contradictions bet- 
ween the Jan Sangh and the Congress were not much 
‘in evidence; both the Delhi Administration control- 
led by the former and the Union Government con- 
trolled by the latter seemed bent upon crushing the 
movement and teaching the teachers the lesson of 
their lives. It was only whenit was found that the 
strike could not be broken that assurances were again 
held out, but again, soon after the strike ended, con- 
troversy over the nature and content of the assurance 
was started. ` 


Jn these circumstances, the sentimental assurances 
given to the primary teachers from Calcutta by 
President Zakir Hussain must naturally fail to evoke 
great expectations. The West Bengal teachers’ de- 
mands partly concern their emoluments, but only 
partly; their other demands are even more important 





for the future growth of the educational system in 
the whole country. For instance, they want a com- 
prehensive Primary Education Act for both rural 
and urban areas, free primary education at least in 
all urban areas, more trained teachers and cheaper 
textbooks. In Delhi also similar demands in the in- 
terests of the system had been made: ‘for example, 
unified administration of education in the Capital. 
The Bengal teachers have also demanded the removal 
of Governor Dharma Vira, mid-term elections and 
release of political prisoners. No doubt these latter 
demands will invite criticism from some quarters; but 
the teachers know what they are talking about, for 
they realize that these steps are necessary for the 
complete restoration of normalcy without which edu- 
cation will continue to suffer. And one has also to 
recall that Governor Dharma Vira’s police was res- 
ponsible for perpetrating the most barbaric attack on 
teachers, as. witnessed at Uttarpara. 

The teachers’ demands are in the best national 
interest, and statesmanship requires that they be 
conceded. It remains to be seen whether statesman- 
ship of this order is available at the Centre; also, 
whether the Union Education Minister has enough of 
the old fire left in him to assert himself in favour of 
the teachers and see that justice is done to them. 


CRUMBLING WALLS OF YOJANA BHAVAN | 


T= Fourth Plan is being dug 
up fromits grave. On April 
11 the Planning Commission will 
have the first of a series of meet- 
ings to prepare a new , Fourth 
Five Year Plan which will now 
start on April 1, 1969. The 
Draft Outline of the now def- 
unct Fourth Plan prepared by 
its predecessor was unceremoni- 
ously buried when the new Plan- 
ning Commission team took 
over in September last. 

The new Commission wanted 
to start the work from a clean 


slate. But to its chagrin the new , 


Commission has now discovered 
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that the slate it not so clean. The 
pitch for the Fourth Plan had 
already been queered. If some 
good patches were left, they are 
being queered now. And the 
Planning Commission is a help- 
less spectator. In fact it has 
reconciled itself to a modest 
effort and a modest Plan. 

An indication of this help- 
lessness was a recent decision of 
the Planning Commission to re- 
commend to the Education 
Ministry to cut back the number 
of seats in the engineering colle- 
gesto solve the unemployment 
problem. What is worse is that 


ina fit of self-deception, it has 
suggested the cut in the name of 
quality, standards and returning 
to normalcy. It has viewed the 
increase in the number of seats 
in the engineering colleges affect- 
ed in the wake of Chinese 
aggression as abnormal. 

In reality the Commission’s 
recommendations amount to 
cutting the body to suit the coat. 
Engineers and technicians are the 
pre-requisites for economic 
growth. One of the secrets of 
rapid growth of the Soviet Union 
and Japan is the large number of 
engineers and technicians which 
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universities, colleges and poly- 
techics of these countries turn 
out every year. Even Sri G. D. 
Birla showed more economic 
sense than the Commission when 
he decried the move to slash the 
admission in engineering colleges 
as short-sighted. 


The Commission protests that 
itis not short-sighted. It says it 
is only accepting the present-day 
realities. But what are the reali- 
ties? Whatever it may say in 
public, the Commission in its 
internal assessment has come to 
the conclusion that a high rate 
of growth in this country is not 
feasible. Though Professor 
D. R. Gadgil evades any direct 

. reply it is conceded by other mem- 
bers of the Commission that the 
Fourth Plan cannot and should 
not aim at more than four per 
cent rate of annual growth. What 
a far cry from the original targets 
of six or even seven per cent rate 
of growth! 


The reason for setting its 
sights low is the gloomy resources 
position. The Commission is 
genuinely haunted by the spectre 
of constant drying up of plan re- 
sources. As is known for the last 
five years the annual financial 
outlay of the Plan has been 
stagnating around Rs 2,000 crores. 
Even this could be made possible 
only with a massive dose of 
foreign aid which now accounts 
for nearly 60 per cent of the 
total outlay in the public sector. 
While non-food aid could still be 
relied upon it is evident that 
PL-480 is on its way out. What 
will happen if the PL-480 dried 
up? Whatever may be the public 
posture of Government leaders, 
its experts shiver at this prospect. 


They are very doubtful whether - 


additional efforts would be suffi- 

cient even to make good the loss 

of resources consequent upon 
- the withdrawal of PL-480. 

In other words, nobody is 
thinking in terms of any signi- 
ficant step-up in the Plan outlay 
in the coming years. This is in 
spite of the fact thatit is assumed 
that agricultural production 
would continue to rise for some 
years more. In fact the new 
Fourth Five Year Plan will extend 
top priority to the new Agricul- 
tural Strategy? But the paradox 
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of the situation is that with the ` 


increase in agricultural produc- 
tion, the additional income will 
accrue in those sectors which are 
outside the reach of taxation 


system either of the Centre or of - 


the State. Thus, though there 
will be increase in production, 
the Plan resources will not cor- 
respondingly go up. This is the 
real crisis which makes the out- 
look of the Fourth Plan sombre. 

This trend has been in evi- 
dence for quite sometime. Pub- 
lic and private investments have 
been stagnating and now they 
have begun to decline. The Left 
explanation is that this is the 
crisis of capitalist path of develop- 
ment. Japan, however, has 
proved that a sustained high rate 
of growth is possible even under 
capitalism. But to make capita- 
lism work, Japan has to resort to 
sO many unconventional things, 
disregarding the old orthodox 
tools of capitalism. 

Some of these unconventional 
features have been effectively 
highlighted by Norman Macrae 


in a London Economist survey . 


of Japanese economy. He has 
pointed out that in Japan “a 
large part of the investment pro- 
gramme is not free-market-in- 
duced in our Western sense, but 
is much more deliberately 
arranged.” To ensure this “the job 
of government is so to organise 
fiscal policy, so to organise lend- 
ing policy, so to organise 
administrative guidance, in order 
to use every short, medium and 
long-term weapon to see that new 
investment has simply got to be 
kept up. Provided, of course, 
it is investment in the right 
place.” 

Unlike in India the investments 
in Japan are financed not by 
deficit financing but by “forced 
personal savings”. “The average 
Japanese doesn’t save like a 
squirrel because he wants to, but 
largely because (perhaps again 
like a squirrel) he is forced to do 
so by his social system.” 

Superimposed on this austere 
social system is the relatively 
high rate of taxationin Japan. 
For instance, the rate of per- 
sonal taxation in Japan onan 
annual income of five thousand 
pound sterling is 35 per cent 
against 28 per centin Britain. 


Similarly, on an income of nine 
thousand pound sterling the . 
Japanese would pay 50 per cent 
income tax against 39 per cent 
which Britain pays on an equiva- 
lent amount. 

Another interesting feature of 
Japanis that the private sector 
does not depend on personal 
savings but on institutionalised 
savings. The capital market in 
Japan plays avery insignificant 
role. The investment decisions in 
Japan are not determined by the 
free market but by. experts and 
banks under “administrative 
guidance of the Government”. In 
fact the governmental intervention 
in economic system has actually 
grown in an extent within the 
internal economy since 1962 and 
partly at the bankers’ expense. 

Thus, the secret of rapid 
growth of Japan is its*reliance on 
forced and institutionalised sav- 
ings and the investment decisions 
are not based on market forces but 
are taken on the basis of experts” 
decisions on priority. This has 
ensured an accelerated growth of 
heavy engineering and large 
chemical industries. This not 
only made phenomenally high rate 
of growth of national economy 
possible but placed Japan in the 
leading position in such crucial 
industries as ship-building. 

As against this where are 
we going? In anut-shell while 
Japan has moved away from . 
laissez faire, we are moving 
towards it. It is true in the 
Second Plan and in the early 
Third Plan there was close 
resemblance with this essential 
Japanese pattern. -The economic 
results of these years were also 
not bad. But for the last three 
or four years, the Government 
has begun to retreat. No mean 
part in this retreat has been 
played by the offensive launched 
by the Swatantras who advocated 
most orthodox capitalist philo- 
sophy with extraordinary dog- 
matic loyalty. 

Both in respect of savings and 
investments, the Governmental 
intervention and element of plan- 
ning are onthe wane. In the 
matter of investment the policy 
of delicensing and stepping up of 
the limits to Rs 25 lakhs under 
which the industry does not 
require to take out any. industrial 
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license mean that increasing pro- 

` portion of investment would be 
channelled by the pulls of market 
forces. 

Far from halting this reverse 
gear, every opportunity is being 
utilised to carry the new process 
to its logical end. The latest 
instance is what is proposed to be 
done in the garb of social control 
over banks, The cat was out of 
the bag at the first meeting of the 
National Credit Council. Instead 
of stricter credit planning, what 
Sri Morarji Desai is thinking is 

_ farther diversion of resources 
from the priority to non-priority 
sectors of the economy. 

In his inaugural speech as 
Chairman of the Credit Council, 
Sri Desai significantly said : 
“The importance of the priority 
sectors should not make us lose 
our perspective and make us un- 
mindful of the requirements of 
the other important sectors. 
When we attempt to remove 
‘credit gaps’ which undoubtedly 
exist in the priority sectors, we 
Should not in the process create 
‘credit gaps’ in other areas. For 
the benefit of those who might 
not have understood fully what 
he really meant, Sri Desai added: 
“This is true not only of indus- 
try but also of trade and many 
other tertiary sectors.” 

Simultaneously, with the cons- 
tant watering-down of priorities 
in investments in practice and 
increasing reliance and market 
mechanism for investment, the 
forced and institutionalised sav- 
ings are on the decline, 

Forced savings as is known 

. are represented by the tax reve- 
nue of the Government. The 
total tax revenue reached as high 
a proportion as 15 per cent of the 
national income in 1963-64. But 
since then it has been on the dec- 
line and in 1967-68 it might have 
slumped to hardly 11 per cent of 
the national income. For the 
last three years, budget after 
budget is designed to result in 
erosion of not only forced savings 
but institutionalised savings also. 

For instance, in 1966-67 Sri 
Sachindra Chaudhuri removed 
all restrictions on the issue of 
bonus share by the corporate 


sector. This resulted in the 
issuance of a spate of bonus 
shares by the companies. To 
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complete the circle, this year Sri 
Morarji Desai has removed the 
dividend tax. The sum and total 
of these measures would be that 
the companies would now be 
distributing more and more of 
their surpluses to their share- 
holders at the expense of internal 
surpluses which .céuld be used for 
investment without going to the 
capital market. 

This trend is sought to be 
carried forward. Sri S. Bhootha- 
lingam, former Economic Secre- 
tary, for instance in his report on 
“Rationalisation and simplifica- 
tionof the Tax Structure” has 
recommended the discontinuation 
of the development rebate—a 
step he has justified on the plea 
that it would lead to “prudent 
and economic use of capital”. 
However, it is well known that 
development in the private sector 
received a big impetus by the 
institution of development rebate. 
Its discontinuation will only 
tempt the companies to distribute 
their surpluses. As if to facilitate 
this Sri Bhoothalingam has sug- 
gested that still the rebate con- 
tinues, the present stipulation 
that the development rebate 
should be utilised only for the 
purpose of investment and not 
for distribution of profit should 
be dispensed with. 

Similar will be the end results 
of the withdrawal of the annuity 
deposit and the cut in bank rate. 
Both these measures are defend- 
ed on the ground that they will 
place more money in the hands 
of the well-to-do section of the 
society to invest in the capital 
market. This is not a blind- 
fold step but a deliberate policy 
shift. Thisis evident from the 
fact that official spokesmen are 
nowadays philosophising on the 
virtues of capital market and 
individual personal investment. 

To sum up the policy back- 
drop of the Fourth Plan, two 
significant trends stand out. On 
the one hand the Government’s 
own resources are shrinking and 
are not keeping pace with the 
increase in national income. This 
necessarily limits the scope of the 
public sector. On the other hand, 
in the private sector, the empha- 
sis today is on the distribution 
of profits, reliance on the capital 
market and on individual perso- 


nal investments and withdrawal 
of all compulsions and incentives 
for retaining profits for invest- 
ment purposes. 

This craze for revival of capi- 
tal market—the orthodox means 
of development of capitalism— 


` is leading to the erosion of insti- 


tutionalised savings. In economic 
terms, while the loss is real the 
gain is illusionary. Simultaneously, 
the element of compulsion for 
Savings through taxation is also 
withering away. The total result 
of these two measures would be 
a net erosion in the domestic 
savings. It is more so because 
of the limitless propensity of 
consumption in the country. 
Coupled with this, the cut in 
foreign assistance (in food it is 
imminent) would prove to be the 
last straw on the camel’s back. 
In other words, the resources for 
development will become more 
and more elusive. 

What is still worse is that even 
the depleted investment resources 
will not be put to the best econo- 
mic use as the distinction between 

riority and non-priority sectors 

is fast disappearing in both policy 
and practice. Putting together 
all these trends, itis not difficult 
to forecast what the economic 
future holds out for us. 

The Government has to blame 
itself for this state of affairs. It 
has been discarding one after the 
other the tools of development 
and letting the economy "drift 
along lines which retard faster 
growth. In fact, the Governmen- 
tal intervention in the economy is 
constantly receding. 

Without Governmental inter- 
vention there can be no planning. 
And without planning it is not 
possible to force the pace of 
development. What is most dis- 
quieting is that the Planning 
Commission which is charged 
with the’ responsibility of devising 
policies and tools to force the 
pace of development is reconcil- 
ing itself to the natural rate of 
development which, if experience 
of monsoons is any guide, can be 
no more than three to four per 
cent per annum. In this situa- 
tion one need not wonder if the 
Planning Commission after long 
labour will give birth only toa 
still-born Fourth Plan. 
May 26 Economist 
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Bihar Politics; Mandal Ministry and After 


GIRISH MISHRA and BRAJ KUMAR PANDEY 


yaon has shed tears nor has 

expressed any surprise over 
the downfall of the discredited 
Mandal Ministry in Bihar. The 
people were unanimous about its 
doom from the very, moment of 
its ignominious birth. The specu- 
lation was only about the timing. 

All the speculations and 
rumours were set at rest with the 
opening of the Budget session of 
the Vidhan Sabha. On the very 
first day a motion of no-confi-: 
dence in the Ministry was moved 
by the United Front and the next 
day of the session, it was carried 
by a margin of 17 votes. Sixteen 
senior Congress MLAs voted for 
the motion flouting the whip of 
the party and the threats of the 
central leadership and its emis- 
saty Dr Ram Subhag Singh. 

A new Ministry has assumed 
power under the leadership of 
Sri Bhola Paswan, commanding 
the support of the United Front 
and the rebel Congress MLAs 
who have formed themselves into 
Bihar Loktantrik Congress Dal. 

The blot from the face of the 
State—the Shoshit Dal Ministry 
has been washed off; but the way 
it has been done, has put a big 
question mark before the future 
of the Congress in Bihar. The 
crack in the party is likely to go 
on widening. 

There is nothing accidental 
about all this. It is the logical 
result of the situation which has 
been developing in the State for 
the last few years and more parti- 


cularly during the last few 
months. 
The Mahamaya Prasad 


Government fell as a result of the 
concerted efforts made by the 
big landlords, the rich peasants, 
. the big business houses and the 
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corrupt politicians. They utilised 
the power hungry and self-seeking 
elements in the United Front and 
brought the collapse of the Unit- 
ed Front Government. Sri B. P. 
Mandal, the pawn in their hand, 
was to become Chief Minister; 
but the constitutional experts 
raised objections to his eligibility. 
He was not a member of the 
legislature and has served as a 
Minister earlier in the United 
Front cabinet for six months 
without becoming a member of 
the legislature. Sri Mandal was 
authorised by his party and the 
Congress to nominate someone 
who could become temporary 
Chief Minister,: who in turn 
would get Sri Mandal nominated 
into the legislature and then 
vacate the ‘gaddi for Sri Mandal. 
Sri Mandal chose the junior-most 
member of the Shoshit Dal—Sri 
Satish Prasad Singh. He did not 
dare choose either Sri Jagdeo 
Prasad or Sri Shatrumardan 
Shahi for fear of their themselves 
usurping the coveted office. Sri 


` Mandal relied on the old saying 


“blood is thicker than water” 
and opted for Sri Satish Prasad. 
Singh who happened to be not 
only a member of his caste but 
also his relative. 

The dummy Chief Minister, 
inducted into office, immediately 
suggested to the Governor the 
name of Sri Mandal for nomina- 
tion to the Upper House; but the 
constitutional experts raised 
another objection challenging the 
right of the Chief Minister alone 
to do so; A cabinet had to be 
formed and the proposal had to 
be duly stamped and sent to the 
Governor, The Governor who 
is said to be the guardian and 
protector of the Constitution in 


the State nominated Sri Mandal 
to the Upper House in recogni- 
tion of his work in the field of so- 
cial welfare! The people of Bihar 
had never thought of associating 
the word ‘social welfare’ with Sri 
Mandal. If he had been associa- 
ted with anything, it has been 
caste organisations from the All- 
India Yadava Mahasabha down- 
wards and that too, only to serve 
his own ends. Thus the spirit of 
the Constitution was violated and 
a nominated member of the 
Upper House who is responsible 
to none, became the Chief 
Minister. 

Then began the tug of war for 
ministership. Everybody wanted 
to become a Minister and Sri 
Mandal had to offer a ministerial 
job to every defector who had 
joined him. 

The result was that he formed 
a Ministry of 39; which included 
18 Cabinet Ministers, 16 State 
Ministers and five Deputy Minis- 
ters. Then, there was no Brahmin 
among the defectors to be made 
minister; at the same time it was 
risky to ignore the second largest 
caste. So, an outsider Sri Shambu 
Nath Jha was given a Cabinet 
post, he being the fortieth Minis- 
ter. Sri Jha’s choice on the part 
of Sri Mandal was a very intelli- 
gent one. Sri Jha belongs to the 
Brahmin community of Sri 
Mandal’s district, Saharsa. He 
could hope to get the support of 
the Maithils of Saharsa and 
weaken the leadership of Sri 
Rajendra Mishra, Pradesh Con- 
gress President, and Sri Ramesh 
Jha. Besides, the Brahmin Minis- 
ter has been connected with the 
Birla controlled English daily The 
Searchlight; and so Sri Mandal 
calculated the Birlas wouid thus 
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extend support to his Government. 

So far as the educational 
qualifications and administrative 
experience were concerned, the 
Mandal Ministry had a very poor 
record to show. The Jndian Nation 
alleged that some of the Minis- 
ters “were not even capable of 
putting down in ink their initials. 
Their traducers said that all that 
they could do was to give their 
thumb impressions.” Obviously, 
the new Shoshit Dal Ministry 
was bossed over by some Con- 
gress leader, at whose hands this 
formidable legion of forty minis- 
ters played as puppets. 

So far as its caste composition 
was concerned, the backward 
castes and more particularly the 
Yadavas dominated the Ministry. 
This caused a great deal of 
resentment among the upper 
castes and the non-Yadav back- 
ward castes. This also gave a 
blow to the romantic theory 
propounded by Dr Lohia and the 
SSP that a Ministry dominated 
by the backward castes was neces- 
sarily progressive. 


Landlords as Ministers 


The Ministry had a number 
of big landlords such as Sri B. P. 
Mandal, Sri Shatrumandas Shahi, 
Sri Hargun Prasad Shahi, Mah- 
ant Sukhdeo Giri, Mahant Ram- 
kishore Das dnd Swami Viveka- 


nand. Sri Nathmal Dokania, 
President of the Bibar State 
Foodgrains Dealers and Sri 


Sohan Lal Jain, a big trader 
were also included in the Govern- 
ment, apart from the representa- 
tive of the Birlas. 

SriN. E. Horo, a Cabinet 
Minister had been connected 
with the Church organizations 
for a number of years. 

Itis to be remembered that 
houses of a number of the Shos- 
hit Dal Ministers had been 
searched and hoarded foodgrains 
unearthed under the United Front 
regime when there was an acute 
famine in the State. The Mandal 
Ministry also incladed Sri S. M. 
Abdullah, who was expelled 
from the CPI for embezzlement of 
funds about six months ago. Then 
there were Dr B. P. Jawahar and 
Sri Simon Tigga who were expert 
defectors. They had defected 
from the Congress and were 
made Ministers by Sri Mahamaya 
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Prasad Sinha; and when the 
collapse of the Mahamaya Minis- 
try looked inevitable, they joined 
the Shoshit Dal, 

To prove its loyalty to its 
real master, the first act of the 
Mandal Government was to 
dispense with the services of the 
team of lawyers engaged by the 
United Front Government to 
appear on behalf onthe Govern- 
ment before the Aiyer Commis- 
sion appointed to investigate into 
charges of corruption against the 
former Congress Ministry headed 
by Sri K. B. Sahay. It was 
widely feared that the Mandal 
Ministry was not interested in 
putting up strong evidence to 
substantiate the corruption char- 
ges against the former Congress 
ministers; and for want of such 
proofs, the accused might be 
exonerated. 

Sri Mandal’s Revenue Minister 
Sri Satyanarayan Sharma declared 
there that he was opposed to the 
abolition of the zamindari rights 
of the Tatas (as decided upon by 
the United Front Ministry) on the 
plea that the abolition would 
hamper industrial growthin the 
State. 

The new Government did not 
want to enforce the laws con- 
cerning the share-croppers. The 
Revenue Minister held that the 
time was not opportuneto go 
ahead with it immediately. The 
proposal for the abolition of land- 
revenue was shelved because that 
would have meant the imposition 
of higher rates of agricultural 
income tax on the landlords and 
the rich peasants. 


Withdrawal of Concessions 


The Mandal Government did 
not formally give up the idea 
of paddy levy; but it seemed 
from the utterances of the Minis- 
tersand the realization opera- 
tions, that the levy would not 
affect the richer sections. 

In the realization of the State 
loans, the Government withdrew 
all concessions to the small 
peasants given by the former 
United Front Ministry and it was 
clear that the Joans would be 
realized from the poor peasantry 
with strict compulsion while the 
richer ones might evade the 
realization. 

The nationalised bus services 


were going to be denationalised. 
The Transport Minister was to 
surrender some of the important 
routes to the private operators 
immediately. 

A few days after coming to 
power Sri Mandal assured all 
help to big industrialists and 
business houses. 

It was clear from these acts 
that the Mandal Government 
had proved itself loyal to the 
vested interests. 

But the people did not take 
kindly to the Government. 
Wherever the Ministers went, 
there was a massive black flag 
demonstration and they were 
unable to hold public meetings. 


Students’ Role 


The students played a leading 
role, in these demonstrations. 
Recently attempts have been 
made to disrupt the unity of 
students and divide them along 
caste-lines. To some extent the 
disruptors have succeeded and 
there have been a number of 
very serious caste-riots at Jahana- 
bad, Siwan, Muzaffarpur, Gaya 
and Hajipur. In Muzaffarpur, 
two groups of students fought 
a pitched battle in front of the 
L. 5. College on February 27. 
During the fight, involving several 
hundred students, brickbats, 
lathis, iron rods and spears were 
in evidence, resulting in injury to 
several students. Later, the 
students attacked a hoste! inside 
the College area, broke open the 
doors of aroom and injured a 
student with a sharp-edged 
weapon. The victim was admit- 
ted to the hospital in a precarious 
condition. 

All this should have opened 
the eyes of the rulers at New 
Delhi, if they had wanted to 
save the Congress and the State 
from utter chaos. 

The Mandal Ministry was 
greeted by a 5-day strike by the 
Non-Government employees in 
which two lakh employees par- 
ticipated. The strike was the 
result of the arrogant attitude of 
Sri Mandal himself and his 
refusal to talk to the employees 
regarding their demands. The 
strike was complete on all the 
five days. Sri Mandal was repor- 
ted to have been keen on adopting 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Issues in Punjab Constitutional Crisis 


major constitutional crisis 

developed in Punjab when 
the Speaker adjourned the Punjab 
Vidhan Sabha on March 7, for 
two months before it had passed 
the Budget for 1968-69 and the 
Appropriation Bill, 

The events which. immedia- 
tely preceded this action of the 
Speaker were briefly: , 

On March 6, a censtire mo- 
tion was moved by Satyapal 
Dang on behalf of the United 
Front against one of the Deputy 
Ministers, Sri Kohli. During 
his speech, Sri Dang was inter- 
rupted continuously by points of 
order repeatedly raised by 
various Congress Party and 
Janta Party M&As When Sri 
Gill was replying to the debate, 
one Front MLA wanted to raise 
a point of order but was not 
allowed to do so by the Speaker. 
Another Front MLA, Sri Vishwa 
Nathan took strong objection to 
-this and after some exchanges 
was named by the Speaker. Sri 
Vishwa Nathan, however, refused 
to leave the House. After some- 
time Dr Baldev Parkash gave an 
assurance to the Speaker that from 
the Opposition side no points of 
order would be raised merely to 
interrupt the proceedings. On 
this assurance, the Speaker 
withdrew his earlier decision 
naming Sri Vishwa Nathan, 

This was objected to by a 
number of Congress MLAs. 
Some of them created noisy 
scenes and the House had to be 
adjourned for a while. Before it 
reassembled, a motion of no- 
confidence against the Speaker 
had been submitted. The Spea- 
ker read it out, asked those in 
favour of leave being given to 
stand up and there after declared 
that the motion had the leave of 

. the House. 
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' criticised by others. 


OBSERVER 


On March 7, the leader 
of the Opposition raised a point 
of order making two points about 
the no-confidence motion.. First, 
Sri Gurnam Singh pointed out 
that neither the Constitution 
nor the Rules of Procedure and 
Conduct of Business provided 
for a no-confidence motion ag- 
ainst the Speaker. There could 
only bea resolution for his re- 
moval. Secondly, Sri Gurnam 
Singh argued that a fourteen- 
day notice of intention to move 
such a resolution was necessary. 
He quoted Article 179 of the 
Constitation in support of his 
contention. Once again there 
were uprorious scenes in the 
Assembly and the House liad to 
be adjourned for half-an-hour. 
When the House reassembled, 
the Speaker amidst considerable 
noise upheld the point of order 
raised by Sri Gurnam Singh and 
ruled that the no-confidence 
motion was contrary to pro- 
vision of the Constitution and 


would be deemed not to have- 


been moved at all. He adjourn- 
ed the House for two months, 
holding the ruling Janta Party 
and the Congress Party responsi- 
ble for it because of their conduct 
in the House. 

The Speaker’s action has been 
supported by some and has been 
No one 
however has alleged that the 
Speaker did not have the legal 
power or authority to take the 
decision which he took. He had 
this power by virtue of Rule No. 
105 of the Rules of Procedure 
and Conduct of Business in the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly, 
which reads; i 

“In the case of grave disorder 
arising in the Assembly, the Spea- 
ker may, if he thinks it necessary 
todo so adjourn the Assemby 
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or suspend any sitting for a time, 
to be named by him.” ee 

The Speaker has been criti- 
cized not for acting illegally or 
unconstitutionally but for alle- 
gedly misusing his legal power 
to hit back when he was sought 
to be removed. 

Almost all those who have 
made this criticism have conceded 
that the no-confidence motion 
against the Speaker was comple- 
tely unjustified and uncalled for. 
Some have éven alleged that the 
real reason for it was the anxiety 
of the Congress tohave man of 
their own choice as the Speaker. 
The criticism of the Speaker is 
sought to be justified on the basis 
of the sound principle that two 
wrongs do'not make a right, that 
the Speaker should not have 
adjourned the House for such -a 
long period as two months just 
because there was rowdyism in 
the House or just because some- 
one had moved an uncalled for 
no-confidence motion against 
him. 

This also appears to be the 
official view as far as Union 
Government is concerned. 

Those who justify the Speaker 
cite his statement pointing out 
that he had been forced to ad- 
journ the House for two months 
in view of the irresponsible beha- ' 
vour of the Congress Party for 
quite sometime and the inability 
of the ruling Janta Party to con- 
trol it because of its being in a 
hopeless minority in the House. 

Thi sobviously had left no hope 
in the Speaker’s mind that things 
wolud improve and that the House 
would be able to function nor- 
mally within a few days or a few 
weeks. ; 

However the people who cri- 
ticize the Speaker and proclaim 
the principle that two wrongs do 
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not make a right completely for- 
get this very principle when they 
seek to justify the manner in 
which the Central Government 
through the Government of Pun- 
jab has sought to “resolve”? the 
crisis created by the action of the 
Speaker. Whatever the merits or 
demerits of the action of the 
Speaker, if the Congress bosses 
had any respect for the principles 
of parliamentary democracy. they 
would have sought to resolve the 
deadlock in accordance with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, The only correct course 
open to them was either to dis- 
solve the House and order mid- 
term elections or to suspend the 
House as well as the Government 
and to get ths Budget passed by 
the Parliament. 


This straightforward course. 


has not been adopted. Instead, 
a course has been adopted the 
legality of which is doubtful and 
which in any case is undemocra- 
tic and sets very bad precedents. 

In the first place, the Gover- 
nor prorogued the House when 
the Speaker had adjourned it 
not sine die but for a definite 
period. Constitutionally the power 
of the Governor to prorogue the 
House (on the advice of the Chief 
Minister) may be absolute, but 
the action of the Governor in 
doing so when the Speaker had 
adjourned if for a definite period 
certainly sets a bad precedent 
and is derogatory to the high 
office of the Speaker and also 
appears be bad in law. 

It is also noted that the Noti- 
fication announcing the Gover- 
nor’s decision to prorogue the 
House was first issued by the 
Chief Secretary and not by 
Vidhan Sabha Secretary as requi- 
red by the rules. 

Secondly rules of Procedure 
and Conduct of Business adopted 
by the Punjab Assembly were 
modified by an ordinance 
curtailing the rights of the 
Speaker. It has been argued by 
Sri Chavan is Lok Sabha that 
what has been done is not cur- 
tailment of the Speaker’s rights 
but enlargement of the rights of 
“the Vidhan Sabha. The argu- 
ment is fallacious to say the 
least. The authority of the 
Speaker to adjourn the Assem- 
bly for a specific period if he 
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thinks it necessary in case of grave 
and persistent disorder has been 
taken away from him. In view 
of the ordinance, the House can 
now be adjourned only by a 
motion of the House itself. This 
means giving the majority the 
right to indulge in disorder to 
any extent it likes and to get away 
with it. The ordinance in fact 
deprives the Speaker of effective 
power to control the majority if 
it chooses to be disorderly. 

Thirdly, instead of bringing a 
bill before the House to amend 
the Rules, of Procedure, the 
power to issue an Ordinance has 
been misused to achieve the 
object. | 
The Article 209 of the Con- 
stitution reads : 

“The Legislature of a state 
may, for the purpose of timely 
completion of financial business, 
regulate by law the procedure of 
and the conduct of business in the 
House or Houses of the Legisla- 
ture of the State in relation to any 
financial matter or to any Bill for 
the appropriation of money out of 
the consolidated fund of the state, 
and, if and so faras any provi- 
sion of any Jaw so made is incon- 
sistent with any rule made by the 
House or either House of the 
Legislature of the State under 
Clause (1) of Article 208 or with 
any rule or ‘standing order hav- 
ing effect inirelation to the legis- 
lature of the state under (Clause 
(2) of that article, such provision 
shall prevail.” 

No doubt any law that can be 
enacted by the legislatur can also 
be enacted through an ordinance 
promulgated by the Governor 
by virtue of his powers under 
Article 213 of. the Constitution. 
This very Article however makes 
it clear that an ordinance can be 
issued only if one of the two 
houses is not in session. 

When a decision was taken in 
New Delhi to issue the ordinance, 
both the houses of the Punjab 
Legislature were in session. The 
Assembly was first “prorogued”’ 
then, the ordinance was issued 
and then the Assembly was resum- 
moned. 

The Governor passed the 
order to proro gue the House on 
March 11 but al proper notification 
by the Secretary of the Vidhan 
Sabh announciing this decision as 


required by the rules was not issu- 
ed at all. The ordinance too was 
issued on March 13. And on the 
same day the cabinet recommen- 
ded to the Governor to resum- 
mon the House. The Governor 
did so on March 14, 

Apart from other illegalities 
that may be there in the Ordi- 
nance, it is highly improper and 
undemocratic that any Ordinance 
should be issued when it is 
known that the House is going 
to be summoned the very next 
day. An ordinance issued in 
this manner is a serious encroach- 
ment on the rights of the House 
and sets a very bad precedent, to 
say the least. 

It is argued that ifa bill had 
been brought before the House 
instead of an ordinance, the Spea- 
ker might have successfully obs- 
tructed its passage. Had he done 
so, there was a remedy open as 
we have already seen by way of 
dissolution as in West Bengal or 
suspension as in UP under Arti- 
cle 356 of the Constitution. 

But it was precisely this 
course which the Congress bosses 
in New Delhi did not want to 
adopt. Itis no secret that such 
a course would have led to with- 
hering away of the so-called Janta- 
Party of the defectors. This the 
Congress High Command did not 
want as yet, and hence a devious, 
undemocratic course was adop- 
ted, the legality of which is 
highly questionable. And that 
once again proves the charge that 
the Congress bosses have no res- 
pect for sound democratic con- 
ventions and are out to interpret 
and misinterpret the Constitu- 
tion, to suit their political needs 
dictated by the vested interest. 
Towards this end the Governors 
are more and more being used as 
pliable tools. 
aeea 
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Planning and Economic Integration 


TERE can be little 
India is now in the midst of 
a period of groping. The sense 
of uncertainty, the loosening of 
anchors and the evidence of dis- 
trust around us hold, at the same 
time, indications of self-expression 
and release of energy. They em- 
body certain potentially creative 
: impulses which, if guided towards 
constructive ends and given a 
chance to fulfil themselves, may 
well become a force for good. But, 
before there can be right answers, 
there must be the right questions, 
and some at Jeast must stand aside 
to refiect upon the deeper meaning 
of the facts and tendencies which, 
before our very eyes, have in 
them the power to alter the shape 
of the future beyond recognition. 
We may begin by observing 
that upto this stage, whatever the 
difficulties and discontents, ‘the 
forces that make for a larger 
unity, still have vitality and that 
the thinking and emotions of the 
people in the country as a whole 
are by no means ‘ranged against 
them. These ‘are assets to be coun- 
ted, conserved and built upon as 
a legacy from the national strug- 
gle for freedom. We have to ask 
ourselves, how it happens that 
twenty years of Independence 
and fifteen and more of planning 
and developing have carried the 
processes of economic integration 
only a few steps forward, by far 
the greater part of the task still 
remains to be accomplished. 
In searching for an answer, 
it is necessary to look into the 
meaning. and conditions econo- 





: This is based on the author’s 
address under the auspices of tlhe 
C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar Foun- 
dation in Madras on March 9, 
1968. 
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doubt that, 
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mic and social integration, the 
political framework which may 
enhance opportunities for integra- 
tion, the nature of planning and 
the strategy of economic develop- 
ment, the range of identity and 
divergence which may arise bet- 
ween national, regional, and sec- 
tional interests, and the broad 
lines of public policy and action 
which may achieve the greatest 
harmony between them. 


Obstacles to Integration 


An integrated economy is one 
in which, as an essential condi- 
tion, factors of production can 
move with a high degree of free- 
dom from one sector to another 
and from one region to another. 
That is to say, within their tech- 
and economic limits, 
goods—agricultural commodities 
equally with intermediate and 
final products and labour, savings 
and capital resources are free to 
move within the . economy. 
Structural rigidities and cost 
differences may influence the 
working of the economy and its 
rate of growth, but they do not 
affect the main criterion of econo- 
mic intergration. Again, not all 
goods are alike. Some goods are 
more appropriate for trade and 
exchange in local and regional 
markets, others circulate in the 
national market as a whole. 
Many of the obstacles to econo- 
mic integration in under-developed 
countries can be trdced to tradi- 
tional social systems and atti- 
tudes and to inaclequate infra- 
structures. Such |obstacles can 
disappear only over a prolonged 
period of economic: development. 
Under all economic: systems, even 
among the developed countries, 
the smallar economies have suc- 
ceeded in becomin;s integrated to 


a much greater extent than the 
larger ones. Larger economies 
offer greater scope for develop- 
ment, but are more difficult to 
integrate. 

This view of economic inte- 
gration is important, in the first 


. place, for the current manage- 


ment of the economy. How es- 
sential commodities like food- 
grains move within a national 
economy, how skilled and unskil- 
led workers find avenues of emp- 
loyment all through the country 
without let or hinderence (other 
than the nature of the service 
they can perform and the demand 
for it), and how capital resour- 
ces flow from the more to the less 
developed regions and sectors are 
at the core of efficient economic 
management. In the measure in 
which there is failure or inade- 
quacy in securing these condi- 
tions, differences between existing 
levels of development and the 
impact of public policies on 
future development become a 
source of contradictions, even 
tensions. Therefore, to ensure 
that at all times the economy 
functions as a connected integrat- 
ed whole, without being cut up 
into compartment or blocked by 
artificial barrier, is as necessary 
for its operational efficiency as it 
is for providing a sound base for 
action bearing on the future. 


Disparities in Development 


Ata given moment, special- 
ly in an under-developed country, 
the common picture is one of un- 
even development, of marked 
variations in levels of living and 
income in the occupational dis- 
tribution of the population and 
the skill structure of the com- 
munity, and in the state of the 
infra-structure. The, processes 
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which have led to these; differen- 
tials in development have been 
under way for a long time. 
Through this was not intended, 
planned development has served 
to strengthen and accelerate these 
processes. \While each advance 
prepares the way for other advan- 
ces, the gap between the more 
and the less developed also tends 
to increase at every step. Only 
deliberate policy and plans con- 
ceived with a wider sense of pur- 
pose and alonger time span can 
hope to counter such inherent 
trends, provided always that the 
instruments of policy are adequate 
for the ends they subserve and 
are employed efficiently. 

To probe this thought further, 
in terms of the future, we may 
distinguish between four different 
facets of economic integration, 
- namely, (a)-as between different 
regions, (b) as between agriculture 
and industry (c) as between rural 
and urban areas and (d) as bet- 
ween sections of the community 
which are marked out from one 
another in terms of income, 
wealth, employment, skill and 
education, and often also by 
caste, tribe or other social fac- 
tors. Analysis will show that 
these different disparities go to- 
gether, that policies which enlarge 
or diminish one set of disparities 
will also enlarge or diminish the 
others. Therefore, consideration 
of the problem of economic in- 
tegration in any of its aspects 
leads step by step toa review of 
the fundamental economic poli- 
cies and the pattern of economic 
and social development to be fol- 
lowed. In considering the future, 
attention has to be given simul- 
taneously to the levels of national 
and regional development, the 
growth of population and the 
labour force, savings and capital 
formation, the spread of industry, 
education and of other ingredients 
of modernisation, and the special 
problems which confront differ- 
ent regions and areas’ and diffe- 
rent sections of the community. 

In their own way, traditional 
societies were highly unequal. 
They were often unjust but invari- 
ably, within their assumptions, 
they tempered privilege with obli- 
gation, and no one was driven 
to the wall or left uncared for by 
society as a whole. As develop- 
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meént occurs, specially through . 


individual and corporate enter- 
prise in a market economy, along 
with economic growth, inequa- 
lities gain greater force without, 
however, being balanced by com- 
munity action: and} obligation. 
To an extent, under favourable 
political conditions, through the 
action of the State and coopera- 
tive groups, attempts are made 
to correct growing inequalities. 
But, it is now clear that public 
and cooperative enterprise do not 
quickly attain the level of 
efficiency and the scale nor 
always the social outlook requi- 
red to make the impact which, in 
theory, should result from their 
operations. After a time, we 
begin to see that in respect of 
forms of organisation and com- 
binations of technology there is 
need fora more open approach, 
for greater flexibility and experi- 
mentation, and that beyond varia- 
tions in organisation and techno- 
logy there are still more difficult 
problems of economic manage- 
ment and of social policy. 


Need for Common Purpose 


Before these problems can be 
approached fruitfully, specially in 
a society which seeks to be free 
and democratic and attempts to 
use rather than supersede the 
mechanism of the market, there 
has to be one common,, running 
purpose. Through all that it 
does and all the means at its 
disposal, in economic, social and 
political terms, the community 
should endeavour to become 
more closely integrated from 
within. Given this premise, deve- 
lopment with the aid of modern 
science and technology could 
become an instrument equally for 
economic and social progress and 
for evolving human and social 
relationships which make for a 
just social order. Whatever the 
levels of development and the 
limits of resources available, both 
the reward and the sacrifice 
should be shared. Large inequa- 
ities between social and econo- 
mic groups are a serious source 
of weakness, Different parts of 
a country should go forward 
together, each according to its 
resources and in relation to its 
own basic problems. 

Whatever the failures and in- 


adequacies in the effort which 
went into the first three Five Year 
Plans, increasingly these consi- 
derations lay behind our plans. 
It was expected that as the eco- 
nomy expanded and was able to 
mobilise larger resources, econo- 
mic and social policies calculated 
to reduce disparities between 
different regions and different 
sections of the community would 
be implemented more effectively. 
The real significance of the set- 
backs of the period since 1965-66 
and of the economic policies 
which have followed is that this 
hope has receded and is now 
likely to recede still further. In 
other words, we need to go back 
to first principles, Could it be 
that, within the economic system 
evolved thus far and the econo- 
mic and financial institutions which 
have come to be established and 
the policies to which they lend 
support, it might not be possible 
to look either to a satisfactory 
solution of the problems of mass 
poverty, unemployment and 
under-employment or to the deve- 
lopment of a social order which 
is sufficiently integrated and 
cohesive in itself and has the 
capacity to solve the basic pro- 
blems of the people and bring 
about both national and regional 
growth ? Much of our thinking 
for the future will depend on the 
answer we give to this question. 
There is a basic test which 
the approach of planned deve- 
lopment in the circumstances of 
India must strive to fulfil. Over 
a reasonable period of years, 
groups and individuals who have 
been weak should be able to 
attain levels of skill, education 
and productivity such as will 
assure to them effective equality 
of opportunity. Outstanding 
among these groups are the Hari- 
jans and other backward classes, 
tribal communities and the urban 
poor. Socially, there is an enor- 
mous distance, and indeed a strik- 
ing absence of integration, bet- 
ween these groups and the main 
stream of community life in the 
villages and the towns. Each of 
these groups faces serious social 
and economic lags which demand 
massive and concentrated action. 
On any criterion, the rural poor 
are to be reckoned in the coun- 
try asa whole at atleast two- 
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thirds of the rural.. “population, 
though the proportion may be 
higher i in some areas and lower 
jn others. 

Throughout the: country, tri- 
bal communities continue to live 
precariousiy and- close to the 
margins of subsistance. Their 
traditional economies are no 
longer able to stand the strains 


-of growth in numbers or meet . 


present day needs and expecta- 
tions,’ Cities and ‘towns suffer 
from a degree of unemployment 
and under-employment which 
makes them an unstable base for 
development and modernisation. 
In many of them, 40 to 50 per 
cent of the population is engaged 
in providing services and. obtains 
livelihood through all manner of 
miscellaneous occupations. In-an 
apparently prosperous city like 
Bombay, according to a careful 
survey five years ago, if the pover- 
_ty line is drawn at a-per capita 
income at Rs 35 and the destifu- 
tion line at Rs,25, 37 per cent of 


the families could be called poor ` 


and 20 per cent destitute. 

II 
PERSPECTIVE AND POLICY 
N India, today,, left. to the 

normal processes of economic 
growth, time is not on the .side 
of the poor. In village and town 
alike, the growth of population 
bears severely on the community 
as a whole and more specially on 
the poorer sections and the 
poorer areas. The more impor- 
tant consideration now is not 
whether more might have been 
done in the past—though this 
too is not to „be brushed aside— 
but what lies ahead. On reason- 
able assumptions, barely 13 years 
from now, in 1981, India’s 
population will be around 695 
million, 183 million more . than 
at present and 256 million more 
than at the census of 1961. Over 
these ` twenty years, the total 
urban population may rise by 76 
million and the rural population 
by 180 million. Leaving out 
those below 15, who are . classi- 
fied as workers, and in fact in- 
clude fairly large numbers of child 
workers, the total labour force is 
expected to increase between 1961 
and 1981 by 116 million, from 
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eat pee te e hg pa pan 
around 175.to 291 million. In- 


crease in the rural labour force 
is reckoned from, 149 to 241 
million and in the urban labour 


force. from, 25 to 51 million.. , 


. Even more than.in. the num- 
bers involved, it is in their. imp- 
lications for the range , and scale 
of action needed-that these, mag- 
nitudes are truly staggering. They 
help us to; see our present 
problems, our failures and achieve 
ments, in -the perspective.. of 
the. tasks . ahead.. There. 
serious disparities.in the levels 
of development within the, com- 
munity and as. between regions. 
These must surely. be corrected. 
Yet, so large are,the dimensions 
„of the task and so deep-rooted 
.the problems „of poverty. and 
. development that, without.a sup- 
reme effort in the coming years, 
-there could well be a total defeat 
for much that, India has, stood 
for before and since,, Indepen- 
dence. This. extraordinarily diffi- 
cult, challenge, will not. be , met 
without changes in structure and 
organisation and in thinking and 
behaviour which cannot be short 
of revolutionary in their pace 
and sweep. 
' Disparities in levels of deve- 


„lopment as between rural and 


urban areas and ` as-. between 


. different regions should-be seen, 


not as separate problems, but 
essentially as major illustrations 
of differences. now, and in, the 


. future. between ;those who happen 


to.be better equipped and more 
developed and .those who are 


less well equipped and less de- 


-veloped.,,. Over a. period ‘of 60 
years, between 1901 .and 1961, in 
the country as a whole; the pro- 
„portion of rural. population „fell 


_ only by 7 per cent, from 89, to 82 


per cent. At, the census,of 1961, 
in Assam, Bihar and Orissa, the 
rural population. exceeded, 90 per 
cent. It was in excess of the all- 
India average but, below 90,.per 
cent in Kerala and Andhra 
Pradesh, in Madhya. Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Uttar , Pradesh and 
Jammu and, Kashmir... ‘Only. in 
six, States—Madras, Mysore, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, , Punjab 
and - West Bengal—the . propor- 
tion ranged. between 72 and 80 
per cent. Even-in these States, 
the more developed are no better 
than pockets surrounded by a 


oare’ 


; Andhra Pradesh 


! ` " ý 
i 
vast sea of relative poverty, and 
the averages are somewhat 
misleading when applied to large 
territories. Even so, all these 
are, very high levels of agricul- 
tural population and are clear 
evidence of the prevalence of 
mass poverty as the general con- 
dition of India, every part of the 
country being affected by it in 
larger or smaller measure. 


‘Distribution of Industry 


, Attention is sometimes drawn 
to the pace of industrial develop- 
mentin different parts of India 
and the extent to which existing 
metropolitan and industrial cen- 
tres attract new. investments, in 
turn denuding other regions of 

_their due share. The criticism, is 
justified ın part, but the picture 
is, not so much, one of lack of 
_balance between regions as of 
altogether insufficient develop- 
ment in the aggregate accomi- 
panied by over-concentration in 
_a small number of rather limited 
areas., Thus, .in 1960, of. the 
_ value , added by all, industries, 
large and small, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat ahd West Bengal, , to- 
gether accounted for 60 per cent, 
.the four States of Kerala, ‘Mysore, 
and Madras 
together for a little over 15 per 
cent,,, Assam, Bihar and Orissa 
.for -11 per cent and Uttar Pradesh, 
‘Madhya Pradesh, Punjab and the 
rest for barely 14 per cent. 

These statistics illustrate the 
Small amount of industrial de- 
velopment over most of the 
country. They imply, that, in 
seeking balanced development 
between region, important as 
existing industries and industrial 

investments undertaken in the 
“past may be, the main issue 
, should be formulated differently. 
Having regards to resources, 
_ potential for development and 
essential needs, how could we 
. stimulate such processes and 
patterns of development as 
night; help establish over. a 


" period balanced, viable and for- 


.watd-looking economies in all 
regions. in India. Only thus 
could different States and areas 
and the country as a whole move 
towards higher levels of income, 
employment and productivity. 
The .theme goes, beyond invest- 
ment in industry, investment ‘in 
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large projects or public invest- 
ment by the Central Government 
or by individual States. It bears 
on the aggregate investment to 
be undertaken during © 
period, whether drawn from the 
Centre, the States or the private 
sector. It raises such questions 
as the strategy of development, 
relationship between rural and 
industrial development and the 
means to be adopted towards 
harnessing the human, natural 
and material resources of each 
area, These elements have to be 
conceived of as parts of a 
composite design of development 
which encompasses the country 
as a whole as wellas its different 
regions. 


Patterns of Regional Development 


Sometimes, on narrow cri- 
teria of efficiency in the alloca- 
tion of resources, ` attention is 
focussed on possible conflicts bet- 
ween the claims of national and 
regional development. The argu- 
ment proceeds in terms of returns 
on specific items of investment 
during a given period. Now, in 
the conditions prevailing in India, 
the bulk of the Jabour force is in 
the rural areas. Agriculture is 


the condition equally for advanc- - 


ing the national and’ the regional 
economies. The essence of econo- 
mic growth consists in generating 
and diffusing productive econo- 
mic activity, increasing the flow 
of goods and services and enbanc- 
ing the degree of inter-depen- 
dence between different regions 
and between different sectors” in 
the economy. 

These factors point, firstly, to 
a more intensive use of the avail- 
able labour and manpower resour- 
ces; secondly, to the need to 
concentrate on extending educa- 
tion and raising skills ‘and levels 
of productivity; and, thirdly, to 


integrated development of rural 


and urban areas so as to maxi- 
mise the influence of ‘urban and 
industrial activities on conditions 
of employment and the occupa- 
tional balance in the rural areas, 
With the industrial and other 
capacities which are now avail- 
able a marked shift in the stra- 
tegy of development towards 
these objectives, supported by a 
large enough effort, would go a 
Jong way both to achieve overall 
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economic growth and to secure 
more even economic progress 
within and between different 
regions. 

In such an approach, the very 
size and, population of India 
make for an economy of con- 
tinental dimensions such as could 
facilitate a gréat'deal of division of 
labout and specialisation in diffe- 
rent parts of the country. Policies 
bearing on the supply of steel 
and cement and other ‘national’ 
products with the intention of 
reducing cost ‘disadvantages are 
sometimes questioned on theo- 
retical ’ grounds. In’ fact they 
can be a valuable element in the 
scheme of development and a 
convenient way of sharing the 
burden. Pv a 

A broad national blue-print 
for the location of key industries 
canbe drawn up. The object 
would be to enable each region 
to develop its'resource ‘potential 
to the utmost not so much for 
setting up large or prestige 
projects, as for solving in a 
practical way its basic problems 
of raising incomes, increasing 
employment and diversifying 
regional’and local economies in 
all parts of the country. Of 
course, hot everything ‘can be 
undertaken at once, and priori- 
ties in time have to be drawn, 
always keeping in mind the need 
to enable the national economy 
and the economy of each region 
to generate resources for further 
investment to the greatest extent 
possible from within its own cur- 
rent, production and to fortify 
its own capacity to’ achieve sus- 
tained expansion. 


Inter-dependence between Regions 


' Alone, no region whatever 
its present assets or ability to 
earn foreign exchange, is in a 
position to solve its deep under- 
lying economic problems or 
achieve levels of development and 
interchange of goods and servi- 
ces, which participation in a large 
and increasingly integrated 
national economy will make pos- 
sible. The conditions to be reali- 
sed are the right patterns of deve- 
lopment, an adequate scale of 
domestic effort and a design for 
the future so conceived that 
national and regional needs are 
brought into substantial accord 


national: ‘policy, 


with one another. 

The growth of an integrated 
economy demands action in seve- 
ral directions. Smooth and 
uninterrupted flow of goods, in- 
cluding foodgrains, is only the 
first step. Conditions have to be 
created in, which, as a matter of 
there will be 
considerable mobility of labour, 
specially on the part of skilled 
and trained workers. It is in- 
conceivable that the problems of 
employment of such densely 
populated regions as Kerala, 
West Bengal, North Bihar and 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh or the 
absorption into productive 
employment of rapatriates from 
Burma and Ceylonor of dis- 
placed persons from East Pakistan 
should be left to be resolved only 
through the development of 
local and regional economies. 
Had this been the outlook twenty 
years ago, immediately after 
Partition, the resettlement of 
millions of displaced persons from 
West Pakistan would have pro- 
ved an impossible task. Nor 
again, can markedly less develo- 
ped areas like Assam and the 
north-east region, the hill areas, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and 
Rajasthan or even parts of 
Andhra Pradesh and Maharash- 
tra go far in development with- 
out the support of a large 
national market and considerable 
transfer of resources from other 
regions. 

Of late, in several parts of 
the country, certain local senti- 
ments and pressures have taken 
disquietening forms. In the main, 
they are manifestations of anxiety 
arising from economic stagnation. 
which uncertainty and ambival- 
ence on the part of public autho- 
rities has perhaps encouraged, 
They should receive constructive 
and positive answers. In essence, 
these will consist in plans and 
patterns of development in each 
area closely related to its needs 
and its human and other resour- 
ces, outward rather than inward 
looking, and based on the steady 
expansion of production and 
trade and the free movement of 
skills and resources. 


Resources and the Centre’s Role 


The question of resources for 
development at the national and 
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regional level is a large theme by 
itself, but, in the present context, 
three observations are pertincnt. 
Firstly, the time has come to 
take an overall view of the tax 
structure of the country as a 
whole, including Central, State 
and Local taxation. - Though 
imposed by different autho- 
rities, these should be seen to- 
gether as an entity and reshaped, 
so that taxation is linked as 
closely and directly as possible 
to increments in income and 
wealth and to the scale and 
pattern of investment. The pro- 
duction system in agriculture and 
industry will need to be streng- 
_ thened and reorganised so that 
it can reduce costs, effect greater 
savings from current production, 
and enhance its capacity to in- 
vest in future development. 

Secondly, historical and econo- 
mic factors have led to enor- 
mous disparities in the capacity 
for resource mobilisation in diffe- 

. rent States and regions. To 
correct these disparities, both in 
the short run and as a long term 

‘objective, is an important part 
of national economic policy. To 
assume that the Centre’s duty is 
done when a measure of Central 
assistance has been allocated or 
from time to time certain re- 
venues are transferred to the 
States isto takean unduly res- 
tricted view of the problem. 
Since the Centre has to consider 
the nation as a whole, its main 
obligation in the sphere of deve- 
lopment is to help build up the 
regional economies and bring 
them within fair distance of one 
another. Only in this way can 
the national economy as such be- 
come strong, 

Thirdly, developments in bank- 
ing, finance and the money 
market which have taken place 
over the past years have led to 
greater concentration of savings 
and capital and of decisions con- 
cerning the use of resources in 
two major centres, namely, Bom- 
bay and Calcutta. This is a 
factor of growing importance for 
the contribution of the private 
corporate sector and the relative 
pace of development in different 
parts of the country. There is 
need for closer consideration of 
ways of generating savings in 
different regions and for their 
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utilisation so as to strengthen 
both the regional and the national 
economy. In the manner in 
which financial institutions now 
function and harness and employ 
the resources which flow into 
them, inequalities between regions 
and between the rural and the 
urban areas are likely to grow 
rather than diminish. There is 
need in fact to build up in 
different parts of the country 
more dispersed networks of fi- 
nanclal institutions which will be 
drawn more continuously and 
more directly into schemes of 
regional and local development 
and will not serve merely as 
channels for transferring savings 
to a few metropolitan centres. 

To sum up, there is a certain 
unity in the central problems of 
economic development. They 
all derive from the general state 
of mass poverty and have to be 
focussed closely upon it. Differ- 
ences 
between regions, between rural 
and urban areas and between 
different groups within the com- 
munity are but varying illustrations 
and combinations of the same 
basic ingredients. In each case, 
as growth and development 


occur and some dynamic groups’ 


and favoured areas make greater 
progress, the differences are 
accentuated and assume distinc- 
tive forms. In the nature of 
things, problems which are at 
bottom economic and social, if 
neglected for long, take political 
expression. 

In the measure in which 
planning based on cereful econo- 
mic and social analysis helps us 
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to identify the nature of the pro- 
blems, the elements of strength 
and weakness, the limitations 
under which action has to be pur- 
sued, anticipated and provided for. 


For this purpose, it is neces- 
sary to stress the inadequacy of 
current concepts concerning the 
role of the Centre and the 
States. No doubt they constitute 
the main lines of public res- 
ponsibility, but from the aspect 
of development, other concepts 
must also come into the picture, 
in particular, notions such as 
resource region, planning region 
and urban-cum-rural regions. 
These can supplement and make 
more fruitful the contribution 
due from administrative authori- 
ties at levels such asthe block, 
the district, the state and the 
nation. They also have the 
merit of turning our attention 
away from political and civic 
power and balance with their 
characteristic transitariness to the 
continuing problems of the 
people, their income, employ- 
ment and productivity, their capa- 
city for cooperative effort and 
the sense of mutual obligation 
and self-reliance. 


In the last analysis, it is 
these attributes of concern, of 
action and behaviour, which are 
the main source of integration 
and common endeayour in a 
society based on democratic 
values which is aware of the 
obstacles to be overcome, but is 
equally committed to securing 
justice and opportunity for every 
groups and every region and area 
throughout the land. 
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Efficiency of India’s Public Sector 


FFICIENCY of the public sector 

industrial enterprises is often 

the subject of ridicule in our 
country. 

The ridicule has some signifi- 
cant features. While some lament 
the pitiable standards of their 
performance, quite afew take it 
to be an inevitable as also an 
immutable fact. For this latter 
trend of opinion it is a built-in 
feature of these undertakings and 
consequently, call for one obvious 
remedy-~Let there be no or 
minimuin of public sector ven- 
tures and you eliminate or mini- 
mise the “evil”. Such inferences 
from well-settled convictions or 
prejudices could well be dismissed 
out of hand. The only thing to 
be noticısd about this creed is that 
it not ordy finds its subscribers in 
the vested interests; but spreads 
its net extensively enough to trap 
large suctions of our public 

_ Opinion. 

That a mere unending repeti- 
tion of such cliches makes for 
their unsritical acceptance is a 
real pity. It becomes a basis for 
the wholesale condemnation of 
the public sector. This not only 
decries tlie personnel of the pub- 
lic sector, but also demoralises 
them. Mot only the existing staff 
of these andertakings acquire a 
complex as their alleged ineffi- 
ciency becomes a part of the 
folklore. It scares the young 
talents from joining the ranks of 
such derided occupation. During 
their formative period the young- 
men are presented with a picture 
of inept bureaucrats and ineffi- 
cient functionaries of the public 
sector. Ia these days of organi- 
sation man, a condemnation of 
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organisation necessarily implies 
an adverse judgment on those 
who man it. Coupled with the 
differences in the pay-scales of the 
public and the private sectors, 
this social image drives away 
talent from the socially-owned 
undertakings. What is vehe- 
mently and persistently alleged, 
prepares the ground for its own 
ultimate validation! 

From the uncritical and all- 
too-willing acceptance of the 
inefficiency of the public sector 
flows some other obnoxious con- 
sequences. One quite serious and 
most noticed lately is the linking 
up of the issue of the further 
extension of the public sector 
with tbe “theme” of the incom- 
petence of public management. 
If the portrayal of the public 
sector as a bottomless pit for 
public resources is taken for 
granted, you only invite disaster 
by increasing the size of the pub- 
If, on the top of it, 
you consider this incompetence 
to be an irremediable feature of 
public ownership, the issue is 
clinched. Better de-nationalise 
or follow the Japanese pattern of 
initiating and nourishing an enter- 
prise in order to make it over to 
the private enterprise (sic) for its 
future growth. 

Enlightened opinion must 
steer clear of such cliche-ridden 
approach. The issues involved 
in an appraisal of the compe- 
tence of the public sector indus- 


trial ventures must be straightened. 


Efficiency of an industrial 
enterprise is by no means a simple 
phenomenon capable of direct 
observation or dramatization in 
terms of a few selected statistical 
indicators. Itis an issue where 
the fundamental rationale of 
initiating the projects—the moti- 
vation behind the venture—has 


to be kept in view a all along. 

In a mixed economy of onr 
type, a demarcation of the 
spheres of operation between the 
public and the private sectors is 
considered essential for defining 
responsibilities and removing 
doubts and suspicions from the 
minds of the entrepreneurs. The 
principles applied for selecting 
the lines in which public sector 
would have an exclusive or 
dominant position can provide 
us with a clue about the purposes 
of the public sector, A study of 
the Industrial Policy Resolution 
of the Government of India brings 
out the principles guiding the 
allocation of spheres of operation 
to the public sector. 

Asa result ot the situation 
obtaining in our country, the 
avenues needing huge investments, 
modern and intricate technology 
and with long gestation-lags 
which were to provide the basic 
structure for sustained industria- 
lisation were reserv ed for the pub- 
lic sector. Additionally, the tradi- 
tional sectors of ulilitiesand in- 
fra-structure were 19 continue and 
grow under Government aegis. 
Thus the purpose vf the public 
sector was to create conditions 
in which private en:erprise could 
undertake in all the remaining 
sectors, under State supervision 
and control but «ssentially on 
commercial prinsiples fresh 
ventures of industrial production. 

The public sector was thus 
supposed to ignite the sparks of 
industrialisation and the private 
sector was to bring it to full 
consumation. This process was 
considered essential for fostering 
the rate of growth of the econo- 
my. The stresses and imbalances 
likely to get generated in the 
course of this process in the 
sphere of regional dispersal of 
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_ industry and inequalities of in- 
come were also sought to be cor- 
rected by the countervailing 
expansion and operation of the 
public sector. 

The subsequent experience of 
the pattern of industrialisation 
confirms that the rationale of the 
public sector primarily was to do 
what private sector is unwilling, 
incapable, reluctant or ill-equip- 
ped to do and help the latter do 
better and on an increasing scale 
whatever it is sufficiently moti- 
vated to do under the general 
control of governmental regula- 
tion. This being the fundamental 
justification for the public sector 
under the Five Year Plans, pro- 
fit is a poor and misleading crite- 
rion of the functional efficiency 
of the public sector. 

If by creating infra-structure 
facilities and the base of steel, 
metallurgical, heavy-engineering 
and machine-goods industries and 
by the direct and indirect multi- 
plier effects of huge investments, 
the public sector has given a 
tremendous and unprecedented 
fillip to the private enterprise in 
India, the public sector passes, 
at a macro level, an important 
test of having carried out well 
its chosen commission. If effi- 
ciency is not to be assessed on the 


basis of abstract, traditional 
standards to justify pre-deter- 
mined conclusions, then’ the 


logical processes demand that in 
the present case, short-run, year 
to year balance-sheet profits be 
discarded as the test of efficiency. 

In fact, profits are no univer- 
sal and unequivocal indicator of 
efficiency. Necessarily and logi- 
cally they are the criterion of 
private rationality only. If this 
private rationality of gains (the 
larger and the quicker the gain 
the better—and if assured for 
long, nothing like that) is to sur- 
vive for ever, there is nothing 
more misdirected and futile than 
the creation of public sector 
undertakings. The issue of the 
very existence of the public sector 
must be distinguished from the 
issues which arise from the actual 
condition in the public sector. 
Social rationality (the entrench- 


ment of which is one of the justi- ' 


fications for the creation of the 
public sector) does not necessari- 
ly and indeed very rarely get 
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ieflected in the aggregated finan- 
cial index of annual profits or 
losses. This is much more so in 
an economy like ours characteris- 
ed by a predominent private 
sector and basically unregulated 
markets and prices, 

If profits are meagre, margi- 
nal, non-existent or negative in 
much of the Indian public sector, 
itis only expected. Price-policy 
of the heavy, basic and infra- 
structure industries exerts an 
important influence on the entire 
cost-structure of the economy 
and hence has to be unambitious 
and conservative, Imported know- 
how, finance machinery and 
management and other personvel 
are costly items. More so when 
the financing is tied with the 
obligation to buy equipment from 
restricted geo-political ranges. 
Heavy royalties on the imported 
technology are a factor to the 
same effect. Altogether new 
techniques of production entail 
substantial costs in training the 
requisite labour force and techni- 
cal and managerial personnel. 
Long gestation periods, teething 
troubles, ventures based on the 
principle of creating supply in 
advance of demand to get over 
the vicious-circle problem, up-to- 
date and scrupulous labour 
practices and welfare (the public 
sector must be a model employer 
after all) are some of the factors 
which make for relatively low 
yields in the public sector. All 
these things indicate the irrele- 
vance of profits as an efficiency- 
criterion in terms of societal 
rationality. 

Yet the failure to yield pro- 
fits could be a serious drawback 
for the public sector ifthe Plan 
Strategy puts some reliance on 
this sector to mobilise and mop 
up resources for further ploughing 
back. Anyone with familiarity 
and interest in East European 
economic history may literally 
jump at this idea. Public sector, 
owing to a certaifi degree of 
monopoly power and being 
government business could follow 
a price policy yielding resources 
for further expansion. And indeed 
Indian planners did not lack such 
ideas. Each successive Plan 
envisaged an increasing contribu- 
tion from the public sector to- 
wards the total investible re- 
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sources. As inother fields, here - 
too, the targets kept ahead of the 
achievements. This only the 
naive would cite as a proof of 
the failure of Indian public sector. 

Given a willingness’ to be 
slightly less enthusiastic in the 
condemnation of the public sector 
an explanation would not be far 
to seek. The key explanation for 
this would appear to lie in the 
demarcation of the spheres of 
operation between the public and 
the private sector. The sectors 
where buoyant demand exists, 
where the income and price elas- 
ticities of demand make profit- 
yielding mark-up price policy 
practicable and where protected 
domestic markets are found (are 
not the manufactured consump- 
tion goods severely discouraged 
and capital goods permitted in 
our imports ?), are all under the 
jurisdiction and domain of the 
private sector. 

To compare the rates of pro- 
fit in different industries without 
analysing their nature and the 
potential which they have with 
regard to profits and then to 
proceed to make judgments on 
their relative efficiency is certain- 
ly non sequitor. If the Indian 
public sector failed in this respect, 
it was because of the inconsis- 
tency in our Plan strategy accord- 
ing to which industries with huge 
profit potential were left in the 
hands of the private sector and 
profit expectations on a grand 
scale were pinned on the public 
sector whose sphere was restricted 
to areas where large profits were 
not feasible, at least in the initial 
stages of their operation. 

Our argument so far has been 
to show how utterly inadequate 
and misleading it is to take profit 
as an efficiency indicator for the 
Indian public sector in the pre- 
sent policy framework, and also 
to expose the built-in factors 
leading to relatively low profits. 
This is only part of the story, 
there still remain certain other 
aspects which ùre rarely broached. 

Most discussion on the effi- 
ciency of the public’ sector is 
conducted in somewhat absolutist 
terms. Except for the high 
expectations entertained, there is 
no standard of comparison, at- 
least explicitly postulated, for the 
efficiency of public -enterprises. 
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Even the xenophilial instincts do 
not amount to much help here 
because the standards of public 
enterprise performance are sup- 
posed to differ within so narrow 
a range the world over that little 
store is set by such comparisons. 
Nevertheless the implicit standard 
of comparison in more than most 
cases appears to be the supposed- 
ly loftly. level. of performance of 
the private sector. 

The real issue is to compare 
their performance on the basis of 
some social criteria of rationality. 
Moreover, not being: subjected 
to public gaze and exposure on 
account of parliamentry questions, 
committees and commissions of 
enquiry and the interest shown 
by newspapers and other means 
of mass communication in their 
working, at least in a similar 
fashion, the private sector lives 


in a secluded world of hush-hush 
and make believe. The great 
unknown of the private sector’s 
efficiency cannot be compared 


_with anything. Until an analysis 


of the efficiency of the two sec- 
tors is undertaken on compar- 
able, uniform and informed basis, 
the entire exercise, remains 
meaningless. 

It must be made clear that 
nothing of what we have said is 


intended to be an apology and 


cover-up for the state of affairs pre- 

vailing in our public sector. The 
‘contention is only that efficiency 
should be considered in the light 
of the objectives for which public 
enterprises are brought into being. 
It should also be considered in 
relative, terms with the efficiency 
of'the private sector. 


Further, efficiency can not be ` 


divorced from the social, econo- 


mic, political and socio-psycho~ 
logical milieu of the nation- 
Irrespective of the ultimate objec- 
tives or prevailing pretensions, 
the fact remains that our social, 
political and economic institu- 
tions are not of a socialist variety. 
The institutional milieu being that 
of state capitalism, the public 
sector operates under several 
constraints having a not insignifi- 
cent bearing on the type of its 
management and operationality. 
The socialist economic order in 
our country being in its pre- -natal 
stage, the procedures and practices 
of the public sector management 
lack clear direction. 

In sum, it is important to 
realise that the operations and 
efficiency of the public sector 
cannot grow beyond the growth 
and pattern of the public sector 
itself, 


Whither Agriculture? 


AGRICULTURAL production has 
a chequered career in this 
country. Its index with base 
1951-52=100 increased to 162 in 
1964-65 but fell to 133 in the 
following year and stood at 137 in 
1966-67. The fall has been attri- 
buted to adverse weather condi- 
tions. 
Import of foodgrains reached 
10 million tonnes last year form- 
ing roughly one eighth of the 
total foodgrains production in 
the country. During the current 
year foodgrains production is 
expected to rise by 27 per cent 
and is likely to reaċh 95 million 
tonnes, the highest ever recorded. 
This is again due to favourable 
weather conditions. 
In spite of this prospect, im- 
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port of foodgrains i in the cireni 
year will be about seven million 
tonnes and the availability of 
foodgrains in the country will be 
only 435 grams per capita per 
day which is far short of the die- 
tic requirements and is lower than 
previous years except in the last 
year. There is chronic hunger in 
the country and about 80 per cent 
of the people are under-fed. 
According to the National Sample 
Survey, more than 80 per cent of 
the people have a monthly per 
capita expenditure of less than Rs 
34, Obviously this section is un- 
able to meet its food require- 
ments in full. 

The population of the coun- 
try is about 52 crores and is 
increasing by more than 1.3 


crores annually. It is expected te 
cross the 100 crore mark before 
the century is over. Even to meet 
the food needs of this rising 
population herculian efforts will 
be required to increase agricultu- 
ral pr oductivity. 


If we look at the past perfor- 
mance of Indian agriculture we 
find that between 1952-53 to 
1964-65 foodgrains production 
increased at an annual rate of 
3.2 percent. Roughly one third 
of the increase in production was 
accounted for by increase in area 
under cultivation. Fhe actual 
increase in productivity of agri- 
culture was only 1.9 per cent 
annually. 


The possibility of increasing 
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the area under cultivation is now 
almost exhausted. During 1952- 
57 the area under 
increased annually at the rate of 
2.8 per cent but in the following 
period that is, 1956-61 it increas- 
ed annually by 0.8 per cent. Not 
only has the rate of increase in 
area come down by more than 
one third within a period of five 
years but the increase has occured 
at the cost of pasture land and 
forests which are so vital to the 
balanced agricultural growth of a 
country. In future the contribu- 
tion of extensive agriculture will 
be negligible and all efforts will 
have to be concentrated on in- 
creasing the yield per acre with a 
view to meeting the growing food 
requirements. The population of 
the country is increasing annually 
at the rate of 2.5 per cent. The 
agricultural productivity will have 
to go up at least by the same 
rate from the present 1.9 per cent 
if further deterioration on the 
food front is to be avoided. 


The first condition for increas- 
ing the agricultural productivity 
is to bring about the institutional 
changes which are hampering the 
further growth. Acute concen- 
tration of land is such a pheno- 
menon. More than half of the 
rural households operate less than 
6 per cent of the area whereas 
about 6 per cent of the top house- 
holds operate 42 per cent of-the 
area. On account of this con- 
centration, roughly one fifth of 
the land is cultivated on lease 
and is operated by tenants and 
share croppers. Any question of 
making permanent improvements 
on the tenanted land does not 
arise. Of the remaining area, 
one fifth is operated by cultiva- 
tors whose holdings vary between 
two to seven acres. There is very 
little saving on such holdings and 
most of the cultivators of this 
group are indebted. They are not 
in a position to make any im- 
provement on the land because of 
extreme poverty. 


Although cooperatives have 
come into existence they hardly 
meet one sixth of the credit 
needs of the cultivators. Further, 
whatever is borrowed from the 
cooperatives is not necessarily 
invested in the improvement of 
agriculture. A large part of the 
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cultivation . 


borrowed cooperative money is 
utilised for meeting the consump- 
tion needs. The Planning Com- 
mission in a countrywide survey 
found that 40 per cent of the 
borrowers diverted the loan for 
purposes other than those for 
which they were borrowed. It is 
not without significance that the 
All India Rural Credit and Invest- 
ment Survey found that only 
four per cent of the cultivators 
invest in construction of wells 
and other irrigation sources in a 
context where 80 per cent of cul- 
tivated area is unirrigated. The 
survey further revealed that about 
two third of the small cultivators 
do not make any capital expendi- 
ture on farm business. 

Itis only the upper strata 
cultivators, having large holdings 
and consequently greater savings 
who are in a position to invest 
in agriculture. But this class, 
having more land than what it 
can personally cultivate, leases it 
out. The savings of this class 
are utilised in copying the urban 
living standards and in acquiring 
landed poverty, gold and jewellery, 


-rather than in making improve- 


mentsin agriculture. 

The above-mentioned survey 
noted that one-fifth of the capital 
expenditure on farm business 
went in the purchase of more 
land. In some ofthe States like 
Andhra, Madras, West Bengal 
and Kerala the percentage is as 
high as one third. Strictly speak- 
ing purchase of land is no invest- 
ment as far as in improving the 
agricultural productivity goes. 
Mere transfer of land from one 
hand to another does not lead to 
any rise in productivity unless 
other measures are taken. Sri 
Asoka Mehta when he was the 
Planning Minister expressed 
alarm at the prevailing scramble 
for land and observed that this 
has created “a new element in 
agricultural situation and unless 
we are able to do something 
about it, the entire agricultural 
sector is likely to turn into a new 
kind of class war.” 

From what has been said 
above, the stark reality emerges 
that Indian agriculture has failed 
to progress in a satisfactory 
manner because the central ques- 
tion of institutional changes and 
the question of financing the 


investments have been left in the 
background. No institutional 
change has been made with a 
view to generate surplus within 
the agricultural sector itself and 
the classes which have surplus 
have been allowed to waste it on 
non-productive investments. 

The strategy of the agricultu- 
ral growth, according to Govern- 
ment thinking seems to rely on 
the big cultivators who have been 
allowed to strength their position 
at the cost of mass of cultivators. 
It has been surmised that this 
class will make sufficient improve- 
ment in agriculture and generate 
the required surplus. Butas we 
have seen the strategy has failed. 
Not only this, a new dimension 
of profiteering has emerged in the 
shape of hoarding by the big 
cultivators along with hoarding 
by the traditional trading classes. 

All attempts, likewise to solve 
the investment problem have met 
with failure by and large. The 
savings of the community are 
held in banks and although the 
banks advance liberally to traders 
and industrialists, their door is 
practically closed for the cultiva- 
tor. The bank advances for 
agriculture does not cross Rs five 
crores whereas there advances to 
trades in foodgrains alone is 
above Rs 200 crores The bank 
advances for agriculture hardly 
forms 0.2 per cent of their total 
advances although agriculture 
constitutes 50 per cent of the 
national income. In no other 
country inthe world does agri- 
culture receive such an unfair 
treatment at the hands of the 
banks. In industrialised coun- 
tries of Europe and America the 
bank advances to agriculture 
form between 10 to 15 per cent 
of their total advances where the 
contribution of agriculture in the 
national income is less than 20 
per cent. No wonder agriculture 
languishes in our country and the 
goal of self sufficiency receds like 
a mirage. 

The question of socialisation 
of banking institutions with a 
view to correct their investment 
policy has been shelved and ins- 
tead in tbe name of social control 
the same set is allowed to operate 
in the old way. This has dimmed 
the prospects of future growth on 
the agricultural front. 
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Responsibility of the Intellectual 


Notes based on the Discussions at the Havana Cultural Congress 


T is today at the Third 
World level, a profound 
relationship between the prob- 
lems of the revolution and those 
of culture. 

Colonial and imperialist domi- 
nation deforms and annhilates 
the cultures of the subjugated 
peoples. Imperialism and colo- 
nialism perform against the peo- 
ples of the Third World a real 
cultural genocide. Against this 
genocide, there exists the antidote 
of revolution. Itis not possible 
to have a cultural development 
without a radical break with the 
imperialist neo-colonialist sys- 
tems. There can be no culture 
where there is no independence 
because in the regimes of oppres- 
sion highest cultural expressions 
are denied equally to the people 
r as well as to the intellectual. 

Oligarchies, whether they 
boast of their contempt of cul- 
ture or not, know that it is not 
a luxury item, but a weapon 
against their power and privileges. 
That explains the closing down 
of magazines, publishing houses 
and newspapers, the closing or 
the military occupation of univer- 
sities, the burning of books, the 
censorship of films and plays, the 
persecution, torturing and even 
murder of intellectuals. Every 
struggle against imperialism, 
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colonialism and neo-colonialism 
thus, automatically becomes a 
struggle for the access of peoples 
to culture; the struggle for 
national liberation assumes the 
heroic form of a defence of 
knowledge and beauty. 

The intellectual is, therefore, 
, twice bound to them; his struggle 
tis at the same time to change the 
‘world and to transform reality 
‘in the domain of art and science. 
It cannot be denied that there 
exists an intimate relation bet- 
ween the misery of the Third 
World, on the one hand, and the 
conditions which have made the 
discoveries of Western art and 
science possible on the other. 
The peoples of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America have served for 
centuries as human fuel to keep 
up progress extending from the 
Age of Enlightenment to the 
most recent conquest of modern 
technology. But even today in 
the midst of the age of cyberne- 
tics and the conquest of the 
Cosmos, imperialism and neo- 
colonialism persist in keeping 
these countries in the sewers of 
history. 

The revolution that liberates 
the land also brings to an end 


the culture latifundists and’ res-. 


tores to the people their right to 
come into possession of it and to 
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produce the most complex forms 
of knowledge and arts. The 
artist, the writer and the scientist 
find once again a sense of their 
mission and, therefore, a new 
dignity. Art, science and litera- 
ture cease to to articles of luxury 
and become indispensable social 
needs, 

In this situation, the intellec- 
tuals of the Third World have an 
inescapable duty which begins 
with their incorporation into the 
struggle for national indepen- 
dence and which becomes more 
profound as the movements for 
the attainment of these goals 
develop. As the final resolution 
of the Havana Congress put it: 
“If the defeat of imperialism is 
the inevitable prerequisite to 
achieve authentic culture, then 
the cultural fact par excellence is 
the revolution itself.” 

Only through the Revolution 
can a truly national culture be 
conceived and that is why there 
is no alternative for the intellec- 
tual, who really wants to be 
worthy of his noble calling, than 
to join the struggle against impe- 


rialism and to contribute to the ` 


liberation of his people from the 
imperialist ‘and neo-colonial 
exploitation. Or, otherwise, he 
acquisces in a situation depicted 


+ 
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» 


by Michel Butor at the time of / 


signing the “Declaration of 121” 
on the Algerian War. Butor 
wrote : 

“There are times when he who 
enjoys the immense privilege of 
being able to work in relative 
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tranquillity in a room or a labo- 
ratory, devoting his efforts to 
increase human knowledge to 
improveour stay on earth and 
our life, becomes a traitor to 


everything he does, to all who’ 


follow him and really. understand 
him, whether he is a mathemati- 
cian, a composer, or an architect, 
if he does not drop into the 
balance the little moral or spiri- 
tual authority of which he is at 
that time invested.” 

We are surely living through 
such times. 


It 


T is on the basis of such a 
I struggle that a great question 
is posed for all men and for the 
intellectuals : which class are 
they going to fight for? What 
class are they going to -produce 


+ and work for ? f 
The specific field of the intel- . 


lectual’s function is the field of 
the ideological ` struggle. An 
intellectual creates’ elements 
which are integrated as the foun- 
` dations of ` the subjective field of 
society. These elements are the 
values, the ideas, the behaviour, 
the customs, the techniques, the 
sciences. Such ideological field 
is also a field of class struggle. It 
is a field of ideological struggle 
between values, ideas, behaviour 
and the customs and hopes of 
different classes at the service of 
various classes. It is, therefore, 
a field for decisive struggle. An 
intellectual’s militancy and 
specific output are accordingly 
’ defined on the basis of the ideo- 
logical struggle. 

“Tt is on the basis of such an 
inevitable option that a bourgeois 
intellectual and a revolutionary 
intellectual are defined. Such a 
distinction becomes evident at 
least at three essential levels. 


(a) On the Nature of Intellectual 
Production 


Since his production defines 
his class position, the nature of 
his production expresses a defined 
class content. A bourgeois intel- 
lectual expresses the class content 
of the bourgeoisie, its ideas, 
values, aspirations, anguish, be- 
haviour—in short, his vision of 
the world. A revolutionary intel- 
lectual starts from a criticism of 
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this very bourgeois content and 
strives to express the values, 
ideas, behaviour and hopes of the 
revolutionary classes. 


(b) On the Objectives of Production 


Both the bourgeois and the 
revolutionary intellectuals serve 
class objectives in’ their produc- 
tions, Here strategies and tactics 
are subtle and complex, difficult 
to-be perceived. Whom does 
this production benefit? Whom . 
does it mobilize and for what? 
bourgeois intellectual, 
whether he affirms it or denies 
it, objectively produces with 
defined class objectives, expresses 
the objectives of the dominant 


-class. He makes his contributions 


to consolidate the dominant 
ideology of the dominant class. 
The revolutionary intellectual 
produces not only to criticise the 
dominant ideology of the 
dominant class but also to create 
the theoretical-ideological wea- 
pons for the liberating struggle 
of the working class. 


(c) On the ‘Methods and Forms of 
Production 


A. bourgeois intellectual is a J 


man already situated in his class. 
His individual expression tends 
to be the most accomplished ex- 
pression of his class. A revolu- 
tionary intellectual, generally 
speaking, is a converted one 
whose class origin may be bour- 
geoisie, in nearly all the cases. 
The first stage of this con- 
version is expressed in’ the 
theoretical criticism of the bour- 
geoisie, its class positions 
political, social and artistic fields! 
But then a second period be- 
comes necessary. It is tbat he 
must ally himself concretely to 
the class he has decided to serve. 
This is a decisive moment: this is 
when theoretical identification 
requires practica! identification 
with the values, the anguish, the 
struggle, the life and the world of. 
the class he is about to serve. 
Such an identification is one of 
the essential elements in the 


a 


. change of methods of production 


by the revolutionary intellectual. 


His own world, his form of ex- 
pression are changed. His 
audience, his life is changed. 


Otherwise he has to endure 
eternal anguish, the sense of guilt 


when testimonies of other men 
challenge. his omission—when 
they challenge the gap between 
his words and deeds, between his 
declarations and actions, between 
his theory and practice. 


ail + 


T= worthy exercise of literature, 
art the science constitutes 
in itself a weapon and the intel- 
lectual who resists the flattery and 


the threats of the neo-colonialists ` 


and the local oligarchies»can feel 
satisfied of carrying out his intel- 
lectual task with dignity; but the 
truly revolutionary criterion for 
the ititellectual, in his highest. and 
noblest degree, is his disposition 
to share in the combat duties of 
the students, the workers and the 
peasant when circumstances so 
demand it. 

In every historic people’s 
movement, there are many forms 
of participation but we can only 
call an intellectual revolutionary, 
who guided by the great and 
advanced ideas, of his age, is 
willing to. face all risks and to 
whom “death is only the supreme 
possibility of serving his country 
and his people.” 

In the intellectual field he finds 
himself before the double neces- 
sity of assuming an autochthonous 
culture and of using a culture 
which has been imposed upon 
him. He thus runs the risk of 
immobilizing himself, while being 
obliged to analyse his quality 
with theoretical 
which are foreign to it. 

On tbe other hand, he Jives 
intellectually and emotionally the 
drama of his own identity, and 
he. must rediscover for himself 
and for others the real face of his 
people. 

He cannot renounce the cul- 
tural machinery of the metro- 
polis—its technical scientific and 
artistic achievements—as he needs 
it to survive in the modern world. 
But instead of permitting himself 
to be destroyed and alienated by 
it, his duty is to appropriate and 
to develop with it his own vision 
of the world and to be able to 
project it into a universal dimen- 
sion. Thus, the instruments 
that in the hands of colonialists 
contribute to’ the economic’ and 
spiritual oppression of. the people, 
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instruments ` 


when recovered by the revolu- 
tionary intellectual and used with 
a critical sense, become a ‘means 
of liberation of their social reality 
and of their conscience. In this 
field he must fight against the 
false values of the metropolitan 
culture as well as against the 
stereotypes and mystification of 
national culture. 


IV 


T= scarcity of cadres, the low 

levels of culture and educa- 

tion, the mass illiteracy forces 

_ the revolutionary intellectual to 

J become himself a propogator and 
an educator for his people. 

This militant dedication should 
not, however, mean lessening of 
the artistic or scientific quality 

i of his work which also constitutes 
his high responsibility. On his 
shoulder must fall the inspiring 
task that Che Guevara assigned 

j to Regis Debray: Explain to the 
world the struggle of our people, 
and to the people how to struggle. 
Explain the guerrilla struggle to 
the world, yes, but also explain 
to the people the vital need of 
their liberation; help them to 
understand the scope of their own 
struggle; show them how the best 
part of their tradition has been 
burried by colonialism; correct 
their aesthetic sensibility, institu- 
tionally deformed by the degene- 
rate exported by metropolis; and 
aid them in enriching the culture 


they themselves created and which / 


has been corroded fragmented 
and isolated by imperialism. 
And this is action also, and every 
book is an action, although not 
every book generates an action. 
The Communist Manifesto 
changed the world and Ulysses 
many ideas. 

‘ To bean intellectual is to 

\ stand out from the common 
level; it ‘means to have know- 
ledge, aptitudes and enough 
formation so as to show a higher 
sensibility in facing the socio- 
ipolitical problems of the environ- 
‘ment in which he lives. But 
these conditions cannot be used 
to fan his personal pride acting 
as a barrier between himself and 
the people. On the contrary they 
should be placed at the service 
of his ‘equals’, they should en- 
able the individual to know how 
to devote himself to the noblest 
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causes, and.no cause is greater 
than the cause of the liberation 
of man. 

That is why an intellectual 
cannot be conceived asa simple 
spectator, as a neutral observer 


A of the social drama which de- 
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velops around him. In the Third 
World today there is no place 
for the so-called ‘neutral’ or 
‘objective’ group of intellectuals, 
who try to appreciate in all 
‘impartiality’ the confrontation 
between freedom and 
justice andexploitation, truth and 
falsehood. Thisis not possible. 
One is in favour of freedom or in 
favour of slavery. It is not 
possible to be in favour of free- 
dom with a but nor in favour of 
slavery with a yes. 

Yet there are men in the realm 
of intellect who do not want to be 
‘engaged’, who would like to 
judge like Daniels from their 
‘neutral’ position, without ‘get- 
ting entangled’. They are not 
‘committed’ for the sake of 
‘impartiality’, ‘truth’, ‘objectivity’, 
and what not. More often than 
not their ‘objectivity’ and search 


_ for ‘truth’ ends in supporting the 


positions of those whose interest 
do not coincide with the interests 
of their struggling people. For 
a revolutionary intellectual, 
there is no choice between free- 
dom and slavery, between justice 
and exploitation. He, therefore, 
cannot afford the luxury of 
‘neutralism’, of hypocritical 


fi objectivity, of bourgeoisie pru- 


dence and temporizing, 
v 


rT'ME has come when the intel- 
< lectual after accepting Marxism 
as a method of knowledge and a 
revolutionary theory, has to 
define himself before Marxism in 
more than one way. 

One of them is the dogmatic 
abstract form. Through a purely 
formal adherence an intellectual 
accepts Marxism principles as if 
Marxism were a religion, a 
metaphysics, a truth for him to 
contemplate, a dogma. It is seen 
as a complete whole, a finished 
product whose only role is that 
of consecrating the realities upon 
which it touches, attaching to 
them the character of absolute 
truth. It is then used as an 
absurd antiscientific and anti- 


slavery, ' 


dialectical vision. 

Secondly, an intellectual may 
transplant to Marxism an idea- 
listic contemplative attitude and 
by means of such an attitude he 
not only kills Marxism’s creative 
and dialectical power, but also 
composes a rationalized justifica- 
tion for omissions in the field of 
theoretical practice, that is, 
advancing the work in theoretical 
field. Similarly he rationalizes 
his omissions in the field of 
political practice, that is, political 
revolutionary work. This is 
nothing but fundamentally a 
bourgeois attitude for confornting 
the revolutionary theory and 
practice. 

Another erroneous form is the 
non-critical adherence to Marxism 
seen as a simple product of the 
practice which in the end is not 
dialectically related to Marxist 
science. Thisis empiricism pure 
and simple. The expression 
which defines this position is the 
famous phrase “This will work 
out in practicé”. Empiricism is, 
in fact, a form for weakening and 
defeating Marxism as a science, 
as a theory of the revolution. 
The revolutionary intellectual, l 
therefore, has to resolutely defend! 
the purity of Marxism, its inherent: 
quality and essence, while at the} 
same time rejecting both the 
idealist and empiricist postures 
fundamentally opposed tof 
Marxism. 


VI 


T# responsibility of the intel- 
lectual increases and not 
decreases with the completion of 
the revolution in a developing 
country. 

He must not become a docile 
tool of official thought. The 
indocility of the intellectual fits 
imperfectly within a revolution; 
even more it enriches it, gives it 
more life, makes it more sensi- 
tive, more creative. 

true revolutionary intel- 
lectual will never become a plaint 4 
tool of the man of action and if - 
he becomes one, he will be 
betraying his vocation asa re- 
volutionary and as an intellectual, = 
since his natural role within a 
revolutionary society is to be a 
sort of vigilant conscience, its 
imaginative interpreter, its critic. 
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vietnam: impending US Defeat 


pe day brings its quota of 
proof thata shattering mili- 
tary defeat for the Americans in 
Vietnam is looming on the 
horizon. 

This year, there is not even 
a sign of US offensive - opera- 
tions. Instead they are- on the 
defensive on all fronts, from 
Con Thien, just south of the 
Demilitarised Zone, to Dak To 
and Loc Ninh in the Central 
‘ Highlands, right’on down into the 
Mekong Delta. It is the NFL 
forces that hold the initiative 
everywhere, choosing the terrain 
and the time of great battles, 
that are chewing {up whole batta- 
lions of crack US units. 


Towards the end of October, ' 


General Westmoreland had brief- 
ed a few chosen US war corres- 
pondents in Saigon to the ‘effect 
that (a) the NFL had been for- 
. ced on the defensive and (b) that 
from that time on, they would 
be incapable of launching even 
battalion-sized operations. With- 
in less than a week of this brief- 
ing, the NFL launched their 
biggest operation of the war 
` uptil then, at Loc Ninh, following 
it up within two weeks with a 
still bigger operation at Dak To. 
For. the first time, the NFL 
forces showed themselves cap- 
able of long, sustained actions 
lasting several weeks, capable of 
defeating crack US units in 
classic daytime battles despite 
the enemy’s monopoly of air 
-power and heavy artillery. ` 

In the 1965-66 and 1966-67 





This article by the distingui- 
shed Australian Journalist 
appeared in the latest issue of 
Tricontinental (January-April, 

_ 1968). The article is ena 
abridged here. . 
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. tiative. 


` WILFRED BURCHETT 


dry seasons, it was the Ameri- 
cans who held the strategic: ini- 
They decided when and 
where to launch the major opera- 
tions, Buteven then, once the 
operation started, it was the NFL 
forces which seized the tactical 
initiative; it was they who with- 
in any given operation: decided 
when and where and how the 
decisive actions took place. 
Americans ‘were never able to 
come to grips with the NFL 


-unless the latter wanted this. 


Usually the US forces were hit 
at times and places where they 
least expect action. But in the 
1967-68 dry season—which runs 
from late October to the begin- 
ning of June—it is the NFL 
forces that have taken the stra- 
tegic initiative and one can conf- 
dently predict that they will hold 


* this initiative dealing ever heavier 


blows. 

The Americans arè up against 
a strategy which they know about 
but which they are unable to 
counter: ‘attack enemy posts and 
wipe out enemy reinforcements.” 
The battles of Loc Ninh and Dak 
To are classic examples and so 
was the Plei{Me-la Drang battle 
in 1965. In each case “Special 
Forces” camps were attacked, 
without any special interest in 
wiping out the camps, but every 
interest in pulling’ important US 


units into an area favourable for - 


the NFL forces to wipe them out 
on abig scale. The only real 
answer to this strategy would be 
for the Americans to cut losses 
and pull out. But the NFL 
select key posts which they know 
the Americans must defend for 
strategic or prestige reasons. 
Abrams, who runs the war now 
that Westmoreland has so thoro- 
ughly proved his incompetence, 


The. 


is caught up in the'‘classic con- - 
tradiction of ‘concentration or 
dispersal”, whether to concen- 
trate his main striking force in 
trying to wipe out the regular 
NFL units, or whether to dis- 
perse them in trying to hold key 
positions throughout the country. 
Until recently one can say that 
the American Command had a 
choice. Now there is none. 

“Dispersal” is the order of the 


‘day for two reasons. 


One is that the puppet army 
is virtually non-operational. Còn- 
vinced that the Americans are 
heading for defeat, disgust-with 
the “pacification” role to which it 
has been assigned, the Saigon 
puppet army is refusing to fight. 
(An absolute best seller at the 
moment-in Saigon is a book in 
Vietnamese about the 1965 ; Plei 
Me-la Drang battle, describing 
how the . Americans sacrificed 
units of the Saigon army in order 
to save their skins at the height 
of their defeat). Due to the 
passivity of the puppets, the 
Americans are forced to take 
over garrison duty, the guarding 
of their own bases and key 
points at the gates of Saigon and 
other cities. 

The other reason for “dis- 
persal’”’ is that having lost the 
strategic initiative, Abrams has to 
send his forces scurrying all over ` 
the country to reinforce wherever 
the NFL decide to strike, 
Forces earmarked for operations 
in the Mekong Delta and even 
some who were supposed to 


guard the approaches to Saigon, 


were flown north to rescue’ the 
marines from total annihilation 
around the 17th parallel. Units 
intended for sweep operations in 
the coastal plains were rushed to 
Loc Ninh and Dak To. American 
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forces- have been knocked off 
balance and they will be kept 
that way. To have lost the 
initiative with over a million 
troops at their disposal, is a 
very serious matter indeed. 

The US forces have long 
passed their maximum effective- 
ness and they would no longer 
be able to repeat operations on 
such a scale as “Junction City” 
(in which they used 45,000 troops). 
This is even more evident today 
when the most they can do is to 
react to NFL initiatives. Incredi- 
ble as it may seem in view of the 
fantastic material means at their 
disposal the military machine of 
the mighty USA has been forced 
on to the defensive by an army of 
peasants who had nothing but 
hoes and knives in their hands 
seven years ago. 

Visitors from Saigon these 
days are unanimous that the 
smell- of defeat hangs heavy in 
the air. The Vietnamese, from 
prostitutes and taxi-drivers to 
cabinet ministers and top-ranking 
generals, openly sneer at Ameri- 
cans no matter how high their 
rank. High-ranking officials are 
sending wives and children—and 
as many dollars as they can lay 
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pom continue asking “What 
lessons can we draw from the 
Vietnamese war?” In pure mili- 
tary terms, it shows the 
superb tactics and the great 
courage of the Vietcong guerrillas 
which will have reduced to 
nought the offensive of the 


Dr Gupta will be writing 


regularly on African affairs in 
Mainstream. 
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hands on—to France with pleas 


- to former French friends to look 


after them until the head of the 
family can come and join them. 

Will there be another Dien 
Bien Phu? It is a question 
often asked. In fact there are 
aleady several Dien Bien Phus 
and there are more to come. The 
extent of American losses is be- 
ing hidden from the public, 
every Western journalist who has 
visited the battlefield knows this 
and also knows that the “body 
count” figures on NFL losses 
are utterly absurd. (Typical is 
the fact that one NFL unit sup- 
posed to have been “wiped out” 
at Loc Ninh, turned up a month 
later to overrun a special forces 
camp at Bu Dop, inthe same 
area.) 

Americans from South Viet- 
nam, including Quakers, journa- 
lists, ‘International Volunteer 
Services” personnel and others 
with whom I have spoken re- 
cently are unanimous that there 
has been a very sharp rise in 
anti-American feeling during 
recent months. They explain 
this as being at least partly due 
to the complete militarisation of 
all American activities, the gra- 


Rhodesian Lessons 
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world’s mightiest military power. 
In terms of global strategy, it 
has brought about the biggest 
crisis in US economy and the 
near collapse of the dollar. But 
the Vietnamese war has shown 
also another interesting feature: 
whereas the gap between the 
developed West and the under- 
developed world has widened, 
even to the extent that workers of 
the West would not give a thought 


dual setting up of a military 
occupation type regime, with the 
implication that Vietnamese any- 
where are to be regarded as 
“hostile” and subject to similar 
rules and regulations as if they 
were part of occupied enemy 
territory. 

In fact, all the evidence shows 
that hostility to the American 
presence is now total. including 
from those Vietnamese who 
still succeed in cramming their 
pockets with US dollars. Ameri- 
cans with a grain of intelligence 
and any knowledge of the real 
situation, are now admitting that 
defeat, political and military, 
stares them in the face. It was 
undoubtedly with the knowledge 
that McNamara was well aware 
of this and there was a risk that 
he might state it publicly that 
Johnson decided to sack him 
well ahead of the electioneering 
season, The sacking of Mc- 
Namara and the manner-in which 
it was done are only further 
symptoms of the general debacle 
over Vietnam, an impending 
defeat which is inevitable despite 
any new escalation measures 
Johnson and the Pentagon may 
initiate, 


to the distress of the peoples in the 
Third World, the Vietnamese war 
has forged—in a curious, even 
negative way—a link between 
Peace Marchers, demonstrators, 
students etc in America and 
Europe and the victims of the 
warin Vietnam. This link is the 
new internationalism whose full 
significance is yet to blossom in 
course of time. 


Like Vietnam, Rhodesia too 
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has its lessons—first and imme- 
diate, in the context of Africa’s 
overall development; and, second 
and indirect, in the development 
of the Afro-Asian world. 

Let us take first, what lessons 
Africans have learnt or would, 
in course of time, learn from the 
Rhodesian crisis. In many ways, 
Rhodesian UDI came as a great 
shock to Africans for, as a result 
of their own experience as natio- 
nalists, they believed that indepen- 
dence and majority rule would 
come to them simply for the 
asking. It was this belief which 
made independent African States 
use dramatically strong rhetorics 
against the British Government 
with the hope that by merely 
doing so they could prevent the 
UDI from coming. Instead, Ian 
Smith and his Rhodesia Front 
declared independence on Novem- 
ber 11, 1965 and, still stunned 
by the event, the Foreign 
Ministers of independent African 
States congregated in Addis 
Ababa and declared unanimously 
that if British did not pull down 
the rebellion before December 
15, they would severe diplomatic 
ties with her. 

The Addis Ababa resolution 
gives us aclue to the minds of 
Africans at this time: first, even 
after the UDI they believed that 
Britain would somehow solve 
the crisis; and, second, -that 
merely by threatening to cut off 
diplomatic relations, they could 
force a change in the policy of 
the British Government. 

Neither of the two things hap- 
pened: Britain, istead of putting 
down the rebellion “in weeks”, 
simply allowed the regime in 
Rhodesia to gain a breathing 
space and she hardly cared which 
African states broke off relations 
. with her in a huff, 

This was a second shock to 
the Africans for had not the Bri- 
tish, with all their diplomatic sua- 
vity, assured them again and again 
that they needed African goodwill 
as a must in boosting their rather 
diminishing world image ? But 
Rhodesia demonstrated that where 
“kith and kin” were involved, 
the British, as a rule, did not 
take the goodwill of other people 
as Indispensable. For the first 
time, the mask that concealed 
Britain’s racist approach was off; 
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on the other hand, Africans 
found out that, notwithstanding 
what rhetorics they used, very 
few were sincere in practising 
what they proclaimed. Out 
of the. thirty-six-odd inde- 
pendent, African States, only 
nine carried out the Addis Ababa 
resolution and broke off relations 
with Britain, 

Thus, two myths which had 
become part of the African inde- 
pendence movements, collapsed, 
Namely, that the ex-colonial 
powers would accept their bid- 
dings whenever they demanded so 
and that Pan-Africanism was a 
mystic that united all Africans no 
matter what might be the differen- 
ces among the individual states. 
It is in the wake of this realiza- 
tion the Africans also learnt that 
the Organization of African Unity 
(OAV), which both they and their 
well-wishers outside had claimed 
to be a concretization of the 
African dream for continental 
unity, was nothing but a cong- 
lomeration of individual African 
States. The OAU, wrote an 
angry Black Rhodesian, ‘has 
proved its ineffectiveness in those 
areas of the African problem 
that have demanded action and 
determination,” 

It was important that African 
should learn these lessons—that 
they were not as “revolationary”’ 
as they believed and that the 
world was not obliged to help 
them in problems which were—as 
Rhodesia is—specifically their 
own. It is this realization which, 
in the course of the past two 
years, have brought about a note 
of realism in the diplomatic 
manouevres of African States. 
The OAU meetings’ no longer 
demand that “Britain should help 
Africans in Rhodesia”, but ask 
the member States to take up the 
Rhodesian challenge in the Uni- 
ted Nations and other world 
assemblies for immediate and 
practical steps to suppress the 
Smith regime. Once more, as it 
should, the OAU’s Liberation 
Committee has become active 
and, with a few exceptions, Afri- 
can States have agreed to contri- 
bute their utmost to the cause of 
strengthening the struggle of 
African people in Rhodesia. 

Thus, curiously, a negative 
factor—the racist challenge of a 


White minority—has brought 
about a new urgency for unity 
among the independent African 
States. The linking up of the rest 
of Africa with the struggle of 
Rhodesian people to achieve majo- 
rity rule is—like Vietnam—the 
most important feature of the 
Rhodesian crisis today. 

On the other hand, the hang- 
ing of five Africans by the Smith 
regime has sent a wave of anger 
and horror among the peoples of 
Asia and othercountries. For the 
first time, we in India have come 
to realise with a sudden shock 
that the fate of those men who 
died in Rhodesia is linked up 
with our fate, It is true that the 
full realization of what we must 
do has not yet dawned upon us, 
but nevertheless an unconscious 
force is driving us to realize both 
our limitations and our responsi- 
bilities. Itis from this that we 
will learn what happens to 
Rhodesia is not merely the con- 
cern of Africans but that of ours 
too. Rhodesia and Vietnam are 
not exceptions but the rules that 


. will govern our future in the com- 


ing years. 

The third lesson concerns the 
future of the Labour Party and 
the Left movement in Britain. 
By and large, the conservative 
and racist elements in Britain 
have used Rhodesia as an issue 
to drive the liberal and non-racist 
elements into the defensive. The 
mishandling of the Rhodesian 
UDI and the means by which 
Wilson wanted to come to a deal 
with Smith (for the Tiger Talks 
were nothing less than that) have 
not only impaired Labour’s 
image, but have forced a crisis 
of confidence inthe British Left 
movement as a whole, 

The theory of “kith and kin” 
has now found its sublimation 
in the Immigration Act of 1968 
which seeks to discriminate Bri- 
tish citizens on lines of colour 
and race. 

The retreat of Labour is all 
the more deplorable because, 
unlike the Conservatives, it had 
at least a cleaner conscience when 
it was called upon to solve ‘the 
Rhodesian crisis. A month 
before he assumed office, Wilson 
had categorically told the Afri- 
cans that Labour—when it came 
to power—would accept no 
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formula other than majority rule 
for Rhodesian independence. Two 
years after, he claimed the dis- 
tinction of being the first Prime 
Minister who could offer inde- 
pendence to a minority group. 
“Never in my lifetime’, he dec- 
lared in Parliament, “has Britain 
prepared to offer independence to 
a country before it has reached 
the stage of, majority rule.” 
(December 6, 1966). 

The contrast between French 
reaction to Algeria and that of 
Labour Britain to Rhodesia is 
very striking. The gruelling war 
in Algeria produced a man of 
vision—de Gaulle—who could 
successfully salvage France’s 
battered and bruised image in the 
continent; the rebellions of a 
handful of whites in Rhodesia 
reduced the image of Wilson into 
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wW a few exceptions, all the 
constituent colleges in the 
campus are run by private bodies 
or individuals. These are often 
commemorated in the gratitude of 
a people who would otherwise 
have gone without the largesse of 
learning. We call them philan- 
thropists, but it is not inoften 
that we call them’ educationists 
too. In fact being called educa- 
tionists seems to be providing 
them the kicks. Quite a few of 
these educationists are under- 
literate (to use a technical sound- 
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a pigmy! No wonder, Labour 
leaders have preached high ideals 
only to give them up while in 
office. Writing about the “en- 
lightened? Whigs Marx wrote : 
“They are in the same position 
as the drunkard brought up before 
the Lord Mayor, who declared 
that he represented the tempe- 
rance principle, but for some 
accident or other always got 
drunk on Sundays’. It seems 
very little has changed since then 
in British party politics. 

The disillusionment with 
Labour and the new note of 
urgency that has come about in 
Africa—especially after the hang- 
ings—makes one believe that a 
final confrontation between the 
while states, south of the 
Zambesi, and independent Black 
Africa in the north is fast appro- 


inside Philanthropy 


ing expression) if not altogether 
illiterate. But they impose them- 
selves on the colleges they run, 
and keep interfering in the more 
academic areas of activity. 

It was an interesting experience 
meeting a parent the other day 
inthe campus, who was bitter 


' with the college to which his 


daughter ` went. The occasion 
for the bitterness was a certain 
college function presided over by 
ahigh dignitary of the Univer- 
sity when the College Chairman 
insisted on mak nga speech. It 


aching. Yet it would not be 
correct to pre-determine such a 
confrontation. 


Given the opportunity, the 
African States and the . freedom- 
fighters in Rhodesia would still 
like to settle the crisis by peace- 
ful means; but the conditions for 
such a settlement are fast fading. 
On one side, African States are 
becoming more and more consci- 
ous that so long as the Smith 
regime continues, it it not only 
their ideals but even existence 
which is at stake (on this we shall 
write again); on the other, the 
racist minority *regimes in South- 
ern Africa are closing ranks to 
begin an offensive war in defence. 
The Rhodesian hanging is only 
the first step in that direction. 


—March 20 


was a didactic essay he indulged 
in annually with great regularity. 

Education as this individual 
understood it was way different 
from what most people under- 
stood it. In his first rub with the 
University some years ago he had 
realised that certain codes 
governed the imparting of educa- 
tion and the running of colleges. 
He was disappointed; more so 
because he had sunk precious 
money in a women’s college, and 
was told by one of his earlier 
principals that he mightn’t 
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wander. in and out of the college. 
` It is years since all that, and as all 
enduring things have a way of 
winning their point in the end, the 
unchangeable Chairman prevailed 
over the transient principal. Not 
only does he wander in and out 
of the institution today, but takes 
an embarrassing interest in the 
welfare of over a thousand girl 
who are his wards. : 

' The interest gets to be 
embarrassing to the point of 
being creepy, as it did during 


the speech the grump of parent > 


listened to, when he chooses to 
hold forth on morals. A thousand 
girls, he feels, oughtn’t to go 
spare without a stiff charge of 
morality. To this end he makes 
every patriarchal sermon of his 
get started on education and 
then veer subtly to spirituality, 
salvation, and of course, trans- 
cendental sex. The sex theme, 
this correspondent was told, gets 
- repeated in almost every speech 
this individual delivers, and the 
beneficiaries on such occasions 
are not merely -the teenagers 
studying in the college, 


dignitaries of the University 
themselves who come in as 
distinguished guests. 

This raises an unseemly pro- 
blem. If an ageing financier 
sets up a college for women, or 
a school for girls, and. goes 
about giving the girls his original 
ideas on sex, and talks all the 
the while in pathological sex 
similes, what do we do with 
such an institution? Perhaps 
this does not fit into any neat 
pattern of irregularity which can 
be taken cognizance of in the 
normal way. But certainly it 
raises larger questions of dignity 


of an institution. The Univer-. 


sity must step in to uphold such 
dignity. ` 

And the only way to do this, 
which means not merely the 
prevention of such ridiculous 
aberrations as the one mentioned 
above, but other forms of 
interference by the management, 
is to curtail the management’s 
presence itself. The Delhi Uni- 
versity compares favourably with 
many other universilies in this 
respect. . 

The teachers are not wholly 
at the-mercy of the managements, 
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_ for gross mismanagement. 


their . 
parents’ and friends, but high | 


as is the case with some of the 
southern universities or in our 
own affiliated colleges. Delhi’s 
number of constituent colleges is 
high, and the staff. of these 
institutions are responsibly to a 
larger degree to academic rather 
than proprietorial authority. In 
other words they can have 
views on sex, birth control etc. 
which differ from the views held 


-by their Chairmen on these sub- 


jects. The managements, how- 
ever, operate by another subtle 
and insidious process of abrai- 
son. They wear down the pro- 
tective barriers which the Uni- 
versity has erected around its 
constituents by socially lobbying 
the members of the university’s 
governing. elite. 

There is the instance of a 
college which was onthe verge 
of takeover by the University, 
The 
proprietor of the college (I 
suppose that will be a happier 
and more honest 
chairman) found the then Vice- 
Chancellor Dr C. D. Desh- 
mukh inaccessible, buthe per- 
severed, and long before Dr 
Deshmukh gave up office, the two 


were on visiting terms. Dr. 
Deshmukh’s tenure as Vice- 
Chancellor, incidentally, was 


particularly marked with this 
kind of fraternisation. It was 
strange, more so because with 
Dr Deshmukh had been associat- 
ed a certain pride of intellect. 


Perhaps he was already a tired. 


man in a state of decline, too 
filled with a desire to retreat 
from these details of administra- 
tion to care about what happened 
to a couple of allegedly mis- 
managed colleges. Or perhaps, 
as a bureaucrat, he found it the 
most natural thing to do to go 
along with the management, with 
property and authority. What- 
ever the reason, ‘in contrast to 
this, was his overbearing attitude 
to the university teachers them- 
selves. The present Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr Ganguli, on the 
contrary, is a self-effacing per- 
son, which again only serves to 
encourage the ‘educationists’ who 
are there on the campus just on 


. the strength of their money. 


But it is time the public 
ventured to take a look into 
private finance as- a utility in 


word than. 


education. The private colleges 
are built on endowments by 
these ‘philanthropists’, but in 
effect the role ‘of charity money 
is that of a mere statistical fac- 
tor. For every X units of money 
‘ploughed in by the philanthropist 
there comes in a matching ‘grant 
of state money. However, the 
managements are able to manipu- 
late the accounts in such a way 
as to manage things within the 
amount of the matching grants, 
keeping back their original 
endowment almost entirely to 
themselves. This correspondent 
has come across instances of 
philanthropy descending to acts 
of petty larceny. Wooden 
furniture from the house of a 
college chairman was repainted 
and given over to his college, and 
the university grants commission 
made to pay for them as for new 
purchases. Instances of tem- 
porary misappropriation of semi- 
official funds, like money de- 
posited by students under the 
dubious heads of entertainment, 
sports and so on and accumulat- 
ed into large figures over ‘the 
years, occur very frequently. Such 
embezzlement is extremely un- 


worthwhile for any one who- 


takes financial corruption 
seriously, in the sense that it 
involves relatively small sums of 
money. But the Indian finance 
capitalist lacks style. He is con- 
genitally crooked. 

So, a spring cleaning seems to 
be necessary, whether it be for 
‘sex’ or money. Not merely to 
restrain old college presidents 
from talking obscenity, but to 
prevent the larger frustration of 
public funds in education. It is 
but reasonable that managements 
are trimmed to mere symbolic 
authority, because in effect today 
the whole billis being footed by 
the Government, the university 
or the grants commission, through 
a variety of under-writings and 
grants. There is no place in it 
for a mythical, statistical endow- 
ment. 

But in a society where money 
is increasingly’ equated with 
power, and power with justice, 
it will befutile to expect a tradi- 
tionally conservative body like 
the University to curb the 
power of the ‘investors’. 

—WNalanda 
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EASTERN INDIA IN FERMENT—II 


Manipur: Deceptive Calm 


AS one motors down the hills 
to the capital town of 
Imphal, one is struck by the 
picturesque beauty and calm 
serenity of the Manipur valley. 
Troubles and violence there might 
bein the hills, what with the 
Nagas and what with the Kukis, 
but here in the valley, one is 
tempted to believe, nothing can 
or does disturb the even tenor 
of life. 

The calm that is prevailing 
today is, however, deceptive; 
at best it is a portentous lull. 
Under the placid tranquillity of 
the surface, discontent—political, 
economic, social and cultural—is 
simmering; discontent, born out 
of years of neglect of and indiffe- 
rence to the people concerned; 
discontent which may ultimately 
lead to an outburst unless the 
powers that be wake up in time. 

One of the major political 
demands of the Manipuris, espe- 
cially those of the valley, is that 
Manipur be made a full-fledged 
State. If Nagaland with an area 
‘of 6,366 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 3.70 lakhs can enjoy 
statehood, what prevents the 
Government of India, they ask, 
from granting the same status 
to Manipur which has an area of 
8,628 square miles and a popula- 
tion of about eight lakhs ? Is it 
because the Nagas took to armed 
struggle that New Delhi conceded 
their demands, whereas they, 
Manipuris, were being ‘penalized’ 
for their peace-loving nature ? 
Some students told me that New 
Delhi understood only the langu- 
age of force. They seemed to 


The first article in this 
series on Assam appeared in 
Mainstream (March 16, 1968). 
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have lost all faith in the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Their argument is unassailable. 
Not only Nagaland, even the 
four hill districts of Assam are 
now proposed to be made into a 
separate State. By no canon of 
democracy can statehood be 
denied to the Manipuris. Delay in 
fulfilling a popular and justified 
demand may lead to a situation 
similar to that in Nagaland and 
fail to satisfy the people concern- 
ed when ultimately the demand 
is conceded. 

Indeed, the younger generation 
of Manipuris is fast becoming 
restive. As everywhere in Eastern 
India, economic backwardness, 
the growing problem of the 
educated unemployed and the 
fact that trade and business are 
almost exclusively in the hands 
of outsiders, engender intense 
bitterness and desperation. The 
net result is alienation, the feeling 
that they do not belong to India 
and must fight for themselves as 
Manipuris. 

A senior Left leader confided 
to me that if the present trend 
continued to grows atime might 
come when they of the older 
generation would find themselves 
totally isolated from the rising 
generation and branded as 
“stooges of India”. 

The problem of Manipur is 
further complicated by its geogra- 
phical division into two distinct 
regions—the hills and the valley. 
Only one-eleventh of the area, 
situated in the centre, constitutes 
the valley, while the remaining 
ten-elevenths are hills, covered 
by forest. The valley people are 
the Manipuris or Meiteis. The 
major hill tribes are the Nagas 
and the Kukis who are divided 


into a Jarge number of sub-tribes. 

The Naga sub-tribes are: 
Tangkhul, Mao, Maram, Kabui, 
Katcha, Thangal, Koireng and 
Marang. There aré about two 
dozen sub-tribes in the Kuki- 
Chin group, chief among 
them being the Thadou, Gangte, 
Paite and Hmar. Some of the 
sub-tribes of both the groups 
resent being called sub-tribes and 
claim independent tribe-status 
for themselves. 


Road communication in the 
hill is poorly developed. A large 
number of villages have still not 
been connected by motorable 
roads, while most of the roads 
in the hills become unusable 
during the rains. As a result, the 
people living in widely-separate 
villages in the hills have been 
forced into isolation not only 
from the valley but also from one 
another. There are places in the 
interior of | Churachandpur, 
Ukhrul, Tengnoupal and Tameng- 
long sub-divisions where no 
administrative official has ever set 
his foot in the last twenty years 
and where no administration 
exists. 

These people are living in a 
world of their own, unaffected by 
the writs issued from New Delhi, 
unaware of what is going onin the 
rest of the country of which they 
are supposed to be an insepar-~ 
able part and unable to look at 
themselves as Indians. 


Despite the slow and halting 
pace, communication facilities 
are gradually extending to the less 
inaccessible parts. Of late, con- 
tact between the hills and the 
plains is increasing. The valley 
people in particular are taking 
initiative in forging and develop- 
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ing closer links with their hill 
brethren. 

The urge perhaps has grown 
out of the realization that their 
ambitions cannot be attained un- 
less they project the image ofan 
all-inclusive Manipuri nationalism 
and thereby induce the hill tribes, 
who are traditional fighters, to 
make a common cause with them. 

A group of young intellectuals 
of Imphal organized a cultural 
integration conference in January 
this year, with a view to uniting 
the hills and the plains people of 
Manipur. The organizers stressed 
the ‘common origin’ of the Mani- 
puris and poirited to the ‘great 
ethnical, social, cultural and 
linguistic affinities’ between the 
two peoples, despite ‘some negli- 
gible outward differences.’ 

The preliminary probings of 
the organizers in the hill areas 
elicited interesting viewpoints 
from prominent citizens and 
village elders on the question of 
hill-plain unity. While some of 
them felt that <‘hillmen and 
plainsmen were brothers but 
foreigners had sown seeds of 
of disagreement” between them, 
others held the “lack of sincerity 
and understanding, neglect and 
sense of superiority complex of 
the plainsmen towards the hill” 
to be “responsible for the bifur- 
cation of the Manipur society 
into two.” : 

Out of the 110 delegates 

attending the Conference, 30 were 
from the hills. The trend of the 
discussion was that the common 
cultural heritage ofthe people of 
Manipur should be promoted by 
reviving and reawakening the 
sense of oneness. With that end 
in view, the Conference addressed 
itself to the task of locating the 
area of agreement and minimiz- 
ing the area of disagreement in 
the social and cultural spheres 
between the peoples of the hills 
and the plains. Significantly, 
while concerning itself primarily 
with the cultural unity of Mani- 
pur, the Conference was free 
from parochialism or narrow 
nationalism and one: of its aims 
_ was stated to be ‘quickening the 
process of emotional integration 
and communal harmony in the 
eastern part of India.” 

This was a welcome approach 
because sectarianism of different 
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brands has appeared in Manipur. 
Sometimes it colours the outlook 
of these who talk of reviving 
Manipuri ‘culture and ‘ nationa- 
lism. A pointed reference to the 
dangers posed by such elements 


was made at the Conference by: 


Sri S. Larho, a former Finance 
Minister of Manipur. Analysing 
the cause of separatist tendencies 
which were “already in progress” 
in Manipur, he said that conflict- 
ing interests, desires and senti- 
ments had encouraged the growth 
of mutually antagonistic organi- 
zations to further particular 
community or tribe interests. He 
did not hesitate to say that such 
organizations were not national 


in outlook. 


If the emotions and desires of 
different groups of people could 
not be controlled -or canalized 
constructively, the alternative, he 
felt, would be to “create bigger 
problems and new interests” 
affecting the country as a whole 
and counter-pose them to narrow 
interests and small problems. 

The separatist tendencies, 
referred to by Sri Larho, are 
represented by such organizations 
as the Manipur Naga Council, 
the Kuki National Assembly, the 
Paite National Council, the Hmar 
National Union, the Sana Mahi, 
the Meitei State Committee and 
the Meitei Mayek. Of these, the 
last two deserve special attention. 

The Meitei State Committee 
is, or rather was, a semi-under- 


ground organization that came - 


to limelight only in the later part 
of 1966. A group of disgrunt- 
led young men led by one Kaibi 


Tomba were the known activists , 


of the Committee. Tomba’s past 
association with the CPI came in 
handy for some people to insi- 
nuate that the party was behind 
the movement. But the CPI 
condemned the activities of the 
Committee and categorically 
denied any of its members having 
ever been associated with it. 
While its actual aims and 


objects and much of its activi- - 


ties—confined mostly to Sagol- 
mang, the northern part of the 
Imphal valley—remain shrouded 
in mystery, the Committee, from 
all available accounts, wanted to 
make the Manipur valley a sove- 
reign independent State. 

Some of the leading members 


of the Committee, including its 


president, Sri Tomchou, and 
secretary to the president, Sri 
K.S. Angami (not a Naga, but a 


` Manipur Brahmin), were arres- 


ted last year. The overt activi- 
ties of the Committee have ceas- 
ed since, though political obser- 
vers are inclined to believe that 
the Committee, as an. embodi- 
ment of the sentiments of a sec- 
tion of Manipuris, cannot be 
considered ‘dead’, : 

The masterminds behind the 
Committee never came into open 
and are still at large, carefully 
‘watching the course of events, 
Some anti-Phizo elements in the 
Naga underground are reported 
to have played a part in bringing 
the Committee into being. The 
blowing up of the Minuthong 
bridge and the attempted blow- | 
up of Sanjenthong bridge are 
believed to be the handiwork 
of rebel Nagas working in col- 
lusion with persons sympathetic 
to the Committee. 

Another variant of Manipuri 
nationalism is the movement 
being conducted by the Kaibirol- 
E-Yeks. Under the auspices of’ 
the Kaibirol, a Cultural Festival 
of Manipur was held at Imphal 
from the middle of last Decem- 
ber, to the third week of January, 
this year. The participants in 
the Festival discussed various 
aspects of Manipuri culture and 
some scholarly lectures were deli- 
vered. The Festival drew huge 
crowds and judging by that stan- 
dard can be considered a success. 

' Thedasic outlook and app- 
roach of the Kaibirol, however,’ 
are revivalist and obscurantist. 
The two dominant characteristics 
of the movement are revival of 
the ancient culture and glory of 
Manipur and the religious fervour 
seeking to use Hinduism as a 
leaven for a pervasive unity. 

The Meitei Mayek (literally, 
‘Manipuri Script’) is.an offshoot 
of this movement. Meitei Mayek 
wants to revive the old Manipuri 
script which went into desuetude 
with the coming of Vaishnavism 
about five hundred years ago. 

Along with Vaishnavism came 
the Bengali script which conti-. 
nues to be the written form of 
the Meitei language. Today ‘it is 
being looked upon as a symbol 
of “cultural domination’? and 
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sought to be replaced by the old 
script. There is no printed lite- 
rature in the old script and it is 
rather doubtful whether it can 
ever be revived as a living script 
for day to day use. 


The sponsors of the move- - 


ment claim that innumerable 
punthis written in Mayek are still 
to be found with the priests and 
pundits. They have already col- 
lected as many as 750 of them 
some of which were displayed in 
the exhibition held during the 
Cultural Festival. They want to 
publish all these in course of time. 
Meanwhile, the search for more 
punthis is going on. 

The revivalists do not stop at 
changing the script only. They 
goa step further and want to 


change the surname also. Most 
Manipuris have the common 
surname ‘Singh’, This is also 


considered by the ardent reviva- 
lists as a symbol of so-called 
“cultural domination”: They are 
now using “Sana” which is sup- 
posed to be the ‘original’ sur- 
name of the Manipuris before 
‘Singh’ came and supplanted it. 

But these are minor things 
compared to their grandiose idea 
of reviving the old Manipur king- 
dom, minus, perhaps, the king. 
The kingdom, a spokesman told 
this correspondent, included 
Nagaland and Sibsagar on the 
north and extended as far as Tri- 
pura onthe west and the Mizo 
Hills on the south. 

The Naga problem, he was 
convinced, could be solved in 
one strokeif they were given fin- 
ancial assistance by the Govern- 
ment of India to spread their 
cultural movement in Naga- 
land. The punthis bore conclusive 
testimony to the common ancestry 
of the Nagas and the Manipuris. 
With remarkable naivette he said 
that once the message of the pun- 
this was explained to the Nagas, 
they could be easily brought 
back to the Hindu fold and once 
that was accomplished, the in- 
tractable Naga problem would 
automatically be solved. 

This attitude betrays not only 
acrass ignorance of the reality 
but is positively harmful as it 
comes into conflict with Naga 
sentiments and aspirations. The 
Nagas have long been demanding 
integration of all Naga-inhabited 
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areas contiguous to Nagaland. 
Itis a general political demand 
of all Nagas. The only excep- 
tions are perhaps the Naga MLAs 
of Manipur who are opposed to 
ceding any part of the Territory 
to Nagaland. 

Irresponsible talk of a greater 
Manipur or an eagerness to pro- 
pagate Hinduism will only deepen 
the suspicion of the Naga masses 
and may further aggravate the 
situation by adding new dimen- 
sions to the existing conflict. 

Like the Nagas, the Mizo- 
Kukis want the predominantly 
Mizo-inhabited Churachandpur 
sub-division and parts of Sadar 
Hill sub-division to be merged 
with Mizoram. 

Groups with different ethnic, 
social and cultural background 
can be welded into a people having 
a community of interests pursu- 
ing a common goal only on the 
basis of a clearly understood and 
accepted ideology. Conversely, 
in the absence of such an ideo- 
logy, individual groups smarting 
under age-long backwardness 
and finding their urge: for self- 
development thwarted and frus- 
trated become easily susceptible 
to sectarian appeals of self-seek- 
ing leaders. 

Unless the progressive forces 
in Manipur consciously endeavour 
to rally the hill tribes and the 
Meiteis behind a programme 


reflecting their common urges 


and aspirations, separatist ten- 
dencies cannot be effectively 
fought or checked. 

One of the cardinal truths in 
human relationship is that no- 
body, not even the nearest and 
the dearest one, can be taken for 
granted forever. This is as much 
true of individuals as, if not more, 
of groups of people. Failure to 
realize this truth has created a 
host of problems for us in the 
last two decades. At the moment 
the Manipuris have just been 
taken for granted; but they can- 
not be taken for granted forever. 

Whether it is the DMK’s 
secessionist movement before the 
least general elections, or the 
Naga and the Mizo rebellions, 
or, the latest in the series, the 
‘Lachit Sena’ chauvinism in 
Assam, each manifestation of 
regional _ nationalism—‘exclusi- 
vism’ would be the proper 
term—is a product of neglect and 
denying the right of every nationa- 
lity to develop according to its 
own genius. 

The champions of national 
integration occupying the seats of 
power in New Delhi should do 
well to make a bit of honest 
heart-searching and try to find 
out the real causes of the separa- 
tist tendencies being manifested 
all over Eastern India. 


(Next Instalment : Nagaland) 
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BUSINESS TAKES ITS TOLL—II 


Foreign Capital Invades Medicine 


HR most beautiful , of man’s 

creations is debased by greed. 
The contribution of modern capi- 
talism is to exalt greed to the 
status of philosophy. The great 
discoveries of modern medicine, 
such as insulin, vitamins, , the 
first sulpha drug(Sulphanilamide), 
the first antibiotic (Penicillin) 
and the first tissue culture live 
virus vaccine: (polio vaccine) 
were made by devoted scien- 
tists working in public labora- 
tories. They did not work for 
monetary gain. Fleming did not 
ask for patent rights. 

Their work has produced 
varied effects. It has transform- 
ed human health and life expec- 
tation. The effect on population 
has been beneficent in advanced 
and catastrophic in poor coun- 
tries. But always between the 
full effect of the discoveries ‘and 
their human beneficiary, has 
stood the spectre of gain. 
Medicines are made today, by 
and large, not to promote public 
health, but simply to make 
money. The promotion of health 
isan unavoidable by-product. 

The drug industry, as Estes 
Kefauver has pointed out, “is 
particularly susceptible to mono- 
poly control because of its 
peculiar market structure... . the 
ultimate consumer—the patient 
—is captive. The doctor, in 
writing the prescription, places 
the order for merchandise; the 
consumer foots the bill. Thus 
the man who orders does not pay, 
and the man who pays does not 
poa 

The first article in this 
series by Sri Acharya appear- 
ed in last week’s Mainstream 

(March 23, 1968). 
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order.” (In a Few Hands—page 
29, Pelican edition) 

The advantages of this market 
structure are maintained and 
aggravated through massive 
advertising and sales promotion. 
It is a vicious circle. Expensive 
promotional campaigns are 
made possible by huge profit 
margins. The maintenance of 
such margins is made possible 
by the big money spent on buy- 
ing private support and creating 
public opinion. The Kefauver 
Committee found that in respect 
of 22 firms it investigated, ‘“pro- 
motions and profit before taxes... 
exceeded the combined costs of 
production, research and adminis- 
tration and all other expenses.” 
The result was put into crisp 
words by “TRB”, the Washing- 
ton columnist of New kepublic: 
«Now you can attack Vietnam, 
or Religion or maybe even 
Motherhood, but you can’t 
attack aspirin in America.” 
(November 1, 1967). It is pro- 
gressively getting that way in 
India too. 

The first pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing unit in India, the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceu- 
tical works, was established at 
Calcutta way back in 1900, asa 
pioneering Swadeshi enterprise 
by Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
Ray. Initially it mostly pro- 
duced toilet articles. It was 
not till thirty years later that it 
could produce its first basic drug, 
Tetanus Anti-toxin, It was yet 
another eleven years later that 
another Calcutta firm, East 
India Pharmaceutical Works 
started production of the anti- 
Dysentric drug Iodochlor/Di- 
iodohydroxyquinoline. These 


were however, comparatively 
small enterprises. Even so, 
Bengal soon lost its leadership in 
drugs industry. 
As late as 1954, the Phar- 
maceutical Enquiry Committee 
found that “the drug industry in 
India may be considered to be 
non-existent.’ It was during 
1956-57 that, partly on the ini- 
tiative of Maj Gen S. S. Sokhey, 
the veteran retired director of 
the Haffkine Institute, the Soviet 
Union was approached. Russia 
offered technical assistance and 
a loan of 80 million roubles (old) 
on easy terms to put up four 
large plants to give India a fully 
integrated drug industry. At 
this stage, our great socialist 
philosophy developed cold feet. 
How the proposals for setting 
up the Russisan-aided drug plants 
were largely defeated by the 
lobbying and propaganda of 
Pharmaceutical and Allied 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
Associations Ltd (PADMAL) 
has been narrated by Maj Gen 
Sokhey in an article in the now 
defunct The Economic Weekly. 
(December 18, 1965). The most 
revealing part of this article is 
the quotations from an article 
in the American journal, Chemi- 
cal and Engineering News of 
November 24, 1958 (printed 
with a photograph of Sri Morar- 
ji Desai then visiting the USA). 
After recording how “for- 
tunately for the Free World, 
Merck and other US and Wes- 
tern drug and chemical firms 
have not been idle since... .” the 
USSR madeits proposals, the jour- 
nal triumphantly announced that 
“the original Soviet offer, which 
was all-embracing...is shelved, 
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and the Indian Pharmaceutical 
industry will not be a govern- 
ment monopoly.” Here then is 
one more piece of evidence of 
the recurring suspicion that the 
beginning of the drift from socia- 
list goals synchronised with the 
entry of Sri Morarji Desai into 
the Central Cabinet at the end 
of 1956. 

There is however, no ground 
for any high-minded feeling that 
the Western firms were only pre- 
empting Russia as an expression 
of cold war. It is gains they 
were primarily after. Patriotism 
has always been a convenient 
camouflage for percentage. How 
. far the inroads of foreign and 
foréign associated private enter- 
prise have gone has become 
clear by the survey of 88 
Pharmaceutical firms in Maha- 
rashtra carried out by Prof R.K. 
Hazari and Sri H. G. Lakhani to 
which I referred in the first article 
in this series (Mainstream, March 
23, 1968, p 9) Dr J. N. Benerjee, 
President, Indian Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association said ina speech 
in Bombay on March 18, that 
Maharashtra produced 70 per 
cent of the nation’s drug output. 
That gives to the Hazari survey a 
national import. 

The survey showed that in 
1964, the 88 companies covered 
by it, “hada total share capital 
of Rs 12.26 crores, owned by 161 
shareholders. Taking all the 88 
companies together, 70 per cent of 
the share capital is owned by 
foreign companies and another 
three per cent by foreign indivi- 
duals. Indian (mainly indus- 
trial and finance) companies hold 
14 per cent, Indian individuals 12 
per cent and trusts less than one 
per cent.” 

The survey listed nine firms: 
Abbot Laboratories, Boots, 
British Drug, Burroughs Wel- 
come, Franco Indian, Glaxo, 

May and Baker, Pfizer and Rap- 
takos Brett as wholly foreign- 
owned. Fifteen others, Anglo- 
French Drug, Bayer India, 
Boehringer Knoll, CIBA, Cilag 
Hind, Evans Medical, German 
Remedies, Johnson and Johnson, 
Merck Sharpe and Dohme, Parke 
Davis, Roche, Sandoz, Wyeth, 
and W. T. Suren as foreign 
majority concerns. Their associ- 
ates include the big names in 
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Indian capital—Tata, Birla- 
Maheshwari, Kasturbhai, Prehm- 
chand, Bhabha, Ghia, Binani 
and so on. 

I have cited in the earlier 
article (Mainstream, March 23, 
1968) the survey’s finding that 
“the wholly foreign owned com- 
panies were earning a cash profit 
(profit after tax before deprecia- 
tion) which would fetch their 
investments back within two 
years. The foreign majority 
companies. were taking a little 
more than four years to do so.” 
Another index of the profitability 
of these concerns is to be found 
in the income-tax assessments 
now available. 

The Glaxo group is the most 
dominant of the foreign-owned 
concerns. According to assess- 
ment completed in 1965-66, the 
latest published so far, Glaxo 
Laboratories (India) private Ltd, 
was assessed for 1962-63 for the 
extraordinary sum of Rs 2,46,67,- 
133. In the assessment complet- 
ed the previous year, Glaxo 
Groups Ltd were also assessed for 
Rs 89,90,385 for the same year. 
The picture is none too clear 
because of the break-up into a 
number of allied concerns. Even 
so for 1965-66, Glaxo groups 
were assessed for Rs 75 lakhs and 
Glaxo Laboratories for over Rs 
30 lakhs. 

In the wholly foreign-owned 
group again, May and Baker is 
the next most profitable firm. 
For 1965-66, it was assessed for 
Rs  62,53,916. Much farther 
down the list, comes British 
Drug House assessed for Rs 
35,89,057 for 1964-65 and Boots 
Pure Drug Co assessed for Rs 
24,34,579 for the same year. 

The biggest in the foreign 
majority capital group is Parke 
Davis Indian (Indian associate, 
C. H. Bhabha). The Indian 
company was assessed for the 
huge sum of Rs 1,76,25,561 for 
1964-65. The Indian section of 
its Detroit associate was assessed 
for another amount of Rs 17,49,- 
800. Way down comes Merck 
Sharpe and Dohme who for the 
same year was assessed for Rs 
56,23,997. Of course, these are 
the peaks; but peaks are found 
on tall mountains; they don’t 
grow on the plains. 

Right now, 


Parke Davis 


salesmen are carrying round a 
campaign folder and extracts 
from a newsletter of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association (PMA). This 
relates how the Food and Drug 
Administration, in a ruling 
claimed to be “unusual if not 
unprecedented,” has ordered off 
the market, Chloremphenicol, 
the generic name of a drug which 
Parke Davis markets under the 
well known brand name Chloro- 
mycetin. The claim, in short, 
is that the trade name product is 
more rigorously tested and has 
higher therapeutic values. 

This claim is the obvious basis 
of the higher price of the drug 
charged by the company. The 
Tariff Commission has been 
presented by an Indian party, 
charts showing the wide disparity 
in prices of drugs of different 
manufacture. Ten firms marke- 
ting Chloremphenicol capsules 
(1 x 10 unit packings) have maxi- 
mum retail prices varying from 
Rs 2.88 to Rs nine—the 
highest being that of Chloro- 
mycetin of Parke Davis. The 
justification for brand names and 
the high prices charged by re- 
puted firms for their brands is 
now squarely before the Com- 
mission, and J may have to 
return to that subject later. But 
there. is no question that the 
highér prices charged is part of 
the story of profit making. 

Indian manufacturers have ten- 
dered evidence before the Commis- 
sion that foreign firms are allowed 
to import drugs in the penul- 
timate stage of production at 
prices which make the final 
products here costlier than in the 
international market. Chloromy- 
cetin is one of the products 
given in illustration. It is not 
merely in permitting intermedia- 
ries in the penultimate stage of 
production that our import 
policies have blundered. Import 
licensing policies in the chemical 
industry seem to be as adverse 
to national interests as indus- 
trial licensing policies. 

Ido not want to go far out 
on that slippery lim, but glanc- 
ing casually at the weekly import 
lists in the trade journal, Chemi- 
cal Weekly (March 7) I was 
struck by one or two oddities. 
In the last week of February, 
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for instancé; Mysore Fine 
Agarbathi, which despite the 
name, is a Bombay firm, imported 
acetate worth Rs 3,623 and Musk 
Ketone worth Rs 5,220—both 
from Switzerland. It is odd 
that the manufacture of a tradi- 
tional product like Agarbathi has 
to be supported, in this day and 
age, by imports. Equally odd 
was the fact thatin that week 
the Indian Tool Manufacturing 
Company imported 10,200 kgs 
of camphor, not from Java 
where it grows, but from West 
Germany where it does not. 
What happens to the demands 
heard at the UNCTAD and 
elsewhere for higher trade among 
the underdeveloped countries ? 

If there is something fishy 
about our import policies, what 
we do with our products seems 
disastrous. We have had the 
striking revelation made by 
Kranti Sen (in his article: Hills 
versus Plains, Mainstream, March 
16) of the way the people of 
Garo Hills are exploited by 
traders in respect of forest pro- 
duce. Agar, the main ingredient 
of Agarbathi is bought from the 
hillmen who collect it by their 
hard labour at Rs 16 per kg and 
sold in Calcutta at five times 
the price. Raulfia bark, another 
important forest produce is 
bought at Rs two per kg, and 
after drying and powdering is 
sold at ten times that price in 
the Calcutta market. From 
there it goes 
firms for the manufacture of 
costly tranquilisers and anti- 
hypertension drugs. 

Was it beyond the capacity 
of our national planners and 
policy makers to have deve- 
loped a pharmaceutical industry 
in the Garo hills? This would 
have helped to put the indige- 
nous products to the best possible 
use, created employment, stop- 
ped exploitation of the tribals 
and by the same stroke found a 
remedy to the political problem 
posed by the hillmen who see 
their salvation in freedom from 
exploitation by Indian business- 
men. The Planning Commission 
which has promoted the most 
esoteric research, from Prostitu- 
tion in Bombay to Himalayan 
Polyandry, does not seem to have 
looked into the -best way of 
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making the most of Raulfia 
Serpentina of which we holda 
virtual monopoly. 

The Tariff Commission will 
almost certainly regard such 
questions as beyond its jurisdic- 
tion and competence. But there 
isa good case for a thorough 
scrutiny of a wide range of 
policies connected with the 
Pharmaceutical industry. From 


the Socialist point of view there 
is no doubt about the answer 
to the question whether human 
health and distress should be 
permitted to be exploited for 
private gain. But even from the 
merely liberal Welfare point of 
view, India has already given too 
much freedom and opportunity 
of exploitation to foreign drug 
makers operating here. 
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a case of discrimination 


SW Ho's that guy? asked the 
Home Minister of the CBI 
Director, ‘the one that’s come in 
for the meditation?’ 

‘Sir,’ said the CBI Boss, ‘he 
is a top American Secret Service- 
man,’ 

‘Say,’ suggested the Home 
Minister, who had brought him- 
self up to date on his crime read- 
ing, ‘you go over to that corner, 
put on those false whiskers and 
try to give me the answer.’ 

The’ CBI Boss did as he was 
told. Then he came back. 

‘How does that feel?’ asked 
the Home Minister optimistically, 
‘I mean the false whiskers?’ 

‘Very illuminating, Sir,’ admit- 
ted the CBI Boss. ‘It’s like Sher- 
lock Holmes or what you will.’ 

‘Disguise and mystery,’ went 
onthe Home Minister, are the 
basis of stalecraft.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the CBI Boss 
in awe, ‘total mystery.’ 

‘Voodoo,’ said the Home 
Minister. 

‘But, Sir,’ said the CBI Boss, 
‘Tcan’t find any mystery about 
this American Secret Serviceman.’ 

‘Not even after putting on 
those false whiskers?’ asked the 
Home Minister. 

‘Not even with the false whis- 
kers, confessed the CBI Boss 
sadly. 

‘Then there might be no 
mystery about this guy,’ said the 
Home Minister, after a pause. 

The CBI Boss seemed to grab 
the idea. 

‘Indeed, Sir,’ said he, ‘there 
seems to be- no mystery if you 
ask me. After all the chap’s an 
American.’ 

‘True,’ said the Home Minis- 
ter. ‘There can be no mystery 
about Americans.’ 

‘We just can’t afford to have 
any mystery about them,’ said 
the CBI Boss. ‘It would make 
them mad if we treated them as 
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any kind of mystery.’ 


‘Shut up! said the Home 
Minister. 
The Intelligence man was 


taken aback. 
‘Sir—’ he pleaded. 

‘J don’t want you to go into 
that,’ said the Home Minister. 
“That’s politics. The Services 
are to be above politics.’ 

The CBI Boss withdrew a few 
paces and saluted. He took his 
false whiskers off. 

‘Put that back again,’ said the 
Home Minister. ‘Because I want 
to ask yon about John Smith.’ 

‘Sir,’ said the CBI Boss. 

‘About the revelations of John 
Smith,’ said the Home Minister. 
‘What do you think ?’ 

The CBI Boss pressed on the 
whiskers faster, and thought. 
Then he said, ‘There is no mys- 
tery about John Smith, Sir.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said the Home 
Minister. ‘Smith is like Menon, 
Bhatia or Ayyangar. It’s no 
name of mystery.’ 

‘Yes. Had he been a real 
secret agent he would have called 
himself Glumdalclitch or Rum- 
pelstiltskin. ‘But how do we 
account for others with comp- 
licated names, Americans, who 
made no mystery about their 
being members of the CIA, meet- 
ing certain officials ? Meeting 
them privately ? 

‘Do we have to account for 
them ? asked the Home Minis- 
ter. ‘Well, that’s a political 
problem anyway. But take ‘the 
investigation itself: A known 
spy meets a known official, What 
does that. prove ?’ 

The CBI Boss thought. He 
thought harder. 

‘Any more data, sir?’ he 
asked. 

‘A known CIA man meets an 
official, calls him for cocktails, 
calls him over every other day, 
fixes his wife and daughter in 


Foundation jobs, and does him 
other favours,’ the Home Minis- 
ter went on counting the bless- 
ings, ‘what do you, as an investi- 
gator, deduce ?’ 

The CBI Boss thought, and 
sweated, thinking. He said, ‘We 
deduce that the two nations, 
namely, the CIA man’s and our 
own officials, have friendly 
relations with each other, and 
that it would be far from worth- 
while to do anything which might 
ruffle those relations.’ 

‘Well, listen,’ said the Home 
Minister, mysteriously. ‘This 
CIA man goes round the country, 
loops in and out of top security 
offices, sees files, knows all about 
our force deployments. . .’ 

‘Sir, may I interrupt,’ said the 
CBI man. ‘No CIA man need 
come all the way here to know 
about our armaments and the 
like. He can stay back home and 
get his information at source.’ 

‘Icommend your intelligence,’ 
said the Home Minister. ‘You 
are right. But should a CIA man 
come here and go through all the 


movements of espionage and 
contact-making, what do you 
deduce ?” 


‘I deduce,’ said the CBI Boss, 
‘that this CIA man would be 
assuming, wrongly though chari- 
tably, that our guys aren't sold 
out all along the way. That 
there’s some need, maybe cere- 
monial need, for ritual espionage.’ 

‘In other words,’ said the 
Home Minister, ‘such a CIA 
man would be recognising our 
sovereignty.’ 

‘I didn’t want to use that 
political expression, Sir’, said the 
CBI Boss coyly. 

‘You may,’ said the Home 
Minister, ‘once in a way.’ 

‘Thank you, Sir,’ said the 
CBI Boss. He thought with the 
agility of the legendary detective, 
and said, ‘Since you permit me, 
sir. Take the Defence Forces: 
they used to get a lot of aid from 
the West. Take the Finance and 
Food Ministries: they get all the 
dollars and wheat they need. 
Why should there be discrimina- 
tion against our Ministry ?’ 

The CBI Boss waited for it to 
sink in. Then he struck. ‘Doesn’t 
the CBI deserve fullscale aid,’ 
he demanded, ‘from the CIA ? 

—Charvaka 
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a tough attitude towards the emp- 
loyees. More than eight lakh 
school teachers went ona strike 
from March 19 to, press for 
their demands. 

Meanwhile, the Congress 
Party was facing a deep crisis 
and it became clear that a num- 
ber of the Congress MLAs 
might leave the party. 

Since the formation of the 
Shoshit Dal Ministry, there had 
been a feeling of resentment and 
anger in the rank and file in the 
Congress against the utilization 
of the party machinery by the 
leaders for their own ends. A 
number of Congress -workers 
were fearful that they might be 
denied Congress tickets if the 
alliance lasted and it was diffi- 
cult for them to oppose the 
` Shoshit Dal Ministers in the 
public. They were keen on 
wrecking the alliance of the 
Congress with the Shoshit Dal. 


Like-minded Element 


Sri B. N. Jha had been oppos. 
ing the Shoshit Dal-Congress 
alliance from the beginning. He 
wanted the United Front 
Government so that the enquiry 
against the former Congress 
ministers could be completed. 
But he and his friends had to 
succumb to the pressures from 
the Central Congress leadership 
particularly when Smt Indira 
Gandhi herself yielded to them. 

Sri B.N. Jha did not want 
the continuation of the Shoshit 
Dal Ministry. He wanted a 
coalition of the Congress with 
the like-minded: elements. He 
‘had presumably Raja Ramgarh 
and Sri Mahamaya Prasad Sinha 
in his mind. It is said that Sri 

- B. N. Jha’s move had the bles- 
ings of Smt Gandhi and Sri 
Dinesh Singh. 

On the other hand, Sri K. B. 
Sahay and Sri R. L. Singh 
Yadava did not want the Sho- 
shit Dal Ministry to be toppled. 
They wanted the Congress to 
support it without sharing power. 
Sri Sahay, not being a number 
of the legislature could not enter 
.the government and more so 
when an enquiry ‘was pendinz 
against him. He and his friends 

- could get whatever they wanted 
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from the Shoshit Dal govern- 
ment without sharing any res- 
ponsibility. Sri Satyendra 
Narain Singh, the leader of the 
Rajput faction, was also aligned 
with this group. i i 

Sri Mahesh Prasad Sinha, the 
leader of the Congress legisla- 
ture party held a different view. 
He was of the opinion that witb- 
out sharing power with the 
Shoshit Dal, it was difficult for 
the Congress to support the 
Ministry. Ifthe Congress kept 
out of the government, it did 
not have a handin the policy 
making and it would not be 
proper for the Congress to de- 
fend the policies and actions 


' whose determination had nothing 


to do- with it. He, therefore, 
pleaded for the Congress to be 
allowed to enter the Govern- 
ment. In this he was supported 
by Sri Rajendra Mishra, the 
BPCC Chief. 

There was yet another group 
of the Congress legislators, who 
had been opposing the formation 
of the Shoshit Dal Ministry. They 
seemed to be determined to walk 
out of the Congress and topple 
the present government. This 
group included Sri Harinath 
Mishra, Sri L. N. Sudhanshu, 
Sri Bhola Shastri and others. All 
these people had been top rank- 
ing leaders in the State at one 
time and held ministerial or 
organizational posts. They gave 


a call to all the democratic forces ` 


to unite and fight for democracy 
in the State. 


Immoral Resolution 


` The leaders of this group 
characterized the resolution of the 
Congress Working Committee, 
supporting Sri Mandal as immo- 
ral, unprincipled and unjust and 
they made it quite clear that they 
would not abide by it. 

On the other side, the United 
Front was maintaining its unity. 
Only the Jan Sangh had some 
reservations. It did riot want to 
oppose the Shoshit Dal Ministry 
actively, fearing that the land- 
lords, the rich peasants and the 
traders among whom it had been 
trying to consolidate itself, might 
be alienated. The Jan Sangh 
was hopeful that the majority of 


(Continued from Page 9) 


the Shoshit Dal members might 
come with it, in case the Con- 
gress‘Shoshit Dal alliance broke 
down. ae 


But the SSP and the CPI came 


closer. The SSP whose stand- 
ing had suffered some setback 
seemed to be doing rethinking 
on its performances. 

Sri Mahamaya Prasad Sinha’s 
image has been slightly tarnished 
on account of his ordering on 
his own the withdrawal, of the 
case against Raja of Ramgarh. 
His arguments for ordering with- 
drawal did not carry conviction. 


Increased Strength of UF 


On the. whole, the strength 
and the prestige of the United 
Front had increased during this 
period: People did not take 
kindly to the defectors. A voter 
unsuccessfully tried to move for 
the prosecution of a Minister 
under Article 420 IPC for deceiv- 
ing him. The Minister who was 
elected on the SSP ticket, later 
defected to the Shoshit Dal. This 
reflected the mood of the people. 


The Central Congress leader- 
ship failed to gauge the depth of 
the fiasco in which it had landed 
itself by propping up its puppet 
regimes in West Bengal and 
‘Bihar. In the case of Bihar, the 
Congress High Command chose 
to lap up the fairy tales about the 
Shoshit Ministry’s strength as dis- 
hed out by Sri Jagjivan Ram, Sri 
Satyendra Narayan Singh and Sri 
B.P. Mandal himself. The result 
was thatit adopted a tough posture 
without realizing its own trunca- 
ted authority, both moral and 
organizational. Threats and 
importunities by its emissary Dr 
Ram Subhag Singh could not 
bring about a change in the stand 
taken by the rebel Congress 
leaders, Sri Harinath Mishra, Sri 
Sudhansu, and Sri Bhola Shastri 
Sri Binodanand Jha and Sri Deep 
Narayan Singh openly joined 
them and all this led to the fall 
of the Ministry. 

The ouster of the Mandal 
Ministry gave rise to speculations 
and rumours about the future 
set-up in the State. Sri K.B. Sahay 
and Sri Satyendra Narayan Sinha 
pleaded for the dissolution of the 
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Vidhan Sabha and the imposition 
of the President’s Rule. 

But Sri Mahesh Prasad Sinha 
wanted the suspension of the 
Vidhan Sabha and the President’s 
Rule for a limited period. He 
hoped that he would be able to 
bring back atleast Sri Krishna 
Kant Singh, Sri L.P. Shahi, Sri 
Deep Narayan Chaudhry, „and 
Srimati Pratibha Sinha, (the 
daughter of Sri C. P. N. 
Sinha). These belong to his 
Mahesh Babu’s caste and had 
always followed his lead. It is 
said that these people went out 
of the Congress with blessings of 
Sri Sinha. The strategy of Sri 
Sinha to become Chief Minister 
of Bihar after a few months, how- 
ever failed. He forgot that there 
had been attempts by Sri Krishna 
Kant Sinha to dislodge him from 
the leadership of the Bhumihar. 
He had defied the advice of Sri 
M.P. Sinha and contested for the 
Bihar Congress Presidentship a 
few years ago. Because of the 
opposition from the older section 
of the group, he always failed. 
During the United Front regime, 
Sri Krishna Kant Sinha and Smt 
Pratibha Sinha had some talks 
about their leaving the Congress 
and joining the United Front 
Government. After the collapse 
of the United Front Government 
they became much more frustra- 
ted when the Congress decided 
against joining the Ministry. They 
have walked out of the Congress 
and now they see a new oppor- 
tunity before them to rally the 
younger elements under their 
leadership and oust Sri M.P. 
Sinha. They could not have 
much prospect so long as Sri 
Sinha was the leader of their 
caste, 


Lok Tantrik Dal 


Sri Binoda Nand Jha has been 
interested in only one thing—the 
completion of the work of the 
Aiyar Commission. The report 
of the Commission will leave no 
alternative before the Central 
Congress leadership, but to yield 
to him and entrust him with the 
reins of the Congress organiza- 
tion in Bihar. 

Barring a few, almost all the 
members of the Lok Tantrik Dal 
are honest and sincere Congress- 
men. There had been rarely any 
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corruption charge against them. 
Besides, they have rich adminis- 
trative experience, influence and 
following. More defections from 
the Congress Legislature Party 
will certainly take place. A large 
number of the Congress workers 
are likely to join them. This 
will further weaken the Congress 
and it will be difficult to recover 
the lost ground. 

Sri Binoda Nand Jha, Sri 
Deep Narayan Singh, Sri Bhola 
Paswan, Sri Harinath Mishra, 
Sri Krishnakant Singh and Sri 
L.P. Shahi held ministerial posts 
for a number of years. Sri L.N. 
Sudhansu was twice president of 
the Bihar Congress; and Speaker 
of the Vidhan Sabha for more 
than one term. He commanded 
respect from all sides while he 
presided over the Vidhan Sabha. 
He is a literary figure and as 
editor of Avantika and writer of 
a number of books, has earned 
fame. Sri Hari Nath Mishra 
who left his college lectureship 
to join the Congress had been 
known for his honesty, progres- 
sive outlook and boldness. In 
1955, he was the only minister in 
Dr S.K. Sinha’s cabinet to con- 
demn police atrocities. His opposi- 
tion to Dr SK. Sinha resulted 
in his losing the Ministerial post. 


New Chief Minister 


The new Chief Minister Sri 
Paswan, hails from the Dusadh 
community of Purnea. Dudadhs 
are the second important among 
the Scheduled Castes. He gra- 
duated from the Kashi Vidyapith 
during the late thirties and work- 
ed for a number of years in the 
editorial department of the Hindi 
papers the Noavshakti and the 
Rastravani before joining the 
Bihar Government in 1952. In 
1963, Sri Sahay dropped him 
from the Ministry. 

In the beginning there was some 
uncertainty about the formation of 
anew government. The attitude 
of the Central Government chan- 
gedin favour of permitting a 
new Ministry to be formed be- 
cause of the pressures from the 
Congress MP’s and mood of the 
public. Sri Mahamaya Prasad 
Sinha who had resigned from the 
leadership of the United Front a 
day before the fall of the Shoshit 
Dal Ministry wanted Sri Jha to 


head the government. The SSP 
was divided over the question of 
joining the new Government. 
Recently after the second State 
Conference of the SSP, this ques- 
tion has assumed much impor- 
tance because the performance 
of the SSP in the United Front 
Ministry was not impressive. A 
clear indication is the statement 
from the outgoing chairman Sri 
Pranab Chatterjee. He has criti- 
cised the caste-policy of the party 
and its exploitation by certain 
former SSP Ministers. The selec- 
tion of one Brahmin and one 
millionaire Marwari for the two 
seats of Rajya Sabha to be con- 
tested by the SSP has also led to 
dissatisfaction in the section 
which wants sixty-percent seats 
to be given to the backward 
castes. 

The SVD (the new enlarged 
United Front) has adopted a 17- 
point programme which includes 
land reforms, eradication of 
unemployment and solving the 
problems of the landless labourers. 
But the programme is still an 
exercise in generalities. The Jan 
Sangh and the BKD dominated 
by the Raja of Ramgarh will 
surely make impossible any effec- 
tive progressive steps to be taken. 
Besides the Lok Tantrik Dal is a 
collection of people who have 
left the Congress mostly because 
of their own personal reasons, 
however, hard they may try to 
clothe these with theoretical garb. 
Until and unless these people 
shed off their narrow horizon, 
the Government will not be sta- 
ble. Mere opposition to a few 
Congress leaders and their nefa- 
Tious games is not enough. At 
least, if they carry out the un- 
finished tasks of the United 
Front Ministry, they will earn 
the good-will and support of 
the people of Bihar. 


am a a a At 


The next instalment of 
GLIMPSES OF BIRLA COM- 
PANIES has been held up for 
want of space. 


It will appear in next 
week’s Mainstream (April 6, 
1968) 
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We, of the Defence Services, work hand in glove with INDIANOIL on lan 
air and sea, to guard our country against aggression. During border hosti- 
lities, INDIANOIL played a magnificent role It strove night and day to | 
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special facilities in record time to refuel any type ot defence aircraft. Trucks 
and tanks powered by INDIANOIL’s high speed diesel oil kept open lines 
of communication and supply. INDIANOIL has helped us te keep the. 
flame ot freedom burning bright! 


i INDIANOIL is able to do all this because it is owned by us. 
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world over as a victory not only fe 
ple of Vietnam but for peace 


While the fi 
rent sec 
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The debate between the intending candidates has 
only brought out a varying emphasis on America’s 


‘Tole in South-East Asia; none of them has so far re- 
-cognised the truth that the US is a total outsider in 


that region of the world, that it has no business 
whatever to assume the role of arbiter of the desti- 
nies of populations aspiring to be independent. So- 
called containment of Communism continues to be — 


_ the blinding slogan to which all power-seekers in 
America subscribe enthusiastically. Thus, whoever 


becomes the next US President, it is the warlords - 





of America who will decide that country’s policy in 
the long run; the most peaceful of doves will be 
powerless against them, and in any case there is little 
to show that the doves will wield authority in the 
future. 


In these circumstances, it is obviously meaning- 
less to expect that the Government of the Democra- 
tic Republic of Vietnam will be greatly enthused by 
the ‘“de-escalation.”’ Nothing has happened which 
can be expected to make Hanoi believe that the US 
Administration has turned honest and sincerely seeks 
peace. If Johnson had indeed desired peace he would 
undoubtedly have stopped totally the bombing of 
North Vietnam instead of keeping a margin of ag- 
gression intact and asking for “matching restraint” 
on the part of Hanoi. The North Vietnam Govern- 
ment has repeatedly made it clear that once the 
bombing ends completely and unconditionally, talks 
could begin straightaway. What Johnson has done 
now does not meet this demand: the halt to bombing 
is by no means complete, nor is it unconditional. 


On the other hand, in addition to laying down 
his own terms, Johnson has made it quite clear that 
his intention is to arm the so-called South Vietna- 
mese armed forces more intensively than hitherto, the 
purpose evidently being to draw a veil over Ameri- 
can occupation of the territory and give the whole 
thing the colour of a civil war. Hanoi can hardly 
be blamed if it looks upon these moves with the ut- 
most suspicion and is reluctant to accept the proposi- 
tion .hat the Americans do desire to leave the Viet- 
namese people to live in peace according to their 
own lights. 


Johnson is clearly a defeated man; but it would 
be wrong to conclude from his dramatic announce- 
ments that he has indeed admitted this fact. On the 
other hand, it looks asif his aim in making these 
moves is firstly to create considerably more confu- 
sion in the presidential campaign, and secondly to 
de-escalate the intensity of world criticism of US 
policies and actions in relation to Vietnam. Even 
Americans do not seem quite sure that the last word 
has yet been said on the question of Johnson’s can- 
didacy; at the same time, by a seeming initiative, he 
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has successfully made his rivals look somewhat per- 
plexed. Perhaps this is all he intended to achieve. 
A genuine intiative for peace would surely have been 
more wholehearted. s 


Thus it is difficult to believe seriously that either 
the appointment of Averell Harriman as the “nego- 
tiator” or the call to the co-chairmen of the Geneva 
Conference to do everything to start negotiations is 
meant solely for the achievement of peace in Viet- 
nam. Johnson is merely trying to use the rest of 
the world to settle his scores with his rivals and cri- 
tics at home. He is trying to isolate them and ce- 
ment the “divided house.” This is not Johnson’s first 
“peace” offensive; their number runs into dozens, 
and every time one was launched in the past it was 
accompanied by intensification of barbarities by 
American forces in Vietnam. The continuance of 
bombing of some areas of North Vietnam and the 
dark hints about complete bombing halt in the future 
having to be ‘determined by events” show the way 
Johnson’s notoriously crooked mind is working. 
World opinion will undoubtedly reserve judgement 
till American intentions become clearer. 


In case attempts to bring about negotiations are 
made, India will surely have an important role to 
play, provided its leaders are willing to give up equi- 
vocation on the fundamental question of the right of 
the Vietnamese to live in complete freedom and the 
immorality of American armed presence in that 
country. If India does not take the clear position 
that Hanoi’s reasonable conditions must first be ful- 
filled and that the US should firmly commit itself to 
withdraw of allits troops and military equipment, 
it will make itself look like a pathetic hanger-on and 
cannot contribute anything useful to the restoration 
of peace and freedom in South-East Asia. New 
Delhi thus has a new opportunity to give up vacil- 
lation and re-emerge as one of the powerful advo- 
cates of peace and freedom of all peoples; here is 
its opportunity to bein the forefront of the Asian 
people’s crusade forcing imperialist powers to quit 
their scared soil. 


Whether this great opportunity will be grasped 
and utilised remains to be seen. 
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Te spectacular success of the Shiv Sena in the recent Bombay Municipal Elections has come as an ominous | 


landmark on the national scene. 


To enable Mainstream readers to get a clear idea of the significance 


of this startling phenomenon, the reactions of different sections of progressive opinion are published below. 
Among the contributors are Sri George Fernandes, SSP Member of Parliament, Sri Chintamani Panigrahi, 
Congress Member of Parliament; Sri S. G. Sardesai, Member of Central Secretariat of Communist Party 
of India; Sri G. N. Acharya and Sri T. J. S. George, two well-known journalists: and another senior jour- 
nalist from Bombay who prefers to remain anonymous. The views expressed in these articles are those of 


the authors and not necessarily of this journal. 


Next week, Mainstream will carry a special article by 


C. N. Chittaranjan covering the entire problem of regionalism, communalism and other divisive trends. 
In view of the extra space required for the articles on the Shiv Sena, some of the other regular fea- 
tures of Mainstream have to be held over tillnext week. 





SHIV SENA—I 





Meeting the Challenge 


j çr Yeshwantrao Chavan the 
Union Home Minister has 
finally stated in public what many 
have been feeling for a long time: 
the Shiv Sena of Bombay is 
being financed by big business 
in the country. 

Coming as it does from the 
Home Minister, it must be pre- 
sumed that he is also in the know 
of the names of the SS patrons. 

It would be interesting to 
know if the finances given to the 
SS, are from the offictal accounts 

-or from the “Number 3” 
account—the black money from 
blacks deeds like tax evasion and 
black market. 

If he has not made these 
enquiries, I suggest that the re- 
sources of the Central Intelli- 
gence Bureau may be, for a 
change, put to good use instead 
of their wasting their time and 
energy to dog the footsteps of 
patriots who disagree with the 
ruling party. 

The SS began as nothing 
less than a movement to give 
expression to the frustrations of 
Marathi youth. The sponsors of 
the movement, in the smallness 
of their minds, thought that if 
the Marathi youth was jobless 
and homeless, the fault lay, not 
with the Congress and the 
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Government which had designed 
the policies and plans that have 
only added to the unemployment 
situation, but with the young 
man from Mysore or Kerala who 
came to Bombay to finda job 
that was not available to him in 
his part of the country. 

To the SS leaders, unemploy- 
ment is not a national problem, 
and even ifit is, they are not to 
be bothered about it. What if 
there are over 20 million un- 
employed in the country? What 
if there are 80,000 graduate 
engineers unemployed all over 
India, some of whom are even 
prepared to work as peons 
but cannot find the jobs? 

To the SS leaders these are 
mere national problems, too big 
and too remote for them. They 
are concerned only with the 
unemployed Marathi youth. To 
them it does not matter if this 
year, of the 20 lakhs and more 
young men and women who will 
te coming out of schools and 
colleges all over India, more than 
half will not find jobs, and will 
be wandering from one part of 
the country to another. 

To the Shiv Sena, the pro- 
blem of unemployment is isolated 
from the mainstream of national 
life and therefore they seek 


“quick”? solutions. Just throw 
out the non-Maharashtrians from 
Bombay, Poona and rest of 
Maharashtra and overnight the 
problems of the Marathi youth 
will resolve themselves. 

But what about the fact that 
30 per cent of the investment on 
industrial development in the 
country is in Bombay and near- 
by areas. This is dispropor- 
tionate to the local population 
and the entire population of the 
country. In the existing pattern 
of industrial development, where 
is the non-Marathi youth to go 
in search of a job? 

The answer to this question 
was given by the SS chief ata 
seminar at which I also spoke. 
He said “Ido not know statistics; 
I am an ignoramus in these 
matters. I only know my 
Marathi brothers and sisters”. 
Unbelievable as it may seem, 
this was all his argument—and 
he drew cheers. Intelligence and 
reason are certainly at a disconnt 
against sentiment. 

Take the question of hous- 
ing—on which also the SS has 
been waxing eloquent. Accord- 
ing to the government of India, 
the number of houses needed to 
house the homeless in the coun- 
try right now, would be in the 
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region of 7.50 crores. The 
housing needs will continue to 
rise along with the population 
growth. The Government does 
not say as to how it proposes to 
solve this problem. 

In a city like Bombay where 
public-owned land is auctioned 
by the State Government ata 
price of Rs 500 per sq metre, 
and more, the common man just 
does not have a chance of gett- 
ing a house. For, the private 
land prices soar; along with the 
rise in prices of Government- 
owned lands. Consequently, 
houses for lower income group 
are economically nota thinkable 
proposition. As long as land 
prices go up, rents: will inevitably 
become prohibitive and the only 
houses that are considered eco- 
nomically sound proposition, for 
landlords, are homes for the 
rich. This is noticeable in Bombay 
from the pattern of housing 
work that has been going on. 
Slowly, but steadily, the working 
and middle classes are forced to 
evacuate the city to make way 
for high priced ultra modern 
duplex flats and apartment 
houses for the neo-rich. 

The SS leaders who express 
concern at the fate of the 
Marathi homeless, however, are 
blind to the faulty policies of the 
Government. Instead, they seek 
irrational solutions to the hous- 
ing problem : throw the non- 
Maharashtrians out, and presto, 
there will be houses for the 
Maharashtrians. 

Where wili they come from? 
Are all non-Maharashtrians 
living in the city, near their 
places of work? Are houses of 
the type needed by the Marathi 
working class and middle income 
group, availble in the city—or 
even possible in the existing 
situation where land prices are 
controlled by speculators? 

The SS does not bother—for 
these are statistics—too much 
bother and any way not helpful 
to them. For whatever might 
have been their pretensions and 
concern for the unemployed and 
homeless Marathi youth in the 
past, today they are openly seek- 
ing no solution to the problem, 
but only political power . for 
themselves—that too not to end 
the economic, social and 
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political conditions that have 
brought about the present plight 
of the poor Maharashtrians, but 
to fight forces which are opposed 
to the existing conditions. 

In effect, their actions are 
directed—in the name of fighting 
Communism—against all parties 
of the Left and if the SS mentality 
spreads further, it will inevitably 
corrode the most potent weapon 
of the working people-the trade 
union movement. 

Some fifteen years ago Dr 
Rammanohar Lohia had sug- 
gested the creation of a land 
army to bring under the plough, 
millions of acres of land, lying 
idle. He christened this land 
army as “Bhoomi Sena”. The 
Socialists made a few feeble 
attempts to transalate Lohia’s 
idea into practice: but without 
much success. They lacked state 
power. But when the Socialists 
did come to powerin several 
States after the last General 
Elections, the concept of the land 
army did not make any headway, 
for a variety of reasons. 

Lohia concieved the Bhoomi 
Sena as not merely a grow-more- 
food campaign, but to mobilise 
the youth of the country—espe- 
cially the unemployed—into con- 
structive activity which in turn 
would lead to self-sufficiency and 
self-reliance in food. 

If Lohia’s Bhoomi Sena had 
seen the light of day, not as some 
small voluntary organisation, but 
aS amass movement, it would 
have held the continuous flow 
from the villages to the cities of 
millions of youth in search of 
jobs, and in turn would have pre- 
vented theconflict of interests and 
resultant disunity that poverty and 
unemployment inevitably pro- 
duces and the plethora of Senas 
that have now mushroomed in 
the country, would have been 
prevented. 

For itis the youth—unemp- 
loyed and desperate—that today 
provide the muscle for these 
innumerable “Senas”. 

Rather than channelise the 
energies of the people into some- 
thing purposeful, the leaders of 
these Senas are using the youth 
to help the Congress to disrupt 


-and dismember the country. Let 


one thing be clearly understood : 
the genesis of the many Senas 


that are today providing anxious 
moments to those who love their 
country, are to be found in the 
economic policies pursued by the 
Congress during its twenty years 
of monolithic rule. 

Just imagine a situation where 
the twin problems of unemploy- 
ment and housing have been re- 
solved: when the youth of the 
country, be it Marathi, Bengali, 
Tamil, Sikh, or Assamese, are all 
gainfully employed, no housing 
problems exist and no young 
man is forced to postpone his 
marriage for this reason, For 
whom will the Sena Pramukhs 
fight and against whom ? They 
will inevitably have to take off 
their armour and settle down to 
a peaceful life and creative art—- 
or maybe plain cartooning. 

Following the outcome of the 
civic elections in Bombay, many 
have been agitating for a more 
vigorous anti-Shiv Sena attitude 
on the part of all the democratic 
parties. My own feeling is that 
there are three directions in which 
people must actif they want to 
restore sanity in the public life of 
Bombay and also of regions 
where the Senas are active. 

First, make concerted efforts 
to change the present disparities 
in regional economic growth. 
Investment in developmental work 
must be commensurate with the 
populations of the regions, so 
that young men do not have to 
migrate too far away from their 
homes and familiesin search of 
jobs. Regions where the invest- 
ment in industry and other enter- 
prises which provide jobs has 
already exceeded its ratio with 
the population, must no more 
receive any share in investment. 

Secondly: a more vigorous 
campaign to dislodge to the Con- 
gress from power coupled with an 
intensive struggle of the working 
class fora better life must be 
launched. The working class 
movement has been on the defen- 
sive in our country for some time 
now, and with unemployment on 
the rise, the plight of the working 
people is becoming miserabie 
with each passing day. Working 
class struggles tend to unite the 
people, no matter what attempts 
the exploiting classes may make 
to sow dissensions in the rank of 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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A tiger is not known for its 
gentleness. Cunning and 
cruelty are reputedly its more 
natural qualities, as courage is 
that of the lion. The tiger has a 
terrifying roar and ferocious 
claws; and there is always the 
possibility that some mishap may 
transform it into a maneater. 

The choice of a growling, 
sabre-toothed tiger as its symbol 
by the Shiv Sena is presumably 
conscious and deliberate. It is 
aware of the image it wants to 
project. Thatisan art in which 
the Sena excels. That does not, 
however, diminish the danger of a 
frank delineation of that image, 
particularly for one who dwells 
in the heart of tiger country.. But 
no writer worth his salt, can evade 
the primary obligation of present- 
ing the truth as he sees it because 
of any risks involved. 

For the purpose of the recent 
Bombay Municipal elections, the 
Sena changed its symbol to a bow 
and arrow. One reason may be 
that the tiger was not on the list 
of approved symbols; another 
that it lent itself to effective, illu- 
minated depiction. The tiger 
symbolism was in no way given 
up. An election poster repro- 
duced in many newspapers (for 
instance, The Indian Express, 
Bombay edition, March 15, page 
3) boldly proclaimed: ‘Beware 
“Congress Bulls: Shiv Sena tiger is 
here.” 

Besides, the bow and arrow 
represent an ancient weapon of 
offence. Itis not the five-flower 
arrow of Manmatha, the mytho- 
logical God of erotic love used 
to rouse the passions of Rati. 
Though obsolete, its lethal power 
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is what strikes the imagination 
most. The Shiv Sena, whether 
symbolised by a growling tiger 
or by an illuminated bow and 
arrow, seeks to be militant, fear- 
ful, aggressive, lethal. That is 
its pride, and according to'its own 
values, its glory. 

What is the Shiv Sena? A 
declaration of war against South 
Indians ? A programme of social 
and economic transformation for 
the Maharashtrians ? A startling, 
new ideology to replace old ones 
tried and found wanting ? A new 
political party, a bargaining pos- 
ture, a strategy of blackmail, or 
just a new fever in the mass 
mind, deceptively alluring but 
basically misleading ? 

The Sena, it is easy to surmise, 
is in a state of flux. Ostensibly, 
like Parabramha, it was self- 


created. The date of birth was . 


June 19, 1966 which makes ita 
juvenile among political parties 
(if it can be classed as such); in 
fact, an infant. More plausibly, 
someone, some unknown, un- 
named genius invented the Sena 
and its Chief, Bal Thackaray. 

To date, the Sena has no 
constitution. -Ostensibly, it has 
also no organisation, no com- 
mittees, no command structure, 
no forum for debate and evolu- 
tion of policies. No minutes of 
proceedings are kept, and there 
is no record of resolutions. 
Thackaray is the “Sena Pramukh’”’ 
—the big Chief. He is said to 
abhor such paper wort. Each 
branch has a “Sakha Pramukh.” 
The expression ‘Commander’ 
was used recently in connection 
with the Municipal election. This 
may be an honorific assumed by 


or conferred on an individual for 
the occasion, or it could be the 
English equivalent of “Sakha 
Pramukh.”’ 

There is, it seems, constant 
consultation between the “Sena 
Pramukb” and the “Sakha Pra- 
mukhs.” The Big Chief makes 
instant decisions, which are bind- 
ing on everybody. Bal Thackaray 
dislikes being called a Hitler. 
The Sena would shun titles like 
Fuehrer and Gauleiter and their 
implication. The “ena Pra- 
mukh” and “Sakha Pramukh’ 
titles and their inter-relationship 
however, strongly suggest a par- 
allel. Certainly, the relationship 
is nothing so soft or sentimental 
as the tribal loyalty between the 
Big Chief and small Chiefs. 

So vast an operation as con- 
ducting an election campaign for 
the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion, and winning 40 seats can- 
not be done without an infra- 
structure of command and com- 
munications, a resourceful organi- 
sation and money; money above 
all. Vast sums ranging upto Rs 
55 lakhs are mentioned. Of 
course, all figures—except what 
the Sena and its Chief choose to 
admit—are unprovable. But 
there is no doubt that the size 
of the campaign and its quality 
—certainly the best and most 
effective election field work I 
have seen—must have cost 
a tidy pile. Where it came 
only the Big Chief and his inven. 
tors know. His latter day allies 
and sponsors can make envious 
guesses, no more. 

Big Chief Thackaray wasn’t 
so big always. He comes from a 
family of writers, his 83-year-old 
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father, still happily going strong, 
continues to write for the family 
weekly, Marmik. In August 1960, 
when Marmik began its now 
spectacular career, young Thacka- 
ray was a likeable, not so 
successful cartoonist, with the 
spark of talent in him, deserving 
of better opportunities and en- 
couragement than he had so far 
received. That is no unusual 
tale inthe profession. In its 
struggling days, Marmik enjoyed 
the patronage of many Congress- 
men including Sri Y. B. Chavan. 
The journal did and still does 
tuna special feature indicating 
how Maharashtrians have been 
denied opportunities of employ- 
ment, and blames this on com- 
petition from South Indians. 
Then occurred a strange 
metamorphosis. In June 1966, 
with eight months to go for the 
Third Generat Election, Thacka- 
ray emerged as the founder and 
leader of a new organisation. It 
was not however, till the night 
of October 30, that the Sena 
impinged on the public mind. 
At arally at Shivaji Park, the 
venom and vitriol that was poured 
out was directed against non- 
Maharashtrians — including the 
Chief Justice of the Bombay 
High Court, who was then 
classified as a non-Maharashtrian. 
(The criteria of classification 
-has changed somewhat since 
then). But the principal target 
` was Sri George Fernandes who, 
by then, had pitted himself 
against Sri S. K. Patil and was 
vigorously canvassing for his own 
election to the Lok Sabha. 

At theend of the meeting some 
of the more inflamed members 
of the crowd stoned Udipi hotels. 
The slogans they shouted were: 
“Madrashana Haklun Lava,” 
(drive out the Madrasis) and 
“Idli Sambhar Bandh Karą” 
(stop Tdli-Sambhar}> Nothing 
more droll could be imagined by 
way of political slogans to ins- 
pire the rank and file of a new 
and rising party. 

It soon became apparent how- 
ever, that the Shiv Sena’s princi- 
pal concern in that election was 
to secure the defeat of Sri Krishna 

Menon. A plethora of claims 
and counter-claims, statements 
and contradictions have been 
made on this issue. But there is 
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no doubt that the Sena’s aid was 
requisitioned for the election of 
the late Sri S.G. Barve. Chief 
Thackaray has asserted that but 
for the Sena’s campaign Sri Barve 
would not have been elected. 
From my own observation, IJ 
find it easy to accept this claim. 

After the death of Sri Barve, 
Sri S.K. Patil produced Smt 
Tara Sapre asa Congress candi- 
date, as a magician produces a 
rabbit out of his hat. She does not 
seem to have had any political 
interest; and the only public work 
that she had ever done was on 
behalf of the RSS. Once again 
the Sena was summoned to the 
rescue, and itdid a successful 
job. 
Therefore when, at the first 
Municipal Congress Party meet- 
ing (March 28) after the recent 
election, Sri Patil hailed the Sena 
and told its leader that he ‘‘need 
not call himself an opposition,” 
there was no cause for surprise. 
It was like calling to like. Sci 
Patil and Chief Thackaray are 
fellow workers in a common cru- 
sade. Both are anti-Socialist. They 
proclaim themselves anti-Commu- 
nist. Whatever other roles the Sena 
may play, whatever gimmicks it 
may adopt to attract attention 
and acquire popularity, its chief 
role is that of one more anti- 
Communist front. 

And the saddest reflection of 
all is that the Leftists in general 
and the Communists more parti- 
cularly are themselves responsible 
for the success of the Shiv Sena. 
They created the emotional atmos- 
phere necessary for this success, 
They forged the agitational 
methods which the Sena took 
over and adapted for its own 
needs. This is a serious charge 
to make. But I have little doubts 
about its correctness. I assert 
that the Shiv Sena’s principal 
campaign platform is the logical 
extension of the linguistic State 
agitation which the Leftist parties 
have conducted with untiring, 
and in my view misguided zeal, 
over the last 15 years, 

It is claimed that what has 
attracted Maharashtrian youth 
to the Shiv Sena primarily 
is campaign for the greater 
employment of  Mabarash- 
trians. Every critic of the 
Sena, including Sri Y.B. Chavan, 


has expressed sympathy with this 
particular object of the Sena. 
Leftist leaders including Sri S.A. 
Dange, have equally professed 
sympathy with this objective. 
They have only deplored the 
Sena’s methods of agitation. A 
few sensitive but not so promi- 
nent people have also regretted 
that this agitation is buttressed 
by a hate campaign directed 
against a section of the popula- 
tion. 

Every Socialist must necessa- 
rily believe in the theory of work 
for all. Every individual who is 
capable of work, must be pro- 
vided with the fullest opportuni- 
ties for employment and the 
development of his energies, cap- 
abilities and talents. That is 
quite different from seeking 
employment for some preferred 
group at the cost of another. 
Such preferences—and it is hard 
to draw the line between preferen- 
ces and discrimination—violate 
the spirit of Article 16(1) and (2) 
of the Constitution, guaranteeing 
freedom of employment. They 
also run contrary to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights to 
which India has subscribed. 

Equally, the stoppage of films 
—of Hindi films in Madras and 
Madras-made films of all langu- 
ages in Bombay—constitute a res- 
traint on freedom of trade. I 
have no space to enlarge this 
theme in this article. Besides, in 
these days when frenzied mobs 
can lay down the law, no one 
cares for such constitutional 
niceties. 

As far as the Shiv Sena is 
concerned, it is now clear that it 
could mot have succeeded in 
popularising itself, if over the 
years, the Left parties had not 
incessantly campaigned to create 
and sustain a separate Maharash- 
trian identity. In the campaigns 
for a unilingual Maharashtra, the 
inclusion of Bombay in Maha- 
rashtra, in the claims to Belgaum 
and other border areas, the 
Leftists have appealed to linguis- 
tic sentiment, and sustained it 
with feelings of tribal loyalty and 
hatred of imaginary enemies. 

Once only, in 1957, they were 
able to secure some electoral 
advantages; soon the clever men 
of the Congress snatched victory 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Importance of Being Maharashtrian 


R vets of the municipal elec- 

tions in Bombay were known 
by Tuesday night (March 26). 
The first clashes took’ place the 
same night and they were serious 
enough for the police to open fire 
_ twice. But not a word came 
from the Chief Minister or. any 
spokesman of the Government; 
no warning to the trouble makers 
and no assurance to the victims. 
On Wednesday there was firing 
again and the first officially 
reported death. Still not a word 
from the Government. On Thurs- 
day there was an adjournment 
motionin the Assembly. Then 
the Chief Minister for the first 
time made a statement. Law and 
order would be maintained, he 
said. This made no impact what- 
soever on the people, for only 
weeks earlier the Chief Minister 
had said that any film producer 
would be allowed to exhibit any 
films in Bombay cinemas; Shiv 
Sena’s Pramukh said he would 
not allow Madras-made Hindi 
films, and it was the Pramukh 
who prevailed. 

This is the central problem in 
Bombay today. By design or 
otherwise, the power to maintain 
law and order does not seem to 
be with the lawful Government 
any longer. Not that it does 
not have the capacity to be effec- 
tive. Whatit does not seem to 
have is the will. Tacit govern- 
mental support is the biggest- 
single factor behind the growth 
of the Shiv Sena. The most 
unfortunate manifestation of this 
support is police disinclination to 
intervene when complaints are 
made about harassment and even 
when disturbances occur. There 
are charges of active partisanship. 
Press reporters and photographers 
who visited Dharavi, Bombay’s 
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world famous slum, during the 
the clashes last week vouch that 
police high-handedness there 
matched Shiv Sena violence. 

Different kinds of political 
calculations are said to be behind 
the report between the State 
Government and the Shiv Sena. 
Firstly, it was believed to be all 
part of the eternal Patil-Chavan 
feud in Bombay Congress politics. 
No one ever said for certain who 
was for what, but it used to be 
freely mentioned that one was 
fostering the Sena witha view to 
snuffing out the other. 

Secondly, the Congress saw 
that the only way it could save 
its face vis-a-vis Sri Krishna 
Menon in the general election 
was by exploiting the Shiv Sena 
to the fullest extent. It ended 
up by the Shiv Sena exploiting 
the Congress. When whatsher- 
name won against Sri Krishna 
Menon, it was an unmistakable 
Sena victory and not a Congress 
victory. It was a very geat boost 
to the Sena, so great that after- 
wards the capture of the Thana 
municipality, part of the North- 
East Bombay constituency, was 
like a walk-over. 

Thirdly, the Congress saw 
that it could use the Shiv Sena 
to crush the Left forces in Bom- 
bay and particularly the Sam- 
yukta Maharashtra Samiti which 
had grown as the principal 
challenge to the Congress. ‘The 
Samiti obliged by taking up for 
its. crusade silly chauvinistic 
causes like the merger of Mysore 
border villages with Maharashtra; 
it acted as though the future of 
of the world depended upon such 
merger. But the Shiv Sena showed 
that chauvinism is a game in 
which it cannot be beaten. The 
Sena took the wind out of the 


Samiti’s sails and what was the 
principal opposition party in the 
Corporation has been reduced to 
a humiliating six seats (in a house 


of 140). 
Congress calculations cer- 
tainly paid off from the short- 


term viewpoint. The long-term 
implications were not faced when 
the going was good. The time 
is now coming when the Con- | 
gress as a party will have to face 
it. But governmental backing is 
likely to continue because the 
leaders of the Congress in Maha- 
rashtra are, when you scratch 
them, not frightfully different from 
the leaders: of the Shiv Sena in 
their basic outlook. (The Govern- 
ment is reported to have sent a 
memorandum recently to the 
Central Labour Board suggesting 
that 90 per cent of all new jobs 
in Maharashtra must be reserved 
for ‘local people.’ This is an imp- 
rovement on Shiv Sena’s demand 
which is pegged at 80 per cent ! 
The core of the Shiv Sena 
philosophy has a degree of vali- 
dity. It says that Maharash- 
trians are not too prosperous in 
Bombay and that they must be 
helped to become prosperous. 
But how is this to be done? The 
Shiv Sena believes that the root 
of all trouble is the middle-class 
immigrant who comes in from 
other States and snatches away 
the jobs. After all, it argues, the 
factories in Bombay, capital of 
Maharashtra, must employ 
Maharashtrians. A group of 
research students recently raised 
the question whether the factories 
in Bombay should also employ 
raw materials from Bombay only, 
and capital in Maharashtrian 
hands only, and whether the 
goods produced in Bombay should 
be sold only in Bombay. There 
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was no answer. 

The Shiv Sena is silent again 
whenever the question of merit 
is raised. It cannot understand 
the problem of many employers 
who protest, privately of course, 
that they cannot find competent 
stenographers in sufficient num- 
bers in Maharashtra. The three 
English newspapers in Bombay 
tried hard for months to recruit 
Maharashtrian sub-editors; only 
very few could be found with the 
right combination of abilities. 
In the white-collar realm young 
“ middle-class job hunters from the 
South enjoy a reputation for 
ability and therefore often get 
recruited in preference to others. 
Hence the virulence of Sena anger 
against South Indians in parti- 
cular. 

The South Indians as a bloc 
have contributed their mite. In 
Bombay by and large they tend 
to be clannish. While this does 
no harm to other citizens, the 
generic term ‘South Indian’ is 
also associated with some activi- 
ties which are strongly resented. 
The Sena for example, always 
emphasises that South Indians 
constitute the bulk of Bombay’s 
slum population; this also imp- 
lies that they have a position of 
leadership in boot legging, smug- 
gling and the local gangs business. 
A large percentage of the lepers 
roaming about. the streets of 
Bombay are from the South, 
cries the Shiv Sena. The highly 
remunerative payment hawking 
business is South Indian and, to 
a smaller extent, Sindhi. The 
thriving Udipi hotel business is a 
. Mangalorean speciality while the 
larger trade in tender coconuts is 
a Malabar monopoly. These 
things hurt. f 

But the Shiv Sena has no time 
for the plea that if the slum thugs 
and the lepers are kept out of 
Bombay, the South Indian resi- 
dents of the city will be as rélie 
ved as anybody else. It does 
not also accept the thesis that 
nobody prevents ‘local people’ 
from running restaurants or 
hawking on the footpaths or 
selling tender coconuts. (Some 
months ago some Shiv Sena 
volunteers started their own ten- 
der coconut stalls in the Shivaji 
Park area. The enterprise was 
abandoned after two days because 
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` the volunteers realised that they 


just couldn’t cut the coconuts 
correctly, leave alone with the 
supreme finesse with which the 
Malabar Moplah performs the 
operation !) 

One’s assessment of the Shiv 
Sena’s ‘terror image’ is likely to 
depend on where in Bombay one 
is living. If one is living in 
Colaba or Malabar Hill or 
Pedder Road, one is likely to 
say that Shiv Sena is just 
another party disfiguring 
Bombay’s walls with slogans but 
nothing more. If one lives in 
Chembur on Sion-Koliwada, the 
picture changes. A place like 
Matunga is invulnerable because 
it is as good as being a part of 
Madras. But in areas where 
substantial concentrations of non- 
Maharashtrians live with 
Maharashtrians in middle-class 
environments, a clear sense of 
insecurity prevails among the 
former. The day after the civic 
elections an ownership-flat build- 
ing near Dadar was attacked by 
a stone-throwing mob at 11 in 
the night. It was a co-operative 
building of South Indian flat- 
owners and the candidate who 
won in the area was a Congress- 
man. No other building in the 
locality was attacked. 

The South Indians are in the 
front line of attack today. But 
others have no illusions. A 
Gujarati Congress candidate who 
won in last week’s election was 


jittery when a group of pressmen 
met him. ‘I wish I had not won,’ 
he said. ‘Iam getting so many 
threatening letters and telephone 
calls that I don’t know what to 
do.’ 


What we are witnessing is 
the provincialisation of Bombay 
city. In Bombay all along 
Maharashtrians formed only the 
largest minority (some 40 p.c. 
now). Nor were they the true 
builders of the city—a distinction 
which must go to the Parsis and 
the Gujaratis. By provincialisa- 
tion Bombay stands to lose a 
great deal in terms of character, 
conviviality and sheer greatness. 


An unlikely man leads this 
bulldozer movement. Bal Thac- 
karay is gentle, companionable, 
polished, a good colleague (in 
his newspaper days) who used to 
regale us in his rare forthcoming 
moods with anecdotes or wry 
wit. I cannot picture him as a 
militant feuhrer. I rather think 
that he is just riding the crest of 
a wave. The wave itself has 
been whipped up by the dirty 
politics of the Congress on the 
one hand and the short-sighted 
policies of the Left parties on the 
other. The Congress has at 
least gained something tem- 
porarily—and may well make it 
permanent by eventually joining 
hands with the Sena! The Left 
has lost heavily—and lost with- 
out recompense. 
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SHIV SENA—IV 


Blurred National Outlook 


AFTER enjoying twenty years 
of stability in the adminis- 
tration, the people all over the 
country, and especially the new 
generation of the post-indepen- 
dence period are restive and show 
signs of impatience everywhere 
today. Thisis a phase to be 
analysed, and appreciably under- 
stood. 

With the passing away of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and almost 
all the important leaders of the 
first generation of the Indepen- 
dence struggle period, a void has 
been created in political life. 
The political imbalance, resulting 
from this void was slowly felt 
before and during the Fourth 
General Election and was clearly 
seen after the elections were over 
and different Ministries were 
formed. 

This political imbalance con- 
tinues. Political forces are align- 
ing, separating and realigning in 
their search for an equilibrium 
and for achieving polarisation. 
But the goal still remains distant 
and the ground is ever shifting. 

Blind anti-Congressism follow- 
ed by tactical anti-United Front 
moves and now blind anti-Com- 
munism are but different stages 
in the process of political pola. 
risation. As the political parties 
are groping for political polarisa- 
tion among themselves, the 
people are searching for alterna- 
tive forces in the elective bodies 
of the country with the idea of 
some kind of a change for the 
better. That even in the face of 
extreme disappointments, people 
still retain faith in the elective 
bodies is something quite remark- 
able and perhaps peculiar to 
India. 

When this cycle of anti-Con- 
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pressism, anti-Communism and 
the like continues in the back- 
ground ofan all-round negative 
atmosphere, regionalism, linguism 
and communalism gain ground 
and get consolidated, 

The emergence and growth of 
the Shiv Sena represents this 
phase and must be viewed in this 
context. It must be remembered 
here that DMK has made region- 
alism meaningful and rewarding 
long before the Shiv Sena entered 
the arena. 

What do we learn from the 
Bombay municipal election re- 
sults ? 

Some say that the Left par- 
ties have declined. There is a 
considerable erosion of their poli- 
tical influence on Maharashtrian 
working and middle classes. It 
is true. But it cannot be 
said’ that the Maharashtrian 
middle and working classes have 
shown aversion to progressive 
economic programmes. 

The Sampoorna Maharashtra 
Samiti swept the polls in the 1957 
Corporation elections on the basis 
of its appeal entirely to the local 
sentiments of the Maharashtri- 
ans. But with the growth of the 
Shiv Sena, the latter are now 
recognised as the aggressive cham- 


-pions of the rights of Maharash- 


trians. 

Though in relative terms the 
performance of the Congress is 
considered satisfactory, its declin- 
ing influence cannot be denied. 
And it may be said that if the 
Congress lives upto its progressive 
programmes, it may revive itself 
more quickly in the third round 
when the Shiv Sena is likely to 
lose more of its sentimental 
affinity with the masses if it 
fails to come up to their expec- 


tations, and when the working 
class gets disillusioned and under. 
stands the great importance of 
political and class solidarity 
through systematic and constant 
political education. 

It is perhaps here that we have 
all failed during these years. The 
growth of all kinds of divisive 
and disintegrating forces and the 
growth of feudal, communal and 
aggressive regional forces in the 
country are signs of depoliti- 
calisation of the masses. Oppor- 
tunistic political alliances with 
such forces from time to time 
have also added to the confusion 
in the minds of our people. , 

The more the progressive 
forces get divided and give up 
the path of united struggles for 
achieving progressive economic 
measures, the better the chances 
for the regional aggressive forces 
to grow and spearhead linguistic 
and communal movements, to 
further consolidate their posi- 
tions. This is happening to-day. 

So the Shiv Sena needs more 
political and economic confron- 
tations rather than executive 
palliatives. Today from Kashmir 
to Kanyakumari and from Bombay 
to Kohima, there is ferment and 
restlessness among the people. 

Economic disparities are 
growing. The concentration of 
wealth is growing unchekced. 
Unemployment is looming large. 
It was simply revolting when I 
went round the Marine drive in 
Bombay and then visited some 
areas where poor working class 
people are living. Ifa poor or 
middle class Maharashtrian young 
man revolts against this glaring 
disparity, how can one stop it ? 

Some again advocate a ban 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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SHIV SENA—D | 


HE Shiv Sena, was once a bit 

of fiction, but it is now a fact. 
It was started as fiction by a 
struggling cartoonist to make his 
journal click, It was nourished on 
fiction : built on half-truths and 
outright lies. ; 

But it has grown from a 
motley crowd of personal admi- 
rers of its promoter to its present 
proportions in the short span of 
two years. This was not due to 
the intrinsic merits of the causes 
it propounded, but mainly due to 
the follies of its foes particularly, 
the Left parties. | 

The SS is a one-man show— 
„at least till now. Its main prop 
is Bal Thackaray, a cartoonist by 
profession. I have known Thac- 
karay for nearly 18 years. He 
has never impressed me, or any- 
one who has known him, as being 


How Did it Grow? 


A BOMBAY JOURNALIST 


clever. Politically he is below 
average: in fact, one can des- 
cribe him as pedestrian. As a 
speaker heis mediocre, He has 
aking size ego. His arrogance is 
almost comic. He honestly be- 
lieves that if he had lived during 
Hitler’s time, the Germans could 
have benefitted .a great deal. 


But Thackaray is a genial soul 


and continues to be friendly with. 


his old journalist comrades— 
paradoxically most of them are 
South Indians. When pushed to 
a corner he says that his quarrels 
are not with them but only with 
South Indians who are “paro- 
chial”. But he has never said so 
in public. 

_ Thackaray was a cartoonist in 
the Free Press Journal of Bombay, 
which like most English news- 





An analysis of the results of the recent elections ,to the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation makes interesting reading. 


The Congress which emerged the largest single party with 
67 seats in the civic body, polled only 29% of votes, while the 
Shiv Sena, in its debut polled 31%, but won only 40-seats (plus 
11 which went to its ally the PSP.) 


The Sampoorna Maharashtra Samiti, a front of Left Parties 
(including SSP, CPI and GPM) was routed. From its former 
strength of 34 seats it was reduced to five, polling only 12% 
of the votes cast; most'of them lost their deposits. 


The Jan Sangh which won only six seats, however polled 
8% of votes, while most Independents, who were expected to do 


well, were wiped out. 
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papers has a large number of 
South Indians on its staff. Like 
cartoonists all over the world, he 
has had clashes with news edi- 
tors and sub-editors over the 
quality of his cartoons. Un- 
fortunately Thackaray, being just 
average, came to the conclusion 
that there was antipathy to him 
only because he was not a South 
Indian. That such clashes take 
place in Marathi newspapers also, 
never struck him. Nor did it 
ever strike him that he owed his 
prominence as a cartoonist toa 
South Indian, the late Sadanand, 
who gave him a big boost by 
training him to think politically. 
He also overlooked the fact that 
the best ideas for his cartoons 
were not his own but were given 
to him by South Indian news 
editors. I am not saying he is a 
mean cartoonist; but cartoons 
are not just drawing lines. They 
must have thought content. That 
in spite of such conflicts, the 
FPJ never employed any South 
Indian, to keep him down, was 
never appreciated by him. 


After the death of Sadanand, 
a number of journalists of the 
Free Press Journal resigned to 
start a cooperative daily. Thac- 
karay also resigned along with 
them, but he soon left the daily 
to start his own cartoon weekly 
called Marmick. His leaving 
had no regional under-tone. 


His grouse against South 
Indians became more pronounced 
during this period. His weekly, 
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a family affair, ran into difficul- 
ties in getting advertisements. 
Thackaray used to complain that 
because the agencies were domi- 
nated by South Indians he was 
not being given advertisements. 

It was explained to him that 
this was not so. Advertisement 
agencies, like most organisations, 
operated on a commercial basis. 
If his paper built up a big circula- 
tion, then advertisements would 
come in. In the meantime, it was 
a question of how much he was 
prepared to bribe persons in the 
agencies. Bribe-taking media 
managers were not choosy. It 
was also pointed out to him that 
several Marathi magazines got 
advertisements from these South 
Indians and so his grouse was 
based on wrong premises. 

He did not accept this ex- 
planation, but set about building 
his circulation by taking up 
issues of public interest. In the 
beginning he tried out being 
anti-Muslim. He made a big 
- play about the infamous Usha 
Bhargava case of Jabalpur. But 
this did not click. Then he 
began a campaign against 
Marathi crosswords which were 
among the biggest money-spin- 
ners for Marathi papers, By 
fighting them he established bim- 
self as a journalist who could 
not be bought. ee 

He then announced that he 
would fight gangsterdom in 
Bombay—a subject on which the 
bigger newspapers kept woefully 
silent. The idea caught on. He 
chose his subjects well. He began 
with the bootleggers of Bombay. 
It was during this campaign 
that he launched his offensive 
against South Indians. He said his 
investigations revealed that gang- 
land was dominated by South 
Indians. 

This was not true. But n> 
one ever contradicted him and so 
the Marathi-reading public felt 
it was true. Then he began 
saying that it was a shame that 
in the capital of Maharashtra 
even gangland should be con- 
trolled by non-Maharashtrians. 
He said this was because the 
political parties and trade unions 
were controlled by non-Maha- 
rashtrians. Why should the 
Marathi people be led by non- 
Maharashtrians, he asked. This 
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too was not true, but again no 
one chose to contradict him. No 
one asked him why, if this was 
true, he was not upbraiding the 
police department which was 
predominantly Maharashtrian for 
“helping” | non-Maharashtrian 
gangs. But in the absence of 
effective counter-propaganda, 
large sections of Marathi people 
were taken in. 

Thackaray also cleverly played 
on the sentiments of the Marathi 
gangsters who found in his 
campaign a chance to drive their 
non-Maharashtrian rivals out of 
business. And they began 
supporting him. In fact today, 
one of Thackaray’s occupations 
istoact as arbitrator between 
warring gangs of Maharashtrian 
bootleggers and gamblers. His 
line is, “why do you fight among 
yourselves —when there are non- 
Maharashtrians to fight against.” 

Next he shifted his attack to 
Udipi hotels. He said there was 
a conspiracy among Udipi 
hoteliers to push Maharashtrians 
out of business. He pointed out 
that even servants employed by 
these hotels were from outside 
Maharashtra. If they were 
forced out, so many Maha- 
rashtrians could be employed. 

The fact of the matter is that 
the Udipi hoteliers select their 
servants from the poorest fami- 
lies in their villages. They pay 
these families a hundred or two 
hundred rupees as loan and in 
exchange bring their sons, 
mostly under 10, to Bombay to 
be employed on a pittance—Rs 
5 or 10 a month. A part of 
this income would be set off 
against the loan given to their 
families. The boys are so depen- 
dent on the owners for their 
board and lodging that they are 
scared of fighting for better con- 
ditions of work. But these boys 
go to night school and pass 


matric and then seek employ-- 


ment in firms as sepoys or 
clerks. There are hundreds of 
such young men in Bombay 
today. But Thackaray never 
looked at this economic aspect 
of the problem. It would not 
have helped him to do so. 
Instead, he put the blame on 
so called <“non-Maharashtrian 
domination” of the trade union 
movement. This was again not 


true, but it was a fact that onè 
of the leading trade unionists, 
who also controlled the Hotel 
Workers’ Union was SSP leader, 
George Fernandes, who happens 
to be a Mangalorean. He 
used to pick on Sri Fernandes 
and cite his case in support of 
his accusation, 

Partly out of trade - union 
rivalry and partly due to non- 
comprehension of the dangerous 
potentialities of Thackaray’s 
propaganda, none of the Left 
party or union leaders came out 
in defence of Sri Fernandes. They 
could have gone before the peo- 
ple and exposed Thackaray’s 
foul propaganda pointing out 
that whatever, Sri Fernandes’ 
place of birth, this young man 
had done yeoman service for 
thousands of Marathi workers in 
the trade union field and had 
taken partin the movement for 
Samyukta Maharashtra; and that 
Fernandes was also in the fore- 
front of the agitation for conduct- 
ing the affairs of the State, 
including the Municipal Corpo- 
ration, in Marathi. The Left 
leaders failed to do this and so 
the majority of Marathi people 
were carried away by Thackaray’s 
propaganda. 

Another attack on Fernandes 
was that because he was the 
president of the Taximen’s Union, 
the taxi trade was controlled by 
non-Maharashtrians, Nothing 
could be more foul than this lie. 
The taxi trade in Bombay, as indeed 
in several other parts of the 
country, has always been run by 
Punjabis. In Bombay, long 
before Sri Fernandes was born, 
the taxi trade was monopolised 
by non-Maharashtrians, including 
Parsis. 

Did the leaders of the Left 
ever make efforts to combat such 
malicious propaganda, invading 
into trade union field? Never. 
When I asked some of them they 
trotted out the explanation that 
no amount of arguments would 
have helped in checking “parochial 
feelings.” This is not true as 
shown during the general elec- 
tion, in which Sri Fernandes won 
a resounding victory over Con- 
gress boss Sri 8. K. Patil. 

This constituency, it must 
remembered, has a huge Marathi 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Te big success of the Shiv Sena 
in the recent municipal cor- 
poration election in Bombay is a 
portent that will cause deep con- 
cern all over the country, and not 
the least, in Maharashtra itself. 
It will cause concern among all 
who cherish Indian unity and 
democracy, and above all, among 
those who have been fighting for 
the unity of the working class 
and socialism. 

The growth of the Shiv Sena 
in Bombay during the last two 
years, and its gradual extension 
to some of the district towns in 
Maharashtra, has been marked 
by all. The Communist Party, 
based as it is on the working 
class, has been in the forefront 
o the democratic forces in our 
Slate that have carried on a con- 
ttnuous mass campaign, explain- 
jing to the people—Maharashtrian 
no less than non-Maharashtrian 
—the harmfulness of the ideo- 
logy and politics of the leader- 
ship of the Shiv Sena movement. 

. Some, vital facts about the 
Shiv Sena are even now insuffi- 
ciently known outside Maha- 
rashtra. 

From the very beginning, Sri 
Bal Thackaray, the leader of the 
movement has openly glorified the 
Tatas and the Birlas as the 
“bread-givers and friends of the 
Marathi people”. Only three 
months ago when some Shiv 
Sainiks attempted to disturb a 
meeting of Sri S.K. Patil the 
latter immediately came out with 
a public statement admonishing 
Shiv Sena leadership “to utilise 
the financial resources received by 
it from certain sources for the 
purpose for which they were 
received.” Once when a lieu- 
tenant of Sri Bal Thackaray fell 
out with him, an emissary from 
the American Consulate in Bom- 
bay met him to settle his differen- 
ces with his leader. Many such 
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indicative facts are there. It is 
not difficult to conjecture the 
monetary source of the gigantic 
propaganda apparatus set up by 
the Shiv Sena during the Bom- 
bay municipal elections. 

That is why from the very 
beginning, the declared policy of 
the Shiv Sena is that the Red flag, 
the Communist Party, is its main 
enemy. Terrorise the South 
Indians, concentrate the attack 
on the Red flag and its move- 
ment, have secret collusion with 
the bosses of the BPCC and MP- 
CC while feigning to take an 
anti-Congress stance—such has 
been the consistent policy of the 
Shiv Sena. 

We continue to hold now as 
in the past that the ideology and 
activities of organisations like 
the Shiv Sena are gravely harm- 
ful, not only for the country as 
a whole, but for the specific lin- 
guistic groups whose interests 
they claim to champion. We 
will continue to campaign and 
fight for our views, and explain 
them to the people of Maharash- 
tra, as persistently in the future 
as in the past. 

This, however, is no longer 
enough. It would be a serious 
error on the part of Indian demo- 
crats, socialists and true trade 
unionists to imagine, as some of 
them may, that the Shiv Sena and 
comparable movements in cer- 
tain other States are a temporary, 
passing phenomenon that will, 
so to ‘say, automatically pass 
away in due course of time. 

The question is not one of 
just denouncing such moveinents 
and satisfying one’s conscience. 

The question is why people 
speaking different languages in 
our country, and most of all, 
our youth, which is going to 
build the India of tomorrow, 
are being swept into these move- 
ments almost as in a storm. I 


should add that even young girls 
between eighteen and twenty-five 
are being swept into the Shiv 
Sena movement. 

The question is of finding and 
implementing a solution of thcir 
burning problems, the problems 
of growing unemployment, of the 
rapidly deteriorating housing and 
sanitary conditions in our fast 
growing cities, of education, and 
of the bleak future and 
utter frustration that stares all 
Indian youth in the face. 

It is the growing grip of foreign 
and Indian monopoly capital, of 
the new landlords in the country- 
side, of the hoarders and black 
marketeers over Indian economy, 
that is responsible for these fright- 
ful evils and the ruin that faces 
our younger generation. And it 
is the policies of the ruling Con- 
gress party that are fattening the 
anti-social, anti-national elements 
mentioned above. 

It is these very elements that 
are responsible for the extremely 
uneven economic development 
of the various regions and ligui- 
stic States in India. It is this 
uneven development again, which 
compels lakhs of people in the 
neglected, backward regions to 
emigrate on a mass scale to the 
more advanced regions, thereby 
creating the soil for economic 
and other feuds between different 
regions and the people speaking 
different languages. 

There is no denying the fact 
that though Maharashtra is an 
advanced industrial state, Maha- 
rashtrian youth is suffering from 
acute economic misery. His 
misery is no less real than that 
of youth in the far less developed 
regions of our country, despite 
the fact that his State is more 
industrialised than the others. 

And yet, the vital fact remains 
that it is not the immigrant non- 
Maharashtrian population of our 
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city (it has been stated on autho- 
‘tity that Maharashtrians now 
constitute only 38 per cent of the 
population of Bombay city) but 
the hateful big. bankers, mill- 
owners and their American 
“friends”? who are the enemies of 
the Maharashtrian youth in the 
city. Itis they that are denying 
him employment and snatching 
his bread from his mouth. it is 


they that are compelling bim (as | 


also the immigrants) to live in 
filthy  zopadpattis where even 
cattle will refuse to live. 

During the period of the Sam- 
yukta Maharashtra movement it 
was the millowners and big ban- 
kers of Bombay (who, for obvious- 
ly selfish reasons were opposed 
of the inclusion of the city in a 
- unilingual Marathi State) who 
attempted to incite the non- 
Maharashtrian citizens of the 
city against the Samyukta Maha- 
rashtra movement by issuing 
statements that the interests of 
non-Maharashtrians would not 
be safe if Bombay went to Maha- 
rashtra. 

And it is identically the same 
millowners and bankers who 
have now become the patrons 
and financiers of a Marathi 
chauvinistic movement to terro- 
rise the South Indians in the city. 
The somersault is perfectly 
“logical” from the standpoint of 
bourgeois cynicism. ` 

Divide the working-class and 
democratic forces of the city for 
perpetuating capitalist loot, no 
matter whether by inciting non- 
Maharashtrians against Maharash- 
trians, or vice versa, that is the 
“morality” of the bourgeoisie. 

This is the simple truth that 
needs to be carried to Maharash- 
trian youth ina massive propa- 
zanda drive so that his just anger 
is diverted from the South Indian 
against bis real class enemy. 

There is no city in India (I 
mean, the old ones, not taking 
into consideration the new Bhilais 
and Ranchis) which is as multi- 
lingual as Bombay. 

There is no other city whose 
trade union and working class 
movement is as multi-lingual as 
in Bombay. In our city, it is 
impossible to defend the true 
interests of the working-class 
(and hence of the new youth 
seeking employment), whether 
es 
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Maharashtrian or non-Maha- 
rashtrian, except by forging the 
militant multi-lingual solidarity 
of the working-class irrespective 
of divisions of language of re- 
ligion. It is impossible to 
defend working-class interests 
(and I include both industrial and 
middle-class workers in the 
category of the working-class) 
except by strengthening trade 
unions based on the principle 
stated above. 

Our Party and the SSP re- 
present the main militant work- 
ing-class movement in Bombay. 
Let us close our ranks to fight 
for the economic demands: of 
the workers and defend their 
multi-lingual unity and we can 
unleash a force in the city that 
will give a new hope and confi- 
dence to the Marathi youth in 
the city, inspire his faith in the 
multi-lingual unity of the toilers 
and make him realise that not 
one ofhis problems is going to be 
solved by pitting himself, against 
his Southern class brother. 

This is also the key to uniting 
and creating confidence in . wider 
democratic elements in our city, 
to guaranteeing the security and 
safety of religious minorities in 


we 


the city, and of ending the 
atmosphere of alarm from which 
they are now suffering. 

Our city has glorious tradi- 
tions of united anti-imperialist 
struggles, and the best traditions 
in India of únited working-class 
Struggles in defence of national 
independence, democracy and the 


-living .standards of the people 


based on the multi-lingual and 
multi-religious unity of the 
workers. 


Let no one imagine that this 


glorious heritage and the massive 
popular forces which have built 
it can be smothered by the results 
of the recent elections. 

The battle isnot easy. But 
this heritage shall prevail pro- 
vided the leaders of the militant 
trade unions in Bombay stand 
firm on their traditions of multi- 
lingual unity, unite their forces 
and move ahead. 

These are my immediate reac- 
tions to the Corporation election 
results of Bombay. There are 
many other aspects of the pro- 
blem which will need deeper and 
more concrete examination and 
handling, to which our Party is 
going to give immediate atten- 
tion. 


[When you buy your clinical thermometer. 
make sure it is graduated only in 

Celsius (Centigrade) scale. 

‘The use of Celsius scale of temperature 
N has become compulsory throughout 
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Vietnam: Key to US Gold Crisis 


T#s year the Vietnam war will 
cost the United States a sum 
approaching 30,000 million dollars, 
The total can only be hazarded, 
because President Johnson and 
his advisers are now locked to- 
gether in a policy appraisal of 
the next phase of the war. 

Whatever the result of this 
conclave, the war is going to cost 
more than it did last year. In 
fact, the total cost can never be 
known exactly, because the financ- 
ing of the war filters down in all 
kinds of expenditure, and, con- 
versely, in failure to spend on the 
home front. 

Senator William Fulbright 
gave this point memorable ex- 
pression a while ago: “War is 
not a simple commodity that can 
be selected from the shelf and 
purchased, Its price can neither 
be fixed nor negotiated. The 
unseen forces which merchandise 
war are, like allsharp dealers, 
guilty of shockingly deceptive 
trade practices. They not only 
conceal from the public the true 
price that is being paid when it 


contracts to purchase the evil 


luxury of war, but it also hides 
the full extent of sacrifices which 
must be made in terms of the 
necessities which must be_re- 
linquished from the usual national 
budget..... = i 

What can be said with cer- 
tainty is that the Johnson 
Administration has badly un- 
derestimated the cost of sustain- 





This article, appeared in 
The Times, London (March 
18, 1968). it is reproduced 
here with acknowledgment to 
The Times in view of the 
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ing the war. In the summer of 
1966 the official estimate of the 
cost of the war for 1967 was 
given as 10,000 million dollars. 
Critics, such as Senator Vance 
Hartke, who suggested that it was 
more likely to be double that 
figure were ridiculed as publicity 
seekers, 

But a year later the same 
official sources had to report that 
the figure was indeed coming out 
at just that amount. 

Similarly today, the Admi- 
nistration appears to be playing 
down the costs for 1968. The 
budget figures issued in January 
put the cost for this fiscal year at 
24,531 million dollars, and for 
1969 at 25,784 million dollars. But 
that, alas, was before the Tet 
offensive took its toll. 

Senator Fulbright’s comment 
in the dramatic confrontation 
with Dean Rusk by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee— 
that expenditures were now 
approaching 30,000 million 
dollars a year passed unchal- 
lenged. His estimate will in all 
probability be proved all too 
conservative. 

War has always been expensive, 
but today it is more expensive 
than ever. Senator Hartke, a 
most persistent critic of the 
Administration’s economic con- 
duct of the war, has estimated 
that every 50,000 troops in Viet- 
nam cost the United States 
2,500 million dollars. 

There are now 500,000 men 
in Vietnam. The total was to 
grow to 525,000 next autumn. 
The cost of supporting them 
would rise anyway in the natural 
course of economic events. But 
General Westmoreland is reliably 
reported to have asked for 
206,000 more men. Any sub- 


stantial increase from present 
totals will of course send the 
30,000 million dollars estimate 
made by Senator Fulbright 
through the roof. 

Flying a B52 bomber from 
Guam, according to Senator 
Hartke, costs 1,300 dollars an 
hour, and itis a 10-hour round 
trip. The B52 carries a bombload 
of over 29 tons—bombs on 
average costing one dollar per 
pound. In 1966 the United 
States dropped 637,000 tons of 
bombs in North and South Viet- 
nam—more than five tons for 
every square mile, 

But that was all in the past. 
During the Tet offensive, the 
United States is reported to have 
lost several hundred aircraft, 
counting all types including heli- 
copters. It looks as if the costs 
are escalating beyond measure. 

What alarms the Administra- 
tion’s critics is something far 
more significant and incalculable 
than mere cost-accounting. It is 
the sacrifice in human beings 
and human values. The criticism 
of the economic conduct of the 
war implicitly entails the deeper 
concern—that for the hidden 
costs in terms of delays and dam- 
age to the other war on poverty 
at home. 

Guns and butter may well 
have been a feasible combination 
early on, when the war was not 
expected to last long. It is not 
a feasible combination as things 
are now. The great society costs 
money and Congress cannot but 
look hard at any proposals for 
higher expenditure, especially 
since a tax increase has already 
Seg proposed without avail so 
ar. 

The small items, just as in 
Britain, show the way the wind 
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is blowing. In 1966 
suggested cutting the school 
lunch programme by 19 million 
dollars. This saving would have 
financed the war in Vietnam for 
less than six hours. 

On another occasion, the 
school milk programme was 
considered being cut from 103 
million dollars to 21 million 
dollars. That would have paid 
for the war for a whole day, as 
Senator Hartke drily pointed 
out. 

The question whether the war 
son poverty is making progress or 
marking time i. open to argu- 
ment. The recent report 
on the race riots inthe cities, 
which was rushed into paper- 
. back edition in a matter of days, 
is an awful warning. _ 

What is not arguable is the 
cost “to the American balance 
of payments of the Vietnam War. 
This drain on American mone- 
tary reserves has been widely 
played down and is still under- 
estimated, The truth is that the 
rising foreign exchange costs of 
defence last year have eaten up 
all the other efforts to reverse the 
payments deficit. 

Defence costs, of which the 
Vietnam war takes by far the 
lion’s share, totalled 3,100 million 
dollars in foreign exchange for 
the first three quarters of 1967 
(4,300 million dollars expenditure 
less 1,200 million dollars in 
military sales). Asthe fighting 
grew fiercer in the last quarter 
of the year, foreign exchange 
expenditure must also have 
risen. The Administration itself 
puts the, Vietnam foreign exchan- 
ge bill at 1,500 million dollars. 

Defence isa necessary item, 
but a close correspondence bet- 

ween the payments deficit 
reported for 1967 of about 
3,600 million dollars and the 
direct drain of foreign exchange 
in prosecution of the Vietnam 
war is undeniable. Obviously the 
. two items are not interchange- 
able. The fact remains that the 
United States would not be in 
trouble over its balance of pay- 
ments if it was not fighting in 
Vietnam. 

Upto now the Administra- 
tion has maintained the position 
that the United States can “‘aff- 
ord” the war. After all, the 
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United States gross national pro- 
duct is so huge. The nation’s 
economic performance is so 
much more powerful than any- 
thing the rest of the world can 
show. Consequently the war 
has been financed as it were as 
a temporary expense which the 
country could take in its stride. 

The gold rush after the deva- 
luation of sterling has changed 
this relaxed approach. Until 
recently most American opinion, 
even in Government, regarded 
payments equilibrium as a some- 
what abstract concept, which the 
Europeans were always com- 
plaining about. It was certainly 
not the be-all and end-all of 
national prosperity, as it has 
become in Britain. Today, by 
contrast, the running down of 
the stockpile in Fort Knox isa 
matter of common knowledge 
and anxiety. 

The new programme of eco- 
nomic restrictions announced by 
President Johnson on January 1— 
which took Washington by sur- 
prise no less than the the rest of 
the world— seemed likely, at first 
sight, to remedy the payments de- 
ficit. But while the controls on 
foreign investment and bank lend- 
ing abroad, being mandatory, 
will bite in time, implementation 
of the rest of the programme re- 
mains in doubt. 

The Administration has been 
unlucky in running into the rock- 
like opposition. of Representative 
Wilbur Mills, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, 
which holds the initiative in push- 
ing the tax proposals. In the 
past few days, Mr Mills has given 
his first sign of unbending a notch. 
He has indicated that if the costs 
of the Vietnam war go up further 
(which they are bound to do) his 
committee will look at the new 
tax with a more sympathetic eye. 

It is ironic that for European 
opinion the proposed tax sur- 
charge—l0 per cent on indivi- 
duals and on corporations—-has 
become the touchstone of the Ad- 
ministration’s willingness to act. 
For a reduction of demand, 
through the time-honoured 
method of cutting down consumer 
expenditure, and thence imports, 
will increase the United States 
trade surplus with the Common 
Market even more, 


Supposing the tax is approved 
by Congress, however, and this 
is still far from sure, the situation 
is not as it was when the tax was 
first mooted. 

Private consumption, as oppos- 
ed to the capital goods sector, .is 
not overheated.. Automobile pur- 
chases in 1967 were down two mil- 
lion on 1965 and one million on 
1966. House building isin the 
doldrums, and the unemployment 
figure is still around four pet 
cent. Utilization of industrial 
capacity is between 82-84 percent. 

The exponents of “the new 
economics” urge a tax cut, not a 
tax increase, so as to give private 
consumption a shot in the arm. 
they argue that the inflation is 
not from overheating of demand, 
but of the cost-plus variety. They 
would like the United States to 
run the economy faster, to sup- 
port the expenditure of the Viet- 
nam war (if it has to be fought at 
all) that way. 

The snag is that whether the 
old or the ne v economics is right 
fcr the domestic front—and Euro- 
pean opinion, notably in the gold 
pool, is overwhelmingly in favour 
of restraint—internationally there 
is little time to act. The reform 
of the international monetary 
system, by the creation of new 
special drawing facilities, is not 
yet complete. In the months ahead 
during which this reform is to be 
negotiated, the repercussions from 
the American payments deficit risk 
bringing down the whole system. 
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The Gold Rush—What Next ? 


KUMAR SEN 


A ROLOGISS of the capitalist 
system, who have been crying 
themselves hoarse that Karl 
Marx is outdated, will have to do 
some re-thinking. 

The recent “gold rush” has 
proved once again that crisis is 
inherent in the capitalist system. 
Contradictions develop in the 
socialist system‘too but these are 
solved through a forward de- 
velopment. Their character is 
different. These are the results 
of a failure to adjust the politi- 
cal structure to the economic 
and social developments. This 
is not something that can lead to 
acrisis. Many countries of the 
socialist world are at the moment 
facing such contradictions and 
finding their own solutions. This 
is the real significance of recent 
events on Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, and of the more quiet 
ones in Yugoslavia. 

The contradictions in the 
capitalist system express them- 
selves through periodic crisis. 
Since the end of the last war 
every effort has been made to 
avoid a major crisis. Cold war 
and the consequent militarisation 
of the economy, neo-colonialism 
and limited wars, and the utilisa- 
tion of the new technological 
advance for maximisation of 
profits had all helped to give a 
semblance of comparative 
stability to the capitalist system. 
This had bred the illusion that a 
new golden age of capitalism had 
begun. The recent ‘gold rush’ 
has blown these illusions sky- 
high. People are today recalling 
the crisis of the thirties, and 
with good reason too. 

The present crisis is naturally 


rooted in the USA, the father-- 


figure of the capitalist world. 
Ali the steps considered neces- 
sary to ward off the crisis had 
been taken by the USA even to 
the extent of sending hundreds 
of thousands of American youth 
to die on the battlefields of 
Vietnam for the greater glory of 
the Pentagon and the DuPonts 
and their like. All has been in 
vain. Actually, the recent bril- 
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liant counter-offensive of the 
National Liberation Army of 
Vietnam has helped to bring the 
brewing crisis into the open. 

It is this situation that has 
increased the lack of confidence 
in the dollar and led to the gold 
rush. It has now been proved 
that even militarisation of the 
economy cannot put off the 
inevitable crisis indefinitely. 
Even sections of the big bour- 
geoisic inthe USA are learning 
this lesson the hard way today. 
Militarisation of the economy is 
itself an expression of the per- 
manent crisis, so well enunciated 
by Lenin. 

Fabulous USA, the richest 
country in the world, the capital 
of affluent society, the saviour of 
the world from communism, 
exports more than it imports. It 
is expected that it would have a 
favourable balance. Actually all 
of itis swallowed up by the very 
efforts to stave off the crisis—ex- 
port of capital, tied aid, CIA 
expenditure and what is most 
important the war in Vietnam. 
Part of the flow of capital 
brings in returns, even neo- 
colonial adventures and the CIA 
expenditure help exploitation of 
mar. ets, but the war in Vietnam, 
in the final analysis, only helps 
line the pockets of the armament 
manufacturers at the expense of 
the entire American people, even 
sections of the big bourgeoisie. 
The outflow does not help the 
national economy, because it just 
goes up in smoke. As a result 
the crisis deepens. Contradictions 
not only remain unsolved but 
new contradictions develop. 

Can the capitalist world find a 

“way-out of this crisis? It is very 
doubtftil. The answer lies with 
the USA. The recent statements 
of President Johnson do not hold 
out any hope. Addressing the 
National Farmers’ Convention at 
Minneapolis on March 18, he 
called for a “total national 
effort” to win the war in Viet- 
nam. He made no bones about 
it that to achieve success the 
American people would have to 


make more sacrifices in men and 
money. 

This was to be expected. It 
is practically impossible for the 
USA to reverse the policy that 
it has evolved since the last war. 
Militarisation of the economy 
inevitably leads of militarisation 
of the administration, {n the 
USA today the big banks, the 
armament manufacturers, the 
high military officers and the top 
administration have become one. 
It is this alliance that rules the 
USA today. Itis in the interests 
of this narrow clique to continue 
the present policy, and their own 
country and the world can go to 
the dogs for all they care. 

It is becoming more and more 
clear to wider sections of the 
public in the USA that the pre- 
sent policy will lead to the ruin 
of the American people.  Exist- 
ing contradictions in society and 
in the economy have sharpened 
as never before, and new con- 
tradictions have emerged. The 
crisis caused by the militarisation 
of the economy has hit even 
sections of the big bourgeoisie. 
There is today a split in the camp 
of American big bourgeoisie. 
This is the explanation of emer- 
gence of the “hawks” and the 
“doves”. The present policy is 
against the interests of all but a 
handful of ‘armament manu- 
facturers. It is this contradiction 
that finds expression inthe wave 
of sharp criticism of the Vietnam 
policy that is sweeping across the 
USA. Men like McCarthy, Ful- 
bright and Kennedy represent 
this new force in the camp of the 
American bourgeoisie. 

The militarists are also aware 
of the growing intensity and ex- 
tent of the opposition to their 
suicidal policies. This is evident 
from Johnson's recent speeches. 
Atthe Minneapolis speech, re- 
ferred to above, he hit out 
against the ‘doves’ for encourag- 
ing the Communists. Referring to 
Hanoi, he said, “What they can- 
not win from our boys, they are 
trying to win in Washington, 
from our leaders here at home.” 
He clearly hinted that the anti- 
war critics were being anti- 
national. 

In the meantime what re- 
percussion will the continuance 
of militarism in the USA have on 
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the rest of the capitalist world? 
What will happen if the USA 
fails to tide over the crisis? 
Anthony Bembridge, Business 
Editor of the Obseryor, says that 
once America runs out of gold 
reserves she “would be certain to 
introduce import controls to 
speed its payment into balances. 
Such a move would rebound 
round the world. Country after 
country would find its major 
export market closed : they too 
might be forced to introduce 
import controls in a beggar-my- 
neighbour response. This in turn 
would aggravate the situation 
still further. The upshot would 
be a major slump in world 
trade...... ” 

Regarding the likely impact on 
Britain, already facing a growing 
crisis Bambridge writes : “For us 
if would mean unemployment in 
the exporting industries and cut in 
our standard of living. The pro- 
spect of poorer nations, who rely 
on selling their primary pro- 
ducts—coffee, cotton, jute—to 
industrialised countries, would 
be gruesome.” 

Our complacent Deputy 
Prime Minister-cum-Finance 
Minister, full of ancient Indian 
wisdom, refuses to be unper- 
turbed. He is quite confident 
that his American gurus have 
taken adequate measures to stave 
off the crisis. He forgets that 
our major exports are still in the 
field of primary products and we 
are very much tied up with the 
capitalist world market. What 
Bambridge says only means that 
the USA will try to pass on the 
burdens of the crisis to the coun- 
tries economically tied up with it. 
This is inevitable and we shall 
not escape the brunt of it either. 

This crisis once again proves 
the correctness of Nehru’s policy 
of non-alignment, of his refusal 
to tie up our economy wholly to 
the apronstrings of the capitalist 
world market. During the crisis 
of the thirties Britain had success- 
fully passed on the major burden 
of the crisis on our shoulders. 
This will not be possible this 
time. We are sure to find some 
escape route through our grow- 
ing trade with the socialist world 
market. Itis quite on the cards 
that the socialist states will help 
protect our economy to some 
extent, as indicated by their 
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recent efforts to help our 
engineering industries out of the 
woods of our own making. At 
the same time we cannot escape 
being signed by the flames of the 
capitalist crisis. 

‘What is more, after 15 years 
of mixed economy we too are 
facing a crisis of development. 
Old contradictions have sharpened 
and new contradictions have 
emerged, The political opportu- 
nism that is running rampant has 
deeper roots than are apparent 
on the surface. The present 
crisis of capitalism can only 


further sharpen these contradic- 
tions. The solution lies no 
longer in mixed economy for the 
sake of mixed economy, but in 
chalking out definite and positive 
direction. 

This indeed is our moment of 
decision. The present capitalist 
crisis is a clear indication once 
again that progress and develop- 
ment will be threatened if we do 
not take to the non-capitalist path 
and move rapidly towards a 
socialist transformation, with the 
help of closer relations with the 
socialist world market. 
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French Intellectuals Rally for Vietnam 


Pence intellectuals of every 
discipline and of widely vary- 
ing political persuasions held a 
lively, militant mass meeting and 
colloque on Saturday, March 23, 
with the aim of demonstrating to 
France and the world their fùnda- 
mental unity in support of Viet- 
namese independence. 

Among the 17 signatories of 
the call for this historic event 
were such leaders of the country’s 
cultural life ds philosopher Jean 
Paul Sartre, poet Louis Aragon, 
writer Simone de Bouvoir, Nobel 
Prize-winning physicist Alfred 
Kastler, Catholic writer Francois 
Mauriac, novelist Vercor, actor 
and dircetor Jean Vilar, painter 
Pablo Picasso. 

The joint call issued in their 
name was measured in tone, but 
contained no concessions on basic 
fundamentals concerning the 
character of the American war 
of aggression and of the Viet- 
namese people’s struggle for 
freedom. “The return to peace 
is conditioned on respect for the 
right of Vietnamese people to 
tule themselves. The opening 
of talks with the Demonatic Re- 
public of Vietnam is impossible 
without the unconditional cess- 
asion of the bombing; and the 
establishment of peace demands 
the complete withdrawal of 
American troops from the South.” 
The active participation of re- 
presentative spokesmen of the 
Hanoi Government and of the 
National Liberal Front gave added 
weight and significance to the 
proceedings. 

Regardless of the compro- 
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mises in formulation that were 
needed to unite the intellectuals — 
and French intellectuals are noto- 
riously individualistic and prone 
to argumentation—the fact re- 
mains that almost all the cultural 
workers here, with the exception 
of the extreme reactionaries, 
support the Vietnamese cause in 
much the same way, and to the 
same extent, as they supported 
the cause of Republican Spain in 
an earlier epoch. 

The colloque was organized 
in such a way as to facilitate and 
multiply the exchange and trans- 
mission of information concern- 
ing ali the aspects of the war 
situation, and its international 
repercussions. There were sim- 
ultaneous conferences taking 
place in various parts of the vast 
Palais des Sports on the follow- 
ing themes: Vietnamese history; 
medical and sanitary problems; 
the US anti-war resistance (with 
the participation of Americans 
living in Paris); the military 
scene in Vietnam; Vietnamese 
education and culture. 

The conference concluded 
with a series of addresses to the 
5,000 assembled participants by 
the signatories of the call, as well 
as by other invited guests, who, in 
their varying ideological accents, 
denounced US aggression and 
expressed their admiration for 
the Vietnamese resistance. Sartre, 
in a brief, pungent speech, emp- 
hasized the need for unity and 
then developed the specific view- 
point of the International War 
Crimes Tribunal: that the US is 
waging in Vietnam a war of 


genocide and extermination for 
the purpose of repressing the 
aspirations of a people to inde- 
pendent development, and of ass- 
erting unchallenged American 
hegemony over the world. “The 
Vietnamese are fighting today 
for the liberties of all the peoples 
of thé earth,” he concluded. The 
enthusiastic applause that gree- 
ted the representatives of the 
Hanoi government andthe NLF, 
who spoke later, was proof 
that the audience fully shared this 
view of Sartre's. 

The conference adopted two 
final resolutions which may have 
significant repercussions: an 
appeal to the intellectuals of 
France calling upon them to con- 
tinue and intensify their efforts 
in favour of Vietnam, and an 
appeal to the intellectuals of the 
world with a view to the organiz- 
ationin the near future of an 
international meeting of intellec- 
tuals to mobilize and channelize 
support for the Vietnamese cause. 

The militant spirit displayed 
by this audience of intellectuals, 
young and old—who frequently 
punctuated the speeches with 
shouts of “Victory to the NLF”— 
showed that the Vietnam solid- 
arity movement in France has 
definitively passed from the stage 
represented by the now out-dated 
ambiguous slogan “Peace in 
Vietnam!” to a higher level of 
concrete moral, political and mat- 
erial support to the Vietnamese 
fight for independence, now 
clearly seen in the context of 
world-wide struggle against US 
imperialism. 
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China’s 


ie one of the speeches deliver- 
ed soon after his coming to 
power in Peking, Mao tse-tung 
declared that ‘the evolution of 
Communism in China must pass 
through three critical stages, each 
of which is the pre-requisite of 
the succeeding stages of develop- 
ment. The three stages are 
marked by the civil war, the land 
reform and the realization of 
socialism.” (Speech delivered at 
the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference, Peking, 
June 23, 1950) In other words, to 
Mao tse-tung successful comple- 
uion of land reforms was an 
absolute necessity for the advent 
of socialism. An attempt is made 
hereunder to assess the impact of 
land reforms (1949-53) on Chinese 
agriculture in the context - of this 
view and using as basic data, the 
documents published by the 
Foreign Language Press, Peking. 

The Communist Revolution 
had been achieved in China with 
the “unstincted”’ support of the 


rural masses and this made 
it obligatory for the Com- 
munists to pay back the 


peasantry for the help they had 
given and would be giving. Upto 
1949, landlords and rich peasants 
who constituted about 10 per 
cent of the total population of 
China had owned 60 to 70 per 
cent of the total cultivated area. 
The two classes exploited the 
middle peasant, , poor peasant 
and the landless in numerous 
ways; contributing little on their 
own part, to the development of 


The author has dealt with 
the first phase of land reforms 
in China and not with the entire 
land policy from the Revolu- 
tion uptodate. 
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agriculture. Because of their 
economic position, they wielded 
in practice considerable civil and 
military authority; often becom- 
ing local despots and using their 
economic and administrative 
powers arbitrarily. The peasant, 
affected already by poverty, could 
secure little protection from the 
weak and ineffective Nationalist 
Government of China against the 
local landlords. 

It was under these circums- 
tances that the Communists, 
immediately after coming into 
power, introduced land reforms 
as a first step towards putting an 
end to the exploitation by the 
landlords and for sanctioning 
greater freedom to the peasantry. 
For the implementation of this 


policy, the Peoples Government | 


enacted an “Agrarian Reform 
Law” in June 1950. The primary 
objective of the reforms was to 
benefit the impoverished peasan- 
try and help them in solving their 


problems. To quote Liu shao- 
chi, “it is to free the rural 
productive forces from the 


shackles of feudal system of 
land ownership by the land- 
lord class, in order to deve- 
lop agriculture production and 
thus pave way for New China’s 
industrialisation.” (Liu shao-chi: 
Report on the Agrairan Reform 
Problem, June 14, 1956). 

It was also expected that in 


' the critical stage of the new re- 


gime’s first few. years, the land 
reform could inculcate enthusiasm 
for the party, among the villa- 
gers. Distribution of confiscated 
land and transfer of other rural 
properties from landlords to 
peasants who had little or no 
land, was the main content of 
this land reform programme in 


China, till 1953. The overall 
strategy was to be that (i) in. 
order to satisfy ‘the Jand-hungry 
peasants and rural labourers, 
the regime confiscated land from 
rich landlords and distributed it 
to the poor peasants, (ii) in spite 
of the bourgeois tendencies of 
middle peasants, the regime accept- 
ed them as allies, and (iii) the 
rich farmer was to be neutralised 


‘instead of eliminated complete- 


ly from the rural economy. 

The enforcement of the 
Agrarian Law may be regarded 
as the introduction to the Chi- 
nese Communist Party’s long-term 
programme of the economic and 
political transformation of China, 
As worked out during 1950-53, 
the first step in implementing land 
reforms, was the training of over 
300,000 cadres and sending them 
to the villages. The cadres were - 
drawn from various walks of 
life; though university teachers, 
students and professional men 
who were in sympathy with the 
purpose of land reforms and had 
a clear understanding of theory 
were preferred. 

After the training, the cadres 
were formed into small teams 
capable of ensuring the identifica- 
tion of the masses with the pro- 
gramme. The tasks setfor the 
teams fell into three stages: (i) 
formation of Peasants’ Associa- 
tions (ii) classification of families 
according to their status and (iii) 
distribution of land. The execu- 
tion of the two latter tasks was 
to be the work of the Peasants’ 
Association, which were defined as 
“a mass organisation formed by 
the voluntary will of the peasants” 


` and officially designated as “the 


legal executive organ for the re- 
form of the agrarian system in the 
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fural areas.” i 
Peasant Associations were to 


be formed with the help of ag- ` 


grieved:peasants; and the basic or- 
ganisation unit be the hsiang: The 
membership of the Associations 
was restricted in the initial stages 
to farm labourers, poor peasants, 
thiddle peasants, rural craftsmen 
and revolutionary intellectuals. 
The hope was however held ott 
that aftér the completion -of land 
reforms, the rich peasants might 
be allowed to become members. 

The main objective of the 
Associations was to unite farm 
labourers, poor peasants, middle 
peasants, and all anti-feudal 
elements in the rural areas and 
to safeguard the political and 
economic rights of the peasants. 
In pursuit’ of this, the Peasants 
Associations held mass meetings 
and on the basis of decisions 
arrived at the meetings, classified 
the status of rural families and 
re-distributed land. 

To aid the Associations in 
this task of classification, a 
detailed directive was issued by 
the Government. According to 
this, the entire rural social struc- 
ture, fell into five broad catego- 
ries. (Decisions concerning Diffe- 
rentiation of the Rural Class sta- 
tus, Foreign Language Press, 
Peking, 1950). 

The suggested norms for iden- 
tifying them were regarded as 
following: 

(i) Landlord: “one who owns 
land but does not engage in labour 
or only engages in supplementary 
labour and depends on exploita- 
tion for his means of livelihood. 
Exploitation by the landlord is 
chiefly in the form of land rent, 
money lending, hiring of labour 
and other ways.” 

(ii) Rich Peasant: “one who 
owns better means of production 
and some floating capital and 
takes-part in labour himself but 
is constantly dependant for a 
part or the major part of bis 
means of livelihood.” 

(iii) Middle peasant: “one who 
depends wholly or mainly upon 
his own labour for his living. If 
his income from exploitation 
does not exceed 25 percent, he 
shall be considered a well-to-do 
middle peasant.” 

(iv) Poor peasant: “one who, 
is in general, has to rent land 
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‘well as their 


for cultivation and is exploited 
by others in the form of land 
rent, loan, and hired labour.” 

(v) Farm labourer: “one who 
generally has neither land nor 
farm implements and depends 
wholly or mainly upon the sale 
of his labour power for living.” 

Detailed direction were avail- 
able to the Peasants’ Associa- 


tions in their task of redistribu- . 


tion of land also. The Agrarian 
Reform Law of June 1950 
stipulated as following: 

(i) Landlords: The land, drau- 
ght animals, farm implements 
and surplus grain of the land- 
lords and their surplus houses in 
the countryside shall be confisca- 
ted. Industrial and commercial 
enterprises operated by the land- 
lords and the land and. other pro- 
perties used by the landlords 
directly for the operation of in- 
dustrial enterprises shall not be 
confiscated. Landlords shall be 
given an equal share so that they 
can make their living by their 
own labour and thus reform 
themselves through labour. 

(ii) Rich peasants: Land own- 
ed by them and cultivated by 
themselves or by hired labour as 
other properties 
shall be protected from infringe- 
ment. 

(iii) Middle peasants including 
well-to-do middle peasants: Land 
and other properties shall be 
protected from infringement. 

(iv) Poor peasants and Farm 
labourers: These should receive 
a portion of the confiscated or 
requisitioned land and be provi- 
ded with other means of produc- 


tion in a unified, equitable and 
rational manner. 

(v) Land belonging to public 
bodies, public institutions and 
religious institutions was to be 
requisitioned, but appropriate 
measures were to be worked 
out by the local People’s Govern- 
ment to solve their financial 
problems. 

The progress of land redis- 
tribution on the Chinese main- 
land (excluding Sinkiang and 
Tibet) during June 1950 to the 
spring of 1953 was as in Table I. 

By the end of 1953, the land 
redistribution programme has 
been, more or less, completed on 
the mainland China. According 
to rough estimates, after the 
completion of land reforms, over 
300 million peasants who owned 
little or no land received 700 
million mou (one mou is approxi- 
mately 1/6 acre) of arable land and 
other means of production freely. 
The per capita land received by 
the peasant asa result of this 
programme varied between diffe- 
rent parts of China. It was about 
3 mou in South Manchuria, 2 to 3 
mou in Honan province, 1 to 2.5 
mou in Hopei and Hunan Pro- 
vinces and 1.5 to2 mou in East 
China. A survey conducted by 
the Communist regime in 1954, 
on the effects of land reforms 
brought out interesting results. 
The class composition in the 
rural sector has undergone a 
radical change. Poor peasants 
and farm labourers constituted 
29 per cent of the total number 
of households; middle peasants 
62.2 percent, rich peasants 2.1 


TABLE I 
Progress of Land Redistribution on Mainland China 








Period Affected rural popu- Rural population still 
lation (in millions) unaffected (in mil- 
lions) 
June 1950 178 (out of rou- 322 
ghly 500 millions). 
February 1951 339 161 
September 1951 400 100 
September 1952 463 37 
November 1952 494 6 
Spring 1953 497 3 





Source: Chao-Kuo-chun: Agrarian Policy of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party (ISIS, New Delhi, 1960, p 98). 
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per cent and former landlords 
2.5 percent. Theremaining 4.2 
percent of the peasant house- 
holds had been incorporated into 
Agricultural Cooperatives. (Hsuch 
mou-clirao Sui Hsing, and Lint- 
othed) Social Transformation of 
National Economy of China, For- 
eign Language Peace Peking, 
1960, p 98). 

Effects of Land Reforms: 

In a predominantly agricul- 
tural country like China where 
the agricultural population was 

- being exploited by landlords, the 


quick and effective imple- 
mentation of land reforms 
achieved two results simulta- 


neously. The Communists were 
able to overthrow the hold of 
the ruling class on’ the rural 
areas. They also firmly establi- 
shed the Communist Party’s 


rapport with the peasants. To 
quote Liu shao-chi “the land 
reform succeeded not only in 
eliminating the landlords as a 
class and weakening the rich 
peasants, but also politically in 
overthrowing the landlord class 
and isolated the rich peasants. 


(Report to the Eigth Congress . 


of Communist, Party of China, 
September 1956.) 


The years following the period 
of reforms saw agricultural pro- 
duction both in terms of gross 


output and per acre yield, achieved 


considerable increases. As a 
matter of fact, surprisingly, the 
increase occurred during the 
reform years even. Tables II and 
II give the agricultural produc- 
tion and per acre yields during 
1949-54: 


TABLE II 


Output of grain crops and cotton in China 


SS Re Ree are, 


Crop Unit 1949 
(million 
quintals) 

(i) Grain of 

which X 108.1 
(a) Rice (un- 

husked). » 86 
(b) Coarse grains ,, 35.8 
(c) Wheat 3 13.8 
(d) Potatoes 3 9.8 
(ii) Cotton 1000 

tons. 7 444.5 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
124.7 135.0 154.4 156.9 160.4 
55.1 60,5 68.4 71.2 - 70.8 
42.7 432 51.5 50.7 492 
14.5 17.2 18.1 18.3 23.3 
12.4 140 16.3 166 17.0 


692.5 1030.5 1303.5 1174.5 1055.0 


(Source ; Ten Great Years, State Statistical Bureau, 1960, p 119) 





TABLE III 
Per-acre yield of grain crops and cotton in China (in kgs) 
Crop 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
ee 
(i) Grain of 
which 426 477 504 549 549 552 
(a) Rice 756 843 900 963 1008 987 
(b) Wheat 258 255 300 294 285 345 
(c) Coarse grains 303 354 354 408 396 487 
(d) Potatoes 93 | 107 112 125 123 115 
66 72 72 93 90 78 


(ii) Cotton 


(Source: Ten Great Years, p 
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121), 


The statistics indicate that there 
is an overall increase in the agri- 
cultural production in 1954, the 
year when land reforms were 
completed, as compared with 
1949. In terms of per-acre out- 
put, the production of grain crop 
output is as high as 29 per cent 
in 1954 over 1949, while that of 
cotton is 18 per cent. Though 
production of certain crops like 
rice and cotton in 1954 came 
down marginally, over the pre- 
ceding year, the level was sub- 
stantially high, when compared 
to that of 1949, 

How far this increase in agri- 
cultural production can be attri- 
buted to land reform is a matter 
of opinion. However, in analys- 
ing the factors contributing to this 
increase, two considerations have 
obviously to be given weight. 

The first of these is that there 
was an absence of natural cala- 
mities and no major part of the 
country suffered from drought or 
floods. Second, the end of civil 
war and inaintenance of law and 
order meant that the peasant 
could pursue his work in rela- 
tive peace. 

While these factors along with 
others like the application of 
chemical fertilisers and pesticides 
and increased irrigation facilities, 
have undoubtedly to be given the 
major credit for what occurred 
during 1949-52, obviously in the 
years 1953 and 1954 one has to 
accept that the reforms had given 
the poor peasant a sense of 
ownership and the desire to take 
the most of the small holding he 
had‘ acquired. His traditional 
methods of cultivation suited the 
small holding and helped to 
achieve high yields. This con- 
tributed, to a degree, to increas- 
ing agricultural production. This 
point is ignored in some recent 
studies of Chinese economy in 
general and particularly the 
effects of land reforms on agricul- 
tural production. i 

Though the land reforms 
brought some advantages, they 
also resulted in the Communist 
Tegime being confronted with new 
problems. Prior to land reforms, 
the rich peasants and the land- 
lord class constituted the main 
source of rural credit.- Redis- 
tribution of land had ended that 
arrangement; increasing at the 
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same time, the propensity of the 
poor peasant to need and utilise 
such credit. Initially, this handi- 
cap was not a serious one, since 
there was a transfer of capital 
goods such as farm implements 
and cattle belonging to the land- 
lords and the writing off of debts. 

In fact, there was a marked 
and progressive increase in the 
income index of the peasants, 
standing at 106.9 in 1953 and 
110.7 in 1954 (with 1952 as base 
year). (Ten Great Years, op cit, 
p 216). But, as soon as the 
peasants had used up this wind- 
fall, their economic condition 
started deteriorating. The entire 
land reform programme had been 
-conducted insuch a short span 
of time, that the Communist 
regime could not provide alter- 
nate channels of rural credit 
either. According to official 
estimates “on an average each 
poor peasant household had only 
11.7 mou of arable land; one 
draught animal for every two 
households; one plough for three 
households and one water-wheel 
for seventeen households. On 
the contrary each rich peasant 
household, on an averaged had 
34.6 mou of arable land, two 
draught animals, one plough and 
a water wheel for there house- 
holds.” (The Social Transforma- 
tion of the National Economy of 
China, op cit. p. 99). 

This wide disparity in econo- 
mic conditions meant a spliting of 
the rural society into two dissimi- 
lar camps. Many poor and lower- 
middle peasants, who had acquir- 
ed land had to dispose it off and 
become hired labourers. Accor- 
ding to official estimates, in the 
typical country of Paoying-hsien 
in Northern Kiangsu province, 
500 households sold a total of 
1735 mou of land in 1951. During 
the first ten months of 1953, 
2,264 households sold 7,472 mou. 
Tso Mu: The Problems of the 
Separation of our Peasants into 
classes during the Historical 
Period after the Land Reform, 
Kung-Min tih pao, Peking May 
29,1961) 


The rich peasant therefore be- , 


came increasingly prosperous; 
and the class came to mostly com- 
prise of new entrants to it. A 
further complication was that the 
new rich-peasants were, in a large 
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number of cases, rural party- 
cadres. According to an investi- 
gation of economic conditions 


in five villages made in 1952 by 
the Heilugnkiang Provincial 
Committee, 83 per cent of the 
party members in three villages 
had become well-to-do or rich 
peasants and in the remaining two 
villages 80 per cent of the Com- 
munist Youth League members 
had achieved the same status. 
(Jen-min Jih Puo, January 8, 1952) 

People’s China was to solve 
these problems of rural credit and 
transformation of middle pea- 
sants into rich peasants only 
after some bitter and pro- 
longed campaigns in the years suc- 
ceeding the initial period of land 
reform. 

Land reform or the first steps 
towards it during 1949-53, dealt 
with hundreds of millions of 
people and were accompanied by 
bloodshed. Mao tse-tung accep- 
ted such bloodshed as part of his 
strategy for the transformation of 
China and says “revolution is 
violence. It is violent action in 
which one class attempts to over- 
throw the power of another. 
The agrarian revolution by the 
peasantry aims at the overthrow 
of the power of the fendalistic 
land class. . . Great revolutionary 
enthusiasm must be generated in 
the villages to arouse tens of 
thousands of peasants to forge a 
tremendous power. All executive 
acts possess their revolutionary 
significance. Every village must 
go through a short period of ter- 
ror, without which counter revo- 
lutionary activities cannot be 
suppressed.” (Mao _ tse-tung: 
Report of the Peasant Movement 
in Hinan.) 

Whatever may have been its 
success (or lack of it ‘according 
to some), the land reform pro- 
gramme of 1949-53 was not look- 
ed upon by Mao as the founda- 
tion on which the agricultural 
policy of later years was to be 
built up. Instead, it was a transi- 
tional measure meant in due 
course to yield to a dynamic 
agricultural policy. It was meant 
only to satisfy the poor-peasants 
and the agricultural proletariat 
who had supported the party in 
achieving the revolution. 

This is reflected in the ambi- 
guity of Agrarian Reform Law 


of 1950 on important issues like 


, land ceiling, transfer of landed 


property and fragmentation of 
holdings. Sale of re-distributed 
land did take place after the first 
three years of land reforms and 
resulted once again in the emer- 
gence of the two classes of rich- 
peasants and landless labourers in 
the rural sector. This renewed strati- 
fication of the rural social struc- 
ture was against the main tenets of 
Mao’s Communism and it is diffi- 
cult to accept that the leaders in 
Peking could not foresee these 
results, while enacting the Agrarian 
Reform Law. It is very much 
liklier that they anticipated but 
reconciled themselves to it, be- 
cause of the temporary nature of 
the entire exercise. How tem- 
porary the initial arrange- 
ment and how unhappy the 
reconciling is evident from 
the speed with which the new re- 
gime took up the drafting of the 
peasants into cooperatives. In 
fact, by the end of 1953, already 
39.5 per cent of the total peasant 
households were in mutual-aid 
terms and other types of coopera- 
tive agriculture. The number 
Hag fisen to 60.3 by the end of 
954, 


Thus one can conclude that 
this intermediate exercise in land 
reforms revolutionised the entire 
social structure, political power 
alienations and economic fabri- 
cation. But these reforms have 
not disrupted the economy as has 
been widely interpreted. Instead, 
they have facilitated the Govern- 
ment to shift to collectivization 
smoothly with less of resistance. 
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Kenya and British Game 


T" seems to me that the whole 
discussion in Parliament 
on Sri B. R. Bhagat’s mission to 
Kenya started off ona wrong 
gear. Whether Mr Kenyatta’s 
inability to see Sri Bhagat was 
an “insult” to India or not was 
not the issue; what was more 
important was to know—in a 
more concrete manner—what 
interests the British have in trying 
to create a misunderstanding bet- 
ween India and Kenya. To 
minimize British role, especially 
in view of the fact the the pre- 
sent exodus of Indians from 
Kenya was caused by the British 
Immigration Bill, is to ignore 
the elementary principle of diplo- 
macy. « 

It is for this reason that the 
attitude of the official spokesman, 
who endorsed the view of the 
British High Commission that 
British had no hand in the can- 
cellation of Sri Bhagat’s appoint- 
ment with Mr Kenyatta, is high- 
ly deplorable. Indeed one would 
like to agree with what Sri 
B.K.P. Sinha, Congress MP, said 
that “the official spokesman had 
behaved as if he was acting on 
behalf of the British Colonial 
Office”. (Times of India, 26 
~ March) 

The second point concerns 
the very objective of Sri Bhagat’s 
mission. What for did he go at 
all to Nairobi? Was it to aequ- 
aint himself with the problems 
of Indians in that country, or to 
explain “fully the Government 
of India’s point of view”, or, 
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again, to effect some change in 
the policy of ‘Kenyanisation’ 
initiated by the Government of 
Kenya? Ifit was the first, then it 
does not follow how Sri Bhagat 
could have 
policy without first acquainting 
himself with the situation. Again, 
was it ever thought that the 
policy of ‘Kenyanisation’ could 
be only understood in the pers- 
pective of- Kenya’s manpower 
needs; the functions Indians per- 
form in her economy, and the 
purpose the British have in either 
starting off or stopping the Indian 
exodus according to their inte- 
rests ? 


All these questions need to 
be thoroughly probed before one 
makes opinions or policies on 
the problem. The three items 
that should always be before us 
are (1) to know the aims of 
British diplomacy in East Africa; 
(2) to. understand the Indian 
problem as an integral part of 
the problem of African develop- 
ment; and (3) to avoid any hasty 
steps that are likely to create 
misunderstanding between India 
and Kenya. This last point is 
very important; for, nothing, 
Iam sure, would suit British 
interests more than creating a 
wedge between India and an 
African State. 


The British—let us summarize 
a few pages of history—have 
always considered Kenya as an 
imporant link in the chain. of 
African diplomacy. This may be 


explained India’s . 


because of Kenya’s geographical 
position or the various invest- 
ments in land and small indus- 
tries which attempted to turn 
that country into a Whiteman’s 
iand back in the twenties. This 
attempt was frustrated, let us not 
forget, because of the opposi- © 
tion of Indian immigrants and 
pressure then mounted in India 
against the move. In the later 
period, when the phase of deco- 
lonization started, the positive 
role of India in Africa’s freedom 
struggle infuriated the European 
settlers in Kenya.: The people, 
both African and Indian, recall 
how the establishment of India’s 
diplomatic mission in Kenya 
even before independence en- 
couraged the Kenyan nationalists 
and how they gained from Indian 
experience, especially througha 
man like Sri Apa Saheb Panth. 
The Europeans, on the other 
hand, ascribed their growing 
insecurity entirely to Indian 
motivation and I have heard 
many ex-settlers telling me that 
but for India they would never 
have suffered the humiliation of 
losing their political control over 
Kenya. 

The present “anti-India” pro- 
paganda emanating from diffe- 
rent sources can be traced back to 
this feeling of Europeans. It 
would be a mistake to think that 
these settlers have all left;jin fact, 
the trend shows how, once more, 
alarge number of Britishers are 
returning to the country. Apart 
from the fact that there are some 
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1700 Englishmen in the Kenyan 
Civil Service and witha salary 
range as high as fifteen times 
more than of African civil ser- 
vants, the policy of resettlement 
on land also shows that a new 
group of European landowners 
is growing in that country. This 
can be clear from the following 
table given by DrN. Newitger 
in his recent study of Kenya’s 
land system: 


of instability an African country 
faces at the time of independence 
make it more vulnerable to such 
pressures. In Kenya’s case 
it was more evident because 
of its great dependence on British 
officials to run even the routine 
administration. Oginga Odinga, 
the former Vice-President of 
Kenya, gives us an account of 
how these expatriates played 
their game to create misunder- 


Land Transfers outside the Settlement Schemes Since 











Independence 
a 
African European Asian Total 

Individuals 62,502 159,777 5,503 227,782 
Cooperatives 122,297 — — 122,297 
Partnerships 171,860 38,000 17,087 226,947 
Companies 110,596 437,405 60,322 608,273 

Total 467,205 635,182 82,912 1,185,299 


re 


Thus, it will be seen that of 
the total land transferred, Euro- 
pean individuals and companies 
acquired more than half, and of 
the total area sold to individuals 
over seven per cent was acquired 
by Europeans. 

Besides, the size of British 
investment and assets in Kenya 
remains still the largest in East 
Africa. Mombasa is the most 
important port for British com- 
mercial and strategic enterprises 
and, in view of Tanzania’s dip- 
lomatic break-off with Britain, 
this aspect has become more 
important in recent times. ‘““We 
have still our interests to protect 
in Kenya”, said a British official 
to me in Nairobi, “and we would 
not like to see any other country, 
including India, to interfere in 
our business.” On many petty 
occasions, Europeans and British 
diplomats have attempted to 
slight India’s position. It is a 
bitter experience and as a high 
official in the Indian High Com- 
mission said “I had never felt so 
anti-British until I came to 
Kenya”. 

It could be asked how could 
the British be so influential unless 
the Kenyans want it ? The ques- 
tion is irrelevant, especially when 
we know, from our experience, 
that very few of the newly inde- 
pendent states of Asia and Africa 
are free from foreign pressures 
and intrigues. The very elements 
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standings between him and Ken- 
yatta. He gives the case of Ian 
Henderson, the head of the CID 
Special Branch, on whom he 
served order of deportation as 
Home Minister. The order was 
challenged by Richard Catling, 
the Police Commissioner. ‘‘Catl- 
ing had said, ‘If Henderson goes, 
Igo too’. Kenyatta asked me 
to take the matter in hand. I 
agreed to take responsibility and 
when the opportunity came I 
deported Henderson.... (This) 
brought the wrath of British 
expartriate circles on my head, 
as though I had acted indepen- 
dently of the Prime Minister and 
the Cabinet.” (not yet Uhuru, 
1967, p. 277). 

If one only investigates one 
would find that the British game 
is not only that of playing Ken- 
yans against Indians, but also 
one of creating misunderstanding 
among Kenyans themselves. In 
asense it is still the game of 
‘divide and rule’, only this time 
the means and the language have 
changed. 

It is for this reason that we 
must guard against the impulse 
of criticizing Kenyans. The 
enlightened sections in India 
must try to understand the Indian 
problem within the framework of 
African development—the ex- 
treme economic and political vul- 
nerability of African states and 
their large measure of depen- 


dence on British ard other 
powers. To the extent, the avail- 
ability of skilled Indian labour 
helps Kenya, we have to devise 
ways and means by which the 
problem of these Indians will 
become that of Kenya's. We 
need not be accused of interfer- 
ingin African affairs, provided 
wetake the issues boldly and 
in a proper perspective. In other 
words, if we are true to our own 
national interests, we should not 
fight shy of exposing British 
interference in Kenya, of telling 
Africans how best they can safe- 
guard their political and econo- 
mic independence and, how best 
we can resolve the Indian pro- 
blem ourselves, without the 
mediation, interference or good- 
offices of a third party. 


March 30, 1968. 
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SECOND UNCTAD 


Confrontation Must Continue 
SARAL PATRA 


A? a later date probably the 

full story will be written on 
how the second UN Conference 
on Trade and Development took 
a complete right about turn from 
the objectives ithad set out to 
achieve. The glowing tributes at 
the concluding session and the 
back-slapping by some of the 
developing countries including 
India notwithstanding, it cannot 
be denied that the end result of 
the Second UNCTAD has fallen 
far short of even modest expecta- 
tions, 

It is not that the Conference 
cannot at all showa plus point. 
The unanimously adopted reso- 
lution of the developing countries’ 
trade with the Socialist countries 
can be cited as one solid achieve- 
ment of the 58-day long delibera- 
tions. Yet, itis difficult to over- 
look that most of the positive 
pains enumerated in it are already 
being implemented. The Confe- 
rence can take credit only in so 
far as these have been put toget- 
her in a single resolution. ` 

The UNCTAD _ Secretary 
General, Dr Raul Prebisch, open- 
ed the Conference proceedings 
with a call fora global strategy 
of development with converging 
measures by developed and 
developing countries. The Con- 
ference showed that the develop- 
ing countries went out of their 
way for consensus and compromise 
giving up some important posi- 
tions Of their Charter of Algiers. 
Butthe developed West refused 
to meet them half-way; it was 
evasive, non-committal and 
procrastinatory. 

In fact, the confrontation that 
marked the first UNCTAD, con- 
tinued unabated. 

On all the three basic issues— 
tariff preferences, commodity 
problems, and aid and develop- 
ment finance—the developed 
West thwarted any meaningful 
decision. After long drawn out 
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negotiations, it offered what is 
euphemistically called a “pack- 
age”—with a glittering wrapping 
but void of substance. 

As Ambassador A. F. Azeredo 
da Silveira of Brazil said at the 
conclusion of the Conference: 
“Despite some limited progress 
in isolated areas, the Conference 
has ended in failure. The full 
implications of such failure can- 
not yet be assessed. We can say 
this: the aftermath of defeat is 
likely to be bitter and far-reaching 
in its consequences. Never was a 
Conference so vitally important 
to so many men and women 
around the world. And never 
had so many hopes been so bru- 
tally wrecked.” 

At the First UNCTAD in 
Geneva four years ago, and later 
at the Algiers Conference in 
October last year, the decks were 
cleared for starting negotiations 
at the Delhi session on vital ques- 
tions affecting the developing 
countries. They hoped to con- 
clude an agreement on a genera- 
lised system of preferences on 
non-discriminatory and non- 
reciprocal basis in favour of their 
exportable manufacturers . and 
semi-manufacturers including pro- 
cessed and semi-processed pri- 
mary products, 

What the Conference finally 
produced was a truncated formula 
which recorded a reluctant West’s 
mere approval of a scheme of 
preferences, At every stage of 
negotiations its main purpose 
appeared to be to somehow 
block any progress in this’direc- 
tion. West’s diversionary tac- 
tics became apparent when France 
set its face against disturbing the 
existing reciprocal arrangements 
between EEC and its African 
Associates, and USA asked for 
either its universal application 
or none at all. The US was 
obviously aiming at bringing to 
an end the special privileges 


France enjoyed in the markets of 
the EEC Associates to its own 
exclusion. The object of project- 
ing this private war into the 
deliberations of the Conference 
could only be to disrupt the 
efforts for an agreement on pre- 
ferences, 

The most that the West agreed 
to was to refer the entire issue to 
a Special Committee of UNC- 
TAD’s Trade and Development 
Board, leaving the vital question 
of product coverage open “for 
further studies”. 

Similarly, the developing 
countries asked for early agree- 
ments on cocoa and sugar, and 
concerted international actions for 
agreements on other commodities 
including oilseeds, oils, jute and 
rubber. What emerged from this 
Conference was only the expres- 
sion of hope that the UN Confe- 
rence on Cocoa would be recon- 
vened by June this year for 
reaching an agreement, and 
efforts would be made to imple- 
ment a sugar agreement by the 
beginning of the next year. 

No beiter fate was meted out 
to the proposals regarding aid 
and development financing. As 
against the desire of the develop- 
ing countries that every country 
of the developed West should 
reach the target of one per cent 
of its gross national product as 
aid, only a handful of them 
agreed to reach it by 1972, but 
most of them expressed inability 
to do so in the foreseeable 
future. USA came out with the 
plea of uncertainty caused by the 
gold rush. Butit is a common 
knowledge today that it spends 
nearly three per cent of its GNP 
every year on killing the people 
of Vietnam. 

The developed West conceded 
the justness of the demand of the 
developing nations for a progres- 
sive and rapid untying of deve- 
lopment finance. But most coun- 
tries of the West, with USA out- 
standing among them, refused to 
do so onthe plea of protecting 
their own balance of payments. 
They did not accept any sugges- 
tion fora system of subsidising 
the extra cost incurred by the 
developing countries owing to 
imports under tied aid, nor even 
to the utilisation of that aid in 
the same region. An agreement 
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for supplementary financing to 
enable developing countries over- 
come unexpected shortfalls in 
export earnings, was avoided by 
remitting the issue “for further 
study” to the Trade and Develop- 
tient Board. 

The pattern of negotiations 
between the developing countries 
and developed West, as the fore- 


going will clearly show; has 
followed closely that over 4 
trade union dispute. The 


“owners”? resisting any conce- 
ssion all along the line, and the 
“workers” doggedly pursuing 
their goal—the haves who have 
swelled their coffers by exploiting 
the natural riches of their colo- 
nies, have been confronted by the 
have-nots who are today -claim- 
ing compensation for injury. 

In sharp contrast stands out 
the agreement between the 
developing and the Socialist coun- 
tries, largely meeting the demands 
made in the Charter of Algiers. 
In place of the earlier pattern of 
bilateral trade and economic re- 
lations with the developing coun- 
tries, the Socialist countries have 
now agreed to enlarge it to 
offer preferential treatinent to all 
developing countries, and to 
multilaterise it. The developing 
countries have not only been 
assured of a larger volume of 
exports of their products but 
also stability of their price. The 
Socialist countries which impose 
tariff barriers on imports into 
their countries, have agreed to 
abolish or reduce them on a pre- 
ferential basis in respect of im- 
ports from developing countries. 

Another significant stipulation 
is that the Socialist countries 
will not import primary com- 
modities from any other source 
except the developing «countries 
whenever available at competitive 
prices. It has a special signi- 
ficance for India in that the 
Socialist countries would pur- 
chase iron ore from India and 
not from Australia or Sweden. 
This can be multiplied with 
examples from several 
developing countries also. 

The agreement provides for 
adjustments in the plans of the 
Socialist countries to accom- 
modate exports of the develop- 
ing countries and stipulates that 
in their total imports of manu- 
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other . 


factures and semi-manufactures 
from all sources,the share of 
the developing countries will 
constitute a growing element. 
They have also pledged not to 
re-export the imports from the 
developing countries without 
their consent. 

The agreement carries the 
usual built-in feature of Socia- 
list countries’ trade and econo- 
mic relations with the developing 
countries—repayment of credits 
with exportable goods. Thus, 
it completely eliminates balance 
of payments difficulties which the 
developing countries invariably 
suffer in their trade and economic 
relations with the developed 
West. 

It would be interesting to 
analyse the reasous behind these 
two different approaches to the 
developing countries. The de- 
veloped West could accommodate 
the requirements of the develop- 
ing countries only in peripheral 
areas. They frankly admitted 
that any attempt at liberalisation 
of their trade relations with the 
developing countries, would dis- 
rupt their domestic industries 
and agriculture. Their economy 
had reached a stage, it would 
appear, when a slight change 
would bring about its collapse. 
The representatives of the West 
openly admitted the existence of 
a serious crisis in their economic 
system and took shelter behind 
it to avoid any commitment. 

On the other hand, the 
Socialist countries have proved 
that their economies have main- 
tained such a high rate of growth 
that they are in a position to 
considerably enlarge their capa- 
city to absorb the primary ex- 
ports of the developing countries. 

However, there are some 
among the “Group of 77”, in- 
cluding India, who slur over 
these two different approaches 


‘and would like to make light of 


the failure of their confrontation 
with the developed West. They 
would like to sound as optimists 
in a rather dismal situation. 
Their argument is that even 
though there is some disappoint- 
ment over the outcome of the 
Conference, the agreements on 
the peripheral issues should be 
considered as a movement for- 
ward. Since the UNCTAD, like 


the UN General Assembly, is a 
continuing machinery, there is 


every possibility of turning 
today’s “hopes” into instru- 
ments of international commit- 


ments tomorrow, day after, or 
even after two years. They 
would not refuse to share today’s 
disappointment along with 
others in the Group of 77, but 
they would not fecl frustrated 
till after two years or so—until 
the West had totally rejected in 
unambiguous terms the just 
claims of developing countries. 
The flaw in this line of argu- 
ment, almost like providing 
alibi for adefaulter, is that it 
overlooks the urgency which 
prompted the 77 to painstakingly 
work out the Charter of Algiers. 
It does not take into account the 
fact that most of the problems 


which preoccupied the first 
UNCTAD, have since grown 
even more acute. It fails to 


recognise that there has been a 
steady deterioration inthe de- 
veloping countries’ terms of 
trade from 1960 onwards. It 
overlooks the grim situation that 
from a quarter of the world trade 
total in 1954, the developing 
countries’ share had shrunk to 
less than a fifth by 1966. 

This line of argument also 
fails to take into account the 
enormous debt-servicing burden 
of the developing countries which 
thwarts their efforts to enlarge 
investments for development. 
What these optimists are happy 
about is the possibility opened 
by the Second UNCTAD re- 
scheduling foreign debt repay- 
ments. In other words, future 
aid from the developed West will 
be earmarked as part repayments 
of previously drawn amounts. 
There is also a lurking hope that 
at some stage the West would 
tire of giving more aid to ensure 
repayments and finally write-off 
the entire sum. 

But this is a dangerous thou- 
ght for any sovereign nation. It 
not only saps national elfort for 
development, but also forces the 
country to follow the political 
postures of the donor. 

Instead, the lesson that the deve- 
loping countries must draw from 
the Second UNCTAD is that 
there is no easy way to develop- 
ment. International coopera- 
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tion, with the developed West 
playing truant, can at best sup- 
plement national efforts. The 
developing countries must be 
prepared to make sacrifices for 
their development, depending on 
their own efforts and relying on 
cooperation among themselves. 
In this, they have been assured 
powerful support by the ever- 
rising economy of the Socialist 
countries. According to an 
estimate based on UN data, the 
index of Socialist countries’ share 
in world industrial output has 
increased from 30 points in the 
base year 1958 to 35in 1966, 
whereas that of USA declined 
from 31 to 29 and of the entire 
developed West plus Japan from 
62 to 57 points in the same pe- 
riod. Itis to the benefit of the 


developing world that it directs 
its foreign trade to avenues which 
afford the best returns. Today, 





- be more 


unmistakably, that source is not 
the declining West, but the grow- 
ing Socialist economy. 


This is not to suggest that the 
developing countries should cut 
off all trade relations with the 
West. But a rectification of the 
imbalance in their trade in this 
direction will gradually remove 
their over-dependence on any 
particular group of countries as 
their export outlets or sources 
for their development finance. 
It will also provide due recogni- 
tion to the fact that trade and 
not aid is the best mechanism 
for economic growth of the 
developing countries. 


Suchis the lesson that the 
developing countries must draw 
from the Second UNCTAD if 
they want the next Conference to 
meaningful for the 
Third World. 


BIG MONEY’S NEW VISTA 


Te annual dialogue between 
Big Business and the Govern- 
ment leadership which takes place 
at the session of the Federatlon 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry was marked by 
great cordiality this year. This 
feature could not be missed even 
though there was the usual bit 
of difference of opinion between 
the two sides on the issue of 
taxes. 

In the past several years, the 
FICCI sessions became occasions 
for confrontation between Big 
Business and the Government. 
One heard sharp protests and 
denunciations and the entire range 
and the very basis of Govern- 
ment’s economic and plan policies 
were directly questioned by the 
FICCI spokesmen. The Big 
Business on the present occasion 
also did not miss outlining its de- 
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mands and expectations for thè 
future. But the criticism of th® 


Government as such was muted. 


and not so direct. In fact, there 
was much display of sweet 
reasonableness, of understanding 
for Government difficulties and 
offers of cooperation. 

Sri L.N. Birla, in his presiden- 
tial address went further and 
appeared to be currying favours 
even at the political level. Be- 
sides flattering words personally 
for the Prime Minister who 
inaugurated the session, he made 
a pointed contrast between 
political instability in the States 
and the existence ofa “stable 
Centre’. Outside the formal 
session proper and in private, 


there were assiduous attempts at . 


making distinction between un- 
reasonable, politically motivated 
approach of Right wing parties 


and leaders and the business- 
like approach of the Federation. 

The Government side, on its 
part, was also responsive. The 
inaugural address of the Prime 
Minister which was made from 
a written text did speak of dis- 
appointment that the FICCI 
President should have spoken so 
strongly of tax burdens when the 
Government this year had not 
imposed fresh taxes and had even 
given some concessions to the 
corporate sector in this field. 
But this was merely by way of 
scoring adebating point. The 
substantive assurance was that 
the Government had an “empiri- 
cal” approach to problems of 
taxes and controls and if they 
acted as a brake on the progress 
of the economy, the Govern- 
ment had no interest in them 
and would be prepared to go 
further if it can. 

It is significant that neither 
the FICCI President nor the 
Prime Minister spoke of the Plan 
at all. The Prime Minister also 
did not make any rebuttal of the 
line of economic advance and 
management that Sri L. N. Birla 
clearly outlined in which taxa- 
tion its range and depth was 
obviously not only or the main 
issue. Hehad no quarrel with 
the public rector either and had 
no intention to denigrate it. 
What he wanted was that both 
the. private and public sectors 
should be made “‘freedom-based 
enterprises”, that is, allowed to 
function in a society in which 
the laws of supply and demand 
and forces. of free market will 
determine the direction of the 
economy and not any social pur- 
pose or control. On this basis, 
Sri Birla then went on to define 
the future expectations and de- 
mands of the Big Business, 
which the Prime Minister did 
not question at all. 

He openly declared that 
“danger is not concentration, but 
backwardness and stagnation”. 
The economy should be allowed 
to function in conditions of com- 
plete dismantling of all controls, 
in agriculture as well as in indus- 
try, regardless of concentration, 
monopoly or other considerations, 
he argued. Together with this 
he demanded removal of all 
obstacles in the way of foreign 
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private enterprise. Thus was 
outlined what may be called the 
manifesto of the Indian mono- 
poly. 

Here again, Sri Birla did not 
refrain from entering the political 
field also. He not only expressed 
concern at anything which might 
happen to weaken the dollar but 
even at the withdrawal of British 
forces from east of Suez. First, 
beause dollar stability was as 
much in US interest as in 
Indian interest; and second, in 
the name of “safety of trade 
routes”. He even went to the 
extent of demanding that India 
should cooperate with “‘like- 
minded countries” in the matter 
of filling the vacuum created by 
British withdrawal from east of 
Suez. The Prime Minister in her 


address passed over all this in 
silence. 
The FICCI session is always 


an occasion fora variety of get- 
together of businessmen at 
different levels and for different 
purposes. The Stock Exchange 
Presidents have held their sepa- 
rate meeting. The All India 
Organisation of Industrial Em- 
ployers which specialises in pro- 
blems of industrial relations 
also held its annualsession. The 
FICCI itself organised together 
with its normal sessions for 
passing the resolutions, special 
discussions on problems of trade 
and above all on the question of 
Law and Order. The question of 
political instability since the 
last General Election and the 
apprehensions about law and 
order naturally received much 
attention. But all these discus- 
sions were meant to only further 
emphasise the basic positions 
that Sri Birla had taken in his 
main address. The posture 
throughout was that even while 
expressing apprehensions of 
various kinds, the Big Buisness 
was ready to give the Central 
Government necessary political 
obessience and cooperation, pro- 
vided the new trends in the 
Government’s economic policies 
were to be further strengthened. ` 

Some interesting points were 
highlighted in this context. There 
were exhortations to businessmen 
to improve their own manage- 
ment practices, to shed diffidence, 
take risks and show enterprise 
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because the present was the time 
for facing opportunities as well 
as challenges. Even in the field 
of industrial relations, Sri R. H. 
Mody in his address before the 
All-India Organisation of Indus- 
trial Employers took a similar 
line. Specially to be noted was 
his emphatic affirmation of faith 
in the system of tripartite in 
industrial relations. This was 
in sharp contrast to the truculent 
behaviour inthe tripartite and 
threats of breaking it up that the 
employers’ leaders - had been 
making in past two years. It 
would appear that Big Business 
has made a major reappraisal of 
policies all round and considers 
itself to be on the threshold of 
major expansion, without many 
hindrances coming in the way. 
This makes for the new stance of 
confidence in their own posi- 
tions as well as cooperation in 
relation to the Government. 


* * * 


In the midst of these meetings 
of the bigs ones, the session ofa 
newly-floated organisation of 
comparatively small businessmen 


and industrialists called the 
National Alliance of Young 
Entrepreneurs did not receive 


much attention. There was noth- 
ing very noteworthy about this 
meeting except that some noise 
was made about Government not 
showing enough attention to the 
problems of smaller businessmen. 
This organisation, since its incep- 
tion a year ago, has been trying 
to voice a wide range of demands 
with special emphasis on greater 
contact between it and the 
Government leaders and officials. 


The smaller industrialists have 
suffered quite severe strains in the 
period of recession and they want 
special protection. These de- 
mands may be legitimate in many 
ways and already many organisa- 
tions existed before this one was 
floated to press them. 

What appears odd is that the 
new organisation should call itself 
as the Alliance of Entrepreneurs. 
It has been often noted that 
businessmen operating in the 
conditions of scarcity, a protected 
market and bureaucratic controls 
in last many years have Jost much 
of their enterprise and capacity 
to take risks and make do with 
their own efforts. If the new 
organisation too has to do noth- 
ing better than to establish politi- 
cal contacts to attract patronage 
of ministers or officials and has 
only to make petitions and de- 
mands on the government, it will 
be amisnomer to call itself the 
organisation of entrepreneurs. 

Among the demands made by 
this organisation, for instance, is 
that “professional trade union 
leaders” should be prevented by 
the Government from “‘exercis- 
ing an unhealthy influence on the 
labour”. This demand in parti- 
cular exposes the pretentions of 
the leaders of the new organisa- 
tion that they seek to promote 
enterprise. If they are to depend 
on the Government help for 
everything including taking charge 
of their labour and if they have 
no imagination or competence to 
develop normal and fruitful rela- 
tions with their labour, what 
claim can they have to the title 
of being entrepreneurs ? 

—B. M. 


INDIANOIL PAVILION DESIGNED BY MAA 


WINS SECOND PRIZE AT IITI FAIR 
TH pavilion designed for Indian Oil Coproration Ltd. by Market- 
ing Advertising Associates Pvt. Ltd. at the Indian International 
Trade and Industries Fair, Madras, won second prize in the corporate 


sector. 


Sri M. Karunanidhi, Madras Minister for Works, distributed the 


prizes at the end of the exhibition on March 11th. 

Of the 30 lakh people who visited the Fair, many expressed appreci- 
ation of the unique design of the INDIANOIL pavilion erected on a built 
up area of ten thousand square feet. Contemporary in concept and design, 
the pavilion included a strikingly original feature—translucent, multi- 
coloured plastic panels. These, interspersed with a fretted pattern on the 
walls, created the pleasing effect of stained glass and threw most unusual 
shadows. Inside the graceful outer shell were large panels depicting the 
birth and growth of INDIANOIL and the work done by its various divi- 


sions. 





Outside, ducks floated on two artificial ponds. 
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Glimpses of Birla Companies—V 


CHANDRA SEKHAR 


On February 24, 1968, Sri Chandra Sekhar, Congress Member of Rajya 
Sabha, in the course of the proceedings, placed two documents on the Table of the 
House. These were two memoranda he had originally submitted to the Prime 
Minister and then to the Minister of Industrial Development and Company 
Affairs, containing allegations against the Birla group of Companies. Four instal- 
ments of these Memoranda appeared in Mainstream (March 2, 9, 16 and 23, 1968). 


I. ORIENT PAPER MILLS 


rus company manufactures various qualities of © 
q 


papers subject to different.rates of excise duty. 
One such quality is printing and writing paper and 
another quality is the craft paper used for wrapping 
and packing. The rate of duty onthe first quality 
that is, printing and writing paper, is much Jess than 
that on the craft paper. It seems that though this 
company was in fact manufacturing craft paper it 
was Clearing the same through excise as writing and 
printing paper. In some year, the difference between 
the two rates of excise duties was substantial. On the 
writing and printing paper it was about 15 nP per Kg 
while on the craft paper it was about 40 oP. 

In this one concern alone their evasion already 
said to be detected is of the tune of Rs 80 lakhs and 
more. It is said that now the agents of these people 
are trying to hush up this matter by spending large 
amounts of money. The Department, on the other 
hand, has also tried to levy a penalty on this 
evasion. à 


Manufacture of under specifications cloth to save 
Excise duty is their main motto. The cloth they 
manufacture is of lesser. Reeds and Picks, and fresh 
cloth is sold as Fent and Cut-piece by deliberate 
cutting the full pieces in small lengths. Lot of cloth 
is sold without paying the correct Excise duty: Al- 
though they assert and take into calculation fast 
» dyes but mostly they use cheaper katcha Dyes which 
fain and fade away with a mere wash. 


But the main point is that there is a large-scale 
evasion of this excise tax by all their concerns and 
that has been going on for the last several years, It 
is therefore imperative that a special agency of incor- 
ruptible people is constituted to investigate in details 
the various items produced in their different concerns 
and liable to excise duty. Then only the truth can 
come out. Also the amount of their evasion would 
be known. 
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Il. SATNA CEMENT CO LTD 


For the above company, machinery worth several 
lakhs of rupees were. purchased in 1956 from West 
German firm of Messrs Krupp. , This firm, it seems 
supplied sub-standard equipment and there was a 
dispute. That was finally settled some time in 1960. 
Partly the equipment was replaced, parts supplemen- 
ted; and partly cash compensation was paid. This 
amount of cash compensation was of more than a 
million Deutsch Marks. This amount the above com- 
pany secreted and kept as a secret in Germany and 
never disclosed to the Indian authorities as required 
by law. Itis believed that this amount is utilised 
by the members of the Birla House and their senior 
executives when they visit Europe and America. 

This is only one instance but there are several 
transactions of their purchases from abroad where 
they have made secret profits eithcr by over-invoicing 
or by opening an office in a foreign country and 
buying their requirements through that office. 

Unfortunately, in our scheme of import-export 
control, there is no check on the price that an impor- 
ter pays for the equipment he imports from abroad. 
Hence it is quite easy for such people to over-invoice 
their imports or to contract for horses and import 
mules or to import lesser capacity equipment or to. 
import substandard material. These people have 
been issued huge import licences and it would be 
worthwhile to investigate at least few sample cases of 
their imports and exports. Sometimes the value of a 
single licence given to them has exceeded Rs 10 crores. 


IE. GRANT ‚OF P FORMS 


An enquiry should be made. as to how the Birlas 
and their chief Executives are sanctioned P forms to 
visit so many times in the year when really needy 
citizens are not allowed to go abroad. Main persons 
who are frequent visitors are Sri G. D. Birla, B. K. 
Birla, K. K. Birla, L. N. Birla, R. D. Birla, always 
with their wives, Sri D. P. Mandelia, Sri T. C. Saboo, 
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andso on. It should be ascertained as to how 
many persons from the Birlas have been pérmitted 
to go abroad with their wives during the six years. 
A lot will be discovered. 

The Government has been particularly strict in 
permitting the ladies to go abroad. Rightly so, yet 
I believe that Birla ladies have always gone without 
any difficulty. This year alone, I am told about 20 
ladies of this family went_to Europe and America, 
mostly on grounds of health. It seems that getting 
of medical certificates from civil surgeons is very easy 
for them. Ifthe above information is correct and a 
large number of ladies of this family are in fact 
abroad on the’ pretext of health, I think, it is an 
imperative case for investigation. It looks strange 
that on the one hand even the Chief Justice of India 
is not permitted to take his wife abroad and on the 
other, such large number of ladies are given this 
special treatment. 


IV. FOREIGN UNITS 


For the last few years, Messrs American Pro- 
duce Co., New York, has opened one office sub- 
sidiary in Hong Kong by the name of Messrs Hong 
Kong Commercial House Ltd. doing mostly cotton 
business and foreign exchange manipulations. These 
offices are under Sri B. M. Birla of Calcutta. There 
is one more office in Zug, Switzerland under Sri 
R. D. Birla of Bombay, whichis handling the pur- 
chases of machinery and other goods for the 
Birla concerns and other work entrusted from time 
to time. Recently since last one year one more office 
in Zug, Switzerland has been opened under the aegis 
of Sri K.K. Birla to safeguard Birla’s vested interests 
there. 


Jiyajirao Cotton Mills 


This company purchased 195000 preference 
shares of } percent interest worth one crore and 
ninetyfive lakhs of rupees issued by one Investments 
Ltd, Gwalior, a Birla company. This investment 
company had equity capital of Rs 5 lakhs only. In 
other words, Birlas’ one company which was profit 
earning company lent a huge sum of money of 
about two crores of rupees at quarter per cent in- 
terest. In the entire history of corporate sector in 
this country or any other country for that matter, 
one cannot find a parallel example. That is, it is 
not only rare but unknown that any company would 
invest money at} percent interest. In fact, such a 
subterfuge could be resorted to only with a singular 
idea of evading tax by dividing the profits among 
different companies. 

This fact is disclosed in the published Balance 
Sheet of both the Gwalior Companies. It is surpris- 
ing that the Company Law Board which is quite 
vigilant in the case of small companies did not 
notice such a major irregularity and allowed this 
fraud to be continued to be perpetuated on the 
public exchequer. It would be worth knowing how 
the investment company has invested these funds 
that is, in what securities, shares etc. 


V. PAYMENT OF SALARIES 


In the last memorandum submitted to the Prime 
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Minister a mention was made about the various 
Birla concerns paying salaries to their executives in 
the names of their wives and minor children. Since 
then, some more instances have come to my notice. 
Their Manager of the Century Mills at Bombay is 
paid both in his and his wifes name. He is one 
Sri Ramprasad Poddar. 

In each and every industry owned by Messrs 
Birla Brothers and their Associates lot of bogus 
names related to the high executives and the officers 
are entered in the attendance Registers and regular 
monthly payments are made to them simply to evade 
the provisions of the Income-tax Act and the Com- 
panies Act. : 

Income-tax: Payments are made to several other 
relations of these officers under one or other designa- 
tions through vouchers also under the headings of 
different expenses. The most important persons 
who are getting these facilities are : 

1. M.D. Dalmia, Executive President, Birla 
Cotton Mills, Delhi. Total emoluments are Rs 
20,000 a month but on the muster roll only Rs 
4,000 are shown at Birla Cotton Mills, Rs 1,000 
from T.LT., Bhiwani, and Rs 2,000 from Texmaco, 
Calcutta. The Income-tax deducted at source is 
paid back to him through voucher under different 
headings of expenses. His son Sri Radheshyam 
Dalmia although he has got several Agencies of 
Birla’s concerns, namely, Saurashtra Chemicals, 
Aluminium, Chenab Textile Mills,, Kathuwa and 
several other concerns and has got nothing to do 
with the Birla Cotton Mills is enrolled as an emp- 
loyee of the Birla Cotton Mills Delhi and is getting 
Rs 1,400 per month for the last about seven years 
and is being marked present in the attendance regis- 
ter although he never sees the face of the office. 
About six years ago when his little son got burnt by 
falling in a frying pan in Calcutta, he was living with 
Sri M.L. Dalmia there and Sri Radheshyam Dalmia 
was also there but he was marked present at the 
Birla Mills at Delhi. Smt M.D. Dalmia is getting 
Rs 2,000 per month designated as Garden Superin- 
tendent which is not a fact. Wis other son Sri 
Ghanshyamdass Dalmia, his wife and Sri Radhe- 
shyam Dalmia’s wife and his brother-in-law are 
getting their salaries in one or the other form from 
Texmaco Calcutta, where Sri M.D. Dalmia is the 
chief. Thus another amount of about Rs 10 to 
12,000 goes to Sri M.D. Dalmia by fictitious names 
and the Government loses the income-tax. Sri M.D. 
Dalmia owns two palatial houses built in New Delhi 
on the land purchased by Birla Mills and construc- 
ted by the Mills building staff and material (and 
then got transferred in the name of his family by 
paying much less money than actually spent,) which 
have been rented to Birla’s Liaison officers and 
as Guest House for Messrs J.C. Mills, Gwalior, on 
very high rents which are being paid by the Mills. Sri 
M.D. Dalmia resides in a very big and very highly 
furnished house called Bari Kothi in the Mills at 
Delhi the rent of which cannot be less than Rs 3,000 
per month, but only Rs 5 per month rent is shown 
for Income-tax purposes. One other such house is 
being maintained for Sri M.D. Dalmia at Calcutta 
whose rent is Rs 3,000 per month but no adjustment 
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is made while calculating the income-tax. Please 
imagine how much expenses must be incurred in 
the maintenance of these two palatial houses by 
having mali, coolies, water, electricity, etc. etc. Over 
and above these, he gets an enormous Entertainment 
allowance, a fleet of cars with Company’s paid dri- 
vers, free petro! and all other expenses at the mills’ 
cost. 

Sri D.P. Mandelia is the highest executive 
officer ranked as No 1 in the Birla organisation 
getting about Rs 30,000 per month as total emolu- 
ments from the different companies, namely, J.C. 


Mills, Gwalior, Gwalior Rayons at Nagda and 
Kerala factories, Mysore Cements, Saurashtra 
Chemicals, Porbandar, Hindustan Aluminium 


Renookut, Cimmaco at Gwalior, Hind Cycles, Bom- 
bay and several other big and small concerns. In 
this case also, very small amounts in the form of 
salaries are shown in his personal name in the diffe- 
rent companies for paying the income-tax which too 
is reimbursed to him under different heads of expen- 
ses; the same procedure is adopted in this case also 
by monthly salaries and allowances in the names of 
Indermani, his son’s wife Chandermani, and so many 
other kith and kin that the total amount comes to 
about Rs 30,000 per month. Besides this, he has 
got a fleet of cars, a Dakota aircraft at his disposal, 
very highly furnished palatial houses at Gwalior and 
Bombay built at enormous cost and other expenses 
met everywhere. He has got blank powers to.spend 
any amount on behalf of the companies. His expen- 
ses are so lavish that even Maharajas and the rich 
from foreign nations cannot afford to spend. A very 
meagre monthly rent in his case is also charged from 
him while for the income-tax purpose as he has decla- 
red his palatial house at Gwalior as Guest House 
although it is not a Guest House. 

3. Sri T.C. Saboo looks after the Hindustan 
Aluminium Factory at Renookut mostly as well as 
jute mills and gets about Rs 20,000 per month, but 
very little amount is shown in the salary register 
for income-tax purpose, and the remaining amount 
is paid to him in the names of his wife and other 
relations. Lot of additional amounts are paid to 
him in the form of entertainment expenses, allow- 
ances, ete which are never actually spent. This is 
all to boost high his personal income. 

4, SriS. N. Hada of Messrs Keshoram Indus- 
tries and Cotton Mills, Calcutta, his total monthly 
emoluments are about Rs 20,000 plus other luxuri- 
ous expenses, but pays income-tax on very small 
amount as the same practices are adopted here also 
by getting monthly salaries in the name of his 
relations as bogus ones and thus escapes from pay- 
ing higher slab ofincome-tax. It is surprising that 
_ Sri Hada who has got no ancestral property and 
income and who has joined the Birlas as an or- 
dinary clerk drawing about Rs 100 per month owns 
a textile mill in West Bengal although he has never 
done any speculation or share business even to 
enrich himself. Actually, this mill belongs to Sri 
B. K. Birla whose capital in invested in the names 
of fictitious persons, simply to show to the Govern- 
ment that this is not a mill belonging to Birlas. 

5.. Sri Radha Kishen Birla at Messrs Digvijay 
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Woollen Mills aad Saurashtra Chemicals, Porban- 
dar, who is now Member of Parliament is also in the 
same above category getting about Rs 15,000 per 
month in different names and not paying actual 
taxes. During the campaign for his election a sum 
of more than Rs 70,00,000 (seventy lakhs} are 
reported to have been spent as the contribution from 
different mills of Birla Brothers in addition to the 
staff and officials ofall the Birla concerns and 
hundreds of jeeps and cars engaged for the purpose. 
The staff was marked leave at the mills but have 
been reimbursed by payment of special bonuses, and 
their travelling expenses and other allowances have 
been paid by the different mils. 

6. There are several other highly paid officers 
designated as Presidents in the Birlas different con- 
cerns like Hind Cycles, Indian Smelting, Jute Mills, 
Cement Factories, Paper Mills, Rayon Factories, 
etc which belong to the Birlas’ and their associates, 
and are drawing more than Rs 3,000 per month as 
shown in their official records but are getting addi- 
tional amounts by various means in return for the 
services rendered by them for all that they have 
done for their boss. 

Sri S. K. Jagnani is being paid Rs 2,000 per 
month with all other facilities of a car, luxuriously 
furnished house etc. because he is very close rela- 
tion of Sri M. L. Dalmia. Although he is Factory 
Manager, he does not know even ABC of Textile 
Mill, his job is only to earn money by every possible 
means through stores, buildings, machinery, pur- 
chases and sales of surplus items through his near 
relations. 

Besides, large amounts are also spent by all their 
prosperous compeanies on the perquisites to their 
directors and senior officers. Under the law, all 
these are liable to be taxed though the persons 
receiving these perquisites, but really speaking, they 
are not showa in the name of any particular indivi- 
dual but under a General Head. In this conne- 
tion the expenses incurred by these companies on all 
types of ‘amenities cantees, tents, vehicles, repairs, 
transport etc. needs to be properly scrutinised. 

(To be Concluded Next Week) 
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5% AND NOT 50% 


The words “rax free 50% compound interest” 
appearing under Defence Deposit Certificates in the 
advertisement on page 38 of Mainstream dated 
March 30, 1968, should read as “tax free 5% com- 
pound interest.” The inadvertent error is regretted. 


—Advertisement Manager 
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Last week, on March 28, 


In homage to the memory 


defence of the oppressed, Ma 


The Song of the Falcon. 


H's in the mountains crawled 

a Snake, and it came to rest 
ina misty gorge looking down 
on the sea. ... 

Suddenly a Falcon with blood 
~ onits wings and a wound in its 
breast fell out of the sky, fell 
into the gorge where the Snake 
lay coiled. 

It uttered acry as it struck 
the earth and lay beating its 
wings on the rock in despair. ... 
The Snake crawled to the 

wounded bird and tauntingly his- 
sedin its ear: “So soon must 
thou die ?” 

“So soon must I die”, said 
the Falcon, sighing. “But oh, I 
have lived. I have tasted of hap- 
piness, fought a good fight; I 
have soared in the sky ! Never 
shalt thou, poor thing, see the 
sky as have I !” 

“The sky? What is that? 
Why, nothing at all. CouldI 
crawl in the sky ? Far better this 
- gorge—so warm and so damp.” 

Thus said the Snake to the 
Falcon, the lover of freedom. 
And it laughed in its heart at the 
Falcon’s brave words. 

And it thought to itself: what 
matters if whether one flies or 
one crawls? The ‘end is the 
same: all will lie in the earth, all 
to dust will return. 

Of a sudden the Falcon uplif- 
ted its head and swept the dark 
` gorge with a lowering glance. 

Water came oozing from the 
cracks in the rock, and the air of 
the gorge smelt of death and 
decdy. 

“With a mighty effort the 
Falcon cried out in sorrow and 
longing: “Ah, to soar in the sky, 


to soar once again! ...I would 
capture the foe.... crush his 
head’to my breast... . make him 


choke on my blood....Oh, . 


the joy of the struggle !” 
Thought the Snake : it must 
really be fine to live in the sky if 
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Gorky’s Song 


the world celebrated the birth centenary of Maxim Gorky. 


of that great writer whose pen was mightier than the sword in 
instream reproduces below passages from his unforgettable piece, 


it wrings such’ a cry from the 
Falcon ! 

And it said to the Falcon, the 
lover of freedom: “Crawl out to 
the cliff’s edge and throw thyself 
over. Perhaps thy wings will 
carry thee still, and again thou 
shalt soar in the sky.” 

A tremor passed over the 
Falcon. It gave a proud cry and 
crawled out on the cliff, seeking a 
hold in the slime. 

And on reaching the edge it 
spread wide its wings, drew a 
deep breath, and, with a flash of 
its eyes, plunged into space. 

Swift as a stone fell the 
Falcon, scattering its feathers, 
tearing its wings as it fell. 

A wave caught it up, washed 
it of blood, wrapped it in foam 
and carried it down to the sea. 

Mournful the cry of the 
waves of the sea. as they broke 
on the face of the cliff. And 
gone was the bird—lost to sight 
in the vast expanse of the sea. 
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For long the Snake lay coiled 
in the gorge, pondering the death 
of the bird, pondering its love of 
the sky. 

And it glanced into space, 
where dreams arẹ born to com- 
fort the restless heart. 

“What did it see, that hapless 
Falcon, in  emptiness—space 
without end? Why should such 
birds rob others of peace with 
their passion for soaring? What 
is revealed in the sky? All this 
can I learn in a single flight, be 

“it ever so brief? 

Thus having spoken it coiled 
itself tighter, leaped into space, 
and flashed, a dark streak, in the 
sun. 

But never shall those born to 
crawl learn to fly. Down on the 
rocks fell the Snake, but not to 
its death did it fall. It laughed, 
and it said: “So this is the joy 
of the flight, the joy of the fall. 


‘ 


Oh, foolish birds! Unhappy on 
earth, which they know not, they 
would climb to the sky and live 
in its throbbing expanses. But 
what is the sky but an empti- 
ness? Light in abundance, but 
nothing to sustain the body. 
Why, then, such pride? And why 
such contempt? To hide from 
the world their mad aspiration, 
their failure to cope with the 
business of life? Ridiculous 
birds! Never again will your 
words deceive me. For now I 
know all, I have seen the sky. I 
have mounted, explored it: and 
out of the sky have! fallen, 
though not to my death. All the 
stronger have grown my faith in 
myself. Let them live with illu- 
sions who love not the earth. I 
have found out the truth. Never 
again shall I heed the birds’ 
challenge. Born of the earth, I 
am earthly.” 

So saying: it coiled on a 
stone, full of pride in itself. 

The sea was shining, a dazzle 
of light, and fiercely the waves 
beat the shore. 

In their leonine roar rang the 
song of the Falcon. Trembled 
the rocks from the blows of the 
sea; trembled the sky from the 
notes of the song: “We sing the 
song to the madness of daring! 

“The madness of daring is 
the wisdom of life: Oh, Falcon, 
undaunted! Thou hast shed 
precious blood in the fight with 


_ the foe, but the time will yet 


come when the drops of thy 
blood will glow like sparks in the 
gloom of life and fire brave 
hearts with love of freedom and 
light. 

“Thou hast paid with thy 
life, But thou shalt live onin 
the songs of the brave, a proud 
challenge to struggle for freedom 
and light! 

“We sing a song to the mad- 
ness of daring!” 
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SHIV SENA : HOW DID IT GROW ? 


population also. The SS tried 
its best to defeat him. I am 
citing this only to show that if 
the canards of Thackaray had 
been publicly exposed in time, 
the Marathi people would never 
have fallen victims to the false 
and mischievous propaganda. 

Sri Fernandes used his cam- 
paign to answer every one of the 
charges. He exposed the slave 
conditions of work of the hotel 
boys, he pointed out that the taxi 
trade had been in the hands of 
non-Maharashtrians long before 
he even came to the city of Bom- 
bay. His punch line was that 
no one in the world could choose 
his place of birth—neither Thack- 
aray nor S.K. Patil. Unfortu- 
nately his exposure of Thackaray 
was limited to the South Bombay 
area. The newspapers never 
published any of it and so 
many Marathi people in other 
parts of Bombay continued to be 


in the dark about the real 
Thackaray. 
In this failure to fight 


Thackaray when he took up 
cudgels against Fernandes, it was 
the Left which has lost most, 
particularly the Communists. 

Let us return to the situation 
prior to the elections.. Having 
misled the Marathi people into 
believing that all their miseries 
were due to Udipi hoteliers and 
non-Maharashtrian _ taxi-drivers, 
Thackaray shifted his attack to 
so-called predominance of South 
Indians in all jobs. This was 
his biggest stroke. 

When he began this attack 
industry in Bombay was in the 
grip of recession. The Indo- 
Pakistan conflict was just over, 
and several factories and offices 
were cutting down their staff. 

It was really the job of the 
Left parties to meet the situation. 
They should have raised hell 
with the Government and expos- 
ed the Congress and its policies. 
But the Left parties in Bombay 
were busy fighting the “border 
war” with Mysore. Their eyes 
were on the General Election and 
they harped on this issue as if 
the entire future of the people 
depended on where Belgaum or 
Nippani was situated, This move- 
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ment suited the Congress and Bal 
Thackaray. It diverted the 
peoples attention from basic 
issues—and the unemployed felt 
they were being ignored. It was 
in these circumstances that they 
turned to Thackaray. His solu- 
tion, to turn out non-Maharash- 
trians, so that thousands of jobs 
could be made available to the 
“sons of the soils,” caught their 
imagination. He coupled this 
call with clever half-truths and 
outright lies. 

For example, he used to 
publish in his weekly a list of 
companies in which he would say 
all top posts were held by South 
Indians. He would also publish 
the names of five or six South 
Indians holding such posts. To 
the reader it would appear as if 
all the posts had been taken away 
by non-Maharashtrians. If in- 
vestigations were made, however, 
it would be found that that non- 
South Indians far outnumbered 
South Indians at those levels. 

In the case of a firm of glass 
manufacturers, which he had 
criticised, the manager, a South 
Indian, was attacked twice with 
acid bulbs. Another non-Maha- 
rashtrian executive was stabbed. 
When I investigated this matter, 
I found that there were seventeen 
executive posts, of which only 
five were held by non-Maharash- 
trians and the others by Maha- 
rashtrians. To cap it all, the 
chairman of the company was a 
Maharashtrian. 

They were all disgusted with 
the attack on the manager be- 
cause he was very popular with 
the employees who were pre- 
dominantly Maharashtrian. Obvi- 
ously, Thackaray had taken his 
figures from a disgruntled Maha- 
rashtrian employee of the firm to 
further his own aims. 

I am not saying that all 
South Indians are angels. Many 
of them no doubt allowed paro- 
chial feelings to overcome their 
judgement in recruiting people. 
But are the South Indians alone 
guilty of such discrimination? 
Does not an employer hailing 
from Poona or Vidharba try to 
get a man from his region or 
caste ? Thackaray talks about 


Birla and Tata being the ‘‘anna- 
datas” of the Marathi people. 
I hope he visits Tata House and 


the Birla offices and reports 
honestly. 
South Indians unfortunately 


reacted by becoming more 
insular out of fear. They made 
the fatal mistake of identifying 
all Maharashtra with Thackaray, 
a mistake thatis being repeated 
till this day outside Maharashtra. 
It is not known that Thackaray 
ıs looked down upon in most 
places outside Bombay city. Is it 
an accident that his hold is only 
in the city of Bombay—which 
has a high percentage of un- 
employment ? . 

Here is yet another example. 
The SS has recently served notice 
on all hotels in Poona to reduce 
prices or face an agitation. Now 
this is really a matter which the 
Left Parties should have taken up. 

It was ata psychologically 
opportune moment that he 
announced the formation of the 
Shiv Sena, early in 1966. Reces- 
sion was at its height. Unemploy- 
ment was growing. Youth, 
frustrated and also disillusioned 
with the political parties, turned 
to Thackaray. The inauguration 
of the Shiv Sena at Shivaji Park 
stunned everyone. It was one of 
the biggest rallies ever held in 
Bombay. 

The Congress and the capita- 
list class were quite happy— 
Thackaray did not raise any basic 
issues which could embarrass 
them. 

Shrewdly, Thackaray donned 
the anti-Communist mantle at 
this juncture. The English news- 
papers, which are largely in the 
control of the pro-American and 
anti-Left Swatantra party and the 
right wing of the Congress, 
immediately realized the poten- 
tiality of this movement. Instead 
of being in the forefront of the 
attack on Shiv Sena, they kept 
quiet. They wanted time to see 
how the movement developed. 
They did not want to openly sup- 
port the Shiv Sena for another 
reason. Most of their readers 
were non-Maharashtrians, 

Then came the General Elec- 
tions. To win over the English 
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papers and the powerful Bombay 
Congress, Thackaray spoke more 
virulently against the Communists. 
He also announced he would 
oppose Krishna Menon. 

This clinched the issue as far 
as the Bombay Congress and the 
right-wing newspapers were con- 
cerned. The growing popularity 
of Thackaray and the Shiv Sena 
among Maharashtrians in Bom- 
bay was a godsend. They all 
ganged up in support of the Shiv 
Sena—at first it was anti-Menon; 
later they were openly pro-Shiv 
Sena. 

Isay this in all seriousness. 
If the English papers had really 
wanted to fight the Shiv Sena 
they could have finished it long 
ago. A little research at that 
time into the accusations against 
South Indians would have comp- 
letely exposed the SS. In fact the 
Times of India began a series. It 
was mysteriously stopped. 

Now look at the supporters of 
the Shiv Sena. They include 
purblind anti-Communists like 
Ramakrishna Bajaj, V. B. Karnik 
of the pro-American Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, Shantilal Shah 
a Congress M.P. whose anti- 
communism is well known in 
Bombay, Babubhai Chinai and 
Abidali Jafferbhoy, the right 
wing leader of the INTUC. 

Thackaray gave statistics in 
support of his case. He pointed 
out that several State Govern- 
ments including West Bengal and 
Bihar had laws in favour of 80 
per cent employment for local 
people. He wanted to know why 
the Maharashtra Government 
did not have such a law. 

Instead of making research in- 
to the claims of Thackaray and 
exposing them, the Left reacted 
with abuse. They only said the 
SS was the creation of the CIA 
and the capitalist class. Thac- 
karay laid the ghost by its beard. 
He said he did not receive any 
money from the CIA, but he was 
not averse to taking money from 
them. He wanted only two 
things. One was to give emp- 
loyment to Maharashtrians and 
the other to fight Communists. 
If the CIA agreed with him on 
these two things he did not mind 
taking their money—either in 
rupees or in dollars. 

How much more effective 
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could the Left parties have been 
if they had taken the trouble to 
find outif really state Govern- 
ments have demanded 80 per 
cent representation for local peo- 
ple. J understand that this is 
true only where the Union 
Government has its projects and 
that too with regard to recruit- 
ment to Class III and Class IV 
jobs. This does not include private 
firms. Thackaray would never ex- 
plain this for obvious reasons. 
But why could not the Left 
parties have done it? 

Instead, the Left parties are 
responsible for indirectly suppor- 
ting Thackaray. As his move- 
ment grew, the Left parties star- 
ted echoing Thackaray in de- 
manding 80 per cent representa- 
tion for local people. They al- 
most conceded in other words, that 
Thackaray’s demand was right; 
only his methods were wrong. If 
the demand was right, the logical 
thing to do was join the Shiv 
Sena, roared Thackaray. The Left 
had no answer. 

The Left parties should have 
pointed out that every Indian 
had a right to a job anywhere in 
India. They could have pointed 
out that this sort of regional feel- 
ings were started by the Cong- 
ress in different States only to 
divide the people. Instead, the 
Left accused Sri Chavan of start- 
ing the Shiv Sena because he had 
inaugurated the Marmick weekly. 
When Marmick was started (some 
time in 1960), Thackaray had not 
even thought of the Shiv Sena. 
He had made no public issue 
against South Indians or any 
other section. Itwas started only 
as a cartoon weekly. The SS 
came into being six years later. 

Thackaray and his men used 
the attack on Chavan to further 
their own ends. They said Chavan 
was being attacked by non-Maha- 
rashtrians because he was the 
only Maharashtrian in all-India 
politics. 

The attack on Sri Chavan 
helped Thackaray in another way 
also. Chavan had a tremendous 
hold on the Maharashtrian mid- 
dle class. They felt that if Chavan 
was secretly behind the SS, then 
the SS was worth supporting. 

Another interesting fact is 


_ that a categorical assertion that 


every Indian has a right to seek 


a job anywhere in India has come 
only from the Maharashtra 
Congress so far. A resolution 
was passed at a meeting about a 
year ago after a marathon sitting 
of the Maharashtra Pradesh Con- 
gress presided over by Sri Chavan. 

At the outset I said the SS has 
been built by the mistakes of its 
foes. Here is an example. 

Recently the SS announced 
that it would picket all Hindi 
films made in Madras in retalia- 
tion against the stoppage of 
Hindi films in Madras by the anti- 
Hindi students. 

Instead of fighting this (or ac- 
cepting financial loss) the produ- 
cer concerned, a South Indian, 
held “talks” with Thackaray as 
if he was the legally constituted 
government, after which the film 
“was allowed to be exhibited” 
in Bombay. 

The theatre owners put up 
boards outside their cinemas that 
the film was being exhibited with 
the “blessings” of the Shiv Sena. 
This was nothing but cowardice 
on the part of the producer and 
the cinema owners. But our Op- 
position leaders, instead of criti- 
cising the cinema owners, took 
the Government to task. At the 
same time there was no criticism 
of the Madras students or of the 
failure of the Madras Govern- 
ment’ to give protection to the 
theatres in that State to film 
Hindi pictures. Every such mis- 
take is used by Thackaray to 
point out so-called anti-Maha- 
rashtrian feelings among the non- 
Maharashtrians. 

The Shiv Sena is only a part 
of a countrywide phenomenon of 
frustrated youth seeking new 
platforms. Many things have to 
be done to correct the position. 
One has to see that no restriction 
is placed on any Indian in seeking 
ajob anywhere. “Localism” 
must be ended in all areas. But 
instead of fighting for such a law, 
some of the Left parties in 
Madras and elsewhere have ac- 
tually passed resolutions in the 
trade unions in their control, for 
greater local representation. 
Taking advantage of this, SS fol- 
lowers in Bombay Banks, have 
also made such a demand. 

Should we not all shed the 
streak of Siva Sena that is there 
in all of us? 
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. the workers. 

Third, and most important of 
all, a sustained effort must be 
‘made to educate the youth. 
The young movement that 
was so very active and dyna- 
mic during the freedom struggle 
is now almost dead. The youth 
must be given purposeful leader- 
ship and their energies used in 
the right direction. 





from their hands, reaped what 
they had not sown. The Left 
however, did not learn its lessons. 
Linguism in all its forms and 
. manifestations has little to do 
with either socialism or demo- 
cracy. They resorted to it on the 
theory that it was a way of enlarg- 
ing their mass base. The stra- 
tegy has misfired. Some genius 
behind the Shiv Sena saw that 
the emotion that had been chur- 
ned up had only to be given a 
slight twist, an economic twist, 
and it could be used as a weapon 
to destroy the very people 
who had churned up the emo- 
tion. 


MEET THE CHALLENGE 
(Continued from Page 7) 


It is the failure of the tradi- 
tional parties of whatever ideo- 
logy to tap the youth of the coun- 
try that has today thrust them 
into the hands of disruptive ele- 
ments. 

Lastly, we must decide if we 
are one nation or not. If India 
is one, then the ‘‘sons of the soil” 
slogan that is mouthed today by 
people of every ideological group 


THE GROWLING TIGER 
(Continued from Page 9) 


As for the rich and the capi- 
talists, they have seen in the Shiv 
Sena a weapon with which the 
trade union solidarity of Bombay’s 
militant working class can be 
successfully broken. It was the 
same way that the European, 
more particularly the German 
capitalists, saw in the Nazis the 
redeemers from socialism. The 
fraternal feelings so demonstrably 
showered on the Sena by such 
notoriously pro-American forces 


-as the Swatantra Party and the 


PSP give rise to justifiable sur- 
mises. 

Once again thereis no space to 
develop this line. I would however, 


SS 


on the Shiv Sena and that party. 
But does that solve the problems 
which India faces today? It is 
the problem of poverty, of food 
and hunger, squalor, acute 


unemployment, economic stagna- - 


tion due to the holiday in 
planning; gradual control over 
our economy by foreign private 
monopoly capital through sub- 
sidiaries; and the growing afflu- 
ence and privileges of the few, 
which is endangering the very 
foundations of our democratic 
society, national solidarity, 
security and integrity. If we are 
really to ban anything, then let 
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BLURRED NATIONAL OUTLOOK 


(Continued from Page 12) . 


us all unitedly devote our time 
and energy to eradicating and 
banning these evils altogether, so 
that they do not raise their ugly 
heads again and again in various 
forms. 

RSS, Shiv Sena, Lachit 
Sena in east, and the various 
other Senas that are in the offing 
in various parts of the country 
are but manifestations of the 
stagnation in national thinking 
and have blurred our national 
outlook. 

In the words of Prime Minis. 
ter Indira Gandhi: 

“The phase through which we 


a 


including the Left parties and the 
Senas, must end forthwith. Every 
citizen has the right to move any- 
where in the country and take job 
or settle down. Any amendment or 
modification of this right—even 
tacitly—will deal a mortal blow 
to the unity of the country. 
There is no other way that I 
can see, to make the youth and 
the country go’ straight. , 





like to conclude by indicating the 
obvious lesson for the Left. 
The first, of course, is the need 
for a méasure of working unity 
on the basis of minimum com- 
mon programme to face the 
onslaught from .the Right, so 
clearly signalled by the Shiv 
Sena’s sweeping victory in the 
Municipal elections. The second 
is to grasp the fundamental fact 
that there is no easy alternative 
to the dull, hard, plebian, but 
inescapable and challenging task 
of organising the people on the 
basis of an economic programme, 
that gives no hostages to emo- 
tional miscarriage. 


are passing might have come 
sooner, but for a unique combina- 
tion of political circumstances 
which gave us stability during 
the earlier formative period. We 
certainly should not be compla- 
cent, But neither need we be 
overawed’’. 

Time is running fast. Let us 
raceagainst time. Let us safe- 
guard all our achievements of 
the past twenty years, con- 
solidate. them, ward off the 
onslaughts of the divisive, dis- 
integrating forces bravely and 
move forward to further victo- 


ries with confidence. 
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WHITHER SSP? 


T the period preceding and immediately following 

the Fourth General Election the Samyukta Soci- 
alist Party held out promise of assuming the leading 
role in bringing about socialist unity. Dr Ram 
Manohar Lohia, who strove to bring about Opposi- 
tion unity on the basis of an anti-Congress front in 
the whole country, was found towards the end of his 


life groping his way towards a positive effort to es- ` 


tablish complete rapport with all the Leftist parties. 
He was getting disillusioned with the kind of govern- 
ments produced by alliances merely ou the negative 
platform of keeping the Congress out of power. 


Since his death, however, the party appears to have 
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developed internal contradictions as a result of which 
it has begun to take illogical positions in different 
States, sometimes cutting at the root of the con- 
cept of socialist unity. There are sections in the SSP 
which do not quite approve of these developments, 
but it is not yet certain that these can assert them- 
selves effectively. Asa result, the SSP as a political 
party is threatened with serious differences, and the 
trend for autonomy of the party units at the State 
level almost presents a picture of anarchy. 


The latest example of the confusion prevailing in 
the SSP is provided by the conduct of its Bombay 
unit which in the municipal corporation has preferred 
to vote with the Shiv Sena. There are eminent SSP 
leaders in Bombay like Sri George Fernandes who 
have been fighting this fascist organisation financed 
by Bombay city’s big money and blessed by Sri 
S.K. Patiland his coterie. It was expected that a 
national party like the SSP, with a mass base in 
several areas, would be in the forefront of the strug- 
gle against mischief-bent elements out to divide the 
people with parochial slogans, diverting attention 
from pressing economic issues of immediate relevance 
to the working and middle classes. Instead, the 
local SSP is providing the strange spectacle of back- 
ing the Shiv Sena. 


Again, the SSP favours continued participation in. 
the Madhya Pradesh coalition dominated by feudal 
and communal elements, while it is reluctant to 
throw in its lot wholeheartedly with the Left-led 
United Front in Bihar. In the latter State, in fact, a` 
cleavage has developed in the SSP ranks over this. 
question, There is a similar rift in West Bengal, 
although it has not yet assumed sizeable proportions. 
In Uttar Pradesh, the SSP finds itself closer to the 
Jan Sangh and Hindi chauvinism than to the other 
parties of the Left or to radical socio-economic pro- 
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grammes. A leader of the stature of Sri Raj Narain 
who could have played a constructive rolein giving 
positive direction to the party in that State has sadly 
reduced himself in significance by taking up narrow 
issues which have little relevance in the context of 
building socialism. 


In Parliament the SSP leaders, like Sri Madhu 
Limaye, find themselves preoccupied with the Kutch 
issue; the concept of mass action is being distorted 
and weakened by concentration on a question on 
~- which the Left parties are not agreed. The Kerala 
SSP’s outspoken criticism of this stance shows how 
such short-sighted moves can only disrupt Leftist 
ranks and help the forces of reaction, In recent weeks, 
the SSP leaders were found sniping at some of their 
allies of the Left while coming closer to the Jan 
Sangh on a number of issues. 


Sri S. M. Joshi has in a recent circular.to his 
colleagues in the party drawn attention to the Gaya 
resolution and pointed out that the evil consequences 
of having allowed the anti-Congress stance to div- 
ert attention from the need for the party to orga- 
nize the masses on basic national economic issues 
affected the common people all over the country. 
One may disagree when he considers Kutch such an 
issue which can arouse national consciousness, but 
it is difficult so disagree with the proposition that 
“we socialists want fundamental changes in society.” 
Unfortunately, by organising the “Kutch Morcha” 
in alliance with the Jan Sangh the SSP leadership is 
contributing towards further neglect of the basic 
issues to be tackled if the cherished goal of bringing 
about fundamental changes in Indian society is to 
be realised over a period of time. This creates 
misgivings about Sri Joshi’s claim that the SSP 
national executive is fully capable of solving all 
problems, 


The SSP, ‘dissatisfied with the performance of 
non-Congress Governments in the States, feels that 
it should withdraw from such governments which 
have not proved capable of implementing minimum 
economic programmes. The position taken in 
Madhya Pradesh is in confiict with this stand, If 


there is to be withdrawal from non-Congress 
coalitions on the ground that they do not have the 
powers to bring about drastic changes in favour of 
the common people, the obvious course is to take 
the initiative in organising a broadbased Left move- 
ment centring on economic issues like unemploy- 
ment, land reform, national minimum wage, price 
curbs etc., and on social issues like the removal of the 
continuing disabilities of the oppressed sections, 
mainly Harijans and tribal people. Instead, the 
party has chosen on the one hand to adopt a 
negative attitude towards other Leftist parties in 
non-Congress fronts and allow its State units to 
work out opportunistic alliances for temporary 
advantage as in Bombay and UP. 


The SSP, the CPI and the CPM are obviously 
the three major parties which can jointly apply 
massive pressure from below for radical socio- 
economic changes. By neglecting the task of streng- 
thening a united front of this kind and instead 
helping to strengthen organisations like the Jan 
Sangh and the Shiv Sena, the SSP is failing in its 
duty of fulfilling the hopes and aspirations of the 
toiling masses for a Left advance that alone can 
save them from the present economic distress. 
The leadership as well as the rank and file of 
the party should do some serious rethinking on 
their long-term role asa socialist party dedicated 
to the establishment of a society based on equality 
and social justice. No party dedicated to socialism 
can afford for long to ignore the need for an ideo- 
logical orientation that combats all forces of vested 
interests and their political organs. So long as the 
SSP leadership fights shy of countering the Jan 
Sangh and its ideology it will undermine the struggle 
for socialism. In view of the confusion pre- 
vailing in the party over major national questions, 
the picture is indeed gloomy. 


The leadership has the duty of reassessing the situ- 
ation and shedding the complexes developed over the 
years, so asto be able to takeits proper place in 
the vanguard of the struggle for socialism and 
against obscurantism, communalism, parochialism 
and reaction, 
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COMBATING DIVISIVE FORCES 


N Gandhi’s land the air is today 
thick with the stench of 
violence. Not the spontaneous 
mass violence symbolising the 
revolt of the oppressed and dis- 
possessed millions against the 
oppressor and the exploiter, not 
the kind of violence which in 
given conditions can be explained 
as tlie inevitable precursor toa 
legitimate socio-economic revolu- 
tion, but engineered violence 
whose purpose is to create , con- 
ditions of confusion and chaos in 
which the common people cannot 
purposefully assert themselves 
against the machinations of the 
affluent and power-seeking mino- 
rity, violence master-minded by 
groups consciously paving the 
way for rise of fascism, rousing 
and using narrow prejudices to 
misdirect the vast energy of the 
masses for this sinister. purpose. 
It is not the people’s pressing 
economic and social demands 
that are to the fore in these out- 
bursts, but the slogans of the dis- 
ruptive forces. And behind these 
dark forces stand a variety of 
vested ‘interests Opposed to the 
socio-economic emancipation of 
the millions and seeking the per- 
petration and expansion of their 
privileges. Between them they 
want to destroy the unity of the 
working people on the one hand 
and let loose a series of artificial 
crises calculated to divide the 
common people vertically in each 
area and locality on the other. 
The aim ‘is: clearly to stem the 
advance of. progressive ideas, to 
prevent the ultimate exposure 
and elimination of the exploiting 
classes. 
Whatever shape this engi- 
neered violence takes in any part 
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‘of the 


country—whether it 
appears in the shape of com- 
munal disturbances in widely 
separated areas or in the form of 
parochial Senas and Kazhagams— 
the result is a setback to the 
cause of the common people, ʻa 
pushing away of the cherished 
goal of progress on the basis of 
equality. 

The question that arises in 
this situation is whether the 
political parties inthe country 
pledged to socio-economic 
transformation by peaceful, 
democratic means have shown 
awareness of the massive dangers 
inherent in the prevailing con- 
ditions in relation to the ideals 
they have set before themselves, 
whether they have in the past 
acted on the basis of such under- 
standing, whether they are now 
able to visualise their role in the 
coming period in neutralising the 
elements that divide. j 

The foremost enemy of 
national unity is communalism 
which cuts at the root ofthe 
secuülar democratic set-up we have 
carved out for ourselves. ‘The 
forces of communalism are by 
nature fascist, irrespective of 
whether it is majority com- 
munalism or minority com- 
munalism. They are hand in 
glove with’ the interests which 
feel threatened whenever the 
prospect of unity among the 
masses seems imminent. During 
the years of the freedom struggle 
they were working in collusion 
with the colonial power as its 
agents, and in the years of free- 


. dom they make use of the poison 


prepared in the earlier period to- 
prevent organisation of the 
masses in the interest of their 


` 


ti 
advancement in ‘material and 
spiritual terms. 

The martyrdom of the 
Mahatma gave the people an 
all-too-brief respite from the 
horrors of communalism, but in 
the fifties the communal forces 
not only consolidated themselves 
but successfully infiltrated into 
some of the major political 
parties pledged to upholding 
secularism as the only valid basis 
of national life in a country with 
a multitude of religious inclina- 
tions and several sub-groups in 
each religious fold. The Con- 
gress is no doubt the outstanding 
example, for it has become very 
clear in recent times that com- 
munal elements play an effective 
role in that organisation, unlike 
in the past when, despite. a sec- 
tion of its leadership being con- 
servative in outlook, it was the 
major national force against 
‘communal reaction. 

The Congress, which inherited 
the values of the national libera- 
tion movement under Gandhiji, 
must take the major share of 
blame for the revival and growth 
of communalism in recent years, 
for it not only failed to resist it 
determinedly but often enough 
sought compromises and col- 
lusion with it in order to per- 
petuate its own hold on the seats 
of power. If recently alliances 
for election purposes with parties 
and groups that make no secret 
of their communal line have 
taken on the garb of respectabi- 
lity, Congressmen must remember 
thatit was they who set the 
example. 

In the pre-independence era 


the Congress fought separate 
electorates and the division 
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of people into castes; but after 
the achievement of independence, 
despite the presence of Jawaharlal 
Nehru at the helm, the party 
compromised with separatism of 
almost every kind. It had the 
power to put down communalism 
by administrative action as well 
as by mass education, but under 
the baneful influence of the dark 
elements that had crept into it, 
it failed to make use of the 
opportunity provided by the faith 
reposed init by the bulk of the 
population. In its desire to secure 
the maximum number of votes it 
accepted caste and community 
directly or indirectly asthe main 
basis for appeal to the electorate, 
The Congress in short showed 
the way, and others unthinkingly 
followed its lead. 

So far as the parties of the 
Left are concerned, their leaders, 
while they were part of the 
freedom movement and till long 
afterwards, recognised the fact 
that the communal elements 
were instruments of vested inte- 
rests. Even if they had not the 
strength or the vision to fight 
these elements, they did manage 
not to ally themselves with these. 
Frustration caused by their inabi- 
lity to displace the Congress 
monolith, however, tempted them, 
especially in the period between 
the third and fourth general elec- 
tions, to join hands with these 
anti-national groups for the single 
short-term purpose of removing 
the Congress from power, forget- 
ting for the nonce that it was 
partly the absorption of these 
elements into its organisational 
structure that made the Congress 
a force to be fought. At one end 
they set themselves to fighting the 
vested interests and at the other 
they helped the tools of these 
interests to gain in strength 
and influence, for the opportunist 
electoral alliances forged with 
the communal parties produced 
no other result. In fact, the Lef- 
tist parties weakened themselves 
and allowed their ideals to be 
dimmed by these alliances. It is 
heartening, however, to find that 
after the experience of the past 
year at least some of the Left 
parties are awakening to the harm 
done. 

But communalism, though the 
biggest, is not the only threat 
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to national unity, cohesion and 
purpose. Separatism of a diffe- 
rent kind also reared its head in 
the South almost simultaneo- 
usly with the dawn of freedom. 
The so-called Dravidastan move- 
ment had its origins in even 
narrower prejudice—the caste 
prejudice. Largely confined to 
Tamilnad, its final emergence as 
a pure Tamil movement was 
inevitable. Simultaneously was 
fanned an anti-North feeling, 
which in the initial period did not 
make much headway. But the 
bigotry of those who wanted 
Hindi to be enthroned here and 
now provided the needed slogan 
of incipient Hindi domination—a 
slogan which was effective 
because it was linked with emp- 
loyment opportunities for the 
educated, 

It was with the organisation 
spearheading this separatist 
movement that the progressive 
forces in Tamilnad, which ear- 
lier had fought it tooth and nail, 
thought it wise to ally themselves 
again with the sole aim of throw- 
ing out the Congress. The result 
is there for all to see: the party 
that emerged infinitely much 
stronger as a result of the alliance 
was the party of separatism, 
although the ultimate slogan had 
been given up. It may be argued 
that the DMK, whose strength 
lies in the support of the working 
people, will find it impossible not 
to strive for socio-economic 
aims; but it is open to question 
whether a party which went to 
the electorate mostly on the 
strength of negative slogans will 
flower into a radical political 
party. It is not yet clear whether 
the parties of the Left in Madras 
State have sought to assess the 
situation in this light. And in 
Madras the compromise was not 
only with linguistic separatism 
but also with a weak communa- 
lism and dominant casteism. 

In that State the Congress, 
being in power, gave pre-eminent 
position to caste considerations 
not only in respect of choice of 
candidates for the elections but 
even in the field of education and 
employment. The so-called Com- 
munal GO was in fact a caste- 
cum-communal order totally in- 
compatible with the concept of 
secular democracy enshrined in 


the Constitution and totally irre- 
levant to the economic condi- 
tions of different sections of the 
people. Economic backwardness 
as a criterion for special attention 
was nowhere in evidence. 

Bihar is another State where 
caste politics is pervasive mainly 
because of the Congress. ft was 
inevitable that caste politics 
should some day join hands with 
communal politics, since the 
basic motive force is the same in 
both cases. And once the 
example was successfully set, 
some of the other parties which 
should really have been on guard. 
found themselves toeing the same 
dangerous line. 

Once separatism is tolerated 
and compromised with, it is 
natural that it should manifest 
itself in other forms as well. 
Linguistic chauvinism was a logi- 
cal corollary to the process set in 


motion by the Congress and 
some of the other parties. 
Linguistic chauvinism might 


have started as either pro-Hindi 
or anti-Hindi postures, but it was 
inevitable that it should grow 
into mutual animosity between 
different linguistic groups and 
weaken the delicate fabric of 
national unity further. 

The Shiv Sena in Bombay and 
the Lachit Sena in Assam are the 
latest examples of what separa- 
tism can leadto. The Shiv Sena 
is known to have been inspired 
by the Congress bosses of Bom- 
bay and financed by big money 
which controls that cosmopolitan 
city’s economic life. The Con- 
gress bosses of Bombay have 
made no secret of their close tics 
with the Shiv Sena. They used 
it as an instrument in the Fourth 
General Election to fignt candi- 
dates offering a tangible and radi- 
cal economic platform. Led by 
an upstart, it was encouraged to 
mount an attack on poor and 
middle class non-Maharashtrians, 
so that attention might be divert- 
ed astong as possible from the 
activities of the handful of 
moneybags exploiting the work- 
ing people. The success of the 
Shiv Sena has caused concern to 
forward-looking elements in 
Bombay’s political life, but not 
to the BPCC bosses who see in it 
an ally and a tool. 

Congress guilt in Bombay is 
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_ quite clear, for even the Congress 
Government of Maharashtra 
carefully refrained from offend- 
ing the Shiv Sena and its patrons. 
Now Sri Chavan has openly 
charged big money with financing 
the Shiv Sena, but neither as 
Home Minister nor as a respect- 
ted Congress leader did Sri 
Chavan make a positive effort to 
prevent its growth to the present 
dimensions. No attempt was 
made to demonstrate to the peo- 
ple of Maharashtra that the Shiv 
Sena is no more than a hand- 
maid of vested interests and that 
in the final analysis it is the 
Maharashtrian working class and 
middle class that must pay the 
price for allowing the narrow 
cult to spread. 

If the Congress is positively 
` guilty, the Left parties of Maha- 
rashtra, particularly of Bombay 
City, cannot be exonerated. The 
Sampoorna Maharashtra Samiti 
was acostly mistake. It is not 
a front based on any economic 
programme or ideology. The 
agitation for carving out broadly 
linguistic States was logical and 
understandable, but its continu- 
ance after the creation of the 
linguistic State for backing 
Maharashtra’s case for the in- 
clusion of a few villages was 
utterly wrong. Chauvinistic 
parties might have justification 
for adopting such an attitude, 
but the Socialists and Communists 
had none. It was a clear case 
of opportunism blinding them to 
the long-term dangers of rousing 
passions of the kind involved in 
the “Sampoorna Maharashtra’”’ 
slogan which has no economic 
content but is merely an appeal 
to parochialism of the worst 
kind. The Shiv Sena’s growth 
in two years is in a sense the 
inevitable consequence of the 
encouragement given to paro- 
chialism by the parties of the Left 
as much as by parties of reaction. 

The Congress because of 
obsession with power and the 
progressive parties because of 
frustration over the distance from 
the seats of power chose the 
easiest road to popularity. Nei- 
ther the leaders who had grown 
up during the freedom struggle 
nor the new leaders who came 
onthe scenein the last twenty 
years realized that a new genera- 
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tion was coming up and that it 
needed to be provided with a 
sense of purpose and direction. 
While Congressmen were pre- 
occupied with getting the maxi- 
munr out of office while it lasted, 
the leaders of the progressive 
parties were too busy quarrelling 
with one another to comprehend 
the needs of the new situation. 


To the new generation the 
freedom movement and its great 
ideals formed part of history and 
had little relevance to their lives. 
The heroes of the freedom strug- 
gle—those of them who survived 
and continued to be leaders— 
were no more than pompous old 
men mouthing platitudes and 
blocking the way. Even Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and the tried leaders 
of the Left parties could not 
enthuse the rising generation, for 
the simple reason that the latter 
found only a cynical pursuit of 
selfish interests all round them. 
There was a communication gap, 
and it persists. Millions of young 
men who could have been pur- 


. posefully mobilised for the task 


of national regeneration were 


‘left loose seeking transient thrills 


as a substitute for a purpose in 
life. The passing generation had 
outlined certain ideals, but had 
not the capacity to pass them on. 
The wide and unbridgeable gap 
between promise and perfor- 
mance was bound to cause dis- 
illusionment. 


Elsewhere inthe world stu- 
dents are mobilized to struggle 
for radical change in the struc- 
ture of society; here the vast 
potentiality of the student com- 
munity has been allowed to be 
frittered away in directionless 
disturbance. The Left could well 
have provided the focal point of 
purposeful if peaceful revolt 
against the Establishment and the 
established order, but its eyes 
were elsewhere. No satisfaction 
can be derived from the patent 
fact that the Congress is disinte- 
grating because the Left has not 
only not emerged as the clearcut 
and cohesive alternative but has 
got into a process of disintegra- 
tion itself. Voices calling for 
Left unity. today are still few 
and feeble. 

Can we 
and make 


get out of this mess 
a new attempt to 


channelise the energies of the 
millions, -especially the nation’s 
youth, along healthy, purposeful 
and goal-oriented lines? There 
is no doubt we can, even though 
the task of reversing the trend 
that has been growing over two 
decades will obviously not be 
easy. But the task calls for an 
objective reassessment on the 
part of the Left parties as well 
as forward-looking elements in 
the Congress. There is need for 
self-criticism and the evolution 
of new ideas and programmes of 
mass action on that basis, There 
is need for the progressive parties 
and groups detiding to forget 
their petty quarrels and working 
out a common platform around 
which can be rallied the youth of 
the land and the exploited masses 
generally. 

What is needed is not con- 
tinuance of the proliferation 
of parties with radical labels and 
slogans but a broad national 
Left movement which can emb- 
race all sections and become the 
hard core of the struggle for 
economic democracy. The Shiv 
Sena, the Lachit Sena and Tamil 
chauvinism cannot be fought on 
their own ground; nor can the 
communal parties. They have 
to be challenged on ground where 
they have nothing to offer and 
where their narrow cries -will be 
drowned .in the massive demand 
of the people for social justice 
and economic equality. 

It is not too late, but there is 
hardly any sign that the leader- 
ship is willing to undertake the 
new task calling for new sacri- 
fices, Tired old men cannot do 
it; itis the younger element in 
each progressive party which 
shouid take the initiative in 
this task of organising a mighty 
socio-economic revolution. 


April 9 —C. N. Chitta Rajan 


ERRATUM 


In the first paragraph on 
Page 7 of Mainstream, April 
6, 1968 in the fourth line the 
figure Rs 500 should be read 
as Rs 5000. The error is 
regretted. 
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EASTERN INDIA IN FERMENT—IIÍ 


Peking’s Shadow Over Nagaland 


Wt is the situation in Naga- 

land ? The question is 
simple, not the answer. One 
feels at aloss how best to des- 
cribe it. If peace is a negative 
concept meaning a mere absence 
of continued clash of arms over 
an entire area, peace prevails in 
the State. If, however, peace 
has a positive meaning, signifying 
feedom from fear and anxiety for 
the future, from that uneasy feel- 
ing that one is living in an hourly 
danger of a fresh eruption of 
violence—the situation is far from 
peaceful. It may perhaps be 
called a ‘state of peace’ as oppos- 
ed to a ‘state of war’. 

What is the main cause of the 
peace in Nagaland being unsta- 
ble ? Without fear of contradic- 
tion it may be said that the major 
threat to peace comes from the 


new situation created by the 
rebel Nagas’ collusion with 
China. Itis no longer a secret 


that groups of Nagas went to 
Peking and came back with some 
quantities of arms and that fresh 
groups are being raised to be 
sent to China. 

The first Naga mission to 
Peking, about two years ago, was 
led by Kaito Sema, the than 
Defence Minister of the Under- 
ground regime. At that time, 
Peking had not yet taken any 
serious interest in the Nagas. 
Since then Kaito Sema has been 
dislodged from his post and now 
he is opposed to receiving any 
aid from China. Meanwhile, 
however, Peking’s attitude seems 





The first two articles in this 
series published in Main- 
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16, 1968) and Manipur (March 
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to have changed and all recent 
reports indicate very definite 
Chinese interest in intervening ia 
the affairs of Tribal people in this 
part of India and also in northern 
Burma. 

While it is not possible to 
estimate the exact number of the 
pilgrims to Peking, it is believed 
that the first group consisted of 
some 150 men, the strength of 
second group was about 500 and 
that of the third group which 
was trying to sneak across the 
border in January-February and 
met with resistance from the secu- 
rity forces, was nearly 1000. 

Circles friendly to the Under- 
ground openly talk of “thou- 
sands of Nagas” having gone to 
China and the “massive arms 
help” they have been assured of. 
These statements, no doubt, are 
gross exaggerations made for 
propaganda purposes, especially 
with aneye on New Delhi. But 
there ‘is little doubt that the 
threat is real and substantial. 

The Underground’s overtures 
to Peking came in the wake of 
Phizo’s failure to secure such 
help from Western Powers like 
the UK and the USA as would 
give them the ‘teeth’ to win their 
battle for secession. By last year, 
probably after his visit to the 
USA, Phizo had realised that he 
could not expect his British and 
American patrons to support him 
to the extent of going in for an 
open clash with India. A frus- 
trated Phizo told an emissary 
who had gone to meet him in 
London that the time had come 
to turn to China for political and 
military assistance. This would 
serve the twin purpose of putting 
pressure on the Western Powers 
and further embarassing the 


Government of India. 

Not that his advice did not 
cause a flutter within and outside 
his party—the Naga National 
Council. To be sure it did. The 
Church leaders were alarmed, 
‘middle’ leaders like Kevichusa 
condemned the move in strong 
language, while the Underground 
leadership itself was sharply 
divided on the question. Tensions 
had already developed within it, 
leading to the ouster of the former 
‘Prime Minister’ Kughato Sukhei 
and the former ‘Defence Minister’ 
Kaito Sema, both of whom were 
opposed to letting China meddle 
in the affairs of the Nagas. 

The matter came up before the 
January Convention of the NNC. 
Kevichusa, who attended the Con- 


vention as an invitee, warned 
Phizo’s followers that Chinese 
help or recognition of Naga 


independence would not only fail 
to bring peace to Nagaland, but 
would lead to a new war “eaactly 
in the nature of the war in Vict- 
nam, bringing total ruin to our 
land.” Daiho, a Mao Naga and 
former Finance Minister of Mani- 
pur, also vehemently opposed the 
ill-advised move. He accused its 
proponents of misguiding the 
Naga people, of exposing them 
to the danger of Chinese enslave- 
ment. He was howled dowa and 
had to leave the Convention, The 
advocates of alliance with Peking 
won the day. 

Their argument was quite 
simple and plausible. 1f India 
was not becoming Communist 
for all the military help she was 
receiving from the Səvie: Union, 
they countered with remarkable 
verisimilitude, why should some 
people raise hell over the ques- 
tion of seeking Chinese military 
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aid? The Nagas would take only - 


the arms, not communism, from 
China: and then, was not the 
Naga society already communist, 
inasmuch as there was no class- 
difference in it? 

This was quite convincing to 
the majority of participants in 
the Convention who chose to 
ignore the obvious difference 
between a sovereign country 
taking help from a friendly power 
to strengthen her defences against 
aggression and a secessionist 
group seeking foreign help to 
break away from the mother 
country. 

All these arguments and coun- 
ter-arguments, however, had an 
air of unreality about them, 
since the Convention could only 
rubber stamp what had already 
become a fait accompli, Indeed, 
negotiations with China had 
gone along way and the Chinese 
had spelt out their terms for 
‘supporting the rebel cause. While 
details of the terms given by 
Peking were a closely-guarded 
secret, itis understood that the 
Chinese insisted upon a public 
statement by the ‘Federal Govern- 
ment’ that no further talks would 
be held with the Government of 
India and a commitment that 
hostilities would be resumed. 

Officials in Nagaland and 
Manipur are perturbed over the 
possible repercussions of Chinese 
involvement in the Naga tangle 
on the law and order situation. 
They also admit that plugging 
all the loopholes in the border is 
well-nigh impossible. 

There are three routes to 
China. The first isin the southerly 
direction: through Manipur and 
Mizo Hills into East Pakistan 
and thence to China. 

The second is in the north- 
easterly direction: through the 
Tirap Frontier Division of the 
NEFA into north Burma and 
then on to the adjoining Chinese 
territory. The Burmese Govern- 
ment’s hold on the northern part 
of the country is very weak and 
the area is practically under the 
control of the pro-Peking Kachin 

. Insurrection Army. They co- 
operate with the Naga rebels and 
escort them to China. 

The third routeis easterly: 
crossing the border of Nagaland 


. _ over to Burma, then moving up 
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north and finally into China. 
That part of Burma which is 
contiguous to Nagaland is in- 
habited by the Burmese Nagas. 
‘Burmese’ Naga is only a nomen- 
clature and does not signify any 
physical or racial difference, The 
entire region is an ‘open’ area, 
people on both sides moving 


freely across the international 
border. 
Reports are current that 


early in April there is likely to be 
a meeting in Peking of the Under- 
ground Nagas, the rebel Mizos, 
the rebel Karens and Chinese. If 
this takes place, one may 
anticipate some sort of Co- 
ordinated strategy of strength 
among the leaders of these tribal 
people. In such a situation, if 
the various tribal people in the 
NEFA would remain quiet. 

The terrain presents formid- 
able difficulties to the security 
forces in checking unauthorized 
border crossing. The rebels, 
moving in small bands, can 
wade through rivulets, find their 
way through the densest forests 
and scale hills of any description. 
No natural barrier is insurmoun- 
table to them, whereas the 
mobility of an army which has 
been trained mainly for positional 
warfare is often slowed down or 
brought to a halt in the face of 
such barriers. 

One has also to note the 
inefficiency of the different agen- 
cies meant to cambat rebel 
activities, and the lack of co- 
ordination between them. Not 
very long ago, Intelligence came 
to know that in violation of the 
ceasefire terms, the ‘Federal 
Army’ had opened a number of 
camps in certain parts of Mani- 
pur where preparations were 
afoot tosend a large batch, of 
volunteers to China. Acting on 
the report, the army authorities 
decided to make a surprise raid 
on the camps. 

But ‘Federal’ Intelligence 
seems to have got the scent of it. 
The local men contacted their 
‘headquarters’, somewhere in 
Nagaland. Quick came the reply 
from the Underground GHQ: 
We are reorganizing the army set- 
up and are going to send our men 
to China. Resistance now will 
spoil our chances of success, 
Vacate the camps and withdraw. 


By the time army authorities 
took the decision the camps had 
been abandoned. The security 
forces surrounded them only to 
find not a soul stirring anywhere 
inthe vicinity. The operation 
ended before it could start. 

The assurance of “massive” 
Chinese help has boosted up the 
sagging morale of the Under- 
ground. Another little known 
factor is the profound impression 
the Vietnam war is making on 
them. They are closely watching 
it and drawing their own lessons 
from the heroic battle of the 
Vietnamese, the shattering blows 
they are dealing to the world’s 
mightiest imperialism, the im- 
pressive victories they are scoring. 
All this has encouraged them 
to take a more bellicose stance. 
Fresh recruitment to the ‘Federal 
Army’ is going onina big way. 
New campsare being set up in 
disregard of the ceasefire terms. 
There is every likelihood that the 
Underground would try to dis- 
turb the General Elections sche- 
duled to be held next year. If 
they do, it may well spark off a 
full-scale conflagration. Some 
obsevrers do not rule out the 
possibility of_an earlier flare-up, 
if they get sufficient arms in near 
future. 

An uneasy peace reigns in 
Nagaland. Violence is in the air. 
The Church leaders, the ‘middle’ 
leaders, the State Government 
and the common people, all 
alike are worried about the days 
lying ahead. The Church leaders 
have failed to prevent the Under- 
ground from striking a deal with 
China. So far they could wield 
considerable influence over the 
Naga masses and no political 
leadership could hope to win 
public support by setting itself 
in opposition to the Church. 
Now the authority of the Church 
leaders has been challeng:d and 
undermined. They are wonder- 
ing how far the new situation is 
going to affect the Church and 
the Christian movement. 

The moderate leaders like 
Kevichusa are equally disturbed 
but having voluntarily dissolved 
their Democratic Party some 
years ago, they find it difficult 
to intervene effectively. Some 
of them, including Kevichusa 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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COUT HAT we have learnt from 
these collaborators of ours 
is forceful, persuasive, technic for 
exceptional profits”, said Dr K.M. 
Parikh at a Bombay symposium on 
“Foreign collaboration and Indus- 
trial licensing in the Pharmaceu- 
tical Industry” organised by the 
Indian Drug Manufacturers 
Association (IDMA) on March 
14. Dr Yusuf Hamid was more 
outspoken. Foreign participa- 
tion he said, “is leading us gra- 
dually from political indepen- 
dence to economic dependence,” 
These are not the opinions of 
disgruntled Leftists or flaming 
revolutionaries, but of representa- 
tives of a sector of conservative 
Indian businessmen. I do not 
have too much faith in the Indian 
businessman’s patriotism when 
that sentiment conflicts with 
profits. In fact, the complaint of 
IDMA members really is that 
too “large a slice of cake is given 
to the foreign companies.” The 
facts and arguments they have 
individually and collectively pre- 
sented to the Tariff Commission 
now inquiring into high prices of 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, con- 
stitute a formidable indictment 
of self-destructive policy the 
Government has been blindly and 
mulishly pursuing. 
A brief paper on “Foreign 
. Collaboration in the Chemical 
Industry” published in the Re- 
, serve Bank Bulletin (November 
1964, pp 1381-1389) said that 
“the normal policy of the Govern- 
ment of India is to restrict for- 
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eign collaboration to those cases 
which bring in technological 
know-how into the country such 
as is not available here; at the 
same time care is taken to see 
that the terms of the collabora- 
tion agreements are not too one- 
rous.” In practice both these 
conditions have been knocked out 
and the policy has been left with 
no feet to stand on. 

Although the Reserve Bank 
paper figures rather prominently 
in all discussion of the subject by 
the trade, I have not relied on it 
too much, because it is in the 
nature of a sample survey. 
Secondly, itis out of date and 
the Bank has persuarded itself or 
has been prevailed upon not to 
follow up the inquiries. It is 
enough to cite one set of damag- 
ing facts from the paper. Dur- 
ing the years 1956-57 to 1962-63, 
the total capital invested by the 
foreign participants of 86 Chemi- 
cal and Pharmaceutical concerns 
involved in collaboration agree- 
ments studied, was Rs 14.87 
crores. Their remittances on 
account of dividends, royalties, 
and technical services, during the 
same period amounted to Rs 
13.28 crores. In other words, by 
then the foreign collaborators 
had nearly got back all their 
investment. The drain has con- 
tinued and will continue. 

It will continue as long as 
their interests are protected by 
banning imports on the one hand 
and not controlling prices on the 
other. The IDMA has submit- 
ted to the Tariff Commission data 
showing the imported landing 
cost with customs duty of certain 
drugs (predevaluation) and the 
price the indigenous manufacturer 


End This Dependence 


is charging. While Vitamin C 
can be imported for Rs 34 per 
kg, Sarabhais sell it at Rs 73.75, 
Vitamin B 12 could be got for 
Rs 65 per gm while Merck Sharpe 
& Dohme market it at Rs 221.45 
per gm. Vitamin B6 can be 
imported at Rs 350 per kg: Sara- 
bhais sell it at Rs 800. The 
imported price of Chloro Todo 
Hydroxyquinoline and Niketha- 
mide will be Rs 35 and Rs 70 
per kg respectively; Atul-Ciba 
sell it at Rs 96 and Rs 160 res- 
pectively. 

The most amazing part of the 
business is that the firms which 
are allowed to manufacture the 
drugs because of their patent 
rights sell the same drugs at 
higher prices here. Hoechst which 
sells Tolbutamide in many 
European countries at the equiva- 
lent of 1.85 dollars for 50 tab- 
lets sells it in India at 3.57 dol- 
lars. 

The Haffkine Institute which 
manufactures the same drug 
extensively used by diabetics, on 
a small, pilot plant scale is able 
to sell it at nearly a fifth of the 
price; but has not been allowed 
to increase its production, on the 
somewhat spurious ground that a 
research institute should not 
take on the burdens of manu- 
facture. On July 13 last year, 
Dr Rafiq Zakaria, Maharashtra’s 
Minister for Public Health, told 
the State Legislative Assembly 
that the functions of the Insti- 
tute would be bifurcated and the 
manufacturing part taken over by 
anew company. The project has 
not materialised so far only 
because of the usual dilatory 
methods of Government. 

The real basis of this concern 
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for “pure research” may be. the 
fear caused by the fact that the 
Institute has occasionally shown 
up the rapacity of business inte- 
rests. A glaring instance is narra- 
ted by Maj Gen S.S. Sokhey in 
the article in The Economic Week- 
ly—December 18, 1965, to which 
I had referred in the second arti- 
cle. of this series. (Mainstream 
—March 30, page 32.) He narra- 
tes how when sulphathiozole first 
came on the market in the early 
1940’s, it was soldat Rs 800 a 
pound from chemist shops. The 
Institute was able to produce it 
by another non-patent process at 
Rs 17a pound in semi-commer- 
cial quantities, and was able to 
supply it to Bombay hospitals at 
Rs 20. The arrangement still 
continues, but the quantity is like 
a drop in the ocean. 

To return to the examples of 
international predatory policies 
of the pharmaceutical firms 
allowed to run wild here, IDMA 
has given the instance of Chlor- 
propamide (60 tablets—250 mg) 
which is sold by Pfizer at the 
equivalent of 1.41 dollars in Italy. 
The same firm sells the same 
drug in India at four dollars. 
Similarly Cyanamid sells Aureo- 
mycin and Tetracyclin (Acromycin) 
at 1.19 dollars (16 caps—250 gm) 
in Argentina, The same drugs 
are sold in India by Lederle at 
the equivalent of 6.92 dollars and 
6.52 dollars respectively. 

The second aspect of the 
prices is the extreme variations 
between different manufacturers. 
Two items will suffice to illustrate 
this point. Isoniazid is used in 
long-term treatment of tubercu- 
losis. Ina period of two years 
a minimum of over 2,000 tablets 
will be needed for the course. 
Hence the need for cheapness. It 
is mostly the poor that suffer 
from TB. But_the prices of this 
drug in its different brand names 
varies from a maximum retail 
price of Rs 1.75 to Rs 3.59. 
Similarly multivitamin drops, 
extensively used in many forms 
of weakness and in convalescence 
varies from one rupee to Rs 7.10. 
The highest price, as one can 
expect, is of Parke Davis. 

To be fair, I must cite the 
opinion of an independent physi- 
cian, about the efficacy of these 
different drugs, particularly Chlo- 
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remphenicol. As the public 
hospitals obtain their drug sup- 
plies on the lowest tender basis, 
they stock mostly low-price 
drugs. Hospital doctors/ often 
find these are not effective and 
the patients are advised to buy 
drugs like P & D’s Chloromy- 
cetin. The odd point is that the 
Drugs Controller certifies all the 
drugs, and the hospitals base 
their acceptance on such certifi- 
cates. 

It is obvious that the Drug 
Controller’s testing is very limi- 
ted in range and usefulness. This 
has great relevance to the ques- 
tion of abolishing brand names, 
one of the issues being consider- 
ed by the Tariff Commission. If 
brand names are to go, and drugs 
sold under generic names only, 
the products of all firms must be 
equally effective. This will mean 
a great improvement in testing 
procedures. The Drug Control 
machinery will have to extend to 
clinical testing in hospitals and 
not merely chemical analysis for 
composition. The Pharmaceuti- 
cal industry is fond of bragging 
that in its field there is no com- 
petitiveness in prices, only in 


quality. The interests of Public’ 


Health demand that when the 
prices are made competitive, the 
effectiveness of the drugs is not 
destroyed or lowered. 

While canvassing medical 
opinion on some of the points 
made in these articles (doctors 
seem to be unaware of the econo- 
micor policy aspects of drugs 
manufacture) I heard a com- 
plaint against our import policy 
from another angle. In its attempts 
to give the industry a sheltered 
market, the Commerce Ministry 
has banned imports. The import 
bans however, tend to be indis- 
criminate and cover even valu- 
able drugs not manufactured here. 
Aninstance cited was of Pen- 
britin, a very powerful derivative 
of Pencillin. , The indiscriminate 
use of anti-biotics has resulted in 
diug resistance in many patients. 
In such cases Penbritin is a life- 
saving drug needed in hospital 
practice. But it is unavailable 
except in minute quantities at 
high prices in the black market. 
This aspect is for consideration 
by the Health Ministry whose 
decisions should prevail over that 


of the Commerce Ministry in the 
import of precious drugs—and 
not only for VIPs. 

To return to the Tariff Com- 
mission, the primary question it 
has to tackle is of prices. The 
abolition of brand names is inci- 
dental. The Commission is now 
in its final stages of work. If it 
makes any bold recommenda- 
tions, as seems likely because of 
the weight of evidence before it, 
a noncealed struggle will begin at 
different echelons of Government 
to sabotage or water down the 
recommendations. 

The fate of the recommenda- 
tions of the Monopoly Commission 
should serve as a warning. Its 
most important recommendation 
was that no more licenses should 
be given to the 75 top Industrial 
houses it listed. Yet, Tatas and 
Birlas, who lead the parade of 
monopolists, continue to get all 
the licenses they want. Sri J.R.D. 
Tata had to make only one speech 
proposing an Ammonia-based 
Fertiliser complex at Mithapur, 
for the entire previous policy in this 
matter to come tumbling down. 

A Secretaries’ committee sud- 
denly discovered that even the 
facts in regard to the import and 
price of Ammonia and local 
availability of Naptha so far 
proclaimed as God’s Truth was 
all wrong. The Tata Plan must 
go through in the national inte- 
rest. Who would dare to say 
that Tata interests are any diffe- 
rent from that of the Nation? To 
accommodate the Tatas, the 
Dharamsi Morarji project, also 
based on imported Ammonia, 
which had been rejected earlier 
as not being in our best interests, 
had to be revived and set on its 
feet. 

Given a bureaucratic and 
ministerial structure that shivers 
if a Tata glares and grovels if a 
Birla frowns, there are bound to 
be fears about any radical recom- 
mendations that the Tariff Com- 
mission may pick up the courage 
to make. The Sarabhais may not 
have the reach of the Tatas and 
Birlas, but in their own field, 
they and their friends have enough 
pull to have their own way. It 
becomes the duty of fearless Lef- 
tist and Independent Members of 
Parliament to ensure that any 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Testing Time For Democracy 


P. N. SAPRU 


After twentiyfive purposeful years in parliamentary life, Sri Sapru 
has retired from Rajya Sabha this month. On March 28, he made his 
farewell speech to Rajya Sabha. Because of its pointed significance in 
the context of current national developments, Mainstream publishes 
below the bulk of its text. 


Is the days of national struggle 

weswore by democracy and 
social justice and the democratic 
structure which we framed for 
this country was of a quasi-fede- 
ral character with a strong uni- 
tary basis. 

There are certain tests by 
which-democracy must be recog- 
nised. Firstly, in order to be 
democracy, all adults should have 
equal share in choosing the 
people who will represent them in 
the Legislature. 


The second important point . 


to be remembered is that there 
should be active participation of 
the people in the functioning of 
the Government. I regret to say 
that so far as this active partici- 
pation is concerned, our Govern- 
ment has considered it desirable 
to abolish the jury system and we 
have not been able to, associate. 
I was saying that it was desirable 
‘to actively associate the people 
with the administration of justice, 
and for that reason J think that 
an experiment of people’s courts 
should be tried. It can be fitted 
into the framework of our judi- 
cial system. We must have trade 
union, cooperative and social 
welfare activities, and above all, 
political parties which will help 
to educate our electorate in 
choosing those who wili govern 
for them. 
Another vital requirement is 
that those who arein a minority 
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must be prepared to submit to 
the will of the majority. This 
means that there should be some 
spirit of cooperation between the 
majority party and the minority 
party. The use of force for 
making the minorities submit to 
the will of the majority is ruled 
out. Equally, the minorities too 
must remember that it is their 
duty not to defy authority, for, 
the dangers of disobedience of 
orders duly promulgated in 
accordance with the Constitution 
are greater than those of other 
disobedience. I do not say that 
there is no place for the cons- 
cientious objector. But then if 
I defy a law then I must be pre- 
pared to submit cheerfully to the 
penalties imposed for doing so. 
Equally incumbent is an obliga- 
tion on the part of the majority 
to use its powers wisely and 
not make it appear that it is the 
monarch of all it surveys. 

A further thing which distin- 
guishes democracy from authori- 
tarian rule is that the Govern- 
ment is subject to criticism in a 
democracy and the Government 
must give opportunity to all those 
who are critical of it and wish 
to propagate their ideas in order 
that they may be able to change 
the Government. 

Finally, I would say that no 
democracy can afford to neglect 
the economic and social structure 
which determines the life of a 


people. Ministers must know 
how to give orders ond control 
their civil services without mak- 
ing them feel thatthey are only 
interested in carrying out their 
policies. Backward classes and 
minorities must have a place in 
the social structure to make them- 
selves felt. The education that 
the State provides must also be 
such as to develop the intelli- 
gence and the critical faculties of 
its subjects. 

What has happened in Uttar 
Pradesh and certain other parts 
of the country makes one feel 
that we have yet to learn these 
lessons. We talk of secularism 
and think in terms of communa- 
lism and casteism even in choos- 
ing those who will represent us 
in our Legislatures. 

It is a matter of sorrow that 
there should be Presidential Rule 
which is not distinguishable from 
authoritarian rule, in a State 
which provided leadership in the 
past for this great country of 
ours. We have to do som: heart- 
searching whether we have pro- 
vided the right atinosphere for 
the functioning of democracy and 
whether we have not made our- 
selves too dependent on the 
power of wealth and the monied 
classes for the functioning of our 
democratic structure. 

I make these observations 
because I hate Presidential rule 
and I consider it inconsistent with 
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the true notions which must 
govern a quasi-federal structure 
such as ours, J am free to con- 
fess that if I were framing the 
Constitution in our country I 
would do away with Presidential 
Rule altogether. That I think is 
inconsistent with true federalism. 
You will not find any provision 
for Presidential Rule in any of 
the federal countries of the world. 
There is no country with a fede- 
ral or quasi-federal structure which 
provides for Presidential Rule. 

It is may I say, the search for 
a strong Centre which led to the 
partition of India and it is the 
search for a stronger Centre 
which may yet lead to further 
disintegration in a multi-lingual 
and multi-racial country such as 
ours. 

I think the problems with 
which UP was confronted required 
a mid-term poll and no party 
should be placed at an advantage 
by clever manipulation and mano- 
euvrings on the part of wealthier 
parties in a positlon of advantage 
over others. Coalitions cannot be 
ruled out in a democracy but they 
must be based upon principles 
and not a desire to hang on to 
power under all circumstances. 
I think what we are witnessing is 
that men change from one party 
to the other for the sake of mini- 
sterships and the ruling party 
itself is not averse to this. They 
give preference to defects and yet 
they talk of the unethical charac- 
ter of defection. I wish there- 
fore that the Union Government 
should take the earliest steps pos- 
sible to get rid of Presidential 
Rule and Governors must be 
taught that they are not auto- 
crats or benevolent despots but 
heads of States whose duty it is 
to be completely impartial and 
neutral in conducting negotiations 
resulting in the formation of a 
Government after elections. 

Democracy is a system which 
is based on the concept of con- 
sent, majority rule and free dis- 
cussion, Ihave often felt that 
perbaps the British type of demo- 
cracy does not suit the genius of 
our people. It may be that the 
genius of our people can be better 
reflected in some type of Pre- 
sidential Government but I hesi- 
tate to think in terms of Pre- 
sidential Government for this 
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country because the checks and 
balances will be forgotten and the 
Presidents will tend to become des- 
pots and it may weil be that some 
national hero will be elected or 
some national hero’s relation will 
be elected as President because 
our electorate is an illiterate elec- 
torate and it does not know 
how to choose between the right 
type of persons and the wrong 
type of persons. We have to 
create an atmosphere or climate 
for. democracy and one of the 
things which I have regretted 
is that our Central leadership has 
failed to realise how important it 
is not only to act impartially but 
to seem to do so. 

I do not say that’ we have not 
got men of stature at the Centre. 
Wedo have some men of very 
great stature at the Centre. But 
whatI say is that the Central 
leadership has failed to recognise 
that itis a changing India which 
they have now to deal with. 
There is no case in my opinion 
for dismissing a Ministry which 
enjoys the confidence of the legi- 
slature but which is suffering 
from internal strains and stresses, 
swing to inherent contradictions 
in the ideologies of the parties 
which are supporting it. Even 
the Congress is not free from 
such inherent contradictions and 
the differences between its Right 
and the Left are as great as those 
in any other party. 

Uttar Pradesh has not made 
any marked progress during the 
twenty years of its existence in 
improving the standards of the 
vast mass of its people and in 
removing disparities of wealth 
and income, disparities which 
constitute a disgrace to our social 
system and which make life for 
the average man not a joyous 
adventure but a misery. The 
conflict between the haves and 
the havenots will continue and 
in my opinion justifiably so until 
the haves are prepared to part 
with some of the good things 
which they value and which they 
do not mind being denied to the 
havenots. 

As I see the situation in this 
country we have a revolutionary 
situation but the revolution will 
not take place; what we are in 
for, unless we can provide good 
leadership based upon ethical 


principles, is chaos, anarchy, 
communal disturbances, racial 
conflicts and disintegration of the 
country. We witness in Uttar Pra- 
desh a fall in our educational 
standards. I do not equate educa- 
tional standard with one’s know- - 
ledge of the English language. 
We have attached no importance 
in Uttar Pradesh to basic scho- 
larship and the working classes 
because we have done little in 
this direction. Governments in 
Uttar Pradesh have failed to give 
thought and attention to these 
problems. They are only clever 
at manoeuvring things. They 
have learned to perfection the art 
of manoeuvring things. They 
are good organisational people 
but they are not statesmen and 
they have failed to rise to the 
level demanded of statesmen. 

- Often I have felt that there is 
much validity in the criticism by 
parties opposed to us. We do 
not mind giving to our Princes 
heavy Privy Purses but we mind 
giving justice to the clerk in our 
offices and establishments and 
the peasants in our fields. This 
is not my conception of a radical 
socialism which in a society of 
haves and havenots has to aim 
at social justice. In my opinion, 
President’s Rule must end as early 
as possible but in such a manner 
as not to give an edge to any 
political party which has wealth 
and the support of vested inte- 
rests in the country. 

Deeds based on no principles 
are not going to create a climate 
for the proper functioning of 
democracy. Nobody in history 
has ever been able to predict 
when a revolution will take place 
and it will be the height of un- 
wisdom on our part not to read 
the signs of the times correctly. 
It will be the height of unwisdom 
on our part to imagine that we 
can put matters right by resorting 
to Presidential Rule or authorita- 
rian rule. Even during the worst 
periods of British rule, we used to 
have some sort of Legislative 
Assemblies. Today we have no 
Legislative Assemblies except for 
certain purposes. In UP the 
Assembly has been suspended. 
We have no Assembly to guide 
and advise the Governor. 

Finally, I would say that 
party managers with connections 
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with the well-to-do sections of 
the community cannot neces- 
sarily make good statesmen. They 
cannot necessarily make good 
administrators. They cannot 
necessarily inspire confidence and 
respect in the Services. They do 
not inspire respect in the com- 
mon man or the intellectual who 
counts in a community. I think 
it is not right for our party 
managers to drag the services 
into the vortex of political 
controversies. There are dangers 
in doing so. I speak with know- 
ledge when I say that there is a 
tendency on the part of our 
political managers—not perhaps 
at the Centre—but in the States, 
to rely upon their Secretaries and 
other civil servants and to be the 
patron of this civil servant or that 
civil servant, and the civil servant 
does things which they want to 
be done for their benefit and for 
the benefit of the classes in which 
they are interested. 


I have spoken with some heat 
about things which are happening 
in Uttar Pradesh, because I love 
Uttar Pradesh and I am not 
seeing the State grow in stature. 
I know that we had at one time 
some leaders of eminence from 
UP. We had Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malviya, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, 
Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Govind 
Ballabh Pant, all of them from 
UP. We had men of their 


stature and I am only talking of | 


Congress leaders, but today I 
think we have men of mediocrity, 
mediocres, who are not capable 
of thinking straight, of acting 
straight and it is a difficult thing 
for any organisation to deal with 
these men. The Opposition too 
has to change, to adopt tactics, 
which will suit the requirements 
of dealing with men who are in 
power or who wish to be in 
power. I think that we have in 
UP and for that matter in large 
parts of the country where there 
is Presidential Rule, a demoralised 
set of people who are our bosses 
and who wish the revival of 
of autocracy in this country. 


I would like to conclude with 
these remarks of Harold Laski, 
in his American Democracy: 


“The State machine must not 
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only seem to have ideas in which 
it can act; -it must have those 
ideas and it must succeed in 
attracting to itself, whether the 
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State is large or small, leaders 
who have the power to makcit 
significant in the national state of 
politics.” 


Revolt in France’s Island Colonies 
SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


TH revolt against injustice and 
poverty is beginning to shake 
the foundations of the power 
structure in France’s- island 
colonies—those located in the 
Caribbean (Martinique and 
Guadeloup) and the Reunion, 
off the coast of Madagascar. 

This fight was recently high- 
lighted and dramatized before the 
French public which rarely thinks 


about the problem when 18 
nationalist militants of the 
Guadeloup were brought on 


trial in Paris last month for 
advocating the right of self-deter- 
mination for their people. At 
the centre of the attempted but 
unsuccessful legal frameup was 
the broad-based anti-colonialist 
group known as the GONG, 
which the French authorities on 
the island have been gunning for 
with particular venom these past 
few years. But the Paris verdict, 
in the eyes of most observers and 
the defendants themselves, 
represented a significant conces- 
sion to widespread anti-colonia- 
list public opinion in France: 
12 defendants were acquitted and 
9 received suspended sentences. 
The well-informed Paris even- 
ing newspaper, Le Monde, inter- 
preted this result as a partial 
victory for the Guadeloupian 
patriots, who in fact were accused 
of nothing more nor less than 
“separatism’”—the word used by 
the prosecution to describe their 
efforts to win support for the 
idea that the Guadeloupians 
should rule themselves. Le 
Monde pointed out that the Court 
rejected the demands of the 
prosecution for stiff sentences out 
of fear of turning the defendants 


into “martyrs” in the public eye 
and giving their cause extra 
publicity in France. ‘The court, 
by its verdict, reduced to more 
modest proportions an affair 
which it was not particularly 
happy to be confronted with,” 
was the way Le Mond: summed 
it up. 

Despite the French Govern- 
ment’s talk of ‘de-coloniz wien” 
and its fairly strong criticism of 
the American war in Vietnam, 
the struggle against extreme 
economic exploitation, racial dis- 
crimination, political oppression 
and arbitrary rule is continuous 
and unremitting in Guadeloup. 
and the other island colonics, 
In Paris a few days after the 
trial, Gerard Olivier, one of the ac- 
quitted defendants, anda school- 
master in Guadeloup, explained 
to me that “the trial was a spot- 
light turned on the situation that 
exists in the Antilles. ft showed 
up the hypocrisy of a regime that 
calls for the autonomy of Quebec 
but refuses to carry through 
decolonization in the Caribbean.” 

In a calm and even tone of 
voice, Olivier pointed out to me 
that.“‘the trial aroused tremendous 
interest among the French demo- 
cratic forces. For the first time 
thousands in France became 
aware of our national aspirations 
and of the brutal repressive 
colonial policies of the French 
Government and the local autho- 
rities in the Antilles. The fairly 
lenient verdict was certainly duc, 
in large measure, to the pressure 
of public opinion, But the fight 
for freedom will be long and 
hard,” he concluded, “and the 
future is uncertain.” 
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Olivier was optimistic so far 
as the long-term prospects for 
eventual liberation are concerned, 
although he has no illusions about 
the present situation, and the 
difficulties of finding an early 
solution. For him, there can be 
“no peace jn the island until the 
people govern themselves. He 
also pointed out that the fight 
-against French colonialism is at 
the same time a fight against US 
imperialism, which has extensive 
investments in the Antilles, and 
that the French authorities defend 
the frequently intermingled 
American and French interests 
against the developing national 
movement which fundamentally 
aims at eventually turning the 
resources and riches of the area 
over to thecommunity.as awhole. 

The economic and social con- 
ditions existing in Guadeloup 
were vividly and carefully des- 
cribed in a document prepared 
for the court by the 18 defen- 
dants. The statement punctures 
the legal fiction that the Guade- 
loup and the other island colo- 
nies are, in fact, nothing more 
nor less than French departments, 
in the same sense as the various 
sub-divisions of metropolitan 
France. The “shameless exploita- 
tion of the black people” is 
castigated along’ with the “repa- 
triation of enormous profits 
which are never reinvested in 
Guadeloup.”’ Telling figures like 
the following are cited : 49 per 
cent of the arableland is owned 
by 04/100 of the owners. There 
are 40,000 unemployed in a 
potential working population of 
140,000 persons, This state of 
affairs is described in the docu- 
ment as the result of the “‘delibe- 
rate intention of the French 
authorities to keep the Guade- 
loupians ina permanent condi- 
tion of mendacity, the better to 
corrupt them, buy their votes and 
hold them in subjection.” 

The proclamation effectively 
debunks the so-called “aid of the 
French State to Guadeloup’’, 
pointing out that “the sums 
earmarked for investment in the 
island pass directly from the 
-Ministerial Offices to the Parisian 
headquarters of the companies 
that exploit Guadeloup.”’ 

The document also denounces 
the political oppression that 
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accompanies the economic ex- 
ploitation, the prevalence of 
electoral fraud, the exorbitant 
power of the prefects representing 
the French Government, the 
stifling of free expression and the 
deliberate attempt to depersona- 
lize the Guadeloupians. All this, 
concludes the document, has not 
prevented the emergence of a 
strong national sentiment and the 
spreading demand for the crea- 
tion of a “Guadeloupian state 
which would enable the people 
to become owners of the land 
and the other means of produc- 
tion and would thus promote the 
development of the country in an 


. atmosphere of popular enthu- 


siasm.”’ 

The conditions that exist in 
Guadeloup are duplicated in the 
tiny island of Reunion, near 
Madagascar off the eastern Coast 
of Africa. Paul Verges, chairman 
of the Communist Party of 
Reunion—the leading (and only) 
anti-colonialist force in the 
island—was in Paris recently to 
testify in the trial of the Guade- 
loupians. “As in the Antilles, we 
in the Reunion live on a one- 
crop economy,” he explained to 
me. “Sugar accounts for 89 per 
cent of the island’s exports. And 
the sugar magnates who invest 
in Reunion also control, through 
their powerful lobby in Paris and 
their local agents, the political 
life of the island. As in the 
Antilles, the original population 
has been virtually eliminated and 
supplanted by Africans, Indians, 
Indo-Chinese and others who 
have been brought there to work 
for the colonial masters, But 
in the course of the continual 
resistance against the material 
and spiritual effects of colonia- 
lism over the past three centuries, 
we have developed a strong sense 
of nationhood.” | 

Verges explained that the 
Similarities between life in the 
Reunion today under the Gaul- 
list colonial administration and 
the conditions that prevailed in 
Batista’s pre-revolutionary Cuba 
are so marked that today’s 
Socialist Cuba has become a 
symbol of hope and a beacon 
for the people of Reunion. “The 
eyes of the exploited are fixed on 
Cuba, with its new socialist 
democracy, its more equitable 


distribution of wealth, its free- 
dom from US control and domi- 
nation. The news of the yearly 
Cuban sugarcrop is watched with 
intense interest by the partisans 
of freedom as well as by the 
colonial agents. When the crop 
is good, our side rejoices, when 
it is bad, there is rejoicing among 
our enemies.” 

Verges pointed out that the 
Communist Party—the single 
mass political opposition organi- 
zation in the island—couples the 
demand for “autonomy” of the 
island and the right of self-deter- 
mination with an economic and 
social programme explicitly call- 


ing for nationalization of the 
sugar industry and agrarian 
reform. “Political freedom is 


only an empty shell,” he declar- 
ed, “unless the people win effec- 
tive control over the resources 
and land.” 

“For this reason, “continued 
Verges, “the colonial authorities 
do all in their power to stifle our 
activities, intimidate our follow- 
ers, and steal the elections by 
force or fraud. When the work- 
ers, under the Party’s leadership, 
demonstrate for better living con- 
ditions they are brutally beaten 
and imprisoned by the hundreds.” 

Like Olivier, Verges finds that 
the US and French imperialists 
are in reality basically united 
against the forces of socialism 
and national freedom. As an 
example of this collusion, he 
cites the following incident: 
“Recently we got wind of the 
fact that an American plane, on 
its way to Vietnam, was due to 
stop off in Reunion for a few 
days. Weput up posters over 
the walls of the capital denounc- 
ing American imperialism and 
its dirty war in Vietnam, and 
calling upon the people to 
demonstrate actively their soli- 
darity with the Vietnamese. But 
the Gaullist police lost no time 
running around the city tearing 
down these posters. The so- 
called Franco-American differen- 
ces obviously have their limits.” 

Thus, from the Caribbean to 
the island of the Reunion, the 
fight against French colonialism 
is under way, and it is every- 
where at the same time a fight 
against that powerful “rival” 
force—American neo-colonialism. 
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WEST BENGAL 


Strategy for Sweeping Left Victory 


S. KUMAR 


T# last General Election produced a significant 

advance for the Left parties in West Bengal. 
Even though they were split and in a number of 
constituencies campaigned fiercely against each other, 
the people of West Bengal, fed up with the Con- 
gress rule, voted in favour of the Left parties. The 
electors put the Left partiesto a trial—whether to 
listen to the people’s mandate and forge a United 
Front to carry out vitally needed economic, political 
and social tasks, or to continue the luxury of division 
among themselves. 

It is now more than a year since the Left parties 
gave a positive response to the people’s mandate. 
In the course of that year, just as they had begun to 
have a certain acquaintance with the task of running 
the administration, they were faced with defections 
which began the long period of political instability, 
and popular mobilization against the Ghosh 
Ministry. The political clock has now finally moved 
the full circle in one year, with the official announce- 
ment of new elections to be held in November 1968. 

While the political parties are slowly gathering 
together their thoughts on how to face the mid-term 
election, it may be useful to look back in some 
detail into the-lessons of the last election and to see 


RESULTS OF 


TE analysis of the election results is based on the 

details in the Election Commission’s Report ọn the 
General Elections in India, 1967. The data on the 
number of votes and seats received by various parties 
and their relative shares in the total are shown 
in Table 1. It suggestsa number of important 
conclusions. 

1. As shownia Table 1, the Congress received 
5.2 million votes, or 41 per cent of the total. In 
comparison, the Left parties (CPM, CPI, FB, SSP, 
PSP and Bangla Congress), although they were not 
united during the election, received a total of nearly 
5.5 million votes, or over 43 per cent of the total. 
Moreover, more than half the number of Indepen- 
dents were supported by -the Left parties. This 
means that the parties constituting the Left fronts 
and the Independents supported by them obtained a 
larger vote than the Congress. They had thus be- 
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whether they yeild any pointers for the next one. 
Such an inquiry would also help provide preliminary 
answers to a number of questions such as: What 
is the election outlook ? Can the Left parties win? 
How large would be their margin of victory? Are there 
possibilities of the victory being an overwhelming 
one ? What needs to be done to turn this possibility 
into a reality? What would be the nationwide 
importance of such a victory ? In short, the enquiry 
could help understand the main elements in the 
election strategy for West Bengal in the months to 
come. 

In order to provide some answers to these ques- 
tions, it is useful to begin with the results of the last 
General Election, A detailed analysis of the elec- 
tion returns for the 280 constituencies suggests a 
number of important indications for the manner in 
which the forthcoming election needs to be approach- 
ed. After an analysis of these results, this study 
turns to assessing the prospects for the mid-term poll 


` under a number of simplifying assumptions. It needs 


no emphasis that the main purpose of this inquiry is 
not to forecast the events with precision, but’ to 
explore the elements that are likely to play a domi- 
nant role in determining the outcome. 


I 
1967 ELECTION 


come the dominant factor in West Bengal’s political 
life—not merely as a powerful Opposition but as the 
determining influence. 

2. This trend was reflected to a somewhat 
smaller degree in the number of seats they received. 
Thus, for instance, the Congress with a smaller vote, 
in fact, received a slightly larger number of seats 
(127) than the seats (120) received by the Left parties. 

3. Among the Left parties, both the Communist 
Parties (CPI and CPM) received a slightly smaller 
share of seats (21 per cent) than their share in the 
popular vote (24.6 per cent). In comparison, the 
other parties shown under the broad label of Left 
parties received a slightly higher share of seats 
(21.8 per cent) compared with their share in popular 
vote (18.6 per cent). 

4. The last election showed clearly that the 
parties of the right, the Jan Sangh and the Swatan- 
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tra, have particularly no real foothold in West 
Bengal.. Each of them won no more than one seat, 
even though the Jan Sangh had contested as many 
as 58 and the Swatantra as many as 2! seats. 


TABLE I 


Votes polled and Seats won by Major Parties 
in West Bengal, 1967 


Parties Votes Seats 
p In Per Num- Per 
millions cent ber cent 
I. CONGRESS 5.21 41.1 127 45.4 


TI. -LEFT PARTIES 


CommunistParty (Marxist) 2.29 18.1 43 15.4 
Communist Party of India. 0.83 6.5 16 5.7 
Forward Bloc 0.56 44 13 4.6 
Samyukta Socialist Party 0.27 21 7 2.5 
Praja Socialist Party 0.24 19 —- 2.5 
Bangla Congress 1.29 10.2 34 12.1 


5.48 43.2 120 42.8 


II. OTHER PARTIES & INDEPENDENTS 


Swatantra Party 0.10 0.8 1 
Jan Sangh 0.17 1.3 1 07 
_ Independents* 1.71 13.5 31 11.1 
Grand Total 12.66 100.0 280 100.0 l 





*More than half the Independents were support- 
_ ed by the Left parties. 


(Source ; Election Commission, Report on the 
General Elections in India 1967, pp 110-119, 554-588) 


5. In order to assess the relative strength of the 
main political groups (Congress, Left Parties and 
Independents), it will be helpful to look carefully 
into the margin of votes with which each seat was 
won by them. The relevant information is shown in 
Table 2. - 


TABLE 2 
Distribution of Seats won according to the Margin of 


Votes received in the 1967 Elections in West Bengal 





Seats won by 
percentage of 
votes received 








' seat Congress. Left Indepen- 
T Fronts* dents** Total 
Number of Seats won 
I. Over 55 percent 16 43 10 69 
Il. 50 to 55 per cent 23 20- - 9 58 
HI. 40 to 50 per cent 60 33 iO 99 
IV. Under 40 per cent 28 `° 18 8 54 
127 120 33 280 
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` . 79, Bongaon 








Seats won by percen- 


tage of votes received Gon- Left Indepen- 
per seat gress Fronts dents Total 
. Share in per cent 

I. Over -55 per cent 12 36 30 25 

II. 50 to 55 per cent 19 22 27 21 

III. 40 to 50 per cent 47 27 18 35 

IV. Under 40 per cent 22 15 24 16 
100 100 100 100 





* Including CPM, CPI, SSP, PSP, FB- and 
Bangla Congress, but not including those “Indepen- 
dents” who were supported by these parties. 

** Includes one seat captured by the Jan Sangh 
and one by the Swatantra. 


Here, each seat won is shown against the 
margin of vote with which it was wonfor instance, 
over 55 per cent, 50-55 per cent, 40-50 per cent and 
under 40 per cent. According to the table, the Con- 
gress won only 39 seats obtaining an absolute 
majority of the votes. In sharp contrast, the parties 
constituting the Left fronts won as many as 69 seats 
with an absolute majority for the party under whose 
name the seat was contested. Moreover, some of 
the seats won by Independents with an absolute 
majority were also supported by the Left parties. 
Thus, it shows that only a little over 30 per cent of 
the seats won by the Congress should be considered 
safe seats, whereas the proportion of such safe seats 
for the Left parties was almost as high as 60 per 
cent. The proportion of safe seats was thus much 
larger for the Left parties than for the Congress, 

This also means that a large number of seats won 
by the Congress were secured by obtaining a plurality 
of the votes. This number amounted to 88 for the 
Congress, against only 51 for the parties constituting 
the Left front. 

6. The ability of the Congress to win a much 
higher proportion of its.seats through a plurality of 
the votes is explained by the fact that the Left 
parties opposing the Congress were united. This is 
quite clearly brought out by the fact that at least 29 
seats were won by the Congress even though in each 
particular contest in these constituencies, the Left 
parties as a group had obtained a majority of the 
votes: But since they were split, the Congress could 
carry the seats even though it obtained a smaller 
share of the votes than the combined. vote for the 
Left parties. The lesson of this particular pheno- 
menon is obvious. Once the Left parties present a 
united front, one could be fairly certain these 29 
seats will not be won by the Congress. These con- 
stituencies were: 


Constituencies Lost where Left Fronts had a 
Majority of Votes 


-6, Cooch Behar North 196. Bhagbanpur 
18. Jalpaiguri 197. Khajuri—SC 
198. Contai North 


87. Baduria 206. Keshpur—SC 
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98. Baruipur—SC 207. Garhbeta East—SC 
_ 122. Titagarh 219. Binpur—ST 
135, Kabithirtha 243, Sonamukhi—SC 
145. Sealdah 244, Hirapur 
151. Bally 245. Kulti 
155. Shibpur 246. Barabani 
163. Bagnan 250. Ukhra—SC 
173. Singur 258. Khandaghosh—SC 
177. Balagarh—SC 261. Memari 
178. Pandua < 269. Nanur—SC 
185. Chandrakona 


(Please note; The number prefixing thename of each 
constituency is the serial number given in the Election 
Commission’s Report on the General Elections in India, 
1967). 

7. There were 10 other constituencies, in which 
the Left fronts together had obtained a larger com- 
bined vote than the Congress, but the Congress was 
able to carry the seats witha plurality of votes 
because the Left parties were divided. The con- 
stituencies where Left fronts had a plurality of 
votes were: ` i 


7. Cooch Behar South 42. Englishbazar 


23. Siliguri 128. Cossipur 

25: Chopra 144. Taltola 

29. Kaliaganj—SC 208. Garhbeta West 
32. Gangarampur 238. Bankura 


8. While we are examining the results of the last 
election it will also be useful to keep in mind that 
the Left parties had lost a number of seats by very 
narrow margins, ranging from under 500 votes to 
under 5000 votes. These constituencies are shown 
in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


‘Constituencies lost by Narrow Margins of Votes in 
1967 


By under 500 votes 
65. Tehatta 
121. Noapara 

By 500 to 1000 votes 
36. Habibpur—ST 
129. Shampukur 


229. Kashipur 
272. Dubrajpur 


159. Sankrail—SC 
247. Asansol 


137. Kalighat 254. Bhatar 
158. Panchla 
By 1000 to 2000 votes 
4, Sitai 257. Burdwan South 
30. Itahar 263. Nadanghat 


267. Mangalkot 


49. Sagardighi—SC 
268. Ketugram—SC 


58. Berhampore 
237. Barjora 
By 2000 to 5000 votes 
3. 


Cooch Behar West—SC 74, Ranaghat West 
9. Kumargram 120. Bhatpara 
15. Nagrakata—ST 171. Champdani 
17. Mal—ST 187. Daspur 
51. Bhagabangola 239. Onda 
66. Kaliganj 276. Mayureswar—SC 
69. Nabadwip 


As shown in detail in Table 3, the margin of 
defeat was under 500 votes in four constituencies, 
between 500 and 1000 votes in seven constituencies, 
between 1000 and 2000 votes in nine constituencies, 
and between 2000 and 5000 votes in 13 constituencies. 
Quite clearly, with a marginal shift in voting 
pattern in these 33 key constituencies away from the 
Congress and towards the Left parties, they would 
become unsafe seats for the Congress. The lower 
the margin of defeat of the Left parties, the more 
applicable would this be. 


I 


ASSESSMENT OF ELECTION PROSPECTS 


A“ analysis ofthe past election results can be 
taken only as a starting point of an assessment 
of election prospects. But it should not be taken.as 
much more thana starting point, for in the year 
since the General Election, so many events have 
taken place in West Bengal which cannot but have 
a profound impact on the final outcome. It is not 
difficult to point to some of these events, but 
when it comes to assessing their impact on the 
voting behaviour of the population, we are at this 
stage of writing mostly in the dark. The assessment 
is therefore to a significant degree speculative in 
character, 

Perhaps the best manner of approach is to begin 
by looking into the details of the way in which the 
elections were won last time. We can begin by 
assuming, for the sake of simplification only and 
nothing more, that the past pattern of vote would 
not be significantly different this time than last time. 
That is to say, let us suppose for the time being 
that approximately the same number of people 
would be voting in each constituency this time for 
the same political groups they voted last time. But 
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we can assume one important difference—that is, 
the Left parties would be presenting a single candi- 
date this time for each constituency, in contrast to 
two or three candidates they presented in the last 
election. 


It is important to stress again that at this stage 
of the analysis we are only thinking ofno new 
elements in the electoral situation compared with 
that of last year except for an electoral agreement 
among the Left parties to present a single candidate 
for each constituency. Once such an agreement is 
reached, the election outcome would be determined 
by the following factors: 


(1) Each of the contesting Left parties (CPM, 
CPI, SSP, PSP, FB and the Bangla Congress) won 
‘the following 69 constituencies with an absolute 
majority. These may be regarded as safe seats. It 
is safe to assume that with the same voting pattern 
this time they are bound to carry these contests. It 
is, indeed, likely that their voting percentage this 
time would be really higher owing to the fact that 
cross-conflicts among them will be eliminated by the 
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electoral arrangements. The safe constituencies 


were; | 


Seats won by the CPM © 


2. Mathabhanga—SC 139. Tollygunge 
55. Domkal 146. Vidyasagar 
75. Ranaghat East—SC 150. Belgachia - 


101. Jadavpur 165. Amta 

103. Behala West 166. Udaynarayanpur 
105. Maheshtola 172. Chandernagore 
106. Budge Budge 182, Khanakul—SC 
107. Bishnupur West 251. Durgapur 

109, Falta 253. Ausgram—SC 
111. Magrahat East—SC 262. Kalna 

125. Kamarhati 265: Purbasthali 

126. Baranagar 266. Katwa 

127. Dum Dum 


Seats won by the CPI 
86. Swarupnagar 
88. Basirhat 

143. Entally 

148. Manicktola 
189, Panskura East 
190. Moyna 

Seats won by SSP 3 

71. Krishnagar East 217. Gopibaliavpur 
175. Chinsurah - 249. Jamuria—SC 
- Seats won by Forward Bloc 
1. Mekliganj—SC 
5. Dinhata 


194. Nandigram 

203. Pataspur 

204. Pingla 

210. Midnapur 

212. Kharagpur Local 


162. Shyampur 
184. Goghat—SC 


78. Bagdaha—SC - 224. Jhalda 
, 82. Barasat 
Seats won by PSP 
199. Contai South 201. Egra 


Seats won by Bangla Congress 


46. Farakka ` 188. Panskura West 
64. Karimpur 191. Tamluk 

68. Chapra 192. /Mahishadal 

72: Hanskhali—SC 193: Sutahata—SC 

84, Deganga 195. Narghat 

85. Habra. 202. Mugberia 

93. Haroa—SC 233. Rapibandh—ST 
95. Canning—SC 236. Gangajalghati—SC 
100. Bhangar 242. Indas—SC 

183. Arambagh 


(2) Besides these 69 ‘safe seats, there were 29 
other seats which were lost in 1967 but in which the 
separate Left fronts had obtained, if their votes were 
to be combined, a majority of ‘the popular votes. 
The names of these constituencies are shown in 
Section 1-6 above and need not be repeated here, It 
is safe to presume that with the same voting pattern 
in 1968 as in 1967, these seats, although lost in the 
1967 election, will be won by the Left parties this 


time because they would be presenting a single 
candidate in each of the constituencies. i 
(3) Then there were 26 other constituencies, 


‘which were won by one of the Left parties in the 
1967 elections with a plurality of the votes, 


but in 
which there was a candidate from another. Left 
party at that time who had received enough votes to 
give the combined Left parties a majority. Assuming 
that these votes will be added in the next election, 
it may be presumed that these 26 seats will not 
only be retained this time, but will be won with 
absolute majorities. These 26 constituencies are: 


12. Falakata—SC 110. Diamond Harbour 
14, Dhupguri 112. Magrahat West 
- 16. Mainaguri—SC 118. Bijpur 

19. Rajganj—SC 123. Khardah 

26. Goalpokhar 124. Panibati 

27. Karandighi 140. Dhakuria 

28. Raiganj 147. Beliaghata North 
45, Kaliachak 160. Uluberia North—SC 
70. Krishnagar West 161. Uluberia South 
81. Ashokenagar 209. Salbani 

83. Rajarhat—SC 216. Nayagram—ST 
99. Sonarpur—SC 259. Raina 
108. Bishoupur East—SC 277. Rampurhat 


(4) Adding the seats mentioned above, the seats 
with more or less safe absolute majorities thus come 
to 124 (69 plus 29 plus 26), In addition, there were 
25 seats which were won by Left parties with plu- 
rality. The Left parties may be expected to retain 
these seats, if the combination of opposing candi- 
dates and voting pattern of 1967 prevail in 1968. 

All in all, the 124 seats with absolute majorities 
and the 25 seats won by the Left parties by. tbe 
pluralities make a total of 149 seats—or an absolute 
majority of 18 over the combined opposition. The 
actual majority may be larger because of the fact 
that some (10 to 20) of the Independents (more than 
half of the 31 Independents elected in 1967 supported 
the Left parties) would be expected to support the 
Left parties. 

This dry recital of the details of the last General 
Election has been presented here at such a great 
length with two main purposes in mind. First, to 
show conclusively that during the Jast . elections the 
people had expressed a decisive preference for the 
Left-wing parties. If those’ parties had nothing 
more than an operational electoral agreement among 
them—neither ideological or organisational unity, 
nor an agreement on a common platform—they 
would have proved decisive victors; and secondly, 
to indicate the precise manner in which important 
constituencies were won or lost so as to provide 
useful background in working out the electoral stra- 
tegy for the coming elections. 


iit ~ 
CHANGES IN POLITICAL SETTING BETWEEN 1967 AND 1968 


The analysis in the preceding’ section was based 


on a simple assumption that people will vote in 1968 
approximately in the same manner as they did in 
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1967; and the only difference that was’ assumed was 
an electoral arrangement among the main Left 
parties, But we know from the experience of the last 
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year that the former isa highly simplifying assump- 
tion. The events of the last year are likely to have the 
most profound implications for the future. These 
events have been widely discussed in the national 
press; there is therefore n> need to refer to them in 
detai here. But few of them may be indicated to stress 
the points. Some of these have tended towards 
consolidating the Left and some seem to exercise 
an unfavourable influence. 


(a) CONSOLIDATION OF LEFT 


1. Since the last General Election, the people 
of West Bengal have received some experience of 
Left government at the State level. True enough, 
the new government did little which could be con- 
sidered as its unique contribution toward fulfilling 
even the minimum aspirations of the people. This 
failure has been widely criticized. A large part of 
the criticism is justified. By remaining somewhat 
inactive in these areas, the Government opened 
itself to the charge of not being much different from 
the earlier administrations in the State. At least, 
its most enthusiastic supporters were faced with 
severe difficulties in praising the record of its rela- 
tively unspectacular achievements. And yet, for a 
balanced view of the situation, it is well to keep in 
mind the fact that another Left Ministry in Kerala, 
with a far more solid majority, with a certain degree 
of administrative experience acquired earlier, and 
with the United Front there having contested the 
elections with a near-certainty of victory, also could 
not report any significant advances in the first year of 
its operation. Sri Namboodiripad’s recent statement 
confirms this point. The poor performance in Kerala 
need not be used as an excuse for an equally poor, 
or poorer still, performance in West Bengal. Both 
merit severe, but constructive, criticism. But itis 
good to keep the Kerala experience in mind so that 
the leaderships of the West Bengal United Front are 
not subjected to unjustified attacks of being mono- 
polistsin the area of relative inactivity at the legis- 
lative level. Let concrete criticism in both these 
cases furnish the basis for more vigorous actions in 
the future. 

Having said this, it can hardly be doubted that 
the new Ministry did at least introduce a new style 
in government—a style which distinguished it 
sharply from the preceding administrations. Al- 
though its control of the police was limited, it stress- 
ed the new role of the police—not as the people’s 
oppressors, but as its protector at best and as neu- 
tral at its worst. It would have been impossible 
without this to have the working class enjoy the 
amount of immunity from State persecution in the 
brief period of its Ministry; nor could the workers 
have organized the “‘gheraos’’—a really new form of 
popular struggle on the scale they did. 

Similarly, the peasants in the Naxalbari areas, 
where their discontent was expressed in the shar- 
pest form, could count upon the fact that although 
the new government did not radically alter the 
system of land relations, it was not going to come 
with its armed battalions to suppress them. The 
new freedom in action which the working class and 
the peasantry enjoyedin the brief rule of the Left 
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Ministry cannot be lightly dismissed. 

While the adventurist elements of Naxalbari were 
discouraged, the implementation of Jand reform 
measures was for the first time put atthe disposal 
of an all-Party Committee in Naxalbari, for the 
distribution of surp!us land to the Jandless tillers 
and to protect the sharecroppers from eviction. In 
other areas too, the United Front Government 
began to implement the provision of Land Reform 
Act in favour of the sharecroppers. 

Real anti-hoarding and procurement drive began 
in right earnest under the supervision of all-Party 
Committees at district levels. Formation of these 
food and relief Committees as adminisirative organs, 
at least in the specific sphere, curbed for the first 
time the unbridled powers of the local bureaucrats. 

By taking over the management of the Calcutta 
Tramway Company, the United Front Government 
demonstrated how British foreign capital could be 
restrained even under existing set-up. Similarly, 
by taking over the management of the National 
Medical College as hospital, the United Front 
Government indicated the way to promote the 
cause of people's health. 

The organ of local self-Government like the 
municipalities could feel, during the short period of 
United Front Government, that a State Government 
could, if it wished, help them in their financial 
difficulties. 

The employees of the State Government earned 
a substantial increment of dearness allowance in 
spite of the fact that the extraordinary food crisis 
had put a serious strain on the State's financial 
resources, while the Central Government was play- 
ing the dubious game of financially crippling the 
State Government. 

The personal conduct and way of living of the 
United Front Ministers had a significant impact on 
the mass mind. Deliberately discarding ostenta- 
tious living, they not only continued to stay in their 
modest apartments, declining the luxuries of olficial 
residences; but also set aside all the red-tape for- 
malities even in the Secretariat, where security 
arrangements were not allowed to impede upon the 
citizen’s access to the elected Ministers. Besides, 
there was prompt Ministerial inte vention at every 
trouble spot in contrast to the Congress Ministers’ 
tradition of depending on officials for such in- 
tervention. i 

In short, the existence of more approachable and 
non-corrupt persons as Ministers—a fact which 
must have come as a refreshing discovery to the 
people of West Bengal. In our country, this feature 
has been so strikingly absent in the conduct of the 
Ministers; in this area, the new Ministry did intro- 
duce a different style of functioning. 

2. The weakness of the new Left leadership on 
the legislative front were more than made up when 
they were called upon to lead the people's upsurge. 
against the action of the Governor to dismiss the 
United Front Government and to instal in its place 
Ghosh’s shadow of a show. 

In consequence, West Bengal witnessed a massive 
upsurge of its people to assert their democratic 
rights ina non-violent manner. In the size of the 
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participation of the people in it, in the organisation 
of the movement, in its effectiveness, and in the 
brutality which was invoked by the ruling authori- 
ties to suppress it, this mobilization has surpassed 
anything which West Bengal had witnessed since 
Independence. It is hard to presume that such a 
massive upsurge can take place without eroding the 
strength of the establishment, and consolidating the 
unity of the people against the established authority 
and the Congress behind it. 

It should hardly be expected that the leaders of 
the various Left parties who spent so much time 
together trying to run an administration and later 
on mobilizing the people in a struggle against the 
Ghosh Ministry, could have spent all their time 
together merely drinking tea and repeating the 
theoretical rhetorics of one’s own self-righteousness. 
The chastening experience of such a struggle was 
bound to have washed at least a part of the bitter- 
ness of their earlier division, to have sobered them 
towards the urgent need of seeking new solutions, 
and to have convinced them of the destructive nature 
of their disunity. 

3. 1967 and 1968 have been years of great 
lessons not only for the people of West Bengal, but 
also for the leadership of the various Left parties. 
As a combined consequence of these, Left consoli- 
dation has taken a giant stride forward—a stride 
‘ which a thousand scriptures from isolated intellec- 
tuals would never have made possible. The Left 
parties are now not expected to put up candidates 
against those of the other Left parties. These elec- 
toral agreements would no doubt involve very hard 
bargaining. In reaching the accords, it will be 
necessary to devise means which not only reflect the 
relative situation as of 1967 but also help take into 
account the changes in relative positions that may 
have taken place since then. There are areas in 
which claims and counter-claims could easily reach 
disruptive proportions, unless they are carried on 
with a view never to jeopardize the chances ofa 
sweeping victory, which as indicated below, are real 
ones. Unity of the Left parties would have to be 
treated as the over-riding consideration; and a great 
deal of discipline will have to bé exercised in choos- 
ing the words while conducting inter-party negotia- 
tions, and later on in implementing the accords. 
Success in both these would furnish the surest in- 
dicators of the maturity of Left leadership. 


(b) DISINTEGRATION OF CONGRESS 


In sharp contrast to the growing consolidation 
of the Left, the last year has witnessed the beginning 
of the final disintegration of the Congress in West 
Bengal. Its leadership has become divided, and the 
intervention of an apparently arrogant, but in 
fact a timid and uncertain, Central leadership in 
New Delhi has further tarnished the image of the 
Congress. Its last gamble was a splendidly poor 
shot. Even its reputed strongman, the Union Home 
Minister is now no longer the hero with an invisible 
halo around his head. All this cannot but have 
profound influence on the crumbling ranks of the 
Congress leadership and on the continuation of 
people’s support to it. 
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The process of the disintegration of the Congress 
must have been expedited by the tragic, almost 
ridiculous, attempts of the Congress to topple the 
United Front and install the shadow of a ministry. 
The fact that this ministry could not be sustained 
must have converted, out of sheer disgust, a number 
of Congress followers to sympathising with the Left. 
It can hardly be suggested that the police brutality 
and other forms of terror let loose by the Congress 
and their administration against the United Front 
agitation would have increased its popularity with 
the people. | 

One does not have to conduct a sample-survey 
orbea genius to predict that the developments 
sketched earlier are bound to be reflected in the shift 
of a number of votes away from the Congress and 
towards the Left parties, More so, Left unity before 
the elections creates the image of the Left as a sure 
alternative to the Congress, 


(c) SOME UNFAVOURABLE DEVELOPMENTS 


While the disintegration of the Congress and the 
consolidation of the Left are. points beyond serious 
dispute, it is impartant to keep in mind some deve~ 
lopments which may have an adverse effect. These 
may be briefly mentioned here. ° 

l. The Jan Sangh and Swatantra proved them- 
selves miserable failures in West Bengal in the last 
General Election. They may therefore not put up 
as many candidates in the field this time as they did 
last time (Jan Sangh 58 and Swatantra 21). It is 
fair to presume that a significant portion of their 
followers—not many any way—may shift to the 
Congress. This fact could have an effect in consti- 
tuencies where the Left margin of victory was nar- 
row. 

2. The Bangla Congress, the second largest 
pillar of the United Front, had received one-tenth 
of the votes and nearly one-eighth of the seats in the 
last election. But now, it is split three-way. The 
effect of its disruption need to be carefully taken into 
account and counterbalanced. 

3. There is alsoa danger that more radical 
elements among the CPM, particularly some in the 
Naxalbari group, may not be within the discipline 
of the United Front and may set up some rival can- 
didates thus splitting the Left votes. It is possible, 
however, that most of them will be finally persuaded 
by the fact that a sweeping victory of the Left Front 
would not only furnish the first real opportunity to 
resolve the serious land problem, but also offer the 
safest protective umbrella to their work. Political 
sterility—they may. come to feel through comradely 
pressure—is no substitute for progress. 

The final impact of these developments cannot be 
foreseen with any degree of certainty now. But the 
formulation of any election strategy should not fail 
to take these unfavourable factors fully into account. 

To summarise, the last year has seen the people 
of West Bengal pushing the quarrelsome Left parties 
into a united Government, unleashing the most 
powerful mass upsurge, forcing the dismissal of the 
discredited Ghosh Government by the same Gover- 
nor who had putit in power, and winning their 
demand for a new poll against the opposition of a 
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weak and hesitant Central_ Government. Can one . 


really imagine that such events could happen within 
the short span of less than one year without bring- 
ing about a serious realignment of forces in favour 
of the Left? In consequence, the assumption in 
the second section of this note concerning the 
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absence of any change inthe voting pattern taking 
place between the 1967 and 1968 elections is seriously 
misleading. 

There is every reason to believe that there will be 
a major swing of the people in favour of the Left 
parties, 


ELECTORAL STRATEGY FOR A SWEEPING VICTORY 


W's among opposing sides—whether organized 
States or organized classes within a State—take 
several forms. They could be large or small, long or 
short wars or civil wars or guerilla actions. They could 
be revolutions in which victory might be achieved 
instantaneously by a massive demonstration of popu- 
lar will, but which lead to a drawn-out civil war to 
consolidate the initial victory; ora long civil war 
often precedes the final consolidation of victory. 
They may also be in the form of a protracted period 
of parliamentary civil war, supported by mass action 
at various levels. But all of them have one feature 
in common: victory in any of these requires a fairly 
well-knit long-term strategy with well-worked out 
short-term tactics. The strategy for India’s socia- 
list transformation yet remains to be worked out. 
Various conflicting approaches are being tried out by 
different parties of the country. These conflicts may 
appear bewildering or sterile to an outside observer. 
But these are the crucibles in which are being forged, 
tried and tested the instruments for the transforma- 
tion. It is only through these trials, these succes- 
sive approximations, that the final outline of such a 
strategy would emerge. 

In the meantime, attention is to be centred on 
working out the strategy of maximum popular vic- 
tories in individual situations. The forthcoming mid- 
term poll appears to represent a major milestone on 
the road to fashioning the strategy of India’s socia- 
list transformation. Itis important therefore that 
the popular victory in it be as decisive as possible. 
Such a victory could be either modest, striking, or 
sweeping. These terms could easily be subjected to 
various interpretations. For the purposes of our 
exploration, the victory is to be considered modest 
if the Left forces win around 160 seats; striking if 
they get about 200 seats; and sweeping if they win 
nearly 250 seats. 

The details discussed earlier furnish the basis for 
elaborating the electoral preconditions for either of 
these three types of victories. These may be examined 
somewhat more closely. 


1. A Modest Victory : 160 Seats 


Winning 160 seats by the Left parties and Left- 
supported Independents may be considered a modest 
victory. It means a majority of 40 over the com- 
bined opposition. This would give a narrow margin 
of safety for the Ministry. Defections by only 20-21 
members could put it into a minority position. As 
the recent experience suggests, such a government 
would be rather weak. 
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Conditions for such a modest victory by the Left 
parties are relatively simple to fulfil. As explained 
earlier, this would require winning the following 
number of seats which were won or lost by the Left 
fronts in the 1967 elections: 

(a) 69 seats which were won with absolute 
majorities, 

(b) 29 seats which were lost, but in which left 
parties when combined had absolute majorities. 

_ (©) 26 seats which were won with pluralities but 
in which the Left parties when combined had abso- 
lute majorities. 

(d) 25 seats which were won with pluralities. 

To the above total of 149 seats, at least {0 scats 
won by Left-supported independents are to be added. 
There would thus be atotal of 159 seats, or say 
160 seats, which provide the bed-rock of Left 
victory. 

What is needed to achieve such a modest victory? 
Nothing more than an electoral understanding 
among the Left Fronts and a repetition of the 1967 
pattern of voting. It does not require any further 
strengthening of the Left position as compared with 1967. 

But as has been emphasized earlier, there are 
strong grounds for suggesting that popular opinion 
has moved towards the Left during the last year. In 
consequence, the Left should aim beyond a modest 
victory. 


2. A Striking Victory : 200 Seats 


If the Left parties and the Independents suppor- 
ted by them were to win about 200 seats, that may 
be considered a striking victory. It leaves only 80 
seats for the opposition, with the margin of majori- 
ty being 120, and the line of safety against the dan- 
ger of defections being as high as 60. Such a 
Government could be expected to be stable and 
could act with firmness and coùrage to implement 
the minimum demands for West Bengal. 

What are the preconditions for such a victory? 
They are: 

(a) 159 seats to be won for a modest victory, as 
explained above. j 

(b) In addition to these 159 seats, there were 10 
constituencies which were Jost by the Left in 1967 
even though the combined vote of the Left parties in 
them was higher than that of the winning candidate. 
The names of these constituencies have been indi- 
cated above in Section I-7. It should be possible 
now to win them since the Left parties are expected 
to present a single candidate for each contest. These 
victories may be taken as fairly certainin view of 
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the already indicated possibility of a shift of some 
votes in favour of the Left. The electoral strategy 
would have to concentrate on assuring that these 
seats are definitely won. 


(c) Moreover, we have already shown that the 
Left fronts lost 33 seats with very narrow margins of 
votes. The names of these ‘constituencies are shown 
in Table 3. These 33 constituencies may be consi- 
dered key-constituencies in the coming election bat- 
tle. It should be made clear, however, that they are 
considered key constituencies, not because the vic- 
tory of the Left depends upon them, but mainly 
because they would determine the nature of the vic- 
tory—whether it would be a modest one or a Striking 
one. To achieve victory in these 33 constituencies 
would require gaining in all no more than some 
75,000 votes for all of them. This comes to less than 
2,500 for each constituency, though it is obvious that 
the amount of votes needed to be gained in each 
particular constituency depends on the margin by 
which the contest was lost in 1967. If the efforts of 
the Left parties were to concentrate on these key 
constituencies, a small rise in their votes—amount- 
ing to no more than a mere 2.5 per cent on an ave- 
rage of the total vote cast in each of these consti- 
tuencies—would assure the gain of as many as 33 
additional seats. 


The shift of 75,000 votes in these constituencies 
can hardly be regarded as an extraordinary require- 


ment, particularly in view of the fact that in the new - 


elections the Left parties would be united and the 
popular mood has moved in their favour. 


Adding these possibilities together (159 plus 10 
plus 33), we get a grand total of 202 seats for the 
Left parties, or say, a round figure of some 200 seats 
—sufficient to consider their victory a striking one. 

What does this victory require in terms of elec- 
toral strategy? 


—Hlectoral agreement among the Left parties; 

—Same voting pattern as in the 1967 Election in 
most constituencies; and 

—A shift of some 75,000 votes in favour of the 
Left parties in the 33 key constituencies, 

These requirements, once their significance is pro- 
perly appreciated by the leaderships of the various 
Left parties in West Bengal, can hardly be regard- 
ed as difficult to meet. Their implications in terms 
of the necessary shift in the popular vote may be 
indicated thus : 

The shift of the 75,000 votes in the 33 key con- 
stituencies would mean no more than adding half a 
per cent to the share of the popular vote obtained 
by the Left parties. It would have to increase from 
43.2 per centin 1967 to only 43.7 per cent in 1968; 
and the Congress vote would have to decline corres- 
pondivgly from 41.1 per cent in 1967 to 40.6 per cent 
in 1968. These figures are cited just to show that by 
following an electoral strategy of concentrating on 
the 33 key constituencies, the Left parties could, by 
raising their total popular vote by as little as one 
half of one per cent, have the possibility of turning 
their modest victory into a striking one. The point 

‘is simple enough not to need further elaboration. All 
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that is involved here is the shift of popular vote by 
only one-half per cent, but brought about by concen- 
trating on key constituencies. 


3. A Sweeping Victory: 250 Seats 


A striking victory which would be within the 
reach of the Left parties by the shift of a mere one- 
half of one per cent of the total vote can hardly be 
considered an adequate reflection of the major 
change in popular mood that appears to have taken 


` place in West Bengal. A good test of leadership is 


that it does not fall behind the people, as it did in 
1967. The leadership of the Left parties should, 
therefore, set their aims in some measure commen- 
surate with the strides that the popular opinion has 
taken in their favour. They could indeed work 
towards a sweeping victory. 

A sweeping victory may be defined as winning 
some 250 seats, thus leaving only 30 seats for the 
combined opposition. It would secure for the Left 
parties a majority of 220, and an effective safety 
margin against defections of as high as 110. Sucha 
high margin could provide the additional advantage 
of the Left leadership being then able to have a large 
measure of tolerance of dissidence, or difference of 
opinion, within them. Some may frown upon such 
permissibility. But the recent events in some of the 
east European countries would seem to lend added 
weight to the importance of practising such toler- 
ance. Only a sweeping victory of the Left, how- 
ever, would give the necessary lee-way for introduc- 
ing such a practice. 

Before sucha sweeping victory is dismissed out- 
right as impossible, it is well to keep in mind the 
experience of Kerala in 1967. The Congress had 
received as high as 34 per cent of the popular vote, 
but it could not win even 10 per cent of the seats 
owing to the successful operation of the United 
Front. In this case, the tool with which the Con- 
gress had succeed in the past in winning an over- 
whelming majority of seats was turned against it, 
once the opposing parties were united and had 
secured the following of a majority of the popula- 
tion. Non-proportional representation then worked 
with vengeance against the Congress. i 

What does such a sweeping victory require ? 

(a) Winning the 200 seats necessary for a striking 
victory as indicated above; and 

(b) Defeating the Opposition in additional 50 
contests. 

Is it really possible to defeat the Opposition 
further in as many as 50 constituencies? Let us 
explore these questions in a slightly different manner. 
In the 1967 General Election, the Congress had won 
only 16 seats obtaining more than 55 per cent of the 
vote. Now, if it is assumed that the events of the 
last one year and the election mobilization by the 
Left parties would succeed in bringing about a 
shift by five per cent of total votes away from the 
Congress and towards the Left, then almost all the 
seats that the Congress won with less than 55 per 
cent of the total vote would became unsafe for it. 
But such seats, as indicated above, numbered no 

: (Continued on Page 33) 
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Preventive Detention and Rule of Law 


Te glory and strength of our 
Constitution are embodied in 
the Preamble which adopts demo- 
cratic ideals and assures to all the 
citizens “Justice, Social, Econo- 
mic and Political: liberty of 
thought, expression, belief, faith 
and worship; Equality of status 
and of opportunity” and seeks 
to promote “fraternity, assuring 
the dignity of the individual and 
the unity of the nation.” Demo- 
cracy asa form of Government 
has been accepted by the framers 
of our Constitution in keeping 
with the great culture and the 
high traditions of the past so that 
the people of India may enjoy a 
richer and fuller life. 

The Constitution envisages 
this country as a Union of States, 
the States enjoying semi-antono- 
mous status, having powers to 
legislate upon certain matters. 
Our Constitution is federal in 
character although there are 
abundant features of a unitary 
system. It is a cardinal principle 
of every federation of states that 
the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment as well as those of the 
component states are derived 
from the Constitution itself which 
isthe Supreme Law. All other 
laws are subordinate to it and are 
liable to be tested with reference 
to the relevant provisions con- 
tained in the constitution. 

Part III of the Constitution 
dealing with the fundamental 
rights enjoins in Article 19 that 
all citizens shall have the right 
to the “Seven Freedoms” consi- 
dered to be all important to the 
many-sided development of the 
individual in a democratic society 
and prescribes in the various 
clauses the restraints that may be 
placed upon the exercise of these 
rights. Articles 21 and 22 pro- 
vide for the limitations upon the 
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powers of the Executive by which 
the personal liberty of a person 
shal! be taken away or he be 
deprived of his life in order that 
public good may ensure. 

Not long after the inaugura- 
tion of the Constitution, the 
Preventive Detention Act of 1950 
(Act IV of 1950) was passed 
under the powers conferred by 
the Constitution as “an Act to 
provide for preventive detention 
in certain cases and matters con- 
nected therewith” and the pri- 
mary reason for the enactment of 
this legislation was stated to be 
the necessity to protect this 
country against violent activities 
organised in secrecy and intended 
to produce chaos. This Act was 
challenged as unconstitutional in 
A. K. Gopalan’s case (1950 SC 
27) but by majority, the Supreme 
Court held that the Preventive 
Detention Act with the exception 
of Section 14 is not invalid asin 
anyway affecting the Articles of 
the Constitution. Articles 21 and 
22 have thus been held to consti- 
tute a complete code relating to 
“deprivation” of life or personal 
liberty with the result, the reason- 
ableness of a Jaw made under 
Articles 21 and 22 are not liable 
to be questioned under any of the 
clauses of Article 19, 

The Supreme Court thus 
appears to have credited the 
framers ofour Constitution with 
the acceptance of a well-known 
principle that “prevention is 
better than cure’? in including 
preventive detention in the chap- 
ter dealing with fundamental 
rights. Few democratic constitu- 
tions in the world provide for 
preventive detention in normal 
peace times and it is at once 
astounding and anomalous that 
a democratic Constitution should 
make an exception. 


Preventive Detention, as the 
words denote, means the deten- 
tion of a person without trial for 
apprehended = wrong-doing, in 
order to prevent him from acting 
ina manner prejudicial to the 
defence, foreign affairs and secu- 
rity of India, besides maintenance 
of public order, or essential sup- 
plies and services. An order of 
arrest for preventive detention is 
made on the subjective satisfac- 
tion of Government or any 
official in authority for one or 
more of the reasons mentioned 
in Entry 9 of List I and Entry 3 
of List HI in Schedule VII to the 
Constitution. | Normally the 
detention is only for three 
months but longer period can be 
prescribed by law enacted by 


Parliament laying down the 
classes of cases in which the 
detention may exceed three 


months or if an “Advisory Board 
consisting of persons who are or 
have been or are qualified to be 
appointed as judges of a High 
Court, reported before the expira- 
tion of the said period of three 
months that there is in its opi- 
nion sufficient case for such 
detention’. Unbridled powers 
have thus been given to the 
executive to curtail the “personal 
liberty” of a person for him to 
suffer indefinite incarceration at 
the will of the Executive in 


power. 
Although there have been 
statutes since 1818. it was not 


until the thirties that this method 
of arrest and detention without 
trial was resorted to on a large 
seale in India. The Defence of 
India Act, 1939 was passed in 
order to meet the extraordinary 
situation created by the Second 
World War and to ensure cM- 
cient prosecution of the war. 
This Act was repealed soon after 
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the War, but the partition of 
‘India and the consequent disturb- 
ing conditions then prevailing 
necessitated various security 
measures and legislative enact- 
ments came into force in different 
parts of the country. 

The concept of protective 
custody is not something new 
and the research carried out by 
comparative lawyers had reveal- 
ed that procedures identical to 
those of Habeas Corpus in 
England existed in Spain centu- 
ries before. In fact, our enact- 
ments have been modelled on 
Regulation 18B in England 
under the Defence of Realm Act, 
1918 providing for detention with- 
out trial “if the Secretary of 
State has reasonable cause 
to believe any person to be of 
hostile origin or association or to 
have been recently concerned in 
acts prejudicial -to the safety or 
the defence of the realm...” 
Schutzhaft was protective custody 
introduced in Germany in 1933 
by a Presidential decree for pre- 
vention of subversive activities 
although it soon “became an 
instrument of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. No doubt, these were 
extreme measures adopted by way 
of preventing public danger when 
the safety of the state was involv- 
ed. Butin India today there is 
constitutional sanctity and sanc- 
tion for detention without trial 
even in normal peace times. 
There is no provision for preven- 
tive detention in England or 
USA in times of peace. 

The interpretation given by 
the Supreme Court on the words 
“procedure established by law” 
occurring in Article 21 entitles 
the detenus only to the proce- 
dural protection laid down in Cl- 
auses (4) to (7) of Article 22 which 
any preventive detention Act 
should provide to the detenus. 
` One shudders at the thought that 
a person whose liberties have 
been curtailed on the subjective 
satisfaction of the authorities 
empowered to order arrest and 
detention has no recourse to a 
court of law except when the 
order issued is malafide and is 
not an honest exercise of power 
which in most cases will be diffi- 
cult to prove. Judicial inter- 
ference is otherwise excluded. 
The authorities have the discre- 
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tion not to disclose the facts, 
which they consider to be pre- 
judicial in the public interests to 
disclose, leading to the arrest 
and detention although the 


‘authorities making the order are 


bound to communicate. to such 
person the grounds on which the 
order has been made in order 
that he may make a representa- 
tion against the order. The 
detenu may ask for further par- 
ticulars ifthe grounds supplied 
were not sufficient to enable him 
to make a representation. But 
the absence of sufficient grounds 
for the detenu to make a rep- 
resentation does not lead to an 
inference that the grounds so 
supplied are not sufficient to form 
the subjective satisfaction of the 
authority as has been held by the 
Supreme Court in Tarapada vy. 
Sate of the West Bengal (1951 S- 
CR 212). The sufficiency of the 
grounds which gives rise to the 
satisfaction of the authority is 
not a matter for examination of 
the court either. The court may, 
however, examine if the grounds 


-supplied were sufficient for “the 


sole purpose of making a rep- 
resentation”. 

Although the courts have thus 
been relegated to the background, 
there have indeed been many 
cases wherein the courts have 
granted relief to the detenus rely- 
ing on the procedural safeguards 
contained in Article 22. That is 
about all that the courts could 
do in the face of whimsical and 
arbitrary exercise of executive 
power. 7 
A case that came up for con- 
sideration of the Madras High 
Court, (reported in 1952 JI MLJ 
690) illustrates the extent to 
which the executive has taken 
advantage of the powers confer- 
red òn them. In this case, a 
detenu made a successful attempt 
to get his release by an 
application for Habeas Corpus. 
During the interval for three 
days for which the court had 
reserved the judgment, the 
Government realised that the 
detenu would be set at liberty 
on account of certain technical 
defect in the form of the order 
and therefore, passed a subse- 
quent order of detention. This 
order, however, was not brought 
to the notice of the Court. The 


judgment as anticipated by the 
Government was in favour of the 
detenu and as he was emerging 
out of the precincts'of the court 
as a free man, he'was re-arrested 
under the subsequent order of 
detention passed against him. Of 
course, a writ of Habeas Corpus. 
was immediately sought challeng- 
ing the order, as the re-arrest 
was made in anticipation of a 
possible release from the court 
and lacked bonafides and the 
detenu was set at liberty. 

If Articles 21 and 22 consti- 
tute the entire code relating to 
deprivation of life and personal 
liberty, the existence of these pro- 
visions certainly throws a chal- 
lenge at the democratic structure 
of our society and the basic 
values for which democracy and . 
rule of law stand today. Free- 
dom of person, securing every 
one from imprisonment, or other 
bodily restraint but by the laws of 
the land is a basic right of every 
citizen in democratic country. 
“Tf the public safety requires that . 
the Government should have a 
man imprisoned on less probable 
testimony, in those than in other 
emergencies, let him be taken and 
tried, retaken and retried, while 
the necessity continues, only giv- 
ing him redress against the 
Government, for damages” echo- 
ed Thomas Jefferson considered 
as the St Paul of American De- ` 
mocracy. 

The Universal Declaration of 
Human rights of 1948 sets forth 
the function of the Rule of law 
thus: “It is essential, if man is 
not to be compelled to have 
recourse, as a last resort, to 
rebellion against tyranny and 
oppression, that human rights 
should be protected by the Rule 
of Law”. The Diceyan theory is 
not different either. 

The subject of Preventive 
Detention has rightly engaged 
the attention of the International 
Commission of Jurists. The report 
on the proceedings of the South- 
East Asian and Pacific Confe- 
rence makes the following obser- 
vations : : 

“In view of the fact that some 
Governments in the region often 
have recourse to preventive deten- 
tion, this committee has found it 
necessary to reaffirm, reiterate 
and extend the conclusion of 
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Bagos relating to preventive 
detention in the following terms: 
(i) Save during a period of 
public emergency threatening the 
life of the nation, no person of 
sound mind shall be deprived of 
his liberty except upon a charge 
of specific criminal offence, and 
preventive detention without trial 


shall be contrary to the Rule of Law. 


ii) During the period of 
public emergency, legislation 
often authorises preventive 


detention of an individual if the 
Executive finds that public secu- 
rity so requires. But such legis- 
lation should provide the indi- 
viduals with safeguards against 
continuing arbitrary confine- 
ment by requiring a prompt ad- 
ministrative hearing and decision 
upon the need and justification 
for such detention with a right 
to judicial review as to the need 
and justification for detention and 
with the right to representation 
by counsel at all stages. It should 
be required that any declaration 
of public emergency by the exe- 
cutive be forthwith.reported to, 
and be subject to ratification by 
the legislature. Moreover, both 
the declaration of public emer- 
gency and any consequent de- 
tention of individuals should, 
except in time of war, be effective 
only for a specified and limited 
period of time (not exceeding 
six months). 


(iit) Extension of the period 
of public emergency should be 
effected by the legislature 
only after careful and delibe- 
rate consideration of the 
necessity therefor. Finally, dur- 
ing any period of public em- 
ergency the Executive should 
only take such measures as are 
reasonably justifiable for the 
purpose 
situation which exists 
that period. 

(iv) Even where the preven- 
tive detention of an individual 
is permitted by law by reasons of 
public emergency threatening the 
life of the nation, it is essential 
that the Executive should sot 
act arbitrarily and that it should 
supply the person detained with 
the ground forhis detention and 
particulars thereof. 

(v) Where itis necessary in 
order to prevent hardship, the 
State should support the depen- 
dents of a person placed under 
preventive detention”. 

Differences in our law are not 
difficult to discern. 

Why have we in India felt the 
need for investing the executive 
with such wide powers? Is there 
any vital need for retention of 
the law inthe Statute Book even 
in normal peace times ? Or can 
we rightly maintain that this 
country has been facing danger 
from within right through the 


during 


of dealing with the 


post-independent period? Do we 
not have an efficient judiciary to 
deal with the offenders in order 
to safeguard public safety by 
the application of “due process 
of law?” Does deprivation of 
liberty without conforming to the 
rules of natural justice justify in 
itself? Why should a man suffer 
detention for an anticipated 
wrong-doing if detention can be 
sustained asa punitive measure 
by the application of the Crimi- 
nal Law? Do we need a change 
in law? 

These and other vexed ques- 
tions arise in the minds of the 
ordinary man. The recent ex- 
ercise of the powers by the coali- 
tion Government in Kerala to 
put down the strike launched by 
the engineers in the service of 
the Government should be a 
pointer to all men who believe in 
democracy that the Preventive 
Detention Act isa sluron our 
democracy calling foran imme- 
diate change in the law. The 
Supreme Court has held that the 
fundamental rights of the citizens 
even during emergency are 
sacred and must not be invaded 
into exceptin the manner con- 
templated in the Constitution, 
but can detention be resorted to 
for the ordinary purposes of 
Government? Public opinion has 
to provide an effective answer 
to this question. 


Jailianwala Bagh Massacre 


TS Punjab was in ferment 
immediately after the-con- 
clusion of the World War I. The 
people of the Punjab had helped 
in the War effort with men and 
money, to the extent which no 
other province in India had done. 
Not only did the Punjab enlist 





On 13th April falls the anni- l 
versary of the massacre at 
Jallianwala Bagh. 
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men for the war, but the valour 
and heroism displayed by the 
Punjabis during the fighting 
won them spontaneous and glow- 
ing tributes from the British 
administrators and statesmen for 
the “‘unfaltering spirit of loyalty 
and sacrifice’. The Government 
in recognition of their Services 
conferred upon them titles of 
honour like ‘Raja’, ‘Nawab’, 
‘Rai Sahib’ ‘Khan Sahib’ and the 


like. 

But this is not what the peo- 
ple had desired. They had suffer- 
ed the most from the unsettling 
effects of the war, unemployment 
and risinig prices. “The mighty 
victory of the Allies did not bring 
any of the promised boons to the 
Punjabis. ..? On the contrary 
Michael O’Dwycr, the then 
Lieutenant Governor of the 
Punjab, openly tried to wean 
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away the peasantry and the land 
owning classes from the influence 
of the educated classes in the 
province on the plea that only 
the former had contributed to the 
War efforts while the latter in the 
great crisis had shown ‘neither 
the will nor the ability to help in 
the defence of their country”. He 
imputed the martial classes with 
lack of political interest and the 
educated classes with attempts to 
arouse the people of Punjab with 
a view to exploiting the situation 
to their advantage. 

The unrest among the people 
was further aggravated-by the 
political discontent and disillu- 
sionment from the British on 
account of the treatment meted 
out to Turkey after the War. 
Which resulted in this subse- 
quent ‘Khilafat movement bring- 
ing Muslim millions into the 
struggle against British Raj. The 
Rowlatt Bills acted as the last 
straw. The Indian public opinion 
considered’ the Bills as an out- 
rage. Coming after the War and 
on the eve of Montague-Chelms- 
ford Reforms, the Acts shocked 
the people and raised a storm of 
opposition, Mahatma Gandhi 
described them as “unmistakable 
symptom of a deep rooted 
disease in the Governing body 
and gave a call for satyagraha 
on February 25, 1919. 

The appeal for satyagraha 
received nation-wide support. In 
the Punjab it was organised by 
Dr Satyapal and Dr Kitchlew. 
The authorities were -unnerved 
and Irving, the then Deputy 
Commissioner at Amritsar hur- 
riedly deported the two leaders 
to Dharamsala on April, 9 and 
asked the military authorities to 
strengthen their garrison. The 
day coincided with a Hindu 
festival—‘Ram Naumi’ when a 
procession was taken out in the 
city. There was unprecedented 
unity among the three communi- 
ties during these days which was 
a matter of grave concern for the 
authorities as has been admitted 
by an English writer 
noticed with some disquiet that 
the Muslims were joining in the 
festival too. This could mean 
one thing that it had taken ona 
political significance’. (Arthur 
Swinson, Six Minutes to Sunset, 
London, 1964, p 14) 
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The people in Amritsar were 
greatly agitated at the manner in 
which the two leaders had been 
whisked away. They gathered near 
the Hall Gate to goin deputa- 
tion to the Deputy Commission- 
er and ask for the release of their 
leaders. The unarmed crowd 
was stopped by the mounted 
infantry and the police and when 
the men continued to advance, 
the military opened fire killing 
and wounding a number of them. 
This inflamed the citizens who 
saw the dead bodies and wounded 
persons being taken through the 
streets. The callous attitude of 
the authorities who refused to 
make any arrangement: for the 


wounded and sent back the 
stretchers brought from the 
hospital, further enraged the 


crowd who now got completely 
out of control. On their way 
back they sacked the National 
Bank and Alliance Bank. They 
killed five or six Englishmen, set 
fire to the Town Hall, the Post 
Office, the Mission Hospital- and 
the Bhagtanwala Railway Station. 
Miss Sherwood, an English 
missionary was brutally assaulted 
and some hooligans footed the 
National Bank godowns and 
some other places. 

The resentment of the people 
at the imprisonment of their 
leaders, took a grim turn. While 
the attack on the innocent ' Eng- 
lish people, the looting and 
destruction of Banks and other 
buildings was condemned by all 
responsible people, the inhuman 
behaviour of the authorities and 
the wanton firing by the military 
on unarmed crowd was equally 
unjustifiable. 

The authorities, however, 
interpreted this ‘resentment’ by 
the people of the Punjab as 
‘rebellion’ and handed over the 
charge of the city to the military. 
Tempers were frayed in the 


whole of the Punjab as the news. 


of the incidents at Amritsar 
filtered down to other towns in 
the province. Meetings were held 
and ‘hartals’ were observed to 
protest against the atrocities, com- 
-mitted by the authorities. At 
certain places, there were some 
incidents of arson’ and loot, but 
this was a spontaneous expression 
of the indignation of the people 
at the attitude of the authorities 


and by no means an organised 
rebellion. 

The Lieutenant Governor 
communicated to the Government 
of India at Simla about the situa- 
tion in the Punjab on the evening 
of 12 April and was instructed, 
that if troops “had to fire they 
should make an example.” 

At Amritsar, after the out- 
burst on the tenth, the city was 
quiet and there was no act of 
violence reported despite various 
provocations from the authorities. 
However Michael O’Dwyer main- 
tained that the situation at 
Amritsar was “extremely menac- . 
ing’. General Dyer proclaimed 
‘Martial Law’ on the 13th morn- 
ing as a ‘natural corollary to the 
rebellious situation in Punjab.’ 
About the same time or perhaps 
a little before, the announcement 
regarding the meeting at Jallian- 
wala Bagh was made to protest 
against the Governments action 
regarding - the arrest of Drs 
Satyapal and Kitchlew and the 
subsequent provocative acts by 
the Government. The meeting 
was held as scheduled. This gave 
the ‘much sought for opportunity’ 
to General Dwyer as Colvin puts 
it: “.. this unexpected gift of 
fortune, this unhoped for defi- 
ance, this concentration of the 
rebels inan open space—it gave 
him such an opportunity as he 
could not have devised. It sepa- 
rated the guilty from the inno- 
cent, it placed them where he 
would have wished them to be— 
within reach of his sword. The 
enemy had committed apn- 
other such mistake as prompted 
Cromwell to exclaim at Dunbar 
‘The Lord hath delivered them 
into my bands”. ; 

Yet it was not a ‘concentra- 
tion of rebels’ as General Dwyer 
himself admitted before the 
Hunter Commission—that there , 
might have been a good many 
on the fateful day at Jallianwala 
Bagh who had not heard of the. 
proclamation. It was the ‘Bai- 
sakhi Day’, thousands of people 
had come from long distances to 
participate in the annual fair. . 
Many of these pilgrims went to 
Jallianwala Bagh in a spirit of 
the festival and squatted on the 
ground in a picnic mood. The 
place was also used by young 
boys as a play ground. Swinson 
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an English journalist, and by no 
chance sympathetic to the Indian 
nationalist aspirations, admitted 
in his book “. . .hundreds of peo- 
ple were asleep in the sun; 
others were concentrating on their 
games of cards. ..a number of 
them had come with their 
children—three to twelve years 
old....” Twenty thousand peo- 
ple had gathered in the Jallian- 
wala Bagh—an open space— 
surrounded on all sides by houses 
and high walls with only four 
very narrow entrances. 

General Dwyer entered the 
Jallianwala Bagh with his troops 
though he had regretfully to 
leave the armoured cars outside 
because of the narrow entrance. 
On arrival, the troops took their 
positions and loaded their 
machine guns. He then gave 
orders for firing—a firing which 
continued for 10 to 15 minutes 
without respite. Altogether 1650 
rounds of ammunition were fired. 
The General stopped shooting 
only when ammunition had run 
out. The crowds, in panic rushed 
towards the exits only to face the 
volley of bullets. They made fran- 
tic efforts to escape, but Dwyer 
ordered the fire to be directed 
straight at the people fleeing for 
their lives. Swinson gives a 
graphic picture of the terrible 
scene. “The result was horror: 
men screamed and went down, 
to be trampled by those coming 
after. Some were hit again 
and again. In places the dead 
and wounded lay in heaps; men 
would go down wounded to find 
themselves immediately buried 
beneath—dozen others.” 

“The firing stitl went on. 
Hundreds, abandoning all hope 
of getting away through the exits, 
tried the walls which in places 
were five feet high and at others 
seven to ten feet. Fighting for a 
position they ran at them, 
clutching at smooth surfaces, 
trying frantically to get a 
hold. ...” But there came the 
General’s bullets, killing those 
who had reached the top. Few 
had the sense to lie down, the 
rest fled in panic desperately 
looking for escape. “But the 
Gurkhas seemed to split their 
attention between those lying and 
those fleeing, so that both were 
in equal danger”. The carnage 
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of human beings left 337 men, 
forty-one boys and a baby seven 
weeks old dead, and 1500 wound- 
ed according to official sources. 
The unofficial sources, however, 
estimated the figures ofthe dead 
between five to six hundred. No 
steps had been taken to ascertain 
the number of the dead and 
wounded till August 20. 

It is not possible to describe 
the details of the holocaust, but 
General Dwyer was unaffected. 
Perhaps he was happy that he had 
succeeded in his objective of 
striking terror in the hearts of the 
people of Punjab. No arrange- 
ments were made for the dead 
and the wounded because he did 
not consider it to be ‘his job’. 
No relief came to them for two 
days, except whatever could be 
done by the ‘Seva Samities’. 
“They could go to hospital” was 
General Dwyer’s reply. “Children, 
babes in arms, women, boys and 
elders lay wallowing there in their 
blood and mangled limbs with the 
April Sun of Amritsar blazing 
fully on their face and not a drop 
of water for the parched lips”. 
(H. N. Mitra, Punjab Unrest— 
Before and After, Calcutta 1921, 


p 123). 
The scene on the massacre 
night was described by one 


Rattan Devi who kept a night 


long vigil with a bamboo stick . 


in hand to protect her husband 
from the jackals and vultures in 
the following words: 

“It is impossible for me to 
describe what I felt. Heaps of 
dead bodies Jay there, some on 
their backs and some with their 
faces upturned. A number of 
them were poor innocent child- 
ren. I shall never forget the 
sight... Among hundreds of 
corpses I spent my night crying 
and watching.....” (Swinson 
op. cit p 52-53) 

Martial Law had been imposed 


‘in the city and even citizens and 


Seva Samities could not help 
their unfortunate brethren after 
8 o’clock. It remained in force 
upto ninth June. During this 
period a number of humiliating 
orders were issued which made 
the life of the people of Amritsar 
impossible. The Congress 
Enquiry Committee gave them 
as 


4, The street in which Miss 


Sherwood was assaulted was set 
apart for flogging people and for 
making those who passed through 
it, to crawl on their bellies. 

2. All were made to ‘Salam’ 
in theory British officers, but in 
practice this was imposed in 
relation to every English man 
and alapse could be punished 
with arrest and other indignities. 

3. Flogging was administered 
publicly and otherwise even for 
trivialities. 

4, All the lawyers of the town 
were made special constables 
without cause and made to work 
like ordinary coolies. 

5. Indiscriminate arrests were 
effected of persons, irrespective of 
their status and during deten- 


tion they were. subjected to 
humiliations, discomforts and 
indescribable tortures for the 


purpose of extorting confession 
or evidence, or for the purposes 
of merely humiliating them. 

6. Special Tribunals were 
formed for trying offences, which 
resulted in gross injustice in the 
name of law, leaving the aggriev- 
ed parties without a right to 
appeal. 

The ‘crawling 
from its nauseating character, 
created insurmountable difficul- 
ties for the people livingin the 
lane which was narrow, thickly 
populated and dirty like most 
lanes in old cities. Similarly 
public flogging was not only 
humiliating but tortuous. Young 
boys were flogged on the booth 
in the “crawling lane“. One of 
them Sundar Singh ‘‘became sense- 
less, after the fourth stroke but 
after some water was poured into 
his mouth by a soldier, he 
regained consciousness for the 
second time but the flogging 
never ceased till he was given 30 
strokes. He was taken off the 
flogging post bleeding and quite 
unconscious. The other boys were 
similarly treated and the majo- 
rity of them became unconscious 
while they were being flogged”. 
(Congress Punjab Enquiry Re- 
port, 1919-20, Vol. I, p 64). 

The travails of the people 
were not limited to Amritsar 
alone but extended to the whole 
of the Punjab. Public flogging 
was administered, summary 
Courts were constituted at 
Lahore and other places. At a 


order’ apart 
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village near Gujranwala, eight 
‘bombs were dropped ata crowd 
to disperse it. 

The news of the terrible 
events in the Punjab reached 
other parts of India only after 
the withdrawal of martial law and 
censorship. There was an outcry 
against the administration of 
Michael O’Dwyer and ` Govern- 
ment ofLord Chelmsford. The 
people were indignant and there 
was an uproar in the national 
press against the oppressive admi- 
nistration. Protest meetings were 
held all over the country to 
condemn the reign of terror in 
the Punjab. The national pro- 
test was voiced by India’s greatest 
poet, Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore 
through his famous letter renoun- 
cing his knighthood. He wrote: 

“The time has come when 
badges of honour make our 
shame glaring in their incon- 
gruous context by humiliation 
and I, for my part wish to stand 
shorn of all special distinction 
by the side of those of my coun- 
trymen who, for their so-called 
insignificance, are liable to suffer 
a degradation not fit for human 
beings, and there are the reasons 
which have painfully compelled 
me to ask your Excellency with 
due deference and regret, to release 
me of my title of knighthood,” 
The relinquishing ~of the little 
by Rabindra Nath Tagore created 
a profound effect on the people 
in India and abroad. 

In Punjab, meetings were 
organised to express their sense 
of horror against the bratal 
policy.of the British during the 
Martial Law days. People col- 
lected money to help the victims 
of Jallianwala Bagh massacre and 
their dependents. 

- The Hunter Committee, ap- 
pointed by ‘the Government of 
India, to enquire into the inci- 
dent, declared its inability to 
agree on the necessity of the 
Martial Law, its continuance for 
such a jong time and on the 
severity of Martial Law Admini- 


stration. Even Lord Mon- 
tague admitted that General 
» Dwyer “was not entitled to 


select the condign punishment 
onan unarmed crowd’. The 
people in the country in general 
and in the Punjab in particular, 
however, found Hunter Commit- 
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teé’s findings totally unsatisfac- 


_ tory and inadequate. 


While the people in India 
were shocked at the barbarous 
attitude of the Punjab adminis- 
tration—the Chief.- actor of this 
sordid drama, General Dwyer was 
given a hero’s welcome in Lon- 
don as the “saviour of India”. 
The Editor of the Morning Post 
collected £30,000 which was 
awarded to Dwyer in recognition 
of his services to the Empire. 
The Tories of Britain and majo- 
rity of the House of Lords rallied 
round General Dwyer to defend 
the latter from any adverse 
goveroment action. They con- 
demned the procedure by which 
General Dwyer had been censur- 
ed. The Army Council which took 
up General Dwyer’s case, charged 
him only with an-error of judge- 
ment and recommended his 
retirement on half pay with no- 
prospect of future employment. 
The English High Court, how-- 
ever, exonerated him later, of 
even this charge. 

In the matter of compensation 
to the victims of Jallianwala 
Bagh, the Government demons- 
trated similar callous and par- 
tisan attitude. While they con- 
tributed generously towards ren- 
dering help to the European 
families whose members were 
killed during the riots, they show- 
ed utter indifference to the 
Indians as can be seen from the 


following : 


Amount paid to Rs. 
Europeans in Amrit- 

sar 43,250 | 
Amount paid as 


compensation to the 

relations of the 

Europeans killed at 

Amritsar 4,00,321-2-6, 
Amount paid to i 
dependents of those 

Indians killed in 

Jallianwala Bagh 13,840 f 

The. highest amount in 
case of Europeans given to Mrs 
Stewart was £20,000 and in case 
of Indians it was only Rs 500. 
It may be noted that the number 
of the English who were killed 
during the riots on the 10th April 
was only six while that of the 
Indians was nearly 500 dead and 
1500 wounded. — 

The tragedy at Jallianwala 
.Bagh should act as a constant 
reminder to the people about the 
heinous crimes that imperialists 
committed in Amritsar and other 
places in India and are capable of 
committing in modern times. 
Imperialism is the greatest. dan- 
ger to the freedom struggle in any 
part of the world. While paying 


-our homage to the martyrs of 


Jallianwala Bagh on this day, we 
should resolve to keep the flame 
of hatred against imperialism 
burning until its last vestige ts 
wiped out of the face of the 
earth. | ' 
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Glimpses of Birla Companies—VI 


CHANDRA 


SEKHAR 


On February 24, 1968, Sri Chandra Sekhar, Congress Member of Rajya 


Sabha, in the course of the proceedings, 
House. These were two memoranda 
Minister and then to the 


placed two documents on the Table of the 
he had originally submitted to the Prime 
Minister of Industrial Development and Company 


Affairs, containing allegations against the Birla Group of Companies. Five instal- 
ments of these Memoranda appeared in Mainstream (March 2, 9, 16,23 and April 


6, 1968). 


VI. ESCAPING EXCISE DUTY 


Sometime ago, Century Rayon at Kalyan remov- 
ed 700 tons of tyre cord to Bhiwandi, about 7 miles 
from Kalyan, and stored in a godown at Kanad, 4 
miles away from Bombay-Ahmedabad road. This 
godown belongs to one Sri Mohan Karva. Bom- 
bay Textiles of 28, Saudagar Moholla in Bhiwandi 
is acting thereas agents for Century Mills at 
Bhiwandi. On this consignment of 700'tons, no 
excise duty is said to have been paid. The amount 
of excise duty comes to about Rs 35 lakhs. That 
has enabled them to offer this tyre cord (of which 
there is lower demand at present) at lower rates 
than the other competitors such as as National 
Rayon Corporation. The persons concerned in 
negotiating this transaction etc., on behalf of the 
Birlas are Sri S. P. Mandelia, son of Sri D. P. 
Mandelia staying at the Century Mills flats at 
Prabhadevi, Bombay and one Sri N. M. Jain staying 
at Bandra, Bombay. 


VII. BIRLA A.C. ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


This is a Birla organisation registered in Zurich. 
This company is said to have been given permission 
by the Reserve Bank of India to collect commission 
up to 24 per cent on all the spare parts imported by 
the Birla organisation. But, in addition, this com- 
pany also collects commission of one per cent on 
wood pulp which is not covered by this permission, 
from Birla companies such as Century Rayon etc. 
Imports of wood pulp are all against credit sanction- 
ed by friendly countries and it is one of the condi- 
tions of this credit that no commission shall be paid 
on such imports to anybody. 


It is believed that a huge amount of this unau- 
thorised foreign exchange is secretly reserved by these 
people in Zurich. 
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VIII. DIVERTING CONSIGNMENTS 


Four hundred and thirty-five tons of rayon grade 
wood pulp was shipped to Cochin by SS American 
Mail. The shipment was cleared at Cochin on April 
21, 1967. This shipment was meant for Indian Rayons, 
Verawal, but instead, they were despatched from 
Cochin to Kalyan. Now the goods are lying in the 
godown of the Century Rayons at Kalyan. The goods 
would be diverted for use in Century Rayon. No 
permission for this diversion has been taken, 

It is interesting to note that in respect of these 
goods, Birlas have lodged a claim on their own insu- 
rance company Ruby General for alleged damages 
stating that they are still lying at Kalyan. 


IX. INFLATED COST STRUCTURE 


The cost structure which is made by the Birla 
experts is very mnch inflated and is absolutely based 
on manipulated figures, which throws dust in the 
eyes of the Government administration who believe 
in these figures submitted by them. Once they sub- 
mit certain specifications and get the same approved 
by the Government officers the next day they change 
them with ulterior motives of making large profits 
and deteriorate the quality not only in cloth, chemi- 
cals, motor cars etc. but in all products manufactured 
by them. 


X. RETIRED OFFICIALS EMPLOYED 


The greatest advantage they derive is from the 
fact that they employ most highly placed Govern- 
ment officials on very fat emoluments as soon as they 
retire and these officers get everything nicely mana- 
ged through theirerstwhile subordinates who had pre- 
viously been working under them. Moreover, these 
highly placed retired officials are fully aware of all 
the secret records and notings of the respective de- 
partments and thus having access to all the impor- 
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tant papers they can get anything done in favour of 
Birlas. The latest addition is Sri Kripal Singh, who 
was till recently Chairman of the Railway Board. 
He sits in the Uco Bank Building, Parliament Street, 
New Delhi. Another is Sri A.K. Roy till recently 
the Auditor General of India. He has been appoin- 
ted a ‘director’ in the Gwalior Rayon. Why? Rai 
Saheb Dalip Singh retired from C.B.R., Sri Rama- 
suman Ex-Chairman, Tariff Board, Sri Gupta, retired 
Income-tax Commissioner, etc. etc. are in their 
service. 


All offices located in the United Commercial Bank 
Buildings, Parliament Street, New Delhi, in which the 
real den of the Birla Brothers’ offices is located where 
all contact men sit and in the guise of Liaison offi- 
cers, do all this irregular work and dealings with the 
Ministries. All these so-called Liaison officers are 
very highly paid persons, are closely related either 
to the Ministers, Secretaries, Joint, Deputy and 
Under Secretaries or other Government officers and 
get all the work done by all sorts of nefarious means. 
They do not have any actual work at the office. Ifa 
surprise visit is made at their offices one will find 
unnumerous staff and tables lying vacant. These 
Liaison officers are paid very fat salaries and almost 
equivalent amounts ,in the form of Entertainment 
allowances which they spend in one form or other 
towards corrupting and appeasing the Government 
officers, individual motor cars are given to every 
officer with unlimited petrol and well-furnished house 
in fashionable quarters. In several cases they meet 
even the marriage expenses, luxuries, education and 
expenses and other luxuries also of some of the highly 
placed Government officers. 


In this connection at least it should be enquired 
as to how many relatives of Ministers and Govern- 
ment officers are employed by them either as high 
executives, or as Liaison officers or as agents or sub- 
agents etc. Also, the Government should find out 
how many Government officials were employed 
by them soon after their retirement from Govern- 
ment services, and what was the relationship 
between a Birla concern and that officer before his 


retirement. 


XI. PRIOR NOTICE 


Whenever an enquiry by the CBI Special Police 
Enforcement Establishment, Income-tax Department. 
etc., is supposed to be made, Birla’s officers know it 
in advance through the links that they have through 
their Liaison officers who are closely connected to all 
these Government officers and agencies and manage 
in such a way that all the papers, genuine records are 
removed and replaced with the fictitious duplicate 
records and hence no substantial proof can be found. 
The recent raid on 8 Birla textile mills in different 
towns on the July 14, 1967 had become known to 
their officers in advance. As such, most of the 
genuine records were removed and replaced by dup- 
licate ones. Every Mills have got underground cel- 
lars in their offices, particularly below the cash offi- 
ces, and the residence of their General Managers now 
called Presidents, and all the important papers, 
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genuine records and confidential records are kept 
there. For instance, the underground cellar in Birla 
Cotton Mills, Delhiis below the Executive President’s 
Annexe. In J.C. Mills, Gwalior, the underground 
cellars are below the main office and adjacent office 
building and the residence of Mr D. P. Mandelia 
called Koth No 1. Similarly, you will find such 
underground cellars located in every mills. 


XII. CBI RAIDS ON BIRLA’S TEXTILE MILLS 


The recent raids carried out by CBI on 8 textile 
mills of Messrs Birla brothers’ on June 14, 1967 at 
different places has served no useful purpose be- 
cause all the important records were either lying in 
the underground cellars or removed in connivance 
with the officers who had gone for search or burnt 
by fires. For instance, while search was going on 
at J.C. Mills, Gwalior, the illegal and surplus stock 
of cotton stored in the godowns was set on fire deli- 
berately in league with the officers who were on the 
spot for search, where the original records were also 
collected and put on fire. The actual amount of the 
stock of cotton in the godown was about Rs 10 
lakhs which was far in excess of the mills’ 2} month 
consumption whereas claim from the insurance 
company was made for a much lesser amount just to 
escape from the legalities of the Cotton Stock Rules. 
The Insurance company it is understood has allowed 
the claim for Rs 33 lakhs only. To find out the 
actual stock and amount of cotton actually involved, 
necessary investigation should be made from the 
Railway Stations, Truck transport companies, termi- 
nal tax barriers, etc., which will prove the actual 
figures. To escape from the clutches of law and 
investigations original records were also set on fire 
along with the cotton evenin the presence of the 
investigation officers at Messrs Keshoram Cotton 
Mills, Calcutta. 


It was not adequate to have raids only on the 
8 textile mills and not the other industries belonging 
to Birlas particularly located in the same premises 
where textile mills were, because the confidential 
records were removed to such units. Moreover the 
respective Birla Brothers offices located in the diffe- 
rent towns should also have been searched. The 
central office which locates offices of Birlas’ main 
industries including Textile Mills in the United 
Commercial Bank Building, Parliament Street, New 
Delhi, should have been searched, wherefrom real 
clue of the activities would have been traced, 
Similar searches should have been made at their 
offices located in the different buildings in Calcutta, 
Industry House, Bombay, Century Mills House new- 
ly built and other places. All the genuine records 
are never kept in the mills offices but they are kept 
in the underground cellars at the mills, private 
residences of the said Presidents, at Birlas’ residence 
at Pilani and other places where gold and silver bars 
are also kept. l 


XM. COMMERCIAL 
TEXTILE 


Messrs Technological Institute of Textiles, 
Bhiwani is actually a commercial concern similar to 
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¿"anybody imagine that charitable 


other textile mills but’Birlas are very wise to call it a 
charitable institution run under the auspices of the 
Birla Education Trust which is simply to throw dust 
in the eyes of the Government and to escape from 
paying the normal taxes to the Government. Can 
institutions can 
afford to pay very high salaries like Rs 6 to 7000 
per month fora Manager working there ? For your 
information, Sri Daluram Roongta who is a very 
ordinary type of man is getting Rs 6,000 per month 
plus all other facilities and is in charge of the Arya 
Dharam Bhandar and All-India Hindu Seva Sangh 
organisation with office at Gole Market, New Delhi. 
He is now entrusted for the last two or three months 
some work in Calcutta also. Is it at all proper to 
joot and waste charitable money in this manner? 





XIV. TWO SETS OF ACCOUNTS 

Inflated, manipulated and bogus amounts are 
shown as expenses incurred in the cotton purchases, 
sales, buildings, stores, transportation, machinery 
purchases and resale of items shown as unconsum- 
able items etc. Separate accounts are kept for these 
entries. Two sets of accounts—one genuine and the 
other manipulated one, the former being kept in 
underground cellars and other private places. 
In the Stores, costlier Dyes and Chemicals 
are shown once as purchase and after a short time 
they are sold at very cheap prices showing that they 
are unfit for use and the same are purchased again 
from backdoor at higher prices, and the difference is 
misappropriated or the surplus amount thus available 
is adjusted in different manner. (Concluded) 





STRATEGY FOR SWEEPING LEFT VICTORY | 
(Continued from Page 24) 


~ more than 16 for the Congress. They were: 
8 


. Tufanganj—SC 134.. Chowringhee’ 
30. Itahar 170. Serampore 
44. Suzapur "176. Polba 
50. Lalgola 231. Taldangra 
59. Beldanga 234. Indpur—SC 

60. Kandi 260. Jamalpur—SC 
116. Kakdwip 264. Manteswar 
133. Bowbazar 271. Labpur. 


A sweeping victory is thus possible if the Con- 
gress popular vote can be reduced by five per cent— 
that is from 41.1 per cent in 1967 to 36.1 per cent in 
1968 (or slightly higher than in Kerala in 1967). In 
terms of popular vote, it comes toa shift of some 
630,000 votes away from the Congress and to the 
Left parties. In short, such a shift of five per cent 
of the total vote would simply mean the end of the 
Congress as an important party in the Legislature in 
West Bengal. 
new opportunities that have now opened up for the 
Left parties. The political aspects of the electoral 
strategy would be to turn the possibility into a reality. 

Æ x os 


In summary, a modest victory of the Left with 
160 seats is a certainty; a striking victory with 200 
seats needs the shift of no more than 75,000 votes in 
key constituencies; and a sweeping victory with 250 
seats would require the reduction of Congress vote 
by five cent of the total—a reduction which is clearly 
within the realm of distinct possibility. 

If the Left in West Bengal succeeds in achievin 
such a sweeping victory, its impact on the country 
as a whole would be instantaneous. Kerala marked 
the opening shot in India’s democratic ‘civil war. A 
sweeping victory in West Bengal would place in popu- 
lar mind the Left parties as the only real alternative 
to the Congress in the country. With that, over 60 
million inhabitants in the two most literate and the 
most volatile States will have Left governments at 
their helm. Together, they account for a larger 
population than either France or Italy. The political 
tide will then turn decisively in favour of the Left in 
Bihar; the UP and the Punjab; and the political 
mobility in the important “fluid”? States—Maharash- 
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_the Left. 


Such a shift is well within the wide 


tra, Andhra, 
momentum. 


With one mighty stroke, the sweeping victory of 
the Left in West Bengal will have swayed the balance 
of political forces all over the country along way 
towards the Left. It will set in swift motion a 
powerful popular upsurge all over the country to- 
wards isolating the Swatantra, neutralizing the Jana 
Sangh, disintegrating the Congress and consolidating 
It will place the formation of a Left 
government at the Centre on the immediate agenda 
of the country. Anda National Convention of the 
Left parties, charged to draft the Declaration of 
India’s Socialist Transformation, will then become a 
reality. Chalo Delhi will become its slogan for 
socialist power at the Centre. 


Assam and Mysore—will gather 
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| REV. MARTIN LUTHER KING | 


oR all its “cunning passages”, 
history is unique. Rev Mar- 
tin Luther King and Gandhi 
were . votaries of non-violence 
and both were murđered. Rev 
King was influenced by Gandhi 
but Gandhi himself was influenc- 
ed by the American Thoreau. 
Non-violent passive resistance has 
been in the Negro tradition, too. 

Thousands of Negroes, hun- 
dreds of White champions of 
Negroes, Abraham Lincoln, John 
Kennedy, Malcolm X, and, now 
Rev. King fell at the hands of 

` assassins in the American histori- 
cal process. On the one hand, 
there has been the movement of 
the American ruling classes to 
exploit, expand, , colonise and 
loot their own labouring people 
and the resource-rich backward 
countries of the world. On the 
other, there has been the move- 
ment of the ruled America ofthe 
labouring, working people, Negro, 
and White, struggling for political, 
and social equality and economic 
rights in direct opposition to the 
ruling class interests, 

These two opposing move- 
ments which constitute the Ame- 
rican historical process, of course, 
determine the forms of struggle. 
They also give birth to leaders 
like John Brown, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Fredrick Douglass, W.E.B. 
Du Bois, John Kennedy, Rev. King 
and others. In their turn they 
mould the historical process, not 
because they are influenced by 
this great man’s ethics or that 
great man’s philosophy but pre 
cisely because they follow the 
historical process in the same way 
as a scientist follows the laws of 
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the-physical world to mould it 
and control it. History puts on 
the garb of ideas and makes it 
look as though ideas were history. 
In this sense, Rev. King wore 
Gandhi’s mantle. But he wore 
it much later than he had imbi- 
bed Hegel and Hegelian idea of 
progress. 

Rev. King was a Baptist mini- 
ster. But his true religion was 
political equality of the American 
Negro with the American White. At 
one time, the word Negro may have 
indicated a race dark in colour. 
But today Negro is a condition 
of life and system of society. Rey. 
King was a live protest against 
this condition of life and system 
of society. The 22 million Black 
people have not lacked in- orga- 
nisations. There is the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of the Coloured People (NAACP); 
at one time quite militant, but 
for long, it has been futilely try- 
ing to advance the coloured peo- 
ple through White courts. 
the other extreme, there has been 
“The Black Power” 
bent on armed vengeance on the 
White people, an eye for an eye 
and a tooth fora tooth. Neither 
could inspire the Negro people 
because none of them ware prac- 
tical. Legal battles might benefit 
afew, lucky ones only, while 
violent retaliation would lead 
to greater violence. The 
interests of the entire Negro 
population would not advance 
one inch further. At the same 
time, individual Negroes, men 
and women, had been defying 
Jim-crow laws in the Southern 
States staking their lives. 


At 


movement- 


It is in this context that 
Rev. King had to. make 
choices: firstly, whether to bear 
the Cross like a good minister 
and suffer in’ the silence 
of acceptance or to join his 
militant Negro brothers; secon- 
dly, what weapons he should 
use in the fight against White 
racism. He made his historical: 
choices. He joined the militant 
Negroes. He decided to use the 
weapon of struggle with nonvio- 
lence, the weapon of lawful activity 
to defy discriminatory laws. Pro- 
tests, sit-ins, sermons, ride-ins, 
demonstrations, boycotts, speeches 
made him the leader of the 
Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC). Mass strug- 
gle in place of legal procedure, 
peaceful direct action in place of 
armed fight, love of Whites ins- 
tead of hatred, and, finally Black 
and White’integration on a foot- 
ing of equality steering clear of 
both the segregation practised by 
the White “economic and political 
power structures”? and the venge- 
ance on the Whites advocated 
by the “Black Power’’ theorists 
—these have been the needs of 
American history. Rev. King 
understood them and fulfilled 
them. He” inspired the Negro 
people with hope, dispelled their 
fears and frustrations and united 
them as never before in American 
history through non-violent 
actions. But non-violence and 
passive resistance were not dog- 


-mas with him. Stronger methods, 


he declared, must be used “when- 
ever necessary” 

Equality and freedom could 
be won by the struggle of the 
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Negro people themselves. They 
must help themselves and be self- 
reliant. But that should not 
mean they should isolate them- 
selves from the White people, 
especially those millions of White 
people who, like the Negroes, 
produce the wealth of America 
by their labour. On the other 
band, the fight of the Negro 
people for equality and freedom 
could be more effective and 

- quickly successful only when the 
Negro people and the White 
working class join hands and 
forces. Rev. King realised this 
truth through the mass struggles. 
Rev. Vivian, a leader of the SCLC 
quotes Rev. King as saying: 
“It is not a struggle between 
black men and white men but 
between those who seek justice 
and those who practise injustice; 
between the deprived, exploited, 
discriminated and those who do 
the exploiting and who have built 
their political careers and amas- 
sed their wealth through denying 
equal rights and opportunities to 
others”. 

Rey. King was unknown 
before the Montgomery Bus 
movement sparked off by Mrs 
Rosa Parks in 1955. As soon as 
leadership of the movement was 
thrust on him, with a rich voice 
and powerful oratory, he expres- 
sed what the Negroes felt but 
never articulated in the way he 
did: “We are tired of being seg- 
regated and humiliated; we are 
tried of being kicked about by 
the brutal feet of oppression... . 
We are protesting for the birth of 
justice in the community.... 
We have a new sense of dignity 
and a new sense of destiny.... 

. We will walk the streets of Mont- 
gomery until the wails of seg- 
regation are finally battered by 
the forces of justice.... And 
when the history books are writ- 
ten in the future generations, the 
historians will have to pause and. 
say, “There lived a great people 
—a black people who injected 
new meaning and dignity into 
the veins of civilization”. This 
declaration was the beginning of 
Rev. King’s non-violent revolu- 
tion. The platforms of this revo- 
lution were anti-segregation, 
direct action, voter registration, 
leadership training, legislative 
action, invocation of Presidential 
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Executive action through mass 
mobilisation of entire communi- 
ties so as to shock the nation into 
attention. 

Rev. King headed direct 
actions in various places in the 
Southern States and helped the 
Negro communities in winning 
several kinds of concessions, in 
politicalising the Negro people 
and in making them realise that 
mass political struggle and agita- 
tion are the only solution to their 
problems. 

Winning concessions in buses 
and restaurants is necessary but 
that is not securing for the Negro 
community full-scale political, 
economic and social equality with 
the Whites. Concessions, however, 
are certainly an important begin- 
ning. As Rev. Lawson of the 
SCLC put it in 1961, “It would 
be well to recognise that we are 
merely in the prelude to revolu- 
tion, the beginning, not the end, 
not even the middle.... We 
have been receiving concessions, 
not real changes.... We must 
sweep away the tyranny of cen- 
turies, even institutions away... 
But if after over 300 years, segrega- 
tion (slavery) is still a basic pat- 
tern... , should we not question 
the ‘American way of life’ which 
allows segregation so much struc- 
tural support ? The economy of 
the South encourages segregation 
—with cheap labour, keeping cer- 
tain groups of Negroes and 
Whites pawns of the financial 
interests, using race hate to stop 
unions”. 

Rev. King, of course, had his 
Negro critics. They held that 
his non-violent revolution dam- 
pened, if not destroyed, the mili- 
tancy of the Negro movement. 

But this was. a short-sighted 
and unjust criticism. Evidence 
shows that Rev. King attracted 
huge audiences and that inactive 
people were activised enough to 
face risks and dangers in mass 
actions. It was Rev. King who 
electrified them into such actions. 

It must not be supposed that 
Rev. -King had only a Negro 
horizon or at most an American 
horizon. In the true American 
Negro tradition, he was opposed 
to the American foreign policy of 
colonial expansion and aggressive 
war in Vietnam. Ina speech in 
Chicago early last year, Rev. King 


pronounced: “... We are in an 
untenable position morally and 
politically. Weare left standing 
before the world glutted by our 
barbarity. Weare engaged in a 
war that seeks to turn the clock of 
history back and perpetuate White 
colonialism”. The consequence 
of this American foreign policy, 
as Rey. King notes, is greater 
poverty. “We have escalated the 
war in Vietnam and de-escalated 
the skirmish against poverty. It 
challenges the imagination to 
contemplate what lives we could 
transform if we were to cease kil- 
ling”. 

Even-this criticism is a glowing 
testimony to Rey. King’s sharp 
political insight and judgement. 
But he is not content with des- 
tructive criticism of his country’s 
foreign policy. He declares: “We 
are on the side of the wealthy and 
secure while we create a hell for 
the poor. Somehow this mad- 
ness must cease. We must stop 
now. I speak asa child of God 
and brother to the suffering of 
Vietnam. l speak for those 
whose land is being laid waste, 
whose homes are being destroyed, 
whose culture is being subverted. 
I speak for the poor of America 
who are paying the double price of 
smashed hopes at home and death 
and corruption in Vietnam. L 
speak as a citizen of the world, 
for the world as it stands aghast 
atthe path we have taken. I 
speak as an American to the 
leaders of my own nation. The 
great initiative in this war is ours. 
The initiative to stop it must be 
ours”. (Italics added). 

With all his activities, Rev. 
King has won international re- 
pute, and the Nobel Peace Prize he 
won in 1964 is arecognition by the 
world public opinion. His was a 
happy home but also an active 
life full of dangers and threats. 
His house in Montgomery was 
sought to be destroyed with a 
bomb in 1954 even at the begin- 
ning of his career. In 1957, soon 
after the publication of his book 
Stride Toward Freedom, while he 
sat in a White-owned store in 
Harlem signing copies of his book, 
a 42-year-old burly woman called 
Mrs. Burry made an attempt on 
his life with a letter opener. More 
such attempts followed until the 
last and successful one. Rev. 
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King knew by experience that 
such attempts were all in the 
game. He had earlier learnt the 
lesson of history theoretically 
from Hegel, and, now, translated 
it into his own language: “A man 
who won't die for something is 
not fit to live”. 

Rey. King’s non-violent revo- 
lution, civil rights agitation, and 
his condemnation of the American 
war in Vietnam earned him the 
foulest abuse the racist and rul- 
ing classes the world over can 
think of, namely: Communist, an 
unwitting tribute to the Commu- 
nists—a rich illustration of one of 
the “cunning passages”? in his- 
tory. Obviously, it is one of 
those racist-class haters that now 
bumped off Rev. King. The as- 
sassin may or may not be caught. 


He may be brought to book or 
may be given short-shrift as 
Oswald, the supposed as- 
sassin of Kennedy, was. 
The American administra- 
tion has never been keen on 
rounding up racist criminals, But 
the assassin and his punishment 
are not the most important 
things. As Rev. King put it at 
the time of Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation, ‘‘While the question ‘who 
killed President Kennedy?’ is im- 
portant, the question ‘what killed 
him?’ is more important”. What 
killed Rev. King, then? History 
will write its own relentless 
answer, 

Historical personages leave a 
changed world before they leave 
the world. America after Rev. 
King’s entry into history is not 


the same as it was before. The 
American Negro and the White 
are not the same either. Rev. 
King could accomplish this change 
in the American people and thrust 
forward their movement towards 
their freedom because of his con- 
sciousness of historical purpose, 
of his historical purpose. “His- 
tory” he said, “has placed me in. 
this position. It would not be 
moral nor would I be grateful if 
I did not face my moral respon- 
sibility to do what I can in this 
struggle”. Rey. King accelerated 
the process of history, History 
knows no mortality. The process 
continues and Rev. King lives in 
the process. He wrote history 
with deeds and history will write 
him now indelibly. He lives even 
in death. 


America’s Two Societies and Black Movement 


M” events connected with the 

US bombing in Vietnam, 
Presidential elections and the gold 
rush are making banner headlines 
in the newspapers of America and 
elsewhere. But the more impor- 
tant problem the ruling elements 
in the US are facing today is the 
emergence in that country of the 
Black Power or the new phase of 
Negro resistance to racial discri- 
mination. 

This summer may dramatise 
the problem by further riots and 
violence. Some of the Whites in 
America are already preparing for 
it by hoarding weapons. But 
whether the riots take place or not 
in this summer, this is a long- 
term problem and even after the 
easing of the monetary crisis and 
the establishment of peace in 
Vietnam, the Americans will have 
to live with it. 

The National Advisory Com- 
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mittee on Civil Disorders of the 
US, which released their findings 
in March 1968, focussed atten- 
tion on the seriousness of the 


_ problem and stated: “Our nation 


is moving towards two societies, 
one Black and one White—sepa- 
rate and unequal”. 


Emergence of Black Power 


In the history of the US there 
were many attempts to remove 
racial discrimination. Some of 
them had some limited successes 
also. But none had kept pace 
with the increasing demands and 
aspirations of the Negroes. 


There were at first the attempts 
of the White liberals supported 
by the middle class and respect- 
able sections of the Negroes. But 
as they were not 
advocate asocial and economic 
revolution, they did not succeed 


prepared to. 


in solving this American dilemma. 
Their attitude of “willing to 
strike but afraid to wound” will 
not any more satisfy the American 
Negroes. 


The American Communists 
advocated radical reforms. But 
as their approach was too theore- 
tical and mechanical, they could 
not make an impact on the 
American society as a whole. 
They have had some limited 
success in the making of Negro 
intellectuals and artists and in 
boosting their morale. 


More significant were the 
achievements of the campaigns 
led by the clergyman, Martin 
Luther King who led the struggle 
for equality on the Gandhian 
model. In his words, for his 
movement, “Christ ‘furnished the 
spirit and motivation, while . 
Gandhi furnished the method”. 
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None of these methods had, 
however, fully satisfied the young 
Negro. After Dr King’s death, 
the extremists will naturally gain 
ground. 

The Black Muslim movement 
led by Malcolm X, who was mur- 
dered, introduced a new spirit of 
revenge and violent resistance. 

Then came the Black Power 
movement. They rejected all 
programmes which were not based 
on the consolidation of strength 
of the Black people. There isa 
lot of controversy on the effective- 
ness of this movement. While 
some people say that “Black 
Power is a self-defeating futility, 
born of such despair,’’ others are 
of opinion that it will succeed 
where other movements failed. 
But most people are agreed that 
“Black Power is a reaction to the 
failures of White people”. 

The new movement represent- 
ed the urge of the black people 
to unite together avd fight against 
the pervasive discrimination 
which has gripped the American 
society. And it calls for the 
sacrifice of individual self-interest 
for the interests of the commu- 
nity. The cry is: “Unite; We 
have to build a strong base to let 
them (The Whites) know that if 
they touch the black man driving 
his wife to the hospital in Los 
Angeles, or one black man walk- 
ing down a highway in Mississippi 
or if they take one black man who 
has a rebellion and put him in 
jail and start talking treason, we 
are going to disrupt the whole 
community”. 


Violence and Separatism 


Violent Resistance is the 
theme of the leaders of this 
movement. According to Franz 
Fanon, “from birth it is clear to 
him (the black) that this narrow 
world, strewn with prohibition, 
can only be called in question by 
absolute violence”, This is exact- 
ly what the Black Americans did 
in the streets of the United 
States last summer and will do 
again in future. 

Forty cities were seriously 
affected by violent riots in the 
last year. The Governor of 
Michigan commented on Detroit 
“Tt looks as though the city had 
been hit by a saturation bombard- 
ment” The violence that has 
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erupted in the wake of Dr King’s 
assassination has turned Washing- 
ton itself into shambles. 

One Negro leader said: If we 
can’t get justice, we are going to 
tear this country apart”. Another 
observed: “I feel like they ought 
to burn down the whole world. 
Just let it burn down, baby’’. 
There is a desire on the part of 
these people to make the condi- 
tions of White Americans very 
painful. 

One of the champions of Black 
Power called for a black school 
with “A Black Survival Curricu- 
lum” for Negro peoples. Accord- 
ing to this, the day at the school 
should begin with a pledge of 
allegiance to “red, black and green 
flag” followed by target practice 
on the school shooting range. 
Weaponry and self-defence should 
be the core of the study. 

The ideology of this group is 
provided by the Revolutionary 
Armed Movement and they are 
planning for guerrilla cells in a 
number of cities. 

They are as much against the 
Black collaborationists as they are 
against the White racists. 

A very important aspect of 
this movement is that the Negro 
does not demand integration, but 
separation. What they want is 
not integrated schools, but decent 
schools. Inthe political sphere, 
this demand has taken various 
forms such as separate black 
states and black-controlled city 
administrations; A few also envi- 
sage a separate sovereign state for 
the 22 million Negroes of the 
United States. 


Any Way Ont? 


Is there any way out of the 
problem created by the continued 


racial discrimination and new 
phase of resistance of the 
Negroes ? l 


The National Advisory Com- 
mittee has not given a clear ans- 
wer to this question although it 
has put the blame for this situa- 
tion where it belongs—on the 
Whites. It has also focussed 
attention on the bad diving condi- 
tions of the Negroes. The life 
expectancy of the average Negro 
is five years shorter than that of 
the average White man. The 
infant mortality is higher; it is 
almost forty per cent. Unemploy- 


ment among the Black in March 
1967 reached 15.6 per cent, with 
58 per cent of young males either 
jobless or earning below poverty 
level wages. The unemployment 
rate of the Negroes is nine per 
cent against 2.3 per cent of the 
Whites; but among the 1,330 
apprentice trainees sponsored by 
the Federal Government last year 
only 43 were black. The average 
White American has three years 
more schooling than the Black. 

The National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders has 
recommended some steps to imp- 
rove the conditions of Negroes. It 
has recommended one million new 
government jobs and another 
million in the private sector. It 
wants the provision of six million 
new or existing decent housing . 
for low-and-moderate income 
families. And many improve- 
ments are suggested to the present 
welfare system and educational 
programmes, 

There is no doubt that the 
conditions of the Negroes will 
considerably improve if steps are 
taken to implement these propo- 
sals. 

But what the Negroes now ask 
for is not just a rise in their 
standard of living but a radical 
change in the attitude of the 
White people. According to the 
Commission, “White institutions 
created it (ghetto), White institu- 
tions maintain it, White society 
condones it....White racism is 
essentially responsible for the 
explosive mixture which has been 
accumulating in our cities since 
the end of World War IP”. 

Now the question of questions 
is this: Will the White people 
give up this racism and their 
stereotyped thinking on the 
Negroes? The American Govern- 
ment was spending 125 million 
dollars a day for war and pre- 
parations for war, Only a 
radical change in their political 
orientation can lead to the diver- 
sion of a part of these resources 
for the improvement of the condi- 
tions and for the creation of 
necessary climate for the integra- 
tion of the “two societies”. The 
White men are afraid of free 
mixing with Negroes. Unless 
they give up this fear and boldly 
treat the Negroes as equals, the 
problem cannot be solved. 
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himself, command great personal 
respect but they have ceased to 
be a political force. After the 
Selected Naga Leaders’ Confer- 
ence held in December last year, 
it was hoped that they would 
revive their party and draw youn- 
ger elements into it. So far, 
there is no indication that they 
want to act as an organized body. 
The State Government and the 
ruling party—the Naga National 
Organization—are no doubt ina 
better position now but the fact 
remains that by and large the 
Naga masses are sympathetic to 
the NNC. In this connexion, it 
is pointed out that compared to 
the NNC Convention, the meet- 
ing of the NNO was a tame affair. 
It evoked little response from the 
villagers; only some contractors 
and businessmen attended it. 
Despite years of army opera- 
tion against the Underground, 
there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the “Federal Government of 
Nagaland” does exercise effec- 
tive control over extensive areas. 
Taxes are collected, even a sort 
of judiciary functions, and 
youngmen and women undergo 
military training under some 
kind of conscription. There are 
areas where the state Govern- 
ment’s writ runs during the day 


END THIS DEPENDENCE 


sound recommendations the 
Commission may make are not 
sabotaged. 

There are other issues raised 
in this series of articles which are 
beyond the scope of the Tariff 
Commission. First, there is this 
business of collaboration. Soviet 
Russia, in 1917, was in a less 
favourable position than India in 
1947, in respect of industrial 
resources and technical skill. Yet, 
in 50 years, its technological skill 
and industrial capability now 
parallels that of the United States, 
the world’s most ‘industrially 
advanced nation. Russia did not 
have a single collaboration like 
the thousands into which we have 
freely entered. Those who are 
allergic to Russia may cast an eye 
on Japan. Japan did not achieve 
industrial advance by inviting 
foreign firms to set up their 
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and the Underground’s during 
the night. 

Kaito’s rupture with the 
Underground, followed by the 
recent setting up of what he calls 
an “Army Government” are hope- 
ful signs insofar as the latter 
event constitutes an open chal- 
lenge to the Underground, - but 
how far he can rally mass sup- 
port for a political settlement 
short of sovereignty remains to 
be seen. Circles close to the 
Underground appear confident 
that as soon ashe formally gives 
up the demand fot sovereignty, 
“our people will reject him.” 

As to the people themselves, 
some unpalatable traths about 
their mood have to be accepted. 
The image of present-day India 
hardly appeals to them. As a 
Naga leader told me, they find 
the Indians fighting among them- 
selves on questions like cow- 
slaughter and language. They 
feel proud that they are fighting 
for a far nobler cause: they are 
fighting for freedom. To them, 
India appears to be a country in 
the process of disintegration, 
while they are forging the unity 
of all the Naga tribes within and 
outside India. 

The same gentleman told me 
that during his trips abroad, he 


plants and manufacture their 
patent projects on its soil. 
Obviously then, in the light of 
the evidence of the deleterious 
effect these collaboration agree- 
ments have had on our economy, 
and the development of native 
technological skill, such agree- 
ments should now be completely 
stopped. There are one or two 
refinements in the application of 
such a policy in the field of the 
pharmaceuticals. First is the 
fact that the partly or wholly 
foreign-owned firms are not only 
allowed to manufacture drugs, 
but toiletries like soaps, tooth 
pastes, talgum powders, face 
creams and a variety of lotions. 
There is ample native industrial 
skill and capacity to cover these 
products. So too, capacity 
exists to meet all the formulation 
requirements of drugs and medi- 


found Indians being treated with 
contempt and disrespect. As he 
was taken for a Japanese he was 
treated ‘with utmost courtesy, 
What did the Nagas stand to 
gain if they chose to join a na- 
tion that had little prestige in the 
eyes of the world? he asked. 
All this may sound unpalatable 
but this provides an insight into 
the psychological make-up of the 
rebel Naga. 

These are, however, secondary 
questions. The primary question 
is the Naga attitude to indepen- 
dence. It isa fact that they do 
not want the peace to be distur- 
bed. But it is equally true that 
majority of the Nagas are not 
prepared to give up the demand 
for sovereignty. For all the 
money that has been spent in 
Nagaland, for all the schools, 
hospitals and roads opened, their 
basic attitude to India remains 
unchanged. The allurement of 
a sovereign ‘Federal Republic 
of Nagaland” is still overpower- 
ing for many of them. 

Herein lies the key to the 
innate strength of the NNG, its 
self-confidence, its obstinacy. The 
ultimate battle in Nagaland is the 
battle for the Naga mind. He 
who finally wins it will win the 
battle. : 
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cines, outside the big firms. They 
should be forced to play ball and 
sell their drugs in bulk to the 
smaller formulaters. 

Lastly, now that the cold war 
between USA and USSR is not 
so hot (if one may use sucha 
messed up expression) it may not 
be difficult to revive the old plans 
of Russian-aided pharmaceutical 
projects in the public sector. All 
further expansion of capacity for 
the manufacture of basic drugs 
should now be reserved for the 
public sector. This does not 
necessarily mean that we must 
have gigantic projects and big 
failures. The idea that a public 
sector project must be necessarily 
something big isa fallacy. The 
important thing is that in so vital 
a field as drugs, our dependence 
on foreign capital and know-how 
must be quickly ended. 
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E again the Union Government has chosen to 
ace the interests of the “Congress Party above 
‘moral duty of ensuring the effective working of 

arliamentary democracy, The dilly-dallying resorted 
to by UP Governor, Gopala Reddy before finally 
recommending dissolution of the State Legislature 
as no more than a partisan performance aimed at 
roviding the maximum time to the State Congress 
sses to go about offering inducements and orga- 
ising defections. 


Only last week the Speakers at their conference 
mphasized that the Assembly itself is the only 
per forum to assess the relative strength of 
tending parties. They were merely acknowledging 
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NEW DANGER TO DEMOCRACY 





credit to Santiniketan of which he is a product. He- 


has done this in the face of opposition from all 


parties, although it now looks as if the public protest 
voiced by the State Congress bosses was meant only 
as a cover for the conspiracy that was being 
hatched. : 

No one can object to. mid-term elections in any 
State where political uncertainties lead to instability 
and a virtual paralysis of the administration. This 
did happen in UP at one stage, but at that time the 
Centre did not consider it prudent to intervene for 


reasons that can only be guessed at. As in West: z z 


Bengal and Punjab, so in UP the Union Govern- 
ment decided to take a hand when either the chances 
of installing a puppet Government were bright or. 


when there was no hope of the Congress sneaking — T 


back to power despite having tried out its entire bag 
of tricks. It plumped for mid-term elections only. 
when it was dead certain that no amount of mani- 
pulation would give the Congress the bare majority 
required to run the Governmen 
and constitutional propriety ‘hav: 
tently thrown to the winds. 



















no alternative but to quit the Ministry, did not fail 
to offer support to it for fear that the Congress, 
might worm its way back. The running battle that. 
went on in the ranks of the SVD, preventing it from 
coming to à quick and unanimous decisio e 
question of leadership, gave the desired rtunity 
to Sri C. B. Gupta and his henchmen, backed by 
their party’s central leadership, to spread confusion 







morality 
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nearer, the rift is assuming new forms which can 
spell disaster to democracy in this country. In the 
‘case of some parties, including ones that have been 
recognised as progressive, anti-Congressism is tend- 
ing to become secondary to anti-Communism. Such 
a development can only lead to the strengthening of 
Rightist forces on the lines Sri 5. K. Patil has been 
planning for quite some time. Instead of enabling 
the people to decide clearly between socialism on the 
one hand and reactionary policies calculated to per- 
petuate inequalities on the other, these parties are 
preparing to confuse the public more and more, with 
the result that the pro-capitalist, communal and 
parochial parties and groups will be enabled to join 
forces in a final bid to bury the people’s socio- 
economic aspirations. The trend is clearly seen 
growing in West Bengal and UP particularly, though 
in the former State there are indications of realism 


in the BKD. .The alignment produced by the anti-. 


Kutch award agitation is a straw in the wind, 
although it has also had the inevitable effect of 
splitting the socialist groups associated with the 
move. 

No single progressive party is today in a position 
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to change the economic structure in the country by 
itself; the only hope in this direction lies in all the pro- 
gressive parties getting united and seeking the people’s 
mandate on a clear-cut programme. If the progres- 
sive parties refuse to unite for this purpose but go 
their own perilous ways, the outcome will necessarily 
be a thorough consolidation of the Right against the 
people. In his last days Dr Lohia saw this danger 
and was gradually working his way towards a strong 
Left alliance which could effectively challenge the 
Right combination. But his followers now appear 
to have reverted to form, a fact to be deeply regret- 
ted in view of the grim implications for the future. 

The answer, it appears, can be provided only by 
the electorate. It isthe duty of those Left parties 
which realise the seriousness of the situation to 
organise a vigorous campaign in each constituency 
to make the people aware of the unfolding pattern 
of events and the elements against which they must 
be on guard. If this is not done, the mid-term 
elections will undoubtedly lead to an accretion of 
power for a consolidated Right determined to main- 
tain the status quo and block the road forward to 
economic democracy in India. 


TENSIONS AND REALIGNMENTS 


EATHER in New Delhi is 

sometimes very deceptive— 

and this is true not only with 

reference to the transition from 

bracing winter to a long hot 

summer, but with regard to poli- 
tical goings-on as well. 

Both the Prime Minister and 
the Home Minister have denied 
any rift between themselves, and 
since they are honourable entities, 
one hardly dares to challenge 
them. Technically speaking, there 
isno rift between the two but 
only a sort of cold war, and they 
have not denied that there is a 
cold war. Even if the cynical 
critics’ reaction that they are both 
protesting too much is to be set 
aside, few in New Delhi would be 
bold enough to assert that. the 
relation between the two is as 
smooth as it was between Nehru 
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and Pant—or to come down to 
comparable digits, between 
Shastri and Sri Nanda. Perhaps 
more correctly, the present equa- 
tion between the Prime Minister 
and the Home Minister resembles 
the one that prevailed between 
Smt Gandhi and Sri Nanda dur- 
ing the uneasy autumn of 1966. 
This is clearly seen in the 
Centre’s wait-and-see inertia over 
Assam, although everybody in the 
Central Secretariat recognises that 
the situation in Assam is the most 
explosive. There is a complaint 
in the Prime Minister’s camp that 
the Home Minister shows no 
initiative in tackling it boldly, nor 
does he give any indication that 
he will back any unorthodox step 
that she may take in the matter. 
Equally strongly, Sri Chavan’s 
circle takes the position that the 


Home Minister can hardly be 
expected to come out with a bold 
initiative unless he is assured that 
the Prime Minister will back him 
to the hilt. According to this 
school, the Home Minister did 
show initiative when the January 
1967 plan for reorganisation of 
Assam ‘was announced. Since 
then, the matter was allowed to 
drift, largely because of pulls and 
pressures of conflicting lobbies. 
Essentially, Assam poses the 
question: whom can the Centre 
afford to antagonise, the Hills or 
the Valley ? From the angle of 
administrative order, the hill peo- 
ple can hardly be alienated; for, 
if it is faced with the choice, the 
machinery of law and order can 
put down mass unrest in the 
plains but not in the hills, as has 
been shown in the case of the 
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Nagas and thé Mizos. On the 
other hand, any drastic action in 
the Assam Valley is bound to 
bring down the Assam Ministry— 
one of the few State Governments 
still held by the Congress, Per- 
haps nowhere else in India does 
the Central leadership face such 
a grim dilemma as in Assam—the 
interest of the State coming in 
open conflict with the interest of 
the Party. If Sri Chavan is hesi- 
tant to move, it is precisely be- 
cause of this fear of alienating 
Congress opinion in Assam; those 
who can gauge his mind seem to 
think that left to himself he might 
have tried placating the hill peo- 
ple, but this would have earned 
him the hostility of the Congress 
bosses in Assam, and Sri Chavan 
is least expected to spoil his long- 
range political career by making 
enemies of a good section of 
Congressmen. 

By the same measure, Smt 
Gandhi seems equally hesitant 
about striking out a new line for 
Assam, though she is understood 
to be seriously worried at the 
deteriorating situation in this 
strategically-placed State. To 
reconcile the legitimate interests 
of the hill people with those of 
the plains people; to reconcile the - 
_ legitimate interests of the people 
in the Brahmaputra Valley with 
those of the people in. Cachar; to 
reconcile, again, the legitimate 
interests of the tribal people in 
the plains with those of the non- 
tribal population—all these are 
not easy of solution even in 
normal times, the more so today 
when regionalism and other 
forces Of parochialism have been 
raising their heads. 

Those in the Secretariat who 
are not encumbered by the pres- 
sures of party politics—and to 
that extent, can take an objective 
view of the complex situatioa— 
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view the Assam question in the 
context of the entire mosaic of 
tribal patterns covering Eastern 
India asa whole. They tend to 
take the position that there can 
be no patchwork solution of the 
Assam hill question—the abortive 
January 1967 plan has proved the 
futility of trying to solve it piece- 
meal. Rather, the Jong-range 
solution has to cover the tribal 
people in NEFA as well. The 
idea of turning all these into Cen- 
trally-administered areas is hard- 
ly being pursued, though some 
Assam politicians seem ready to 
accept it. Instead, what is likely 
to be feasible is the conversion of 
all these tribal areas into so many 
autonomous regions with specifi- 
cally defined powers, and above 
them, a sort of federal entity for 
the entire eastern region. 

Such a plan demands the high. 
est degree of statesmanship and 
no Prime Minister can be expect- 
ed to initiate it unless there’ is 
perfect understanding with the 
Home Minister. Thus it is 
the cold war strains at the top 
that stand in the way of the 
Centre trying to solve the serious 
crisis in Assam in right earnest. 


I homogeneity is unmistakably 


lacking in the political leader- - 


ship at: the Centre, New Delhi 
observers have not failed to detect 
signs of mutual alienation among 
the parties in the Opposition. 
The most pronounced, has 
been the growing antipathy bet- 
ween the Jana Sangh on the one 
hand and the Communists on 
the other. Between the Swatantra 
aud the Jana Sangh, it is the 
Jana Sangh which has emerged 
in recent months as the most 
solid and determined champion 
of the Right and, inevitably, its 
points of conflict with the Com- 


munists have lately grown very 
sharp. From the Jana Sangh end, 
this could be seen in the propa- 
ganda campaign hinting at Red 
complicity in the death of Sri 
Deen Dayal Upadhyaya, and this 
has persisted despite the reported 


result of the CBI investigation 


disproving such a theory. On thé 
Communist side, the growingly 
energetic stand against commu- 
nalism has culminated in the 
political assessment of the recent 
session of CPI Central Executive 
which underlines the need to 
combat the Jana Sangh (which 
incidentally was responsible for 
the CPI decision to keep out of 
any possible coalition with the 
Jana Sangh in UP).. There is 
little doubt that this antagonism 
between the Jana Sangh and the 
Communists will. grow in the 
coming months, thereby reversing 
the trend noticed in the wake of 
the General Election about this 
time last year. 

In this polarisation between 
the Right and the Left ia the 
Opposition, the SSP leadership 
has placed itself in a peculiarly 
anomalous position. When the 
Gaya conference of the party last 
year decided on an all-India mass 
campaign, the understanding 
given was that the party would 
unleash a movement 
the needs of the toiling masses, 
and to that extent, such a move- 
ment promised to have the bless- 
ings of, if not attract, the Left 
elements in the whole country. 

But now it appears that the 
SSP leaders are more inclined to 
join hands with the Jana Sangh 
than with parties of the Left. In 
this context, the recent summit- 
level talks that the SSP leaders 
have held with the Jana Sangh 
in the Capital are regarded as 
extremely significant. While the 
ostensible purpose of these talks 
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Jan Sangh in Prespective 


T®@ Fourth General Elections 
created a new situation in 
India. For the first time the 
exponents of “cultural nationa- 
lism” with an air of superiority 
emerged on the political scene of 
India as a serious challenge not 
only to the Leftists or the centrists 
but to all those Western-oriented 
dabblers in sophistication who 
had taken on them the responsi- 
bility to desperately rule over 
India’s unsophisticated lot. 

The Jan Sangh is the party 
that flourished fabulously, of 
course, mainly in Hindi-speaking 
areas but also simultaneously 
endeavoured to expand in the 
strongholds of its other active 
opponents. The world called it 
the expansion of Right wing 
extremists. The Sangh, a mono- 
lithic organisation, comprised of 
the RSS and polarised caste- 
ridden Hindu masses, united— 
not only by tenuous bonds but 
by a fierce struggle of forty years, 
resisted by Left-wing extre- 
mism, riducled by materialistic 
Marxism and rejected by Augo- 
Saxon pragmatism, has grown 
into a political force to be 
reckoned with for quite a long 
time. 


Vast Man Power 


As the fourth General Elec- 
tion approached, the Jan Sangh 
after properly oiling its machi- 
_ nery threw into the battle of the 

ballot box, 1567 contestants for 
Assembly seats, twice the number 
of the PSP, and fielded 242 
candidates in the Parliamentary 
constituencies. Both the PSP and 
SSP could hardly contest 1547 

Assembly seats: and 230 Parlia- 
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ment seats. The two factions of 
the Communists participated in 
the elections with 1157 Assembly 
candidates and only 162 candi- 
dates for the Lok Sabha. 

The mere weight and the 
massive man-power that Jan 
Sangh could wield did not 
produce staggering results but, 
none the less, they were beyond 
the expectations of political 
pundits. No one predicted on 
the eve of the -elections that Jan 
Sangh would bag 35 Parliamen- 
tary seats and 264 Assembly 
seats. The organisational struc- 
ture and the skill of the RSS 
after all paid its dividends. The 
percentage of votes polled in 
favour of Jan Sangh was 8.95 and 
8.75 for the Parliament and the 
Assembly respectively and they 
topped the list of all Opposition 
parties. Jan Sangh became the 
largest single party next to Con- 
gress in UP and Madhya Pra- 
desh. It beat the Congress in 
Delhi. The doubts about the 
Bharatiya Jan Sangh’s reaching 
the maturity of a national politi- 
cal party were positively dispelled 
after the Fourth General Election 
and since then the history of 
Indian politics is being rewritten. 

Here it is pertinent to ask 
many questions. Will Jan Singh 
build itself into a mass party 
alternative to Congress and 
expand feverishly in the non- 
Hindi areas? Will it change its 
colour and the nature of its 
venom? Will it suffer from the 
chronic Indian malady—the fissi- 
parous tendencies which weaken- 
ed all other political organism ? 
Will it accept secularism and 
socialism as its main planks in 


due course and come out of its 
traditional orbit? Armed with 
formidable power of  atavistic 
Hinduism, will Jan Sangh accept 
the challenge of the 20th-Century 
modernism, or die out in its pro- 
cess of expansionism ? 


Public Pressure 


Since the Fourth General 
Election, the Jan Sangh like any 
other political party, under the 
public pressure, entered into the 
coalition governments with its 
deadly enemies, the Leftists. Then 
Jan Sangh took into its fold or 
atleast invited men of other 
faiths and beliefs. Considering 
it the “compulsion of the situa- 
tion”, the Jan Sangh shook hands 
with the Communists and refused 
to “destroy its manoeuvrability 
by allowing China walls to rise 
between itself and other political 
parties”. 

“There is not much common 
between Bharatiya Jan Sangh and 
CPI”, declared its official organ 
Organiser; “We are all children 
of Bharat Mata and we are all 
heir to the spirit of the twentieth 
century”. Jt could not say no to 
the sharing of political power 
even at the cost of political 
principles. For the first time 
since its inception Jan Sangh 
faced a situation which is preg- 
nant with opportunism, surprises 
and power-oriented policies. It 
appears the Jan Sangh has learnt 
many lessons and perhaps un- 
learnt others. Its fourteenth 
annual session held at Kozhikode 
in Kerala in the last week of 
December, 1967, has made politi- 
cians see some violent vibrations 
under its calm surface. These 
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vibrations which can be fatal to 
the organisation were positively 
caused’ by organisational and 
political problems and to some 
extent ideological though not in 
the sense the ideologues under- 
stand them. To understand and 


interpret the new trends in the | 


Jan Sangh, to analyse its strength 
and the weakness and to predict 
‘its duration and future in India, 
this fourteenth Session is quite 
an indicator. i 


Radical Change 


“The Jan Sangh has undergone 
a radical change”, I was told by 
one of the delegates just returned 
from this fourteenth conference 
with a new approach, “it can 
afford to fritter away its energy 
and huge amounts and it is full 
of contradictions”. It was reveal- 
ing that out of all places the 
Conference was deliberately held 
in Kerala to show to the Western 
world that only the Jan Sangh 
could confront the Communism 
in any eventuality. It was a 
session for the gallery and some 
one had called the tune as well. 
The Jan Sangh’s desire to link 
itself with forces outside the 

“borders of India created rumb- 
lings within the party. A group 
led by the top brass of RSS 
hushed up a rumour that a large 
-contingent of foreign delegates 
were to attend the Conference. 
The fact remains that the matter 
was discussed in the Working 
Committee some two months ago 
and quite some funny names were 
selected. Later on the pro-West- 
ern section was snubbed. This 
was the first contradiction. 

The united front politics in 
the North and “crush Commu- 
nism” in the South and elsewhere 

‘ convinced no delegate present in 
. the mammoth pandal about the 
seriousness of the sermon. Many 
who had rejected the United 
Front tactics in the last general 
council meeting held in New 
Deihi were not even given a fair 
chance to participate in the 
debate. Jan Sangh’s image 
before its own rank and file got 
blurred for the first time. ‘Shak- 
ing hands with the devil to crack 
it”, as one supporter of the UF 


government put it before the. 
audience convinced neither the 


7000 delegates nor Sri Balraj 
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Madhok, the outgoing or the 
ousted President, who had a day 
earlier called this arrangement a 
treachery with principles. But 
Sri Balraj Madhok was in mino- 
rity and for the first time a RSS 
section talked of tactics and stra- 
tegy. Itwas the second big con- 
tradiction that, itis hoped, may 
create an organisational schism. 


The Realism Slogan 


The slogan given by Sri Balraj 
Madhok in his Presidential 
address at the 13th Session held 
at Jullundur, Punjab on April 30, 
1966, namely, ‘democracy, 
nationalism and realism” was in 
this conference buried fathoms 
deep. The Realism of Sri 
Madhok to join hands with other 
democratic parties including the 
Congress at some stage ina 
coalition government and thus 
convert the Jan Sangh into a 
respectable national party earned 
him scorns and brought him in 
direct conflict with RSS bouncers. 
Those whom Sri Madhok had 
brought near the periphery of 
power and who did not suffer the 
pangs of RSS discipline and were 
liberal Hindus felt sore at Sri 
Madhok’s plight. This may 
cause another crack in the organi- 
sation if Sri Madhok, was is even 
more ambitious than Golwalkar 
but positively Jess patient, goes 
the Bhutto way. The personal 
rivalry has setin Jan Sangh for 
the first time and this third con- 
tradiction in this monolithic party 
will change its character quite a 
bit. Will Madhok take it lying 
down? Certainly not. He is 
a Punjabi who has no love for the 
Brabmanical coterie of Nagpur. 

These contradictions and the 
ensuring damage to the organisa- 
tion apart, one can in the post 
Fourth General Election period 
peep through some cracks in this 
citadel of tradition. Major 
shifts have been caused in India 
by swift moving facts of politics 
and Jan Sangh has not remained 
stable either. It has been pushed 
around quite a bit. It has shifted 
its pseuda-ideological position in 
such an awkward manner that 
eyen the seasoned turn-coats 
wonder over its quick change 
from go alone policy to that of 
united fronts, from alliance with 
democratic forces to joint fronts 


with the Communists, from rabid , 
anti-Congressism to coalition 
with the Congress if possible and 
from being pro-West to becoming 
anti-West now and then. If the 
“silent revolution” through the 
Ballot Box has changed the poli- 
tical scene of India for good, the 
Jan Sangh has also undergone 
a change—worth taking note of. 


Internal Competitor 


The Jan Sangh’s victory in the 
elections and its expansion in the 
masses has made the RSS a 
competitor within the organisa- 
tion; the rival being the non-RSS 
people in Jan Sangh and the 
voters at large. This may not be 
an even battle, the RSS being a 
superior force will always score 
a victory, but if the politics of 
today does not stabilise, the non- 
RSS. faction can easily defect as 
in the case of four. Haryana 
legislators or show its teeth in 
many other ways. The organi- 
sational schism has come to stay 
permanently with the Jan Sangh, 
much to the delight of all those 
who themselves got easily 
split-up. 

No doubt the slogan “Power 
through organisation” raised by 
the RSS at Calicut would con- 
vince many, the fact remains that 
at every step in the past ome year 
there was considerable emphasis 
on politics as well. The machine- 
men of Jan Sangh, that is the 
RSS, would continue holding the 
purse strings through Guru 
Dakshina collections and the 
contacts abroad, thus imposing 
its will and decisions on the Jan 
Sangh but the non-RSS faction 
seeing the writing on the wall 
has also moved fast in other 
directions. It is a headless body at 
present, but in the days to come 
as the policy and politics are 
going to be discussed, it would 
provide quite uncomfortable 
moments for the RSS. And who 
can avoid policy and politics 
these days ? 

The language issue that shook 
every party and part of the coun- 
try has not spared the Jan-Sangh 
or the RSS. faction of it. Its re- 
cognition of the need of English 
for the non-Hindi-speaking peo- 
ple is certainly not an eyewash. 
There is flexibility in its attitude 
and it is going to prove a very 
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costly flaxibility. Even if it is 
taken asa strategy to win over 
the South, a serious policy mat- 
ter has been compromised. If the 
Jan Sangh hasto grow into an 
alternative to the Congress, it 
can illafford to loose the South 
in the long run. The RSS has 
so far worked on the long-run 
basis and, precisely it is on this 
basis where the Jan Sangh would 
falter due to miscalculations and 
the unpredictibility of the times. 


Economic Approach 


The resolution on economic 
policy passed at the conference 
was another pointer that the Jan 
Sangh could illafford to remain 
only an  organisation-oriented 
party and keep itself away from 
the simmering fires of economic 
unrest. The perspective of the 
Jan Sangh in this sphere is nar- 
row no doubt, but it is not 
blurred. For the past twenty 
years there was hardly any need 
for the Jan Sangh to pronounce 
its stand on the stability of pri- 
ces, capital formation, produc- 
tivity, credit regulations and the 
nationalisation of banks. Its 
draft on principles and policy 
prepared a couple of years ago 
shed some light on planning, 
price policy, agricultural produc- 
tion, land tenure system, agricul- 
tural labour, ceilings on land 
holdings, foreign aid and colla- 
boration but it was all kinder- 
garten economics without any posi- 
tive commitment to laws of eco- 
nomics. All the given definitions 
are the carbon copies of any con- 
servative party economic policies 
enunciated in the 18th century 
without any touch of radical 
reforms. Integral humanism 
was and still is the goal of all 
economic planning. But this 
was some years ago when talk 
of economics to them was an 
intellectual exercise for the 
godless socialists. The united 
front governments and the Jan 
Sangh’s active participations in 
them brought them face to face 
with the 20th-century realities. 

The Economic resolution 
passed at the Conference is the 
first serious attempt to translate 
the ills of the land in economic 
terminology. The Jan Sangh has, 


, one can safely say, now reached 
_the 19th century thinking. This 
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was an RSS resolution and was 
moved by Dr Mahavira, a former 
Hindu Mahasabhaite and who at 
one time considered for being 
new President against Sri 
Madhok. The mover took his 
inspiration from Arthashastra. 
The association of the Jan 
Sangh with the Leftist parties in 
the United Front governments 
and its acceptance of a minimum 
economic programme has 
awakened initanew stir. But 
will this stir be time-bound or 
will it be considered as an inevi- 
table evil? The economic back- 
ground of the RSS is fundamen- 
tally religious and, therefore, 
despite all the revolutionary 
changes going on in political 


India, the Jan Sangh’s economic 


measures will not be divorced 
from a kind of  status-quoism. 
With every new change in the 
political situation or with in- 
crease of its political strength, a 
new label will be attached to 
this status quo. The modern 
science of economics will not 
govern the deliberations of the 
Jan Sangh whether inor out of 
power. The compulsions of the 
present times may be corrosive 
in nature but the Jan Sangh 
especially the RSS nucleus will, 
[ hope, be able to protect itself 
with symbolism and unscientific 
laws of economics. 

Politically, the Jan Sangh of 
the future is not likely to resemble 
Golwalkar’s Hinduised version 
of it. The Jan Sangh will be cut 
into a different shape by the 
mighty knocks of political and 
economic compulsions from 
which it was, so long spared by 
lack of any opportunity to shar- 
ing of power. The inner dura- 
bility of the RSS is likely to 
slough off the mask of Hindu 
forbearance which it has genui- 
nely put on as the only way of 
capturing power. The Jan Sangh 
has to extricate itself from India’s 
ailing past if it likes to adapt 
itself to the fast changing 
world. to the modern world. 
So far it has shown no signs of 
realism though it is trying hard 
to learn the art of window dress- 
ing. 
The Hindu Mahasabha failed 
in the past to rise to the occasion 
and left in its legacy the need to 
change along with the times not 


only through compulsion but 
voluntarily. The Jan Sangh did 
not learn much in the past but 
now onwards itis bound to be 
jostled about amongst friends and 
enemies and tread on lands 
unknown so far. Its centre of 
gravity is bound to shift from 
Nagpur the seat of the RSS to 
the various corridors of Assembly 
halls and seats to power. To 
meet the requirements of parlia- 
mentary techniques an adapta- 
tion to the local conditions would 
be required. The Jan Sangh 
adept in using the parliamentary 
forms can not afford to add any 
permanent grist to their mill. 

The scattered parliamentary 
gains and sucesses in Hindi region 
may be important to the Jan 
Sangh but it will not rest on these 
laurels. It has intentions to make 
inroads among the Communist 
infested areas and the intelligen- 
tsia, influencing the new rich class 
and the frustrated unemployed 
youth. Among the younger 
members of the elite, the students 
the Jan Sangh is feverishly assert- 
ing and it is here where any poli- 
tical party can meet its Waterloo, 
Here the clash against moder- 
nism and the new technology, 
the twin enemies of the Jan Sangh 
nay the RSS, will occur and I 
presume, the Jan Sangh has 
nothing to offer not even Bhara- 
tiya version of Lolitas. Only 
social and communal complexi- 
ties would be sought by it to 
come to its aid. 

Bolstered by the fanatical 
RSS, the Jan Sangh depends 
instinctively on the ‘“Hinduism’s 
enduring ethos’. It is waiting 
for and, in fact, is actually help- 
ing to bring about a situation 
where the modern influences on 
social, legal and political matters 
start wearing them. And when 
the crisis deepens further, the 
revolutionary potential of the 
Jan Sangh will strike undercutting 
both the Congressism and the 
Communism. The RSS coterie 
can not afford to abandon its 
class and ethnic consciousness, 
aud cares too hoots for inter- 
nationalism. Thus despite the 
new political situation the Jan 
Sangh in its imaptience to cap- 
ture India will be prone to un- 
learn all it has learnt in the past 
one year. 


il 


SOVIET AID TO INDIA—I 


Time For Reappraisal ? 


Ws the Soviet Premier was 
in Delhi, recently, he met 
some CPI leaders in the Soviet 
embassy. This meeting raised 
some eyebrows in some circles. 
The meeting in itself could well be 
regarded as one of the musts for 
the visiting Premier of a socialist 
country, but the disquiet it caused 
was vety symptomatic of the 
nature of Indo-Soviet relations. 

Everybody in India agrees 
these days that Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions are very close and friendly 
and that they are doing good for 
both the countries concerned. So 
much so that even the Rightists 
parties, like Swatantra and Jan 
Sangh, begun to regard this close 
Indo-Soviet relations as an 
integral part of our national 
make-up. Yet there iş an 
apprehension felt among the 
Rightists that the Soviet Union 
might leave India in the lurch, 
particularly over the question of 
Kashmir; hence a regulated anti- 
Soviet propaganda emanating 
from these sources. Thus there 
is the strange dichotomy of ideo- 
logy and reality in determining 
Indo-Soviet relations, however, 
hard the Soviet and Indian leaders 
try to focus attention only on 
inter-state relations. 

We will, therefore, have to 
consider what ideology is invol- 
ved in the generous and massive 
economic and military aid to 
India given by the Soviet Union. 
But before we try to answer this 
question, it is better to remember 
some basic facts about the Soviet 
aid to India. The total volume 
of Indo-Soviet trade in 1956 was 
only Rs 88 crores, and, now in 
1967, it is Rs 280 crores; in 1968, 
it is expected to rise to Rs 300 
crores. Soviet economic aid to 
India has totalled about Rs 1022 
crores till 1967 and it is mainly 
utilised in basic and heavy indus- 
tries in the public sector. During 
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Premier Kosygin’s recent visit, 
it was agreed to set up 
joint Indo-Soviet projects presum- 
ably under joint control geared 
to the needs of exporting to the 
Soviet consumer market and light 
industry. 

The figures for the Soviet 
military aid have not been made 
public, but if the Western press 
reports 
rough guide it is almost 2000 
million dollars. Whatever may be 


. the exact figures, it is mo secret 


that the Soviet Union has become 
the most important source of 
arms supply to India. In short, the 
Soviet economic involvement in 
India has become massive and it 
is second only to that in the 
UAR among the countries of the 
third world. 

Now coming back to our 
original question, two theoretical 
postulates which make up the 
ideology of the Soviet aid to the 
developing countries must be 
explained at the outset; peaceful 
co-existence and the non-capitalist 
path of development. Asit has 
been explained so often by the 
leaders and organs of Soviet 
Communist Party, although the 
theory of peaceful co-existence 
means the abolition of war non- 
interference in internal affairs of 
other countries, it does not disown 
the legitimacy of struggle, a 
peaceful competition between the 
capitalist system and the socialist 
system. An idea which is aptly 
summed up by a notable Ameri- 
can Kremlinogist as “Peaceful 
Co-existence Plus”. 

The theory of non-capitalist 
path of development envisages 
the possibility of the developing 
nations achieving the developed 
forms of social relationship with- 
out becoming subserviant to the 
capitalist system. This could be 
achieved through aid without 
strings which could come only 


could be taken as a. 


from the socialist countries. The 
underlying assumption behind 
this thory is that once a develop- 
ing country would achieve the 
minimum level of social develop- 
ment required to bring about a 
social revolution, the proleteriat 
in alliance with the peasantry is 
bound to assume the leadership 
of the revolutionary movement. 
Hence the need for a rapid trans- 
formation of these under-deve- 
loped societies with generous and 
massive aid from the socialist 
countries. A common feature 
of both these theoretical postula- 
tes clearly appears to be a com- 
mitment against the export of 
revolution to other countries and 
a reliance on the inner contradic- 
tions of these indigenous socie- 
ties. 


In 1955-56, when Soviet com- 
mitments in India began, both 
these postulates were decisive. 
Firstly, by 1955-56, India had 
denounced in forthright terms 
US military involvement in Asia 
and had shown a keen desire to 
pursue an independent foreign 
policy. She was ideally suited 
to actas a mediator and as a 
catalytic agent in extending the 
area of agreement between the 
two Power blocs. The policy 
of the peaceful co-existence bound 
the Soviet Union to do every- 
thing possible for averting the 
danger of war. With this end in 
view, cultivating India was one 
of the many important rearguard 
actions that the Soviets took. 


Secondly, Nehru was the only 
Asian leader at that time who 


understood the compulsive need ` 


for economic independence throu- 


gh planning along with political’ 


independence; and the successful 
implementation of India’s first 
Five Year Plan was an eloquent 
testimony of the feasibility of 
such a goal. Hence the in- 
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centive to apply the theoretical 
postulate of the non-capitalist 
path of development. There 
is no doubt that in 1955-56 
this ideological framework, with- 
in which the beginning of Soviet 
involvement in India was noticed, 
was correct. But the experien- 
ces of the past twelve years have 
begun to cast doubts whether 
they are still now, in 1968, as 
applicable. 

First of all, the world power 
structure has changed. Now the 
balance of terror between the 
USA and the USSR has not only 
minimised the danger of a global 
war but has also imposed a mutu- 
ally acceptable norm of conduct 
and behaviour in international 
politics. Localised warfare would, 
however, remain the order of the 
day and that side is likely to win 
which can show instant military 
superiority (for instance, Israelis 
over the Arabs), or which 


have an iron will and capacity to . 


wage a long drawn-out armed 
Struggle (for instance, the Viet- 
cong in South Vietnam). Hence 
the old role of neutral coun- 
tries like India has become mar- 
ginal if not outlived. 

Secondly, India herself can no 
longer be regarded as an effective 
and disinterested force striving 
to increase the area of agreement 
between the two Power blocs. On 
the contrary, India has now axe 
to grind after becoming too much 
involved in her own localised 
problems with her two neigh- 
bours, Pakistan and China. It is 
reasonable to suppose that this 
has reduced the credibility of 
India for other nations including 
the USSR. >: 

Thirdly, internally, India has 
been developing on a classical 
pattern of an acquisitive capitalist 
society. In Tsarist Russia, dur- 
ing the period of 1897-1913, the 
international balance of forces 
favoured foreign investment, 
which in ‘turn gave a new 
lease of life to the indigenous 
capitalist. The same is true of 
India during 1955-56. Extension 
of public Sector through Soviet 
aid is no longer a very effective 
safeguard for a non-capitalist (or 
socialistic) path of development. 
Onthe contrary, all signs are 
clearly indicative of an upsurge 

‘of Rightist reaction and more 
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infiltration of American influences 
in all spheres of our national 
life. 

What then is the purpose and 
objective of Soviet aid to India 
now ? 

This becomes clear by the 
modus operandi of Soviet aid 
mechanism in India. The Soviets 
have acted just like a big brother 
in providing aid to India irres- 
pective of the fact who rides the 
tiger. The Soviets have studiously 
avoided showing any interest in 
internal developments in India. 
During his recent visit to India, 
Premier Kosygin was reported to 
have gone as far as enlightening 
some of the Government leaders 
on how to run a plant efficiently 
and to the full capacity in order 
to avoid recession in Indian 
economy—(Did he mean how to 
avoid social contradiction by 
Economism ?). In no time, Mr 
Kosygin might very well be in 
for surprise to find that the pro- 
posed [ndo-Soviet joint projects 
have been geared to private capi- 
talist investments. 

Asamatter of fact, a very 
good case could be made that 
the Soviets are not only deter- 
mined not to export revolution 
but also to see that revolution 
becomes more difficult and dis- 
tant in the third world. 

Let us now argue a case for a 
less disinterested framework of 
Soviet aid to India. Assuming 
that the Soviet leadership would 
like India to become socialist at 
a future date, it can well use its 
aid to this country for exercising 
a decisive influence in weakening 
the growing strength of Right 
Reaction in India. It would be 
of course nonsensical to expect 
the Soviet leadership to make a 
revolution in India for the benefit 
of the Indian Communists. But 
the Soviets can well stipulate con- 
ditions for the precise disposition 
of Soviet aid. For example, they 
can consistently and blatantly 
refuse to import from India those 
goods which are manufactured 
and supplied by private capitalist 
companies. 

They can even accumulate in 


- India a Soviet counterpart of PL 


480 funds by resisting the tempta- 
tion of squandering the rupee 
re-payment of economic aid on 
importing Indian consumer goods 


(which are mainly manufactured 
by private sector), for satisfying 
the ever growing needs of the 
Soviet consumer market; they 
can use these funds as indiscreetly 
and as generously as the Ameri- 
cans have been doing theirs. A 
massive contingent of Soviet 
peace corps could be deployed in 
India and the Soviet citizens 
working in this country, could 
be encouraged to meet people in 
the streets and not only in the 
drawing rooms of the Soviet 
lobbyists. 

There are a number of impor- 
tant factors which favour an 
“Americanised” Soviet policy in 
India. Firstly, in 1968, willy 
nilly, India is abjectly dependent 
on the USSR for economic aid 
and military supplies. These 
days India needs Soviet friend- 
ship and help much more than 
has been the case vice-versa in the 
past. In fact, in whatever manner 
the Soviets choose to pressurising 
India, in spite of all the brave 
talks of self-sufficiency, India at 
present isin no position to stop 
clinging to the USSR. 

Secondly, the growing US 
involvement in Vietnam, in the 
Middle East, and in the Far 
East after British military with- 
drawal from that area, and her 
preoccupation in Latin America 
have reduced the capacity of the 
USA for filling the vacuum in the 
event of a total Soviet withdrawal 
from India. Hence the USA can- 
not underwrite all of India’s needs 
and demands. Moreover, the 
Americans are already getting their 
pound of flesh out of India rather 
cheaply at the present level of 
their involvement in this country. 
Why must then they worry about 
even increasing their aid and 
supplies to India ? 

Thirdly, the recent advance 
in nuclear technology particularly 
in nuclear subs, anti-missiles and 
in various fields of rocketry have 
reduced the strategic importance 
of India for the security and 
defence of the USSR. India with 
or without an American military 
base has long ceased to worry 
Soviet military strategists. 

Fourthly, internal contradic- 
tions in the Afro-Asian countries 
are developing, but they are 
not of uniform pattern, A coun- 
try, like India, is fast approach- 
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ing to that headlong clash of class 
forces whichis inevitable for the 
social changes for the better or 
the worse; while the UAR, for 
. example, is still chained down to 
the good old “progressive nation- 
alism”. Accordingly, the Soviet 
aid policy towards.the develop- 
ing countries must not be neces- 
sarily of one uniform pattern 
only; it has to be flexible. For 
example, in India, it must be 
coordinated to tilt the balance of 
class forces in favour of social 
revolution; while, onthe other 
hand, in the UAR it could be 
channelled to consolidate the 
“progressive nationalism”. Such 
a flexible pattern of Soviet aid 
to the developing countries ` will 
still maintain, even increase, the 
weightage of the world socialist 
system as a whoie in the world 
power structure. 

But there are a number of 
other considerations which dis- 
count such an “Americanised’’ 
Soviet aid policy to the develop- 
ing countries. First of all, a 
re-appraisal of the theoretical 
framework of Soviet aid policy is 
called for. This is avery com- 
plex problem. Besides, there is 
hardly any sign that the Soviet 
leadership would be favourably 
inclined to review its aid policy 


as long as the Sino-Soviet 
rift continues. , 
Secondly, any re-appraisal 


cannot be done without straining 


thé inter-state relations, as for . 


example, Indo-Soyiet relations. 
Such a situation might disturb 
the regional balance of power in 
Asia—an eventuality which the 
Soviet policy-makers have been 
studiously working to avoid 
‘since the Indo-Pak conflict of 
1965, : 
Thirdly, there is sufficiently 
vast amount of Soviet capital 
involved in India which India has 
to repay. There might be some 
apprehension felt among the 
Soviet leaders that the entire 
Soviet money might be lost, if 
Indiaina fit of anger and des- 
peration chose to turn her back 
completely on the Soviet Union. 
Fourthly, the Soviet aid to 
India and other developing na- 
tions has so far paid rich divi- 
dens for the Soviet foreign policy 
postures. It is indeed signifi- 
cant that whatever pressure the 
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Soviet Union has exercised over 
India during the last twelve 
years, it was mainly in foreign 
policy matters, and thus a sort of 
parallelism has developed bet- 
ween Indian and Soviet foreign 
policies, The latest example of 
this parallelism is the reiteration 
of the demand ‘of cessation of 
the US bombing of North Viet- 


namin the communique issued ` 


after Mr Kosygin’s recent visit 
to India. The fear of losing an im- 
portant and old friend, like India, 
might well be considered by the 
Soviet policy-makers as realistic 
keeping in view the geo-political 
needs of Soviet diplomacy. 

Finally, the most important 
consideration: the Soviet view of 
internal contradictions in Indian 
society. Does the Soviet leader-. 
ship consider that India has not 
yet ripened through the stage 
of “progressive nationalism” ? 
Does it discount the possibility 
that India is rapidly heading for 
a headlong clash of class forces 
with the Right forcing the issue? 
An authoritative exposition of the 
Soviet view of contemporary India 
islong overdue. But all indica- 
tions appear to point out that in 
the Soviet view, India has not 
yet outgrown the progressive 
nationalist phase. Comments on 
India in Soviet press and radio, 
important speeches of the Soviet 
leaders and various postures the 
Soviets adopted during the last 
three years where vital Indian 
interests were involved—are such 
indications. 

One cannot discuss all such in- 
dications within the scope of the 
present article; suffice here to 
take up only the most important 
of them. Let us consider very 
briefly the Soviet attitude to 
Indo-Pak relations. Admittedly, 
the Soviet policy towards Pakis- 
tan has registered a significant 
shift. The Soviets have already 
taken concrete steps—for example 
Soviet offer to errect a steel plant 
in Pakistan—to cultivate Pakis- 
tani friendship; while Kashmir 
is no longer considered a closed 
chapter. All this has happened 
without harming India’s inter- 
ests including the status quo in 
Kashmir. 

Much of the explanations of 
the changing Soviet attitude to 
Indo-Pak relations lie in the fact 


that the Soviets no longer view 


` these relations exclusively against 


the background of the cold war. 
On the contrary, they have now 
come round the view that the 
Indo-Pak animosity is essentially 
the result of clash ‘of intensive 
nationalism of both these coun- 
tries, notwithstanding some hand- 
twisting by the interested foreign 
Powers. Such intensive nationa- 
lism, the Soviets appear to think, 
is certainly not conducive for 
promotion of internal contradic- 
tions; on the contrary, it checks 
further social transformations. 
Hence what is needed at present 
is more time for the ripening of 
progressive nationalism, and, for 
this, more disinterested Soviet 
aid to India. 

If this policy is reversed and a 
slight pressure is applied to India, 
India will go the Indonesian way. 
Many among the Left in this 
country, might find them- 
selves in agreement with this 
Soviet view of India. Obviously, 
the promoting and retarding of 
internal contradictions in India 
are the work of the Indians them- 
selves; however, the Soviets, by 
the very dichotomy of ideology 
and reality, which determines the 
Indo-Soviet relations, have a role 
to playin them. But who will 
convince whom? Will the Left 
have to bleed more? Or will the 
Soviets keep on acting eve to the 


: devil ? 


Let me make it quite clear. 
that to raise doubts over the 
theoretical framework of the 
Soviet aid to India is not to 
advocate for its complete cessa- 
tion. In fact, the efficacy of the 
Soviet aid to India cannot be 
denied. After all, it has rescued 
India, perhaps for ever, from the 
disastrous war with Pakistan; it 
had prevented us from- being 
completely swollen up by the 
USA during the fifties, and, in 
1962, during the India-China 
border war. On the other hand, 
by 1968, it has created favourable 
conditions which can well enable 
the Soviet Union to break new 
grounds and add fresh laurels to’ 
her glorious record. To work 
for creating favourable conditions 
for social changes is not uñ- 
Marxist-Leninist, but to allow 
these conditions to slip by, cer- 
tainly is, . 
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SOVIET AID TO INDIA—II l 
Implications for Indian Revolution 


T interesting article, above, by 
Zafar Imam raises in a new 
form the rather old controversy 
as to the exact role of Soviet aid 
in the Indian revolutionary pro- 
cess. lt would, perhaps, not be 
unfair to say that while some 
Left critics of Soviet aid complain 
that it bolsters up Indian reaction, 
Imam makes a variation upon 
that theme by suggesting that 
Soviet aid “must be coordinated 
to tilt the balance of class forces 
in favour of social revolution”. 

The implication, clearly, is 
that as of now Soviet aid to India 
does not help such tilting. How- 
ever, Zafar Imam has, unlike so 
many other critics of Soviet aid, 
full praise for what Soviet aid has 
accomplished so far in India. He 
would like a change in policy 
which can “well enable the Soviet 
Union to break new grounds and 
add fresh laurels to her glorious 
record”, 

Before dealing with the main 
argument one would like to point 
that there is a dreadful exaggera- 
tion as well as completely wrong 
approach in Zafar Imam’s state- 
ment that “in 1968, willy nilly, 
India is abjectly- dependent on 
the USSR for economic aid and 
military supplies’. In the first 
place, Soviet aid has as its most 
characteristic feature the enabling 
of the recepient country to reach 
the position of self-reliance as 
early as possible. To make out 
that asa result of the increased 
economic relations between our 
country and the Soviet Union, the 
former has become more depen- 
dent on the latteris to misread 
economic reality and also to faif 
to make a qualitative distinction 
between the character of Soviet 
aid and imperialist loans, 

Second, the author has grossly 
exaggerated the extent to which 
the Indian economy and military 
system has broken loose from the 
imperialist division of Jabour as 
well as the extent to which it has 
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become integrated with the social- 
ist division of labour. Whether it 
be in the sphere of loans received 
or that of foreign trade or that of 
the relationship of industrial- 
agricultural. growth and outside 
supplies, India still remains pre- 
dominantly a part of the world 
imperialist system, though occu- 
pying a special position therein. 

The main aim of the Marxist- 
Leninist theoretical postulate on 
which Soviet aid to the newly- 
independent nations is based is to 
develop political independence in 
the direction of economic inde- 
pendence and social progress. In 
other words, the main purport of 
Soviet aid is anti-imperialism, is 
the strengthening of the indepen- 
dence of the new nations, And 
this must continue to be the main 
impulse behind Soviet aid. 

Where the author has gone 
wrong is in advancing the concept 
that economic independence (the 
basis surely, of “progressive 
nationalism”) may be all very well 
but what has it got to do with 
social progress? Like so many 
others, Zafar Imam has erected a 
Chinese wall between economic 
independence and social progress, 
between self-reliance and non- 
capitalist development. In real 
life, however, these are both facets 
of a single, integral process, fused 
together dialectically. In today’s 
world, one cannot advance to- 
wards economic independence 
without simultaneously advancing 
in the direction of social progress 
and vice versa. In order to 
achieve economic independence 
one has to place the newly-inde- 
pendent nations on the non- 
capitalist road. 

Nor is this a mere theoretical 
postulate. This is the Jiving 
experience of India. The crisis of 
the capitalist path is not only a 
matter of monopoly growth and 
the impoverishment of the people. 
It is also the crisis of dependence, 
of not being able to push ahead 


to self-reliance. It is the crisis 
that was both manifested in and 
accentuated by devaluation. 

Thus it is that the worst oppo- 
nents of Soviet aid to India are 
the most reactionary Rightwing 
circles. Particularly striking in this 
connection is the recent outburst 
of S.K. Patil about the agreement 
on the Soviet purchase of Indian 
railway wagons and the tirade 
about turning the direction of 
Indian trade further in the direc- 
tion of the Soviet Union and 
other friendly socialist countries. 

At the same time, it has to be 
noted that in India not all the 
supporters of Soviet aid are, by 
any manner of means, consistent 
anti-imperialists, to say nothing 
about social progress. There are 
many persons in the Government 
of India and outside who advo- 
cate economic relations with the 
Soviet Union who are, at the 
same time, advocates of all sorts 
of compromises with imperialism 
and who obstruct, in many ways, 
the advance in the direction of 
social progress. Equally, however, 
these persons are very chary of 
utilising all the possibilities of 
Soviet aid, of expanding economic 
ties with the Soviet Union to the 
maximum extent possible and of 
changing the international divi- 
sion of labour with which the 
Indian economy is linked up. 

Thus, the struggle in India 
over the question of Soviet aid is 
a struggle of definite class inter- 
ests. It is one of the points of 
contention between the Left and 
the Centre and also between the 
Left and the Right. It is part and 
parcel of the larger struggle on 
the question of India’s path of 
development — collaborationist, 
dependent capitalism (which is 
nothing but neo-colonialism in 
the Indian context), independent 
capitalist development (which is 
unable to stabilise itself econo- 
mically because of the inherent 
contradictions of this path itself 
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but which is a distinct trend, 
representing a definite stratum), 
and the non-capitalist path (which 
has not yet been able to find a 
united political articulation). The 
mainstay of Right reaction as 
well as an important factor in the 
inconsistent stand of the non- 
monopoly national bourgeoisie 
(the Centre) is precisely the 
strength and the operations of 
world imperialism, especially 
US imperialism. 

Naturally enough, this does 
not mean thatthe operations of 
imperialism explain everything. 
But to the extent that imperialism 
is weakened, to the extent that 
its strategy is thwarted and its 
specific tactical manoeuvres de- 
feated, to that extent the forces 
struggling for social progress, for 
advance in the direction of the 
non-capitalist path are helped. 
And further, the defeat, even 
partial, of imperialism helps the 
consolidation and development of 
the unity of all those forces who 
have to be united to complete the 
national-democratic revolution. 

This general theoretical frame- 
work remains as valid now as it 
was when Soviet aid to India 
first began. Its anti-imperialist 
character remains today. The 
rest is not its business. The rest 
is the business of the forces of 
Indian democracy and of them 
alone. 

It is significant that Zafar 
Imam’s critique of the continua- 
tion of this framework (“the 
Soviets are not only determined 
not to export revolution but also 
to see that revolution becomes 
more difficult and distant’) is 
combined with advice to the 
Soviet leadership to “borrow a 
leaf from the Americans’. He 
even suggests Soviet initiation of 
the notorious PL-480 counterpart 
funds and the setting up of a 
Soviet Peace Corps. Why not 
also a Soviet imitation of the 
CIA ? 

Fhe author has completely 
overlooked the basic and funda- 
mental distinction between 
Soviet aid and imperialist aid. 
The former is aimed at aiding 
India to become self-reliant, the 

‘latter at giving footholds and 
bridgeheads for intervention and 
subordination. Similarly, the 
Soviet Union has friends in India 
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but no satellites and stooges, 
unlike the imperialists who ‘have 
no Indian friends but only Indian 
agents. The democratic move- 
ment in India has the friendliest 
feelings for the Soviet Union, is 
greatly attracted by its great 
achievements and highly values 
aid and other forms of economic 
relations with the Soviet Union. 
But it neither expects the Soviet 
Union to make the Indian re- 
volution nor would it appreciate 
Soviet interference in India econo- 
mically and politically. It would 
certainly be up in arms against 
the Soviet Union if it started 
“Americanising” its approach to 
India and the developments with- 
in our country, 

On this question too, our 
experience has not been confined 
to the realm of theory alone. We 
have the experience of the change 
in attitude of the leadership of 
the Chinese Communists towards 
India. And not only towards 
India alone. This ‘Americanis- 
ation” of the Chinese attitude 
only helped the Americans! It 
caused considerable havoc in the 
Indian democratic movement. 


. Zafar Imam is trying to persuade 


the Soviet Union to follow in 
the footsteps of the Maoist 
leadership of China. 

Itis not because of some so- 
called support for the progressive 
nationalist phase by the Soviet 
Union or sections of the Left 
in India that makes one take 
this view of the scope and the 
limits of Soviet aid. It is some- 
thing much more fundamental. 
It is based on one’s concept of 
how the Indian revolution is going 
to develop, how far it is going 
to be independent and autono- 
mous. It is based on one’s 
evaluation of the strength of the 
Indian Left and its capacity to 


successfully meet the challenge - 


of Right reaction as well as the 
problems created by the inconsis- 
tent, vacillating Centre. 

This leads on the central 
problem—does not Soviet aid 
help the Indian capitalist state 


and since the Indian capitalist ` 


state has to be smashed for the 
success of the Indian revolution, 
does not Soviet aid play a coun- 
ter-revolutionary role? Soviet 
aid, above all, weakens imperi- 
alism and its agents im India. 


Soviet aid helps to create 
the material-technical base of 
economic independence and of 
the non-capitalist path. Soviet 
aid helps to create and augment 
the new forces of the Indian 
working class and the technical 
intelligentsia, which are extraor- 
dinarily important segments of 
the national-democratic front. 
It increases the attractive 
force of the ideas of socialism 
and helps to bring together the 
forces of progress and demo- 
cracy. 
The extent to which the full 
potential of all this can be red- 
lised depends on the strength 
and action of the forces of Indian 
democracy and of its timely 
intervention on the national- 
political scene. To the extent 
that such’ intervention does not 
take place the Indian capitalists 
can and do take advantage of 
Soviet aid. But if there was no 
Soviet aid this would not help 
the democratic movement but 
only imperialism and its agents. 
It is the same with the public 
sector in industry and trade. 
Without the correct and massive 
intervention of the forces of 
Indian democracy the public 
sector could, theoretically speak- 
ing, be said to strengthen the 
Indian capitalist state, therefore, 
to obstruct the completion of 
the Indian revolution.” Should 
the democratic movement, there- 
fore, call for the dismantling of 
the public sector? The democra- 
tic movement supports the 
public sector for the same reason 
that it welcomes Soviet aid— 
because of the weakening of 
imperialism and ifs agents, the 
creation of the material-technical 


' base of non-capitalist and inde- 


pendent economic development, 
the augmenting of the forces of 
Jndian democracy. 

Both those among the Indian 
Left who oppose Soviet aid and 
those (like Zafar Imam) who 
want Soviet aid to be “Ameri- 


. canised,’’ lack confidence in the 


forces of Indian democracy, 
give ita pretty passive role to 
play in the development of the 
Indian revolution. Both these 
persons, from different ends, miss 
the unity between the struggle 
for economic independence and 
the struggle for social progress. 
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A vast, newly emergent con- 
tinent like. Africa where 
underdevelopment manifests itself 
in large-scale illiteracy, poverty 
and continued existence of 
“tribalism’” promises fairly rich 
dividends to a foreign power 
which does not have the stigma 
of exploiting the newly indepen- 
dent African people during the 
colonial days. 

Britain, France and Germany 
in the heydays of Colonialism 
had exercised control over a 
large number of the African 
States—38 of which have become 
independent—so far. Britain 
still continues to receive brick- 
bats for its “kith and kin” re- 
lationship with the illegal regime 
of Ian Smith. Out of the major 
countries of the West, America 
alone fits in the above mentioned 
description. 

But if not much has been 
heard about the US involvement 
in Africa ever since a spate of 
liberation “movements succeeded 
in this continent, itis because of 
the meticulous care that the 
American government had been 
taking in its relationship with the 
African States. This policy was 
guided by realisation that the 
sine qua non of British dip- 
lomacy, ‘divide and rule”, 
would not yield results. Second- 
ly, the US military involvement 
in Asia—culminating into the 
implicit admission of defeat at 
the hands of Vietnamese—pre- 
vented it from launching any 
such offences in Africa. This 
continent, according to American 
strategists, had not yet become 
ripe for the type of intervention 
practised in Asia. 

This is not intended to sug- 
gest that USA has been a silent 
spectator of the developments in 
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Africa, nor does it propose to 
sit back till the ex-colonial 
powers are driven out. It would 
bé naive to suggest—and_ ridi- 
culous to believe—that “USA is 
not interested in Africa’, as 
some of the so-called experts fed 
on material supplied free of cost 
by the USIS, seem to believe. 
Equally, pro-American expertise 
does no better . than summarise 
American propagandist books on 
US policy in Africa. 

It needs commonsense—and 
intellectual honesty—to see what 
Americans are up to in Africa. 
Two aspects of their policy stand 
out: cooperation of American 
monopolies with their British 
counterparts in maintaining status 
quo in South Africa and Rhodesia, 
and ideological offensive in inde- 
pendent African States, coor- 
dinated by organisations like the 
Bureau of Africa and Europe, the 
Agency of International Develop- 
ment, State Department Bureau 
of Education and Cultural 
Affairs and the United States 
Intelligence Agency to central 
bodies. 

According to the, Great 
Power Conspiracy, published by 
the African National Congress 
of South Africa, US investors 
have interests in the mining 
industry in Southern Africa. 
Much of the capital in the 
Central Mining Rand Mines 
group is American, the Tsumeb 
copper. mines in South West 
Africa are exploited by a sub- 
sidiary of the: giant American 
Metal complex, New York, which 
also controls the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust, one of the groups 
dominating copper belt in 
Zambia. Though US investment 
lags far behind Britain’s, there 
has been a steady increase in the 


last eight years. In 1960, direct 
US investment in South Africa 
amounted to some 286 million 
US dollars and this was almost 
doubled by 1963. A recent 
estimate published by the News- 
week puts the totalas high as 
600 million US dollars. 

The ANC pamphlet reveals 
that over 180 US companies were 
operating plants or subsidiaries 
in South Africa in 1965, compared 
with 85 in 1960. Among the 
more recent investments are $30 
million by General Motors, $11 
million by Fords, $35 million by 
Chrysler, $7 million by Firestone, 
$3 million by Goodyear and $7.5 
million by Crown-Zellerbach. 
A study of US relations with 
South Africa, published by the 
American Committee on Africa 
in 1964, pointed out close con- 
nections between policy makers 
in the US administration and 
financial interests in South 
Africa. According to the Ameri- 
can Committee on Africa: “In 
1957, while the UN General 
Assembly was voting to ‘‘dep- 
lore” apartheid (the US abstain- 
ed), Mr Englehard acquired 
control of a group of 
South African financial com- 
panies. These companies known 
as the Rand Mines Group, emp- 
loy nearly 100,000 people to pro- 
duce cement chrome, coal iron 
pipes, uranium, and about 17 
per cent of South Africa's gold. 

“In 1958, while the UN was 
voting to ‘condemn’ South 
Africa's policy of apartheid, 
Englehard organised the Ameri- 
can-South African Investment 
Company, which raised $30 
million in the United States to be 
invested in South Africa. Engle- 
hard’s investment banker in 
these ventures, Dillon Read and 
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C. there were 60 US 


‘Co., is still a director of Engle- 
hard’s South African Investment 
Adviser Limited (Dillon Read’s 
.previous chairman C. Douglas 

” Dillon, left in 1953 to become 
assistant secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs)’’. 

The huge American invest- 
ments in South Africa,which is 
in league with Rhodesia in 
defying all norms of international 
and human conduct, are not 
accidental; they are, however, 
interwoven in the US policy 
which more than once has been 
detailed in the United Nations. 
USA is one .of the. countries 
which alongwith Britain has 
_been opposing the demand for 
-use of force against Rhodesia. 
Even an international body like 
the World Bank, dominated by 
the Americans, had no scruples 
in giving a20 million dollar loan 
to South Africa for “electric 
power development” during 1966- 
67. It was not accidental that 
George Woods, .an American, 
_ was the President of World Bank 
and‘U Thant’s condemnation of 
this infamous act of violation of 
the UN resolutions provoked no 
more than cynical comments 
from the USA—as from other 
- peo-colonial allies. 

The second aspect of Ameri- 
can policy in Africa—as indicat- 
ed earlier—seeks to din into the 
African ears the dangers of 
Communism, in fact of any 


other way of life except the © 


American. The USIS plays an 
important role in this regard, 
with its powerful propaganda 
machinery which has spread its 
tentacles reaching out into many 
spheres of the life of African 
States. The US information 
centres, libraries, reading rooms 
and radio stations come handy. 
Towards the close of 1966, 
information 
centres; besides, every fourth 
person in a US embassy in Africa 
is a professional “propagandist”, 
a member of the USIA with dip- 
lomatic rank and privileges. 

» These revelations were made 
by no less than a close associate 
of the US State Department Prof 
Vernon McKay. In recent years 
USIA has gone over to methods 
of direct ideological influence on 
the minds of a large group of 
people by using the most uptodate 
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means of communication and 
methods of conviction. According 
toʻa Soviet commentator, G. 


Kislov, great effort is exerted to - 


make the propaganda appear 
“scientific”. With this aim in 
view, specialists in public opinion, 
social psychology and “psycholo- 
gical warfare’ are being recruit- 
ed. The USIA research and 
analysis department, whose tasks 
include studying the effectiveness 
of US propaganda and determin- 
ing its most likely targets and 
the means of achieving the plan- 
ned goals, has actually been turn- 
ed into a “scientific? laboratory 
for investigating the latest 
methods of ideologically influenc- 
ing the Africans. Hundreds of 


` thousands of dollars are allocated 


for the work of this department, 
the Soviet commentator said. 
However, the US strategy in 
Africa seems to have been more 
carefully planned than.in Asia. 
This was indicated by a twelvé- 
day tour of the nine selected 
African States, undertaken by the 
US Vice-President Humphrey 
towards the beginning of this 
year. Humphrey’s sojourn in 
these nine States including Ethio- 


_ pia brought out the “new policy” 


that was being evolved in 
Washington. An essential aspect 
of this “new policy” was the stark 
realisation that militarily USA 
has possession on this continent 
of only two bases: the station 
for the observation of artificial 
earth satellites in Kangew, near 
the Ethiopian town of Asmara, 
and Wheelus Field, the air base 
in Libya. 


.% 


“raw materials are turned 


Humphrey made no secret of 
what America’s interests -boiled 
down to in Africa. In Addis 
Ababa, he declared that this 
continent “is a vast reserve of 
agricultural production”. -US 
interests in Africa’s raw materials 
can be judged from the fact _that 
it imports, large quantities of 
aluminium, chromium ore, cobalt, 
antimony, asbestos, ferromanga- 


nese, copper, lead, industrial dia- - 


monds,- uranium, manganese, 
tubber, and other primary raw 
materials US imports from 
Africa totalled $960 million -in 
1966 as against $861 million in 
the previous year. While these 
into 
manufactured products for indus- 


trial and military purposes and ` 


sold to the developing countries 
at exorbitant rates, the processed 
agricultural goods of the African 
countries are allowed to be 
imported only on a discrimina- 
tory basis. The concerted efforts 
of the African nations in the 
Group of “77” at the Second 
UNCTAD did not succeed in 
making the USA and other deve- 
loped countries yield an inch. 
Humphrey’s stress, therefore, 
obviously was on selling the US 
smypathies for helping the “third 
world? advance, though the 
Second UNCTAD should have 
left no doubts about the inten- 
tions of USA which anchored on 
the Gold Crisis to scuttle the 
developing nations’ bid to 
extract concrets promises that the 
plutocrats would not continue 
accumulating the profits at the 
cost of the plebians. 
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Basic Problems of Under-Developed Economies 


T= underdeveloped countries 
are generally defined as those 
areas of the world in- which the 
per capita real income is. low as 
compared with the per capita in- 
come in USA, Canada, Aus- 
‘tralia and Western Europe. 
- These under-developed countries 
are those of Asia, Africa, South 
America and some parts of the 
South Eastern Europe. They con- 
tain approximately three fourths 
of the world’s population with 


less than one sixth of the world’s _ 


income. There exists a wide dis- 
parity between the per capita 
income of the under-developed 
regions and the developed econo- 
mies. 

The under-developed countries, 
of course, present a heterogeneous 
pattern; great differences exist 
with regard to natural resources, 
their historical and cultural back- 
ground and the stage of econo- 
mic development. The richest 
under-developed country comes 
very close to the poorest develop- 
ed country. However, they resem- 
ble one another in one signifi- 
cant respect. They all suffer 
from unbalanced and lop-sided 
growth which may be due to pres- 
sure of population and slow com- 
mercialisation. Such a state of 
affair gives birth to problems 
which are common to all under- 
developed economies bound to- 
gether by poverty and -technical 
backwardness. E 

.Some of the common charac- 
teristics of the under-developed 
countries are (a) a large popula- 
tion with a high rate of growth 
and considerable unemployment 
and under-employment, (b) an 
agricultural system, with marked- 
ly low productivity; (c) a low per 
capita income, resulting in and, 
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from a low saving ratio and low 
levels of investments. Such a 
situation gives rise to a ‘vicious 
circle of poverty’. Low real in- 
come per capita results in low 
saving capacity leading to a low 
rate of capital formation -which 
brings in low productivity and low 
real income per capita for an in- 
creasing population. See R. Nurkse 
Problems of Capital Formation in 
Under-developed Countries, Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, (1958) p 5) 

A situation of this sort can be 
summed up in the trite proposi- 
tion, ‘a country is poor because 
it is poor’, Surveys of such areas 
show high mortality, high. ferti- 
lity, high illiteracy, inadequate 
food consumption, poor health 
conditions, etc. To these factors 
are conditioned sociological and 
cultural factors which determine 
the social institutions and the 
quality, taste and character of the 
people. 

Economic development of 
such areas implies a more effec- 
tive use of existing and potential 
productive resources in order to 
have higher productivity all-round 
and raising per capita income. 
This can be achieved in three 
ways. Firstly, with a few excep- 
tions, we have to adopt labour- 
intensive technique which means 
that we have to adopt capital and 
land-saving devices and we have 
to resort to technical innovations 
with these considerations. It is 
because of the fact that in an un- 
der-developed economy there is a 
plethora of labour, and paucity 
of capital, and if we adopt labour- 
intensive technique, we shall be 
able to substitute the redundant 
and surplus labour for the relati- 
vely scarce capital equipment. 
Since the existing resources in. a 


- backward economy fundamentally 


belong to the primary sector of pro- 
duction, that is, agriculture, the 
natural corollary is that technical 
changes and innovations have got 


to be applied to agriculture and 
other primary occupations in the 
initial stage of economic develop- 
ment. 


Secondly, greater demand has 
to be generated for those goods 
which absorb more of labour and 
less of capital with a view to secu- 
ring greater employment oppor- 
tunities. 

Thirdly, we have to rectify 
the basic disproportion among the 
various factors of production. We 
already know that under-deve- 
loped countries as compared with 
the advanced ones, are under- 
equipped with capita] in propor- 
tion to their population and nat- 
ural resources. This lack of pro- 
portion between labour and other 
factors of production hinders 
economic growth. It would 
therefore, bein the fitness of 
things to augment capital to 
correct the maladjustment. 

In our programme of econo- 
mic development, then, the top- 
most priority has got to be given 
to increasing the productivity of 
agriculture. But we cannot afford 
to ignore industry altogether. 
This is because of the fact that 
agriculture cannot engage the 
ever-growing population if we 
have to evade the operation of the 
phenomenon of diminishing re- 
turns soon. In under-developed 
economies, there already exists a 
huge reservoir of labour in a 
state of chronic unemployment 
of so many varieties, seasonal, 
partial and disguised. 

It has been calculated that in 
a number of thickly over-popu- 
lated under-developed countries 
asmuch as 25 per cent of the 
agricultural labour is superfluous, 
and it could be easily dispensed 
with without any slight diminu- 
tion in total output. The utilisa- 
tion of superfluous labour pre- 
sents a strong economic case for 
rapid industrialisation and, there- 
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fore, secondary industry becomes 
an important means of economic 
growth. Infact, the first stage 
of economic growth is a transfer 
of labour from agriculture to 
manufacture. 

It is, therefore, futile to argue 
the relative importance of agricul- 
ture and industry in the, pro- 
gramme of economic develop- 
ment. Ithas been rightly recog- 
nised that they are in no way 
competitors. As a matter of 
fact, one supplements the other 
and. beyond a-certain initial stage 
of development, the growth of 
one determines and facilitates the 
growth of the other. 

As such, agricultural develop- 
ment is significant’ both as a 
means of increasing average pro- 
ductivity in the carly stage and 
as an indispensable pre-requisite 
of industrial progress. 
speaking, it is the rate of growth 
of productivity in food-produc- 
ing activities that basically con- 
ditions the rate of the growth of 
the economy. Higher produc- 
tivity in this sector enables a 
large compliment of labour to 
be diverted towards non-agricul- 
tural production and various in- 
vestment activities. This is desir- 
able not only in view of the ever- 
growing need of an increasing 
population but also because in 


the ultimate analysis higher per- ` 


capita productivity in primary 
production is a sine qua non for 
the expansion of secondary and 
tertiary activities. 

This connotes that our stress 
should not be on extension of 
agriculture and expansion of 
agriculture man-power but pri- 
marily on intensive cultivation 
_ and the introduction or better 

techniques in agriculture, For 
the wider diffusion of innovations, 
agriculture needs industry as the 
technological base of advance, as 
an outlet of surplus labour and 
-asan expanding market for its 
products. Industrialisation, there- 
fore, does in no way inhibit the 
growth of agriculture. The pro- 
blem thus facing the under-deve- 
loped regions is not one of the 
choice between agriculture and 
industry; the problem is one of 
ensuring the balanced expansion 
of all appropriate sectors of the 
economy and maintaining an 
equimargina] distribution of 
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resources, 

It is, therefore, incumbent to 
plan for multi-pronged develop- 
ment of the various sectors of the 
economy into a well coordinated 
and integrated pattern.. The 
plan should be consistent with 
the resources at our disposal and 
the various schemes within a plan 
must be mutually consistent. 

Then, the overall economic 
development of under-developed 


countries depends toa large ex-. 


tent on the pace of capital for- 


mation in these countries. The 
meaning of capital formation 
is that society does not 


apply the whole of its current 
production to immediate con- 
sumption but diverts a part of it 
to the production of capital 
goods, tools and instruments, 
machines and transport facilities, 
plant and equipment all the 
various forms of real capital that 
can so greatly enhance the efficacy 
of productive efforts and make 
possible an expansion of .consum- 
able output in future. 

Capital formation is a process 
through time and involves the 
generation of saving, and the 
devotion of savings for invest- 
ment purposes. The greater the 
stock of capital the greater the 
productivity of labour and there- 
by the greater the flow of goods 
and services. 
tal manifests in concrete form the 
technological knowledge that 
underlines the organised process 
of production, Indeed, rapid 
increase in productivity depends 
upon the progress of technological 
frame-work implicit in a high rate 
of capital accumulation. 

However, scarcity of capital 
is a striking feature of under- 
developed economies and this 
scarcity is both relative and ab- 
solute. Itis relative in the sense 
that labour and land could be 
made more productive with the 
additional doeses of capital, 
whereas it is absolute in the sense 
that supply of capital is too in- 
adequate to employ the labour 
fully even in the least capital- 


intensive work. Hence, ~ the 
“necessity of mobilising domestic 
savings. 


However, the traditional way 
of amassing capital through sav- 
ings does not ‘serve us much at 
least in the initial stage of econo- 


. surplus and becomes 


The stock of capi- - 


mic devélopment. This is on’ 
account of the fact that consump- 
tion standard in these countries 
is very low and it cannot be 
reduced further for creating 
savings. Certainly, if once the 
development programme starts 
and per capita income rises, some 
part of the additional income can | 
be safely mobilised for saving 
through appropriate fiscal 
measures. : 

There are other ways also for 
capital formation from the domes- 
tic sources. We can use the ‘dis- 
guised’ unemployed for the for- 
mation of the capital. A ‘dis- 
guised’ unemployed is a person 
who is currently subsisting on a 
farm’s output without himself 
contributing anything to that 
output. His marginal productivity 
is zero. If such a person is 
removed from the farm to the 
factory the subsistence, on which 
he was living is transferred into a 
utilizable 
for the purpose of setting some 
other workers ` to lucrative 
employment. The unemployed 
person was consuming a certain 
quantity of wage-goods ov the 
farm. Ifheis putto work out- 
side the farm this amount of 
wage-goods can be utilised to 
provide employment to .other - 
workers. The employment of the 
first worker paves the.way for the 
employment of the second. The 
greater the number of the dis- 
guised unemployed who can be 
given work on capital construc- 
tion projects, the larger the 
amount of such surplus and the 
greater the pace of economic 
expansion. (See A. K. Das Gupta, 
“Disguised Unemployment ‘and 
Economic Development,” The 
Economic Weekly, (August .25, 
1956) pp 1011-14) 

Let us suppose, a person in 
disguised unemployment con- 
sumes Rs 200 worth of wage- 
goods and suppose. Rs 400 worth 
of wage-goods are required to 
give employment toa worker in 
capital construction programme. 
Now if two persons are removed 
from the list of the disguised 
unemployed, the amount of wage- 
goods released will be able to 
provide employment to an addi- 
tional worker. Employment pro- 
vided to two labourers really 
means employment for three, 
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` There is here something like the 
familiar ‘multiplier principle’. 
The size of the multiplier which is 
called the ‘consumption multi- 
plier’ by Professor C.N. Vakil and 
Dr P. R. Brahmanand, will de- 
pend on the difference between 
the wage unit (equal to amount 
of wage-goods to provide employ- 
ment to a worker) and the subsis- 
tence unit (the amount of subsis- 
tence unit released by the removal 
of one of the disguised. unemploy- 
ed to employment). See C. N. 
Vakil and P.R. Brahmanand, 
Planning for an Expanding Eco- 
nomy, Vorca & Co., Bombay 
(1956). As is obvious, economic 
expansion moves in a ‘vicious 
circle’ quite distinct from the 
‘vicious circle’ of poverty-low- 
saving-poverty, that is the charac- 
teristic phenomenon of the poorer 
two-thirds of the world. 

It, however, requires certain 
conditions to be fulfilled. (See 
A. K. Das Gupta, op cit p 1011) 
The process can be initiated only 
if the increase in the volume of 
employment is made to exceed 
the addition to the labour force 
consequent on the growth of 
population. So long as our 
schemes seek just to absorb the 
additional labour force that 
comes into the market as a result 
of population growth, the dis- 
guised unemployment remains 
untouched and with it the ‘saving 
potential’, Once, however, our 
investment passes this limit, 
cumulative process of expansion 
sets in. But the idea that the 
subsistence of workers hitherto 
unemployed can be at once realis- 
ed and put to use for supporting 
now investments is a bit too 
simple. It may have some justi- 
fication in totalitarian regimes 
where Government can offer 
employment and impost levies 
through some kind of co-ordinat- 
ed policies. But the financial 
policies associated with a demo- 
cratic set up like ours are less 
powerful and leakages are likely 
to reduce the value of consump- 
tion multiplier very nearly to 
unity. However, even if there is 
a leakage in the subsistence fund, 
provided only that it can be 
covered by means of resources 
obtained from outside the system, 
it would be possible to mobilise 
disguised unemployment for 
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capital formation. i 

The other method, that is, 
diversion of resource from un- 
productive to productive channels 
also secures a certain amount 
saving essential for the economics. 
As Ellis has remarked an econo- 
my experiences anet gainin the 
real resources for development to 
the degree to which unproductive 
uses are abandoned and_ the 
resources are made to contribute 
to productive efficiency or pro- 
ductive equipment. 

Resources for economic deve- 
lopment can also be obtained 
from foreign countries. “This 
requires a great fillip to export 
industries so as to work a subs- 
tantial export surplus to match 
the heavy imports of capital 
goods. In addition to this, 
external resources can also be 
secured by procuring foreign 
loans and assistance on terms and 
conditions amenable to the poli- 
tico-economic objectives of the 
economy. This import of foreign 
capital will not only increase the 
country’s export and import 
capacity but also it contributes 
to the growth of various external 
economies—such as labour skills 
and public works—which cannot 
fail, sooner of later but to benefit 
the domestic economy. In the 
development of the more matured 
economies of today, foreign capi- 
tal has been a source of consider- 
able importance. 

However, in final analysis 
much reliance has got to be paid 
on internal capital, and external 
capital should occupy only a 
subordinate position in the pro- 
cess of economic growth. As a 
matter of fact, foreign aid can 
bring but transitory benefits 
unless internal resources are 
exploited to an optimum level 
for capital formation in these 
backward regions. 

In addition to this material 
capital formation, economic deve- 
lopment has much to do with 
human endowments, social attitu- 
des, political conditions, and 
historical accidents. (See Umesh 
Prasad, “Social and Political Pro- 
blems of Economic Develop- 
ment,” The Indian Journal of 
Economics, (July 1964), pp 83-6). 
Capital is essential but not a 
‘sufficient condition of progress. 
There must be people with new 


ideas, hopes and infinite calibre 
to work with it. - 

The under-developed economies 
suffer from other types of shor- 
tages such as organisational defi- 
ciency, shortage of the right type 
of productive techniques and 


technical know-how and the 
absence of appropriate develop- 
ment environment. Economic 


growth, therefore, in these areas 
demands a conscious and delibe- 
rate efforts at allocation of 
resources and for procurement 
of technical know-how and orga- 
nisational skill and creation of 
favourable socio-economic set-up. 

The role of the State in this 
respect is obvious and positive. 
The State hasto act as a pro- 
pellor of the economy; it has to 
weave congenial environment for 
development purposes. It has 
to develop transport facilities, 
training facilities in the produc- 
tive techniques and formulate 
fiscal monetary policies suited to 
the genius of the economy. The 
role of the State is important 
because in an under-developed 
economy the impersonal automa- 
tic forces of economic growth do 
not exist, or even if they exist they 
exist in a rudimentary form. From 
this impasse, the economy could 
be rescued only by an agency like 
the State which as the guardian 
of the community could resort to 
planned economy and embark at 
huge investment programme on 
welfare, as opposed to profit- 
making considerations. The State 
can determine the character and 
extent of every type of economic 
activity —agriculture, industry 
commerce or foreign trade 
through a series of plans. 

Lastly, the pace and pattern 
of economic growth of a back- 
ward economy will depend on 
public cooperation. The econo- 
mic transition has to be quick 
and it demands the crumbling of 
old ideas, pattern and values. 
The people must be dynamic and 
they should gird up their loins to 
reconcile themselves to the chang- 
ing conditions. Thus, given the 
quality of the people and definite 
role of the State in the context of 
economic planning in a proper 
socio-economic framework, we 
can anticipate the ‘age of bliss’ 
for these poverty-ridden areas of 
the world. 
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Sources of Congress Votes in Kerala 
K. G. KRISHNA MURTHY and G. LAKSHMANA RAO 


HAT is the socio-economic 

complexion of the support 
structure of the Indian National 
Congress ? What isa genuine 
evaluation of its ideological com- 
mitments? From which social 
strata does this party recruit its 
leadership ? How are the inter- 
ests of the support structure and 
the leadership linked-up ? What 
are the reference groups that rein- 


force the support structure of the - 


party? These aresome of the 
most fundamental questions re- 
lating to the Congress Party 
which has been in Power at the 
Centre and States for about two 
decades. Our present analysis 
brings out only the behaviour of 
certain sections of the people on 
the basis of the aggregate charac- 
teristics of the Assembly consti- 
tuencies in Kerala. 

From Table J, it is clear that 
the performance of the Congress 
in terms of votes and seats seems 
to be at its best in the region of 
- Cochin, very poor in the region 
- of Malabar and highly fluctuating 
in the region of Travancore. 
Farther, its performance in Co- 
chin is much better than its aver- 
age performance in the State as a 
whole but~less in Malabar and 
Travancore. The regional diver- 
sities and socio-economic con- 
ditions seem to be responsible 
for these voting trends. 

One thing is clear. The Con- 


gress draws only about 33 per 
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cent of votes in Malabar and 
the rest of the votes are primarily 
distributed between the Com- 
munists and the Muslim League. 
The Congress cannot hope to 
win even a single seat here so 


long as the Communists and the 


Muslim League are firmly united 
in this region. 

In Travancore also the Con- 
gress generally draws 34 to 35 
per cent of votes. But the 
remaining votes are shared by 
numerous political parties. Hence 
ithas a scope for manoeuvring 
in this region, Cochin is the only 
region in Kerala in whicb Con- 
gress has always secured about 
45 per cent of votes. Obviously 
Congress is much more power- 
ful here than any other political 
party. But in the face of an 
alliance of all the other parties, 
even here it would face a big 
defeat. For example, in the 
whole of Kerala in 1967, the 
Congress won nine seats only 
and out of these it secured more 
than 50 percent votes in only 
one Assembly constituency. in 
the other eight constituencies, it 
won seats with less than 50 per 


cent of votes on account of 
triangular and = multi-angular 
contests. In other words, statis- 


tically speaking, had there beena - 


strong United Front of all the 
opposition parties in Kerala in 
1967, the Congress would have 
secured only one Assembly seat. 
As can be observed in Table 2, 
the Congress is at its maximum 
strength in big towns and has its 
weakest support in rural areas. 
In small and middlesize towns, it 
stands in between big towns and 
rural areas. In terms of gains 
and losses, the Congress seems to 
be gaining in big towns. In all’ 
the other areas it has suffered 


‘losses in the 1960 Election. Ex- 


cept for a sudden gainin the 
Mid-term election of 1960, its 
strength in small and middle- 
size towns and rural areas seems 
to be more or less static. 

The reason for the above 
trends is not far to seek. Big 
towns represent educated middle 


. class social elite, business and 
service people in Kerala. 


These 
people form the backbone of the 
Congress support. - In the small 
and middle-size towns which re- 
present semi-skilled and skilled 
labourers and which have been 
registering heavy fluctuations in 
voting preferences, the Congress 
made headway in 1965 elections 
but lost ground again in 1967. 


Labourer Cultivator Ratio 


When weexamine from the 
point of view of relative numeri- 
cal strengths of agricultural labo- 
urers and cultivators, the Con- 
gress secured highest voter-turn- 
out in constituencies where 
there were 100 to 199 agricultural 
labourers for every 100 cultiva- 


‘tors, (moderate labour pressure 


areas) and lowest voter-turnout 
in constituencies where there were 
49 to 99 agricultural labourers 
for—every 100 cultivators (low 
labour pressure areas), Votes in 
heavy labour pressure 
(constituencies where there were 
more than 200 agricultural labo- 
urers for every 100 cultivators) 
and moderate labour pressure 
areas were divided mainly bet- 
ween Communists and Congress. 

Further, the percent of votes 


secured by the Congress in 
moderate and heavy labour 
pressure areas was always 


lower than the percent of votes 
secured by the Communists. In 
low labour pressure areas and 
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_ TABLE 1 
Seats Contested and Won and Percent of Valid -Votes Secured by Congress in Kerala and the various 
Regions of Kerala 





1957 1960 1965 1967 Valid Votes Secured 
Region Cont- Cont- Cont- Cont- 
ested Won ested Won astel Won stod Won 1957 1960 1965 1967 
MALABAR 46 2 2 5 48 2 48 34.712 27.59 33.98 32.79 
COCHIN 26 13 24 22 28 12 28 47.10 46.52 50.31 41.77 


5 
TRAVANCORE 54 31 34 26 57 22 57 4 35.54 344l 56.46 34.26 
KERALA 126 56 30 63 133 36 133 9 37.62 34.41 47.16 35.42 


Note: Zn 1960 mid-term election Congress was a partner in the anti-communist alliance. For the mid- 
term election òf 1965 Kerala Congress vote is added to the vote of the Congress. For the General 
Election of 1967 only the voting strength of the Indian National Congress is represented here. 


cultivator dominating areas (con- Communists among these areas gress secured gradually higher 
stituencies with less than 49 seemed to below. But the gene- voter-turnout in relation to the 
agricultural labourers for every ral trends and particularly the declining labour pressure. Fur- 
100 cultivators) many other Congress voter-turnout in 1965 ther, its ability to secure gains 
parties secured quite a good share and 1967 make the nature of also is clearly in inverse pro- 
of votes. Hence the votes secur- voting preferences quite clear. portion to the amount of labour 

















ed both by the Congress and the In 1965 and 1967, the Con- pressure on cultivators. The 
TABLE 2 
Percent of Congress Valid Votes Polled and Coefficient of Congress Voter-turnout in Kerala 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
“oO 
3 Type of Area Valid votes secured Coefficient of Voter-turnout 
T 
S 1957 1960 1965 1967 1957 1960 1965 1967 
Big towns 40.45 43.62 44,49 40.45 0.59 0.51 0.60 0.54 
g (43.48) 
Ê Middle-size towns 34.95 34.78 48.69 34.82 0.55 0.41 0.63 0.46 
(43.02) 
© Small towns 37.23 35.62 47.46 38.10 0.57 0.43 0.64 0.52 
S (42.79) : 
“a Rural areas 38.83 31.74 47.15 32.95 0.58 0.37 0.65 0.46 
(43.00) 
& Cultivator dominat- 39.53 34.83 54.39 28.52 0.53 0.40 0.69 0.37 
> ing areas (48.17) 
| Low labour pressure 35.58 32.20 45.89 35.74 0.55 0.38 0.62 0.49 
9 o areas (42.06) 
Dg Moderate labour 42.07 41.81 48.63 39.91 0.64 0.49 0.65 0.54 
3x pressure areas (44.43 
8 Heavy labour 41.14 35.50 41.16 32.28 0.72 0.44 0.61 0.50 
ae pressure areas (37.89) 
Heavy household 37.95 43.08 48.88 42.12 0.49 0.49 0.63 0.55 
= 3 worker areas 46.50) 
ae & Moderate house- 36.39 30.06 43.23 34.00 > 0.60 0,36 0.60 0.48 
428 hold worker areas * (43.00) 
969 Low household 41.51 37.36 57.68 40.01 0.60 0.43 0.79 0.55 
ems worker areas (55.00) 
Grand Total 37.62 + 34.41 47.16 35.42 0.57 0.41 0.64 0.49 
(43.01) 


Remark : Figures in Column 5 for the Mid-term Election of 1965 represent the combined strength of 
Congress and Kerala Congress. The Congress voter-turnout as proportion to the percent 
of valid votes polled gives Coefficient of Congress voter-turnout. 
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real support base for the Con- 
gress, Obviously, is the cultivator 
community. These trends are 
clear in Malabar and Cochin 
' regions also. 

In Travancore, Congress had 
its maximum  voter-turnout 
among moderate and heavy lab- 
our pressure areas. This need 
not cause surprise in view of the 
fact that the electorate in these 
areas was divided in loyalties 
between the Congress and the 
Communists. Further, the amaz- 
ing improvement that the Con- 
gress achieved among low labour 
pressure areas and cultivator 
dominating areas shows that the 
real support structure behind 
. the Congress in this region also 
is the cultivator community. Fur- 


ther the gains of the Congress in ~ 


1965 in this region also have 
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‘18 per cent workers 


progressively increased with a 
gradual decline of the proportion 
of agricultural labourers in rela- 
tion to the cultivators, 

The pressure of workers at 
household industry is adversely 
affecting the prospects of the 
Congress at elections. Less. 
household worker areas (cons- 
tituencies with less than 10 per 
cent workers at household in- 
dustries) were generally most 
favourable for the Congress and 
it had its maximum voter-turnout 
among these areas. But it is 


worth probing further as to why ~ 


moderate household. worker 
areas, (constituencies with 10 to 
at house- 
hold industries) were not more 
favourable for the Congress than 
the heavy household worker 


. areas (constituencies with 19 to 


r 


40 per cent workers at household 
industries). There must be’ some 
intervening causes which are not 
presently identified. 


Who are the 
Congress? The business com- 
munity, the people who are 
engaged in white collar services, 
other trades and professions that 
inhabit the big towns and, cultiva- 
tors—both big and middle-class, 
appear to form the real support 
structure of the Congress. 


On the other hand, the Con- 
gress is unpopular in small and 
middle-size towns and its word 
carries little weight with semi- 
skilled and skilled and manual 
workers that inhabit these areas. 
A major portion of the agricul- 
tural labourers support the 
Communists. 


supporters of 


integrated Demand for Three Services 


d) 
À new feature of this year’s 

budget estimates is presenta- 
tion of expenditure on Defence 
Production under separate sub- 
major Heading. 

In the past, the Defence Ser- 
vices Estimates were presented to 
Parliament as five Demands for 
Grants, one each forthe Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, ‘Non- 
Effective Charges’ and Defence 
Capital Outlay. But this year, 
as against three separate Demands 
under Defence Services effective 
for Army, Navy and Air Force, 
one composite Demand for 
‘Defence Services Effective’ has 
been presented. 

This Demand has four sub- 
‘major heads for the three Services 
and Defence Production. 

This change was explained in 
a note prepared by the Office 
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of the Financial Adviser to the 
Defence Ministry circulated in the 
middle of the Jast month. Unfor- 
tunately, the move has not been 
appreciated by parliamentary 
circles, 

The principal advantage of the 


revised system is more flexibility, 


in regard to reappropriation so 
that savings under one Service may 
be re-appropriated for additional 
requirements under other Services, 
thus reducing the need to appro- 
ach Parliament for Supplemen- 
tary Demands. j 

The fundamental ruje on which 
the whole system of budgetary 
control may be said to rest is 
that no item of public expendi- 
ture may be incurred unless pro- 
vision exists to meet it in the 
sanctioned budget estimates of 
the year concerned, This rule 


applies to the nature of expendi- 
ture as well as the amount; in 
other words, the provision in the 
budget must have been made for 
the purpose of meeting the parti- 
cular kind of expenditure involv- 
ed. Certain authorities are in- 
vested with limited powers of re- 
appropriation, that is, transfer of 
funds from one budget head to 
another, ` 

The procedure of re-appropria- 
tion provides the necessary flexi- 
bility by which savings under one 
head or subhead can be utilised 
to meet excess expenditure under 
another head, provided the heads 
are inthe same Demand voted 
by the Parliament. The cardinal 
principle is that an authority can 
re-appropriate only in respect of 
savings arising out of aliotments 
placed at his disposal. 
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The consolidation of three 
Service Demands isa bold and 
progressive step in today’s chang- 
ed military world demanding 
unification of command and con- 
trol of the major Service Arms 
of the Defence Forces. Canada 
has already brought the three 
Services integrated under the 
Hellyer Plan and Act, with a 
single Chief of Defence Staff and 
acombined Defence Staff. For 
a country like Canada—which 
has not only her own defences 
to think of but also international 
military commitments to honour 
—to have ventured into this new 
concept goes to show that reasons 
for unification heavily outweigh 
the shortcomings. Several other 
national establishments, not ex- 
cluding the Pentagon, have been 
showing keen interest in the 
Canadian concept. 

Fortunately, in India we never 
had separate Service ministries or 
departments and the partial 
unification under civilian control 
was achieved soon after indepen- 
dence. 

But we will come to this 
point of integration of three 
Services in the context of pro- 
posed budgetary reforms later on. 

The other two advantages of 
the new Estimates are (a) elimina- 
tion of inflation in the total 
gross Demand thus showing the 
total expenditure in the proper 
perspective; (b) opening of sepa- 
rate units of appropriation for 
Defence Production. 

The costsof supplies made 
from the Ordnance factories to the 
Navy and the Air Force were in 
the past provided for as expendi- 
ture under the Demands for the 
Navy and the Air Force, and 
corresponding amounts were 
shown as “Recoveries” under the 
Army Head. At the same time, 
the expenditure incurred on pro- 
ducing these stores was included 
as part of the Army Demand, 
since the vote of Parliament is re- 
quired to be obtained on a gross 
basis for each Grant. 

Similarly, as expenditure on 
Military Engineering Services was 
initially provided for under the 
Army Demand, and departmental 
charges were adjusted under the 
Navy and the Air Force Demands, 
the expenditure incurred on this 
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account also appeared twice in 
the amounts voted by the Parlia- 
ment. Further, a receipt to the ex- 
tent of the adjustments under 
Navy and Air Force Demands ap- 
peared as “Recoveries” under the 
Army Head. By combining all 
the Services under one Consoli- 
dated Demand, the adjustments 
which lead to an inflation in the 
Voted Demands, are being eli- 
minated, while at the same time, 
full details, asin the past, are 
furnished in the Estimates. 


Expenditure on organisations 
under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production like 
Ordnance Factories, Inspection, 
Research and Development will 
also be shown separately under 
a Sub-Major Head. There will 
be no change in the Demand for 
Non-Effective (that is, Pensions 
etc) Charges. 


Under Defence Capital Outlay 
also, a slight rearrangement has 
been made and a new unit of 
appropriation has been opened 
for showing separately the capital 
expenditure on works, and plant 
and machinery for department- 
ally-run units under Defence 
Production. 


It is, however, surprising why 
only fourteen days before the 
presentation of the annual Bud- 
get, the Finance and Defence 
Ministries invited the attention of 
the Parliamentary Financial Com- 
mittees to the new scheme. The 
Government failed to seek prior 
approval of these Committees be- 
fore preparing the budget esti- 
mates in the new.form. This natu- 
rally has created misunderstanding 
and even hostility and Sri Morarji 
Desai’s Ministry now proposes to 
retreat back to the old system. 


The Estimates Committee con- 
sidered the new scheme in a sit- 
ting on February 21. On the 
eighth day following the issue of 
the original note (explaining new 
changes), the Government wrote 
to the Estimates Committee: “The 
decision to combine the De- 
mands into one without the prior 
approval of the Estimates Com- 
mittee was taken under a mis- 
understanding because on four 
occasions in the past, combina- 
tion of Demands had taken place 
without the Estimate Committee’s 


approval. In view of the reac- 
tions which the proposal has evo- 
ked, Government do not wish to 
pursue the proposal.” This is a 
typical case of ‘one step forward, 
two steps back’. 


The issue which has provoked 
strong reaction should not be 
treated as closed. 


In the context of a total war, 
the unity of command and con- 
trol assumes a much greater im- 
portance today than ever before. 


The problem of unification 
and integration is one of simple 
commn sense. The Army, 
Navy and Air Force are vestigal 
remains of the last war. They 
represent an era that is past—a 
time when armies would engage 
armies on land, navies their coun- 
ter-parts and so on. Warfare in 
the nuclear and ballistic age will be 
different. It will be instantenous, 
total and undeclared. Three se- 
parate services hamstrung by the 
limitations of separate commands 
are obviously incapable of mect- 
ing the threat of modern war. A 
‘Collins Plan’ on US model will 
(a) permit responsive decision- 
making (b) greater mobility (c) 
unity of purpose (d) common 
doctrine and common conditions 
of services; and the most impor- 
tant (e) reduction in costs. 


By unification there is an ob- 
vious saving of overheads at 
Staff and Head-quarters levels 
and in the logistic support per- 
sonnel at most levels. The infra- 
structure of the defence organisa- 
tion is kept down to reasonable 
limits, In the final analysis, if 
the same defence preparedness and 
efficiency are achieved at a lower 
budget the better. The savings 
made in the reorganisation could 
be better utilised on more modern 
equipment within the limited bud- 
get than is otherwise possible. 


The Members of the Parlia- 
ment and the Financial Commit- 
tees should therefore think once 
again before opposing a step 
which helps the desired integra- 
tion of the three Service Arms of 
our Defence System. The Finan- 
ce Ministry too should not at- 
tempt to correct one fault (in not 
seeking prior approval for chan- 
ges) by committing another mis- 
take by way of retreat. 
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Some Reflections on Family 


M22 propaganda is carried 
ivtout by the Congress-led 
Government of India and, 
at its instance by at the various 
State Governments about Family 
Planning schemes than about any- 
thing else. In cities, in towns.as 
well as in Villages you come 
across 
asking people to plan their fami- 
lies. Every medium of pro- 
paganda has been or is being 
pressed into service to popularise 
family planning. Even the most 
radical journals which are usually 
denied all other advertisements 
are being given the ones regard- 
ing family planning. The State 
Governments are given 100 per 
cent grants for Family Planning 
schemes. 

No progressive can have any- 
thing against people having small 
families instead of large ones. 
As the cultural standard of 
people rises the desire to have 
small families is bound to in- 
crease. If women are to occupy, in 
fact and not merely on paper, an 
equal place in society along with 
men, itis absolutely essential that 
they should be able to earn their 
own livelihood, that they should 
not be economically dependent 
on men. In other words, women 
should in practice be able to take 
their place in the productive life 
of the country on an equal foot- 
ing with men. They should be 
able to secure any job (except 
those which may be harmful for 
their health). That, in turn 
requires, . amongst other things, 
widespread facilities for creches 
and kindergartens on the one 
hand, and women being able if 
they so want, to avoid many preg- 
nancies on the other. 

Besides all these considera- 
tions, there is the question of 
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individual inclinations. Some 
people may not like to have big 
families. Many women may like 
to avoid too many pregnancies 
for_reasons of health. 

From the above it follows 
that the State should make avail- 
able, through its public health 
organizations, knowledge as well 
as means for family planning. 

The Government of India and 
various State Governments how- 
ever are not-doing merely this. 
They are doing much more than 
this. In fact, they are doing 
something quite different from 
this. Family planning is sought 
to be advertised asThe Remedy 
for a good deal of the economic 
ill-health of the country. Take 
for instance, the question of 
food shortage in the country. It 
is sought to be explained by ‘‘too 
many mouths being born in India 
everyday,” by “population in- 
creasing much more rapidly than 
an increase in the production of 
foodgrains.” 

By means of such propaganda, 
itis sought to be made out that 
people are themselves to blame 
for their sufferings in the matter 
of availability and prices of food- 
grains. The’ whole trouble is 
because people are producing 
too many children and the golden 
remedy is to produce Jess child- 
ren, to adopt family planning. 

This type of propoganda being 
put out on a large scale by 
Government agencies hides the 
real causes, the refusal of the 
Government to carry out radical 
agrarian reforms in the interests 
of the landless and poor pea- 
sants, the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to break the economic and 
social hold of rich peasants and 
landlords over village life, the 
refusal of the Government to 
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hit the urban and rural hoarders, 
the policy of deficit financing etc. 
By hiding the real causes, such 
propaganda misleads the people 
and stands in the way of their 
coming to realise as to how the 
problem can really be solved. 
It thus helps the pro-land- 
lord and pro-rich peasant poli- 
cies of the Government and 
harms the struggle of the peasan- 
try for radical agrarian reforms. 

Similar propaganda is carried 
on in relation to jobs. There are 
not enough jobs to go round and 
there is unemployment because 
we are producing too many 
children, is the argument in this 
field. The real culprits, the mono- 
polists, the capitalist system and 
the policies which have kept 
India a backward country even 
after twenty years of indepen- 
dence thus go scot free. Atten- 
tion is not focussed on the real 
causes but is thus divided and 
diverted. 

Propaganda in favour of 
Family Planning is thus used 
as an ideological weapon to 
disarm the masses. The Left and 
democratic parties do not appear 
to have paid any attention to this 
aspect of the propoganda about 
Family Planning which is being 
carried on by the Government of 
India. 

Even apart from this ideologi- 
cal aspect, the way the family 
planning work is being carried 
on needs to be examined criti-. 
cally by all those who have the 
interests of the common people 
and the country at heart. Take 
for instance, the system of incen- 
tives. Cash incentives are given 
to those males who undergo 
vasectomy operations as also to 
those who bring such males by 
persuading them as also to doc- 
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tors who perform the operation. 
The result is scandalous. Here is 
the tale of woe of one Harnek 
Singh of Bhatinda as it appeared 
in Blitz, March 30, 1968. 

“Iam an illiterate person. 
With the help of a literate friend 
I am sending you my woeful tale 
in the hope that this may find a 
place among the numerous 
accounts of unfortunate victims 
of bureaucratic high-handedness 
of callous civil and police officials 
in the columns of your paper. 


“The local Civil Hospital 
doctors are celebrating a fortnight 
for sterilising people under 
Family Planning scheme. In 
their mad race for a record num- 
ber of cases they are getting 
unwilling persons castrated indis- 
criminately with disregard to age, 
marriage and number of children, 
The local police ate the willing 
accomplices. This is how I fell 
a prey to their fascist drive. 


“On March 9, I was just sit- 
ting in the Park when a police 
party pounced upon me and many 
other people present there and 
took us to the police station. 
After giving us a sound thrashing 
for our alleged gambling practice 
they escorted us to the Civil 
hospital and under physical inti- 
midation we were forcibly sterili- 
sed. I cried and pleaded in vain 


T question ofa single official 
language for the whole of 
India is the most complicated 
and vexatious of all questions 





This article is from the 
author’s contribution to the 
Seminar on “Language of the 
Superior Courts in India and 
Legal Education” sponsored by 
the Bar Association of India 
in New Delhi on April 12,1968. 
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that I was only 22 years of age 
and was still unmarried..... 


Lest this should be soustieted 
as an isolated case, here is 
another news which appeared on 
March 31, 1968 in Daily Milap 
(a Congress paper), published 
from Jullundur: 


“Mansa. March 30. Informa- 
tion has been received that police 
force was used to force two real 
brothers from police station Boha 
area, Labh Singh and Mahna 
Singh to undergo vasectomy 
operations. It is stated that these 
two brothers were forcibly 
brought to the Budladha Hospi- 
tal at about midnight. Before 
that they were called to police sta- 
tion Boha. The Sub-Inspector 
there advised them to undergo 
vasectomy operations. It is fur- 
ther stated that on their refusal 
they were first beaten up and 
then locked up in the police lock- 
up. They were put in a jeep and 
taken to the Budladha Hospital 
at about 10 pm and they were 
forced to undergo vasectomy 
operations. At midnight itself, 
they were takento a place near 
their village and let off there. It 
is stated that one of the brothers 
is 70 years old and that he has 
had no child for the last 20 
years.” 

It is not difficult to get such 
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that face the people of our vast 
land. Ithas unfortunately been 
a fact that persons occupying 
high positions of power and of 
influence have tended to refuse 
to face the reality inthe hope 
that somehow the problem, will 
get solved with the passage of 
time. 

This has only led to the pro- 
blem forcing itself into the con- 
sciousness of people through 


examples from most if not all the 
districts of Punjab. 

There are scandals also about 
the Loop system, Any woman 
who gets the loop inserted is paid 
a fixed amount of money. Social 
volunteers and nurses engaged 10 
persuade women too are paid 
cash incentives. This is reported 
to have led to a large number of 
false entries. 

Perhaps the system of incen- 
tives for loops has also resulted 
in creation of vested interests 
which would not like a proper 
evaluation of the loop method. 
For some time loop became quite 
popular among women. J know 
of some areas in which women 
demanded the facility and many 
of them went in for it without 
any cash incentive at that time. 

The loop led to many com. 
plications and many women who 
got it inserted had it taken out 
later on. The loop is no lon- 
ger popular there now. Some 
family planning experts atleast 
concede in private that the loop 
has not been very successful but 
official propaganda goes on boost- 
ing it. 

It is high time that the way in 
whi:h Family Planning schemes 
are sought to be po, aularised and 
enforced in India are reviewed 
and subjected to proper crilicisin 
by progressive organizations, 


explosive and disruptive manifes- 
tations. 


Medium of Social Intercourse 


Studies and researches in the 
science of language revealed how 
language developed with the 
cooperative activities of men in 
society. Arising out of the neces- 
sities of cooperative activity in 
the struggle against nature for 
existence under conditions which 
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were difficult and dangerous, the 
development from the first in- 
articulate sounds to words and 
symbols and to articulate speech, 
this whole long line of develop- 
ment lies wrapped up in the deep 
mists of antiquity and’ can only 
be inferred as an inévitable stage 
of development from the brutish 
pre-history of man. 

' With the proliferation of tribes 
and the expansion of human 
settlements on further territory, 
several “dialects emerged so that 
it could be said of this stage in 
the development of language that 
the river of language flowed only 
through its tributaries—the dia- 
lects. Out of the numerous 
dialects, we come to identify a 
language only after “the bit and 
bridle of literature were thrown 
on their necks”. It is not neces- 
sary that a written or classical 
literature must precede the evo- 
lution of one of the dialects to an 
acknowledged ascendency as a 
language. It could happen 
through popular ballads, national 
laws, devotional songs, and so 
on. Above all, where there is a 
certain centralisation `of adminis- 
tration, the dialect of that parti- 
cular region will gradually assume 


the status of the national langu- ~ 


age. 
Th England, . for instance, 
gradually since Chaucer’s day, 
London English had risen into 
prominence as the standard lan- 
guage and the dialect of the east 
midland region became ascen- 
dant.’ This area included not 
only the City of London but 
also the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Nevertheless, it 
is important to note that English 
writers right up to the 17th cen- 
tury preferred to write in Latin 
because it was the more perfected 
language with a well tried gram- 
mat, its ancient canons of com- 
position and its rules of diction. 
. Thus Sir Thomas More wrote 
Utopia, Francis Bacon his De 
Augmentis (1623) and Harvey his 


Great Discovery of the circula-’ 


tion of “Blood” (1628) in Latin, 
However despite the develop- 
ment of London English and the 
use of Latin the language of the 
commoner in London itself, the 
vigorous cockney dialect has 
successfully withstood the inroads 
of weli developed languages and 
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continues to be the speech of a 
large section of Londoners even 
today. 


Sanskrit and Indian Languages, 


In our country, the languages 
that have grown out of the dial- 
ects of the common people are 
numerous. Tamil claims, not 
without justification, that in its 
origins it was in no manner in- 
debted to Sanskrit even though 
in its later development it too 
has assimilated many Sanskrit 
sounds and words. Tamil does 
not have aspirates and did not 
have soft sounds like, Sa, Sha, 
Ga, Ba, Da or Fa. Tamil also 
has a sound “Rhza” which it 
claims cannot be found in any 
other language. Languages like 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and 
Canarese have their own scripts 
which are not adaptations of the 
Devnagiri. Marathi, Gujarati, 
Bengali, Gurmuki, Hindi, Oriya 
and Assamese have scripts which 
are Devnagiri or adaptations 
thereof. Sindi and Urdu alone 
among Indian languages use the 
Persian script. 

All these major languages of 
India are well developed and 
have their own literature of vary- 
ing-.vintage. As a means of 
social intercourse and as medium 
of education, there isno doubt 
they can fulfil those roles quite 
satisfactorily. _ 

Sanskrit however has played 
an unique rolein Indian history. 
As the language of sacred texts, 
the language of philosophy and 
mathematics, of science including 
medicine and as the language of 
kings and courtiers and of court 
poets and dramatists, it had its 
own vast, inspiring but separate 
development in the hothouses of 
the aristocracy of wealth and 
intellect. It was without doubt 
a language very highly developed 
and as Max Muller says “the 
idea of reducing a whole langu- 
age to a small number of roots, 
which in Europe was not attempt- 
ed before the 16th century by 
Henry Estienne was perfectly 
familiar to the Brahmins at least 
500 BC”. But Sanskrit never 
became the language of the 
people as such anywhere and 
though it is the root language 
for many Indian languages, it like 
Latin does not live by itself but 


only through the many languages 
nia it has quickened and enrich- 
ed. 


Nations and Languages — 


I am one of those who believe 
that there has been insufficient 
recognition of the fact that India 
is really a multi-national country 
and that it does not resemble the , 
national states which were the 
norm of 18th and 19th century 
Europe. Though it bas now 
become fashionable only to talk 
of linguistic states, the fact of the 
matter is that India isa country 
inhabited by peoples who each 
have their own distinctive terri- 
tory, history, literature, modes 
of living, art and culture, inhabit- 
ing regions witb which their past 


history and their historical 
achievements are integrally 
woven, 


It is relevant to note that 
during the days when the people 
of India unitedly fought, against 
the British rule, the leaders of the 
anti-imperialist movement, that 
is of the Congress, recognised, 
though not so clearly, the multi- 
national composition of the Indian 
people and had established the 
Tamilnad Congress Committee, 
the Kerala Congress Committee, 
the Karnatak Congress Com- 
mittee and so on. With the 
transfer of power, however, the 
leadership closed its eyes to this 
multi-national reality and pro- 
crastinated on the establishment 
of what I would call “national 
states”. The “linguistic passions” 
which have been much in evi- 
dence from 1956 onwards since 
the martyrdom of Potti Sriramulu 
are in my opinion nothing but 
explosive manifestations of the 
nationalism of each of our multi- 
national people. 

There has in my opinion, 
been no attempt whatsoever to 
face this reality squarely and 
opinions are not wanting even 
now which declare that there 
should never be any ‘recognition 
or formation of linguistic states 
and that some kind of zonal ad- 
ministrations should have been 
setup. I for one believe that it 
is not by denying the essential 
multi-national character of our 
people that unity can be built. 
The same obtuseness in facing 


` reality has led to a gross failure 
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to tackle the question of ana- 
tional language for India. One 
can only imagine what a spirit of 
mutual trust and upsurge for 
unity would have been if with the 
transfer of power the immediate 
establishment of linguistic states 
with the establishment of Hindi 
as a national language to be 
ushered in after 15 years and 
practical steps had been taken in 
that behalf. 

As is obvious from the ex- 
perience of history, a national 
language arises only where a 
centralised administration takes 
upon itself the responsibility of 
fostering a language and develop- 
ing it into a national language. 
Unfortunately in Indian history 
the only centralised administra- 
tion which did this was the 
British administration, which 
inevitably introduced English 
as the common language for its 
own purpose and for the purpose 
of the services. It remains a 
fact that the Central Govern- 
ment of India, that is the Union 
Government, is the biggest single 
employer in our land. With the 
railways, posts and telegraphs 
and insurance, not to talk of 
other departments, the Central 
Services constitute the biggest 
avenue for employment, 

It is for this reason that 
Article 344 (3) while dealing with 
the Commission on Official Langu- 
age requires it in making their 
recommendations to have due 
regard inter alia to “the just 
claims and the interest of persons 
belonging to the non-Hindi 
speaking areas in regard to the 
public services”. 

From this it follows that the 
opposition to Hindi as the union 
language arises out of the fear 
that in the competition for Cen- 
tral Government jobs, the Hindi- 
speaking areas would have a 
great and unfair advantage while 
the non-Hindi speaking regions 
would suffer seriously. It is, 
therefore, not an accident that 
parties and organisations who 
have as their main agitational 
plank, the rousing of national 
pride and national memories of 
past achievements, such as the 
DMK among Tamilians, etc. 
are strongest in their opposition 
to Hindi because together with 
the competition for jobs is inter- 
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twined the ideas of domination 
of Hindi over Tamil which is felt 
to be a language equally great 
and equally entitled to pre- 
eminence. Since English, despite 


- 200 years of British rule, is a 


language which is known and 
understood by a very small 
minority of the Indian people, 
it appears to me that English 
could not possibly fulfil the role 
of a national language for India, 
however much it may be inescap- 
able for the period of transition. 

I believe that the question of 
the national language has been 
bedevilled by the inordinately 
prolonged refusal to establish 
the linguistic states, thus rousing 
national or linguistic passions 
and then in an atmosphere sur- 
charged with such passions, vain- 
ly attempting to find a solution. 

As at present, it appears that 
this problem will take a very 
long time to attain a satisfactory 
solution and transitional measu- 
res like the three-language for- 
mula are inevitable. 


Case-Law and Precedents 


Even though the common law 
in Britain developed in a period 
of little codification, the whole 
system of Anglo-Saxon adminis- 
tration of justice is based so 
firmly on precedent that the com- 
mon law has been described as 
“a system which consisted in 
applying to new combinations 


of circumstances those rules 
which we derived from legal 
principles and judicial prece- 
dents.” 


The British introduced into 
India which was then “regard 
being had to its moral and mate- 
rial needs, a country singularly 
empty of law”, the English law, 
civil and criminal within the 
limits of Calcutta by the year 
1726 (See Setalvad Common Law 
in India p13). Law-making agen- 
cies were admonished to enact 
just and reasonable regulations 
which were not repugnant to 
the laws of England. There was 
also the regulation enjoining that 
“all cases within the jurisdiction of 
the Mofussil Dewani Adalats for 
which no specific directions are 
hereby given, the respective jud- 
ges thereof do act according to 
justice, equity and good cons- 
cience”. As Setalvad points out, 


“The vast gaps and interspace in 
the substantive law were filled by 
the principles of English common 
and statute law. The wide door 
of ‘justice, equity and good cons- 
cience’ made it easy for these 
principles to become, through 
the decisions of the Courts, the 
governing law of the country.” 

It is outside the scope of this 
paper to discuss the virtues of 
judicial precedents or the 
merits and demerits of a 
system based upon it. Suffice 
it to say, there are in several 
countries systems of law and 
administration of justice wherein 
there is neither citation of pre- 
cedents nor the burdensome 
recourse to case law nor the 
invoking of the principle of share 
decisis. 

That the system of arriving at 
judicial decisions on the basis of 
precedents entails great expendi- 
ture of public time, has a ten- 
dency to impede the speedy 
administration of justice and 
makes it too expensive for 
the litigant is recognised, But the 
Law Commission appointed in 
1955 considered the matter and 
came to the conclusion that “the 
system was so bound up with 
the growth of law and judicial 
development in India that it was 
not practicable to go back upon 
it at the present stage even if the 
taking of such a step was desir- 
able. They also expressed the 
view that the system of treating 
decided cases as a source of law 
and as binding authority and 
undoubted advantages and em- 
phatically disapproved of any 
change”. (Setalvad p 50) 

There is no doubt that as long 
as the legal system which we have 
inherited from the British con- 
tinues, even a complete codifica- 
tion of laws will not weaken the 
hold that judicial precedents have 
on the judicial process. That 
inevitably means that the langu- 
age of the superior courts and of 
legal education must continue to 
be English. 

In this connection, it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind the manner 
in which draft bills are prepared 
for enactment into laws. The 
Drafting Department studies 
similar pieces of legislation of 
countries which have to Anglo- 
Saxon system and with necessary 
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modifications to suit Indian con- 
ditions drafts the bill. When the 
Act after itis passed, comes up 
for discussion in any judicial 
proceedings, it is inevitable that 
counsel and the court go to the 
original statutes which were taken 
as models and consider how the 
courts in England, Australia 
or America have interpreted such 
statutes which are in pari materia 
with the Indian statute. 

By such numerous ` strands, 
from the soil and by its roots 
and fruits, is the administration 
of justice in the superior courts 
in India bound up with Enelish. 
The same applied to the field of 
Legal Education. When we talk 
of language, we must insist on a 
cléar distinction being made bet- 
ween Janguage as a medium of 
social intercourse and language 
as the instrument of scientific 
thought. The ability to abstract 
from reality, the fashioning of 
categories and using words as 
“weapons of further advance” 
in the particular spheres of ideo- 
logy are the great and wonderful 


achievements of the humar spirit. 
Each sphere of ideology has its 
own special inheritance, its own 
stock of words of concepts and 
categories, its own jargon using 
that word without any depreca- 
tory Ting. 


It would be a needless waste 
of time and energy and may in 
reality be a fruitless effort to try 
and discover or invent new equi- 
valents in Indian languages for 
such jargon, 


The Constitution-makers had 
in Article 348 laid down that 
unless Parliament by law other- 
wise provided all proceedings in 
the Supreme Court and every High 
Court, all bills introduced in 
Parliament or State legislatures, 
Acts passed by Parliament or 
State Legislatures, or ordinances 
promulgated by President or 
Governors of States and all 
orders, rules, regulations issued 
under the Constitution or any 
other law by Parliament or State 
legislatures shall be in the English 
language. 


So far as the States are con- 
cerned, Article 348 itself permits 
the Governor with the previous 
consent of the President to 
change the language of a High 
Court from English to Hindi or 
other State language. Article 
348 (2), and clause (3) relate to 
bills in such language other than 
English. 

Such is the position. Till 
Parliament otherwise provides, 
English will contiune to be the 
language of the superior Courts 
though as for High Courts are 
concerned, change may be effec- 
ted without any Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

I do not think, however, that 
even for proceedings in the supe- 
rior courts in India, English could 
continue to be the language for 
ever, 


In view of the acuteness of the 
language controversy and the 
intensity of the passions aroused, 
English bids fair to have a long 
life as the language of Indian 
Law. 


What Worth ‘De-escalation” 


TPE surprise packet pulled out 
by President Johnson from 
his bag of tricks did stagger the 
world momentarily. The sheer 
melodrama—Johnson style apart, 
the fact that he chose to annou- 
nce the withdrawal of his candi- 
dature for Democratic Party 
nomination almost as a postscript 
to his televised interview on the 
Vietnam war—is indicative of the 
causal connection between the 
two, of the type the announce- 
ment was meant to convey. 
Johnson has nearly succeeded 
in befuddling the world into 
believing that a “rethinking” on 
US policy in Vietnam is taking 
place. Though he had never 
been mistaken for a ‘dove’, not 
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even by his erstwhile Republican 
rival Goldwater, the announce- 
ment would earn him plaudits, as 
it has. For one thing, it is a sure 
enough confession of continuous 
guilt; for another, it is indicative 
of the trend of popular opinion 
in the US and abroad. 

But before one is tempted to 
come to any hasty conclusions 
about the sincerity of the Ameri- 
can desire “towards genuine 
peace in South-East Asia”, it is 
good to have a clear idea about 
the precise nature and content of 
what has been euphemistically 
called the “unilateral act of de- 
escalation”. As announced by 
the President, the “first step to 
de-escalate the conflict’? has been 


declared as consisting of limiting 
the bombing raid to areas “close 
to the embattled demilitarized 
zone in Vietnam”; the limited 
bombing, according to Johnson, 
“could come to an early end if 
our restraint is matched by res- 
traint in Hanoi”. 

This announcement about 
“restraint” has tobe viewed in 
the background of a few other 
simultaneous or nearly simulta- 
neous steps : first, the ‘kicking 
upstairs’ of Gen. Westmoreland; 
secondly, the decision to reple- 
nish US forces in Vietnam by 
another 135,000 (a ‘restraint’ 
again, in view of the 200,000 
demanded by the Pentagon); and 
the announcement that the US 
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‘defence’ cost would increase by 
$2500 million in the present 
budget year, over and above the 
$25,000 million a year in the 
Vietnam War. These revealing 
facts put into perspective all the 
other gimmicks which include the 
nomination of Ambassador-at- 
large Averell Harriman as “peace 
negotiator”. 

The US President’s so-called 
“de-escalation” proposal remind- 
ed the Americans of the grim 
fact of “America’s sons (being) 
in the field far away and with 
America’s future under challenge 
here at home, with our hopes— 
and the world’s hopes—for peace 
in the balance every day...” It 
was only when backed by the 
presence of 600,000 American 
fighting personnel in Vietnam 
that the US President reminded 
“men everywhere” that “a strong, 
confident, vigilant America stands 
ready to seek an honourable 
peace and ready to defend an 
honoured cause, whatever the 
price, whatever the burden, what- 
ever the sacrifice, duty may 
require”, 

Despite all camouflage, the 
nature of the “honourable peace” 
sought by Johnson is brought out 
in bold relief when, in a subse- 
quent passage, he reaffirmed the 
oft-repeated pledge that “we are 
prepared to withdraw our forces 
from South Vietnam as the other 
side withdraws its forces to the 
north, stops infiltration, and the 
level of violence thus subsides”, 
and that North Vietnam could 
take its place in a common effort 
to develop South-East Asia, 
including the Mekong Valley. In 
other words,- the US agrees to 
withdraw its forces only on con- 
dition of a freezing of the status 
quo in Vietnam in the form of its 
artificial division into North and 
South. 

No one is likely to be fooled 
by this “unilateral act”, much 
less the militantly nationalistic 
Vietnamese, if this is the “‘hono- 
ured cause” that “vigilant 
America stands ready to defend”. 
Johnson knows well that if the 
Vietnamese were prepared to pay 
the price of division of their 
country, the war would not have 
begun at all and would certainly 
never have continued for the last 
20 years, first against the French 
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and then against the mightiest 
power-complex in the world; least 
of all does anyone think that the 
Vietnamese will capitulate politi- 
cally just when they have a 
militarily most advantageous 
position. Moreover, world poli- 
tical repercussions of the Tet 
offensive, aftermath of the pillage 
of “Bunker’s bunker”, a forced 
reshuffling of the American com- 
mand in Vietnam, the encircle- 
ment of Khe Sanh, are hardly 
propitious moments for Gen. 
Giap or President Ho Chi Minh 
to think in terms of peace, parti- 
cularly when the type of peace 
offered involves the legalization 
of the forced division of Vietnam, 
precisely to avoid which the war 
began and continues. 

Even from the standpoint of 
the US, the hollowness of the 
so-called ‘peace feelers’ are 
obvious. The minimum condition 
for peace to which the Vietna- 
mese are committed were laid 
down at Geneva in 1945: (i) with- 
drawal of all foreign troops, 
(ii) principle of self-determination, 
(iii) elections and ultimate uni- 
fication of Vietnam. The US 
opted to stay out of the Geneva 
Agreements, and thereby kept 
itself free to undermine the 
minimum necessary, and accept- 
able, conditions for peace in 
Vietnam; and still, Congressional 
opinion in the US was hostile to 
the Geneva Agreements as ex- 
pressed by Senator Jenner who 
felt that “the US was out-thought, 
out-traded, out-generalled” at 
Geneva. The US in a separate 
declaration took “note of the 
Agreements concluded at Genéva”’ 
and replied with the Manila 
Treaty and the formation of the 
SEATO. The same compulsions 
which impelled US policy-makers 
to sabotage the Geneva Agree- 
ments, particularly the clause to 
hold country-wide elections in 
Vietnam, still persist; if anything, 
they have assumed a sharper 
edge. The need for “containment 
of Communism’ has assumed 
new dimensions by a breakaway 
China that is militarily stronger 
and politically more potent than 
it was in 1954; and there is the 
new-found Asian anti-American- 
ism fanned by Vietnamese 
nationalism. 

The new military command in 
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Vietnam, replenishment of the 
forces, increased defence budget 
of the US, are allan admission 
of the military, economic and 
political necessity of the Vietnam 
war for long-range US policy 
objectives in South-East Asia; and 
the fact that US bombardment has 
taken place well beyond the ‘de- 
escalated? range announced by 
Johnson shows US desire to stay 
in Saigon as its outpost in the 
East and prevent what it believes 
to be the operation of the Do- 
mino theory. 

The fact that Johnson opted 
to make the dramatic announce- 
ment is in keeping with the na- 
ture of American domestic politics 
in any election year. Peace pro- 
nouncements are popular sops 
that all political leaders sell at 
such times in view ofits appeal 
to the common voters who assume 
great importance every four 
years. Thisis true as much of 
individual leaders as of the two 
political parties in the US; and 
the US Constitution by its theore- 
tical separation of the executive 
from the legislature always pro- 
vides ample alibi for any neces- 
sary changes in US policy from 
electoral pronouncements. This 
method has been usefully emp- 
loyed by most US administra- 
tions to manipulate ‘aid’ to 
‘naughty, allies. Even in India, 
we have found ourselves often 
bogged down on the pretext of 
‘Congressional disapproval’ when- 
ever our policy-makers have 
tried to be ‘independent’. 

In the 1952 elections the in- 
Ike-Dulles combination 
eased itself out of domestic com- 
pulsions by this simple expedient 
of managing Congressional dis- 
sent. Having branded the earlier 
Democratic Administration as 
being run by a “war party”, 
Dulles, in 1954, launched his 
policy of “massive retaliation in 
Vietnam”; President Eisenhower 
announced, at the same time, 
that he “could conceive of no 
greater tragedy than for the Unit- 
ed States to become involved in 
an all-out war in Indo China’, 
when US aid to Vietnam had 
reached a point where Le Monde 
(Paris, November 12, 1953) 
quoted an American diplomat 
as saying: “We are the last 
French colonialist in Indo-China” 
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the same Eisenhower said, on 
April 7, 1954, that “the loss of 
Indo-China will cause the fall 
of South-East Asia like a set of 
dominoes”, 

The same was true of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, who as Democra- 
tic senator blamed France’s 
unreasonable demands on Ho- 
Chi-Minh for the Indo-China 
war, and yet as President assured 
Diem that the US would promptly 
increase its aid? and also ex- 
pressed his “full confidence in 
the determination of the people 
of Vietnam to hold South Viet- 
nam at all costs”; and on Feb- 
rury 9, 1962, created a full-fledg- 
ed American Military Assistance 
in Vietnam; and ordered US 
soldiers in Vietnam, in February 
1963, to “shoot first”. 

It is much truer in the case of 
the present incumbent in the 
Office of ‘the most powerful single 
individual in the world today’. 
As a Democratic Senator, John- 
son expressed the views of the 
Democratic Party, as being 
“against sending American Gls 


into the mud and muck of Indo- 
China op a blood-letting spree 
to perpetuate colonialism and 
white man’s exploitation in 
Asia”; this was again the main 
electoral slogan in the 1964 
Presidential contest against the 
Republican nominee, Goldwater, 
whom people the world over dub- 
bed as a ‘hawk’. After cashing 
in on his peaceable intentions he 
rediscovered in Vietnam the “last 
post of freedom” which the US 
was committed to defend as a 
“duty to humanity”. 

The fact that Johnson counted 
himself out of the race may or 
may not have been his choice. 
The results of the New Hamp- 
shire and Wisconsin primary may 
have made the withdrawal imper- 
ative for the Democratic party to 
keep ‘Bobby’ Kennedy out; and a 
desire to take upon himself rather 
than associate the party with it, 
the stigma for the ‘bloody war’ 
may have gone into his calcula- 
tions. 

The decisionto stay out of 
the contest could as much have 


been the result of calculated 
long-term self-interest, as of 
pressures of party bosses in this 
crucial year. But purely for do- 
mestic political compulsions, its 
causal connection with any “re- 
thinking” of American policy ob- 
jectives in Vietnam, of the type 
that it was meant to convey, is 
unwarranted by the explicit and 
implicit policy pronouncements 
of the United States in Asia. 

The killing of Dr Martin 
Luther King, would edge out 
Vietnam as the main political 
issue in the Presidential contest, 
and along with it, edge out those 
who made that issue the main 
plank of their electoral promises. 
Civil Rights will assume imme- 
diate urgency, and that, Ameri- 
cans think, is Johnson’s strong 
point. Whoever be the murderer 
this time, again Johnson is the 
gainer, for the second time in his 
career. This time, of course, 
the casualty it not an individual 
like John Kennedy, but two 
causes—Vietnam and passive 
resistance for Civil Rights. 


Science Perspectives in India 


Report on the Science Week Celebration 


Tz Association of Scientific 
Workers of India celebrated in 
Delhi a Science Week (April 8-14) 
on the occasion of its 20th anni- 
versary. Inaugurating the cele- 
bration, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi remarked: “Why Science 
fora week? I thought science 
works throughout the year!” 
With Jawaharlal Nehru as its 
Founder-President, the ASWI 
undertook to perform two func- 
tions: to promote the economic 
interests, the working conditions 
and the professional and social 
status of scientific workers, and 
secondly, to work for the most 
effective use of science and 
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technology for the uplift and 
welfare of the society. 

Dr N. P. Gupta President of 
the Association, while welcom- 
ing the chief guest, enumerated 
the objectives and outlined past 
performance, and also focussed 
attention on the impediments in 
the path of scientific progress. In 
her inaugural address, Smt 
Gandhi appreciated the work of 
the ASWI, and expressed her 
satisfaction that despite the men- 
tion of impediments, the Presi- 
dent’s address finally struck a 
note of optimism. She said the 
country was passing through a 
difficult period and the Govern- 


ment are aware of the bottle- 
necks which are being gradually 
removed. There was no reason 
for dispair. 

The technical sessions took 
place in the next six days, on 
certain vital questions. 

Science policy and organiza- 
tional problems, which was the 
topic of the first session, raised 
many basic issues on formula- 
tion of policy and science admi- 
nistration. Dr Gupta of V. B. Patel 
Chest Institute and Sri Ashok 
Parthasarathi of the Atomic 
Energy Establishment gave the 
lead as the main speakers. While 
Sri Parthasarathi dwelt on the 
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only in the region of Malabar 
and secured 13.64 per cent of 
valid votes polled in that region. 
In 1965, it contested in all the 
regions and secured 14.40 per 
cent, 3.30 per cent and 0.41 per 
cent in the regions of Malabar, 
Cochin and Travancore respec- 
tively. In the State as a whole, 
it secured 4.96 per cent votes 
in 1960 and 6.00 per cent votes 
in 1965. The same trend has 
prevailed in 1967 also. The 
Muslim League  voter-turnout 
seems to have a set pattern. 
Except in the region of Travan- 
core, the League’s percentage of 
voter-turnout seems to work out 
to roughly one-third of its popu- 
lation percentage. Its better 
performance in Malabar is the 
result of a higher concentration 
of Muslims in some areas in 
this region. 

The number of seats contested 
and won, also further confirm 
the fact that the Muslim popula- 
tion is concentrated in certain 
areas of Malabar and that it is 
highly scattered in the other 
regions. For example, in 1960 
it did not contest any seats in 
Cochin and Travancore. In 1965 
also, it did not contest any seats 
in the regions of Cochin and 
Travancore but supported 
some Independent candidates. 
Their votes were added to the 
votes secured by the Muslim 
League. 

Further, out of the fifteen 
seats allotted to the Muslim 
League by the United Front in 
1967, two constituencies are situa- 
ted in Cannanore district, eight 
in Kozhikode district, two in Pal- 
ghat district, one in Trichur dis- 
trict, one in Ernakulam district 
and one in Trivandrum district. 
We can easily infer that these 
are the strongholds of the Mus- 
lim League. (The Muslim League 
has greater manouvrability in its 
option for electoral alliances, in 
the absence of any clear-cut 
ideological commitment of its 
own.) 

The League as an organised 
political party first appeared on 
the Kerala political landscape 
only after the 1957 General Elec- 
tion, and particularly, during the 
anti-Communist struggle when 
all the non-Communist political 
parties of Kerala were trying to 
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muster support, to pull down 
the Communist Government. 
Muslim League’s association with 
the Congress during the anti- 
Communist struggle gave it res- 
pectability, and the party which 
did not dare to put up candidates 
under its own banner in 1957 
contested the 1960 General Elec- 
tion as an approved partner of 
the anti-Communist  tri-party 
front. 

However, after the 1960 Gene- 
ral Election in which the Com- 
munists were defeated, the Muslim 
League got a raw deal and was 
unscrupulously kept out of the 
Ministry by the Congress. Soin 
1965, the Muslim League entered 
into indiscriminate electoral ad- 
justments with the Communists 
and the SSP and fought the Con- 
gress. However, as can be seen 
from the table below, despite 
these varied electoral adjustments, 
the League continues to draw 
votes largely from its own com- 
munity. ' 

In 1960, in Malabar, the 
League seems to have drawn its 
votes principally from among 
small towns and rural areas, from 
among the constituencies in 
which there are 50 to 199 agricul- 
tural labourer voters for every 100 
cultivator voters. 

In 1965, the situation some- 
what changed, In terms of the 
size of the towns, it secured its 
major share of votes from towns 
with a population of 20,000 to 
50,000 and from the consti- 
tuencies in which there are 
100 to 199 agricultural labourer 
voters for every 100 cultivator 
voters and from constituencies in 
which household workers cons- 


titute 10 to 18 per cent of the 


electorate. 


In 1967 also, more or tess the 
same trend prevailed and the 
League drew its vote primarily 
from towns with population below 
30,000 and from constituencies 
in which household workers con- 
stitute 10 to 18 percent of the 
electorate. 


These trends are not ‘unex- 
plainable. A large chunk of the 
Muslim population in Kerala 
and particularly in the region of 
Malabar is very poor and these 
people inhabit small towns. 
They seem to be engaged in 
skilled and semiskilled jobs which 
can be called cottage or small- 
scale industries. 


In any case, one conclusion 
is inevitable. Muslim League is 
consolidating and improving its 
strength in Kerala slowly but 
steadily. Further, the diversified 
election alliances which it had 
concluded from time to time have 
been quite beneficial to it. In 
other words, its voters always 
stand by it irrespective of its 
strange and erratic election tactics. 


Further, in the region of 
Malabar, the Muslim League on 
account of the numerical strength 
of its voters can tilt the balance 
either in favour of the Congress 
or the Communists according to 
its wish. For example, in this 
region, the Congress which had 
contested in 1960 in alliance with 
the League secured as many as 
15 seats, while in 1967 contesting 
alone, it did not secure a single 
seat. 

Both the Congress and the 
Communists have to take into 
account this aspect of the mino- 
rity voting pattern in planning 
their election strategy in Kerala. 


TABLE 


Percentage of Muslim Population and Muslim League Seats 
Contested and Won and Voter-Turnout 








Percentage Seats Contested Muslim League 
Region of Muslim and Won Voter-Turnout 
Population 1960 1965 1967 1960 1965 1967 
CWwewew 
Malabar 32.96 10 8 16 6 12 11 13.64 14.40 16.19 
Cochin 11.50 — — —— 2 2 — 3.30 3.52 
Travancore 815 — — —— 1 i — 0.41. 0.81 
Kerala 17.91 10 8 16 6 15 14 4986.00 6.75 
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What are the results ? A 
colossal dislocation, the magni- 
_ tude of which only a specialist. 
can assess. -But obviously the 
heaviest burden will fall qn the 
poorest sections—as is the law of 
free enterprise in independent 
India. Dog eats dog! It is nota 
pleasant sight to see people you 
have been working with in the 
studios for years and years, 
fading away in front of your eyes 
for lack of food, begging from 
door to door. But I suppose our 
social and ‘national conscience 
has been sufficiently coarsened 
by now. 


Remedies 


What are the remedies? 
Again, the problem is too vast 
for a mere actor like myself, who 
has never produced or dis- 
tributed a picture, who has 
never understood the intricacies 
of “business” to suggest any- 
thing. But I can do a bit of loud 
thinking surely. Perhaps the 
following measures could help: 

(1) The Government should 
establish a public sector in 
making Hindi feature films. I 
would not suggest outright 
nationalisation because that 
would immediately bring in 
bureaucratic methods which, if 
they enjoy a monopolistic posi- 
tion, would kill all the fun of pic- 
ture making. 

But the Government is cer- 
tainly in a position to create 
healthy competition. The flop- 
ping of 80% of so-called box- 
office films in 1967 points 
definitely to the public being fed 
up with the same type of film 
being given to them over and 
over again. Actually, in the 
final analysis, it is this verdict 
of the people which has pricked 
the over-inflated balloon. 

The Films Division has a 
fairly good record of develop- 
ment, progress, and success in 
making documentary films, It 
also has its disposal the Prabhat 
Film Studio, and the Film 
Institute in Poona. These 
institutions, I believe, can become 
the rallying points for progres- 
sive-minded and patriotic film- 
makers. Once again the progres- 
sive elements will get an opport- 
unity to come together and work 
for the good of the nation. Let 
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the Government take the initia- 
tive. Ihave a feeling that the 
Films Division, the Film Institute, 
as well as the progressive-minded 
people in Hindi films, have 
acquired sufficient maturity in 
collective functioning as: well as 
in artistic experience. 

This new kind of Hindi film 
will definitely act as a healthy 
check on the undesirable over- 
emphasis on “box-office” 
ingredients and methods. Experts 
like Satyajit Ray and others can 
help a great deal to create the 
public sector in films. It will be 
a healthy competition, which 
should have been there always but 
for the individualistic ways of 
our progressives and the callous 
ways of the Government. 

Another practical step which 
comes to one’s mind is the 
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nationalising of théatres. The 
Punjab Government has shown a 
desire to do this. This is one 
sphere of film activity in which 
the Government can step in 
without causing much dislocation. 

All the so-called “solutions” 
like pledging artists to work in 
only four pictures at: a time, to 
make them reduce their fees, or 
not to take black money, seem to 
me quite childish, and offer only 
patchwork solutions. The ‘black’: 
deals in films are not even a 
fraction of what is going on in 
other “high circles’ in. our 
country. At least the artists 
give some value in return for 
the money they take—black or 
white. And to underestimate the 
gruelling and  nerve-racking 
nature of their work is to dis- 
play dismal ‘ignorance. 


Muslim League and Communal Voting 
K.G. KRISHNA MURTHY and G. LAKSHMANA RAO. 


T= Muslim league is the most 

religion-oriented of all the 
political parties that contend for 
powerin Kerala today. While 
political groups and parties 
such as the Kerala Congress 
(splinter Congress) and the KTP 
(Karshaka Tozhital Party) repre- 
sent sectional and caste-oriented 
interests, the Muslim League pro- 
claims itself as the sole protector 
of Muslim interests. 

There is no other State in 
India in which the Muslim 
League could successfully ‘elevate 
itself into a position from which 
it could make , electoral bargains, 
as it has been able to do in 





Sri Krishna Murthy is Senior 
Research Officer, Research 
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Planning Commission; and Sri 
Lakshmana Rao is Senior 
Research Officer, Research 
Project on Indian Voting Be- 
haviour, Indian Institute of 
Public Administration. 


Kerala. Muslims account for 
17.91 per cent of Kerala’s total 
population. This Muslim popu- 
lation is heavily concentrated in 
specific pockets and is therefore 
very strong in some areas of 
Malabar and Cochin, while in 
the region of Travancore where 
itis largely scattered, it is rend- 
ered weaker in the electoral com- 
plex. A comparatively higher 
percentage -of Muslims in Kerala 
thanin the rest of India, and 
the concentration of Muslims in 
certain pockets of Kerala, in 
particular, give. the Muslim 
League an edge over the other 
parties and enables it to tilt the 
balance of power in the politics 
of this, State. 
Areas of Influence 

The fact that Muslim League 
draws its votes pricinpally from 
the Muslim community can be 
illustrated by the Table on the 
next page. i 

During the 1960 Election, 
the Muslim League contested 
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satistied, reasonable or unreason- 
able. The condition of under- 
lings in these departments, as well 
as that of studio workers 
generally, worsened. The top men 
everywhere took away the cream, 
and left only the dregs to the 
majority. 


Unions 


Out of the sheer need to 
survive, the ordinary workers, 
technicians, extras, began to 
organise themselves in unions, 
and to the extent their organi- 
sation was strong they became a 
thorn in the side of the producer, 
who on one side had to satisfy 
the ever-soaring demands of the 
top-notchers—each seemingly in- 
dispensiable and endowed with 
a magic attraction for his millions 
of fans—and on the other to bow 
to the collective will of the 
organisations and unions. 

In course of time the studio- 
owners and exhibitors also 
realised their strong position vis- 
a-vis the producer. The number 
of cinema houses in India is small 
in relation to the size of the 
country. So the producer increas- 
ingly became dependent on the 
exhibitor. Since the takings were 
good, and the Government was 
not allowing free construction of 
cinemas, the existing cinemas or 
the few allowed to be construc- 
ted, considered any capital 
invested in theatres a very good 
investment. So they began to 
vie among themselves in building 
more and more luxurious 
theatres—-which meant enhanced 
rents to be paid by the producer. 

A new class of film intermedi- 
aries also sprang up—the distri- 
butors. In course of time they 
too began to gain strength. Their 
position grew stronger in propor- 
tion to the risk they began ‘to 
share in film production with the 
producers and this gradually 
became considerable. They were 
not only agents for the producer’s 
product, but also his financiers. 

On top of it all came the 
Government, which, like a 
prowling cat pounced upon the 
bowl of cream. It increased the 
taxation to the maximum on 
everything connected with films, 
on the basis of the apparent 
“boom” and the notoriety the 
film trade had acquired. 
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So the balloon began to be 
inflated till in the course of 
about two decades the point of 
bursting arrived. This is the 
background to the present crisis 
in the industry. 


Today the average producer, 
instead of being the boss, is 
teally the harassed slave. His 
predicament has become pitiable, 
because human values and 
relationships have long vanished. 
Each demands his pound of flesh 
from him. In his heyday he had 
not shown any human consi- 
deration to others. It was 
essentially he who had replaced 
the relationship of the coilective 
with those of the market-place. 
And now he is getting back 
exactly what he had given. 


But here we must also 
mention some other factors 
which have helped to’ aggravate 
the situation. 


The lure of money brought 
alarge number of middle-class 
intellectuals, many of them 
progressive-minded, into the 
films during the post-war years. 
Before the war, films were still 
looked down upon as.a career 
by bourgeois families. 


But the post-war years 
brought names like Uday 
Shankar, Harindra Nath Chatto- 
padhyaya, Krishan Chandar, 
Saadat ‘Hasan Manto, Josh 
Malihabadi, Amrit Lal Nagar, 
Chetan Anand, Naresh Sharma, 
Bhagwati Charan Varma and a 
host of others into the film 
field. 


Immediately after the war, 
andin the early post-indepen- 
dence period, these progressive 
elements enjoyed a golden 
opportunity to turn the tide in 
favour of progressive and national 
building ideals in films. The 
situation was fluid, they could 
have taken advantage of it. 
Money was available, the desire 
to make good films was there, 
and tools of production could be 
hired on easy terms, and help 
from amateur societies and 
organisations like IPTA, INT, 
which were quite important at 
that time, was there. But...... 

Either because of insufficient 
knowledge of the requirements 
of the film medium and technique, 


or because of excessive petty 
bourgeois individualism, which 
makes collective work a night- 
mare in our country—a con- 
glomeration of geniuses at 
logger-heads with each other—or 
the lure of easy money from box- 
office producers, which involved 
no responsibility, or the general 
decay of the post-independence 
patriotic standards or because of 
all these causes together, the pro- 
gressive elements failed to turn 
the tide into constructive chan- 
nels, despite isolated adventures 
like Dharti-Ka-Lal, Do Bigha 
Zameen, Jagte Raho, etc. 

A powerful development of 
purposeful film-making alongside 
might have acted as a check to 
the inordinate inflation of the 
“box-office” balloon, 

But there were no checks 
whatsoever, and the balloon of 
spuriousness of Hindi film- 
making continued to inflate. 

Then, in the last few years, 
some other factors precipitated 
the catastrophe, 


Regionalism 


Regionalism in films made its 
appearance, in a good sense as 
well as bad. 

Making films in the regional 
languages was less costly, and 
after independence people had 
begun to pay more and more 
attention to their regional cul- 
ture. Bengal, under the able 
leadership of men like Satyajit 
Ray, weaned away a large chunk 
of patrons from Hindi films in 
Bengal. 

Tamil, Malayalam, and. 
Maharashtrian film-making also 
made good progress. The 
Maharashtrian stage today in 
Bombay is definitely a source of 
competition to Hindi as well as 
Marathi films. So collections at 
the box-office shrank. 

The increase in the entertain- 
ment tax, plus increase in prices 
all round, plus the current depres- 
sion hastened the simmering 
crisis. 

Now I hope you have a 
rough idea of the magnitude of 
what has happened. The balloon 
has exploded. Itis the story of 
the prostitution of an art to the 
last degree. Everything has a 
limit, apparently. We are ina 
mess, 5 
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How The Balloon Burst 


Tx Hindi films became a big- 

money ‘proposition during 
the last World War. India was 
not directly involved in the 


' fighting. Business was in boom. 


Businessmen made a lot of 
money, both black and white, 
and films offered an ideal field 
for shady ‘and quick money 
spinning investments. 

Until then only avery small 
number of films were being made 


‘by a few companies, who had 


their own studios and dealt 
directly with theatre owners. These 
companies employed artists and 
technicians on salary basis, and 
remuneration was relatively mod- 
erate. 

This method no loñger met 
the requirements of the new situa- 
tion. There was demand for 
more films, to ` be quickly made, 
commercially 
standardised as possible. 

This Hindustani language 
‘was not uniformly understood 
all over: India. And therefore 
the “artistic” social films made 
at New Theatres (Calcutta) and 


` Prabhat (Poona) had a strong 


appeal only in territories where 
Hindi was well understood, such 


‘as UP, Punjab and Madhya 


Pradesh, and they did not click 
with non-Hindi speaking audi- 
ences in the South, Bengal, 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. 


Formula 


A new. formula had to be 
found in which songs, dances, 
loud comedy scenes' and girls 
would become the main. attrac- 
tion. ‘The artistic needs of the 
film medium could be pushed 
aside for the time being. 

Such a formula was evolved 
by Dalsukb Pancholi, a producer 
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of Lahore, and became immedia- 
tely popular. It was solidly 
based on the method used by the 
touring Hindi drama companies 
of yore like Madan Theatres. 

Such films could be quickly 
made, and since they were not 
aload on the cinema-goer’s in- 
telligence or knowledge of 
language, they could be popular 
all over the vast territories of 
Tadia. 

So a new kind of producer 
stepped into the field, who 
owned none of the tools of 
production, who hired every- 
thing for a single quickly-made 
film. > 

This new, kind of producer 
hired (a) finance, (b) a studio, 
(c) a writer, (d) a director, (e) the 
actors and actresses, (f) the music 
director and (g) the singers of 
songs called playback singers. 

Under new conditions this 
new kind of producer was im- 
mediately successful and became 
very important. The old system 


vanished. Only a very few studios’ 


struggled on to make films on 
their own. Eventually they also 
gave up,or at least started 
hiring out their studios to “in- 
dependent” producers. 

Artistic standards went down. 
“Box office” standards became 
the accepted norm. 

But the very strength of this 
new kind of producer concealed 
within itself his utter vulnerabi- 
lity. He could not order anyone 
about. Everything was on con- 
tract basis now, and depended 
on the bargaining 
the parties concerned. 

Incourse of time the actors 
and actresses discovered their 
key position. Favourite stars 
could work in as many pictures 
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strength of 


as they liked. And producers 
started outbidding each other to 
secure their services. Thus pro- 
ductions no longer remained 
“quick” productions. 


Up And Up And Up 


The very few stars who could 
act well besides looking charming 
were a great draw for the public. 
So their fees shot up and up and 
up. The producer became a mere 
slave to their wishes. 

The top-nofchers working in 
a particular film would not only 
expect a goodly portion of their 
contract money in black; but 
also (a) the privilege of com- 
ing to work as irregularly as they 
like, (b) the satisfaction of every’ 
one of their whims and fancies, 
each one out-doing the other, 
(c) employment for their hangers- 
on as chauffeurs, masseurs, make- 
up men, hair-dressers: 

The producer had to bear all 
this with a smile; but to balance 
this he underpaid and, ill-treated, 
whenever necessity drove him, 
all those other elements who 
comprise the film world but have 
no box-office names. 

Thus status, name and money 
became the only criteria of 
respect in the studios. All human 
relations were befouled, jealousy 
and greed became the overriding 
passion, There was no respect 
for talent, artistic merit, or 
human goodness. 

The conditions of “character- 
actors,” junior artistes and extras 
became deplorable. 

The same polarisation took 
place in other departments. , The 
top music directors, the top 


‘writers of lyrics, the top camera- 


men, the top -singers, all began 
to expect their demands to be 
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pushed up the rentals? Some producers, again, com- 
peting with other producers for release dates in posh 
theatres. Who created artificial shortage of theat- 
res which, through the operation of the law of 
supply and demand, pushes up the rentals? The 
producers (who, aided and abetted by Stars and 
Music Directors) “dragged” their pictures to cele- 
brate artificial silver jubilees, as a status symbol of 
success! 

Who created the Star System? The War-profiteer- 
producers of the Forties who ` tenipted the modest- 
salaried artistes of the producing studios to become 


freelancers by paying them exorbitant contract - 


amounts! Who sustains the Star System? The pro- 
ducers who raise star-prices from Rs 50,000 to Rs 5 
lakhs in two years by out-bidding one another, and 
don’t mind even if a Star they sign has already con- 
tracted to work in 20 other pictures! Who started 
paying them Black Money? The Blackmarketeer- 
producers started it, and the others uothinkingly 
followed suit, ruining themselves in the process. 
Who builds the Star-image? The producers and 
their publicity staff, and the fan magazines financed 
by the producers’ advertisements. Who pampers 
the Stars, who inflates their egos, who succumbs to 
their whims, fancies and extravagant eccentricities? 
The producers, of course! 


FALSE IMAGE 


Ho started the tradition of selling “propositions” 

instead of “pictures”? Who signed Stars be- 

fore getting the stories written? Who made profits of 

lakhs “on the table” even before starting pictures, 

by trading on the names of Stars and music directors, 

regardless of what would happen to the distributor? 
Some producers, of course. 

Who created the false image of enormous profits 
being made in the film industry—by their ostentatious 
living, by their lavish advertising of pictures with 
emphasis on their Big Budgets, by their bogus silver 
jubilees and the distribution of costly trophies at ex- 
pensive functions presided over by public figures, 
by their payments of huge amounts 1n Black to Stars 
and music directors, by their spectacular sets and 
lavish outdoor expeditions including foreign loca- 
tions—thus giving the Governments (Central and 
State) the impression that the “prosperous” film. in- 
dustry can easily bear someextra burdens of taxation? 
The producers—or some of them! 


CONTRADICTIONS OF CAPITALISM 


ne producers, by the pressure of realities, includ- 

in 
tors, fave been considerably sobered down. They 
are talking of enforcing rigorous economies 1n all de- 
partments —including Star salaries. They are even 
talking of formulating a Code of Conduct for Stars, 
artistes, musicians and techniclans—an artiste has 
suggested a Code of Conduct for the producers, too! 
“We will put our house in order —that seems to be 
the general consensus. 

it is also an interesting—and even amusing— 
phenomenon that the erstwhile champions of un- 
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costly failures and the revolt of the distribu- ` 


bridled capitalism, with its competitive, laissez faire 
economy, are now demanding social control of cine- 
mas, Overriding their own earlier economic concepts 
of “free trade” and “supply and demand”. Strange 
‘are the contradictions of capitalism! 

If social control is good for cinemas, it might be 
good for studios,- too. Why not Social Control of 
the Star system? And then, eventually, why not 
control production of films, too, in the interests of 
society? 


BOOM—CRASH—CRISIS—BOOM 
Te producers unfortunately do not realise that the 


problems about which’ they are complaining today 
(and rightly so) are built-in features of profit-oriented 


. film production, which become aggravated in a busi- 


ness in which the human factor plays such an impor- 
tant part. “Free Trade’, “Competitive Market” 
and “Supply and Demand” are at the root of many 
of these ills—whether it is Black Money, Star system 
or high cinema rentals. You can suppress them for 
some time, but the mechanics of competitive capita- 
lism will operate to bring them back again. Distri- 
butor will compete against distributor for popular 
pictures and the MG amounts will rise, producer 
will compete against producer to give his pictures the 
prestige-value of Silver Jubilees and cinema rentals 
will rise, once the Star-image is accepted as the sole 
currency of the film trade, the producers will out-bid 
each other for the services of the Stars, and the Star- 
prices will again rise—till once again there is over- 
trading and over-pricing in the market, and there is 
another crash, and another crisis. 

Boom—crash—crisis—boom. That is the classic 
cycle of capitalist economy—and capitalistic film 
economy cannot be different. 


REVERSE THE VALUES 


6“ TJATIONALISATION” which, to my mind, could be 

the only solution (though there is always the 
risk of bureaucratisation) is anathema to our Mini- 
sters and to our film producers—though’ they have 
never coolly considered its positive possibilities and im- 
plications. But I think, through the dialectical pro- 
cess of crisis and contradictions as exeniplified by 
the present “Revolution”, we have already arrived at 
a stage to accept social control of the cinema, as an 
important industry involving tens of thousands of 


workers, and an art which is able to make millions ` 


laugh and cry and, in that process, even to make 
them think. The Film Council, the setting up of 
which was recommended by the Patil Committee, 
properly empowered to deal with all aspects of the 
cinema, could be one such agency of social control. 

Only by such social control of this powerful and 
dangerous medium, in the interests of the community, 
shall we be able to reverse the present cinematic values, 
so that a film will be judged not by how much it has 
taken out of the pockets of people, but what senti- 
ments. and emotions, what ideas and ideals, it has 
put into their minds and in their hearts. 


— Copyright, ‘Author 
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demands of the producers, he does not believe in the 


rough and tough methods that are being employed 


against exhibitors. 


LION’S SHARE TO GOVT? 


‘Puat leaves out only one “enemy”—the Govern- 
ment. Here the Film Sena finds itself in a 
quandary. It will have to carry on its agitation in 
all the 22 State capitals! For the Entertainment Tax 
which imposes a crushing burden on the industry is 
a State subject. The Entertainment Tax varies from 
State to State, “between 75 per cent to 155 per 
cent”’—the highest rate in the world, as the producers 
are never tired of repeating. They also quote the 
(Patil) Film Enquiry Committee Report of 1951 
which recommended a uniform rate of 20 per cent 
of the gross admission rate (i.e. 25% of the nett 
admission rate). The Maharashtra Government’s 
Kber Committee which recently recommended 
substantial increments in the emoluments of the low- 


paid workers (the producers and studio-owners have. 


yet to implement them) also recommended ration- 
lisation of the Entertainment Tax structure to pro- 
vide some relief. 


‘ 


The official organ of the film industry has this 


to say on the subject : “While the battle for 
equitable distribution of box-office earnings in 
different sectorsis going on, the film makers are 
working on ways and means to handle the pro- 
blem of heavy entertainment tax. They believe 
that the equitable distribution-of box-office will 
not be complete if the State Governments con- 
tinue to take away the lion’s share’ of the total 
income.” 


PITY POOR FILM WORKER! 


TE are some (not all) producers who also 
would like to take this “revolutionary” oppor- 
tunity to liquidate yet another “‘enemy’—the rising 
power of the organized workers, their seventeen 
craft unions, and their Federation of Western India 
-~ Cine Employees. 


The film producers are always harping ‘on the 
theme of the film being a “cooperative”? enterprise. 
It is, indeed, ‘true that in no other art or industry is 
the skill, intelligence, imagination and hard work of 
so many different types of workers needed to give 
quality to the finished product. The mistake of an 
assistant cameraman (getting less than Rs 100 per 
month) in fitting the lens to the camera—even by one 
millimetre—can render the day’s entire shooting out- 
of-focus, costing tens of thousands of rupees in 
case of an expensive colour picture. Ifthe light 
“cooly” sitting on a precarious cat-walk thirty feet, 
above the floor (getting Rs 50 a month) moves the 
‘beam of the heavy light entrusted to him one inch 
this way or that, the beauty of the Rs 6-lakh heroine 
would be ruined in the close-up !.... 

Yet the disparity between the: highest-paid and 
the lowest-paid film workers is glaring in the 
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extreme—it ranges from Rs 50 amonth to Rs 15 ` 
lakhs for a picture. The film producer who cheer- 
fully pays lakhs to the stars may. grudge paying his 
screenplaywright or dialogue-writer even a thousand 
rupees for the entire work which may have taken 
months. It is true that the glamour and fascination 
of film work is such that many, in different depart- 
ments of film production, allow themselves to be 
exploited in the hope of making a big break one day. 
But .the fact remains that thousands slave for a 
pittance, and only one or two are able to make the 
grade. f 

. When the producer speaks about “equitable dis- 
tribution” of box office receipts—he means between 
producer, distributor and Government-—he does not 
apply the principle of “equitable distribution” to the 
different categories of workers helping to make a 
film, and their share in the budget! 


‘LIVE AND LET LIVE’! 


Wie it is true that many of the producers have 
risen from the ranks of the workers, and the 
more enlightened of them are stillin sympathy with 
the workers, it is also true that producers’ organisa- 
tions launched such a big movement, involving the 
closure of all cinemas, studios and production activity 
(affecting the lives of tens of thousands of under- 
paid workers and their families) without prior con- 
sultations with the workers’ organisations. Even 
now they have not committed themselves, beyond 
airy promises, to implement the Kher Committee 
recommendations which. the worker regards as their 
basic minimum demand. 

The Federation of employees, in the larger 
interests of the industry, is not opposing the 
closure, is even cooperating with the Producers’ 
Action Committee on which’ it has- nominated two 
producers (Raj Kapoor and O.P. Ralhan who also 
happen to be members of the Directors’ Association, 
one of the affiliates of the Federation); but the 
workers, at a mass rally, have made it clear that 
their support and cooperation is based on the hope 
that, when the studios reopen, the Kher ` Committee 
recommendations regarding the basic minimum ' 
wages would be implemented by the producers. The 
workers have given a new, and logical, twist to the 
producers’ slogan of “LIVE AND LET LIVE !” 


WHO CREATED THE CHAOS? 


is, then, is a brief resume of the many problems 
that, added up, have brought about the present 
unprecedented crisis in the Indian cinema. 


“I came first—I created order out of chaos”, 
claimed the engineer. Š 

“Yes”, retorted the politician, “but who created 
the chaos? I did.” 


Likewise, the producers may rightfully claim to 
have created the chaos in the film industry ! f 

The cinemas were originally paying percentage of 
their takings to the producers. Who started the 
system of paying them rentals? Some producers 
started it, others meekly Or blindly followed. Who 
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poorer brothers, parading, protesting, on the streets 
in the hot sun, shouting slogans and demonstrating 
before cinemas, “invading” them and forcibly closing 
them down. : 2 

The rank-and-filers (the small, indigent producers, 
always making plans for producing a Big Film, the 
unemployed brokers dreaming of big deals, the bit 
players, the young aspirants, and hundreds of those 
who always hopefully exist on the fringe of the film 
industry} point to the “democratic” atmosphere of 
the movement—the stars and the big producers 
are sometimes actually taking snacks with the 
common workers, they are marching on foot with 
the proletariat, they are running /angars for the 
unemployed workers, and have even been seen eating 
puree-bhajee with their less fortunate “brothers’’-in- 
films. “We are one big family,” said one star., “The 
producers are also workers,” said a producer. 

Can one ask for more ? 


CAMERAS STOP TURNING 


iG may or may not be called a Revolution, but un- 

doubtedly there isa grim sense of crisis. It is 
bound to be there when all the studios are silent, 
and all the cinemas are deserted. The movie cameras 
have stopped turning, the high-power studio lights 
have been switched off, the projectors are standing 
still like so many demobilised soldiers. 

There is also the exhilaration that somes with 
marching in step, shouting slogans in chorus, attend- 
ing crowded meetings addressed by fiery orators, 
taking pledges, and demanding action, dynamic 
action, There is a sense of purpose, even a sense of 
victory—if not of fulfilment—when you realise that 
you can, by your show of unity and strength, close 
down so many cinemas and studios. The Film Sena— 
an amorphous volunteer force to enforce the deci- 
sions of the Action Committee of the Producers, 
with no regular membership, no organisation, no 
Constitution, no office-bearers and no Senapati—has, 
by its militant postures, given the film people a 
“sword-arm”’ to fight its battles, to speak from a 
position of strength. There isa defiant attitude in 
the air. Like the heroes of the International Brigade 
in the Spanish Civil War, they seem to cry out: “No 
Pasaran ! No Pasaran \”—They should not pass ! 


WHO ARE “THEY” ? 


Ho are “they”? What is the composition of the 
“enemy” forces against whom the Hindi 
producers of Bombay and Madras are mobilized ? 
First on the list come the exhibitors—the owners 
of cinemas—who take away the major share of the 
box-office collections. Their rentals have gone up 
by 30 to 40 per cent—taking away the precarious 
margin of profit. The producers (with the coopera- 
tion of distributors) are demanding a percentage 
basis, as in the case of foreign pictures, and by 
imposing a closure on cinemas and stoppage of the 
release of new films, they have almost won their point. 
Then come the distributors, themselves a harried 
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and harassed tot, most of them with limited 
resources, depending on “advances” received from 
exhibitors, and passed on to producers by way of 
“under-production” instalments of the Minimum 
Guarantee amount. Since most of the pictures last 
year failedto recover the huge amounts advanced 
by distributors by way of MG for big. budget pic- 
tures (which proved small-box-office), they started 
the attack which precipitated the “Revolution”. 

First in CPCI, then in Delhi, UP and East Punjab, 
distributors’ organisations decided to take pictures 
on advance basis only (the producer has to refund 
the unrecovered amount ifthe picture fails at the 
box-office) and to place a ceiling on the amount they 
would advance (64 lakhs as against the present 10 or 
12 lakhs, in rare cases even 16 lakhs, which the Big- 
Budget Big-Star pictures were getting from each 
territory). The distributors thereby wanted to 
dramatise the need for economy in the budgeting of 
pictures, 

The producers admit the need for economy, so 
they would agree to a lower ceiling, but would not 
agree to a scrapping of the Minimum Guarantee > 
system. If the distributors share in the profits, say ` 
the producers, they must share the risk of losses, 
too ! 


INFLATED EGOS 


Tan come the stars whose fabulous fees have- 
sky-rocketed the budgets of films, while the fact 
that big chunks of these amounts are paid in “black” 
has encouraged irresponsibility, ~ unpunctuality, 
whimsical behaviour on the part of many of the 
Stars. Inflated egos and arrogance, too! This is 
what a “modest” little star (Sadhana) has to say in 
defence of the Star System : : 


“The Stars ARE the main props for cinema. 
Financiers finance films because of Stars. People 
see films because of Stars, A film’s financial . 
worth, before and after release, can be assessed ` 
only in terms of its Star value. The entire 
Structure of the box-office is built around the 
personality of Stars.” (She forgot to explain, 
however, why the majority of pictures fail at the 
box-office—despite their Star attractions!) 


- The same applies to the big and popular Music 
Directors who are not only paid very big amounts, 
but who engage huge and expensive orchestras for 
the recording of songs and Background Music—as.a 
status symbol! 

The Stars and music directors, however, have 
expressed their willingness to substantially reduce 
their fees in keeping with more economical budget- 
ing, and to become share-holders in profits—if any! 
Very tactfully, they are enthusiastically participating 
in the Film “Revolution”, demonstrating their | 
solidarity with the producers in their fight against 
exhibitors and distributors, There are some notabye 
exceptions, however. One of the most prominent 
male ‘stars has shown rare courage of conviction and 
kept himself aloof from the agitational activities 
of the Film Sena because, while supporting the 
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“Revolution” in Film Industry 


Problems are Built-in Features of a Profit-oriented System 


\ KHWAJA AHMAD ABBAS 


FLASH: Shooting started on April I of a colour movie, yet untitled, starring Raj 


Kapoor, Dey Anand, Rajendra Kumar, 
Rajesh Khanna, Mehmood, Dey Kumar, 


Dharminder, 
Dara Singh and others. Directed by the in- 


Sunil Dutt, Roj Kumar, Sanjay, 


imitable Shantaram, it will be an all-starcast live-action thriller, and it will chronicle the 
day-to-day activities of the Film Sena, the many parades, rallies, marches and meetings, 


slogan-shouting, 


breast-beating, “hai hai” 


(it is called “siyapa” in Punjabi) and other 


manifestations of the “Revolution” that has overtaken the film industry in India. 


FLASH: At a meeting, 


one of the producer-orators recalled the poignant fact 


that Dadasaheb Phalke, who produced the first silent feature film, had to pawn his 


wife’s jewels to finance “Raja Harishchandra”. 


Then he dramatically added, “Present- 


day producers can’t do that because their wives have no jewellery to pawn....” This 


caused considerable embarrassment to the y 
ducer-stars who were present at the meeting, 
immediately covered their diamond-studded 


discreet ghoongats pulled over their heads. 


vives of some of the producers and pro- 
to give moral support to their husbands, who 


chokers and jangling gold bangles with 


FLASH: ` Eleven of the leading and richest financiers and exhibitors, who, a month 
ago, would hire their air-conditioned luxury cinemas only for star-studded colour films, 
have launched a one-crore Prasharak Sahkar Chitra, Ltd. (to be registered under the 


Maharashtra Cooperative Societies Act, 1960), 


ostensibly for the production of low- 


budget, no-star “quality films” which would be (so it is rumoured) exclusively shown 
in their cinemas. The tycoons, so they say, had this idea always up their sleeve—to 
fight the “menace” of the Star System, and to produce, distribute and exhibit ‘‘quality 


z motion pictures” —but 
are retorting: “Ha, 


the opportune moment has 
Ha, Ha! They are welcome to taste our troubles.” 


arrived only now. The producers 


FLASH: The only beneficiaries of the Film Crisis (or the Film Revolution) are 
the exhibitors of foreign movies. While the Lotus Cinema showing “Shakespearewallah” 


was forcibly closed down, next door the Kismet, showing “Goldfinger”, 


is having full- 


houses—most of its patrons being mill-workers blissfully ignorant of the English 


language, and only drawn to the movie by th 
banners ! Twenty years after Independence, 
ing foreign films, practise discrimination—the foreign movies run on 


e generous display of female anatomy on the 
the owners of the dozen or so theatres show- 


percentage basis, 


but “native” films can be shown for one or two weeks in a year, if they agree to pay 


high rentals! 


IS IT A REVOLUTION ? 


Me" years ago when Zia Sarhady’s Hum Loge 
had become a hit, a Sethia type of producer 
naively asked his script writer, “Can you also write 
for me a revolutionary type of film” ? 

Little did he know that.a time would come when 
the whole film industry would be involved ina 
“revolutionary type” of action, when millionaire- 
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stars and millionaire-producers would be seen raising 
their clenched fists in revolutionary greeting (invari- 
ably before press photographers). In fact, the 
technique of the Film Sena has much in common 
with the Red Guards of China. 

They are calling it a Revolution, and it is, ina 
way—when the big stars and the rich producers have 
come out of their air-conditioned homes and offices, 
and are marching, shoulder to shoulder with their 
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Regular and permanent arrangements for dis- 
tribution of foodgrains have to be made, as at 
present, by rationing the large cities with high 
incomes and more than one lakh population and 
through fair-price shops in other towns and rural 
areas. 

Issues of foodgrains have to be made only 
against cards with maximum quantities per capita 
fixed as at present. Prices of retail sale have to be 
based on prices of purchase plus the cost of handling 
and transport, with no provision for speculative 
profits. Prices can be even lower in specific areas 
and for short periods when speculative operations of 
private traders tend to reach economically dangerous 
levels for the general masses of people. But 
normally, the only difference in the prices of food- 
grains sold through the public distribution system 
and in the private free market should be that of the 
speculative content of the free market price. 

The imported supplies of 3.5 million tonnes 
already committed have to be kept as buffer stock 
for the current year and in no case to be released 
for current consumption except in a grave national 
emergency. Inthecoming years, even the reserve 
stock of three or five million tonnes has to be pur- 
chased from the domestic sup lies. 

The officials of the Food Department connected 
with procurement and distribution operations at 
present have to be reduced in number and only a 
small fraction should be placed under the administra- 
live charge of the Food Corporation to be deployed 
for the tasks of maintaining vigilance on the quantity 
and quality of supplies of foodgrains purchased by 
the Corporation through commission agents and 
sold in the public distribution system. 

For removing any suspicions or fears of the 
State Governments about scarcity and high prices of 
foodgrains emerging in their States, it would be 
desirable that the purchases made in a particular 
State, especially of those deficit in foodgrains are 
kept in the godowns of that State only, and are 
made known to the State Government. In the sur- 
plus States, only a fraction of supplies need be 
retained in local godowns. 


National Food Policy Committee 


Allocations of all State foodgrains thus pur- 
chased by the Food Corporation in all mandis of 
India for inter-Staie transfers or for sale in the 
respective States must be made by a National Food 
Policy Committee which should consist of the 
Prime Minister, the Central Food Minister, the 
Chief Ministers of States andthe representatives of 
the Food Corporation. 

The Food Corporation and its State units 
should regularly collect, process and analyse statis- 
tics of prices, arrivals, purchases and distribution 
in each State. These processed data have to be 
available for taking immediate decisions on matters 
of current importance exactly in the same manner 
as is done by individual private traders. 

The Agricultural Prices Commission, instead of 
functioning on its own, must be linked to the Food 
Corporation of India witha view to advise it on 
the prices of purchase and sale from time to time on 
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the basis of all relevant factors operative in the 
mandis during the marketing season in particular 
and in the agricultural economy in general. 

These are the main details of a National Food 
Policy which is not only immediately practicable 
and workable but which also has the promise of 
gradually developing into a full-fledged socialised 
system of foodgrains trade and distribution which 
was visualised by the Asoka Mehta Committee in 
1957. 


No Compulsion Envisaged 


In this policy, it is evident that it promises con- 
tinuous and consistent self-reliance in foodgrains 
and immobilisation of the speculative elements in 
the trading community. It will also draw the bulk 
of private traders into the framework of state trad- 
ing. Nor is any compulsion on producers, large or 
small, envisaged since purchases of foodgrains are 
to be made in mandis and not by means of levies on 
producers, 

Nor does this policy dogmatically rule out im- 
ports of foodgrains at all. What it implies is that if, 
in any particular year of extreme scarcity, the state 
trading system is not able to purchase adequate 
supplies from within the country andthe country 
possesses sufficient foreign exchange resources, it 
should be able to obtain supplies from abroad as 
well. But with such a system of state trading brou- 
ght into existence, even our ueeds forimports will 
be considerably reduced and the distribution of 
domestic supplies of foodgrains would be much 
more equitable and stable. The distortion and mal- 
distribution caused by the intervention of specula- 
tive operations would be considerably removed, and 
even finally eliminated. 

It can be immediately seen that the National 
Food Policy suggested above seeks to steer clear of 
all the so-called imponderables which have allegedly 
thwarted its formulation and implementation during 
the past decade. The so-called bottlenecks like the 
absence of adequate storage, lack of administrative 
personnel, difficulties of a wooden and rigid price 
policy and alleged resistance of producers and traders 
to any measures of state trading in foodgrains have 
arisen merely because our approach towards a 
National Food Policy during all these years has 
been basically wrong and unreal. Those who know 
better have often used these difficulties to prevent 
any rational thinking on the formulation of a Natio- 
nal Food Policy which would involve massive com- 
mitments by the government to supply foodgrains 
to the people at a reasonable price. These sections 
of opinion have always thought of the free market 
mechanism in foodgrains as the best possible in- 
strument of food distribution and the only possible 
solution, which has evidently not been proved to 
be true in real life. 

On the other side, there have been those who 
have proposed measures of a very restrictive charac- 
ter largely with redistributional and not functional 
considerations, based on models derived from the 
experience of countries in which the democratic 
pressures of political life had not been present. 

( Continued on Page 34) 
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forming these operations for their private trader 
clients against customary commission charges and 
they can be equally available to the Food Corpora- 
tion of India for purchasing and storage of their 
supplies and performing all other operations on 
similar terms. 

These agents have to be appointed not on ad hoc 
but on a regular and permanent basis and adequate 
volume of business has to be given to them which 
would be sufficient to maintain them as commission 
agents for the Food Corporation throughout the 
year. Their total number in each mandi and the 
actual persons or firms to be appointed may of 
course be changed according to needs and on the 
basis of performance, efficiency and honesty. But 
they have to be banned from indulging in private 
trade in foodgrains of their own during their tenure 
as commission agents with the Food Corporation 
and have to be provided adequate volume of state 
business so as to continue in business on a perma- 
nent basis. 

Commission agents besides making purchases for 
the Food Corporation, should also be entrusted with 
the responsibility of cleaning, bagging, grading and 
transport of supplies from one market to another 
under instructions from the Food Corporation. 


Open Market Bidding 


The purchases of foodgrains have to be made at 
prices arrived at in the open market bidding by 
private traders. These bids are usually made by 
private traders for purposes of their own trade. The 
same pattern of marketing has to continue with the 
only difference that these private traders will be in 
the know of the fact that the Government has decid- 
ed upon a massive programme of state trading in 
foodgrains. It will make large open market pur- 
chases and will continuously release supplies of food- 
grains for sale through the public distribution sys- 
tem without making any speculative profits for 
itself, 

This knowledge will put a ceiling on the wild 
expectations of private traders about high prices 


in the future and will prevent them from raising: 


their bids for purchases in the open markets too 
high. They should not be allowed to have any idea 
of the retail sale prices at which the Food Corpora- 
tion would be prepared to sell foodgrains to the 
consumers. And the determined bid of the govern- 
ment to ensure continuous : availability of foodgrains 
in its public distribution system must be declared 
beforehand. These two basic elements in our 
national food policy would act as sufficient economic 
deterrents for private speculators against raising their 
bids too high in the present economic organisation of 
our foodgrains markets, 

The commission agents authorised to buy food- 
grains for the Food Corporation do not have to 
make competitive bids against private traders. Only 
the Government has to reserve to itself the right of 
pre-emption on any heap of foodgrains of which the 
price has been arrived at by open bidding. The 
Government should procure these heaps at prices 
thus arrived at as a priority buyer with the option to 

buy or not to buy any particular heaps. 
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This policy has been very successfully followed in 
the past by the Punjab State Government for its pro- 
curement policy and no wonder that Punjab has 
almost always succeeded in purchasing supplies with- 
out undue difficulties. 

Payments for purchases made by commission 
agents have to be made through private commercial 
banks, and not through administrative offices of the 
government, on production of godown or railway 


. receipts and certification of quality by the authorities 


of the Food Corporation entrusted with these tasks. 
Existing Mandi Facilities 


For storage, apart from the government and co- 
operative godowns, facilities already existing in 
various mandis and used by private traders for their 
own speculative operations should be taken on rent 
by the Food Corporation. These would be generally 
known to the local commission agents working for 
the Corporation and can be easily negotiated by them 
for the Government, The storage facilities created 
by the Central and State Warehousing Corporations 
should also be placed at the disposal of the Food 
Corporation. 


The prices of purchase at which the commission 
agent should be entitled to accept supplies for the 
government purchase should be flexible and within a 
range, fixed on the basis of specific knowledge of 
the demand-and-supply conditions in the various 
mandis and of the quantities and qualities of food- 
grains coming in those markets during the purchase 
period rather than on some hypothetical, arbitrary 
and irrelevant principles presently applied by the 
Agricultural Prices Commission for fixing pro- 
curement prices. : 


In the initial stages, maximum efforts must be 
concentrated on securing supplies by means of bold 
and imaginative price policies. Of course, there 
have to be certain limits on the prices at which pur- 
chases are to be made, But these must be based on 
realistic prices prevailing in the mandis from time 
to time rather than onany so-called normative 
grounds of cost of production or equity. 


Having taken adecision to enter the foodgrains 
distribution system on a massive scale, the Corpora- 
tion will also have to declare its preparedness to 
undertake risks of losses with the conscious aim of 
restricting and curbing the scope for speculative 
operations of private traders. 


For these operations and for obtaining detailed 
local knowledge of all mandis of all States of India, 
the Food Corporation has to setup State units 
which must be in regular contact with all the mandis 
in a State and the state of arrivals, demand and 
supply prevalent during the lean and peak seasons 
of marketing. The ideal source of these data would 
be the local commission agent and the cooperative 
marketing societies working for the Corporation on 
a regular and permament basis. 

The decisions about prices to be paid for pur- 
chases have to be made by the State units, of course, 
with coordination from the Centre on the basis of 
such local knowledge of prevailing conditions 
through their agents. 
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can neutralise and curb these operations. 

If a national food policy is consciously directed 
against these interests only, it will not be necessary 
to antagonise or malign the entire private trade ‘or 
the other existing agencies engaged in foodgrains 
trade and distribution. 


Flexible Price Policy 


Similarly, our approach towards the price policy 
for foadgrains has been very conservative, largely 
ad hoc and administrative, and utterly irrelevant for 
maximum procurement by government. Procurement 
prices have been fixed once and for all, without 
taking into account the demand-and-supply 
conditions in foodgrains markets in the immediate 
present or the short-run future. Consequently, 
there have been perpetual complaints that procure- 
ment prices being lower than the free market prices, 
producers have resisted selling foodgrains to govern- 
ment agencies. 

Instead, if a flexible price policy were made a 
corner-stone of the National Food Policy, in which 
state purchases are made only at prices which are 
determined on the basis of demand-and-supply 
conditions in the foodgrains markets (and not on the 
basis of aggregate production and requirements of 
per-capita consumption) preferably without the 
government adding the pressure of its own demand 
in the market, it will not only satisfy the producers 
but will also be beneficial to the consumers. It will 
not only enable the government to obtain much 
larger supplies for public distribution, but will also 
keep the foodgrains prices down by putting a ceiling 
on the speculative expectations of high prices of the 
private speculators. Only such a price policy, at 
least in the immediate short run, can lead to the 
evolution of a long-term National Food Policy. 

One of the major difficulties in the formulation 
and implementation of a national food policy has 
been the insufficiency of competent administrative 
personnel for undertaking the tasks of procurement 
and distribution of foodgrains by the government. 
This difficulty arises from the basic approach that 
if the state is to undertake massive trading in food- 
grains, it must necessarily depend onits own ad- 
ministrative officials and not on those commercial 
channels and agents which already exist in private 
food trade. 

This approach has led to a general dissatisfac- 
tion amongst the consumers against the public dis- 
tribution system and reluctance amongst the pro- 
ducers to sell foodgrains to officials. 

{fan alternative national approach is adopted 
towards the problems of the public procurement and 
distribution machinery and emphasis in its function- 
ing is laid on existing marketing channels and storage 
facilities being utilised on the basis of commercial— 
rather than administrative—methods, these difficul- 
ties will not take long to vanish. 

Political Imperatives 

The political imperative fora National Food 
Policy of the type indicated above are only the 
following: 

1 The Central Government, as the repository of 
the national will, should be prepared to take a deci- 
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sion to make the country stand on its own feet in 
matters of food. 

2. Itshouldbe prepared to change its present 
policies of dependence on USA, and of extremely 
limited procurement and distribution of domestic 


' foodgrains. 


3. It should fully accept the commitment to 
ensure equitable distribution amongst all States of 
total supplies of foodgrains available to the country 
out of its own domestic production. 

4. The State Governments must be willing to 
cooperate and contribute their maximum efforts in 
the national objective of immediate and total self- 
reliance in foodgrains. 

5. Both surplus and deficit States must be pre- 
pared to think of the food problems of the country as 
a whole in the first place, and determine their state 
policies of procurement and distribution only in 
accordance with the availability of total supplies in 
the country and requirements of different regions as 
viewed froma national point of view first and the 
regional point of view afterwards. 

It these political imperatives can be accepted by 
the Central and State Governments, a National Food 
Policy can be easily formulated and implemented 
for which the most opportune moment is theim- 
mediate present. 


Details of The Policy 


After a firm decision to do away with PL 480 
imports immediately (except for the 3.5 million 
tonnes already committed to be imported), the Central 
and State Governments together must decide to 
purchase at least 11.5 million tonnes ofall type of 
foodgrains from within the country in 1968. 

This quantity added to the committed P. L. 480 
imports would amount to 15 million tonnes of food- 
grains. The Central Government has been handling 
approximately this volume of foodgrains in recent 
years for public distribution. So far the supplies 
distributed have been largely obtained from USA, 
but now they will have to be procured entirely from 
within the country. The proposed target of pur- 
chase would thus make no significant addition to . 
the total volume of foodgrains to be released for 
distribution by the Government. Much more efforts, 
however, will have to be made for obtaining sup- 
plies from within the country and changes would 
have to be made in the methods of procurement. 

Purchases should be made of all types of food- 
grains, not rice and wheat only, through open mar- 
ket purchases by the Foodgrains Corporation of 
India in all the mandis of all States in the country, 
whether deficit or surplus. These purchases should 
be organised through existing traders and coopera- 
tive marketing societies working as commission 
agents for the Corporation against customary market 
charges prevailing in the various mandis. These 
commission agents, who have traditional hereditary 
experience in private foodgrains business are, in the 
immediate present, the best available agency for all 
routine operations connected with foodgrains pur- 
chase and distribution like judging the quality of 
foodgrains before purchase, cleaning, grading, storage 
and transport. They have been traditionally per- 
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(3) Immobilisation and firm countervailing econo- 
mic and political action against only a limited section 
of private trade, mainly those who indulge in specula- 
tive activities in foodgrains trade; 

(4) A flexible price policy with the basic objective 
of maximum procurement of domestic supplies of food- 
grains with minimum compulsion on producers; 

(5) Minimum imposition and intrusion of an offi- 
cial bureaucratic machinery in state procurement and 
distribution operations and complete avoidance of 
red tape and delays in day-to-day activities, 

The national political decision for immediate and 
total self-reliance in foodgrains has to be taken once 
and for all with a firm political will and in full cons- 
ciousness of the experience of dependence for food 
on foreign countries which the last decade has 
brought before our eyes, as a sovereign independent 
nation. 

Our hesitation and reluctance to take a firm poli- 
tical decision to do away with PL 480 supplies has 
paralysed us continuously not only in matters of food 
but in many other fields as well. Every time this 
issue comes up for decision, reasons like bad weather, 
malnutrition, hunger and poverty of the people, ex- 
panding needs of industrial development, sluggishness 
of agricultural production, absence of alternative 
financial resources for budgetary support etc. have 
been given as justifications for continuing our depen- 
dence on PL 480 imports, as it has suited particular 
Occasions. Thecountry in the past has accepted 
these reasons sometimes in good faith and at other 
times with reservations. But in the current year 
when nature has been generous and our foodgrains 
production is the highest on record, our pace of 
development has been stagnant over past three years, 
and a breakthrough in agriculture has occurred, 
which will flourish and spread widely only in the 
long-run future, there is no justification for continu- 
ance of PL 480 imports, except the reluctance to for- 
mulate and implement a national food policy. 

Utopians anxious to ensure a minimum quantity 
of foodgrains per capita or a minimum nutritional 
level for the poverty-stricken masses in the imme- 
diate present can always play into the hands of those 
who are seeking justifications for imports, irrespec- 
tive of the levels of domestic production, But acountry 
which cherishes and values its freedom like the apple 
of its eye, and is determined to maintain and expand 
its freedom of thought and action in all its policies 
as a sovereign nation, has to achieve these ‘welfare’ 
‘goals through its own economic efforts and not 
through the charity of others. 


Use of Existing Marketing Channels 


For the same reason, the country has also to 
decide whether its national food policy would wait 
until the marketing channels are reorganised, 
patterns of marketing changed and adequate 
scientific storage facilities created in the country. 
Afterall, domestic supplies of foodgrains are already 
passing through existing marketing channels and are 
being stored in existing godowns, even though in 
private hands, so as to reach the consumers of food 
throughout the year. Why cannot a national food 
policy be formulated and implemented on the 
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principle that even though these channels and 
facilities are at present in private hands, they are the 
assets of the nation and can equally be used by the 
national government for its own national food policy 
with minimum injury to private interests involved in 
such use? 

If this view of the marketing channels and storage 
facilities is taken, they will cease to bea constraint 
on the formulation of a national food policy and 
will open the way to a bold policy of state trading 
in foodgrains of the magnitude considered necessary 
in the interests of the national economy. 


Limited Section To Be Touched 


It has been wrongly believed that the entire 
private trade is responsible for our serious difficulties 
on the food front. The facts of the matter are that 
in the total population of private traders engaged 
in private trade and distribution of foodgrains, only 
a very small section of wholesale traders who possess 
large speculative capitals and continually augment 
them with funds borrowed from private commercial 
banks are really responsible for a disproportionate 
rise in prices of foodgrains in the wake of even 
marginal shortages caused for one or the other 
reason. When they expect high prices to prevail in 
the immediate future, these speculative traders build 
up large stocks of foodgrains and release them later 
only at high prices. On the other hand, if they 
expect prices to fall, they do not make enough 
purchases so that even with small increases in 
production, prices fall disproportionately. 

These speculative activities of a small section of 
private traders are the major source of our chronic 
difficulties of high prices and non-availability of 
supplies to poor consumers from time to time. It 
is only these limited sections of private trade that 
anational food policy should aim to immobilise, 
curb and eliminate, not physically but only func- 
tionally, by means of a policy of massive state’ 
trading in foodgrains, and acquiring a commanding 
position in the food economy. The national food 
policy should be so formulated that by means of its 
implementation, the speculative activities of these 
limited groups of traders are not only restricted but 
discouraged mainly through economic pressures 
generated by a national food policy. 

These speculative interests can thrive only so 
long as there is no countervailing agency to put a 
ceiling on their expectations of high prices of food- 
grains with the occurrence of even marginal scarcities 
as a result of local or general factors arising from 
the vicissitudes of the weather, or processes of 
economic development. Imported supplies of 
foodgrains have been utterly inadequate for such 
countervailing action nor can they ever be sufficient. 
The magnitude of these speculative operations is so 
large, and fluctuates so widely that quantities of 
imports needed to counteract their pressures have 
countinuously increased without in any way holding 
the food prices down or stabilising them for the 
producer and the consumer, Only a massive 
Programme of state trading with large supplies of 
domestic foodgrains in state hands continuously 
released to consumers at non-speculative prices alone 





Galbraith’s New Thesis 


APITALISM is a dynamic system. 

And behind this dynamism 
there is a great capacity for 
adaptation and survival. What 
Peter Wiles calls ‘institutional 
laissez faire’ is nothing else but 
the changing modus operandi 
of capitalism. 

In the post-Second War era 
the pace of this change has been 
phenomenally rapid. John 
Kenneth Galbraith has long been 
focussing on this aspect of chan- 
ge in capitalism. In his latest 
book, The New Industrial State 
he carries forward the work that 
one could find in his “American 
Capitalism: The Concept of 
Countervailing Power and The 
Affluent Society. In the present 
work, Galbraith succeeds in 
recording multi-dimensional ex- 
pansion. At the same time, the 
same basic ' sympathies, the same 
value-frame, the same commit- 
ments and the consequent attem- 
pts at providing a defence and 
demolishing others are apparent 
throughout the present work as 
were to be found inthe earlier 
works and in much the same 
style and idiom. 

Galbraith’s basic argument 
runs like this: The atrophy of 
small business is nearly complete 
and certainly irreversible. It is 
the age of big business—the giant 
corporations; a few dozens of 
them being the most weighty 
features of the economic envi- 
rons. Thisis owing to modern 
technology characterised by long 
gestation period, heavy capital 
commitment, greatly increased 
skill requirements, a quickened 
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pace of obsolescence, greater 
‘specificity of equipment and con- 
sequent uncertainty, and the need 
to obtain ever larger profits. 
These developments lead, to 
important changes. The techno- 
structure becomes very powerful 
relative to the capitalist. The 
power enjoyed by a productive 
agent is in proportion to its rela- 
tive role in the productive pro- 
cess. This strategic factor used 
to be capital and hence the capi- 
talist controlled the levers of 
power. Todayit is organisation 
and so the importance of the 
technostructure. A very impor- 
tant change indeed if its occur- 
rence could be convincingly 
demonstrated. 


The consequences of corpo- 
rate business have become a topic 
of some antiquity. What Gal- 
braith stresses is the change in 
the nature of the corporation 
itself. It has grown from the 
entrepreneurial corporation of 
the pre-war vintage into the 
“mature” corporation of the 
present. It is no longer the 
domain of what Joan Robinson 
calls “internal share-holders’’, 
subject to numerous and suffi- 
ciently powerful market forces. 
It is a powerful economic entity 
managed by autonomous techno- 
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structure—by groups of highly 
skilled persons in committees. 
Burnham sang of the managerial 
revolution. Galbraith acclaims 
the revolution in the form of 
management! 


This mature corporation look- 
ed at from a slightly different 
point of view represents nothing 
else but the growth of oligopolis- 
tic corporations into powerful 
monopolistic concerns. The 
social scientist is free to choose 
the aspects of reality which are 
of interest to him. But the 
abstraction thus performed lays 
bare the prejudices of the theo- 
rist. Galbraith’s choices here 
determine the course of his later 
analysis. 


The mature corporation can- 
not go by the dictates of the 
“sovereign” consumer. The 
market must be made to fall in 
line with the requiretments of 
modern techniques and organisa- 
tion. The phenomenon of ad- 
vertising and market-ma nage- 
ment beautifully analysed in 
Affluent Society is revoked. For 
moder technology planning is 
essential. Planning requires that 
markets must disappear. The 
size, resources and organisation 
of mature corporation see to it 
that the market is elbowed out. 
The corporation is a planner. 
Modern industrial economy is a 
cluster of mature corporations. 
Hence modern industria! econo- 
my is a planned one. A neat 
and elegant syllogism! 

Now, to the logic of planning. 
It implies control over prices, 
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over supplies and demands. rules the roost. What if it lags 


Monopolistic position, coupled 
with sales effort, bring about 
controlled prices yielding assured 
and attractive profits. Profits, 
though not maximum but uni- 
formly high and fairly stable, 
give autonomy to the techno- 
structure and provide capital 
without recourse tothe capital 
market. The growth of internal 
sources of capital also accounts 
forthe slump in the States of 
capitalists. Modern telecom- 
munication media and liberal 
sales budget take care of the con- 
sumers’ fancies. Supplies raise 
many a problem. Skilled labour 
and technicians, scientists and 
managers, market researchers and 
operations analysts are the back- 
bones of the New Industrial 
State. Educational and Scienti- 
fic Estate under the government, 
with corporate “philanthropy” 
provides this need of the corpo- 
ations. Long-term contracts bet- 
ween the giants, or the enlarge- 
ment of the giant by mergers, 
takeovers etc, assures the supplies 
of components, equipments and 
raw-materials at stable prices. 
Government by spending large 
revenues on anything it can lay 
its hands upon, including an 
ever larger defence budget, main- 
tains buoyant demand and averts 
dreaded unemployment and re- 
cession. With near full employ- 
ment, labour asserts itself. Wages 
rise, building up uncertainties 
about wage costs and threatening 
spiralling inflation. Saved from 
. the frying pan of slump and 
mass unemployment, the capita- 
list industrial economy falls into 
the fire of inflation. 

Now the success of the story 
requires weakening of trade 
unions and government control 
and regulation of wage rates. 
Galbraith devotes two chapters 
to the position of unions in the 
new order and demonstrates and 
explains their weakening. The 
British price-wage freeze and 
incomes policy and the American 
policy of guide-lines are nothing 
else but government contrived 
wage-cost stability. Wage stabi- 
lity is so very essential for ensur- 


ing planned costs and the govern- 


ments step in to bring it about. 
This chain of causation makes 


it plain that it is technology that 
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behind, especially in the chang- 
ing context of cold-war or super- 
power peaceful competition? 
Technological backwardness rings 
the death knell of national supe- 
riority and must be avoided at 
all cost. The research programme 
must be sustained. The results 


of research must be ap- 
plied. It the giants, with 
budgets comparable to those 


of the federal government and 
many times the size of state 
budgets, are to carry out risky 
and costly technological innova- 
tions, government must under- 
write their success. Hence the 
space and aeronautical program- 
mes, fierce arms race, manned- 
space flights, moon-projects (and 
perhaps also Vietnam!). 


Private committal of such 
huge sums can not bear the risks 
associated with markets Govern- 
ment must become the assured 
customer of the fruits of this 
research. In fact, in the name of 
national political necessities, 
substantial quantities of public 
money are also provided for this 
reseatch. This is a feat that 
cuts in many directions. Industry 
gets the fillip of innovations. 
Attainably full, politically accept- 
ed level of emyloyment is main- 
tained. Advance in armaments 
allows the pursuit of international 
power. Scientific achievements 
travel the world over as potent 
propaganda instruments excelling 
many an ideologue in their 
appeal. 


Putting the threads together, 
we observe a capitalist economy 
at the pinnacle of its glory where 
every problem finds an accept- 
able solution in such a way that 
one wonders if in effect, they are 
not blessings in disguise. Here 
government is participating most 
actively in economic life of the 
nation Jalong with the decisive 
giant corporations in such a way 
that Galbraith finds the line bet- 
ween the public and the private 
sectors fast disappearing. 

Here, it would be fair to men- 
tion that in this multi-thematic 
book, a major constituent is the 
study of the role of the govern- 
ment in the modern industrial 
society. Here Galbraith describes 
the stages of the relationship bet- 


ween government and business. 
First, there was the stage when 
the corporations through their 
immense economic power held 
the reins of political power. 
Next, the legacy of the New 
Deal made corporations fear the 
increasing authority of the State 
on their affairs. And now has 
come the stage when the mature 
corporation “has won an acco- 
mmodation by the State to its 
needs that is highly favourable.” 
(p. 305). Galbraith argues that 
stability, growth, education and 
technical-scientific advance are 
national goals and hence superior. 
These goals are such that the 
technostructure can identify itself 
with these goals, Therefore this 
third siage of identical interests 
between government and busi- 
ness, where “No sharp line sepa- 
rates government from the pri- 
vate firm; the line becomes very 
indistinct and imaginary. ..Each 
organisation is accordingly an 
extension of the other.” (p 314). 


The difficulty with this argu- 
ment arises from the sweep of the 
generalisations, naivette of the 
underlying assumptions and the 
ease with which great and con- 
venient abstractions are accom- 
plished. As mentioned earlier, 
the book is a rather wide-rang- 
ing one. A synopsis can hardly 
do justice to it. Here we have 
picked up what we think consti- 
tutes its central theme. Now let 
us subject some of these points 
to a brief critical assessment. 


The fact of modern corpora- 
tions is made too much of. The 
size, intricacy, logic and compul- 
sion of modera capitalist busi- 
ness not only necessarily lead to 
the development of such corpora- 
tions. Their absence would have 
entailed a serious obstruction to 
capitalist advance. It illustrates 
the point that relations of pro- 
duction are more than mere 
ownership of instruments of 
production, -Toan extent, the 
contradiction between the social 
nature of production and private 
ownership of it could be eased by 
such changes in the techniques of 
owning and directing which 
reduce, blur and colour the essen- 
tial antagonism. Increasing con- 
centration of economic resources 
—a necessary consequence of 
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capitalist development, sharpens 
the contradiction of capitalist 
production. The corporate de- 
vice enables the capitalist to re- 
duce the risks of business by 
scattering his resources and shar- 
ing the risks. By diffusing share 
holding the real and effective 
owners evade easy identification. 
A sub-stratum of small property- 
holders is an invaluable asset 
politically in a society with uni- 
versal adult franchise. The 
autonomy of the technostructure 
comes about automatically when 
the so-called entrepreneurs spend 
their brain and nerve powers in 
manipulating their finances, 
leaving out management to the 
care of the technostructure till 
the latter keeps on giving a high 
and stable return on the invest- 
ments, The increasing  irrele- 
vance of market in this setup re- 
moves the control of production 
from the hands of consumers 
and leads to an exceedingly 
irrational pattern of capitalist 
production. Yet so long as the 
output finds a market, the wheels 
of production move on. The 
breakdown of the system is avert- 
ed. and the cost of aversion is 
borne by the society. Sweezy 
and Baran familiarise us with these 
irrational modes of surplus ab- 
sorption. 


Moreover, the autonomy of 
the technostructure is limited 
and unsubstantive in the sense 
that the technostructure is only 
an agent of some principal. It 
is strange to see economists, 
normally quité fastidious about 
the legal forms and realities 
entailed by capitalism, neglect 
this important distinction. The 
technostructure is hired and 
fired by those from whom it 
derives its privileges and autono- 
my. The dispersal of share- 
holding does not weaken the 
power that concentrated wealth 
exercises over individual corpo- 
rations and the society at large. 
The promoters and commanding 
interests of a corporation play a 
decisive role. Mergers only 
bring about an extension of the 
sway of the leading interests. 
Technocrats play the tycoons’ 
game and continue to do so 
during their pleasure. 


The relation between decision- 
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making and power is not a 
simple equation. The nature of 
the decisions involved is crucial. 
So also is the question of whether 
decisions are made at the be- 
hest of someone else or on one’s 
own behalf. Moreover, the grea- 
ter the concentration ‘of power, 
the greater is bound to be the 
delegation of power to its subor- 
dinate echelons. The great 
growth in the size and functions 
of the technostructure is in some 
senses a corollary of the concen- 
tration of economic power in the 
hands of a small minority. 
The modern, mature corporation 
is an organisational form eminen- 
tly suited to the requirements 
of this concentration, the size, 
complexity and risks of modern 
business and the compulsions 
of universal adult suffrage. Real 
centres of power are very much 
centred in the midst of big busi- 
ness families. The technostruc- 
ture, at the most, is at the peri- 
phery of these power centres. 


Greater participation by the 
public authorities in the econo- 
mic activities of a capitalist 
economy can not find a better 


explanation than the one provided’ 


by Galbraith. The question is: 
what do we make of it. Galbraith 
stresses the close links between 
private business and government, 
so much so that he finds the dis- 
tinction between private and 
public sectors to'be irrelevant. 


Galbraith is rather hazy in 
his explanation of the source of 
this development. To say that 
the technostructure adopts the 
“superior” State objectives 
leads to another question: what 
makes the government undertake 
these ever new types of opera- 
tions? Galbraith hardly answers 
this question. Itis plain that the 
source ofthis co-mingling between 
government and corporate busi- 
ness lies in the nature of State 
under developed capitalism. True 
to Marxian postulate, the State 
basically represents the interests 
of the dominant class. This 
could even be inferred from what 
Galbraith himself says, “To some 
extent, perhaps, it (that is, the 
modern corporation) will take on 
the political colouration of what- 
ever party is in office’ (p. 316). 
This is very significant. It 


indicates that every political party 
of consequence commits itself to 
the preservation of the system 
and propagation of private enter- 
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prise. Thus, Galbraith’s thesis 
that the ovregnment’s interests 
are national and the techno- 
structure identifies itself with 
these goals is just an idealist 
abstraction. Itis based on such 
fancy ideas as the euthanasia of 
pecuniary motives and their re- 
placement by group or organisa- 
tional fetishism. Instead of all 
this, this extension of State and 
business instep with each other 
springs from the identity of 
interests which they represent 
and defend. And while main- 
taining that the mature corpora- 
tions have lost “direct political 
power”, Galbraith does argue 
that “they have acquired other 
methods of iufiuencing social 
action of far far greater signi- 
ficance” (p. 306). 


The Jogic of considering the 
modern industrial economy a 
planned one is quite obvious and 
dubious. There is no gainsaying 
that mature corporations doa 
good deal of planning. Their 
overwhelming importance in an 
economy like that of the United 
States too does not admit of con- 
troversy. Yet the two facts are 
far from adequate to make the 
economy a planned one, because 
there is no planning of the inter- 
relationships among the various 
corporations and of the macro 
magnitudes and relationships. In 
these spheres, it is stillthe market 
that reigns. 


One must also point outa 
technical “slip? on page 248. 
Galbraith argues thata profit- 
maximising entrepreneurial cor- 
poration cannot pass on an 
increase in wage-cost in the form 
. of higher prices. “One cannot 
improve on the most.” This 
implies that prices are at their 
highest. This is very ambiguous 
and needs restrictive assumptions 
to. bear itself out. Are prices 
highest in the sense that they 
maximise profits? Or, are they 
highest in the sense that the 
market cannot bear a higher 
price? In the former case, it is 
implied that a profit-maximising 
price need not alter when costs 
change. It looks as though 
profit maximisation could be 
independent of cost conditions. 
Except in some special cases this 
could not be true. In the latter 
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; 
restrictive, 


case, again, some 
empirical assumptions are 
implied about the nature of 


market demand for the products 
of the entrepreneurial corpora- 
tion. 


Galbraith’s book is an attempt 
to theorise and explain the reality 
as it exists in an economy like 
that of the United States. In 
these days of abstract model 
building and irrelevant theorising, 
Galbraith’s book is a refreshing 
departure. It reaffirms one’s 
faith in the economist’s ability 
to address himself to social pro- 
blems. It takes a near total 
view of the latest phase of 
capitalist development. Galbraith 
significantly points out that “at 
least in the social science, 
specialisation is also a source of 
error” (403). 
digs at “convenltional wisdom” 
but also in his departures from 
narrow, technocratic view, Gal- 
braith challenges the current 
general tone of fashion in econo- 
mic writings. He surveys the 
total social scene andis aware 
that “it is the intellectual, or at 
least the man who is intelligently 


committed to social purpose, 
who survives” (p. 381). 
The conclusions, approach 


and methodology of Galbraith in 
the New Industrial State is likely 
to evoke hostile response from 
the traditional Western econo- 
mists, aptly termed “neo-neo- 
classicals”. Robert M. Sdow a 
‘prestigious’ spokesman of this 
school, gave a rather harsh and 
teasing review of this book (The 
Public Interest, Fall 1967). They 
recognise the far-reaching implica- 
tions of this sort of writing for 
their sort of economics. Sdow 
makes a distinction between 
“little-think” and “big-think’’. 
He illustrates it with reference to 
a couple, enforcing a rigid divi- 
sion of labour in their house- 
hold, where the wife’s field is 
domestic affairs (‘little-think’) 
and husband’s sphere is politics 


and international affairs (‘big- 
think’). According to Sdow 
“economists are determined 


little thinkers” (p. 100). 

This view finds a powerful 
challenge in Galbraith’s work, 
In this sense the book acquires 
added importance. 


Not only in his- 
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any other relative, friend, kins- 
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dian of the (2) Person & Pro- 
perty or the said minor, or de- 
sire to oppose the application 
of the petitioner aforesaid, he 
should enter appearance in 
person in this Court on the 
aforesaid date, and be prepared 
to adduce on that day any 
documentary and oral evidence 
which he may desire to addu- 
ce in support of his claim to 
such appointment or declara- 
tion, or in support of his oppo- 
sition to the application of the 
petitioner aforesaid. 
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LESSONS OF THACKER EPISODE 


T= Thacker episode is of much greater signifi- 

cance than might appear on the surface. Its 
importance lies not merely in the fact of the Chair- 
man of the Industrial Licensing Policy Enquiry 
Committee having established unwholesome con- 
tact with the very interests whose activities the 
Committee has been set up to investigate, but in 
the new evidence the incident provides of the methods 
employed by Big Business to place obstacles in the 
way of proper investigation of their affairs. 

There are two aspects to their methodology: the 
first is of course to “book” highly placed officials 
for comfortable sinecure jobs on retirement so that 
before relinquishing public service such officers may 
be counted upon to utilise their key positions to 
further the interests of their future paymasters and 
after retirement to use their influence over the ad- 
ministrative apparatus, acquired over the years, for 
the same purpose. This is apart from straight 
bribes in cash or kind. 

The other aspect is negative, namely, to offer 
temptations to those charged with the task of bring- 
ing facts to light or even enforce the law of the land, 
like income-tax assessment. The Thacker episode 
also throws lurid light on the way the Government 
goes about selecting persons for tasks calling for 
unimpeachable integrity and firmness. It may be 
recalled that there was similar severe public criticism 
about the composition of the Monopolies Inquiry 
Commission. 

In defence of his acceptance of the offer of direc- 
torship from a major bank, Prof, Thacker cites a 
conversation he had with Industrial Development 
Minister Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed and claims that he 
had the Minister’s approval for continuing as hono- 
rary chairman of the Committee while also being a 
director of-the bank. Whatever the truth of the 
allegation about Sti Ahmed, it is obvious that Sri 
Thacker failed to live up to the.rectitude required 
for the important job entrusted to his care. It is 
indeed strange that he should have preferred to 
depend on tacit consent from the Minister rather 
than act in deference to the wishes of his two colle- 
agues on the Committee who strongly objected even 
to his considering an offer of this kind in view of 
the known links of the banking industry with the 
beneficiaries of the present licensing system. A 
person so easily amenable to these vested interests 
is clearly least qualified to handle the work of a 
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committee of the kind of which he was chosen 
chairman by a Government which must be suspected 
of acting in such a manner as not to offend the big 
financial interests in the country. But for the pro- 
tests of the other two members of the Committee 
and the furore in Parliament, it isa safe bet that 
the Government would merely have winked at the 
“deal” and allowed Sri Thacker to continue in the 
position he now has had to relinquish. 


Shocking as Sri Thacker’s conduct has been, Sri 
Ahmed certainly does not come out in flying colours 
out of these murky developments. It was the 
Minister’s duty the moment he came to know of the 
well-timed “offer” and Sri Thacker’s intention to 
accept it, to have made it clear to the latter that he 
should quit chairmanship without delay. The fact 
that there was a great deal of equivocation before the 
Government was finally driven to accept the inevi- 
table reflects no credit on the Minister or his senior 
colleagues in office. 

What the Government has done in this case is by 
no means new or peculiar. It is merely part ofa 
pattern. Invariably, whenever the doings of private 
sector sharks are to be investigated, the choice falls 
mainly upon persons whose sympathy or connections 
with this sector are not beyond question. Fortu- 
nately in the case of this particular committee, the 
two others chosen are men of integrity commanding 
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wide public confidence. But then this was precisely 
what impelled the private sector interests-concerned 
to make the “offer” to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. They had not bargained for the publicity 
and the furore in Parliament: a case of miscalcula- 
tion. E 
All this raises the larger question of who should 
be entrusted with tasks of this kind calling for an 
objective study of the working ofthe private or 
public sectors keeping in mind the context of the 
nation’s acceptance of a socialist society as the 
ultimate goal to be achieved. Similarly, for 
manning public sector projects persons known to 
have no faith in its philosophy have frequently been 
. chosen, ensuring in advance that the concerned pro- 
jects will be made to stand discredited in the 
public eye. Thus on the one hand Big Business 
interests are allowed unhindered access to the 
bureaucracy to safeguard their interests and enlarge 
their area of operations and profits, and on the 


other proper investigation of their affairs is rendered 
impossible. Also, the public sector, instead of being 
steadily enlarged arid streamlined as promised, is 
permitted to become a plaything of private sector 
bosses. 

What the Thacker episode highlights therefore 
isthe need for a complete transformation of the 
Government’s attitude to the private and public sec- 
tors. Sri Ahmed*no doubt has much to answer 
for, but the Government as a whole has much more 
to answer for. Andit must make amends now by - 
taking drastic steps to end the favoured treatment 
meted out to industrial and business tycoons and to 
put the Government’s handling of economic affairs 
on asound and firm footing by removing misfits from 
the public sector and installing in authority per- 
sons with faith in the philosophy underlying it and ’ 
sufficiently dedicated not to allow themselves to be 
tempted by the kind of “‘offers’—overt and covert— 
that Big Business is capable of making. 





IMPERATIVES OF INDO-PAK AMITY 


Fro the Kutch agitation to 
Mr Kosygin’s air-dash, the 
question of India’s attitude to- 
wards Pakistan has suddenly 
assumed unusual significance in 
New Delhi. 

At the time these notes are 
being written, New Delhi’s terms 
for de-escalation of Indo-Pak 
tensions have not yet been clearly 
spelt out. However, it isto be 
noted that a totally unified under- 
standing with regard to India’s 
attitude towards Pakistan is still 


to be evolved, and one can hardly- 


say that either-the Government 
or the Opposition have a coherent 
` and clear-cut approach to the 
entire question of Pakistan. Mean- 
while, the old understanding 
about Pakistan, its role and rele- 


vance, has almost become out- - 


moded and hardly helps in giving 


a positive direction in -regard to 


Indo-Pak relations. 

It will not be wrong to state 
that even among the policy-mak- 
ers in the Government, the diver- 
gence of views with regard to 
Pakistan can hardly be missed, 
nor would it be correct to assume 
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that the antipathy to Pakistan is 
confined to a small minority re- 
presented by Dr Ram Subhag 
Singh who was practically the 
only Cabinet Minister who had 


.opposed the acceptance of the 


Kutch Tribunal Award. Sri 
Morarji Desai, for instance, was 
very emphatic in pleading for 
the acceptance of ‘the Kutch 
Award; but on the overall ap- 
proach to Pakistan he cannot be 
grouped among the doves against 
the hawks. At the other end, 
Sardar Swaran Singh who has 


-sitce Nehru’s days specialised in 


negotiating with Pakistan, is 
regarded as one of the doves, 
while the Prime Minister is in- 
clined to side more with the doves 
than with the hawks. 


At the Secretariat level, the: 


difference in approach to Pakis- 
tan is equally noticeable. There 
is a section which favours con- 
cessions to Pakistan from their 
general pro-American stand: the 
undertone of the Swatantra ap- 
proach is unmistakable in their 
case. Side by side, there isa 
section which is highly critical of 


Pakistan, almost to the point of 
total antagonism, but their anti- 
pathy cannot be branded as 
springing from a communal out- 
look. : 


There is awhole range 
of historical experience behind 
this attitude. Many of those 


belonging to this point of view 
had seen in the days before In- 
dependence how the Muslim 
League’s Pakistan policy could 
be exploited by the British to put 
obstacles in the way of national- 
struggle for freedom. So, when 
Pakistan was born, it was but 
natural on the part of this sec- 
tion to nurture bitterness against 
the new born state. This anti- 
imperialist trend getting merged 
with anti-Pakistan attitude was 
further strengthened when in 
mid-fifties, Pakistan formed part 
of the US military network. Thus - 
the anti-US feeling also got ex- 
pression in renewed anti-Pakistani 
attitude. The best expression of 
this point of view is to be found 
in the evolution of Sri Krishna 
Menon’s approach to Pakistan; ~ 
and although Sri Menon left the. 
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Government, there can be no 
denying the fact that his outlook 
influenced a considerable sec- 
tion in the External Affairs 
Ministry. 

Then came the Chinese hos- 
tility towards India culminating 
in the military aggression in 1962. 
The Sino-Pak entente following 
the Chinese attack further inten- 
sified the bitterness of this sec- 
tion of opinion against Pakistan. 

In this way, one has to take 
into account the fact that the 
traditional resistance to come to 
a closer understanding with 
Pakistan was essentially the pro- 
duct of an anti-imperialist out- 
look. For this section to`de- 
marcate itself from the rabid 
communal hostility represented 
by the Jan Sangh outlook was 
not very difficult under the 
statesmanship of Nehru, who, 
while strongly condemning im- 
perialists trying to exploit Pakis- 
tan’s weakness, was never tired 
of reiterating that India wished 
well of Pakistan. In fact, Nehru 
did not hesitate to criticise those 
who thought that a solution of 
the Indo-Pak problem lay in the 
disintegration of Pakistan itself. 

Once Nehru’s overpowering 
influence was removed, things 
were allowed to drift: with the 
result that the reactionary forces 
in Pakistan also took it into 
their head that military action 
against Kashmir might pay divi- 
dends. Theresult was the war 
of 1965. Incontrast, one cannot 
failto note that Nehru never 
allowed things to drift to a posi- 
tion where a full-scale war bet- 
ween the two countries could 
take place. Even the conflict 
in Kashmir was localised. It was 
Nehru’s vigilance which to a 
large measure thwarted the 
designs of those in Pakistan who 
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were in favour of a full-scale 
war with India. 

In retrospect, it is to be ad- 
mitted today that the Indo-Pak 
war of 1965 was the most use- 
less and wasteful war that should 
never have taken place; for, it 
was a war which denuded both 
the countries of precious resources 
and contributed toa large mea- 
sure towards subsequent econo- 
mic crisis. While a large body 
of opinion in both the countries 
looked upon the 1965 conflict as 
a patriotic war in defence of 
their own frontiers, one cannot 
escape noticing thata renewed 
incentive to communalism in 
both the countries was provided 
by this war itself. In India, the 
Jan Sangh’s arrival on the 
national scene as a major politi- 
cal force can be traced to the 
Indo-Pak war of 1965. One can 
appreciate the reason for its 
opposition to the Tashkent 
Agreement as well as the Kutch 
Tribunal Award. 

Inthe changed context, it is 
no longer possible to maintain 
an anti-Pakistan stance without 
helping the cause of communa- 
lism in this country. For, it is 
in the climate of Indo-Pak cold 
war that communalism thrives 
best not onlyin Pakistan but in 
India as well. 

The question assumes added 
significance since the very founda- 
tion of Indian secularism can be 
effectively undermined by the 
communal forces getting a fresh 
impetus by stepping up anti-Pak 
hot air: in short, one cannot 
afford to be anti-Pakistani today 
if one is interested in combating 
communalism at home. And 
until communalism is fought and 
destroyed, there can be no 
stability for Indian democracy. 
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Ma of the old premises with 
regard to Pakistan areno 
longer valid, and this is one of 
the lessons that the progressive 
forces in India have to learn. 

For long, there was an almost 
complacent belief in some of the 
highest political circles in this 
country that Pakistan, artifi- 
cially sliced off from India with 
its two parts kept away from 
each other by a gap of a thousand 
miles, would not long be viable. 
A very eminent personality wrote 
in 1947 to one of the Bengali 
leaders who moved for a united 
Bengal as an eleventh-hour 
desperate bid to stave off the 
partition of his homeland, that 
by no test, Pakistan could 
survive for long, and he gave ten 
years as the life-span of Pakistan. 
Life however has disproved such 
prophecies. Instead, Pakistan 
has come to stay, although 
internal stability inits case is 
weaker than inthe case of this 
country. 

Once the fact of the con- 
tinuity of Pakistan asthe next 
door neighbour is recognised in 
its fullest connotation, its implica- 
tion is obvious. Normalisation 
of relations—economic, social, 
cultural as also  political— 
becomes an imperative necessity. 

Perhaps this was in Nchru’s 
mind in the very last phase of his 
stewardship of the nation. With 
the rumblings of Chinese guns on 
the frontier, Nehru in 1960 
settled the Indus Waters dispute: 
and during the very last days of 
his life, if Sheikh Abdullah is to 
be believed, he boldly let Sheikh 
Sahib go to Pakistan to 
arrange for a summit meeting 
with President Ayub for the 
settlement of the Kashmir dis- 
pute itself. 

A policy of good neighbour- 





finess towards Pakistan has got ` 


to be the hallmark of Indian 
statesmanship. As early as 1948, 
this was recognised by Gandhiji 
himself. Although he was firmly 
opposed to the partition of the 
country, he was the first to 
advocate a policy of friendship 
towards Pakistan. In his very 
last days, he countermanded 
Sardar Patel’s move to keep back 
Pakistan’s Partition assets and 
forced him to pay Pakistan her 
legitimate portion. 

Much of this is forgotten 
today in the accentuated tension 
that has come in the wake of the 
1965 Indo-Pak conflict, The 
Tashkent Declaration envisaged 
large-scale detente, but very 
little progress has been made 
since then. The argument that 


the other side is wrong may be ` 


true but that can be no substitute 
for statesmanship. In fact, as the 
bigger of the two neighbours, 
India can take wholesome initia- 
tive in this sphere. It becomes a 
matter of shame before the whole 
world that the two neighbouring 
States born out of the same 
stock, could not find their way to 
resume even direct air com- 
munication in more than two 
years since Tashkent. | 

Over the years, one would 
have aP the strengthening 
of good neighbourly relations in 
keeping with the dominant trend 
in the world today where thaw is 
striven for in the classic cold war 
between USA and USSR. But 
in reality, even cultural contact 
between India and Pakistan is 
less than whatit was ten years 
ago. 

And this lack of contact has 
spread even to sectors where evel 
the 1965 war could not force 
actual conflict—in the relation 
between East Pakistan and West 
Bengal. If the routes of trade 
are opened in the east, it would 
benefit both wings of Bengal, and 
the craving for such opening is 
- embedded in every Bengalee 
heart. But today the tragedy is 
that even to pay tribute to Tagore 
(who incidentally is as much, if 
not more, loved and respected in 
East Pakistan as in West Bengal) 
the two Bengals are debarred 
from coming together. 

Itis not that the Government 
is entirely responsible for the 
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lack of initiative in this field, 
although it isto be admitted that 
in the final analysis, much de- 
pends on the Government’s 
determination, The Prime 
Minister’s welcome move in send- 
ing greetings to Pakistan on the 
completion of the Mangla Dam 
had to face rough weather in 
Parliament: and 
lists could have their field day 
without any large-scale resistance 
from those who stand against 
communalism, The time has 
come for the progressive forces 
to take up a fullscale crusade for 
mass understanding of the need 
for rapprochement with Pakistan. 


* % * 


ETHINKING in Indo-Pak 
relations has been necessitated 

also because of the changed 
balance of forces in this part of 
the world. Ten years ago, the 
pattern was hardly complicated: 
Pakistan, with its arms pact with 
USA, was one of the bastions of 
western military system. It was 
easy at that time to condemn 
Pakistan in the same breath with 
USA. With the policy of non- 
alignment paying rich dividends 
in terms of carving out a heigh- 
tened stature for India before 
both the world power blocs, it 
was but natural at that time to 
resist any compromise with 
Pakistan; such a course was 
rightly regarded in those days as 
a step backward—undermining 
the nation’s independent foreign 
policy and going into the Wes- 
tern orbit. 

But two important develop- 
ments have changed the entire 
face of south Asia. The progres- 
sive discredit of US might, parti- 
cularly as shown up in Vietnam, 
has weakened US grip over Pakis- 
tan—and this could be seen in 
the references to Vietnam in the 
Ayub-Kosygin Joint Communi- 
que, in which Pakistan asserted it- 
self against the Seato posture. 
The very fact that Rawalpindi is 
keen on buying Soviet arms 
marks a far cry from the days 
when the U-2 operation base was 
allowed to be set up near Pesha- 
war. 

The other factor which one 
has to take into account is the 
growing Soviet diplomatic initia- 
tive in this part of the world. 


\ 
l 


the communa- . 


Tashkent was a feather in Mr 
Kosygin’s cap. Where the West 
had failed for years, he could win 
laurels in the treacherous mine- 
field of Indo-Pak diplomacy. 

In fact, the contrast between 
Western intervention and the So- 
viet initiative can hardly be over- 
looked. The latest example of 
Western meddling came during 
the Indo-Pak talks of 1962-63, 
when the notorious USIS blue- 
print for a partitioned Kashmir 
created a furore, while Sardar 
Swaran Singh had to face a lot of 
US arms-twisting. In contrast, 
what Mr Kosygin did in Tash- 
kent in January 1966 was to 
patiently act asa proper go-bet- 
ween, trying only to bring the two 
countries together without even 
forcing a pre-conceived plan. Ther 
kudos he earned came from both 
sides and nobody could complain 
of any arms-twisting. 

This time also, Mr Kosygin’s 
diplomacy consisted mainy in 
emphasising the urgency of two 
countries coming closer and not 
forcing a solution. It is not that 
Moscow does not have its own 
ideas of how to settle knotty 
questions like the Kashmir dis- 
pute, but the Soviet leadership 
knows, unlike those from the 
West, that no formula can ensure 
a Stable settlement unless and un- 
til the leaders of the two coun- 
tries themselves voluntarily agreed 
to come together and went in for 
their mutual exchange of views 
and ideas. Hence comes the 
Soviet Premier’s 
step-by-step rapprochement. 

In this new situation, the com- 
pulsion for Indo-Pak settlement 
is inescapable. It is no longer a 
question of bowing to Western 
pressure to favour a mere Western 
satellite. Today, it is responding to 
India’s own needs, both at home 
in the struggle against communa- 
lism, and abroad in striking out a 
new line of good neighbourliness, 
which may prove to be a turning 
point in our foreign policy. 

The need for a fresh outlook 
is therefore irrepressible, for all 
those who put up heroic postures 
on all issues involving Pakistan. 
Angry gestures on the sand-dunes 
of Kutch will not help the cause 
of secularism, not to speak of 
socialism. ' 
April 23 N.C. 
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- It may turn out to be even more. 


Towards A National Food Policy 


SULEKH C. GUPTA 


T= need for a National Food Policy for the 
country is imminent, and the present is the most 
opportune moment to formulate and implement it. 

We have reaped a bumper harvest in the current 
year. The total production of foodgrains in the 
country is estimated to be at least 95 million tonnes. 
It is the highest 
foodgrains production on record since independence 
and about 20 million tonnes more than 1966-67 
when it was only 75 million tonnes and we had to 
import 8.67 million tonnes of foodgrains under 
PL 480 (valued at Rs. 532.17 crores) at a heavy 
economic and political price. 

In 1966, PL 480 imports were the highest at 
10.36 million tonnes. In 1965 too, 7°46 million 
tonnes of PL 480 grains were imported even though 
domestic foodgrains production in 1964-65 was then 
the highest on record, that is, 89:4 million tonnes. 
Annually, more than Rs 100 crores of subsidy has 
been given on the sale of these foodgrains which is 
to come to an end in the current year. 

As against these large imports, our development 
expenditure has not been increasing in the last two 
or three years. In fact, in 1966-67 and 1967-68, 
it has been even less than 1965-66, the last year of 
the Third Five Year Plan. This has meant virtually 
no increase in our food requirements on account of 
increasing per capita income. 

Even in 1968, we are proposing to import 7:5 
million tonnes of foodgrains under PL 480 agree- 
ments from the USA. Of this amount, 3.5 million 
tonnes has already been committed to be imported, 
.and the remaining quantities are yet to be negotia- 
ted, at what further economic and political price 
we do not yet know. 

The present food situation in the country is also 


characterised by pulls and pressures of various kinds. 


On the one hand, various State Governments, 
specially those deficit in foodgrains are clamouring 
for increasing supplies of foodgrains from the 





This contribution was presented before the All- 
India Conference on Food organised by the Delhi 
Malayalee Association on April 13-14, 1968 in 
New Delhi. The author is Deputy Director, 
Agricultural Economics Research Centre, 
University of Delhi. The views and opinions 
expressed in this paper are those of the author 
and not of the institution to which he be- 

` longs. 
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Central Government; on the other, States with 
surplus production of foodgrains are pleading for 
removal or enlargement of food zones in order to 
let their surplus food move out to areas of scarcity 
and high prices through the market mechanism of 
private trade. 

Procurement of foodgrains by the Central and 
State Governments out of the kharif harvest of 
1967-68 has been only 2:5 million tonnes against a 
target of seven million tonnes fixed by the Agricul- 
tural Prices Commission in their report on kharif 
cereals submitted in September, 1967. The target 
for procurement of the rabi foodgrains, in view of 
the failures of kharif procurement, has been raised 
from one million tonnes to two million tonnes. The 
actual quantities of foodgrains procured will only be 
known at the end of the rabi marketing season. 

Even if the rabi target is fully achieved, the 
Governments at the Centre and in the States are 
likely to end up only with less than five million 
tonnes of domestic foodgrains in their hands to meet 
the existing and the future food requirements of all 
the states. 

This is not a very desirable situation to be in for 
our country which is preparing to resume its prog- 
ramme of planned development from April 1. 1969. 
As is well-known, the Fourth Plan had to be shelved, 
amongst many other reasons, mainly on account of 
the extreme instability of economic and political 
conditions caused by a phenomenal rise in foodgrains 
prices. And, if past experience is any guide, a total 
stock of less than five million tonnes of domestic 
supplies in Government hands is not sufficient to 
meet the vicissitudes of the weather and constant 
inflationary pressures which are with us all the time. 
Provision of Rs 290 crores of deficit financing in 
the current year’s budget is also likely to aggravate 
these pressures further 

With all these factors fully known beforehand, 
we are still planning to leave the country again to 
depend helplessly on foreign donors. With these 
limited supplies of domestic procurement, Govern- 
ments at the Centre and in the States would not be 
able to meet their commitments of public distribu- 
tion once again. The prospect of the availabilities 
of PL 480 grains is not very certain, in view of recent 
changes in the US PL 480 policies and latest political 
developments. Nor is it very desirable for a sovereign 
nation seeking its freedom of thought and action in 
all international and national policies to confinue 
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to depend on charity supplies of foreign food. 

In this background, it is obvious that we asa 
sovereign independent country, have yet to formu- 
late a national food policy. 


Food Policy in Last Decade 


Hitherto, whatever food policy we have had has 
been founded on imports of foreign food from USA 
under PL 480 agreements. This policy was formulat- 
ed in 1955-56 and was later legitimised by the Food- 
grains Enquiry Committee of 1957 of which Sri 
Asoka Mehta was the Chairman. This Committee 
had explicitly stated ,that “the food problem was 
likely to remain with us for a long time to come” 
and had emphasised that PL 480 imports of food- 
grains “would constitute the very basis of a success- 
ful food policy for some years to come”. The Com- 
mittee had observed as follows: 

“We would like to emphasise that it will not be 
possible for the country either to build up necessary 
reserve stocks or to meet the requirements of vulner- 
able groups of the population without substantial 
imports during the next few years,.we feel that it 
would be to our advantage to take fairly large quan- 
tities of wheat and some quantities of rice from the 
USA under the PL 480. For imports under such 
concessional terms, not only relieve us of our 
immediate foreign exchange commitments but also 
help us to build a Rupee Fund which can be utilised 
for development purposes..that assured supply of 
foodgrains from abroad would enable the formula- 
tion of a stable and long term food policy needs no 
emphasis. In fact assurance of continued imports 
of certain quantities of foodgrains will constitute the 
very basis of a successful food policy for some years 
to come”. 

The lure of foreign food and the rupee fund 
accumulated from its sale have thus been the entire 
basis of our food policy during all these past years. 
And it appears that the Central Government pro- 
pose to continue these policies in the future as well. 

The country has seen that this policy has neither 
solved our food problem, nor relieved us of our 
crippling dependence on USA.- Over the last decade, 
this policy has accentuated the magnitude of the 
food problem even more than before. It has created 
serious disincentives for our producers of foodgrains 
while it has enabled the American farmer to continue 


to expand his production and employment at the. 


expense of the Indian peasant. The subsidies given 
on the sale of imported supplies have also benefited 
the American farmers, while our own producers of 
foodgrains have been left to suffer by their own 
national government. 

A wide gap between our agriculture and industry 
has been the inevitable result. Our requirements for 
foodgrains have soared while our domestic supplies 
have remained stagnant. Increasingly, domestic 
supplies, distributed through the open market have 
not been sufficient to prevent a steep rise in prices 
of food, specially in years of bad, weather, causing 
innumerable sufferings to the vast masses of the 
country, specially the poorest strata in the urban 
and rural areas. 

Politically, too, this policy has been a disaster. 
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It has not only led to growing dependence on the 
United States for food supplies in a physical sense 
but also for annual budgetary support from the 


local currency generated from the sale of these__ 


imported supplies. This dependence has endangered, 
at times even threatened, our freedom by making us 
politically vulnerable to US pressures in the choice 
of our economic and foreign policies. 

It is an open secret now that the devaluation of 
the rupee was an “ill-conceived? measure (FICCI 
characterisation) carried out mainly under the pres- 
sure of the World Bank and its chief patron, the 
USA. It has also been known to all that the US 
policy of food aid is meant only for serving its 
foreign policy ends. In the present-day world, these 
aims often directly conflict with our own national 
interests as a sovereign independent country. And 
our dependence for food on USA compromises and 
diminishes our capacity to recognise these conflicts 
and resolve them in our own national interests rather 
than in those of US foreigu policy aims. 


r 


Internally, the food policy based on concessional ~ 


imports of food has meant the prolongation and 
postponement of all measures for the reorganisation 
of our agrarian economy, such as vigorous imple- 
mentation of land reforms and providing security of 
tenure and fair rents to the vast numbers of landless 
tenants. It has directly led to evasion and escape 
from any measures whatsoever for the regulation and 
control of our food distribution system ruled by 
private speculators. As a matter of fact, this policy 
has been a direct substitute for a vigorous policy of 
state trading in domestic foodgrains which was an 
accepted national objective of our freedom move- 
ment, but which has since been sacrificed to the easy 
alternative of dependence on foreign food. 

It has also led to enormous administrative com- 
placency and confusion in the formulation and 
implementation of policies for increasing agricultural 
production. It has taken away all sense of urgency 


out of the minds of the Central and State Govern- ~ 


ments and their officials. 


Scramble for Allocation 


The scramble by the State governments for maxi- 
mum allocation of these imported supplies for distri- 
bution at cheap rates to their people has further led, 
on the one hand, to the worsening of Centre-State 
relations in matters of food, and on the other, to 
division and mutual rivalry amongst different States, 
While the easy availability of these supplies has 
dissuaded the State Governments from undertaking 
their responsibilities of vigorous procurement of - 
internal supplies seriously, it has whetted their desire 
to get as much as possible of these apparently cost- 
less supplies for their respective states. 

Continued importation of substantial and increas- 
ing quantities of foodgrains from abroad on conces- 
sional terms has given birth to increasing rivalry and 
division and mutual hostility and distrust amongst the 
States. Imperialist crumbs of surplus food thrown 
to feed this hungry and poor nation have thus 
divided this country even more than the British 
policy of ‘divide and rule’. The inevitable result 
has been a virtually total paralysis and erosion ‘of 
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the national will to do anything in regard to its 
own national food policy. 

The inflationary pressures in’ the economy in the 
meanwhile have continued to grow. The widening 
gap between our agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment during the past five years has been a major 
cause of these pressures. As a result, the vast and 
poor masses of the country have been subjected to 
increasing costs of living while their income levels 
have either not risen or have actually declined. This 
has further aggravated the existing disparities of 
income distribution in the country, which in turn, 
have manifested themselves in growing economic and 
political discontent and cumulative political instabi- 
lity. The bumper harvest of the current year is the 
first ray Of hope in this otherwise bleak economic 


_ Outlook. 


Changes in the political map of India after the 
Fourth General Election have further added to. the 
complexities of the national economic and political 
situation. -Various political parties with different 
ideologies and political beliefs have come into power 
in the States of India and are increasingly at logger- 
heads in their respective approaches towards the 
problems of a national food policy. 


Need for National Food Policy 


In this context, the need for a national food 
policy, instead of a regional approach to the problems 
of food procurement and distribution, is only too 
evident. During the past year, it has been proven 
that the food problem of individual States, whether 
deficit or surplus, cannot be solved outside a national 
framework. And until all regional problems are 
viewed in the perspective of our national aims and 
objectives, a regional approach to problems of food 
‘policy would merely frustrate and divide us as a 
nation, without in any way solving the food prob- 
lems of individual States. 

Self-sufficiency in food has been a national 
objective since the days of the freedom movement. 
It has been reiterated seven times during the past 
two decades. Recently, in 1965, when we were at 
war with Pakistan, the serious dangers of our 
dependence for food on foreign countries were 
acutely realised by the nation. Self-reliance, in that 
hour of crisis, was a key slogan for national develop- 
ment in the future. But today, self-reliance as an 
objective of policy exists merely on paper in Govern- 
ment programmes. It is promised to be achieved by 
the end of March 1971. But it has not yet been 
built into the framework of a national food policy. 
Self-reliance has been declared as a national goal. 


‘But for achieving self-reliance in real life, a national 


food policy is an indispensable measure without 
which self-reliance will never be attained. 

Some people seem to believe that self-reliance in 
food can be attained without a national food policy 
merely by increasing agricultural production to such 
an extent that no food imports may be necessary. 
But it must be realised that production of food- 
grains in the country to be adequate for all Indian 
people, especially the vast masses of the poor strata, 
is still a distant dream and will continue to be so for 
quite some time. This is because agricultural pro- 
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. evolved at the earliest possible moment. 


duction, despite the scientific breakthrough and the 
new strategy of providing high-yielding varieties of 
seed and increasing supplies of modern inputs like 
fertilisers and pesticides, cannot rise suddenly and 
dramatically on the farms and fields of India. More- 
over, it can hardly ever be possible, if at all, for 
modernisation of agriculture in India on such a scale 
that a national food policy may not be required and 
the market mechanism may ensure supplies of food 
at prices remunerative and stable for the producer 
and reasonable for the consumer. 

This is because problems for equitable distribu- 
tion and regulation of supplies and prices of foodgrains 
will continue to demand attention from the Govern- 
ment for a long time to come, and in the distant 
futureas well. This would be specially so because we 
are committed to aprogrammeof planned development 
in which investments are going to rise and additional 
demand for food on account of such investments and 
increase of population are going to be pressing. The 
inflationary pressures generated from these pro- 
grammes of development which the Government in 
the past four or five years has been unable to con- 
trol despite heavy imports of food from abroad will 
also have to be curbed and kept under strict control 
if the economy is to continue to make steady pro- 
gress. 

Apart from these long-term economic compul- 
sions, the present political heterogeneity in the 
country and the existence of deficit and surplus 
States with their divergent approaches towards pro- 
blems of food prices, procurement and distribution, 
make it imperative that a national food policy is 
Policies of 
procurement hitherto pursued have reached a dead 
end. Fears of uncertainty about high prices.of food 
and occurrence of acute scarcity in the future cannot 
be ruled out on account of large uncertainties of the 
weather and its repercussions on the working of a 
free market in foodgrains. If we let this year of 
bumper harvest pass and our domestic supplies 
fritter away in current consumption of only this 
single year, without evolving a national food policy 
for the present and the future, we would be guilty 
of deliberate sabotage of the economic future of the 
country and its fundamental national interests. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that a 
national food policy is evolved at the earliest possible 
opportunity in which both the Central and State 
Governments make their respective contribution on 
the basis of mutual interests. 


General Considerations 


We would like to stress at the outset that the 
national food policy will have to be based on a 
conscious rejection of the laissez faire approach to 
the economic problems of India and to food policy 
in particular. The Prime Minister, Srimati Indira 
Gandhi speaking recently at the annual meeting of 
the FICCI is reported to have observed as follows: 
“Today when the millions of this land are conscious 
of their rights it was not possible to go solely by 
the demands of a free market. This was a thesis 
clearly not in accord with the needs of the latter half 
of the 20th century”. 


il 


Food market in India is characterised by many 
distortions and imperfections which make it almost 
a useless instrument for ensuring steady supplies of 
foodgrains to all:consumers at prices remunerative 
to the producers and reasonable to the consumers. 
These deficiencies of the free market in food will 
have to be consciously understood and removed if 
the accepted national objectives of planned develop- 
ment towards a socialist society are to be achieved 
and a national food policy designed to fulfil them 
is to be formulated and implemented. 

Again, a national food policy cannot be formula- 
ted in isolation from many other related economic 
policies in the fields of industrial and agricultural 
development. Without such policies being imple- 
mented simultaneously, it would be difficult to sus- 
tain a national food policy whatever its contents be. 
Therefore, we would like to stress that while in this 
paper we have emphasised only the need for a natio- 
nal food policy, and dwelt upon its details, we are 
assuming that other related policies suitable for 
achieving our accepted national objectives will be 
torulatet and implemented in all other spheres as 
well. 


- Immediate Constraints 


A national food policy has to be thought of both 
for the immediate short run as well as for the long 
run future. Evidently, there are certain: constraints 
imposed on a national food policy in the short run 
which can be removed and managed only in the long 
period through many other inter-related policies. 

For instance, in the short run it is not possible to 
envisage or bring about a radical change in the pro- 
portion of total cultivated area devoted to food crops 
by changes in the cropping patterns. At the present 
moment, we will have to think of a National Food 
Policy on the basis that about 73°00 per cent of our 
total cultivated area is sown with foodgrain crops. 
There are also limitations on the extent to which new 
areas can be brought under cultivation of food crops. 
Nor can the levels of output per acre be made to in- 
crease substantially with the provision of new inputs 
like water, fertilizer, pesticides and improved seeds in 
the immediate short run.. As at present, the levels 
of yield per acre depend to a considerable extent on 
the vagaries of the weather. In the context, therefore, 
the country will have to think of its iidependent 
national food policy on the basis of production al- 
ready available to us domestically. 

Again, in the short run, it is not possible to bring 
about any significant changes in the size distribution 
of cultivated holdings nor is it possible to make a 
national food policy wait until such time that im- 
provements in conditions of tenure and ownership of 
land are brought about through genuine implementa- 
tion of land reforms. Nor can existing disparities 
and inequalities of income levels amongst various 
groups of producers or consumers be significantly 
altered. i 

A national food policy also cannot aim to bring 
about any significant reduction in disparities of in- 
come levels amongst the vast masses of population 
merely by itself. If it tries to do that, it is bound to 
meet. strong resistance from those sections of popu- 
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lation whose income is proposed to be reduced in 
favour of others. Producers of foodgrains will not 
be willing to accept the situation that they should be 
paid lower prices of procurement so that the state is 
able to distribute foodgrains cheaply to the poor con- 
sumers in the urban areas. One of the basic difficul- 
ties of a national food policy during the past twenty 
years has arisen on this account. ' 

Nor is it possible immediately in the short run to 
change the proportion of foodgrains coming into the 
market from different size-groups of producers or 
the patterns of marketing channels which already 
exist and through which foodgrains flow in the free 
market. 

If a national food policy is to be based on change 
in all these structural factors as a Necessary pre-con- 
dition, it is almost certain to founder on the bedrock 
of resistance from those sections whom such a policy 
is likely to affect adversely. 

Consequently, one of the major constraints on a 
national food policy in the immediate and short- 
term context is that it should ensure the continued 
functioning of the maximum number of various in- 
terests currently involved in foodgrains production, 
trade and distribution, and should immobilise and 
attack the economic interests of only the minimum 
number of people who are largely responsible for the 
difficulties of food distribution in the free market, 
namely, the speculative traders and processing units. 
Without this constraint being constantly kept in 
view, it will never be possible even to begin to for- 
mulate a national food policy in our country. 

Several nominative approaches which, have usual- 
ly prevailed in various circles of our national acade- 
mic and political life, like those of providing a mini- 
mum quantity of foodgrains per capita to every in- 
dividual in the country irrespective of the price to be 
paid for it, or to provide a minimum nutritional 
level of diet for every citizen of this land irrespective 
of his income, are not practicable in the immediate 
future. These nominative ideas and ideas can be 
realised only in the long-term future when not only 
the quantity and quality of foodgrains grown in this 
country have expanded considerably,- but also the 
existing disparities and inequalities of income have 
been reduced or eliminated through measures other 
than a national food policy. 

However, in the long run, a national food policy 
as already mentioned, will have to form an integral 
part of the overall economic development policy of 
the state and a prices-and-incomes policy to secure 
its basic objectives. These will have to be formula- 
ted in the context of our national goals of an inde- 
pendent, self-sustaining socialist economy with plan- 
ning as the instrument of its achievement, and in no 
way dependent even remotely on any foreign power. 
Basic Characteristics 

In this context, the basic characteristics of a 
National Food Policy have to be the following: 

(1) A firm national decision by the Central and 
State Governments for immediate and total self-reli- 
ance in foodgrains: 

(2) Maximum use of existing marketing channels 
and storage facilities available for food distribution in 
the country, whether in private or public hands; 
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Politics of Congress High Command 


PPEteenTet August, 1947 is a 
very significant dividing line 
in the politics of the Congress 
High Command. 

It distinguishes two diverging 
objectives of the Congress which 
till Independence was to achieve 
power; and after 1947, to rule 
and consolidate its position. 

The object of this paper is 
to concentrate on the role of the 
Congress High Command and 
the peculiar character of its 
politics with regard to the work- 
ing of Parliamentary democracy 
inIndia during the last twenty 
years. 

It is important to know 
accurately what certain expres- 
sions mean; for, they can have 
various connotations, What do 
we mean, for instance, by the 
term “Congress High Com- 
mand”? Is it a leader or a 
group of leaders? Have its func- 
tions and powers been defined, 
or have they grown with the 
times in answer to given situa- 
tions. These are some questions, 
There can be many more. 

The High Command is an 
undefined authority of the Con- 
gress. There is no mention of 
it in the Congress Constitution, 
nor is it used in the official 
documents except sometimes in 
the reports of the General 

' Secretaries. 

Nehru once protested against 
the use of this expression. 
Speaking at the Amritsar’ session 
of the Congress in February 
1956, he said, “What is this 
High Command or low command? 
It is a wrong phrase and the mind 
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which uses itis also wrong. We 


have the AICC, the Working 
Committee and the Pradesh 
Committee. We meet and take 


the views of all. We work ina 
cooperative way and the opinions 
of those who are experienced is 
more respected, but it does not 
mean that something is imposed 
upon you from the top in an 
authoritarian way. We do not 


believe in this business of 
Hukums”. 
Focal Point of Power 

Although it has not been 


described by the Congress Con- 
stitution or accorded any formal 
status, the Congress High Com- 
mand is undoubtedly the focal 
point of power. Historically, it 
evolved into its present position 
over the years in response to the 
need for a unified control of 
the organisation during the 
period of struggle. The con- 
sensus of opinion defines it as 
consisting of the supreme leader 
assisted by people whose advice 
he took or whom he consulted. 

Before Independence, Gandhi- 
ji was the High Command. In 
his important decisions he associ- 
ated Nehru, Patel and Rajaji. 

After Independence, Nehru 
emerged as the supreme leader 
assisted by Patel, Azad, Pant 
and Lal Bahadur Shastri. 

When the later became the 
Prime Minister, it seemed as if 
there would be collective leader- 
ship of Lal Bahadur Shastri, Sri 
Kamaraj and few other leaders. 
But soon Shastri started asserting 
himself. He however did not 
live long. 

After Shastri’s death and till 
recently, the High Command 
comprised mainly of Smt Indira 


Gandhi, Sri Kamaraj and Sri 
Morarji Desai. 

This situation has however 
changed as a result of the elec- 
tion of thenew Congress President 
and the reconstitution of the 
Working Committee. It is too 
early to say what the composi- 
tion of the High Command will 
be after these changes in the 
position of the Central leaders. 
While Smt Gandhi and Sri 
Nijalingappa (the new Congress 
President) will undoubtedly be 
the chief figures, it is not certain 
to what extent Smt Gandhi will 
be able to have her say. Initially, 
she has lost some prestige be- 
cause in the nominations to the 
Congress Working Committee, 
the new Congress President 
managed to keep out Sri Nanda 
and Sri Dinesh Singh whose in- 
clusion in the Working Com- 
mittee she was reported to have 
insisted upon. Inevitably in due 
course of time, the centre of 
gravity will, by the very nature 
of the present High Command, 
tend to be the Prime Minister. 

The question is, from where 
does the High Command derive 
its authority if it is not formally 
vested with power by the party 
constitution? There are three 
sources of such power. 
First is the constitution of the 
party which is slanted to- 
wards concentration of power 
at the top. The heirarchy of 
committees with a fairly good 
padding of ex-officio members 
from the District to the AICC 
level, gives the whole scheme a 
bureaucratic character designed 
for the transmission of policies 
from the top to the lower levels, 
instead of their evolution from 
below. 
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The second is the mass sup- 
port which has been the Congress 
strength and its source of autho- 
rity. During the freedom move- 
ment this was ensured through 
programmes of struggle; but 
after Independence, through the 
policies pursued by the Govern- 
ment. 

The third source from which 
the High Command derives its 
authority is the Government. 

The significance of this third 
aspect is to be measured by the 
fact that it has had very impor- 
tant impact on the Congress 
Party. During the last 20 years 
the office of Prime Minister has 
emerged as the most effective 
power in the Congress. The 
importance of the office of the 
Congress President has diminish- 
ed. In a sense, the situation 
resembles the pre-independence 
era, when the most important 
person was the real leader like 
Gandhiji and not the Congress 
President, except’ that after 
Independence, the Prime Minister 
of India became the real leader. 

This development is also the 
result of the direction which the 
politics of the High Command 
has been taking. Since the 
preoccupation of the Congress 
High Command after indepen- 
dence has been to remain in 
power, it follows that all other 
ends have become subsidiary. 
That is to say, in a competi- 
tion between the ideology for 
which the Congress stood, and 
the need to stay in power which 
involved compromise of the 
ideology, it. has always been the 
ideology which has had to give 
way. Since the Prime Minister 
has been immediately concerned 
with power—and its arrangement 
and re-arrangement—while the 
Congress President only indirec- 
tly connected with it, this com- 
petition has led to the hegemony 
of the Prime Minister as against 
the Congress President. 

If on the other hand, the 
ideology was important and 
could not be ignored, it would 
have been the Congress President 
who would have been more im- 
portant than the Prime Minister. 
Asin the socialist system the 
party would then have been the 
principal and government the 
agent (to use the illustration 
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from the law partnership). The 
position inthis country on the 
contrary has been that the Govern- 
ment has become the principal 
and the party the agent, and so 
the Prime Minister more impor- 
tant than the President of the 
Congress. This is analogous to 
the British parliamentary system 
where Mr Wilson as the Prime 
Minister is more important than 
the Chairman of the Labour 
Party. 

The question which emerges 
now is, the precise manner in 
which the Congress High Com- 
mand has attempted to hold on 
to power since Independence. 
This has been ensured in three 
ways: 

(I) Through ideology. 

(I) Through compromise of 

that ideology. 

(III) Through organisational 

and ministerial control. 


I. Ideology 


The Congress ideology’ has 
several aspects. The most im- 
portant is the concept of socia- 
lism. This concept has a his- 
torical development starting with 
idea -of the cooperative com- 
monwealth mooted and followed 
by the concept of a Socialistic 
Pattern of Society adopted at the 
Avadhi Session in 1955, and 
finally Socialism which was 
adopted at the Amritsar Session 
in February 1956. 

This trend has brought about 
institutional changes in the 
economy. They are, however, 
extremely moderate. But they 
may still be noted. The changes 
have been in the following direc- 
tions: 

(a) Planning: However, one 
may point to the weakness of 
planning in India, the fact is 
that planning in this country is 
more effective than similar attem- 
ptsin the UK or even where 
there have been larger govern- 
ment interventions as in Ger- 
many, Italy or Japan. It has in 
away been quite successful in 
confusing intelligent opinion in 
the country as to whether it is 
socialistic or capitalistic. 

(b) Land reform legislation has 
removed the big landlords. The 
land ceilings have no doubt been 
evaded by family arrangements 
but still there has been a marked 


change from the big landlords to 
the kulaks: One may venture 
the opinion that the collapse of 
the Telangana movement in 1949- 
51 wastoa large extent due to 
the Jagir Abolition Act which in 
one sweep did away with the 
Jagirs, Paigahs and Smasthans. 
The rich peasants joined the - 
Congress. 

Why it may be asked did 
these changes take place? There 
canbe two explanations. One, 
the masses had to be prepared for 
the hardships of inflations and 
recessions which was to occur 
during the phases of economic 
development. Secondly, the 
capitalists had to be educated to 
extend fringe benefits to workers, 
minimum wages, DA and bonus 
as well as beneficial labour 
legislation. These measures have 
given substantial support to the 
INTUC It would not be 
wrong to say these changes were 
occasioned by the need to the 
insistent challenge of the Left 
opinion in the country fora way 
of life or a polity slanted in their 
favour. 

The result has been that the 
Congress was able to secure the 
support of the workers generally, 
the efforts of the AITUC and 
CPI notwithstanding. In Andhra, 
the Congress has become firmly 
entrenched. Even Telangana, 
came in to the Congress fold. 
Bombay which till recently includ- 
ed Gujarat has been solidly 
behind Congress except for the 
brief spell of the Samyukta 
Maharashtra Samiti which threa- 
tened to tilt the balance in favour 
of the Opposition. In Kerala 
and West Bengal, the Congress 
ideology of socialism made little 
impact. However, even there, 
the Congress would have been 
weaker if it had not given to its 
ideology this orientation. 

Another aspect, Democracy 
has been the Congress’s strongest 
argument for remaining in power. 
It has provided an alibi for the 
slow rate of economic growth on 
the plea that political freedom is 
as relevant for the Indian society 
as the improvement in the 
standard of living and that when 
a choice has to be made between 
economic growth and political 
freedom, political freedom should 
not be the loser. This argument 
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has had a wide appeal. Digress- 
ing a littl it may be added 
India has sold this line not only 
to the farmers in India who 
know little about politics but 
also abroad in various sophisti- 
cated capitals of the world where 
people not only understand 
politics but are supposed to bend 
it to their will. This line has 
paid good dividends, as the out- 
standing foreign debts clearly 
illustrate; the only thing yet 
remaining to be done is to turn 
these liabilities into assets, on 
the models of the Dawes Plan and 
the Young Plan. 

The Congress has managed to 
keep large sections of the people 
satisfied by the reorganisation of 
States on linguistic basis. This 
was one of the very early objes- 
tives which had permeated the 
entire rank and file of the Con- 
gress and had acquired a suf- 
clently wide mass appeal. In the 
early 1950s, there emerged move- 
ments for the fulfilment of this 
undertaking. It was becoming 
fairly clear that the unwillingness 
which was being shown by the 
Congress leaders to accede to 
` the varied demands for linguistic 
States was tending to drive away 
large groups of people to other 
political parties. For example, 
there was a general shift of 
support to the Andhra Maha- 
sabha, the Samyukta Maharashtra 
and the Vishal Karnatak move- 
ment in South India. It is not 
surprising that there were large 
returns to the Congress after 
the reorganisation of States. 

One of the integral concepts 
of the Indian constitution is the 
approach towards secularism. This 
is a concept which permeates the 
whole scheme of constitutional 
rights, though of course it is not 
expressly provided by the Con- 
stitution except for the Article on 
untouchability The Preamble to 
the Constitution declares frater- 
nity as one of the objectives to be 
achieved. While opinions may 
differ as to the extent of secu- 
larism ensured by these pro- 
cesses (Sri Setalvad for one, feels 
there is not much depth in our 
secularism) the fact remains that 
legislative or administrative dis- 
crimination is banned. A com- 
munal GO issued by the 
Government of Hyderabad was 
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struck out by the Hyderabad 
High Court in 1955, 

The concept of secularism 
gives at least to the world at 
large a certain distinction to 
India’s democracy. Internally, 
it has kept the minorities at the 
point where they are not dis- 
satisfied enough to throw their 
weight on a largescale behind 
other parties. The fact, however, 
remains that secularism as enun- 
ciated by Nehra and by the 
Prime Ministers after him, is 
more acceptable to the minorities 
than the way of life canvassed by 
the Jan Sangh and the RSS. 


II. Compromises 


He will be a very bold person 
indeed who will assert that we 
have “Socialism” in India. We 
can identify the systems of 
USSR and East European 
Governments as “Socialist” 
without blurring its edges IF we 
keep these systems as models for 
comparison, it will be obvious 
that in India there is at best the 
form without the substance. 

There is sometimes an 
attempt in this country to read 
socialism where there is just the 
public sector. In India the con- 
cept of the two sectors enunciated 
by Nehru in the Industrial Policy 
Resolution has certainly not led 
to socialism —at any rate, of the 
type we are familiar with in the 
centrally planned economies. The 
results of the operation of the 
private sector, have been com- 
mented upon very lucidly by 
Dr Hazari. If the 
policy could be regarded as an 
instrument for building socialism, 
it has certainly not been used 
that way in India. 

Planning again should not be 
regarded as co-extensive with 
socialism. The Bombay Plan 
framed by the Tatas, Birlas and 
Khataus did not owe its origin 
to any socialistic impulse. It is 
not necessary to dilate on the 
various regulatory measures that 
are undertaken even by Capitalist 
States like US, UK and others 
to manage their economies. 

Nonetheless if socialism 
denotes a high rate of economic 


growth, India by her present 
performance cannot certainly 
aspire for that name. By pur- 


pose and by design our growth 


licensing” 


rate has been pegged low (made 
lower by cummulative inefficien- 
cies and the eratic monsoon). 

The question is, what has been 
the effect of the series of compro- 
mises in the concept of socialism. 
It is difficult to give an empirical 


answer. There is, however, a 
logical explanation. The compro- 
mises have had the effect of 


preventing large scale defections 
to such Rightist parties as 


_ Swatantra and the Jan Sangh. 


The present swelling of the ranks 
of these parties is temporary. In 
fact, the industrialists have started 
blaming the Government for not 
being vigorous enough in creating 
a demand in the economy. The 
Plan holiday will certainly not 
help the party of the rich. 

Land Reforms: After the first 
General Election it became 
obvious to the Congress High 
Command that if the Congress 
was to remain in power it would 
have to come to terms with the 
feudal elements. The question 
was how much it would have to 
give in. This meant that the 
Congress party had given due 
recognition to the landlords and 
other entrenched interests in the 
proposals for agrarian reforms. 
More particularly, the pace of 
land reforms had to be slowed 
down as it was attracting consi- 


derable resistance from the 
Jagirdars. The Rajasthan Land 
Reforms and Resumption of 


Jagir Act in 1952 was moditied 
under pressure from the Jazirdars. 
They obtained a Stay Order from 
the Rajasthan High Court and 
forced Nehru’s mediation. He 
deputed Pandit Pant to look into 
the question. The Pant Award in 
1953 led to the amendment in 
several respects of the Rajasthan 
Land Reforms and Resumption 
of Jagirs Act 1952. 

Later occurred the Bhooswami 
agitation of the small Jagirdars 
and Nehru’s mediation was again 
sought. Nehru ruled that Jagir- 
dars should be given greater 
compensation. This policy of the 
High Command was also respon- 
sible for shifting the support from 
Chief Minister, Sri Jainarayan 
Vyas, who was enthusiastic about 
land reforms to Sri Mohan Lal 
Sukhadia. 


In Kerala, the role of the 
Congress was still, further 
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pronounced in saferguarding the 
interests of the land-owing classes. 
In the year- 1954, the PSP 
Ministry in Kerala introduced an 
Agrarian Reforms Bill which 
provided for the land. ceilings 
and also contained other liberal 
clauses. Instead of supporting 
the Bill, the Congress took a 
different course. It withdrew its 
support and brought about a 
situation, by which Sri Pattom 
Thanu Pillai’s Ministry had to 
resign although the Congress had 
earlier pledged its support to the 
Ministry. 

In Orissa, the Congress went 
to the extent of forming a 
coalition with the Ganatantra 
Parishad which was dominated 
by feudal elements. 

Two important constraints on 
democracy can be straightaway 
underlined. Notwithstanding the 
long term of imprisonment that 
the Congress leaders themselves 
had undergone in the past during 
the successive Civil Disobedience 
movements, Preventive Detention 


has been expressly provided for. 


in Part II of the Constitution 
which deals with Fundamental 
Rights. At the time of the 
drafting of the Constitution, there 
were vehement protests on this 
point but these were brushed 
aside on the plea that Preventive 
Detention provisions of the 
Constitution were only enabling 
measures and did not necessarily 
compel Government to legislate 
on Preventive Detention. 

But more important than 
Preventive Detention has been 
the declaration of Emergency in 
1962. The scheme of the Consti- 
tution is based on the pivot which 
postulates federalism in normal 
times and a high centralised set-up 
in any extraordinary situation. 
The provisions relating to Emer- 
gency were never contemplated 
to be used for extensive periods 
of time. They have, however, 
been so used to the detriment of 
the rights which were guaranteed 
to the citizens by the Consti- 
tution. 

It is arguable that these 
measures have enabled the 
Government to keep in check 
both the extreme Right as well as 
the Left elements in the country 
and to govern somehow during 
the last few critical years. 
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' Mention must also be made 


of the use of special constitutional 


expedients by which the Congress 
bas attempted to maintain its 
supremacy over certain States 
in India. The President’s rule 
has been used very frequently in 
Kerala. It was also used in 
PEPSU, in Orissa, and now in 
Haryana, Punjab, West Bengal 
and U.P. In fact, it has been 
contended that but for the power 
which the Congress enjoyed of 
advising the President to take 
over .the administration and 
suspend the normal functions of 
the legislature it would not have 
been possible for the Congress to 
continue for any length of time 
in these states. 


It. Organisation and Ministe- 
rial Control of the Party 


The politics of the Congress 
High Command has exercised an 
important and far-reaching influ- 
ence within the organisation as 
they have over external elements. 
The High Command has always 
been concerned with maintaining 
its effective leadership in the 
Congress and this has kept it 
mostly preoccupied with the task 
of ensuring that the various 
groups are kept in their proper 
places, [tis not surprising that 
while the Congress is composed 
of different economic groups, 
the High Command has managed 
to ensure a monolithic party. 
There has been a virtual absence 
of substantial opposition within 
th: organisation whatsoever. 

This explains why the fairly 
important Ministers who were 
excluded under the Kamaraj 
Plan by Nehru preferred to stand 
aside and wait rather than attempt 
at building an effective opposi- 
tion. There were, however, some 
stray attempts, starting with the 
various brands of Congress 
Socialist Forum, generally known 
as the Ginger elements. These 
platforms could never become 
strong enough for their leaders 
even to make effective speeches 
from them. It would be useful 
to see how the Congress has been 
able to maintain inner-party 
equilibrium and through that, 
its effective control in the orga- 
nisational sphere as well as over 
the governments which function 
in the various States. 


` important. 


The agencies through which 
High Command exercises its con- 
trol over the party units inthe 
States are the Working Committee, 
the Parliamentary Board and the 
Disciplinary Action Committee 
and the Central Election Com- 
mittee, 

The most important weapon 
in the hands of the Congress 
High Command through which 
it exercises its supervision over 


the party units both at the Centre 


and in the States is through the 
Election Committee. The Com- 
mittee runs the Congress Party’s 
election campaigns. This invests 
it with the authority to co- 
ordinate the campaigns in various 
parts of the country. The second 
aspect is its power to finalise the 
list of candidates at the time of 
the elections, 

The second function is more 
It is a veto which 
the Central Election Committee 
exercises that makes the State 
units dependent on it for a fair 
representation of their nominees in 
the various legislatures at the 
Centre as well as in the States, 
This veto has in fact been often 
exercised. It will be sufficient to 
cite two examples. At the time 
of General Elections many changes 
were made by the Central Elec- 
tion Committee in the nomina- 
tions sent up by the Pradesh Elec- 
tion Committees. During the 
first General Election, the Assam 
Pradesh Congress Committee re- 
commended the name of Sri. 
Saadulla alongwith 19 Muslim 
candidates for the legislature, 
The Central Election Committee 
eliminated 10 candidates on the 
ground that they were either com- 
munal or disloyal to the State or 
were involved in corrupt practices. 
In their places it selected other 
Muslim candidates, even going to 
the extent of inviting some of 
them to accept Congress candi- 
dature althongh they bad not ap- 
plied for the Congress tickets. 

More pronounced was the role 
of the Central Election Commit- 
tee in Sri Krishna Menon’s case 
in 1962. It may be recalled that 
the North Bombay Mandal Con- 
gress Committee had refused to 
support Sri Krishna Menon for 
the Parliamentary Seat in the 
third General Election. This was 
also the opinion of the Bombay 
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Pradesh Congress Committee 
with the result that Sri Krishna 
Menon did not figure in the list 
of the candidates recommended 
by the BPCC. The Central 
Election Committee over-ruled 
the State Congress Election Com- 
mittee’s recommendation and se- 
lected Sri Menon for,North Bom- 
bay in the 1962 General Election. 

In the exercise of its control 
over the States units, the High 
Command was assisted till the 
last elections by the fact that the 
Congress had been in continued 
dominance both in Parliament 
and the State Assemblies. There 
had been times when the Con- 
gress legislature parties were re- 
duced in strength in different 
States but these developments 
were not serious enough to result 
in the formation of non-Congress 
Governments composed of diffe- 
rent parties except in Kerala. 

The Opposition generally was 
weak and made weaker with the 
Congress incorporating their main 
demands in its policies and pro- 
grammes. The High Command’s 
attitude towards State Govern- 
ments where the-Congress was in 
a majority was to leave an area 
of freedom to the repsective 
Governments to run their admi- 
nistration. The control points 
related to the formation of Minis- 
tries and in particular to the elec- 
tion of the Leaders of the Legis- 
lature parties, that is, the Chief 
Ministers. Most of the election 
of the Leaders of the Legislature 
' parties were supervised by Obser- 
vers deputed by the Congress 
High Command. There are many 
examples which can be cited of 
the Leaders of the Legislature 
parties being selected due to their 
being favoured by the High Com- 
mand against the will of the State 
Legislature Party. Two leading 
examples are : (1) when Dr 
Gopala Reddy was elected leader 
of Andhra Legislature Party, in- 
stead of Sri Sanjiva Reddy in 
1955; and (2) when Sri C.. B. 
Gupta succeeded Dr Sampurana- 
nand in UP in 1960. 

In the selection of the Leaders 
and the appointment of the Minis- 
ters the control of the High Com- 
mand has not been even. On the 
the whole, the High Command 
exercised greater control over the 
States before States Reorganisa- 
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tion than after it, and its control 
over the Ministry formation has 
diminished further after the recent 
Elections. Before the States Re- 
organisation the role of the High 
Command could be divided into 
three categories that is : Concur- 
rence, Guidance and Control. 
The attribute of Concurrence by 
which the High Command agreed 
with the State Government re- 
lated to some Part ‘A’ States. It 
was applied where States had a 
Chief Minister of national emi- 
nence. These States were Bom- 
by under Sri Morarji Desai, 
Madras under Rajaji. UP under 
Pandit Pant and West Bengal 
under Dr. B. C. Roy. 


The rest of former Part ‘A’ 
States and all part ‘B’ States were 
subjected to a close supervision 
by the High Command; this was 
more in the nature of Guidance. 
The essence of this policy was the 
exercise of discretion by the High 
Command mostly in the forma- 
tion of Ministries, and on those 
occasions when its mediation was 
necessary on specific issues. 

The. third category that is 
Control, consisted of detailed 
directions which went to Part ‘C 
and ‘D’ States and to Punjab. 

After the reorganisation of 
States, these forms were simpli- 
fied. There was also no need for 
this classification as the categories 
A, B, C and D were abolished 
and even backward States had 
over the years acquired some ex- 
perience. 

It should not have been diffi- 
cult in those days for the High 
Command to maintain the Con- 
gress Ministries in the States as the 
Congress was in power in practi- 
cally all States, till the last Gene- 
ral Election. (Kerala is of course 
an exception where other party 
governments were formed from 
time to time). This privilege 
placed the Congress in a position 
where it could exert its all-India 
influence not only in States where 
it had a comfortable majority but 
also in States where its position 
was not so strong. The continu- 
ance of the Congress Ministries 
in Orissa after the second and 
third General Elections in spite of 
its weak position was due to the 
fact that the party was powerful 
at the Centre. This was also 


true to some extent of Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan. 

This advantage induced a 
sense of complacency in the 
Congress. It began to take its 
power for granted. Perhaps it 
was this feeling of complacence 
which led to internal weakening 
of the party and to the develop- 
ment of factionalism. As the 
Opposition was weak, it was not 
necessary for the Congress to be 
always alert. The natural conse- 
quence was to indulge in the 
luxury of itmer-group conflict. 
Factional politics thus became a 
marked feature of India during 
the time Nehru was at the helm 
of affairs. The frequent crisis 
in the Governments made the 
High Command's mediation 
incieasingly necessary. Some- 
times these factional rivaries led 
to conflicts between the two 
wings of the party. 

An example can be cited from 
UP. When Dr Sampurnanand 
was the Chief Minister, the Con- 
gress High Command adopted 
the policy of balancing the 
pressure groups; in this endea- 
vour it utilized the organisation 
as well as the parliamentary wing 
of the party. In 1963 it decided 
that Sri C. B. Gupta should 
become the leader of the Legis- 
lature Party although he had 
lost in the elections twice and it 
was widely felt that Dr Sampur- 
nanand had a clear majority in the 
legislative wing. Sri Gupta. how- 
ever, was duly elected. After Sri 
Gupta became the Chief Minister 
and was able to acquire substan- 
tial control over the Ministerial 
Group, the High Command felt 
that a counter-balancing measure 
was necessary. The opportunity 
came when the question arose of 
electing the President for the UP 
Pradesh Congress Committee. 
The pro-Gupta group wanted 
this post for their nominee but 
the High Command set up Sri 
Ajit Prasad Jain. Sri Gupta was 
then made to concur with the 
High Command’s move. Pandit 
Pant brought pressure on Sri 
Gupta on behalf of Nehru and 
made him agree to the clection 
of Sri A. P. Jain. 

It was obvious that neither 
Sri A. P. Jain nor Sri C. B. 
Gupta was able to have a com- 
fortable time. But the High 
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Command was able to clip the 
growing influence of Sri C. B 
Gupta in the organisation. This 
is further illustrated by the atti- 
tude the High Command adopted 
when there was a move to oust 
Sri Jain. The pro-Gupta group 
wanted to bring a censure motion 
against Sri Jain. The High 
Command directed that this 
move should be dropped. It 
went to the extent of cancelling 
all-meetings that were scheduled 
for this purpose. Notwithstand- 
ing this support. Sri Jain was not 
able to manage the party to the 
satisfaction of the High Com- 
mand and as Sri Gupta had be- 
come too strong, he had to be 
removed under the  Kamaraj 
Plan. we 
Generally, the High Com- 
mand adopted the policy of 
supporting the Congress Ministers 
as most of them were approved 
by it. In cases where the PCC 
became strong, it resorted to the 
balancing of the different groups. 

This policy in Kerala led the 
High Command to balance the 
Nairs, the Ezhavas and the 
Christians, and to the frequent 
changes of the Ministries. It was 
necessary to do this as the Con- 
gress High Command had to 
satisfy different sections. 

A side-effect of this 
may also be noted. In Kerala, 
when the attempt to balance 
internal groups did not succeed, 
. the High Command reoriented 
‘its approach. For the manage- 
ment of pressure groups it em- 
barked upon a policy of coming 
` into arrangement with other 
political organisations in an 
attempt to bring about a situa- 
tion where it would ensure 
increasing support to these 
policies and programmes. The 
politics of the High Command in 
this new phase can be categorised 
under three main heads in 
Kerala. These, at any rate, were 
the guiding principles which it 
adopted in dealing with other 


parties in Kerala. They are : © 


(1) The Congress would be 
willing to make arrangements 
which would not involve econo- 
mic concessions. í 

. (2) The arrangements should 
ensure the isolation of the Com- 
munists from the masses and then 
‘defeat in the Legislature. 
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policy’ 


_ (3) It would not be willing to 
enter into any arrangement with 
the Communists on any account. 


Thus, after the first General 
Election, the Congress was able 
to form a Ministry with the 
support of. the Travancore Tamil 
Nad Congress (TTNC). But 
when the Congress was not will- 
ing to concede the linguistic 
redivision of Kerala, the’ TTNC 


withdrew its support which led to - 


the fall of Sri John’s Ministry. 


After the mid-term election 
of February 1954, the Congress 
decided to stipport PSP rather 
than form the Ministry on its 
own, It is interesting to note 
that PSP was third in strength 
in the Assembly. The Congress 
had won 45 seats, Communist 23, 
PSP 19. Perhaps the main 
reason which led to this approach 
was the fact that’ but for this 


‘various non-Congress 


decision the PSP would- have 


come to some political under- 
standing with the Communist 


Party. In fact, negotiations were . 


practically at the concluding 
stage when the Congress High 
Command changed the pattern of 


political relationships in Kerala. | 


` The Congress party has been 
using more or less the same poli- 
tical methods in dealing with the 
Govern- 
ments that have emerged after 
the last General Election; with 
the difference that it no longer 
commands the strength it did 
when it was in absolute majority. 
Not only has it suffered defeat in 
some of the important States of 
India but its position at the 
Centre has also been weakened. 
It is no longer in a position to 


deal with the non-Congress par- 


ties in Government as it did in 
the past. 
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Martin Luther King 


STEPHEN A. MARGLIN 


Yy cannot appreciate the signi- 

ficance of Dr Martin Luther 
King’s career without understand- 
ing what it means to live and 
grow up in a racist society, what 
it means to the white man as well 
as to the black. , 

I lived as a child for six years 
in Richmond, Virginia, the capi- 
tal of the Old Confederacy. I 
was brought up in what we would 
all agree was a “progressive” 
home, in which the evils of 
racism were explained at an early 
age. But try as they might, my 
parents could not, at the funda- 
mental emotional level that 
counts, combat the effects of a 
society whose ‘every image and 
act reinforced the superiority of 


white over black. Segregated 
schools, segregated transport 
segregated housing—all played 
their part. ” 


But much more important 

was the nature of individual rela- 
tionships. My friends and play- 
mates were white, my parents’ 
friends and acquaintances were 
white. The Negroes I knew were 
maids, sweepers, and other 
menials. You can imagine the 
impression this had on a child’s 
mind. . 
And imagine the impression 
that it has when in children’s 
fights the worst epithet, the worst 
name, one child can call another 
is nigger-lover. 

It all had its toll. I recall 
one day playing basketball alone 
in the school playground (I must 
have been 8 or 9), when a Negro 
delivery boy, about my age, came 
up wanting to play. My upbring- 
ing was such that I could not 
refuse, but I can vividly remem- 
ber the horror I felt at any phy- 
sical contact with him, as if he 
bore some dread disease. 

This is where we start from in 
White America... f 

And what is it like to be 
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black? This I can’t really know 
much less convey to you—the 
knowledge gained from what 
others tell you, from what you 
read, is not the same as the 
knowledge that comes from what 
you yourself experience. 

But imagine—some of, you 
may even know from firsthand 
experience—what ‘it is like to 


grow up and live black in 
a society in which every 
experience with authority— 


with white people—impresses on 
you, sometimes subtly , sometimes 
not, your inferiority, your ineffec- 
tuality. Forget the South, where 
ineffectuality and inferiority have 
been enshrined by law, and look 
at the North where nominally 
the law is colour-blind. But your 
teacher, the police, your landlord, 
your boss, the shopkeepers, are 
not colour-blind. Take for 
example the policeman. Should 
he find you outside the ghetto, in 
a wealthy white residential area 
after dark, he well may stop you 
to search you and ask you 
why you’re there. You are after 
all automatically a  supsicious 
person. 

And the South, what of the 
South? Take the North, and add 
to it legal sanctions that remove 
even the small safety valve that 
token integration in the schools, 
token political power has pro- 
vided in the North, and add also 
a dose of physical fear—lynching, 
rape, murder. Add also the 
greater personal element that goes 
with the farm society and the 
small towns that predominate in 
the South. White Southerners 
used to be fond of speaking of 
the good personal relationships 
they had with “their? Negroes, 
but the reality is that the virtually 
feudal relationships that have 


bound the races in the South has , 


meant that no protest, no depar- 
ture from the norms of the racist 
society has been permitted—pro- 
test about insanitary conditions 
in your home and your landlord 
will tell your boss (if he’s not 
the same person) that you’re an 
“uppity nigger”, and by the next 
day you’re not only without a 


home, but without a job too. At 
least in the North, the anony- 
mity of urban capitalism has pro- 
vided a measure of freedom. 

This is the background against 
which Martin Luther King must 
be understood. His great achieve- 
ment was to unite Negroes and to 
teach them the strength of unity, 
to show them that they need not 
accept ineffectuality as a perma- 
nent condition. 

It started thirteen years ago 
in Montgomery, Alabama. One 
Friday evening a Negro lady, a 
maid I believe, was riding home 
on a bus. The bus was crowded, 
and in the back part where, by law, 
Negroes were obliged to sit, 


there was no seat. But it had 
been a hard day, and she was 
tired. So she sat down in a 


vacant seat in the front, the 
‘white’ part of the bus. The 
driver told her to move. And 


then something happened. She 
said, “No, I’m sorry, I won't”. 
She was arrested, of course, and 
that should have been the end of 
it. 

But it wasn’t. Notices ap- 
peared on Negro church doors 
on Sunday urging Negroes not to 
ride the buses on Monday. And on 
Monday none rode. Nor on Tues- 
day, nor in the days and weeks that 
followed. Martin Luther King, 
pastor of the Dexter Avenue 
Church, the church of the black 
middle class, became the leader 
of the boycott. And much to 
everybody’s surprise, the boy- 
cott held, and finally the buses 
were desegregated. In itself it 
was a small thing, perhaps that 
Negroes could sit where they 
pleased in public buses, but as 
an awakening perhaps the most 
important event in contemporary 
Negro history, the 1954 school 
desegregation decision of the Sup- 
reme Court included. 

Martin Luther King went on 
to other struggles and to other 
victories, and his career permea- 
tes the subsequent history of 
race relations in the US. And 
in mourning him, it is right that 
we remember his victories. 

But it would be wrong. I 
think, to speak only of his triu- 
mphs, and unfair to his memory. 
In Montgomery, Dr King spoke 
for all Negroes and all were 
united behind him. But his fight 
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was the fight of the black bout- 
geoisie, the struggles of the 
Negro middle classes for integra- 
tion and equality before the law; 
the right to eat in a restaurant, 
the right to compete for admis- 
sion to the state university on 
equal terms with whites. 

But this struggle was irrelevant 
to most of the black community. 
A black man educated in a rural 
school in Alabama would be 
‘brought no nearer the state 
university if by some miracle the 
white power structure were to 
make admission a matter of 
merit alone. A black share crop- 
per or labourer is brought no 
nearer Montgomery’s -equivalent 
of the Oberoi Hotel by a law 
guaranteeing admission to all 
who have the price of a meal. 

The poor -blacks of rural 
Alabama are less concerned 
about integration than about 
getting enough money from the 
county government to run a 
decent black school. But more 
expenditure means higher pro- 
perty taxes, and the whites who 
own the property not only be- 
grudge the money, they also see 
that education for blacks will 
deprive them of the cheap and 
docile labour that emerges from 
the present substitute for educa- 
tion. 

The poor blacks of Mississippi 
are less concerned about inte- 
grated transport facilities than 
about the tacit and sometimes 
active cooperation given by 
county sheriffs to beatings, 
lynchings, and intimidation of 
blacks. 

For these people and their 
brothers in Northern ghettos, the 
remedy lies less in legislation by 
the central -government, the usual 
aim of Martin Luther King’s 
campaign, than in political power 
at the local level: in a black tax 
assessor, a black school com- 
mittee, a black sheriff. This is 
the political content of the pro- 
gramme that is labelled Black 
Power. 

It is not a programme Martin 
Luther King was ever much in 
tune with. He was a political 
moderate and felt the moderate’s 
discomfiture at the divergence and 
even clash of goals between the 
poor blacks and the black bour- 
geoisie of which he was a part. 
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In the last two years, he was try- 
ing to define a role for himself 
in the larger struggle of poor 
blacks, but what that role would 
have been none can now say. 
It would be wrong to infer a 
lack of appreciation for Martin 
Luther King’s achievements from 
these remarks. As a disciple of 


- non-violence in a violent society, 


his courage was an inspiration to 
millions, and if non-violence 
now dies in America, it is as 
Stokely Carmichael said, the 
whites who have killed it (Mr 
Carmichael was not, I think, 
referring to the death of Martin 
Luther King but to the entire 
history of the Negro struggle 
for full membership in American 
society). 

Martin Luther King’s achieve- 
ments are reflected in part in the 


civil rights legislation that has 
been passed in the last few years. 
But more, I think, in the aware- 
ness of Negroes of their potential 
power and their rejection of the 
Status quo, in which they are the 
out-castes in what pretends to be 
a casteless society. ` 

There should be a conclusion, 
but there isn’t. We are in the 
middle of a great struggle, and 
we can only hope that Dr King’s 
death will prick the conscience of 
White America, that his death will 
lead to the transformation of 
American society to the society 
envisaged by the American revo- 
lutionaries of 200 years ago—one 
in which the first “self-evident” 
truth of the Declaration of 
Independence is finally realized— 
and we behave as if all men were 
created equal. 
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OMING out of the exhibition on 

the progress of the Railways 
ina Delhi gallery, the Railway 
Minister Sri Poonacha was heard 
to say, ‘I refuse to step down.’ 

There was a hush among the 
people who listened, more so 
because the Poonacha decision 
came grazing close on the 
Johnson decision. 

‘Will you de-escalate, sir?’ 

_asked a correspondent who was 
trailing Poonacha like a hopeful 
undertaker. 

“It’s a fight,’ said Sri Poonacha, 
‘and you’ve got to realise what 
the fight’s about.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the undertaker, 
‘one’s got to realise that.’ 

‘It’s a fight for a free railway,’ 
said Sri Poonacha, ‘against totali- 
tarianism.’ 

There was a flurry among the 
listeners. 

‘We've friendly relations with 
the Soviet Union,’ said one of 
them. It mightn’t be wise to bring 
in this cultural freedom stuff.’ 

‘We have friendly relations?’ 
said the Minister. ‘We? Who?’ 

‘The Government, naturally,’ 
said the listener, ‘and the people.’ 

‘But the point is,’ said Sri 
Poonacha, ‘we are fighting for a 
free railway like they are in Viet 
Nam. And in that sort of a 
fight, there are bound to be acci- 
dents, and deaths. Plenty of 
them.’ 

Right then a messenger came 
in with a message. Sri Poonacha 
beamed. 

‘What’s that?’ asked the little 
crowd. 

‘An accident,’ said the Minis- 
ter. 

There was a gasp. - 

. ‘Smash up?’ asked the people. 
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“Derailment, smash up, capsi- 
zing, fire, all rolled into one,’ 
said the Minister, without losing 
either his presence of mind which 
Smt Gandhi rates him for or his 
sense of humour. ‘It’s a complete 
accident.’ 

‘Accidents do happen,’ said 
someone, ‘Thats fwhat Dr. 
Chandrasekhar also says.’ 

‘Bah!’ said Sri Poonacha. 
‘What does Dr. Chandrasekhar 
know of accidents! He uses 
helicopters, unlike me who uses 
trains,’ 

‘The only resemblance,’ said a 
correspondent, who had earlier 
taken part in an AIR panel 
discussion on family planning, ‘is 
that there’s a loop in both the 
cases. Chandrasekhar has the 
small plastic loop, you’ve your 
loop line.’ 

‘Two different things, sonny,’ 
said Sri Poonacha, reprovingly. 

‘But I thought,’ persisted the 
correspondent, AIR style, ‘that 
both things lead to the restriction 
of numbers.’ 

Before Sri Poonacha could 
catch on, someone else interrup- 
ted, ‘Well, what about this 
accident?’ 

‘Twenty people dead,’ said 
Sri Poonacha. ‘But believe me this 
is enemy report. They must be 
keeping the figures deliberately 
low, to shore up their own 
morale.’ 

‘Tt must be higher, sir,’ said 
an aide, hopefully. Tm sure 
we've got their infrastructure.’ 

‘I hope we have,’ said the 
aide. 
‘And what about the pacifica- 


tion programme?’ asked the 
Minister. ‘Where, sir?’ asked 
the aide. ‘In Parliament or out- 


side?’ 

‘Oh, well,’ said Sri Poonacha, 
‘everywhere.’ 

‘It’s going on fine, sir,” said 
the aide. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the Minister, 
addressing the crowd around him, 
‘we are winning the battle. We've 
been winning the battle steadily, 
ever since Watt made the steam 
engine.’ 

‘Who’s Watt, sir?’ asked some- 
one. 
‘He made the first steam 
engine,’ said Sri Poonacha, ‘an 
engine of very low lethal power. 
But today we possess the steam 
and the diesel deterrents that can 
unleash terrific destruction the 
moment the green signal is shown. 
It’s press button war if you want 
to know the truth.’ 

‘And the electric one?’ asked 
someone again. 

‘Yes, that too,’ the Minister 
said. Whereupon the aide whis- 
pered in his ear that it was classi- 
fied information. 

‘Well, folks, Sri Poonacha 
wound up, ‘PIH tell you this 
much, that Pm not stepping down 
whoever is. And Johnson’s 
stepping down will have no 
influence on my own conduct of 
the war. And Pm winning the 
war!” 

‘I doubt that,’ said that same 
someone in the crowd. ‘The 
people will win in the end.’ 

‘That’s Giap’s bilge,’ said Sri 
Poonacha, ‘But the people get 
killed. They don’t have a chance 
against the superior power of the 
locomotive.’ 

‘Not Giap, sir’ said the inter- 
rupter, ‘but Karma theory. They 
move on to the next berth.’ 

—Charvaka 
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TOWARDS A NATIONAL FOOD POLICY 
( Continued from Page 16 ) 


Their approach for managing the sprawling food 
economy of India has been largely administrative 
and not economic. 


All these approaches during the past twenty-five 
years have come to nought. In fact the complex 
web of confusion created by the mere mention of 
these so-called difficulties in evolving a National 
Food Policy has paralysed all thinking on matters 
of food on correct lines. The policy suggested 
above seeks to cut across all these difficulties and 
is based on the minimum necessary conditions which 
are indispensable for evolving a national food 
policy in the present context for a heterogenous 
food economy such as ours is. 


Further Measures 


This, however, does not mean that the detailed 
measures of a National Food Policy should continue 
unaltered in the long-term future as well. There 
are several measures which will have to be planned 
in advance so that, within a reasonable period of 
time, changes may be made in basic institutions 
of purchase and distribution of foodgrains supplies, 

_in the quality of storage facilities created, and ad- 
justments in price policies in the situation of con- 
tinuously expanding agricultural production through 
intensification of inputs and declining costs per 
unit of foodgrains become possible, 


Gradually over the years, attempts will have to 
be made to develop cooperative marketing organi- 
sations for organising purchases of foodgrains and 
cooperative consumer societies to undertake distri- 
bution throughout the country. 


Again, more and better storage facilities have 
to be built gradually as a regular part of the long- 
term development programme of the Food Corpo- 
ration so that, in time to come, wastage of precious 
foodgrains unavoidable under present conditions of 
storage may be eliminated. 


Moreover, if our agricultural production con- 
tinues to rise at a rapid rate through intensification 
of modern inputs and leads to a significant decline 
in per-unit costs of production of foodgrains, it 
will be necessary to look into the level of prices to 
be paid to the producers in view of the total con- 
ditions of demand and supply in the country. These 
prices may even be lower in some years and not 
necessarily higher than those paid in the preceding 
years, in a manner that the incentives of the pro- 
ducers for increasing foodgrains production are 
not adversely affected. 


But such adjustments in price policy would be 
possible only after the Food Corporation of India 
acquires a commanding position in the foodgrains 
trade and distribution system and is in an effective 
position to determine the levels of prices of food- 
grains that would prevail in different mandis of 
the country. In the initial years, until such a com- 
mañding position is acquired, the Food Corpora- 
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tion and the Central and State Governments would 
have to be obliged to pursue the price policy 
indicated above if they genuinely wish to build up 
a socialised system of foodgrains distribution ona 
stable and permanent basis in the country. 


Advantages For Central Government 


It is evident that the National Food Policy 
suggested above will have many advantages for the 
Central Government. In the first place, it will 
make the Central Government responsible for elicit- 
ing cooperation equally from both the surplus and 
deficit States in the national task of ending depen- 
dence on USA for foodgrains. This is a task which 
a sovereign national government must legitimately 
take upon itself, and all the constituent units of the 
Indian Union must extend their full cooperation 
for this reason at least, if for none other. 


This would thus make the Central and State 
Governments joint partners in the formulation and 
implementation of a National Food Policy. 


Moreover, it will eliminate complaints of discri- 
mination in prices paid to producers or quantities 
procured and distributed in different States be- 
cause all these quantities and prices will be deter- 
mined by the local conditions of demand and supply 
in each market to be uniformly taken into account 
by the Food Corporation of India while making its 
purchases. 


In the matter of allocation of supplies, since 
policy will be determined by the National Food 
Policy Committee and quantities to be allocated to 
all the States will be decided mutually with self- 
reliance as the basic framework, allocation will 
have to be made on the criteria of the best econo- 
mic and political interests of the country as a whole, 
and not according to the individual predilections 
of any particular State. 


Thus, the Central Government will emerge more 
as a unifying element in our national political life 
rather than as.a disruptive influence looking for 
toppling State Governments and creating difficulties 
in their way of adopting national and patriotic food 
policies in their own States. 


Advantages For States 


The National Food Policy will also safeguard 
adequately the interests of both surplus and deficit 
States. Inthe former, the policy of procurement 
through open market purchases will ensure re- 
munerative prices for the producers as determined 
by the market conditions. In the present context, 
the lurking fear of declining food prices amongst 
producers on account of the bumper harvest this 
year can be removed only by undertaking a massive 
policy of state trading as suggested above. 

Moreover, it will stabilise prices for the pro- 
ducers and remove price instability which is 
chronically caused by speculative traders in food- 
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grains trade and brings immense suffering to the 
poor masses of this country. 


It will eliminate the sense of unjustice in the 
mind of producers which inevitably arises from their 
compulsory deliveries of foodgrains to, the state at 
low prices and thereby gives rise to disincentives for 
production of foodgrains. 


It will ensure availability of adequate stocks in the 
hands of the Food Corporation both in the surplus 
and deficit States to take care of emergency situa- 
tions of local scarcity and high prices arising in 
particular areas. It will also ensure full participa- 
tion of the State Governments in all decisions regar- 
ding inter-State transfers of foodgrains from the 
surplus to the deficit regions. 


For: the deficit States, this policy will ensure 
adequate quantities of foodgrains from the supplies 
available to the conntry as a whole and their 
equitable distribution between States on the basis of 
national priorities of economic development and 
regional social justice. 


Tt will also create equitable conditions for 
adequate procurement from surplus pockets and 
surplus producers of the deficit States without any 
compulsion on them. 


The risks of breakdown in the public distribution 
system will no longer be the responsibility of only 
the concerned State Governments but of the nation 
as a whole represented in the National Food Policy 
Committee. It will make the deficit State govern- 
ments equal partners in determining the allocation 
of total foodgrains available with the Central and 
State authorities to all States of India and not only 
for their own particular areas. 


Problems of Poor Consumer 


As would be seen, the National Food Policy 
suggested above does not view the food problem of 
the country as the main instrument of bringing about 
redistribution of income or reduction in disparities 
of income and welfare. These considerations have 
created widespread confusion in thinking about a 
National Food Policy, and have continuously 
blocked the way for its formulation and implementa- 
tion. ; 


Nevertheless, there are some sections of our 
population which would not beable to purchase 
food even at prices at which the public distribution 
system will be able to sell them, although these prices 
will be somewhat lower than those prevailing in the 
opén market (to the extent of their speculative com- 
ponent). For such sections, itis absolutely 
necessary that the Central and State Governments 
together allocate a specific sum of money from the 
general exchequer to be given as subsidy on the 
sale of inferior quality foodgrains to them. These 
consumers have to be properly identified and issued 
non-transferable cards with maximum quantity of 
subsidised inferior grains per capita fixed. f 

If the problem of poor consumers is thus dis- 
tinctly kept separate from the problems of a func- 

_ tional and economic approach towards a National 
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Food Policy, there is no reason why it should not be 
possible for the country to implement the policy 
suggested above. 


Zonal Arrangements 


It must also be obvious that zonal restrictions 
are not a necessary ingredient of the National Food 
Policy except during the transitional years. Zones 
have to be retained in the immediate present with a 
view to enable the Food Corporation to make 
adequate purchases in surplus regions without 
having to compete with private trade immediately. 
But no sooner than the Corporation has established 
itself in a commanding position in the food economy 
and set up its commission agents in all mandis of 
the country, it would no longer remain necessary to 
impose, remove and reimpose zonal restrictions as 
has been happening during all these years. 


Political Strategy 


It can thus be seen that if we begin to shift from 
our existing grooves of thinking on the National 
Food Policy, itis quite possible to work out and 
implement it, both in the immediate present as well 
as in the long-term future. 


However, the political strategy for implementa- 
tion of this policy has also to be consciously under- 
stood and tactfully observed. The most basic politi- 
cal strategy is that of immediate and consistent self. 
reliance in foodgrains being made the basic mantra 
for the country as a whole, The National Food 
Policy has to be made the principal instrument of its 
achievement. The speculative elements in the trading 
community have to be immobilised while coopera- 
tion of all the remaining traders engaged in food- 
grains trade has to be secured by utilising their ser- 
vices as commission agents in the framework of state 
trading. 


Since no compulsion on producers is contemplat- 
ed, the political parties based essentially on peasant 
‘support are not likely to’ offer any resistance to this 
National Food Policy. In case certain big producers 
who are also speculative traders do resist these 
measures, it is quite possible to work out limited 
forms of action so that their resistance can be 
broken. 


Again, the policy necessarily implies the simul- 
taneous immobilisation of speculative activities of 
processing units especially of rice and flour mills. 
But while curbing and restricting these, the Food 
Corporation will have to simultaneously encourage 
and ensure their processing business by assuring them 
of adequate supplies for processing out of state pur- 
chases against reasonable processing charges. 

Since the policy implies no discrimination between 
various strata of producers in matters of purchase price 
to be paid, it is not likely to cause dissensions or 
disunity of approach amongst the producers towards 
the National Food Policy. The purchases are to be 
confined only to marketing points. The administra- 
tive and other routine tasks required to be perform- 
ed under existing policies of procurement through 


Jevy and other methods would also become much 


less in the policy proposed above. 
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Similarly, the opposition of retail traders to this 

. policy cannot be significant since a large number of 

them, even more than at present, would be absorbed 

into the system of public distribution as authorised 
dealers of Government grains, 

This National Food Policy also envisages effec- 
tive use of short-term commercial bank credit for 
purchases of foodgrains by the Food Corporation. 
Such use of banking funds is made by private trade 
and state agencies even at present. The extent to 
which the availability of such funds for undertaking 
a massive programme of state trading in foodgrains 
can be increased have to be explored by the National 
Credit Council recently set up. But there is little 
doubt that enough funds can be found for launching 
upon this basic programme of state trading in food- 
grains and to increase its volume in the coming 
years. 

For all these measures to be effectively imple- 
mented, political parties and their leaders at various 
levels will have to explain these measures to their 
constituents in full detailso that their vague and 
general hostility towards state purchases-and apathy 
towards the public distribution system is minimised 
and a positive spirit of cooperation with the Govern- 
ment infuses the whole country. 


However, it cannot be denied that the private 


speculative interests of wholesale trade against whom 
this policy is mainly directed, and their political 
spokesmen, are likely to offer severe political resist- 
ance to the consistent implementation of this policy 
through organised disruptive competitive bidding 
for foodgrains in the .nandis or a campaign against 
various aspects of this policy and creating confusion 
in the public mind. 

All this resistance will have to be put down with 
firm political actioa, both persuasive and deterrent. 
And if the democratic and progressive political 
parties are able to unite even broadly on the con- 
sistent implementation of this policy and to work 
for it steadfastly, the apparently large political base 
of reactionary and retrogressive parties like the 
Swatantra and the Jan Sangh may soon begin to 
evaporate. 
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REMINISCENT OF PLATO'S IDEALS 


‘BASIC PROBLEM IN INDIA AND ITS SOLUTION’ by D. B. ROY; Stockists: Kitab 
Ghar, 13, Lady Hardinge Road, New Delhi-1; Price: Rs. 3.50, $1 or 7s. 


RI D. B. Roy in this book has 
made a down to earth analy- 
sis of the major problems faced 
by the country, and has focused 
attention on the palpable defects 
and unsuitability of the solutions 
being pursued at present. It also 
emphasizes the need for relegating 
to the background theless impor- 
tant and controversial subjects 
like the language problem which 
prevent the ushering in of a 
proper atmosphere in which and 
in which alone the lot of the 
masses could improve. 

Unlike many other works of 
this nature, this concise book 
resorts as little as possible to 
statistical charts and tabular 
statements which, it has often 
been found, are at best approxi- 
mations and occasionally tend to 
mislead. 

While, it is doubtful if the 
suggestion of the writer that 
Sanskrit should be made 
the national language would 
find either acceptance in this 
country or would be practical to 
implement there is no mistaking 
the sincerity with which the idea 
is put forth, the simple truth 
being that Sanskrit from which 
practically all the Indian langu- 
ages have borrowed extensively, 
is as such the mother tongue of 
no section of the country so that 
while familiarity with it should 
enable an easy adoption of the 
language, the fact that it is no- 
body’s exclusive preserve will 
keep prejudices away. 

_ The book is devoted mainly 
to the economic scene, its ills and 
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solutions. The main point that 
the author seeks to emphasize 
is that the Indian economy is too 
dependent on a good monsoon 
and a continuous flow of foreign 
exchange. Since both these fac- 
tors are unpredictable we should 
do away with this dependence. 
An allout attempt should be made 
to tap all water resources in the 
country and we ‘should plan for 
full employment by mainly con- 
centrating on engaging more and 
more persons in building canals, 
digging wells and reclaiming 
waste lands. This would increase 
food production on the one hand 
and reduce the dependence on 
foreign capital so necessary for 
the development of industries. 
In fact industrialisation should 
have only a secondary place in 
India where a large number of 
people are still living in villages 
and with means well below the 
minimum required for sustenance. 

Till the basic needs of the 
people viz., food clothing, shelter 
and education, are satisfied, any 
grandiose attempt at industriali- 
sation would only result in un- 
leashing monopolistic tendencies 
and a steep rise in prices. 

The author has no hesitation 
in recommending heavy taxation 
on consumption of luxuries and 
some of the so called necessities 
of life which are actually in the 
nature of luxuries. He also re- 
commends standardization of the 
consumer goods so that there is 
no scope for price discrimination. 
Whatever capital is released 
through a restraint on consump- 


tion would be available for deve- 
lopment of our basic needs which 
do not involve any foreign ex- 
change component. The author 
would not for a moment counte- 
nance the claim that some of the 
luxury items like fans for ins- 
tance, are made entirely in India. 
His searchlight probes such tall 
claims and he convincingly argues 
that the power generating plants 
and the non-ferrous metal and 
special steel which are not fabri- 
cated in India, will all constitute 
a drain on our foreign exchange. 
The book also makes a passing 
reference to maintaining high 
moral codes and respect for 
knowledge and exaltation of men 
of learning to the highest posi- 


tions, all ideas reminiscent of 
Plato’s ideals. 
The book should prove a 


success with those eager to 
eschew narrow minded and un- 
necessarily sophisticated western 
ideas which are wholly unsuitable 
im the Indian conditions. 

—Srini 
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Do You Know ? 
THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


holds the FIRST PLACE in per capita World’s Book Production Figures for 1966 
No. of books published 

per head of the population : 6.1 

No. of titles : 5,310 

No. of copies : 105 million 

Average edition : 19.800 copies 


Figures for 1966 in 
some main branches 


Fictions : 944 titles 
: in 18 million copies 
Technology : 504 titles 

in 3 million copies 
Children’s literature : 476 titles 


in 13 million copies 


To know more about this land of books read 


DEMOCRATIC GERMANY 
{lustrated English 
Fortnightly 


SAMAJBADI GERMANY 
Iltustrated Hindi 
Fortnightly 


TATHYA PATRIKA 
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monthly 
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Ilustrated Marathi 
monthly 


PUTHIYA GERMANY 
Hlustrated Tamil 
monthly 


Yearly subscription for each : RS. 2.00 


L =, published by 
A By TRADE REPRESENTATION OF 
Ww Wy THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
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‘safe landings for 
supersonic aircraft... 
on Dunlop jet tyres 


« 


As an IAF supersonic fighter touches down, Dunlop jet tyres, made in India, 
take the shock of landing and help the pilot to stop within the limits of safety. 4 
Ever since the first aeroplane to come to India landed 
on Dunlop tyres, India’s airmen and Dunlop have 
flown together to reach new heights. Dunlop was 
the first to manufacture aero tyres in India. In 1953, 
Dunlop successfully met a new challenge: making 
tyres for jets. And today, IAF aircraft, including 
the famous Gnats and Hunters and the new 
supersonic fighters like HF 24 are equipped with 
Dunlop jet tyres. Civil aviation. 
too, has been developing fas 
and Dunlop manufacture. 
tyres for almost every 
kind of aircraft 

flying in the 
indian skies. 
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No government can afford to ignore the urges of the common 
people. After all, democracy has its basis on those very urges and 


if any government flouts them, it is pushed aside and other governments 
take it over. 


Donate Generously 


to 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU MEMORIAL FUND 


Space donated by a well-wisher 
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FOR A NATIONAL CRUSADE 


[E has taken a whole series of communal outrages 
to shake the Government as well as all the demo- 
cratic political parties out of their wonted complacen- 
cy. That the recent outbreaks of organised com- 
munal violence have caused widespread concern for 
the future of the secular democracy the people of 
India have given themselves was clear from the 
rounds of discussions held in the Capital in the past 
ten days. 

There can be no doubt that the growth of the 
communal forces in recent years is directly attribu- 
table to the encouragement they have received at the 
_ hands of political parties which theoritecally at any 
rate subscribe to the concept of secular democracy. 
Hardly any party can claim to be free of guilt in 
this respect. 

Therefore it is that the self-righteous pose struck 
by Sri V.C. Shukla at the parliamentarians’ conven- 
tion is highly objectionable. He sought to find 
fault with the Leftist Opposition parties for forging 
alliances with communal parties and groups in order 
to keep the Congress out of power, and made out 
that this alone was responsible for the eruption of 
communal violence in: different parts of the country. 
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He glossed over the fact that his own party, the 
Congress, contains a large number of communal 
elements who are hand in glove with the very parties 
and groups whom he has publicly condemned. It is 
no secret that the Jan Sangh, the RSS and other 
communal groupings have repeatedly received en- 
couragement at the hands of the Congress Govern- 
ments at the Centre and in the States. Congressmen 
in power have never displayed towards the commu- 
nal organisations tbe same kind of determination 
and ruthlessness they have shownin dealing with 
parties and groups fighting for radical socio-econo- 
mic programmes and measures. 

It cannot be denied that in the period immediate- 
ly before and after the Fourth General Election the 
parties of the Left did assist the communal organisa- 
tions to strengthen themselves by entering into coali- 
tion with them for sharing power in some of the 
States. The overpowering desire to keep the Cong- 
ress out of Office in accordance with the popular 
mandate led to the dangers inherent in such unholy 
alliances being overlooked for the time being. But 
soon enough many of the Leftist parties realised the 
nature of the situation that had developed as a re- 
sult. They found that the communal organisations 
were engaged in strengthening their sinister hold on 
the administrative apparatus. While they did not 
find it easy to wriggle out of coalition commitments, 
it must be said in fairness that many of them did not 
hesitate to condemn the communal bodies by name 
for their role in organising and encouraging com- 
munal disturbances. 

The question today is not one of apportioning 
blame; if that were so, the party with the sorriest 
record will undoubtedly be found to be the Congress 
which enjoyed a monopoly of power for twenty long 
years without being able to curb communalism in the 
least. It is not only communal forces that flourished 
under Congress rule but also caste and regional 
chauvinistic elements. They were able to grow to 
present dimensions entirely because of the patronage 
available from the highest quarters in the Congress 
Party and the administration. It is absurd to blame 
twelve-month-old political alliances for the cancerous 
growths which had been nurtured for years before 
these alliances were even dreamt of. 

That the Congress has given direct or indirect 
encouragement to narrow, divisive forces is demons- 
trated clearly by what Harijans in Andhra Pradesh, 
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a Congress-administered State, bave been suffering. 
The caste arrogance of a Congress Minister in that 
State has led to his making the most disgraceful re- 
marks about Harijans as a class and about journa- 
lists who had exposed the organised terror against 
helpless Harijans in farflung villages of that State. 
The only healthy sign is that a large number of Con- 
ressmen, including MPs, have openly expressed their 
horror and shame at such conduct. If Sri Shukla’s 
claims about the Congress being sincere in seeking to 
end communalism, casteism and such other concepts 
which divide the people and lead to the oppression of 
large numbers of Indian citizens, is to be taken to be 
true, the first step is to rid the Congress of elements 
which are openly engaged in politics of this variety. 
One may be sure that this calls for a major purge in 
the party. 

However, it is a good augury that all the major 
democratic parties are now turning their attention to 
this single biggest problem. Various remedies have 
been suggested, including provision of employment 
Opportunities. scrutiny of textbooks and the educatio- 
nal system as a whole to prevent their misuse for 
spreading communal poison, efforts for greater social 
contacts between the different communities at vari- 
ous levels, and so on. The very fact that such sug- 
gestions have to be made in the twentyfirst year of 
freedom shows the callous neglect of the country‘s 
most burning problem by all the major political 
parties over all these years, 

At least now, when it is clear to everyone that 
the very basis of Indian democracy is under attack, 
perhaps with the connivance of some foreign power 
or powers, there should be a concerted effort on the 
part of all parties and organisations which believe in 
the establishment of a secular State based on econo- 
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mic equality to fight communal, caste and other divi- 
sive forces determinedly at all levels. Sucha crusade 
is not going to be a walk-over victory. It is ominous 
that the Jan Sangh executive has aiready come out 
with a condemnation of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee’s belated call for a stand ugainst communal 
violence. 

Reorganisation of the National Integration Coun- 
cil may indeed be necessary, but iz would be foolish 
to imagine that this kind of organisation at the top 
can put an end to the problem. It has to be remem- 
bered that communal] and caste forces are none other 
than entrenched financial and landed interests at the 
local level in both urban and rural areas. They 
have to be fought at that tevel first. This 
means that every democratic party should organise 
its local units as volunteer corps whose members 
will be ready for the ultimate sacrifice if need be in 
defence of the right of every Indian citizen to live in 
peace and security and pursue his avocation unmo- 
lested. Al democratic, secular parties have to for- 
get their political rivalry while dealing with this pro- 
blem and join hands at the village and district levels 
in the common endeavour. 

The education system certainly nas to be totally 
reoriented so that children are not taught falsehoods 
capable of nurturing fratricidal hatred. Better edu- 
cation and greater job opportunities will give the 
minorities and the backward classes a sense of self- 
confidence and equality. If such an effort is not 
made from now on, the oppressed sections of the 
population will be left at the mercy of communal 
and caste pogrom-organisers. This is the grim 
prospect that the leaders of the different political 
parties as 'well as educationists and others in public 
life must bear in mind, 


Fes two brief spells—the first 

after the death of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and the second after the 
demise of Lal Bahadur Shastri— 
the office of Congress President 
appeared to have assumed a signi- 
ficance it never possessed in all 
the years since 1947. 

On the first occasion 
the strains in the party leadership 
made up of power-hungry incom- 
patibles was papered over by the 
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BEHIND THAT GRIN 


deceptive “consensus” formula 
which handled by the Congress 
President brought to the helm at 
the Centre the least controversial 
of the aspirants. On the second 
Occasion, however, the consensus 
trick did not work, and the desir- 
ed result had to be Managed in 
other ways. But on each occasion, 
the moment the choice of 
leader was made, the Congress 
President, Jacking a firm grip on 


the organisation and the stature 
required to deal with the power- 
ful lobbies within it and in the 
administration, had to retire in- 
to relative obscurity and rage in 
private over his helplessness. 
During that period however 
the Congress had at its helm a 
man not given to melodramatic 
public posturing, and this enabled 
the party to maintain the pretence 
of solidarity, And at least in the 
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initial stages of Sri Kamaraj’s ste- 
wardship, the party’s Right-wing 
had to lie low; except for the ir- 
repressible Sri S.K. Patil few dar- 
ed to speak in public of possible 
alliance with parties like the Swa- 
tantra and the Jana Sangh. Later 
on, however, Sri Kamaraj had to 
back out of his commitment to 
have the Congress function as a 
“constructive opposition” in the 
States where it had lost power to 
non-Congress coalitions. He had 
infact to give tacit support to 
attempts to bring about the col- 
lapse of non-Congress regimes, 
especially those in which the pro- 
gressive parties were in a domi-. 
nant position, It became clear 
that Congress policy in such mat- 
ters did not have to have the 
full concurrence of ‘the nominal 
head of the party; it was decided 
by others, and the Congress Presi- 
dent had to lump it, even if he 
had mental reservations. i 
After Sri Kamaraj came Sri 
Nijalingappa, and the position of 
the manipulators at the levers of 
power became much easier, 
Many in top positions found that 
it was not easy to make a total 
puppet of Sri Kamara), although 
he was capable of making com- 
promises on essentials in order to 
maintain the pretence of party 
unity and keep the main strings 
ja his own -hands. Sri Kamaraj 
had to go not because he fought 
for progressive measures OF radi- 
cal programmes but because cer- 
tain persons in power at the Cen- 
tre could not establish “‘commu- 
nication” with him. The choice 
of Sri Nijalingappa as his succes- 
sor was a Natural corollary to 
these developments. : 
Sri Nijalingappa, whose dis- 
tinguishing feature is a perma- 
nent grin, was no doubt associa- 
ted in a vague way, with national 
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politics but had never occupied- 


any position of importance.in the 
national set-up of the party. His 
personality had been safely merg- 
ed in the near-anonymity of the 
Syndicate; of course he was never 
an important quantity even in the 
Syndicate, for others took the 
decisions for him. He was not 
very eager to take over as Con- 
gress President especially after 
what had happened to a much 
stronger man; another reason for 
the reluctance was that he feared 
losing his grip over the adminis- 
tration in Mysore. Hence the 
violation of an accepted practice 
and his clinging on tenaciously to 
both offices in the hope that one 
of his satellites can warm the 
chair of Chief Minister for him 


till he gets thrown out of Con-. 


gress Presidentship at a future 
date. Of course life’s equations do 
not always work out that way, 
as many have learnt to their cost. 

Why did those wielding power 
at the Centre as also the most 
powerful of the State bosses of 
the Congress plump for Sri 
Nijalingappa in preference to 
anyone else? The reason cannot 
be very flattering to the present 
Congress President. It is that he 
is not committed to any radical 
position and can be a pliable tool 
in the hands of those competent 
to make use of him. If he now 
goes about the country fulminat- 
ing against the Communists in 
particular and the progressive sec- 
tions in general, it must be pre- 
sumed that he is merely carrying 
out the bebests of those who 
installed him in office. It is 
indeed doubtful if he understands 
the full longterm implications of 
the many things he says whtn- 
ever he gets half a chance to hold 
forth. 

A former Congress leader who 


was till very recently very close 
to Sri Nijalingappa and under- 
stands him better than most 
others, told a friend some days 
back not to be surprised at the 
Congress Presidents strange 
public utterances, nor take these 


_ seriously, for “he can never make 


up his mind on any question of 
importance and is given to saying 
the first thing that comes into his 
head at a given moment”. When 
one surveys Sri Nijalingappa’s 
cascade of words ever since he 
was elevated to all-India “leader- 
ship” less than four months back 
asa result of a whole series of 
fortuitous circumstances, the 
truth of this assessment becomes 
obvious. Another way of saying 
the same thing would perhaps be 
that the present Congress Presi- 
dent truly reflects the present 
state of the party he heads—a 
party that lacks character, direc- 
tion and purpose, a party that 
has to make up for its fatal 
deficiencies by resort to worn-out 
cliches and platitudes and fondly 
hope that the people . will con- 
tinue to be dupes, a party that 
has constantly tolook out for 
scapegoats and handy bogeys to 
keep public attention diverted 
from both the economic chaos 
created by it over two decades 
and the process of disintegration 
that has overtaken the party. At 
the same time, the dominant 
Right-wing wants to make use of 
this process of disintegration to 
eliminate radical elements from 
the party and merge the rump’ 
with parties: like the Swatantra 
and Jana Sangh so as to establish 
a full-fledged reactionary pro- 
capitalist regime in. the country. 
Sir Nijalingappa’s attacks on the 
Communist Parties and the Left 
generally have to be viewed in the 
light of these developments. Even 
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if he himself does fiot mean what ` 


he says, itis clear that those at 
whose behest he speaks do mean 
what he says. 

After the Fourth General 
Election, when several non- 
Congress Governments came into 
existence, the Congress, sobered 
by the electoral rout, appeared 
reconciled to the new situation. 
The then Congress President in 
fact called upon his party men to 
play the role of a “constructive 
opposition” and not to attempt 
to “topple” the non-Congress 
Ministries. Machinations at the 
top, he felt, would not restore 
popular faith; this could be 
achieved only by reorganising the 
party at the grass-roots level. 
Whether Sri Kamaraj meant this 
advice seriously or not, few of 
the power-hungry politicians in 
the party took it seriously. 
Although many senior Congress 
leaders echoed Sri Kamaraj’s 
sentiments in public and glibly 
promised the fullest cooperation 
to the non-Congress Ministries, 
the attempts to bring the latter 
down by making use of the 
Governors and by misapplication 
of the Constitution began in 
right earnest before long. The 
topplers could not push Sri 
Kamaraj to the extent needed; 
he preferred to go about it at his 
own leisurely pace, and this did not 
suit the dominant factions at the 
top. Sri Kamaraj had to step 
down not because hehad too 
much compunction about Opera- 
tion Topple but because he 
would not operate entirely on the 
pattern drawn up for him. This 
is the significance of Sri Nijalin- 
gappa’s choice as Congress 
President. 

It is inthis background that 
Sri Nijalingappa’s numerous 
observations in the last four 
months have to be understood. 
The Hyderabad Congress Session, 
which marked his inauguration as 
the chief of the sagging party, 
was also a turning point from 
the half-hearted anti-UF policies 
of the Congress to the deter- 
mined bid to regain power direc- 
tly or indirectly in all States by 
all available means. Hydera- 
bad indeed marked the Congress 
decision not to get recon- 
ciled to the popular verdict 
against its 20-year rule but to 
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defy the verdict. The presiden- 
tial address at the session did 
‘contain references to reorganisa- 
tion of.the party and refurbish- 
ing of its “image” but these were 
merely in the nature of conces- 
sions to the progressive sections 
which were vocal enough to hold 
momentary attention by demand- 
ing that the lessons of the elec- 
toral rout be learnt and the 10- 
point programme implemented. 
At least Sri Kamaraj sincerely 
thought for a time after the 
debacle in February 1967 that 
reorganisation and honest rede- 
dication to ideology were 
urgently needed; but soon 
enough he found that he was no 
match for those whose intention 
was only to use the Congress for 
their own nefarious ends. 


Sri Nijanappa did not suffer 
from any such handicap; he came 


in at the behest of the very ele- 
ments who plotted Sri Kamaraj’s 
ouster and he was fully aware of 
the kind of role he was required 
to play. Also, he knew that if 
he did not play the game accord- 
ing to the rules laid down by the 
powers that be, he would share 
the fate of his predecessor and 
would be reduced to nullity both 
as a “national leader” and as a 
manipulator in his own State. 


From the start therefore Sri 
Nijalingappa carefully avoided 
Sri Kamaraj’s costly mistakes. 
While Sri Kamaraj began his 
career as Congress President by 
calling upon all progressive 
groups and individuals who 
had left the party to come back 
to the fold and strengthen his 
hands, Sri Nijalingappa began 
with a vitriolic attack on Leftists, 
clubbing Communists and com- 
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As soon as Sri Nijalingappa was prevailed upon to agree to be | 
Congress President, his admirers in the Mysore PCC brought out 
a booklet humorously titled Thoughts of Sri Nijalingappa. The 
Thoughts are arranged in alphabetical order, starting with “advice” 
ending with “youth”. Between these two are packed in ‘6 small 
pages a world of wisdom that should put Marcus Aurelius and Mao 
Tse-tung to shame. 


a 


The most striking piece is perhaps the gem on “age”. Sri Nijalin- 
gappa says: “I should like to fix the maximum age even for politi- 
cians to serve, and I for one have already made known that my pre- 
sent-term is the last one.” The “present term’ referred to his Chief 
Ministership which in the normal course should end in i972. Sri 
Nijalingappa is now 67. Thus the proper age of retirement fora poli- 
tician is 7[—that is, if in 1972 Sri Nijalingappa feels worn out, Lest 
there should he any illusions on this score, he says, under the decep- 
tive heading “vegetarian”: “Though 65 years old, I work likes a 
young man of 30, because 1 am careful about my food.” 


Sri Nijalingappa tells his colleagues in the party that “it is not 
the people who have failed the Congress, but it is the Congressinct 
who have failed to do better.’ And, “I have no hesitation in aʻlmit- 
ting that we have lost touch with the people, their thoughts and their 
aspirations.” Those who are amazed at the constant grin adorning } 
the Congress President’s face, occasionally changing into a guffaw, 
should realize that it is all part of his philosophy, for he says: “Face 
the world with a smile and never frown at anyone. That is the best 
way to solve one’s problems. .. including, presumably, the choice | 
of a successor in Mysore who will hold the fort for Sri Nijalingappa } 
during the period he lasts as Congress President. 








— 








The ungrammatical wisdom contained in “Thoughts” has since } 
been elevated to national status. The first, and perhaps the lengthicst, | 
instalment was the Presidential address at Hyderabad in carly 
January. g 
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munalists together. 

From the Hyderabad presiden- 
tial address down to the present, 
this has been the running theme 
of his speeches and public siate- 
ments. His predecessor did 
recognize the inherent weaknesses 
in the non-Congress United 
Fronts but was in no hurry to 
take advantage of these; Sri Ni- 
jalingappa made the shortcom- 
ings of the United Fronts, real as 
well as imaginary, the spring- 
board for the campaign to reins- 
tal the Congress in power wher- 
ever it had been pushed into the 
wilderness. The manner in which 
the State’ Governor had been 
made use of and the Constitution 
reduced to a mockery in West 
Bengal set the tone for the new 
approach which Sri Nijalingappa 
symbolised. Only the utterly 
naive would have been taken in 
by his pious declaration that 
“if the Governments in Ben- 
gal and Bihar had gone out of 
office, it was not due to any 
attempt on the part of the Con- 
gress but because of their own 
weaknesses, since they could not 
pull together on account of the 
different political and economic 
ideologies of the parties.” Every 
citizen who follows the affairs of 
of the Congress knows only too 
well that the non-Congress Uni- 
ted Fronts were not made up of 
more disparate elements and 
ideological opposites than the 
Congress embraced within the 
fold of a single organisation. 

Echoing Sri Patil, Sri Nija- 
lingappa has been talking of par- 
ties “which believe in democracy, 
democratic set-up and funda- 
mental rights of citizens.” 
There can be no doubt that 
the two persons have the 
same kind of Rightwing alliances 
in view, since the Congress Presi- 
dent has unequivocally ruled out 
any understanding with forces 
with a clear Leftist ideology and 
a conscious mass base. He has 
also been talking of a ‘“‘two- 
party” system with the Congress 
and a “democratic opposition” 
as the only contenders for power. 
In other words, like Sri Patil and 
company, Sri Nijalingappa wants 
two Rightist reactionary combina- 
tions to be all-powerful in the 
country, and the Left, nowhere 
in the picture. His frequent refe- 
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rences toa ban on the Commu- 
nist Parties has to be understood 
in this‘context. It must also be 
noted that Sri Nijalingappa is 
not firm when talking about com- 
munal parties; at his recent press 
conference in the Capital, in the 
relaxing atmosphere Of the Press 
Club, he hummed and hawed 
when specific questions were put’ 
to him about the communal Orga- 
nisations with which some of his 
colleagues in the Congress have 
close ties. 

What Sri Nijalingappa meant 
precisely by saying that he did 
not rule out the Congress joining 
a coalition with other parties even 
at the Centre must be clear from 
the foregoing. Like Sri Patil, 
the Congress President wants the 
Congress, probably to enter into 
open alliance with the Swa- 
tantra and if possible with 
the Jana Sangh at the Centre. 
This will help push the 
remaining Left-inclined indi- 
viduals and groups out of the 
Congress to be labelled Commu- 
nists and dealt with on that basis. 
That in pursuing this line the 
Congress will not feel in any way 
inhibited was also made clear 
when Sri Nijalingappa propoun- 
ded the thesis that his and his 
party’s approach to political pro- 
blems would differ from situation 
to situation on the basis of 
“merit” and “necessity.” That 
about covers the whole gamut 
from the propping up of puppet 
minority governments to full- 





scale alliance with reactionary 
parties. 

The Rightwing in the Con- 
gress will strain all its nerves to 
keep Sri Nijalingappa at the head 
of the organisation as long as 
possible for the simple reason 

- that it has at last found a dep- 
endable tool for its machinations. 
But rank and file Congressmen 
surely. have no reason to feel 
enthused. What the Congress 
needs today, if it is to re-establish 
‘close contact with the masses and 


j serve them honestly, is a princi- 


pled leadership which will en- 
deavour to keep the vessel to the 
course charted by Gandhi and 
Nehru. 

And this precisely is what, Sri 
Nijalingappa and those installed 
him in office cannot, and do not 
want to, provide. All that they want 
is the disintegration of the party 
and the simultaneous liquidation 
of the parties of the Left, so that 
vested interests may reign sup- 
reme. That this is. an empty 
dream will not occur to them till 
the Leftist parties wake up to the 
danger and forge unity among 
themselves to meet the onslaught. 

Sri Nijalingappa may on the 
surface appear to be no more 
than a clown, but it is well to 
remember that the clowning is 
inspired by interests hostile to the 
common people. If this is under- 
stood, the rest should become 
clear. 


—C.N. Chitta Ranjan. 
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Marxism and Alienation 
` K. DAMODARAN 


Ou of the most important contributions of Karl 
Marx to social science was his philosophical 
analysis of human activity. Unlike his predecessors, 
Marx studied man concretely as the actual living 
man labouring under definite historical and social 
conditions. 

Man lives by labour and labours in order to live. 
Labour is the active relatedness of man to nature, 
Man acts on nature, shapes it by his skill and imagi- 
nation, transforms it and adapts it to his goals, gives 
it a form with his own life activity and in this pro- 
cess, awakens his senses, develops his physical and 
mental powers and thus makes himself. He produces 
material, intellectual and artistic goods which serve 
to satisfy his varied needs not in isolation, but in 
society. He cooperates with his fellowmen, creates 
social institutions to suit his needs, transforms social 
conditions and formulates spiritual values in order to 
live better. 

Birds and animals, too, live and act. 
birds and animals, man acts on 
nature and in society on the basis of 
his consciousness. Marx wrote: 

“A spider conducts operations 
that resemble those of a weaver and 
a bee puts to shame many an archi- 
tect in the construction of her cells. 
But what distinguishes the worst 
architect from the best of the 
bees is this, that the architect raises his structure 
in imagination before he erects it in reality. At the 
end of every labour process, we get a result that 
already existed in the imagination of the labourer at 
its commencement.” (Karl Marx Capital Vol I) 

Through the process- of labour man objectifies 
his creative power and transfers a part of his own 
being into the object he creates. He embodies his 
idea and imagination in the products of his labour. 
Marx calls this process the objectification of man’s 
labour. Man actualises his ideas and abilities 
through objectification in the products of his activity. 
The objectified labour in the form of material and 
intellectual values is then used by him to sustain 
himself and build up his personality. In other 
words, objectification is followed by subjectification. 
It is through this double process of objectification 
and subjectification, that is, by drawing out someth- 
ing out of himself and drawing in something to him- 
self that man creates himself. 


But unlike 


the 


Marx. 
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Thus, objectification of Jabour is the basis of 
man’s existence in society irrespective of the diffe- 
rences in social systems. Man’s essence is his 
ability to give expression to his creative powers in 
his work. He expresses himself through labour.’ 
“It is precisely in working on the world of objects”, 
Marx observed, “that man first genuinely proves 
himself to be a generic being”. (Karl Marx: Econo- 
mic and Philosophic Manuscripts, p 75). But under con- 
ditions of social division of labour and private owner- 
ship of the means of production, work ceases to bea 
means through which the worker expresses his crea- 
tive powers. It becomes enslaved labour, a means of 
livelihood for the worker and a means of enrichment 
for the property-owner. The producer has no con- 
trol over his products. 

Under capitalism, for example, neither the means 
of work nor the products of work belong to the 
worker. This means that in the process of labour 
man does not belong to himself but to another. He 
creates wealth, but it is not his, He 
is deprived of the world of objects 
created by himself through his own 
labour. His creations which contain 
part of his essence are alienated 
from him and becomes the pro- 
perty of his master who employs 
him and purchases his labour 
power. Thus, “the realisation of 
labour making into a reality, appears as a loss 
of reality to the worker; objectification appears as 
estrangement, as alienation”. (bid) 

Alienation is the process in which the objectifica- 
tion of labour, the material and intellectual pro- 
ducts of human activity, divorce themselves from 
and function independently of their producers and 
even Operate against their intentions and interests. 
Marx explains: “The worker puts his life into the 
object, and his life then belongs no longer to himself 
but to the object. The greater his activity, there- 
fore, the less he possesses. What is embodied in 
the product of his labouris no longer his own. The 
greater this product is, therefore, the more he is 
diminished. The alienation of the worker in his 
product means not only that his labour becomes an 
object, assumes an external existence, but that it 
exists independently outside himself and alien to 
him, and that it stands opposed to him as an 
autonomous power. The life which he has given 
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to the object sets itself against him as an alien and 
hostile force.” (ibid, p 70) 

f From this it is clear that every objectification is 
not alienation. Whena man builds a house for 
himself, or grows vegetables in his own garden for 

` his own use, or writes a poem, or engages himself 
in painting for his own joy there is no alienation, 
but fulfilment. It is only under certain historical 
and social circumstances that the objectified creations 
of humanlabour are alienated from their creators. 
Man is the creator of circumstances, but alienation 
makes him a victim of circumstances and reduces 
him to a miserable position. a: 

Marx observed that under capitalism ene 
tion of capital went hand in hand with the accumula- 
tion of misery for the working class. Misery here 
meant not merely poverty, unemployment, dismissal, 
wage-cut and other forms of deterioration in the 
economic conditions of the worker. It meant human 
‘misery in all its aspects; for “drudgery, slavery, 
savagery and moral decline are the lot of the very 
class which creates its own product in the form: of 
capital” . 


Maslin in Fable 


The worker enriches the world by his labour 
which saps his strength. But the more riches he 
creates, the more impoverished and miserable 
he becomes. Thus,’ “labour certainly produ- 
ces marvels for the rich, but it produces priva- 
tion for the worker. It produces palaces—but for 
the worker, hovels. It produces beauty—but for 
the worker, deformity. It replaces labour by machi- 
nery but it casts some of the workers back into a 
barbarous kind of work and turns the others into 
. machines, It produces intelligence but also stupi- 
dity and cretinism for the workers.” (ibid, p 71) 
Marx sought the source of this misery in alienation. 

‘Map, through his physical and intellectual activi- 
ties, creates wonders on earth. He makes magnifi- 
cent discoveries in science and technology which 
increase his power.over nature. But under conditions 
of alienation, the more powerful the scientific and 
, technological progress, the more powerless man 
becomes in the control and direction of his social 
existence. Like the magician in the fable, he unlea- 
shes demons whom heis unable to control. The 
most outstanding example of alienation in present- 
day society is manifested in the creation of the 
nuclear bomb. The splitting of the atom helps to 
establish a new era in the conquest of nature.’ But 
the results of this great discovery are now thre- 
atening mankind with total destruction. Man be- 
comes a victim of his own creation. 

Alienation takes place not only in the field of 
material products of labour, but also in the social, 
political, religious and cultural spheres. Ideas, 
institutions and intellectual creations are the objec- 
tifications of man’s inherent powers and potentiali- 
ties. But once created, they too attain an autono- 
mous existence, confront tan as hostile forces and 
begin to rule over him, instead of being ruled by him. 
Man becomes subordinated to his own creation in 
every field. Take religion, for instance. Man pro- 
jects his own essential personal attributes on to a 
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supernatural being and than worships it. In the 
political sphere man creates the state to maintain 
the security of social structure; but it acts as an 
organ of violence and physical coercion against 
himself. He creates the bureaucracy in order to 
manage social affairs properly. It, too rules over 
him instead of being ruled by him. He creates 
political parties and political leaders and then find 
himself compelled to obey them. 
Alienation is manifested not only in the product 
of labour; but in labour itself, Labour becomes 
something external to the worker. . It neither belongs 
to him nor depends on him. Thus, he loses con- 
trol not only over what he creates but over himself. 
Work loses its human-significance, because it is no 
niore a medium for the fulfilment of life; but a 
means of livelihood. It ceases to bea part of the 
worker’s nature and “consequently, he does not 
affirm himself in his work, but denies himself, has a 
feeling of misery rather than well-being, does not 
develop freely his mental and physical energies, but 
is physically exhausted and mentally debased.” (ibid) 
According to Marx, humanity manifests itself 
only when labour becomes a voluntary and creative 
activity which gives a meaning and a purpose to 
man’s life. Alienation degrades man to the level of 
a means to an end and denies him the opportunity to . 
fulfil himself in meaningful labour. His labour becomes 
forced labour, the labour of a man in bondage, not 
that ofa free man. It gives him neither joy nor satis- 
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faction. It becomes a drudgery and a burden. Man 
therefore, feels unhappy at work and “as soon as no 
physical compulsion exists labour is shunned like a 
plague”, because “‘it confiscates every atom of free- 
dom both in bodily and intellectual activity’. Thus 
in the act of production man experiences “activity 
as suffering, strength as powerlessness, creation as 
emasculation.” . 
Marx was concerned not merely with the poverty 
„or the economic exploitation of the worker, but 
above all with the loss of human freedom. With- 
out freedom man is reduced to the state of an animal. 
“The animal”, Marx ‘observed, “produces only 
under the domination of immediate physical needs, 
while man produces even when he is free from physi- 
cal needs, and produces freely for the first time when 
free from these needs.” (ibid, p 88) 


Man’s Generic Essence 


Labour becomes human labour only when it is 
freed of compulsion and of direct immediate reces- 
sity. Man becomes free only when he begins to 
control the conditions of his own existence, when 
the product of his labour no longer remains outside 
of life, but becomes re-integrated into it and when 
labour becomes the purposeful expression of his 

‘physical and mental powers. For Marx, man’s 
generic essence consists in the purposefulness of 
human labour, Free, conscious, purposeful activity 
is the specifically human characteristic or what is 
called “man’s species character” that distinguishes 
him from the animal. Alienation turns his species 
character, his generic human essence, into a means 
for his individual existence and separates him from 

- his own universal being. Thus man is alienated not 

only from his labour and the products of his labour 
but also from his “generic being,’ from his 

universal human essence, that is, from himself as a 

social man. 

This self-alienation of man necessarily involves 
alienation of man from man. “In general,” Marx 
wrote, “the statement that manis alienated from 
his species life means that each man is alienated 
from others, and thateach of the others is likewise 
alienated from human life.” (ibid) The alienated 
man has no sense of belonging, no sense of unity 
with his fellowmen or with himself. He is con- 
stantly perturbed by recession, inflation and un- 
employment and a concern for his future. His life 
is tossed about by the fluctuations of an impersonal 
market controlled by the heartless machanism of 
competition and a wooden bureaucracy. 

Therefore, in spite of the immense development 
of science and technology and the unprecedented 
growth of giant industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments, he is unhappy and miserable. He con- 
fronts himself as a stranger in the midst of his own 
creations. He feels lonely and dejected. A sense 
of pessimism and hopelessness is fostered in him 
. by social and political forces beyond his control. 
This increasing feeling of estrangement from self, 
and from the world at large is the prime source of 
human misery and degradation and of the conflicts 
and revolts in modern society. 

Alienation ‘afflicts all classes and social strata. 
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Not only the exploited worker, but the exploiter 
himself is alienated from society and from himself. 
The capitalist who sees the workers as parts of 
a machine fears them when they organise a union 
or launcha struggle for higher wages. He sees 
other capitalists as his rivals in competition and 
the consumers as objects to be cheated. Everybody 
sees everybody else as a rival or an enemy to be 
pulled down or a thing to be used. 

Capitalism reduces everything to a commodity. 
Man’s physical and intellectual creations, his ideas 
and talents, his labour-power, he himself—every- 
thing is for sale in an impersonal and fluctuating 
market. Everybody confronts everybody else as a 
seller or buyer of a commodity. The personal 
human relationship between man and man is dis- 
torted and turned into a relationship between things, 
The more saleable things one has, the richer one 
is. All human values are vitiated and sacrificed at 
the altar of profit. Honesty is identified with posi- 
tion and status in society, and truth , hypocracy. 
The value of man is measured by his possessions, 
bis wealth, his bank balance. Money becomes the 
mark of personality, the pursuit of which is con- 
sidered as the highest aim in life. Money can buy 
everything. The extent of the power of money 
becomes the extent of man’s power, the extent of 
his individuality. “It transforms fidelity into 
infidelity, love into hate, hate into love, virtue into 
vice, vice into virtue, servant into master, master into 
servant, idiocy into intelligence and intelligence into 
idiocy.” (ibid, p 141) Thus money becomes the 
essence of man’s existence, an essence dominating 
man. He becomes powerless before the currency 
of paper he himself created and he bows before it. 

This, however, is not the real essence of man. 
Real human nature strives for cooperation, love, 
comradeship and human relations between man and 
man. “Assume man to be man”, Marx wrote, “and 
his relationship to the world to be a human one: 
Then you can exchange love only for love, trust for 
trust, etc. Ifyou want to exercise influence over 
other people, you must be a person with a stimulat- 
ing and encouraging effect on other people. Every- 
one of your relations to man and to nature must be 
a specific expression, corresponding to the object of 
your will, of your real individual life. If you love 
without evoking love in return—that is, if your 
loving as loving does not produce reciprocal love, 
if through a living expression of yourself as a loving 
person you do not make yourself a loved person, 
then your love is important—a misfortune.” (ibid) 


Effect of Private Property 


But under conditions of private property, ex- 
ploitation and class-antagonism, man is alienated 
from his ture nature and human relations are 
vitiated and dehumanized. Ownership is the only 
link between man and man. An object is considered 
one’s Own only when one has physical possession of 
it. This selfish acquisitive spirit of man which is 
regarded as the driving force of society, represents 
the alienation of all human senses. “Private pro- 
perty,” Marx wrote, “has made us so stupid and 
one sided that an object is ours only if we own it”. 
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(ibid p 106) The person who is thus dominated by the 
sense of owing is not capable of enjoying the world 
in its real form, in its richness and beauty. The 
dealer of precious stones, for example, is enamoured 
only of its exchange value and not ofits real quality 
and intrinsic beauty. Such a man, is in fact, 
reduced to.a state of poverty, because, as Marx put 
it, “he is excluded from true property, because his 
property excludes other people.” 

Many humanists and even idealist thinkers have 
tried to find joy in sharing wealth. “Thvaktena bhun- 
jitha’’, (find your enjoyment in renunciation) exhort- 
ed the Isa Upanishad, “ma gradhah kaspasviddhanam”’ 
(do not covet what belongs to others), Mahatma 
Gandhi interpreted and tried to practise this principle 
as aparigraha, non-possession. 
further and tried to find out the source of covetous- 
ness, greed and avarice. He sought it in the concept 


of alienation. He discovered that the root of all, 


forms of alienation which impoverished man, split 
his personality and robbed him of his humanity lay 
not in ideas or the inherent nature of :man, but in 
the concrete conditions of life. 


Work-Process 


Certain writers are of the view that alienation 
has its source in industrialisation and technology and 
that it is inevitable in any industrialised society. If 
that is so there is no escape from it unless man is 
able to turn the clock back and return to a pre-in- 
dustrial society. On the other hand, certain Mar- 
xist scholars have expressed the view that it is the 
consequences of private property in the means of 
production and that it would disappear with the 
abolition of private ownership. Such a simplifica- 
tion is obviously wrong. For Marx himself has 
made it clear that “though private property appears 
to be the source, the cause of alienated labour, it 
is really its consequence,” (ibid, p 80) and that it is 
only later that the relationship between private pro- 
perty and alienated labour becomes reciprocal. In 
other words, alienation engenders private property 
which in its turn engenders and fosters alienation. 
Thus, according to Marx, the roots of alienation lie 
not in industrialisation or private ownership in the 
means of production, but in the work-process and 
division of labour which pave the way for private 
ownership. ` 

This means that there was a period when there 
was no alienation. Primitive man, for instance, was 
not alienated. He was always a part of the herd. 
Allthe products created by the community were 
owned in common. “The savage in his cave—a 
natural element which freely offers itself for his use 
and protection—feels himself no more a stranger, or 


’ rather feels himself to be just as much at home as a 


fish in water”. (ibid, p 125) But with the emergence 
of the division of labour and private property, social 
life was stratified, labour lost its character of being 
an expression of human essence and man came to 
be alienated from his creations and his fellow-men. 
Ever since the break-up of primitive tribal commu- 
nism and the division of society into classes, man 
has been drifting further and further away from 
spontaneousand free human relationships. The ad- 
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But Marx went. 


vent of civilization was accompanied by the perver- 
sion of the natural brotherhood of all men and erec- 
tion of artificial social barriers between man and 
nature and between man and man. Every increase 
in the creative powers of man was accompanied by 
an increase in alienation. Under feudalism the 
earth is alienated from man and the serf is a mere 
adjunct of the land. Hence, “the domination of the 
land as an alien power over man is already inherent 
in feudal landed property” (ibid. p 61) 

Thus, alienation is not a modern phenomenon. 
It existed in earlier epochs also. But it never as- 
sumed such dreadful and all-peryading from as it 
does in our own epoch. Never before has mankind 
been threatened with such total extinction as in this 
nuclear age. i 

From this it becomes clear that alienation is not 
a problem of human nature or human labour as 
such, and that objectification of labour assumes the 
aspects of alienation only under specific historical 
and social conditions. When these conditions are 
changed, alienation also disappears and the objecti- 
fied creations begin to function in harmony with the 
intentions and inclinations of their creators. 

Marx wrote not only about the alienation of man 


from the product of his labour, from other men and’ 


from his own self, but also about the possibility of 
the abolition of all forms of alienation and the crea- 
tion of atruly human society. He not only ana- 
lysed and exposed the inhuman nature of the system 
of private property in which man, the creator of all 
values, experiences a sense of depersonalisation and 
loss of the human essence, but also explained the 
methods of eliminating the barriers to man’s full deve- 
lopment. He realised that it was possible “to or- 
ganise the empirical world in such a manner that 
man experiences init the truly human, achieves his 
true individuality”. (Karl Marx: The Holy Family) 
He called for the transformation of man living in the 
world of alienation into a real man, a total man, un- 
fettered by economic, political, religious or ideolo- 
gical forms of alienation. This was possible only by 
changing the existing conditions of society and creat- 
ing new conditions in which man acted in perfect 
harmony with his own needs, inclinations and inten- 
tions, and in which the actual man became the real 
man, the universal, human man. . 


Spiritual and Material Relations 


But unlike many other humanist philosophers who 
believed that man could be elevated and ennobled 
merely by rational education and propaganda, Marx 
declared that man’s spiritual development was in- 
separable from material relations of production and 
that man would be sublimated and transformed into 
a fully human being only by changing and humanis- 
ing the existing socio-economic realities through re- 
volutionary action. He aimed at the abolition of the 
existing capitalist order of society and the creation 
of a new society in which man recovers himself and 
finds the realisation of his true self in his relations 
with others. 

Marx raised his voice against capitalism not 
merely because it exploited and oppressed the worker 


a 


economically, but because it dehumanized both the a 
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worker and the capitalist and converted the relations 
between men into relations between things. He 
wrote: “The emancipation of society from private 
property, from servitude, takes the political form of 
the emancipation of the workers; not in the sense that 
only the latter’s emancipation is involved, but because 
this emancipation includes the emancipation of huma- 
nity as a whole. For all human servitude is involved in 
the relation of the worker to production and all types 
of servitude are only modifications or consequences of 
this relation.” (Karl Marx: Capital, Vol I, p 396) In 
other words, abolition of the capitalist ownership of 
the means of production Jeading to the establishment 
of a communist society was necessary for the full de- 
velopment of man. Marx visualised communism as 
the “positive transcendance of private property, of 
human self-alienation, and therefore as the actual 
appropriation of human nature through and for 
man.” “Communism”, he wrote, “is man’s return 
to himself as a social man, that is, man who is at last 
human, a complete return, conscious of the whole 
wealth of previous development’. This return of 
man to man, his self-realisation, becomes possible 
only when he emancipates himself from all forms of 
alienation. 


Modern Theoreticians 


Some modern theoreticians of Marxism consider 
that alienation is typical of capitalism only and that 
it will disappear with the replacement of private 
ownership in the means of production by collective 
ownership. According to the Soviet philosopher, 
Shishkin, for example, “human alienation is un- 
known to the economy of socialism”, because “it is 
not man who exists for production, but production 
for man”, and because the socialist state is a govern: 
ment “of the people, by the people, for the people.” 
(A.F. Shishkin in Problems of Philosophers, 1965 Nol) 

Shishkin admits that the state is an organ of 
compulsion in socialist society, but according to him 
“the existence of a force of compulsion does not in 
itself mean to alienation of man”. He asserts: 

“Thus neither references to the Socialist State, nor 
to the Socialist organisation and discipline, nor to 
the presence of division of labour under conditions 
of socialism prove the existence of alienation, in as 
much as the domination of blind social forces over 
man does not exist under socialism.” (ibid) 

Predrag Vranicki of Yugoslavia, on the other 
hand, asserts that “contrary to the thesis of the 
superfluity of the problem of alienation under socia- 
lism, we must advance the thesis in the most decisive 
manner possible that the problem of alienation is the 
central problem of socialism.” (Eric Fromm (Ed); 
Socialist Humanism, London, 1967, p 282) ` 

Adam Schaff, the Polish philosopher, also testifies 
to the existence of alienation in socialist countries. 
According to him, “socialism has not completely 
overcome any one of the known “forms of alienation 
not even the economic one” (Marxism Today, Feb- 
ruary 1967). This is quite understandable; for socia 
lism is not built in a vacuum but with human and 
material resources which are already in existence. It 
inherits from capitalism not only science, technology, 
art and literature, but also many forms of alienation 
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such as commodity, money,‘class, party, nation, state 
and bureaucracy which appear to be more powerful 
than people themselves. Schaff cites a number of 
factors that engender alienation in socialist countries: 
the state and the bureaucracy which still continue to 
exist; the uneven distribution. of decision-making 
(the power to make political and administrative de- 
cisions being concentrated within a narrow social 
circle); the continued division of society into classes; 
the social-division of labour and the attendant diffe- 
rentiation in individual skills and educational stan- 
dards; the differences between town and country; the 
inequalities in distribution of income; and so on. 

Marx viewed the abolition of capitalist private 
ownership of the means of production and the esta- 
blishment of socialism as the first step towards the 
elimination of all forms of alienation. But the 
establishment of a socialist order of society docs not 
immediately and automatically solve the various 
economic, political, religious, national and psycho- 
logical problems confronting man. The struggle 
against alienation and for the realisation of the real 
human man is thus a complicated, historical process 
full of conflicts and contradictions. 

Socialism, for Marx, is the first phase of Com- 
munisn in which the survivals of capitalism are gra- 
dually overcome, productive forces are further de- 
veloped, education and culture are expanded and the 
relationship between man and man is characterised 
by the final withering away of the state as a power 
over man, distribution of products on the basis of 
“from each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his needs and the flowering of true social and 
human relationships into a free association of equals 
in which the development of the individual is the 
essential condition for the development of society. 


Maturity of Man 


Under socialism the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries have developed their productive 
powers enormously. The development of science 
and technology, education and culture has accom- 
panied the development of material production, The 
problems of food, employment, housing and health 
have been solved toa large extent. These are cer- 
tainly great achievements of socialism. But these 
in themselves are not socialism, for increases in 
industrial and agricultural production and achieve- 
ments in science and culture are possible even in 
capitalist countries. The chief characteristics of 
socialism is the reorganisation of society in such a 
way that human relationships are no more distorted 
as under capitalism into relationships between 
things. The victory of socialism depends not only 
on the success of economic planning and the rise in 
living standards, but mainly on the maturity of 
human beings who are conscious of their duties and 
responsibilities and who begin to feel that they are 
inalienable parts of a broader human community. 

Marx envisaged the necessity of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in the first phase of communism, 
but this was never conceived as a permanent pheno- 
menon., The building of socialism involves the 
gradual disintegration of the dictatorship and other 
political and economic institutions necessitated by 
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the revolutionary transformation of capitalist 
society. New human relationships based on broader 
and broader democracy and more and more personal 
freedom enabling the people to exert an ever-increas- 
ing influence on the direction of social affairs and 
the organisation of their own life become an inevit- 
able necessity. 
Thus the withering away of the state begins in the 
“socialist phase itself. If does not, however, mean 


the abolition of the various functions of the state 


all at once, but only their gradual dissolution one 
after another. For example, the necessity of main- 
taining and even strengthening of the armed forces 
aslong as imperialism and the consequent inter- 
national antagonisms exist in the world, cannot be 
-underestimated. But at the same time the state can 
afford to wither away as far as its functions in the 
economy, poiltics and culture with in the country are 
concerned. 

The Russian Socialist Revolution which cul- 
minated in the establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat was the result of the active participa- 
tion of millions of revolutionary people. According 
to Lenin the dictatorship of the proletariat was a 
form of “direct democracy” which involved the 
active and direct participation of the masses of the 
people in formulating policies and making decisions 
for the building of socialism. The restrictions and 
curtailment of freedom for the exploiting classes and 
the necessary precautions against all attempts at 
counter-revolution had to be accompanied by the 
broadening of democracy and the transformation of 
the people into real makers of society. 

This, however, was not how the socialist system 
developed in the Soviet Union. Under conditions 
of capitalist encirclement and of the backwardness 
of the economy, the state inthe Soviet Union 
became more and moré powerful and functioned as 
the main driving force behind the development of 
socialist economy and culture. Far from withering 
away, the state. and the bureaucracy with its 
hierarchy of status and special privileges continued 

- to existand became moreand more strengthened. 
It inevitably interfered with the freedom of the 
individual in almost all the spheres of human life 
not only in economic and political fields but also in 

` the fields of science, philosophy, literature and art. 


` Stalin’s Approach 


Stalin propounded the fantastic theory that the 
more socialism developed the more the class war 
intensified and the more the ‘necessity to strengthen 
the state. Armed with this theory an impersonal 
bureaucratic machinery imposed its decisions on 
every citizen and operated as an alien hostile force 
on him. In other words, various forms of alienation 
which existed in Tsarist Russia were retained and 
fortified in the Soviet system -instead of being 
weakened and finally abolished. This was the basis 
on which Stalinism developed. The cult of pèr- 
sonality was the manifestation of bureaucracy in its 
most ostranged form. i 

Bureaucratism in the Soviet Union was not simp- 
ly “a typical by product of Stalin’s personality cult” 
ı as George Lukacs suggested (The Meaning of Con- 
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temporary Realism, p 132). On the contrary, it was 
the creator of Stalinism; for it was on the basis of 
and through bureaucratism that Stalin’s personality 
cult operated and developed. The inhuman atroci- 
ties and cruelties perpetrated on thousands of the best 
sons and daughters of the Soviet Union were not 
simply the results of the disgusting aberrations of an 
egoistic and ambitious individual. They were pos- 
sible only in the absence of a broad institutionalised 
socialist democracy with an impartial judicial system 
and other provisions safeguarding the liberties of the 
individual. 


There was a tendency among Marxists to belittle - 


the value of democracy and to explain away the er- 
rors of the Stalinist period as deviations from and 
violation of the Leninist norms of the state and 
party life, or as the exclusive personal traits and 


characteristics of Stalin. But there was no satis- 


factory answer to the question why such deviations 
arose or how such personal traits developed in a 
socialist society. Now, however, it is being realised, 
as Adam Schaff put it, that “it was a question. of 
much more essential matters” and that “it was the 
activity of some social machanisms which produced 
Stalin”. i 


Return of Man 


The main characteristic of the “social mechanisms 
which produced Stalin” consisted ia the fact under 


them the people had no democratic rights and insti- ` 


tutional guarantees necessary to safeguard their per- 
sonal liberties.. Freedom from exploitation is only 
one aspect of the freedom of the individual and not 
a substitute to the freedom of man to control the 
conditions of his own existence and to attain self- 
realisation without any outside interference or coer- 
cion, without any kind of alienation to torment him. 
Thus it becomes clear that alienation will not 
disappear with the mere abolition of the private 
ownership of the means of production and the re- 
placement of the bourgeois state by a state of the 
working people. It will disappear only when a state- 
less, classless, bureaucracy-less society of free men 
comes into existence and facilitates “the return of 
man” as a truly human mam, as a social man. ` 
Recently, however, there‘has been a perceptible 
change in some of the countries of socialism. The 


Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and the subsequent developments have | 


created the conditions for the elimination of the 
harmful effects of the cult of personality. There has 
been an increasing awareness of the necessity to 
reconcile the economic ‘programme Of ‘socialism with 
high spiritual values based on individual freedo 
and human dignity. ` 
The problem of the alienated man in capitalist 
countries is' different. Itis true that the abolition 
of private property in the means of production will 
not automatically and at once bring about an end 
of all forms of alienation. Nevertheless, it is the 
indispensable first step towards the gradual emanci- 
pation of man from alienation. The struggle against 
alienation and for the development of human 
personality, therefore, takes the form of the struggle 
against capitalist exploitation and for socialism. 
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Need for 


K BRusicuov's famous report 
exposing the cult of person- 
ality of Stalin, delivered to a 
secret session of the 20th Congress 
of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (CPSU) created a 
very big sensation throughout the 
world. Anti-communists of all 
hues thought that the Report 
would be a weapon in their hands 
to discredit communism. Com- 
munists were shocked by the 
revelations made by the Report, 
by the excesses committed in the 
USSR under Stalin in violation 
of socialist democracy and legality 
as well as by the way in which 
inner-party democracy was sup- 
pressed in the CPSU. 

Communists were ‘however 
sure that by overcoming all that 
which led to these negative 
features in the first ever socialist 
country in the world, appeal of 
Communism would become still 
more powerful. Communists also 
felt sure that similar mistakes 
made in other socialist countries 
would also be rectified very soon. 
Communists repudiated very 
strongly—and no doubt correctly 
—that the evils brought to light 
by the Khruschov Report were 
essential concomitant of the 
socialist. system. They rightly 
asserted that the same in fact 
represented deviations from 
principles of socialism, of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Some Communist Parties and 
many individual Communists, 
however, felt that “the Report” 
only laid bare the disease and 
that it did not even seek to 
discover its causes. Such Com- 
munists felt that it was necessary 
to go into the matter more deeply. 
They wanted a conclusion to be 
reached about steps that would 
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Democracy Under Socialism 
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minimise, if not eliminate, 
altogether chances of such 
phenomenon raising its ugly head 
again. Others, agreeing with the 
Report, felt that the personality 
cult itself was the root cause of 
the trouble, that greater alertness 
onthe part of Communists not 
to allow suppression of inner- 
party democracy—strict adherence 
to principles of the party organi- 
sation by all including the tallest 
leader—alone could be the gua- 
rantee. 

Not much time has passed 
since the Khruschov Report came 
to light and the phenomenon of 
personality cult was hotly debated 
throughout the world. Notwith- 
standing that, recent events in 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
situation in China and certain 
happenings even inside the USSR, 
demand that the issues involved 
be raised again and re-discussed. 

Suppression of inner-party 
democracy in China has been 
more complete than was the case 
in USSR. Viclations of socialist 
democracy and legality too have 
been of graver order. During 
Stalin’s regime individual Com- 
munists were victimised, sent to 
jail and even hanged and shot for 
differing with Stalin. Ia China, 
with the help of teen-agers 
named Red Guards, mass terror 
was Organised and war has been 
declared throughout the country 
against the Communist Party 
itself. Mao’s cult of personality 
has been fully pressed into service 
for all this and much worse. Of 
course, all this is being opposed 
by many leaders of the Commu- 
nist Party of China, many orga- 
nisations of the party and by the 
working class. That goes to the 
great credit of the Chinese 


Communists and the working 
class of China. 

In the Soviet Union Stalin’s 
cult of personality could be 
exposed and fought after Stalin’s 
death. In China Mao's cult is 
being fought while Mao is still 
alive and is himself leading his 
forces. Part of the credit must 
also go to Khrushchov’s Report 
and the shaking it gave to the 
Communists all over the world. 
The other dark side of the 
Chinese situation is the fact that 
healthy forces of the Communist 
Party of China have not yet been 
able to defeat Mao’s anti-Marxist 
and anti-Communist policies or 
to dislodge him and his group 
from the helm of affairs. 

Full facts regarding recent 
happenings in Czechoslovakia 
leading to forced resignation of 
Novotny and election of Gen. 
Svoboda as the new President 
are not yet known. It seems 
that the development is a healthy 
one and is likely to lead to greater 
socialist democracy in Czechoslo- 
vakia Overcoming sOme Negative 
features, The way it has been 
brought about goes to the credit 
of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia; once again, credit 
must also go for this to Khrush- 
chov’s Report and the fresh 
thinking amongst Communists 
that resulted from it. 

The other side of the story is 
the obvious fact that the change 
was successfully resisted by the 
out-of-tune old guards for quite 
long and asa last desperate bid 
to hold on, the armed forces 
were sought to be used to assure 
a particular outcome of the 
political discussions. 

Recent student 
Poland appear to 


strikes in 
have been 
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broken by police which entered 
the campus. The explanation 
that Zionists were behind it does 
not appear to be fully satisfactory 
and certainly cannot justify the 
way it was broken. ‘The Polish 
Government itself admitted that 
some of the grievances of the 
students were justified. 

In USSR, the recent trial and 
conviction of three writers have 
raised some doubts as to whether 
the negative features that deve- 
loped under Stalin have comp- 
letely disappeared 


“The Question 
The question that is posed by 


all that has been said above, is- 


this: Is exposure of the person- 
ality cult enough for ensuring 
full unfolding of socialist democ- 
racy and for guaranteeing socialist 
legality in socialist countries? I 
do not think anyone can say Yes, 
in reply to this question. If all 
_ including the tallest leaders 
strictly adhere to principles of 
party organisation and inner-party 
democracy, everything can work 
out well. But this is an ideal and 


not a realistic position. We have. 


seen how when the tallest leader 
himself goes wrong and does not 
hesitate to use his prestige as well 
as the state power to force his 
will on the people, on the state 
and on the party, the constitution 
of that party becomes the first 
casuality. It happened in the 
USSR and it has also happened 
in China. 
in future may not go through 
exactly the same experience but 
on a bigger or smaller scale, the 
problem can arise. 

It is high time therefore that 
the international Communist 
movement should seriously ponder 
about.steps which should be taken 
to prevent socialist legality and 
democracy being undermined in 
socialist countries. 

Let us first take the question 
of principles of party organi- 
sation. 

In capitalist countries in which 
Communist Parties are struggling 
to come to power, the process of 
discovery of mistakes in policies, 
corrections etc is helped not only 
by criticism and self-criticism 
inside the party, by inner-party 
discussions but also by friendly 
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Every socialist country, 


open criticism of friendly groups 
and individuals as well as by 
hostile and even prejudiced criti- 
cism Of hostile people. 
Communists who, have 
occupied such official positions 
as president of a local body, a 
place in some State Cabinet, etc. 
in a country like India, will 
easily recognise the truth of the 


„assertion that even hostile, pre- 


judiced criticism of hostile ele- 
ments helps to improve our work, 
to avoid pitfalls, to be alert. 


In a socialist country in 
which Communists are in power, 
in which there is -no opposition 
party, which has only one party, 
open criticism from others—cous- 
tructive or prejudiced—is not 
there. The only safeguard against 
likely errors—even serious 
ones—against one or the other 
leader losing his head and going 
wrong using his prestige as well 
as whatever state-power he is in 
a position to command to force 
his will at his level, is inner- 
party discussions and criticism 
and self-criticism within the party. 
These are effective weapons but 
have their limitations. 


Tt will be helpful if constitu- 
tions of the Communist Parties in 
socialist countries were to permit 
and encourage open, public dis- 
cussion on differences regarding 
all important policy matters and 
if such open discussions were to 
take place actually. That would 
not only drawinto political dis- 
cussions non-party intellectuals 
and other prominent individuals 
and non-party masses.’ That 
would also enable more effective 
participation by party ranks than 


is possible in an _ inner-party 


discussion. 


Change Necessary 


At present differences even on 
major policy questions at best 
get decided inside the highest 
body of the Party by majority 
and minority, and even party 
ranks are not informed about 
the same except when an inner- 
party discussion is allowed or 
when a Party Congress takes 
place. Some change in this case 
of well established ruling Com- 
munist Parties appears desirable 
and even Necessary. 


“ One likely objection would be 


that this would be contrary to 
Leninist principles of party 
Organisation, which have been 
tested and found correct. Princi- 
ples of party organisation have 
to take into account the con- 
crete historical situation. What 
might be correct and absolutely 
necessary for a party fighting to 
seize power or to defend itself 
against unjust. overthrown class 
enemies, may not be correct or 
necessary for a party which has 
been in power for years and has 
had sufficient time to consolidate 
the rule of the working class. 
Let. us take one concrete 
instance. It is generally known 
that inside the Central Committee 
of the CPSU, Molotov had 
serious differences on matters’ of 
policy and put forward an 
alternative thesis. What harm 
would have been done ifa dis- 
cussion on it were carried on 
openly and publicly ? On the 
contrary, it would have done 
considerable good. Surely the 
people of the USSR are mature 
enough and would have rejected 
what was wrong and grown 
maturer in the process. Any 
grain of truth in Molotov’s 
thesis might have proved useful 
and. helpful. 


Critical Examination Needed 
In any case, democracy as 


` 


well as inner-party democracy 


requires that rank and file mem- 
bers of the party as also non- 
party masses should be able to 
critically examine the policies in 
the light of their experience. 
This would be possible if clash 
of opposite opinions takes place 


openly. In a society with hostile . 


classes and hence hostile parties, 
this clash inevitably takes place 
continuously. In a 
society like that of USSR with 
only one party in existence 
special and new measures have to 
be devised. It would be wrong 
to stick to forms of party 
organisation as  unchangable 
dogmas. 


Another likely objection 


would be that such open discus- 


sion would help the enemy, the 
imperialist powers. As far as 
state secrets of military nature are 
concerned, no one will suggest 


- (Continued on Page 38) 
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Tagore For Today 


On May 8, 1968 falls the 108th birth anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore. To 
mark the occasion, Mainstream publishes herebelow some passages from Tagore’s 
writings in Bengali, touching on some of the burning questions facing the nation today. 
The passages are translated from original Bengali by Kshitish Roy. 


I 


rose who exclude the world in order to focus 
attention on India alone, do not see India in a 
correct perspective. Similarly, those who take a 
fragment of India and not the whole of it to be 
their main concern, fail to imbibe the Indian spirit. 
Such partial vision prevents our acceptance ofa 
concept of unity which is broader, deeper and 
nobler than mere political propinquity. True unity 
cannot be anything other than what basically holds 
the human world together. That unity has to be 
one of the hearts and minds. Today in India we 
have need to realise that such spiritual unity is far 
greater than political unity—for, when hearts meet 
in accord, India may send out its invitation to the 
rest of the world. But, unfortunately for us, our 
present system of education is such that it retards 
the emergence of a true Indian spirit. We have yet 
to come unto ourselves and achieve our Swaraj of 
the spirit. Today, the principal aim of our seats 
of learning should be to invite Hindus, Buddhists, 
Jains, Moslems, Sikhs, Parsis and Christians of India 
to a great feast of the mind where they can all join 
together in a common pursuit of Truth, instead of 
helping their students to pick up a smatter of 
English, do 4 few sums and learn a little science. 
We have to bring our fingers together and fold our 
hands in order to give as well as to receive. If the 
fingers remain separate how can we give what is to 
be given and take whatever is to be received? But, 
once our national mind collects itself and becomes 
integrated, it will be possible for us to receive in 
truth as also to give in truth. 


Vidya-Samavaya (Unity of Education), 1919 
ii 


Ov can hardly lay the foundation of some mighty 
structure on a site which is not firm or substantial 
enough. Pressed into a corner one may try to 
circumvent oneself and try and achieve some object 
through sheer self-deception. In such a confounded 


state of mind, he may cheat his left hand so that the 
right might bring him some gain. Although we may 
not confess to the knowledge, we are all privy to the 
fact that our striving for political unity is based on 
the shaky foundation of an unreal nationhood. 
We deliberately shut our eyes to this insubstantial 
basis on which we have decided to erect the monu- 
ment of our nation’s glory. Instead, we point with 
pride to the mass of material we have piled up at 
the building-site. If the site is unsoled and weak, 
mere piling up of building material on it is not 
going to turn it into reinforced concrete. Rather 
will it cave in and give way on account of the very 
weight of the superstructure. The Hindu-Moslem 
conflict which has flared up after the removal of the 
temporary prop and scaffolding of Khilafat, isa 
glaring instance. If there was rot in the roots how 
can one expect the tree to have a healthy and 
fruitful growth? Those who are impatient of such 
criticism lose no time in laying the blame at the 
door of the third party, which, they point out is not 
only alien but also inimical to our Indian aspira- 
tions. It is these enemies with whom we are 
surrounded on all sides, who drive a wedge between 
our two communities. Therefore the fault lies with 
them and not with us. Earlier on, we Hindus and 
Moslems lived at peace with one another, side by 
side, etc. etc. Our Sastras say that bad times, 
maleficent planets and diseases are always on the 
look-out for loop-holes which are made by our 
sins and transgressions. Once they infiltrate there 
is no knowing what disasters might visit us. To 
decry the aggression from outside and to indulge 
and nurse our own failings is, to my mind, the 
worst danger of all. 


Samasya (The Problem) 1923 
m 


WEEN my religion tells me: ‘Make friends with the 
Moslem’, I shall accept the injunction without 
demur or argument, in the same way as | accept 
the simple statement of the oceans being there for 
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ages and aeons. But when my religion forbids me 


to partake of food touched by a Moslem, I mast - 


ask the question—why not? Whereas the ocean is 
an enduring truth which will go on existing, why 
should I regard acurafe of water as abiding and 
sacroscant? Whether to keep the water within the 
curafe or throw it away isa matter which is to be 
adjudged with the help of logic. If you tell me that 





The Nemesis 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


I 


ye? UR brethren you have treated with disrespect. 
You have denied them their simple human rights. 

You have made them stand and wait before you, 

and not given them a place in your affection. 

You must share with them all, their ignominy. 


il 


You have made of your neighbour an untouchable. 
You have offended that of God to every man. 

If famine visits your land—like the wrath of God, 
You shall have to break your crumbs with the poorest. 
You must share with them all, their ignominy. 


mM 


From your high seat you have cast them down. 
With them was overthrown all your power. 

There it grovels in the dust of the depressed 

If you must save yourself, descend to their depth. 
You must share with them all, their ignominy. 


IV 


Those you trample underfoot, drag you down. 
Further backward they recede, the less you advance. 
Shut off the light of knowledge from them 

and a blind wall separates you from their well-being. 
You must share with them all, their ignominy. 


v 


Long has your nation’s shame weighed you down, 
But you refuse still to worship the God in man 
Bend your.head of pride for a while 

and behold Him in the dust where the lowliest lie, 
You must share with them all, their ignominy. 


VI 


Do you not see the courier of death at your door, 
ready to brand his stigma on the highest brow? 
If in arrogance you shun your fellow-men 

and remain withdrawn in your selfish vaunt, 
then, in the ashes of a vast cremation pyre, 

You shall share with them all, their ignominy. 


Translated by Kshitish Roy from the original Bengali 
poem, HEY MOR DURBHAGA DESH 














such matters are beyond the pale of logic or 
independent judgment, then I must face up to such 
a Sastric injunction, and say that those who accept 
without judgment things that come well within the 
purview of the logic of reason are liable for casti- 
gation by that God Dhiyo yo nah pracodayat, who 
has endowed humankind with rationality. These 
persons stand in greater awe of the priests than of 
the very God in the temple. And by so doing they 
do not hesitate in committing’ sacrilege. There are 
areas of life where reasoning and commonsense 
must have their play. One such area is man’s 
relationship with his brother-man. Here sheer logic 
dictates good neighbourliness for the sake of national 
unity. To have our vision clouded in this regard 
is certainly to suffer an impediment. 


Samasya (The Problem) 1923 


IV 


Some there are amongst us who would complacently 

close their eyes to reality and speak with simple 
conviction that once we get hold of the reins of our 
country, everything will become easy. Or, in other 
words, they seek the excuse of shifting the burden 
to other shoulders so that they may not have to 
undergo strain themselves. This attitude deserves 
to be examined a little more closely. Let us assume 
that after the round-table conference we shall have 
self-government. But between making over and 
taking over charge there is bound to be a fairly 
long transition period. The tenure of Civil Service 
is bound to be prolonged for some time. But Civil 
Service in the new regime will be like a wolf 
wounded, and, therefore, bearing a grudge. He is 
bound to be somewhat short of temper. During 
that period of transition he will consider it his 
duty to'underline the fact, in India and abroad, 
that with the slackening of the hold of the British 
Raj on the reins of government, anarchy and 
disorder will come forth out of their respective 
underground shelters like so many venomous 
snakes and will stand with raised hoods in the 
four corners of the country, ready to strike. With 
such a premise, they will ask for the verdict that 
India is totally unfit to rule itself. He would 
naturally feel inclined to have this view subscribed 
and admitted by our own people—so that they 
might say that the previous regime was so much 
the better. During those changing times our biggest 
blows will come from those cavernous depths of 
our heart where we sedulously nurse our propensities . 
of malice and jealousy against ourselves. Those will 
be the times of our most crucial trials and tribu- 
lations. We shall then stand before the bar of the 
world opinion. We must from now on prepare 
ourselves in every way against that eventuality—lest 
sheer foolhardiness and barbarity stain the pages on 
which our new history is to be written. 


Hindu Musalman, 1931 
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; African, Pétspective . 


The Agonising Transition 


fr is only ten years ago since 
what has become known as 
Africa’s Era of Independence 
began, with the advent of 
Nkrumah’s Ghana. This emer- 
gence of a people so long en- 
slaved and dominated by other 
nations aroused a warm, some- 
times a conscience-stricken, 
enthusiasm. A new day seemed 
to have dawned for Africa which, 
through its very sufferings, would 
give much of value to the rest of 
the world. The new African 
leaders were listened to with res- 
pect and their early attempts to 
establish Governments and socie- 
ties suited to their traditions and 
aspirations were watched with 
sympathetic admiration. 

All this has now drastically 
changed, A succession of coups, 
rivalling tribal divisions and 
corruption on ascale even the 
pessimists had not foreseen, has 
blighted the reputation of Africa. 
The bloody and 


M. Sipalo was a student 
of Delhi University from 
where he edited Resurgent 
Africa, the first journal ever 
published by African students 
in India. He joined nationalist 
politics in 1955 and soon be- 
came one of the most important 
leaders of the then Zambia 
African National Congress 
(1958-59). He is at present 
Minister for Agriculture in 
Dr Kenneth Kaunda’s Cabinet. 
This important contribution 
formed the basis of his address 
to the students of University 
of Zambia, April 4, 1968. 
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shambles of the Congo, the inter- 
necine struggle in Nigeria, and 
the fall of Nkrumah have filled the 
African air with serious dis- 
enchantment. 

Our critics now say, with 
reason, “we were right, the 
Africans are not ready to rule 
themselves”. More partisan cri- 
tics allege that the Africans will 
never be able to run their coun- 
tries at all in terms of Western 
democracy, Western values and 
Western efficiency. Indeed, the 
powerful growth of these views is 
clearly seen in the increasing 
support for Jan Smith and the 
Southern African racist regime. 
The bias of our present critics is 
as harmful for Africa as was the 
over-enthusiasm of ten years ago. 

This is a period of agonising 
transition for this turbulent con- 
tinent, where not only traditional 
beliefs are under pressure, but 
the newly minted principles on 
which Independence itself was 
founded only ten years ago are 
subject to question. All nations 
have passed through such periods, 
but none has been subjected to 
such pressures, none has been so 
harrassed by the lack of time as 
the new nations of Africa. 

“There is a devil somewhere 
in Africa’, so said President 
Nyerere at the close of a frus- 
trating third summit of the Or- 
ganisation of African Unity. Five 
years ago when the OAU was 
launched, Africa’s leaders were 
exuberant and brimful of confi- 
dence. Today, they are dispirit- 
ed, quarrelsome and lacking in 
confidence. This may not bea 


bad thing in itself for it is par 
of the process of growing up, 
andit is time Africa grew up. 
Part of the process of growing 
up is to discard illusions. 

Africa has been fed and has 

fed itself, on illusions for almost 
a decade, in which optimism was 
too often a substitute for policy, 
resolutions and conferences were 
too often a substitute for deci- 
sion-making and attacks on 
external enemies were not infre- 
quently an excuse for not facing 
up to unpalatable home truths. 
It is time Africa began to take 
responsibility for its own deci- 
sions without forever blaming the 
West or the East. Africa has 
imagined itself to be strong be- 
cause it has thought itself to be 
strong. It has enjoyed being 
courted by the West and the 
East. 
However, Africa has made 
the mistake of confusing the ex- 
tent to which its influence could 
be converted into real and actual 
power at the points where its own 
interests conflicted with those of 
the major power. 

So, the road from Africa’s 
world of illusions to a world of 
realities has been deeply rutted 
by disappointments, setbacks and 
frustrations, by military coups 
and counter coups, plots and 
counter plots, by unfulfilled econo- 
mic targets, mounting national in- 
debtedness, disappointing reuslts 
from aid programmes, and grow- 
ing imbalances of trade; by schools 
without enough qualified teachers, 
and children without schools, by 
land sparsely populated and 
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towns with too many landless 
peasants, by White supremacy 
regimes firmly embedded on 
African soil. The negative tally 
is dismally long even when set 
against by no means inconsi- 
derable positive achievements. 
Whichever way the balance is 
struck the inescapable reality is 
that Africa is still very far from 
achieving the kind of progress 
necessary to make an economic 
reality of its independence, fulfil 
the essential needs of its peoples 
and exercise power in interna- 
tional affairs. 

The fundamental reality fac- 
ing the Continent as it approaches 
the end of the colonial era is its 
economic weakness and Balka- 
nised condition. Over one-third 
of Africa’s total population lives 
in its three largest countries— 
Nigeria, Egypt and Ethiopia. 
Fewer than 180 million are divi- 


ded among the other 40 or so . 


states: an average of under four 
million to each country. Even 
this figure, however, is misleading 
since another third of the popu- 
lation lives in the second largest 
countries — Congo (Kinshasa), 
South Africa, Sudan, Algeria, 
Morocco, Tanzania, Kenya and 
Ghana. This leaves 90 million 
shared among the remaining 40 
countries, of which only 14 pos- 
sess populations ranging between 


three and six million. The rest - 


are all below a million each. 
Until Africa can succeed in 
establishing a new order 
capable of promoting effective 
economic and political coope- 
ration and of keeping intra- 
state disputes to managable 
proportions its future is uncer- 
tain. A common slogan in 
Africa today is “Now we must 
have economic independence.” 
`- This idea is natural enough and 
naturally said since the major 
reason why the people of Africa 
decided to seize political control 
over their countries is to lift the 
Continent out of its miserable 


poverty and the degradation of ` 


human dignity, to raise the stan- 
dard of living and provide ade- 
quate social and cultural facili- 
ties. To carry out this tremen- 
dous task requires a complete 
transformalion of the economy 
of the African countries. 

This ig'polves, in the main, 
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agrarian reform by way of chan- 
ges in land tenure, the reposses- 
sion by the State of their lands at 
present in foreign hands, the 
diversification of agriculture, the 
promotion of producer-coopera- 
tives, and an extension of scienti- 
fic farming methods; the ending 
of foreign control of finance and 
trade, the restoration of all means 
of production to the State and 
people, the building of a national 
industry. Unless the foreign 
grip on the economy is broken, 
no fundamental progress is possi- 
ble. You will draw Economic 
Plans, one after another, but the 
end result will be starvation in 
the midst of plenty. Money will 
continue to flow back to where it 
came from!” The wild goose has 
dived deep and beaten fast the 
weed and it would need an extre- 
mely clever dog to dive down 
and bring it up for our meal. 

An examination of the various 
African territories, both those 
still under direct colonial rule 
and those which have recently 
won their political independence, 
reveals that despite local differ- 
ences, there is a certain essential 
Similarity in the character of their 
economies. Itis true that inde- 
pendent states such as Guinea, 
Mali, Egypt, Tanzania and others 
are now making strenuous efforts 
to overcome their economic 
backwardness and to change the 
structure of their economies, 

Everywhere one travels in 
Africa, whether in the remaining 
colonial territories or in the newly 
independent States, one cannot 
help being struck by the signs on 
every hand of the disastrous ef- 
fects of the colonial system. In 
building, transport, agriculture, 
forestry, even frequently in the 


mines, there isa woeful lack of- 


machinery; the most common 
‘machine’ is the human body— 
hands, feet, shoulders, back and 
even head -being pressed into 
service to carry goods or work 
raw materials with the simplest 
of tools. Extreme poverty, disease, 
illiteracy and poor housing are 
the natural consequence of such 
an economic base. 

The pattern has been that 
African countries have been com- 
pelled by foreign economic 
power to save raw materials ap- 
pendages for Western industry 


and Western food consumption. 
Africa’s valuable mineral wealth, 
gold, diamonds, copper, iron ore, 
etc. as well as her food and.in- 
dustrial products have been 
shipped to the West for cohsum- 
ption by Western industry and 
trade. The African countries as 
a rule have had little industry of 
their own, Usually only the 
preliminary processing of raw 
materials has been done oni the 
spot, while the final industrial 
use of the material has been 
preserved for the metropolitan 
countries. 

As recently as January, 1961, 
the Economic Bulletin for Afri- 
ca, published by the UN Econo- 
mic and Social Committee, 


' pointed out that “the bulk of-- 


African trade is still conducted 
with present or former metro- 
politan countries, which means 
that... Western countrics still 
continue to dominate trade re- 
lations affecting the African Con- 
tinent. This type of trade is 
based on Africa selling cheap 
raw materials while buying hig- 
her-priced manufactured goods. 
This unfair price relationship 
means, in fact; that Africa is 
aiding the industrialisation of 
Western countries. 

A further UN Study (Econo- 
mic Problems, No 600,20 June 
1959) points out that the increase 
in prices of industrial goods and 
the decline in prices of raw 
materials represented aloss in 
import capacity for the under- 
developed countries of approxi- 
mately “the equivalent of six 
years of loans to developing 
countries by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on the basis of 
the 1956-57 prices.” > 

If the Western-countries which 
talk so much about “aid” to 
Africa were sincere, then there 
would beno need for loans or 
investments; all they would need 
would be to give Africa fair pri- 
ces for her raw materials and 
charge her fair prices for her 
manufactured goods. But this 
is the last the Western countries 
are prepared to do, unless forced 
todo so. To expect them to 
abandon this unfair price rela- 
tionship is like asking them to 
get off Africa’s back. That they 
will only do when pushed. This 
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push will demand an energetic 
challenge to be made to foreign 
monopolies and for their econo- 
mic power to be taken away. 

Experience already gained by 
the independent African States, 
as well as that of the indepen- 
dent States of Asia, shows that 
despite certain variations, all the 
States in trying to win economic 
independence and build up their 
economies can only make pro- 
gress by following certain princi- 
ples which we may call the laws 
of development for independent 
States. These laws include in- 
dustrialisation, agrarian reform, 
the creation of a state sector of 
the economy, economic planning, 
the expropriation of foreign 
enterpises, banking and trade 
and learning from the mistakes 
of socialist countries. 

The key to eradication of 
the old colonial pattern is in- 
dustrialisation. But not all in- 
dustrial development is indus- 
trialisation. The difference is 
important because industrial 
changes, which are in fact desi- 
gned to strengthen the grip of 
foreign control and to step up 
the robbery and exploitation of 
the country receiving the so-called 
“aid” under various financial 
and technical aid schemes. 

Throughout Africa, foreign 
powers have been sinking mil- 
lions of Kwacha to develop trans- 
port and communications. One 
- has only to travel in Aftica—or 
merely look at a map of the main 
railways—to realise how much 
effort is needed to provide Africa 
with adequate communication 
and transport. A look at Central 
Africa, for example makes clear 
that the crying need of this 
region is the development of 
rails and roadways which will 
connect one country with an- 
other. Up to now the main roads 
and railways have simply run 
from key centres of mineral 
production or market—assembly 
of cash crops down to the sea- 
ports, where foreign ships take 
these goods abroad for export to 
countries outside Africa. Surely 
the need is to open up our own 
hinterland by a network of trans- 
port systems, so as to help the 
growth of our economy. 

If the foreign powers have 
their way, the railways will 
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continue to run straight from 
valuable ore-bearing mountains 
down to the seaports, so that 
millions of tons of rich minerals 
can be shipped away to countries 
outside Africa, and the African 
landscape left derelict. 

This is happening, for exam- 

ple, with the rich iron ore in 
Liberia, in Mount Numbo on the 
Guinea border. The Liberian- 
American-Swedish Minerals Com- 
pany has invested K400 million 
to exploit this iron ore. To do 
this, this Company is building a 
200-mile railway and harbour 
installations in order to carry the 
ore away. 
Similarly, a four-nation group- 
ing of companies—MIFERMA 
(France, Britain, Italy and West 
Germany) is constructing a 400- 
mile railway from Mauretania’s 
rich high grade iron ore deposits 
at Fort Gourand down to the 
sea, at Port Etienne, where the 
harbour is being developed to 
take ships of up to 60,000 tons. 

Precisely the same kind of 
thing is happening in Swaziland, 
where an agreement with Japan 
will lead to the building of a new 
railway to take away the iron ore. 

Such developments bring no 
“aid” to Africa, nor will they 
assist her industrialisation. Real 
aid to Africa would consist in 
utilising this rich iron ore to 
establish iron and steel industries 
in Liberia, Guinea, Mauretania 
and Swaziland. The big foreign 
powers have no interest in doing 
this. Their sole concern is how 
much profit can they make—and 
how quickly. Some foreign 
economists call this robbery 
“aid” or “industrial development” 
or even “‘industrialisation.” 
Scientifically speaking, however, 
industrialisation means the 
construction of machines which 


can produce the means of 
production; that is to say, 
machines which can make 


machines and machine tools. so 
that a country can manufacture 
its own main requirements and 
not be dependent for them on 
some outside power. 

To produce its own machines 
a country needs a modern engi- 
neering industry, and this in its 
turn requires its base in an iron 
and steel industry, electric power 
and chemicals. It is a striking 


commentary on the record of the 
colonialists’ rule in Africa that 
no such industrialisation exists 
apart from the White dominated 
Republic of South Africa. That 
is why South Africa has a formi- 
dable economic base! 


But without industrialisation 
Africa cannot solve any of her 
problems. Industrialisation means 
farm machinery, electric power, 
fertilisers and insecticides which 
are necessary for modern agricul- 
ture. Industrialisation means 
machines for light industry, thus 
making possible an increased 
output of consumer guods Indus- 
trialisation means the creation of 
a skilled working class, an 
advance in education, technique 
and culture. Industrialisation 
leads to less heavy manual work, 
and, by raising productivity, 
makes possible higher wages, 
better conditions and shorter 
hours. Industrialisation makes 
possible modern methods for 
building more schools, and 
hospitals and the rapid large- 
scale construction of housing. 
Industrialisation will expand the 
national income and internal 
market, thus stimulating the all- 
round growth of the economy. 
Industrialisation will enable 
Africa to end her dependence on 
imperialism for machinery and 
spare parts, and to strengthen 
her national defences. 


Thus in every way industriali- 
sation will improve the lives of 
the African people all round and 
help to safeguard their new-won 
national independence and 
sovereignty. No wonder the 
imperialists are opposed to the 
industrialisation of Africa. 

Many foreign economists have 
tried to advance “theories? to 
justify a warped international 
division of labour, in which 
Africa concentrates on the pro- 
duction of minerals and agricul- 
tural goods, selling them cheaply 
abroad and importing manufac- 
tured goods and equipment at 
exorbitant prices. 


Thus, on Ghana’s indepen- 
dence, she exported cocoa-beans 
but imported cocoa products; 
exported timber but imported 
paper; exported palm-oil but 
imported soap. She even spent 
K10 million a year importing 
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sacks into which to load her 
cocoa. 

Tbis is the pattern throughout 
colonial and former colonial 
Africa. Itis said, for example, 
that when the Ducor Palace 
Hotel was constructed in Monro- 
via, every single item, apart from 
the local stone, had to be 
imported, right down .to the 
pails! i 

Most of the new African 
States have only been in existence 
a couple of years, some even less. 
One cannot therefore expect to 
see as yet any decisive change in 
the pattern of economy in these 
countries. Ina good number of 
African countries, industrialisa- 
tion is being increasingly seen as 
the main iever with which to 
overcome Africa’s economic 
backwardness. 

Whatever the method and 
specific steps are taken to curb 
foreign monopolies, there is no 
slogan or. procedure valid for 
every country under all circums- 
tances. The only valid stand- 
point is that the foreign econo- 
mic stronghold must be attacked, 
weakened and eventually turned 
into national property. Failure 
-to follow such a course can only 
menace the newly-won national 
sovereignty and delay the coun- 
try’s development. Once the 
new African States embark on 
Schemes of’ genuine economic 
development, steps against foreign 
monopolies become inevitable 
and even those governments in 
Africa which, at present, have no 
intention of moving against for- 
eign monopolies on their soil, 
will be compelled increasingly to 
do so by the logic of events. 

The workers and peasants of 
Africa expect in addition to 
democratic liberties, to receive 
increased benefits from the re- 
constructed economy which they 
are helping to expand. Sacrifices 
in the national interest they are 
prepared to make, but they can- 
not be expected to make all the 
sacrifices -while they see a new 
ruling class grabbing for itself all 
the privileges and pickings made 
possible by the labour of workers 
and peasants. Those who think 
in terms of large cars, K200,000 
mansions and “golden beds” 
should remember the lesson of re- 
cent event, the awakened people 
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of Africa will not lightly exchange 
their old rulers for new ones. 
The masses of Africa did not 
fight for independence in order 
to enable a small number of 
opportunists, petty bourgoisie and 
self-seekers to live in minority 
affluence while the majority of 
the masses live in public squalor. 

This brings us to consider the 
role of the political party in an 
under-developed country. Very 
often the party is given the task 
to organise and supervise the 
masses. The party plays under- 
study to the administration and 
the police and controls the 
masses, not in orderto make 
sure that they really participate 
in the business of governing the 
nation, but in order to remind 
them constantly that the govern- 
ment expects from them obedience 
and discipline. 

The progressive transforma- 
tion of the party into an informa- 
tion service is the indication that 
the Government holds itself more 
and more on the defensive. The 
party acts as a barometer and an 
information service, The mili- 
tant is turned into an informer. 
A free flow of ideas is ruthlessly 
suppressed and any free discus- 
sion on utterances by party 
potentates is labelled rebellious 
and is replied to by beatings, 
stonings, and petrol bombs, In 
these conditions you are sure of 
a false landing! 

Last year, I said ina lecture: 
“The political party in many 
parts of Africa is puffed upin a 
most dangerous way. In the 
presence of a member of the 
party, the people are silent, be- 
have like a flock of sheep and 
sing praises of the party and 
party leader. But when the 
party member has left them, in 
the street, in the cafe or by the 
river, the bitter disappointment 
of the people, their despair 
makes itself heard. The party 
instead of welcoming this, the 
expression Of popular discontent- 
ment, instead .of allowing as 
before independence the free flow 
of ideas from the people to the 
government, forms a screen and 
forbids such ideas.” The party 
leaders behave like common 
sergeant-majors, frequently re- 
minding the people of the need 
for silence in the ranks and file. 


As for national unity, such 
parties also make many mistakes, 
as for example when the natio- 
nal party behaves as if it were- 
based on ethnical differences. 
The patty becomes, in fact, the 
tribe which makes itself into a 
party. This party which pro- 
claims that itis a national party 
and speaks in the name of the 
totality of the people, secretly, 
sometimes even openly organizes _ 
and authenticates ethnical dicta- 
torship. The ministers, mem- 
bers of the cabinet, ambassadors 
and local party officials begin to 
represent ethnical groups. 


This tribalising of the central 
authority, it is certain, encoura- 
ges regionalist ideas and separa- 
tion. All the decentralizing 
again tendencies spring up and 
thrive, the nation falls to pieces, 
broken in bits. The leader who 
once used to call for national uni- 
ty wakes up one morning to find 
himself saddled with five, six, 
seven tribes, who also want to 
have their own ambassadors and 
ministers. The leader begins to 
manoeuvre in between the fac- 
tions, oblivious of the inert factors. 
Rule by suspicion sets in, the poli- 
tical path gets lost and the gates 
of doom open! 


The African masses, peasants 
and workers have struggled, 
fought and died for a new Africa, 
for an Africa free and indepen- 
dent, for an Africa of prosperity 
and progress. For such an Afri- 
ca the people will work with a 
new will and spirit; for such an 
Africa the people will accept tem- 
porary hardships and short- 
comings. 
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But those who try to sit up on 
top of the masses, who try to 
keep the workers and peasants 
“in their proper place”, and en- 
deavour to abrogate to themsel- 
ves all the power and privileges 
of the new State, are endanger- 
ing Africa’s political life, for the 
people of Africa are resolved 
that economic independence and 
economic advance is not to be 
for the purpose of building Africa 
in the image of the Western or 
Eastern world, a world of rich 
and poor, of economic and politi- 
cal power in the hands of an up- 
per crust, but an Africa in which 
the economic resources will at 
last be returned to the African 
people and utilized in their inte- 
rests. Africa is losing the politi- 
cal path! 

In my short analysis I have 
pointed out very serious loop- 
holes that are eating into our 
newly won independence. To 
sum up there is: 

1. The crisis of leadership. The 
failure on the part of the African 
leadership to discern what is, and 
clearly focus this on what ought 
to be; 

2. The crisis of economic fortune, 
Fanning the latent flames of tri- 
balism, nepotism and corruption; 
3. Lack of ideological orienta- 
tion. Where are the Africans go- 
ing to and why. In any society, 
people must know where they are 
being herded to; by what route 
and why they are going there; no 
clear-cut statements of inten- 
tions—no long march. 

4. External political pressures. 
Non-alignment has so far proved 
a worthwhile negative, but for 
how long? External pressures 
easily feed on domestic situations. 
You need to study closely the 
fall of Nkrumah, Balewa and 
Ben Bella. 

Some years ago I predicted 
that Africa will have to pass 
through three stages before it 
reaches a sustained drive to matu- 
rity: 

First Stage: Removal of for- 
eign rule; 

Second Stage: Internal sort- 
ing out; 

Third Stage: The era of ideo- 
logical orientation, where ideoloy 
is a response to reality. 

In our today’s Africa the lack 
of conscience, legitimacy, calcu- 
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lated authority and unity is often 
the most depressing problem. 


The Way Out 


1. There is a clear need for 
tempering the constitutional 
rigidities upon which African Re- 
publics have been founded. This 
will help compartmentalise the 
abstract and real personality of 
the State. Europe was almost 
ravaged by the divine right of 
kings. If Africa is not careful it 
may as well be ravaged by the 
divine right of presidents. The 
constitutional flexibilities 1 pro- 
pose must bear similarity to the 
master constitution on which we 
based our present Republic cons- 
titutions. Ido so with a clear 
mind to provoke discussion, but 
I feel that the confused state that 
arose over an abstract and real 
authority in the State must be 
clearly defined with ample room 
for constitutional checks and ba- 
lances, not only seen but followed 
up. 
2. The African intelligentsia 
that has hitherto been so docile 
must sit and analyse why is it 
that a few years ago I saw no 
Lozi, but a human being and yet 
today I am seeing Lozis. Triba- 
lism is the oldest form of human 
society. Far older and perhaps 
only comparable to religion. In 
the 20th Century it cannot fit into 
the system of computers. Pro- 
blems are too many for one tri- 
bal head to solve. They need to 
be fed into a computer. Europe 
and America solved the problem 
of tribe and frontiers by civil 
wars. This Africa cannot afford 
because the present-day situation 
is such that Africa’s civil wars 
will not be her wars but the wars 
of those that control atomic ener- 
gy. Consequently, this solution 
will only be to the harm of the 
present-day Africa. The way I 
see it, a way must be worked out 
by which we can create a sense 
of belonging, a sense of belonging 
in the sense that a Lozi, Tonga, 
Bemba, Ngoni, etc.: will feel, “I 
belong to this thing, and this thing 
alone.” With the creation of a 
sense of belonging will come the 
development of the community 
of hearts which is a necessary 
precursor to the formation of a 
nation. I believe, given time and 
ample room for discussion, a 


way can be found where this 
sense of belonging and the deve- 
lopment of a community of hearts 
can flourish. This is a spiritual 
mission; like all other spiritual 
missions, it certainly is difficult. 


3. The OAU which has now 
become an JOU of Africa’s 
cause, must not sit back and 
watch in splendid isolation Afri- 
cas newly-won independence 
smother into nothingness. It is 
necessary for OAU to set up, 
if possible, a Commission to 
study and guide the African re- 
volution. 


Imay have been extremely 
criticalin my analysis. May I 
not be styled an iconoclast. The 
birth of my feelings is simply in- 
tellectual disillusionment. I be- 
lieve firmly that time and chance 
will get us the solution. The mis- 
fortune, however, is that neither 
time nor chance is on our side. 
We must check and counter check 
our policies, This is a must. 
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THE SNAKE IN THE FERTILIZER 


Wx a certain bureaucrat head- 
` ing a fertilizer plant passed 
along Delhi, the Statesman's 

gossip Correspondent took note 
` of him as a leading literary light 
from Kerala. This was Sri 
M. K. K. Nair, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Travancore Fertili- 
zers and Chemicals. 

But itis not his literary vir- 
tuosity that ought to interest us 
right now but his amazing ex- 
pedient of voodoo and techno- 
logy by which he chose to shore 


up his factory’s production fig- ` 


ures. Sri Nair went to the far 
past of Kerala and tapped its 
mystic sources. He harnessed 
serpent power to bolster up a 
tottering and truncated public- 
sector undertaking. 

In at least two houses of 
legislature Sri Nair has figured 
in animated discussions. Before 
coming down to Kerala to head 
the fertilizer factory, he had 
been the Deputy ‘General Mana- 
ger of the Bhilai Steel Plant. 
Back on native soil he struck 
roots, and branched and flower- 
ed with fantastic rapidity. Today 
‘he is not just the head of a sick 
and chronically mismanaged 
undertaking but a general pur- 
veyor of largesse. He is, in the 
best style of feudal principali- 
ties, the patron of arts and cul- 
ture in Kerala. He is the Chair- 
man of the Kerala Kala Man- 
dalam, and was the principal 
host, a couple of years ago, to an 
all-India conference of writers. 
Allthis is a welcome departure 
from drab bureaucracy; but the 
question is, being the head ofa 
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plant which was running for 
long years on loss, was it pro- 
per for an executive, paid by 
the State for his time and ex- 
pertise, to branch off into the 
impalpable realms of art? 


Snake Worship 


With mounting criticism of 
sloppiness in public-sector under- 
takings, Sri Nair was determined 
to turn the tables altogether. He 
concluded that efficiency could be 
brought about not by mere 
administrative or structural stre- 
amlining of the organization, but 
by harking back to God and 
God’s power. This incidentally 
would give the lie to those who 
characterise modern secular or- 
ganization as atheistic. Sri Nair 
decided to revamp a very ancient 
formula known to the Keralans, 
namely, the invoking of the ser- 
pent gods, who are legion in 
Kerala any way. A snake wor- 
ship ritual was performed within 
the premises of the factory, and 
if we go by the statisticians and 
the accountants’ reports, the 
FACT is now showing a thin 
margin of profit. 
bute both to Sri M. K. K. Nair 
and the serpents. It also might 
open fresh lines of action for 
many other public sector under- 
takings, and even private sector 
corporations. for that matter, to 
increase efficiency and produc- 
tion. But to the detractor, this 
incident comes in handy: he 
might ask if-the public sector has 
come to such a pass that only 
gods, and that too. creeping ones, 
can save it. However, these are 
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irrelevant. Sri Nair’s approach 
seems to be integral. He has 
taken on a dynamic, if romantic 
attitude to the whole affair of 
manufacturing fertilizer. 


For instance, at the recent 
industrial exhibition in Madras 
and at the exhibition put up for 
the UNCTAD in Delhi, the FACT 
had erected temple-shaped pavi- 
lions at considerable cost. These 
were called the temples of techno- 
logy, and were modelled after 
the famous temples in Cochin. 
But the only snag is this: the 
country is short of fertilizer and 
with the supply far short even of 


. domestic demand there is hardly 


a chance of our selling fertilizer 
abroad. In other words, fertili- 
zer will remain fora long time 
not a selling commodity. 


To add to the oddity of this 
advertising, it has to be remem- 
bered that the FACT plants are 
not even producing to rated 
capacity. As such, if we go by 
the normal economics of the 
thing, there is hardly any justi- 
fication for any kind of advertis- 
ing, let alone the building and 
maintenance of expensive pavi- 
lions costing lakhs of rupees. 


It was indeed ridiculous to 
have taken the opportunity of 
the UNCTAD, where the hardest 
and coldest bargaining took 
place over the pattern of trading 
between the developed and deve- 
loping countries, to have tried to 
present these temples of techno- 
logy. i z 

To make matters worse, there 
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was also a Kathakali perform- 
ance in the bargain and the 


invitations to visit the stall and. 


‘witness the Kathakali perform- 
ance at the Mavalankar Audi- 
torium came from Sri and 
Srimati M. K. K. Nair. This was 
in a sense a government function, 
the bill being footed by a public- 
sector undertaking. We do not 
bring in here the cost of bringing 
the troupe all the way from Ke- 
rala, which was out of all pro- 
portions to the need of the occa- 
sion, but it certainly was impro- 
per for Smt Nair to have been 
associated with the function which 
was on the Government’s expense 
account. 


Largesse for Souvenirs 


But colossal amounts seem 

to have been spent on advertis- 
ing. Exclusive literary journals, 
- art brochures, and totally in- 
consequential souvenirs printed 
off by various Malayalee organi- 
zations all over the country have 
become recipients of arty-arty 
FACT advertisements. No under- 
taking, with any sense of costs 
and returns, would indulge in 
this manner of lavishness. And 
certainly not a plant running on 
aloss, which FACT was until 
very recently. 

The concern has been running, 
as we said, on considerable losses 
for long years. Year before last 
year, the loss was over Rs 60 
lakhs. However, the books have 
suddenly registered a_ profit. 


There is no corresponding in- 


_ crease in production to justify 
this miracle, which must have 
covered a considerable deficit 
and gone onto make this mar- 
gin of profit. During the years 
in which losses were consider- 
able, and public criticism sharp, 
the explanation given was that 
there was a power cut in Kerala. 
The power cut was for seven 
months, but for five months 
every year the flow of power was 
full and normal. But even dur- 
ing these five months it is under- 
stood that the factory produced 
only to 30 per cent or so of 
capacity. Since then production 
has increased; but it should also 
be taken into account that one 
more unit has been added to 
the plant’ which would lead toa 
natural explanation of produc- 
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tion anyway. The question now 
is if the plant is producing all 
that it can produce with its 
newly expanded capacity. Still 
the concern seems to have a de- 
fence for any possible slogging 
in production: it is the paucity of 
sulphur supplies at this time. 


Public Relations Fantasy 


We might not go into the 
technicalities of accounting in 
this short survey. But the obvious 
fact of sustained loss incurred 
over the last many years cap- 
not be dismissed whatever way 
we look at it. And a plant 
which suffers from unproduc- 
tivity, from chronic deficits and 
top-heavy organization, ought to 
have been sitting up and looking 
sharp instead of indulging in 
euphoric advertising and public 
relations. The greatest possible 
austerities ought to have been 
clamped down; instead, the 
FACT maintained, and continu- 
ously maintain, fabulous guest 
houses in a number of Indian 
cities including one in New Delhi. 
These vie with the guest houses 
run by the Tatas and the Birlas. 
What is involved here is a matter 
of ethics, a matter of values. Is 
it proper and isit necessary, for 
a public-sector undertaking to 
maintain luxury guest houses? 
It is said that many Ministers, of 
both State and the Union Govern- 
ments, drop in to stayin these 
instead of taking a holiday else- 
And often these Minis- 
ters were ones whose portfolios 
had nothing whatsoever to do 
with either the manufacture or 
the sale of fertilizer. 

The All-India Writers’ Con- 
ference he'd a couple of years 
ago at Alwaye, where the FACT 
plant is situated, was largely made 
possible by the untiring efforts 
and patronage of Sri M. K. K. 
Nair. It was all very well; but 
again, it is the unpleasant con- 
sideration of cold economics that 
comes up. FACT premises cao 
be rented out to Government 
servants at subsidised govern- 
ment rents. Ifit is given out to 
private individuals or organiza- 
tions instead, the practice is to 
charge competitive commercial 
rents. Sri Nair decided to host 
the conference and give it FACT’s 
premises at nominal government 


rents. Though writers like Prof 
Joseph Mundesseri, the former- 
Education Minister of Kerala, 
made sniping references to man- 
ure-sellers patronising literature, 
the fact remains that Sri Nair 
was rubbing shoulders with the 
most prominent writers of India. 
We cannot blame the Statesman’s 
gossip columnist when he wrote 
of him as one of the leading 
literary men of Kerala. Well, 
we are back to the question of 
pure economic propriety. Can 
a losing company, which FACT 
was whenit hosted the confer- 
ence, indulge in an activity which 
was wasteful if prestigious ? The 
Public Accounts Committee has 
often reminded that public under- 
takings should be frugal and 
functional in their spending. It 
is worthwhile remembering that 
the HMT, which unlike FACT is 
a going concern, closed down 
its suite in the Ashoka Hotel. 
But what happens at FACT 
seems to be not just an act of 
waste, but an entirely new dimen- 
sion of wastefulness. We were 
told of a cricket stadium which Sri 
Nair ordered to be built. It would 
appear that Sri Nair wanted to 
play host to a certain cricket 
team. Then it was discovered 
that there was no cricket stadium 
in Alwaye where the guests 
could play. Since money was 
no problem, and Sri Nair could 
not let his guests down, it was 
decided to build an expensive 
stadium in Alwaye for the occa- 
sion. The team visited, enjoyed 
the hospitality and played a game 
and went back. Alwaye certainly 
is not a place where there is 
anything like a cricket crowd, 
and the stadium fulfilsa largely 
monumental function today 


New Potentate 


Looking back into the past of 
this organization, and considering 
that purely national profits can 
arise from the behaviour of 
natural numbers on an accoun- 
tant’s balance sheet, there is 
every need for a thorough enquiry 
into its working and manage- 
ment. And the role of Sri 
M. K. K. Nair itself would con- 
stitute an interesting psychologi- 
cal study. A government em- 
ployee, who has risen to a level 
of executive power through 
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sheer lapse of time, has in this 
instance developed illusions of 
grandeur, and a pathological 
love of the lime light. Recently, 
when the Kalamandalam Katha- 
kali troupe was touring Europe, 
. Sri Nair also was there, obvio- 
usly on business. But it indeed 
was a dramatic coincidence. 

Nor does it stop with the 
arts; Sri Nair seems to have 
realised that politics is the thing. 
Recently, during a student agita- 
| tion, he assumed for himself the 
mediator’s role, carrying a letter 
from the students to the Chief 
Minister of Kerala! It is a 
measure of our political cussed- 
ness that anyone can get away 
with an irregularity so mons- 
trous. New appointments to 
the concern include a retired 
judge who has been made the 
company’s public relations offi- 
cer. As we mentioned earlier, 
there is hardly any need for a 
company like this, running on 
loss or marginal profit, not 
producing to capacity and pro- 
ducing a commodity which be- 
cause of its infinitesimally small 
supply can never be an export 
item to go in for public relations 
and advertised selling. There 
are so many redundant emp- 
loyees in the outfit, ceremonial 
disutilities, that the joke goes 
that there is hardly room to sit. 

But all these, we presume, 
makes up Sri Nair’s little ex- 
pense-account renaissance court, 
watched over by the glittering 
serpent gods... 

—Sentinel 
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` MINISTRY OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE — 
ADMISSION NOTICE 


Sessions Commence on 15th July, 1968 for the following 
Courses of Study, Admission qualifications are as shown 
against each: 


1. (a), Fellowship in Sugar Engineering (F.N.S.L)—A.N.S.L. in 
Sugar Engineering. 

(b) Fellowship in Sugar 
Technology. 

(c) Fellowship in Sugar Technology (F.N.S.L)—A.N.S.L in 
Sugar Technology. 

2. Associateship in Sugar Technology (A.N.S.I.)}—Degree in 
Science with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics, Candidates who 
have appeared for B. Sc. examination with Physics, Chemistry and 
Mathematics can also apply, result must be submitted by 15th July, 
1968. 


3. Associateship in Sugar Engineering (A.N.S.J. in Sugar 
Engineering)—Degree in Mechanical and/or Electrical Engineering 
or other equivalent examination. 


4. Diploma in Industrial Fermentation and Alcohol Technology 
(LF.A.T.)—A.N.S.L, or equivalent qualification, B.Sc. with two 
years experience in a Distillery or an Alcohol based industry or 
M.Sc. in Chemistry with six months experience in a distillery or 
Alcohol based industry, or M.Sc. in Biochemistry, or M.Tech. in 
Microbiology. 

5. Sugar Engineering Certificate Course—Licenciate in Engineer- 
ing of a recognised technical school or college with 1 year experience 
as Shift Engineer, Workshop-in-Charge or Electrical Engineer in a 
Sugar Factory. 

6. Sugar Boiling Certificate Course—MatricuJate with Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics and atleast one season’s practical 
experience of pan boiling in'a vacuum pan sugar factory. 

7. Pre-harvest Cane maturity Survey Certificate Course—I.Sc. or 
equivalent with at least 2 years experience in a Chemical laboratory 
or in Field work at a Sugar factory. 

Nominees of State Agriculture Departments can also apply. 
Minimum qualification required is [.Sc. with two years experience 
in the field. 

8. Khandsari Supervisors Course—Intermediate with Science. 

9. Research Fellowships—Post Graduate 
Chemistry and Sugar Technology of National Sugar Institute. 

10. The Institute is a recognised centre for research for Ph.D. 
Degree of the Agra, Andhra, Annamalai, Madras, Saugar, Travan- 
core, Varanasi, Punjab, Poona Universities and D.Phil of Calcutta 
University for the M.Sc. candidates of the respective Universities. 

20% seats in all the courses, except fellowship courses are reserved 
for the Scheduled Caste/Tribe candidates. If suitably qualified 
candidates are available preference will be given in fellowship courses 
also. 

Last date for receiving the applications at National Sugar 
Institute, Kanpur is 20-6-1968. Envelopes containing the applications 
must indicate in block letters on the top. 

“APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION FOR 1968—LAST DATE 
20-6-1968”. l 
` Prospectus with application form is supplied on advance payment 
of Rs 2 by money order. i 
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wet has happened to plann- 
ing in India? I thought 
this is a question which should 
not be asked after it was uncere- 
moniously stopped and given the 
name ‘holiday’. Now I dare to 
ask the question, because one 
hears almost everyday about rate 
of growth, investment and reces- 
sion. Alternative proposals are 
being prepared. The argument 
raging is between high level of 
investment and low level of 
investment. The advocates of the 
first theory claim that unless 
investment is raised, recession will 
stay with us and that there will 
not be any way of getting out of it. 
The others want smaller invest- 
ment and a go-slow policy because 
we do not have enough resources 
for a bigger and speedier plan. 

What I, asa layman want to 
see, is an open detailed and con- 
vincing analysis of the causes 
which have led to the present 
situation. I cannot fully endorse 
the view that allithe blame should 
go to drought and wars. Will 
investment alone remedy the 
situation? What is the guarantee 
that the present will not be 
repeated? 

In this connection, a 
quotations from our plan docu- 
ments may be worthwhile. First 
Five Year Plan (page 7) says: 
“The central objective of plann- 
ing in India at the present Stage 
is to initiate a process of develop- 
ments which will raise living 
standards and open out to the 
people new opportunities for 
richer and more varied life’. In 
the same volume on page 28, it 
is said: “It is no longer possible 
to think of development as a 
process merely of increasing the 
available supplies of material 
goods; itis necessary to ensure 
that simultaneously a steady 
advance is made towards the 
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realisation of wider objectives 
such as full employment, and the 
removal of economic inequali- 
ties. Maximum production, full 
employment and the attainment 
of economic equality and social 
justice which consolidate the 
accepted objectives of planning 
under present-day conditions are 
not really so many different ideas, 
but a series of related aims which 
the country must work for”. 
On the next page in this 671- 
paged volume itis said: “The 
problem is not merely one of 
making the existing economic 
institutions work more efficiently 
or making small adjustments in 
them. What is needed is a 
transformation of the system so 
as to secure greater efficiency as 
well as equality and justice”. 

On the first page of the Third 
Five Year Plan, we read; “The 
basic odjectives of India’s de- 
velopment must necessarily be to 
provide the masses of the Indian 
people the opportunity to lead a 
good life’. Instead of telling us 
what this good life is, the docu- 
ment goes on talking extensively 
about the fight for independence, 
the great tradition of this ancient 
land and Gandhiji and so on. In 
between, we can again see: “the 
more immediate problem is to 
combat the cause of poverty, with 
all the ills that it produces, and 
it is recognised that this can only 
be done by social and economic 
advance, so as to build up a 
technologically mature society 
and on social order which offers 
equal opportunities to all citizens. 
This involves basic social and 
economic changes and the replac- 
ing of the old traditional order by 
adynamic society. It involves 
not only the acceptance of the 
temper and application of science 
and modern technology, but also 
far-reaching changes in social cus- 


toms and institutions”. 

In the Draft Fourth Five Year 
Plan, which is the last in the 
series of the Plan documents in 
India, it is said: “The Fourth 
Five Year Plan reaffirms the 
objectives enunciated in the ear- 
lier Plans and includes such poli- 
cies and programmes which would 
help in the attainment of econo- 
mic self-reliance with adequate 
growth rate and accelerate the 
progress towards ə socialist 
society”. 

I must be excused for these 
extensive quotations from volu- 
mes which have become mere 
reference books in libraries and 
offices. J know many brains 
behinds these volumes are alive 
and active. I wish to open their 
eyes as well as the eyes of others 
who are interested in this coun- 
try’s planned development. 

As far as objectives are con- 
cerned, I cannot find any fault in 
them. They are beautiful and 
covetable. We want a socialist 
society where economic equality 
and justice will prevail. But what 
do we see around us after fifteen 
years of planning? The society 
I live in is far away from socia- 
lism. 

If we are to look at the offi- 
cial statistics, things are not bad. 
The table on the next page 
which shows a few selected key 
indicators is a proof of this. 

Similarly, the ares brought 
under cultivation with or without 
irrigation, the number of 
schools and hospitals opened, 
the roads and railways construc- 
ted have all gone up, that is there 
has been an overall development 
of the different sectors. 

This is partly true of actual 
life too. Many people lead bet- 
ter lives. Ina place like Delhi, 
such luxury articles as refrigera- 
tors, television sets, and cars have 
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Base year: 100 





Base year Final ‘Final year 
year index 
number 
1. Net national output at constant 1950-51 1965-66 163.7 
price : 
2. Agricultural production 
i general index’ 1950-51 1956-66 137.8* 
foodgrains 1950-51 1965-66 134.1 
non-foodgrains 1950-51 1965-66 143.9 
3. Industrial production 
general index 1951  ° 1965 250.0 
4. Wholesale prices 1950-51 1965-66 147.8 
5. Consumer price 
working class 1950-51 1965-66 167.0 


*In 1964-65 it was 165°7. 


become very common. We find 
plenty of people well dressed and 
well fed. Many ordivary people 
have transistors and scooters and 
wear nylon shirts. -New social 
` classes are coming up. But along 
with this, we also find unemploy- 
ment even of such technically 
qualified people as engineers, 
rising prices, increasing misery 
and poverty. I have friends who 
say that even beggars are richer 
now, that a shoe-shine boy 
earns more than what an 
uppar division clerk in the 
governmet gets. I cannot say 
to what extent thisis true. But 
I can definitely say that his life 
has become dynamic, not af all 
“richer and varied’? and that is 
true of most people of this coun- 
try. 

a This raises a series of ques- 
tions. Why have we drifted 
away from the objectives visua- 
lised in the five Years Plans? Why 
had we todeclate a Plan holi- 
day ? Why had weto devalue the 

rupee? Why have we to count 
every bit of foreign aid before we 
think of finalising our plans? 
This brings in politics which the 
pure economic expert abhors. He 


is like a doctor who is interested - 


in the instruments and never in 
the patient. Our economists and 
- planners whose number have 
increased enormously in recent 
years are interested in tools and 
have coined such impressive 
terms as model-making, - input- 
output analysis, sectoral belanc- 
ing and material flows. But they 
never stop to ask why the average 
Indian is poor and unemployed 
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or underemployed, or how the 
life of the shoe-shine boy can be 
improved, They refuse to under- 
stand that the many disturbances 
in most parts of the country have 
an economic bearing. Of course, 
that cannot be put into their data 
to be fed into the computer. 

In a discussion over the radio 


sometime back in which the top 


economists and policymakers of 
the country participated, it was 
heard that planning was not 
scrapped, that projects and sche- 
mes were being worked out. This 
means that fresh statistical tables 
are being made, arithmetical or al- 
gaebraic exercises are being done 
and the base year of index nuin- 
bers are being changed. We do 
not want recalculation, we want 
rethinking on planning with firm 
commitment to implementation. 
We have to decidd whether we 
are to stick to a planned deve- 
lopment or not. Itis high time 
that we shed our pretensions and 
self-deception. 

The past has shown us that 
pious hopes and good lectures 
‘will not take us to socialism or 
even economic development. We 
have to make fresh assessment of 
the situation, and programmes 
where production and distribu- 
tion are linked. The potential 
natural resources have to be esti- 
mated soon. There was a time 
when India could not dream of 
having oil. Today we have it and 
there is scope for expansion. 
Even a State like Kerala has found 
out iron ore in her soil. So, no 
time should be wasted in. explor- 


ing the hidden wealth of the coun-. 


try. 
There should be a fundamen- 
tal change in the attitude of the 
plan-framers to man. Instead of 
treating the people as a multitude 
ofunemployed nuisances, multiply- 
ing at a fast rate and putting 
forth ever increasing demands, 
they should be considered as an 
asset, whose hands and brains can ~ 
be used for the country’s as wéll 
as their own betterment. This 
necessarily follows that they 
should be organised, taught and 
made to produce and to save for 
further production. This aware- 
ness and participation will act as 


, @ strong force against localised 


growth Of certain areas or firms 


' and pave the way for equal op- 


portunities. g 
Self--reliance should be taken 


‘more seriously and a plan with 


minimum dependence on foreign 


. aid have to be chalked out. An ele- 


ment of self-confidence will give 
us more strength to tap the inter- 
nal talents in a fruitful way. This 
can activise the innumerable 
research instituations that are scat- 
tered all over the country. Unne- 
cessary consumptions have of cour- 
se to be curbed. Mobilisation 
and ‘efficient utilization of dome- 
stic savings should get top prio- 
rity. This will not be very diffi- 
cult if planning becomes a part of 
the daily life of the vast majority 
of the people in this country. 

On the other hand, if planning 
remains, as it hasthitherto, a way 
of enriching already rich, if it 
keeps the average Indian outside 
the mainstream of production and 
socio-economic transition we can 
not hope much from a_ revived, 
recalculated plan. 

Icannot hope that the plan 
markers who are comfortably sea- 
ted in nice, cosy rooms, immersed 
in their assumptions and projec- 
tions, will themselves, think of 
these. Like many other things, 
that happenin our country, this 
will also happen only if the 
planners and the government are 
pressed to act, and the responsi- 
bility for that lies in all the pat- 
riotic, progressive‘people in this 
country. If they do not wake up 
and act, the responsibility for the 
failure of planned development 
of this country, with all its dan- 
gerous repercussionswill also be 
theirs. 
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Responsibility of the Intellectual 


“Or whose side, masters of 
culture ?”’—was the title of 
an article that Gorki addressed to 
Western intellectuals in the thir- 
ties. Lajpat Rai poses the same 
question in Mainstream (March 
30) when he asks intellectuals 
which class are they going to 
fight for? What class are they 
going to produce and work for? 

The question perhaps needs 
reformulation. One should rather 
ask intellectualk—who are they 
fighting against ? What are their 
targets of attack ? In other words, 
the enemies of the intellectuals 
should be recognized in clear 
terms first. 

For, an intellectual begins by 
opposing, rather than by seeking 
support. The courage to ques- 
tion existing values, to assess 


everything by the yardstick of g 


reason is the most significant 
attribute of an intellectual. An‘ 
intellectuals role is necessarily ' 
therefore that of a dissenter, a, 
non-conformist. í 

At the risk of being dubbed a 
nihilist, one must admit that this 
inclination towards opposition, 
towards demolition of shib- 
boleths, is something inherent in 
the intellectuals thoughts and 
actions. The artist, to create 
new forms, has to destroy old 
ones. The poet breaks the ready- 
made pattern of words to express 
new ideas. The philosopher 
must annihilate the existing set- 
up in the world of ideas to pro- 
pagate his thoughts. What the 
intellectual wants is not to fit 
into any category, but to break 
away and be unique. 

In this struggle of dissidence, 
the intellectual depends on his 
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own individual conviction and 
courage to reason, rather than on 
popular support. As one can 
guess, this may often lead him to 
isolation from the masses, At 
times, his voice finds an echo in 
the outbursts of popular senti- 
ments, and then he may be 
drawn inthe wave of mass up- 
surges against the old order. 
This was true of the intellectuals 
in the West who came to the 
defence of the Russian Revolution 
or those who identified them 
selves with the idealism of the 
Spanish Republicans or those 
who are today coming out in 
support of Vietnam and the 
Latin American revolutionaries. 

But in the history of nations, 
such revolutions or upheavals, 
with which the intellectual can 
identify himself, come at long 
intervals. During the tortuously 
monotonous breaks, the intellec- 
tual remains a voice in the 
wilderness. By virtue of his 
reasoning power, he looks ahead 
of others. He appears like a 
man who has awoke too early in 
the darkness while the others 
are still asleep. 

The ability to think ahead 
imposes on the intellectural the 
responsibility of acting according 
to his belief. The action might 
lead to involvement with the 
people during a mass upsurge, Or 
rejection of fame and popularity 
in a period of decadence. 

Rejection needs as 
courage as involvement. The 
unctuousness with which our 
artists and writers hanker for 
invitations to the USA or the 
ease with which some so-called 
revolutionaries can throw to the 


much 
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winds all principles for a role in 
a 20th-Century Fox production, 
are indications of the bankruptcy 
in our intellectual world. 

The Socialist camp is no 
exception. How a Soviet writer 
fails in his duty was modestly 
pointed out some years ago by 
an American to Yevgeny Yevtus- 
henko when he visited the USA. 
M.S. Arnoni, a survivor of Nazi 
concentration camps and repre- 
sentative of the new Left move- 
ment in America, said in an open 
letter to the Russian ‘rebel poet’: 
“That you have come to this 
country ona goodwill visit even 
while it is engaged in genocide 
in Vietuam sets you apart from 
the notables in the arts who in 
the 1930s refused to “step on soil 
controlled by the Nazis. That 
once here, you have not raised 
your voice in thunderous protest, 
but laboured to generate inter- 
national amicableness despite 
Vietnam, alienates you from the 
spirit with which you once 
wrote Babii Yar. Do not recite 
it any longer, Yevgeny Yevtus- 
henko, for it is no longer truly 
yours; there are many new Babii 
Yars, and if you have learnt to 
live with them, your voice is no 
longer that of the prophet of 
truth... . (Minority of One). 

It is significant to note that 
the rebel writers in the Soviet 
Union have very rightly and 
courageously fought for their 
freedom within their country, but 
have been seldom heard speaking 
or acting ina similar vein with 
regard to Vietnam or other 
international causes that 


A 


had , 


drawn intellectuals like Sartre or ` 


Russel to the forefront. 
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The intellectuals of the West 
in this respect shine in compari- 
son with their Soviet counter- 
parts. The position of the Wes- 
tern intellectual in relation to the 
upsurges in the Third World, 
is remarkably put by the modern 
German playwright, Peter Weiss. 
This is how he explains his role 


after a visit to Cuba: “I think 
of the enormous difficulties, 
human difficulties, of the 
fact that it is difficult to 
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change oneself, to really change 
one’s attitude, to change one’s 
past, to free one’s self from the 
influence of the old society one 
has been brought upin, to free 
one’s self from the corruption of 
which almost every artist in the 
Western world partakes....... 
I have to bring myself to fear 
my old European security, the 
security of having an audience, 
theaters, editors. JI have to 
endager my situation. The con- 
frontation of the European 
artists, writers, intellectuals with 
a revolutionary country like Cuba 
is of great importance... . . This 
is an experience of strength and 
courage which I have. never had 
in Europe. In the midst of 
political struggles going on in 
Europe, you are more safe, you 
can withdraw, you can hide your- 
self; but here you are absolutely 
in the open, you can be attacked 
any minute; everything which is 
built here is constantly threatened 
with destruction by the 
enemy... .” (Tricontinental) 

This attitude and courage to 
reject the security of the Western 
world explain the involvement of 
men . like Regis Debray. It is 
unfortunate that certain types of 
Communist intellectuals in our 
country, soothed by a sense of 
security and conditioned by hopes 
of a comfortable transition to 
socialism, sneer at any militant 
expression of sentiments, and are 


"too eager to brand any radical 


as an “adventurist.” 
The problem of the intellectual 


„and particularly, the Communist . 


intellectual, in the Third World 
is understandable to some extent. 
Diderot, Rousseau or Voltaire 
were read by the bourgeoisie 
preparing to . overthrow the 
feudal class. But'this is not the 
fate of the Communist writer 
here. He is aparasite of the 
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class he is required to attack, 
while his readers are yet to learn 
to read his works. 

The position of the intel- 
lectual of the Third World is 
painful. The privilege of educa- 
tion, denied to the majority of 
his people, has thrown open the 
gates of the modern culture of 
the West to him. The fascination 
of the intellectual world of the 
west is overriding. He drinks 
in the adventure of ideas, new 
experimentations in the arts, 
which today constitute world 
culture. Yet when he himself 
tries to speak in that language, 
he finds a deaf audience. The 
insensitivity is not of the type 
Bone finds in the philistine circles 
of the West, bom of material 
affluence and satiety. Here it is 
the outcome of years of exploita- 
tion reducing generations of 
human beings toa dead mass. 
The isolated intellectual here can 
best describe his fate in the 
words of the Urdu poet, Faiz 
Ahmed Faiz: “Feet drunk with 
freedom, clogged by custom’s 
bane.” 

Should an intellectual in these 
circumstances, be loyal to the 
requirements of his vocation, 
his art, or to his country? This 
is the question, with which every 
artist of the Third World must 
come to grips at one time or 
another. And in doing so, there 
is always the danger of confusing 
tbe artists mission with the 
responsibility of the political 
leader. For, in the Third World, 
the intellectual cannot remain 
insensitive to the prospects of 
delivering his people 
poverty, to the need for educat- 
ing and elevating them to the 
fevel of a receptive audience. The 
more the political and social 
movements in the Third World 


succeed, the easier it is for the - 
. writer to win a wider readership 


or for the artist to reach more 
sensitive eyes. The intellectual 
here therefore is vitally involved 
in the political future of this 
world. The involvement often 
carries the risk of turning his 
art into propaganda, of lowering 
the standard to reach the ears of 
the populace. - 

To me, it appears that the 
intellectual must pass through a 
stage of constant, involvement 


from. 


' elite, 


and detachment in relation to his 
environment, particularly ` with 
Vregard to`the present political 
drama of the Third World. If 
the artist has to share the pro- 
. blems of his time, he must also 
be able to tear himself away tod 
consider those problems and give, 
them form. The intellectual 
must be allowed to maintain or 
resume from time to time a cer- 
tain distance in relation to our 
history. Sal 
The problem becomes acute 
after the triumph of the revolu- 
tion. Fidel Castro in an address 
to the Cuban intellectuals in 
June, 1961 explained it in con- 
crete terms: “The real problem 
exists for the artist or intel ectual 
who does not have a revolu- 
tionary attitude towards life but 
who is however an honest 
person..... The Revolution 
has to understand .the real situa- 
tion and should therefore act in 
such à manner that the whole 
group of artists and intellectuals 
who are not genuinely revolution- 


‘ aries, can find within the Revolu- 


tion a place to work and create, 
a place where their creative 
spirit, even though they are ‘not 
revolutionary writers and artists, 
has the opportunity and freedom 
to be expressed.” x 
It is yet to be seen how long 
the Cuban political leaders are 
able: to sustain this reasonable 
outlook. Immediately after the 
Russian Revolution, those at the 
helm of the young Sovjet State, 
adopted a similar liberal policy 
towards intellectitals. ` China- at 
one stage evolved the slogan: 
“Let a hundred flowers bloom.” 
But in both the countries, the 
ruling political groups soon re- 
versed the trend. The social 
. order froze into a suffocating hot 
house and the intellectual had to 
relapse into the role of a rebel. 
Perhaps the intellectual in 
modern society whether capitalist 


| or socialist, is bound to remain 


an eternal rebel. To the degree 
that the bureaucracy threatens to 
become a class, an oppressive 
to that degree will the 
intellectual develop a, tendency 
towards dissent. And dissent he 
must, because the courage to 
question ‘is the only guarantee 
against intellectual stagnation. 
New Delhi, 
EREE 
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Stagnancy Versus Growth 


Sx Lajpat Rai’s notes, ‘Res- 
ponsibility of the Intellectual’ 
(Mainstream, March 30, 1968) 
stands out as controversial to 
many conscious readers. 

From pragmatic as‘well as 
conceptual points of views of 
Marxism-Leninism, it indicates 
serious ideological drifts on many 
aspects. Still he deserves our 
grateful appreciation for produc- 
ing such a thought-provoking dis- 
course. He says “There can 
be no culture where there is no 
independence because in the 
regimes of oppression highest 
cultural expressions are denied 
equally to the people as well as 
to the intellectual’. But can 
oppression hold back the syn- 
thesis of culture as a product of 
intellectual exercise ? If culture 
is non-existent in pre-indepen- 
dence phase, how would culture 
germinate in liberated regime ? 
What would be the direction of 
utilising the intellectuals during 
bitter struggle between oppressed 
and oppressing sections? Who 
knows that those faculties may 
not be defunct or b? stagnant 
due to non-utilisation ? 

While raising these queries, 
I suggest that intellectual culture 
may serve as a catalytic agent for 
revolutionary consciousness of 
exploited millions amidst class 
struggle. With emancipation, 
the expository concepts trans- 
form themselves but not ‘in 
essence. The main indicator 
should work in order to detect 
. the class with which the intellec- 
tual tends to identify himself 
irrespective of his class origin. 
At this stage, the amount of 
application of Lenin’s policy of 
‘persuasion’ and ‘suppression’ 
is to be carefully determined, 
while leadership should optimally 
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decide how the contradictions 
may correctly be handled. ‘His 
struggle to change the world and 
transform reality in the domain 
of art and science’, as propoun- 
ded by Lajpat Rai seems to be 
partially misleading and confus- 
ing. Let us remember Lenin’s 
notes “Proletarian culture 
must be the result of the national 
development of the stores of 
knowledge which mankind has 
accumulated under the yoke of 
capitalist society, landowner 
society, bureaucratic society”. 

“This was said by the great 
leader on the context of criticizing 
Proletcult. Even he stressed that 
Bolsheviks ought to be aware 
that ‘not an invention of new 
proletarian culture, but the deve- 
lopment of the best examples, 
traditions and achievements of 
existing culture from the view- 
point of world outlook of Mar- 
xism’ was their motto. 

Lajpat Rai further argues 
quoting Havana Congress reso- 
lution : “If the defeat of impe- 
rialism is the inevitable prere- 
quisite to achieve authentic cul- 
ture, then cultural fact par ex- 
cellence is revolution itself.” 
Here he confuses between means 
and ends or effect and cause. 
Even the bitterest critic of Trot- 
sky would find it very difficult to 
refuse his assertion that all ad- 
vances in knowledge were a trium- 
phant confirmation of Dialectical 
Materialism. Lajpat Rai seems 
to be too impatient to rely on 
perpetual impact of this concept. 

Rai argues that the elements 
of creation by an intellectual con- 
stitute the ‘foundations of sub- 
jective field of society.’ Is this 
not an example of his failure 
to discriminate between pro- 
gressive and reactionary intellec- 


tuals? What has an intellectual 
of revolutionary creed to do with 
subjective reality save being cau- 
tious of its harmful effects ? 
Does he feel reluctant to deno- 
unce Stalin’s notion that ‘material 
world represents the objective 
reality existing independent of 
consciousness of men while con- 
sciousness is a reflection of this 
objective reality ? (J. Stalin: 
Dialectical and Historical Materi- 
alism : National Book Agency, 
Cal., p 15). 

His analysis of nature of pro- 
duction et al lacks a major point, 
namely, interrelations of pro- 
ductions. Perhaps we might re- 
fer to Marx’s original notes with 
reference to this : ‘In production, 
men not only act on nature but 
also on one another. They pro- 
duce only by cooperating ina 
certain way and mutually ex- 
changing their activities. In 
order to produce, they enter into 
definite connections and relations 
with one another and only within 
these social connections and re- 
lations does their action on 
nature, does production, take 
place.’ (Selected Works, Eng. 
Ed., Moscow 1946, Vol. I p. 211). 

The special emphasis on in- 
tellectual ingredient of revolu- 
tion is self-explanatory. Because 
in revolutionary path, an intellec- , 
tual’s role is analogous to mari- 
ner’s compass. 

Unless this point is properly 
outlined, any discourse on intel- 
lectual’s responsibility on a trans- 
forming society remains incom- 
plete. 

I am in agreement with Lajpat 
Rai regarding their impact on 
students, peasants and woriers, 
that is, unpoliticised groups, both 
in enslaved and liberated society. 
But at one point he says: “++ in- 
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stead of permitting himself to be 
destroyed and alienated by it 
(‘cultural machinery of the metro- 
polis’) his duty is to appropriate 
and develop with it his own vi- 
sion of the world and to be able 
to project it into a universal di- 
mension”. Is such an indulgence 
unrestrictedly open to an indivi- 
dual ? Does it not carry a risk: 
of being dangerously open to 
heinous idiosyncrasy ? Why then 
. do we become cautiousin dis- 
. tinguishing even between critical 
realism and socialist realism? 
True, intellectuals should not 
necessarily reflect one school of 
thought -as thought itself is a 
dynamic concept. But we should 
not forget the basic criteria of 
dialectical materialism and its 
sharp drift from the idealist’s inver- 
ted telescopic view of the world. 
Lajpat Rai’s stress on the neces- 
sity of explaining guerrila strug- 
gle, as if it is the singular way 
of reaching up to socialism, and 
at the same time talking of ‘aes- 
thetic socialism’ seem to be con- 
fusing from the point of rationa- 
lism. 

Production incessantly deve- 
lops and transforms forces and 
consolidates relations of it. ‘Pro- 
ductive forces are therefore the 
most mobile and revolutionary 
‘element of production.’ Lajpat 
Rai seems to be sceptical about 


the validity of this. This dogma- 
tic adherence to guerrila struggle 
is even harmful to a guerrila. At 
least, Indonesian example con- 
firms such an inference, 

What does Lajpat Rai mean 
by aesthetic . sensibility ? How 
does it differ from moral sensi- 
bility ? Does he support Tolstoy 
or Herbert Read in this context? 
Even Croce’s views on aesthetic 
sensibility are seldom found to 
be Marxistically justified. 

Lastly, he gives rather con- 
tradictory views when he con- 
siders empiricism as “a form of 
weakening’ and defeating Mar- 
xism as a science, as a theory of 
revolution” and then defines the 
role of a truly revolutionary 
intellectual within a revolutionary 
society to be “a sort of vigilant 
conscience, its imaginative inter- 
pretor, its critic.” But Engels has 
said: Socialism, since it has be- 
come a science must be pursued, 
as a science, that is, it must be 
studied’. The pursuance of ex- 
perimental science is impossible 
without empirical approach. This 
is applicable in every ideological 
domain. Was not Leninism an 
empirical growth ? Was not the 
coverage of wider peasantry an 
empirical lesson ? Getting afraid 
of empiricism, Lajpat Rai gave 
himself in to defeatism. Socialism 
knows no defeat in the long run. 


Once it is established, a strong 
group of truly revolutionaries 
must grow upin order to revo- 
lutionize the entire society. Lajpat 
Rai loses self-confidence by this 
statement. Empiricism is also 
a natural phenomenon. “All. 
nature from the smallest thing to = 
the biggest, from the grain of 
sand to the Sun, from the pro- 
tista to man, is in a constant 
state of coming into being and 
going out of being, in a ceaseless 
state of movement and change.” 
(F. Engels : Dialectics of Nature). 
The essence of empiricism is also 
present here. ' 

Concluding it, I am tempted 
to quote from a young Soviet . 
writer’s speech at their 4th Con- 
gress: “We all of us value good 
in people as the highest mani- 
festation of humanity, but if, in 
the world as it is today, with all 
its contradictions, poetry sings 
only good and calls only for 
good, without revelation to 
people all the forms of evil 
and without calling for passionate 
struggle against it, not only will 
it not be revolutionary, it will not 
even be simply humanistic” (N. 
Gribachor). 

Perhaps this caution should 
be present in the mind of every 
creative and revolutionary intel- 
lectual of today. 

f Calcutta . 


In Defence of the Intellectual 


pe Rai-need not have used 
so many words to bring home 
to the unwary and the gullible his 
simplistic creed of a firebrand 
political activist who masquera- 
des as a responsible intellectual. 
For those familiar with the 
emotional nimbus of the revolu- 
tionary vocabulary of Leftist 
intellectuals, there is nothing 
revealing in the essay published 
in Mainstream (March 30). 

It appears Lajpat Rai iden- 
tifies the intellectual in a political 
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propagandist who chases a phan- 
tom of revolution. The ‘intel- 
lectual of his brand would, surely, 
close down his intellectual shop 
and plunge headlong into engi- 
neering a class-struggle regardless 
of the consequences of a suppo- 
sed struggle. To wean away a 
middle-class intellectual from his 
stabilised or vested interest would 
be like asking a capitalist to fight 
for the revolutionary cause. 
Assuming that an intellectual has 
inevitably to fight, would it not 


be tantamount to hypocrisy if the 
intellectual takes upon himself the 
mantle of working-class leader- 
ship ? There are two possibili- 
ties in this regard: either the 
intellectual is disowned by the 
class he seeks to serve, or, he 
betrays the revolution as the 
Fabians did in the case of the 
British proletarian movement. > 


` The ‘conversion’ of an intellec- 


tual in any case would be cons- 
trued as a political design and 
may not be taken as an outcome 
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of a genuine revolutionary fer- 
vourin him. For, by his very 
nature, a middle-class intellec- 
tual cannot be generally revolu- 
tion-minded. Besides, he would 
not be true to the interest of his 
own class. 

If this hypothesis is accepted, 
then, the major dilemma of the 
type of intellectuals the Havana 
Congress should see multiplied 
seems to be the impossibility of 
their alignment to a cause that is 
not really theirs. It should mean 
their exploitation of a situation 
where a .genuine working-class 
leadership is not helped to be 
born. -The fact of working-class 
apathy to the counsels of revolu- 
tion and the fact that they pos- 
sess the attribute of intellect 
would alienate them from the 
non-intellectual poor people they 
wish apparently to serve. Of 
course, a revolution can be 
imposed by a party junta with the 
help of the army, but that can 
happen inspite of Marxian 
dialectics and intellectuals’ in- 
itiative! 

On the models of development 
for the countries in the Third 
World, cannot an intellectual 
think in terms of a choice instead 
of accepting prescriptions of revo- 
lutionary culture in a system of 
‘state monopoly ? If the natural 
role of an intellectual is a con- 
science-keeper, a critic and an 
interpreter, he should need no 
guidance even from the ideo- 
logues. He may, according to 
the best of his lights, discover 
that the values, culture, education, 
hopes, ideas and traditions do not 
require militancy and aggressive 
methods for survival. The best 
society of his making should be 
the one providing for the enjoy- 
ment of maximum intellectual 
freedom. His value-structure may 
comprise the pillars of freedom 
and truth of a vastly different 
kind than those visualiszed by 
Lajpat Rai. 

In the world of make-believe 
and utopian theorizing—and the 
Third World is certainly sucha 
world—an intellectual can save 
himself from’ mental slavery and 
intellectual prostitutionby his non- 
committal approach to ideology 
or faith. Instead, he would do 
well if he carries on his profession 
in the highest eclectical form 
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without bothering whether he 
serves the interest of one class or 
another or none. An intellec- 
tual’s redemption lies, or it seems 
to me, in the free exercise of his 
mind uninhibited by dogma or 
cant. Are not commitment and 
finality fixed characters having 
their parentage in irrationalism? 

Marxism or  anti-Marxism 
should be no criterion for judging 
intellectual responsibility which, 
I believe, exists independently of 
such fixed moulds of thought and 
conduct. An intellectual, pro- 
vided he is not drugged, can take 
both a Marxist or non-marxist 
position according to his own 
logic and in view of objective 
factors. He owes responsibility 
not to any theory or code of 
behaviour but to his own self. 

Lajpat Rai, without any pre- 
paration to rehash his whole 
terminology in the light of new 
sociological developments, sounds 
pedagogic at places and pedes- 
trian usually, for he nowhere 
pauses to analyze Marx versus 
Keynes, implications of bour- 
geosification, revolution versus 
transformation, the infrastructure 
of politics, etc, to make his stand- 
point clear to a layman like me. 
Iam only left to admire his brave 
words used in projecting 
the image of his intellectual “who 
is guided by the great and advan- 
ced ideas of his age, is willing to 
face all risks and to whom death 
is the only supreme possibility 
of serving his country and the 
people.” The sermon, as an 
expression of a robust sense of 
patriotism, at once poses the 
question : what ideas are great 
and advanced for an age if they 
are not to the exclusion of other 
ideas which may be equally great 
and advanced ? We know Lajpat 
Rai’s stock answer based on his 
preference for the politics of 
apocalypse but would it stand the 
test of scientific scrutiny ? 

I simply pity the intellectuals, 
Indian particularly, who receive 
brickbats from all quarters and 
are exhorted to do one thing or 
another. Edward Shils, not long 
ago, castigated them for their 
inferiority as belonging to a pro- 
vincial culture of the Anglo- 
Saxon metropolis ; Orientalists 
condemn them too for their pro- 
modern inspiration from the 





West : Nirad Chaudhri in his 
ridicule drags them down to an 
ignoble ghetto; and now, Lajpat 
Rai rejects those of them who do 
not belong to the Marxist fra- 
ternity. I wish and pray the 
intellectuals are left alone to find 
themselves a place by a self-con- 
scious effort and a good deal of 
introspection. I know, in spite 
of prayers, the intellectual is not 
going to be spared, and | shall 
not be surprised if he is not scol- 
ded by the anti-intellectuals, soon 
after ! 

No cause is, perhaps, greater or 
nobler than the cause of the libe- 
ration of the intellectual, firstly, 
from himself; secondly, from the 
illusions of revolution; and finally, 
from his friends. The respon- 
sible, revolutionary intellectual 
of Lajpat Rai’s construction tends 
to justify the Rousseauite vision 
of a man who feels free when he 
rides the scaffold. In preaching 
the gospel of destruction as an 
indispensable step towards crea- 
tion, he is vindicating the Vedan- 
tic truth of life after death. The 
responsibility of the intellectual, 
therefore, is to liberate himself 
both from the deadly mysticism 
of ideology and the poisonous 
fangs of irrational obscurantism! 

Hindu College 
Delhi University 


More contributions in this 
discussion of the Role of the 
Intellectual will appear in the 
subsequent issues of Main- 
stream. 
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What to Save in Democracy 


Ww is democracy and what 
is it that it stands for ? 
Strpped of the high sounding 
words .such as freedom, indivi- 
dual dignity of human being, etc. 
democracy seems to me a system 
where decisions are made on the 
basis of the balance of pressures 
exerted ‘from various interested 
sources. Like minded and like 
interest people organize together 
to make their voice heard more 
effectively. Strength and weak- 
ness of democracy lie in the 
nature and processes of building 
up pressures to bear upon crucial 
decisions. 

If carried out in an ideal 
fashion, the processes may provide 
greater possibilities of wider 
participation in decision-making. 
Wider participation brings forth 
more alternatives which might 
optimize solutions. Participation 
might also bring forth invalve- 
ment which would dispel apathy 
and disinterestedness. Such an 
effective participation also 
involves continuous evaluation of 
previously made decisions, and 
consequent attempts to initiate 
corrective measures by creating 
and changing public opinion. 

There is nothing intrinsically 
good or bad in the process of 
making decisions by weighing the 
various solutions advanced by 
interested parties. It all depends 
on two things: first, the structure 
of parties, their commitments, 
and the nature of demands that 


are made on them. ` Secondly, 


how long it takes to make a 
decision. The former is the 
issue of the class-interest and ‘the 
latter is that of efficiency. 


Dr Sinha is Reader in 


Social Psychology, ANS Insti- 
tute of Social Studies, Patna. 
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Parties vary in the magnitude 


of power and resources that they. 


command. The weightage of 
power makes some of them 
dominant partners in the decision 
making process leading to the 
coasting of decisions in their 
favour. The process makes them 
more powerful and more potent 
in influencing major decisions. 
They would resist any move 
which might jeopardize their 
design -of present or future power 
distribution and bargaining capa- 
city. The most benevolent of 
them will, at best, go for the 
status-quo ? The sufferer in such 
a system is the mass—an average 
man in the street who is despe- 
rately trying to make his world 
a little bit more tolerable for the 
future generation. He finds, on 
the contrary, his condition deterio- 
rating and his voice unheard 
and his leaders ineffective at the 
bargaining table. 


Reasons for Ineffectiyeness 


The leaders of the have-nots 
are ineffective on two accounts: 
First of all, there are many 
whose place and loyalty lie with 
the group against which they are 
expected to be on guard. Second- 
ly, even those who are genuinely 
men of the poor class are handi- 
capped in so many ways. Reasons 
for the ineffectiveness of both 
types of leadership may be trac- 
ed, at least in part, to poverty 
and illiteracy and all the evils 
that these two taken together give 
birth to. A man who is constant- 
ly haunted by the fears of death, 
disease, and unemployment can 
hardly afford to be critical and 
cautious in the selection of his 
representative. A note of sym- 
pathy, a sweet tongue, a little 
favour or even a false promise is 


sure to win his ballot. What 
matters to him is not where to 
put his ballot but to oblige a 
person who might provide some 
sustenance in a seemingly losing 
battle of life. The clever and the 
veteran players of politics who 
have got money, patience, and 
skill know how to play this 
game. I know persons living 
among and working for the poor 
for decades but badly failing to 
attract the ballot mainly because 
they could neither raise a huge 
fund nor an army of lieutenants 
who could support them by all 
the gimmicks. 


The Dilemma 


But even if they are elected, 
they soon find themselves in a 
dilemma. Ifthey want to main- 
tain their hold on the constituency 
and men, they must cater to the 
immediate needs of their men, that 
is, they must procure jobs, defend 
them against bureaucratic oppres- 
sions, provide petty favours, and 
do all sorts of things for them. 
Because, that is what people need 
and why they have been elected as 
representatives of the poor. And 
for all these, they have to have 
‘connections’ with those in 
power—in government and in 
business. The process of estab- 
lishing “connections” while keep- 
ing overt loyalty to the poor, 
results into a tendency of double 
talk and hypocrisy. Naturally, 
then, the bite in their bark is 
gone. It is also likely that if 
this state of split-loyalty is pro- 
longed too long, gradually and 
even unknowingly, some of them 
may start making compromises 
with the temptations of comforts 
of a decent life. 

What then is the rationale for 
participating in a game which is so 
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lopsided ? Nothing; unless we 
feel that we can change some of 
the rules in order zo bring more 
balance in the game: and that no 
other game is more paying in the 
long run, 


How can we change the rules ? 
A whole bulk of studies in psy- 
chology suggests that the most 
effective deterrent to undesirable 
acts is a threat. The mass at 
least has got one weapon in its 
hand: a threat to discontinue, 
disrupt, or destroy part of the 
system which is repeatedly found 
to be injurious to the mass. A 
threat if advanced cleverly and 
timely, would induce hard soul- 
searching, adaptive behaviour and 
more of restraint on the selfishness 
of “haves”. A threat may range 
from disapproval, via non-coope- 
ration to gherao, and even acts of 
violence. The skill to display a 
threat of appropriate magnitude 
without necessarily indulging in 
violence will determine the success 
of this technique, that is, threat 
has to be balanced to the needs 
of the occasion. If given in too 
much of dose or too frequently, 
it may harden the stand of the 


be any reason, however, as why 
the present democratic system 
can not be changed, even radi- 
cally, so that the planners, those 
incharge of execution of plans 
and administration etc. are dele- 
gated more responsibility, power, 
and autonomy to function. It 
may even be necessary to unyoke 
our political leaders from the 
narrow loyalties that they have to 
maintain, in order to be elected 
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again. Some kind of radical 
change in our election system or 
switching over to, say, presiden- 
tial form of government might 
improve the situation. Democracy 
is a system characterised by flexi- 
bility and possibility of change. 
The situation demands that we 
should introduce anew set of 
rules which we may keep on chang- 
ing according to our changing 
‘needs. 
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the possibility of such isolated ASSIGNMENT SECTION, 
mistakes in the use of threat. SERVICE MINISTRY OF HOME 


AFFAIRS, NEW DELHI, and 
should be returned duly filled 
in by 36th June 1968 through 
proper channel. Those who 
have already applied for enrol- 
ment should also apply again 
on the new forms, through 
their employers. Requests for 
forms should be accompanied 
by a self-addressed envelope 
(12 cm x 32 cm). 


Those not having formal qualifications or 
having less than two years’ experience 
need not apply, 


But that would be the minimum 
price we must pay to keep on 
going ahead while retaining the 
democratic structure. What I 
want to submit is my belief that 
democracy does not die at the 
first drop of blood. Rather it 
might get healthier in the process. 


IN 
ASIA 
AND 

AFRICA 
The second line of attack on 
democracy stems from the argu- 


ment that the process of balanc- i 
ing various interests takes too 
longand at times there does not 
seem to be an end of it, resulting 
in a state of inaction or unduly 
delayed action. ` This, according 
to some, seems to be an inherent 
feature of democracy. 


The Second Line 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS - GOVT. OF INDIA 
: dovp 68/3? 


Consequently, a country which 
aspires fora rapid rate of pro- 
gress cannot wait for an ineffi- 
cient and slow mode of decision 
making. There does not seem to 
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J bre read with deep interest 
as well as concern C. N. 
Chitta Ranjan’s article on “Com- 
` bating Divisive Forces” published 
in Mainstream (April 13, 
- 1968). Before I proceed to give 
my comments on the article, let 
me present some ‘glad news’ re- 
garding the formation of the 
‘Tamil Army’ in Madras State 
under the guidance of Sri S. 
Muthu, MLC who is noted 
among the rank and file of the 
DMK as a ‘strong man witha 
violent temper’. ; 

A resolution adopted has 
said “that the Union Government 

and the State Governments should 
` provide adequate protection to 
the Tamilians living in various 
parts of India. If, however, it 
failed to give enough protection 
to the Tamilians, the “Tamil 
Army” will launch direct action 
„ to ensure protection to them. 
...That it would burn former 
AICC President Sti Kamaraj’s 
effigy...” 

It has also been said that it 
would be awing of the DMK 
party. Though ithas been said 
in that resolution that the ‘Tamil 
Army’ is not an organisation on 
the lines of the Shiv Sena of 
Bombay, those who know the 
DMK partymen and their dis- 
loyalty and hatred towards non- 
Tamilians will contend that the 
‘Tamil Army’ is in no way better 
than the Shiv Sena of Bombay. 

“North Indians should quit 
Tamilnad!”, “‘Down with , Nor- 
thern Domination!” werd some 
of the negative slogans ofthe 
DMK before it captured power 
in 1967 with the aid of allies 
like ‘reactionary’, Swatantra, 
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TAMIL ARMY 


progressive’ Left Communists, 


‘communal’ Muslim League and. 


some of the money bags. 

Like Bombay, Madras is also 
a cosmopolitan State which has 
given refuge and jobs to nume- 
rous non-Tamilians. It is not 
vut of question to presume at 
this juncture that in due course, 
the ‘Tamil Army’ will soon take 
advantage of the frustration 
among the younger generations 
and wage a war against non- 
Tamilians employed in Madras 
State. 

The ‘Tamil Army’ has 
already started. creating chaos 
and confusion in the State by 
attacking Congress volunteers 
and workers who are staging 
black flag demonstrations 
against the DMK Ministers who 
have betrayed the masses by not 
keeping their “election promises”. 

The following news-item pub- 
lished in The Hindu dated April 
17, 1968 will prove that the 
‘Tamil Army’ units have become 
a grave problem -of law and 
order. It says: 

“In Tiruppathur, in accor- 


. dance with its avowed policy to 


prevent black flag demonstrations 
against DMK. . Ministers the 
volunteers of the Sena who came 
in lorries armed with sticks, etc., 
are reported to have belaboured 
Congressmen who attempted to 
wave black flags during the Minis- 
ter’s visit to that place on April 


in a democracy no party can 
be suppressed. If this is allowed 
with the Government’s patronage, 
it will only lead to Fascism. 

It is entirely baseless to-put 
all the blame on the Congress for 


the growth of such disruptive and 
parochial organisations. It is 
my submission that democracy, 
secularism, socialism and non- 
alignment are some of the basic 
tenets on which the glittering 
image of the Congress had been 
built, though not strongly. 

Developing or encouraging a 
sense of anti-Congressism is not 
Only ruinous to democracy and 
socialism but will feed the disin- 
tegrating and divisive forces all 
over the country. 

I admit, Icannot say that 
there are no anti-socialist and 
pro-communal forces inside the 
Congress which was founded 
long ago with the main purpose 
of attaining political freedom for 
the masses. There are some 
indeed. But they are not in 
large numbers. In due course, 
they will either grow weak and 
leave the Congress out of frustra- 
tion or the younger elements who 
are active inside the Congress 
now will bid good-bye to them 
soon. That will be an inevitable 
event in the history of the Con- 
gress. 

In his article Chitta Ranjan has 
correctly raised a question that 
“it may be argued that the 
DMK., whose strength lies in 
the support of the working 
people, will find it impossible 
not to strive for socio-economic 
aims; but it is open to question 
whether a party which went to 
the electorate mostly on the 
strength of negative slogans will 
flower into a radical, political 
party. It is not yet clear whether 
the parties of the Left in Madras 
State have sought to assess the 
Situation in this light”. 


Te 


After haying said these re- 
alistic words, Chitta Ranjan has 
accused the Congress party in 
Madras State.“as usual”. This 
accusation has not only helped 
him to escape easily from the 


‘grave responsibilities of protec- 


ting the unity and integrity of 
our country, but also to hide the 
sins committed by the so-called 
progressive Leftists to capture 
seats! 

. I agree with him whole- 
heartedly when he says that the 
task of combating such divi- 
sive forces, “calls for an 
objective reassessment on the 
part of the Left parties as well as 
forward-looking elements in the 
Congress. 
self-criticism and the evolution of 
new ideas and programmes of 
mass action on that basis. There 
is need for the progressive parties 
and groups, to forget their petty 
quarrels and work out a com- 
mon platform around which can 


There is need for . 


be rallied the youth of the land 
and the exploited masses 
generally”. l 

The Congress of Gandhi and 
Nehru has always stood for 
certain well-defined and clear-cut 
ideologies like democracy, socia- 
lism, secularism and non-align- 
ment. Though Gandhi and 
Nehru are no more with us, 
their spirits still inspire the Con- 
gress. Ifthe so-called Left and 
progressive parties do not co- 
operate with the Congress for 
translating these cherished 
objectives into palpable realities, 
the Congress alone can ‘do or 
die’ for the same. 

With these words, I extend 
my hand to Chitta Ranjan as a 
sincere socialist minded Congress 
youth to combat the anti- 
national and anti-socialist forces 
wherever they raise their ugly 
heads. 


Madras —V. R. Chandran 
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POPULARISING HINDI 


J ¥2s delighted to read the 

article by Sri Upendra Nath 
Ashk in your weekly (Main- 
stream, December 23 1967), when 


I happened to get one from one - 


of my friends. 

It is true that the Government 
of India and the Government of 
Mysore in particular have not 
cared to propagate Hindi in all 
these years. For instance, you 
will be astonished to hear that 
I though a Hindi language gradu- 
ate was not encouraged by any 
Government—at the Centre or in 
the State. I had translated 


’ “Aansoo” of late Sri Jaya Shan- 


kar Prasad during 1956 and my 
Muslim Legal adviser published 
it in Kannada language (in verse) 
in 1956. In spite of his many 
attempts to get it cleared off the 
copies were not purchased by 
the State Government for fami- 
larising Hindi in Mysore. 
And again during 1958 I trans- 
lated “Kurukshetra” of Sri Ram 
Dhari Sinha “Dinkar”? and in 
spite of my several requests to 
the State Government and the 
Centre to purchase the copies 
and distribute them so as to 
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encourage Hindi was not success- 
ful and the publisher who had 
published it just to get Hindi 
literature made known to non- 
Hindi speaking Kannada people 
had to suffera great loss. The 
same publisher published “Hindi- 
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SUBSCRIBER 


You may please send your 
subscription for Mainstream 
te us direct by wayof a 
crossed chequejbank draft for 
the exact amount. While 
doing so, do please quote 
your current subscription code 
number. 


Subscription Manager 


Mainstream 
F-24, Bhagat Singh Market 
New Delhi-1 


Kannada” “Hindi-Tamil’” Self 
Instructor, and I have approached 
the non-Congress Government 
at Lucknow to get the copies 
purchased by the UP Government 
for familarising South Indian 
Languages in UP. The request 
was made to UP Government in 
December 1967. Upto this day, 
not even an acknowledgement 
of the letter has been received 
by me from U. P. Government. 

Then how can we of the 
South be understood by our 
brothers in the North? 

And in fact the Dakshina 
Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, 
Madras isnot doing the work 
of Hindi propagation with a 
missionary zeal, bu: with a com- 
mercial spirit, Though I myself 
am a Hindi Pracharak I bow my 
head in shame to intimate the 
readers of Mainstream, that to get 
a reply from the so-called Gan- 
dhian Hindi Prachar Sabha, 
Madras, one has to send postal 
stamps! 

Therefore, the cry for Hindi 
being made a National Language 
is nothing but a waste at least 
from the point of view of the 
people in the non-Hindi speaking 
arcas. I challenge any Hindi pat- 
riot to get me a job anywhere 
in North India on my Hindi 
qualification of “Visharad” which 
is considered as a “Padvee” by 
the Hindi zealots! 


Bangalore —Kumudapriya 
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NEED FOR DEMOCRACY UNDER SOCIALISM 


their being revealed or being dis- 
cussed in the open. As regards 
open discussion of political and 
economic policies, it is ridiculous 
to suggest that such a discussion 
can help the enemy. To suggest 
that is to reveal one’s complete 
` lack of faith in the people. 

Secondly the highest party 
organisation is and has to be 
supreme between two Party Con- 
gresses. Ruling Communist 
Parties have to face many more 
problems and problems of more 
specialised nature than the Com- 
munist Parties struggling to 
attain political power have to. 
The problems which the former 
have to face and resolve concern 
all aspects of national life includ- 
ing development of literature, 
art etc. It should be considered 
as to how far itis desirable that 
the highest Party “Committee 
should try to be the final arbiter 
of all such specialised questions. 
The existing relationship between 
the party bodies on the one hand 
and mass Organisations of writers, 
artists, needs to be reviewed and 
reconsidered. 

Thirdly, attention should be 
paid to see what further changes 
can be made in legal and judicial 
systems of socialist countries and 
what changes can be made in 
their constitutions. to ensure 
fullest enforcement of socialist 
legality, and to minimize still 
further, the chances of its being 
violated. May be that some pro- 
visions of the constitutions of 
bourgeois democratic countries 
such as institution of writs, can 
be helpful in this respect. 

Another principle worth con- 
sidering is this. Al] Communist 
Parties should consider it their 
duty to point out to the ruling 
Communist Parties all those things 
in socialist countries which haye 
a negative effect regarding popu- 
larisation of ideas of Commun- 
ism, and which in their opinion 
are wrong. Positive achievements 
of socialist countries help to spread 
the ideas of Communism in capi- 
talist and newly-liberated coun- 
tries. Mistakes and negative fac- 
tors have a negative effect. Frater- 
nal criticism by non-ruling Com- 
munist Parties of ruling Com- 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


munist Parties should be encoura- 
ged and given serious considera- 
tion. It should not be regarded 
as interference in internal affairs 
of socialist countries. 


Special attention in this res- 
pect should be paid to aspects 
which give rise to the apprehen- 
sion that really speaking there 
does not exist freedom to criticise 
etc. in .socialist countries. The 
superiority of socialist system 
Over capitalist system is now well 
established. None can challenge 
this superiority as far as capacity 
of the socialist system in thé field 
of satisfying the material needs 
of the people is concerned. The 
appeal of socialist countries will 
become still more powerful once 
the above-mentioned apprehension 
is removed. Hence the need for 
special attention to it. 


One would like to go one 
step still further. Why should 
not the USSR, for instance, have 
a forum in which it may print 
even the critical views of its 
friends from other countries? Why 
should it not encourage its friends 
to send their criticism of the soci- 
alist society in the USSR? 


Recently a non-Communist 





progressive doctor, a friend of 
the USSR, visited the USSR. He 
was keen to study thoroughly 
some Soviet medical institute. He 
came back with the feeling that 
the Soviet authorities did not like 
this and did not permit it. 
“Either they are not as much in 
advance in the curative field. of 
public health as they are in Pre- 
ventive field or they have an un- 
necessary secretiveness. They do 
not throw open their institutions 
as we in India do to experts 
from’ any country. After all no 
military secrets are involved” 
commented this doctor. 

If this Doctor knows that his 
criticism would be welcome and 
would be published in the USSR, 
be would surely write. That ‘un- 
doubtedly would be useful, even 
if the criticism is not well found- 
ed. 

There is hardly any doubt that 
it would be useful if the Soviet 
Press were to invite democratic 
views of friends of USSR from 
bourgeoisie countries about itself. 
Criticism they may make may not 
be all wrong and may prove use- 
ful. More examples could be 
given but I think the point is 
clear. 
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LESSON FROM VIETNAM 


TE severe mauling that US armed forces and 

their stooges in South Vietnam have been receiv- 
ing at the hands of the heroic Vietcong constitutes 
one of the most inspiring sagas of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The manner in which the National Liberation 
Front and the Government in Hanoi could force 
Johnson to agree to go tothe conference table in 
in Paris next week shows the indomitable will and 
power of awakened masses combating the unspeak- 
able depredations of US imperialism. Equally signifi- 
cant have been the reports from Korea, where too 
Us imperialism is facing a first-class debacle. 

All these momentous developments have a great 
lesson to impart for every Indian. During the last 
decade, particularly in the last five years, the Ameri- 
can shadow over this country has grown to frighten- 
ing proportions. 

There is hardly any walk of life in which this 
foreign invasion has not taken place. In the admi- 
nistrative machinery, in the political sphere, in intel- 
lectual life and in the world of business, US pene- 
tration has been conspicuous; those having the sligh- 
test acquaintance with the doings of Americans in 
this country, both open and sub rosa, have no doubt 
that this constitutes the most Serious menace to our 
democracy and our way of life. 

From the Government Secretariat to the Univer- 
sity campus, from the officers’ mess to the labora- 
tories, from collaboration projects to package pro- 
gramme farming, the not-so-unseem hand of the Ugly 
American can be discerned. Whether it is in draw- 
ing up metropolitan projects or in setting up agri- 
cultural training centres, the American struts about 
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the length and breadth of this country as if it is his 
prerogative to corrupt our political life and corrode 
our national values. From the Rotary Club to the 
Peace Corps, from the MRA to the Foundations, 
scores of agencies have been working for the White 
Man from dollar land. 

With the foothold it has established in this coun- 
try, US imperialism has often been trying to black- 
mail this nation. Through PL 480 imports—which 
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its own lobby has been instrumental in introducing 
into this country on a large scale—our national eco- 
nomy issought to be mortgaged to Washington, 
while the collaboration deals act as so many Trojan 
horses of the US to subvert the nation’s drive for 
economic independence, 

In fact, an amazing mentality has grown in this 
country among the intelligentsia, that the West with 
its enormous resources alone can save our country 
from collapse, economic, social, political and 
military. Therefore, the reactionary vested interests 
have been sedulously spreading the idea that all the 
difficulties besetting this country can be solved only 
by lining up with the West. While the crude ver- 
sion of this line of neo-servility to imperialism is 
canvassed by gangster politicians like Sri S.K. Patil, 
a sophisticated cloak for itis provided by phoney 
intellectuals of Sri Asoka Mehta’s tribe. f 

The invincible might of the Vietnamese people 
has shown that the US colossus has feet of clay. 
From Vietnam has come the inspiring lesson that it 
is necessary and possible for even the so-called 
weaker nations to throw out the mightiest military 
machine that the West can bring up. Itis the un- 


conquerable patriotism of the peasant masses of a 
small Asian nation that has brought about the most 
ignominious defeat of the biggest imperialist power 
in history. 





In every country of Asia, if not the world, Viet- 
Namese victory will leave its mark. For us in India, 
it must give us renewed confidence in our own capa- 
city to defend our hard-earned freedom. If US 
imperialism has had to beat an inglorious retreat 
from Vietnam, it becomes all the more nececsary for 
us to renew our pledge to combat imperialism within 
our door. Every vestige of US inroad into our 
national life has to be removed by the people of this 
country. The blatant and subtle penetration of the 
US has to be spotted and fought back if our inde- 
pendence is to be saved and our democracy streng- 
thened. 

This nation has a great tradition of struggle 
against foreign domination. It was one of the first 
countries in the post-war world to shake off the 
yoke of imperialist rule. By rousing a sense of 
awareness of the new menace to freedom that .US 
imperialism poses before this country; the old fire of 
patriotic determination against foreign imperialism 
can be re-kindled. The shining example of the 
Vietnamese people’s victory must help to inspire our 
people to get rid of US penetration from our 
motherland. 

This is the great lesson that our leaders have to 
learn from the achievement of the Vietnamese people, 
and to transmit it to our people to rally them for a 
new crusade against imperialism. 


MADHU LIMAYE’S BLIND-SPOTS 


POLtTicIANs in India, whether 
of the Right-wing or of Leftist 
persuasion, are generally adept at 
producing instant plans to meet 
any given situation, however 
tangled and intractable it may 
appear to be. 

Normally, those who produce 
these magic formulas do not deem 
it necessary to weigh their own 
and their parties’ actions against 
their plans arid draw the necessary 
lessons for themselves as well as 
for others. If such individuals 
engaged in, honest self-criticism, 
such plans could well become the 
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basis for fruitful action. But 
when moral theses on political 
questions are accompanied by a 
heavy dose of self-adulation, they 
straightaway cease to be capable 
of being taken seriously; on the 
other hand, they only succeed in 
creating new doubts among the 
discerning public. 

Sti Madhu Limaye’s three- 
point formula will not in these 
circumstances cause- much sur- 
prise. The “objectives of non- 
Congressism’’ as redefined by 
Sri Limaye early this week, can 
hardly be said to indicate any 


fresh thinking on the subject in 
the light of the experience of the 
last fourteen months and more. 
Emphasis on the need to capture 
power at the Centre in order to 
protect the non-Congress States 
is certainly nota new or original 
concept. Almost every Opposition 
party has been talking about it, 
each in its own way, the concepts 
projected ranging from a progres- 
sive democratic coalition at the 
Centre to a “national govern- 
ment’? synonymous with power 
passing into the hands of a 
Right-wing reactionary combine. 
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When he advocated anti- 
Congressism as the basis of 
political action by all the Opposi- 
tion parties, the late Ram 
Manohar Lobia made it clear 
his idea was that the 
Congress should be ousted from 


.the Centre; he considered this an 


essential step to enable the 
Opposition parties to come into 
their own, and felt that progres- 
sive alliances which could ensure 
dedicated work to usher in a 
socialist society could wait for 
the. time being. Without first 
breaking the Congress, construc- 
tive political activity was not 
possible. In the period before 
the Fourth General Election, 
virtually all Opposition parties, 
irrespective of their ideolggical 
orientations, accepted this 
proposition. This approach did 
yield limited gains, for without 
the alliances made possible there- 
by, the Congress could not have 
been eliminated from the seats 
of power in so many States. 

The kind of coalition govern- 
ments that came into existence 
after the General Election how- 
ever caused confusion rather than 
political clarity. Only in three 
States did the progressive parties 
secure a dominant position— 
West Bengal, Kerala and Bihar. 
That indeed was the opportunity 
to make at least these three coali- 
tions  programme-oriented—an 
idea about which’ Sri Limaye 
is very enthusiastic now. 
What in fact happened was that 
the Leftist parties, not excluding 
the SSP, were largely concerned 
with keeping their “image” as 
revolutionary parties intact and 
did not pay adequate attention 
to the need for making these 
governments effective instruments 
of the people’s will. 

If eyen the Kerala Govern- 
ment has been unable to act 
decisively in economic matters, 
leading to much disillusionment 
among the people who hopefully 
voted it to power, it is no use 
blaming only the dominant party; 
every coalition partner in that 
State must share the blame, al- 
though the proportion of guilt 
may vary. In West Bengal, again, 
but for the initial problems 
created by the quarrels among 
coalition partners it would not 
have been easy forthe Congress 
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‘ machinery to 


using its power at the Centre to 
have carried out the Operation 
Topple. In Bihar, the strange 
relationship that developed bet- 
ween certain Leftist parties and 
reactionary communal parties 
made the cracking up of the coa- 
lition inevitable. 

As for the other States where 
the Left was not very strong, the 
logic of their becoming partners 
in coalitions dominated by reac- 
tionary parties must remain ques- 
tionable. The consequences of 
such a policy became obvious 
quite early in Uttar Pradesh, 
where the communal reactionaries 
were quick to take advantage of 
their hold over the administrative 
strengthen their 
own position. In Punjab, 
despite heroic efforts by the Lef- 
tist Minister, it was the combina- 
tion of reactionary groups and 
parties that had the final say in 
most matters. In Madhya Pradesh, 
the association of the Left with 
the coalition was never taken 
seriously; fromthe time of the 
collapse of the Congress regime 
it has been a government run by 
feudal and communal elements. 

It was the duty ofthe pro- 
gressive parties in these circums- 
tances to have sought to stabilise 
those coalition governments in 
which they themselves had a de- 
cisive role to play; what actually 
was witnessed was the heart-rend- 
ing spectacle of mutual mudsling- 
ing and undermining by the Lef- 
tist parties themselves. 

The SSP’s role in this respect 
was not insignificant. In fact, 
over the last few months, instead 
of working towards closer unity 
with the other parties with similar 
socio-economic ideas, the SSP was 
found getting closer to organisa- 
tions like the Jan Sangh. The 
melodramatic “satyagraha” over 
the Kutch Award assumed in the 
SSP leadership’s eyes greater im- 
portance than the need to fight 
monopolies and vested interests 
whose stranglehold on the nation’s 
economic and political life was 
clearly seen to be tightening. To 
keep up this incongruous joint 
front with known reaction, it was 
even felt necessary to chastise 
SSP units which protested against 
diverting popular attention from 
immediate problems of the peo- 
ple andto hold out a threat to 


the Chief Minister heading a pro- 
gressive-led coalition. 

Ina reference to Bihar, Sri 
Limaye says that it gave “the 
best performance among the non- 
Congress Governments”—a claim 
whichis open to question—and 
indirectly attributes this to the 
fact that “the SSP constituted the 
biggest element” in that coali- 
tion, The final failure of this 
Government he attributes to 
“dissensions among the coalition 


partners.” One cannot help 
wishing that Sri Limaye had 
taken the trouble to analyse 


objectively the part played by 
each of the coalition partners in 
bringing about and intensifying 
these “dissensions.” The obsta- 
cles placed in the way of that 
Government functioning efficiently 
by a combination of “progres- 
sives” and communalists is com- 
mon knowledge, Sri Limaye 
could indeed have rendered com- 
prehension of the pulls and pre- 
sures that led to the fall of the 
Mahamaya Prasad Ministry 
easier if he had gone into root 
causes without seeking to justify 
or gloss over the doings of any 
party or group. Sri Limaye 
takes pride in claiming that the 
SSP was the “architect”? of the 
Bihar non-Congress front. Is it 
not a case of the architect also 
acting as the leader of the demo- 
lition squad? 

It cannot be denied that in 
the period before the Fourth 
General Election and for a short 
while afterwards, the SSP played 
a significant role in bringing 
Opposition parties together. 
Lohia had the imagination to 
see that this was the only way to 
ensure the end of the Congress 
monolith and he went about the 
job like a crusader. 

All Opposition parties quickly 
responded to this initiative, and 
the progressive parties did so in 
the hope that this would be the 
first step towards Leftist unity 
and polarisation between the pro- 
gressives and reactionaries, 

Unfortunately, this expecta- 
tion did not materialise. On the 
other hand, the SSP moved closer 
to the Jan Sangh and away from 
the other Leftist parties, notably 
the two Communist Parties. In 
fact, some of the actions and 
utterances of SSP leaders have 
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given rise to the feeling that the 
anti-Communist group is again 
ontop in the organisation. In 
any case, the SSP, instead of 
making efforts within the coali- 
tions in which it was a partner 
to insist on and get through 
clear-cut economic programmes, 
made it a practice to prefer radi- 
cal public stances to constructive 
effort within the Government. 
This, together with their unfor- 
tunate closeness to communal 
organisations, helped to break up 
the progressive-led coalitions ins- 
tead of strengthening them. 

It is therefore somewhat str- 
ange that Sri Limaye should now 
lay down that one of the aims of 
his party is to “make govern- 
ments programme-oriented and 
the people programme-conscious.” 
If occupying the seats of power 
along with other Leftist parties 
the SSP could not bring this 
about, how seriously are we to 
take Sri Limaye’s declaration of 
intent at this stage ? 

As for the third point in his 
new plan, namely, “to launch 
agitations and struggles to fight 
office-hunting, self-seeking and 
create popular sanction for re- 
forms”, no one can have any 
quarrel with the idea provided 
itis meant to be followed up and 
not merely as a slogan. All our 
Leftist parties are equally guilty of 
encouraging “‘office-hunting” and 
“self-seeking” when in pursuance 
of their line of anti-Congressism 
they welcomed turncoat Congress- 
men with open arms, idolised 
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them and installed them in’ the 
very positions of power which 
they had started out in search of. 
If what Sri Limaye says is to be 
honestly implemented, it clearly 
calls for a redefinition of non- 
Congressism to exclude alliances 
with office-hunters and self-seek- 
ers aS also with communal ele- 
ments bent upon achieving power 
to pave the way for fascist com- 
munal rule in the country. 

Making coalition govern- 
ments programme-oriented is 
certainly not possible unless the 
partners in the coalition gener- 
ally share ideological values and 
aims, however broadly. An alli- 
ance of progressives and reaction- 
aries can be no more “pro- 
gramme-oriented” than the Con- 
gress which is made up of preci- 
sely the same contradictions. 
Even if Leftist parties do not see 
eye to eye on several interna- 
tional questions, it must be possi- 
ble for them to work out a mini- 
mum economic programme for 
implementation wherever and 
whenever they come to power. It 
is possible only in case Leftist 
parties form coalitions; it is im- 
possible if coalitions are again 
sought to be forged between in- 
compatibles as in the recent 
past. 

The question is: what should 
Sri Madhu Limaye and his party 
do if his three-ponit plan is to be 
implemented faithfully ? The 
obvious answer is that they 
should sever their untenable ties 
with communal and other reac- 
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tionary parties, and seek to get 
closer to the two Communist 
Parties and other smaller but 
equally progressive groups in the 
different States. 

Power at the Centre may be 
necessary to prevent attacks on 
non-Congress Governments in the 
States, but stability at the Centre 
is not possible if a UP-type or 
Punjab-type coalition comes into 
existence in New Delhi also, 
Even granting that foreign policy 
issues do not lead to division and 
break-up—by itself a doubtful 
proposition—it is inconceivable 
how such a coalition of disparate 
elements can work out program- 
mes Of radical economic reform 
acceptable to the people as a 
whole, 

The search for power, so far 
as the Left is concerned, has a 
definite purpose: it is to trans- 
form the national economy and 
make the common people the 
real wielders and beneficiaries of 
power. Itis for Sri Limaye and 
his colleagues, as also for the 
leaders of other Leftist parties, to 
throw aside mutual suspicions and 
put their heads together to work 
out a common programme on 
the basis of which they can first 
seek a favourable electoral ver- 
dict and then use power for the 
common good. 

There may be short-cuts to 
power; there are no short-cuts 
to socialism, or even to radical 
economic transformation of India. 


May 1 C. N, Chitta Ranjan 
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ECONOMIC-NOTEBOOK 





TE country has been of late 


treated to self-righteous exhor- . 


tations to shed gloom and revive 
faith in economic recovery and 
resumption of planned economic 
development. Itis suggested that 
the country is being set for great 
things to come. 

Sri Morraji Desai did at least 
make a departure from his earlier 
rigid stand to hold back all deve- 
lopment in the name of stability. 
The processes for formulating a 
new Fourth Five Year Plan have 
been initiated. A delegation’ is 
getting ready to go to Washington 
for the next meeting of the Wes- 
tern Consortium on May 23 where 
the Western aid, more or less fro- 
zen in the last year, is hopefully 
expected to be ordered to flow 
again. Ifthe next crop in July 
too turns out to be good, it 
should be expected that all the 
elements in revival of the econo- 
my and development may begin 
to activise by October and invest- 
ments stepped up to give a push 
forward, it is said. 

All this is certainly not sheer 
bluff. But behind this cheerful 
talk and optimistic assessment of 
the situation, it can be easily seen 
that attempt is still onto put off 
any worthwhile decisions for an- 
other six months and to hold back 
the process of recovery. This 
will have its own implications for 
the future, specially for the launch- 
ing of the new Fourth Plan in 
April next year and the determi- 
nation of its dimensions. If this 
attitude were entirely the product 


of prudence and caution because ' 


of past mishaps, it would not be 
so objectionable. But it is not so 
much caution and prudence as 
lack of any leadership at all and 
petty politicking at the highest le- 
yels of the Government together 
with uncertainty and absence of 
commitment to any coherent 
policy. 
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THE KILLING DRIFT 


The most important evidence 
of the prevailing drift was to be 
seen in the series of three Cabinet 
meetings to consider the Planning 
Commission’s draft on approach 
to the Fourth Plan. The Cabinet 
appears to have thought it enough 
of its duty to express some gene- 
ral and pious wishes in favour of 
reducing regional and sectional 
disparities and reducing depen- 
dence on foreign aid without com- 
mitting itself to any responsibility 
either to policy or action which 
all this imply. It passed the buck 
on to the National Development 
Council which in turn can be ex- 
pected to do little more. It can 
be safely predicted that after ex- 
pression of lot of claims and com- 
plaints by individual Chief Minis- 
ters in the NDC session on May 
17-18, the Planning Commission’s 
draft on approach to the Fourth 
Plan will again be given general 
approval as the Cabinet has done. 
The ball will thus be back in the 
court of the Planning Commis- 
sion which will be expected on 
such vague basis to go ahead 
with preparing the detailed out- 
line of the Fourth Plan. 

The chief purpose of the Plan- 
ning Commission in drawing up 
the approach document was to 
induce and if necessary provoke 
the political leadership to square- 
ly shoulder its part of the res- 
ponsibility in the planning pro- 
cess. It wanted that clear cut 
guidelines and political directives 
should be given and definite com- 
mitments accepted by the leader- 
ship which the Planning Com- 
mission will translate into a new 
Five Year Plan. In its approach 
document, the Commission con- 
fined itself to posing some policy 
issues together with indicating 
the extent of effort that would be 
required to achieve certain desir- 
able objectives. From all avail- 
able indications, there is little 


likelihood of any commitments 
being taken either on questions 
of policy or the effort that the 
resumption of development and 
its sustenance over a period of 
time will require. The most dis- 
heartening part of the exercise in 
the Cabinet was that its principal 
personalities, the Prime Minister 
and the Finance Minister did not 
care to even express themselves 
fully. 


The Planning Commission's 
approach document lays consi- 
derable stress on the objective of 
reducing foreign dependence. In- 
deed, the only quantitative target 
that it mentions, apart from the 
range of resource mobilisation 
that would be required to achieve 
a range of growth, is with regard 
to exports. It demands an yearly 
increase of seven per cent in ex- 
port earnings if the net foreign 
aid inflow into the economy is 
desired to be reduced by fifty per- 
cent in the next plan period. 
Here again, the Commerce 
Minister who holds the main 
responsibility in this area did not 
care to boldly accept the challenge 
posed by the planners. There is 
no question that accepting this 
challenge will require a set of 
policy measures of far-reaching 
character in the regulation of the 
economy, its production program- 
mes and consumption pattern. 
But these should te worked out 
and carried out, effiziently and 
ruthlessly if necessary, and it is 
the responsibility of the Com- 
merce Minister to take the initia- 
tive in this matter. There is no 
point in talking about self-reliance 
when the minimum effort that is 
required to go towards it will only 
evoke expressions of the difficul- 
ties in the way and little attempt 
to face upto them. 


—B. M. 
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Relevance of Marxism for India Today 
P. B. GAJENDRAGADKAR 


I belong to no political party and cannot claim 
~ to be a Marxist in the traditional sense of the term. 
I cannot also justly claim to be an intellectual. But 
asa citizen I have been taking keen interest in 
social and political movements not only in India 
but outside, and as such the few observations which 
I propose to make on the relevance of Marxism for 
India today should be taken as observations made 
by a common citizen whois not properly initiated 
into Marxism and who makes no claim to be fully 
conversant or familiar with the philosophy of Marx 
and the shape it took in actual practice when the 
Communist Party came into power in the USSR. 
Fifth of May 1818 can be truly regarded as a day 
of historical significance by progressive intellectuals 
all over the world because on this day was born 
` Karl Marx at Trier in the Rhineland, which was 
then a part of Prussia. Karl Marx was the son of 
Jewish parents. His father was a lawyer and, it 
appears, had become a Protestant Christian in 1817 
with the object of avoiding disabilities which were 
then placed on Jews in Germany. In 1835 Karl 
Marx went to the University of Bonn to study law; 
and next year he went to Berlin where he pursued 
his study of law for some time, but then suddenly 
switched on to philosophy. His father was keen 
that Karl should continue to 


Hegel had been a professor of philosophy in Berlin 
from 1818 to 1832. “Hegel had developed “an’ 
elaborate and comprehensive system of thought in 
which he appeared to argue that mind and spirit 
are fundamental in the universe, that Christianity 
expresses in pictorial form the absolute truth about 
God and man, and that human history is a pro- 
gress towards rational freedom that takes place, 
however, by means of dialectical oppositions and 
struggles rather than by gradual stages. Hegel’s 
most influential followers regarded him as a defen- 
der of Christianity and of a moderate Political con- 
servatism, -but others, known as “Young Hegelians” 
accentuated his account of dialectical opposition 
and used it to arrive at radical views in politics and 
religion. Marx attached himself to this fatter group 
and at one time hoped to become a university 
teacher of philosophy. (H. B. Acton : What Marx 
Really Said, p 2) 

Destiny, however, had willed otherwise and 
Marx realised that the political views which were 
then taking shape in his mind would make it diff- 
cult for him to take up the career of a teacher in a 
university; and so he preferred to adopt the literary 
career in 1842, That is how his pen produced 
literature covering several fields of knowledge and 
ultimately became the source of 


study law and should practise pie Se os ee inspiration for revolutionary 
law, which appeared to him to This contribution is from Dr. movements of a political, social 
be acomfortable, promising and Gajendragadkar’s inaugural and economic character. 


prosperous career. Karl, how- 
ever, took a different view and 
began the study of philosophy. 


At that time a furious contro- 
versy was raging in regard to the 
validity of the philosophy of Hegel. 
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address at 


birthday celebration of Karl 
Marx organised by the Natio- 
nal Book Club at 
Delhi on May 5, 1968. 





the 150th Communist Manifesto 


History presents ‘there mark- 
able feature of uninterrupted and 
loyal friendship between Marx 
and Engels for several years until 
Marx died. Engels was born in 


New 
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1820 and belonged to the family of a prosperous 
textile manufacturer. The first important document 
which Marx produced after considering the drafts 
submitted to him by Engels is the classical Commu- 
nist Manifesto of 1848. Itis relevant at this stage 
to refer to the clarioncall issued by the Manifesto 
in its concluding words, Said the Manifesto: 


“The Communists disdain to conceal their views 
and aims. They openly declare that their ends can be 
attained only by the forcible overthrow of all exist- 
ing social conditions. Let the ruling classes trem- 
ble ata communist revolution, The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They have 
a world to gain, Working men of all countries, 
unite!” 


It is hardly necessary to emphasise that this 
clarion call led tothe great revolution in Russia 
which converted it into the USSR, that we know 
today; the same clarion call has also inspired similar 
movements in other countries which are now Com- 
munist, 


I think there can be little doubt that the incom- 
parable stature of Marx and the unique place which 
his life legitimately occupies in the history of the 
great men of the world is due mainly to the fact 
that in Marx, History witnessed the very unusual 
spectacle of a man of ideas who was indissolubly 
bound up with the man of action. It is a remarkable 
feature of the life of Marx that the man of ideas and 
the man of action in him mutually complemented 
and supported each other. Critics no doubt, some- 
times point out that in this process the fighter on many 
occasions took precedence over the thinker. But it 
would be legitimate to say that even a casual acqu- 
aintance with the vast and varied field covered by 
the prolific pen of Marx discloses a horizon of scho- 
ee whose boundaries are indescribably wide and 
broad, 


I propose to refer only to a few of the salient and 
outstanding contributions made by Marx which have 
relevance to India today. Before I do so, however, I 
cannot resist the temptation of asking myself, what 
kind of a person was Marx?, and, what was the na- 
ture of his personal life? Never during his life did he 
enjoy financial ease or stability. Always facing po- 
verty and its inevitable and concomitant problems; 
harassed by ill-health; pursued ruthlessly by politi- 
cal powers of countries wherever he went; always 
deeply concerned with the problem of the ill-health 
of his wife whom he tenderly loved; virtually without 
a home and without a country—Marx lived a life 
which was dedicated to the search of truth and to the 
propagation of ideas, ideals and philosophy solely 
for the benefit of the poor and the oppressed. At 
the time when Marx wrote his articles and his books, 
the number of his admirers was not very large and 
his followers were not too many. But subsequent 
history has showa that the philosophy which he 
preached shook the very foundations of the existing 
socio-economic order in the world and has led to a 
revolution unprecedented in the story of human deve- 
lopment and progress. The poor and the oppressed 
of the world naturally looked and continue to look 
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upon Marx as their champion, and his voice is trea. 
ted as the voice of a prophet who was born and 
lived for the betterment and improvement of the lot 
of the poor and the oppressed all the world over. 


Private Life 


The philosophy of Marx is ruthlessly logical and 
the message of revolution which he gave to mankind 
is merciless beyond words. Butin private life Marx 
was human, humane and tender. I shall in this 
connection like to refer to one part of his life con- 
cerning his married life and attempt to show how in 
his relationship with his wife and his daughters, Marx 
was basically human, kind and humane. [et me 
mention what Marx once happened to say about 
his marriage. Writing to Ruge he declared that as 
soon as their plans had takenon a more definite 
form he would go to Kreuznach, where the mother 
of his future wife had gone to live after the death of 
her husband, get married there and spend some 
time in the house of his mother-in-law “because we 
must have a certain amount of material ready before 
we start work....Ican assure you without any 
romanticism that I am head over heels and in all 
seriousness in love. We have been engaged now for 
over seven years and my future wife had to fight 
hard struggles on my behalf partly against her pious 
aristocratic relatives who regard their ‘Father in 
Heaven’ and the government in Berlin as equal 
objects of veneration, and partly against my own 
family in which a number of parsonical individuals 
and other enemies of minehave gota hold, and 
these struggles have almost undermined her health. 
For years, therefore, my future wife and I have been 
compelled to engage in unnecessary and exhausting 
conflicts, moreso in fact than many people three 
times our age who are always talking about their 
‘experience of life’. (Franz Mehring : Karl Marv — 
The Story of His Life Translated by Edward Fitzgerald 
p55 


As I have already indicated, Marx was troubled 
by the thought that his wife was not keeping well 
for some years before her death. “In the autumn of 
1878 Marx informed Sorge that his wife was “very 
unwell”, and a year later he wrote: “My wife is 
still dangerously il and I am not properly on my 
feet myself.” Apparently after a long period of 
uncertainty it transpired that Frau Marx was 
suffering from incurable cancer, which must gradual- 
ly and inevitably, and with much pain and suffering 
bring about her death, What Marx himself suffered 
during this terrible illness can be measured only 
against the role his wife had played in his life. She 
herself bore her sufferings with greater stoicism 
than did her husband and her family. With heroic 
courage she suppressed all signs of pain in order 
always to show a serene face. In the summer of 
1881, when the disease was already far pr ‘gress2d, 
she summoned sufficient courage to make the jour- 
ney to Paris to visit her married daughters. As the 
case was hopeless the doctors agreed to let her brave 
the dangers of the journey. In a letter to Madame 
Longuet on the 22nd of June 1881 Marx announced 
their visit: “Answer immediately for Mama will not 
leave until she knows what you would like her to 
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bring you from London. You know she loves doing 
such things”. The undertaking was carried out as 
satisfactorily for Frau Marx as was possible under 
the circumstances, but on their return Marx himself 
went down with a violent attack of pleurisy comp- 
licated with bronchitis and incipient pneumonia. It 
was a dangerous illness, but he got over it thanks 
chiefly to the self-sacrificing care and attention he 
received at the hands of his daughter Eleanor and 
from Lenchen Demuth. Those were sad days and 
Eleanor wrote: “Mother lay io the big front room; 
the Moor lay in the little room next to it. The two 
who had grown so used to each other, whose lives 
had completely inter-twined could no longer be in 
the same room together... . The Moor got over his 
illness once again. I shall never forget the morning 
when he felt himself strong enough to get up and go 
into mother’s room. It was as thoughthey were young 
again together—she a loving girl and he an ardent 
youth starting out together through life, and not an 
old man shattered by ill-health and a dying old lady 
taking leave of each other for ever.” 

When Frau Marx died on the 2nd of December 
1881 Marx was still so weak that the doctor forbade 
him to accompany his beloved wife on her last jour- 
ney. “I submitted to his orders”, Marx wrote to his 
daughter Madame Longuet, “because a «few days 
before she died your dear mother expressed the 


wish that there should beno ceremony at her funeral: 


‘We attach no importance to outward show’. It was 
a great consolation to me that her strength ebbed so 
rapidly. As the doctor prophesied, the disease took 
on the form of a general decline, as though it were 
caused by old age. Even in the final hours—no 
struggle with death, a slow sinking into sleep, and 
her eyes were bigger, more beautiful and brighter 
than ever.” Engels spokeat the grave of Jenny 
Marx. He spoke of her with the deepest respect 
and admiration as the loyal comrade of her husband 
and closed his speech with the words: “There is no 
need for me to speak of her personal virtues. Her 
friends know them and will never forget them or 
her. If there was ever a. woman whose greatest 
happiness was to make others happy it was this 
woman”. (ibid, p 527) 

Marx lived just for two years after his wife’s 
death and passed away on the 14th March 1883. I 
have referred to this human, though tragic aspect of 
the life of Marx to show that the stern and ruthless 
philosopher and revolutionary was very emotional 
and kind in private life. 


Mortal Combat 


Whilst I am referring to Marx as a human in 
private life, let me indicate his individual likes and 
dislikes. They are given by him in answer to ques- 
tiéns put to him and bear his signature. These 
answers show that the favourite virtue of Marx was 
simplicity; the favourite virtue in man, according to 
him, was strength. The favourite virtue in woman, 
weakness; his chief characteristic: Singleness of pur- 
pose; his idea of happiness was, to fight; his idea 
of misery: Submission; the vice he excused most: 


‘Gullibility, and the vice he detested most: Servility; 


His aversion: Martin Tupper; favourite occupation: 
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Book-worming; his favourite maxim; Nihil humani 
ame alienum puto, and his favourite motto: De 
omnibus dubitandum. Reminiscences of Marx and 
Engels, p 266. This was Marx the person who is not 
as much known as Marx the philosopher and the 
revolutionary. i 

There is another point which I would like to 
emphasise at this stage to show how Marx had made 
up his mind to dedicate his life to the service of the 
poor and the oppressed by preaching his revolu- 
tionary philosophy. A letter which he wrote to his 
mother on the 19th July 1845 speaks for itself. I 
make no apology for. quoting from it : 

“Moreover, in the future I may do many things 
which are contrary to your will and views. I must 
ask you once for all to let me go my own way ; you 
can be sure, however, that I do everything with the 
purest of intentions. I am one of the Lumpen- 
Kommunisten at whom so much mud is thrown and 
whose only crime is that they fight a mortal combat 
for the poor and oppressed. Let the gentlemen of 
property look out : the mighty arms of the people 
are on our side and the best minds in all nations are 
gradually coming over to us. 

My very dear friend Frederick Engels from Bar- 
men, for example, has written a book in defence of 
the English workers and forcefully but justly 
scourged the manufacturers. His own father has 
factories in England and Germany. He is now at 
terrible variance with his family; he is considered 
godless and impious, and the rich father will not 
give his son another pfennig for his keep. But I 
know that son to be a heavenly kind man who has 
extraordinary intelligence and penetration and fights 
night and day with all his might for the good of the 
working class. It often makes me think of what the 
noble Ulrich von Hutten once sang: 

And though my loving mother weeps 

Because I’ve taken up this cause, 

I must go on, ete. . 

Ulrich’s mother wept then, but Ulrich broke the 
priests’ necks and the mighty Luther never had a 
better knight at his side.” (ibid, pp 194-5) 

It is to this great person, kind, human, humane, 
Marx that we have assembled today to pay our res- 
pectful homage. 


Spotlight on India 


The sweep of the vigorous intelligence of Marx 
was very wide and India did not escape his critical 
study and observation. About India, Marx said: 

“The Indians will not reap the fruits of the new 
elements of society scattered among them by the 
British bourgeoisis till in Great Britain itself the now 
ruling classes shall have been supplanted by the 
industrial proletariat, or till the Hindoos themselves 
shall have grown strong enough to throw off the 
English yoke altogether.” 

The English yoke has been thrown off altogether; 
whether or not in the manner anticipated by Marx 
is a matter of opinion. ; : 

In regard to the role of the British rule in India, 
Marx has made some penetrating observations. 
Said he : , 7 

“England, it is true, in causing a social revolution 
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in Hindustan, was actuated only by the vilest inter- 
ests, and was stupid in her manner of enforcing them. 
But that is not the question. The question is: can man- 
kind fulfil its destiny without a fundamental revolu- 
tionin the social status of Asia ? If not, whatever 
may have been the crimes of England, she was the 
unconscious tool of history in bringing about that 
revolution.” (Rajani Palme Dutt, Marx on India, 
12 

p N to the view of Marx, England had “a 
double mission in India: one destructive, the other 
regenerating—the annihilation of the old Asiatic 
society, and the laying of the material foundations 
of Western society in Asia.” So far, the destructive 
side had been mainly visible: nevertheless, the work 
of regeneration had begun. (ibid) When it is reali- 
sed that these views were expressed in 1853, one 
is struck by the prophetic vision of the man. 

Before proceeding to deal with the broad and 
basic principles of the social, political and econo- 
mic philosophy of Marx, it is necessary to emphasise 
' the fact that at the time when he lived and preached 
his philosophy, the docrine of laissez faire was very 
much alive. The rule of the market was regarded 
as unavoidable in determining industrial relations 
and the survival of the fittest was the philosophy 
of the day. Moral philosophers lent support to the 
same view of life and as things appeared to be ordai- 
ned during those days, the poor and the oppressed 
had no chance to succeed against the rich and the 
oppressors. It was in the background of this socio- 
economic climate that Marx began to preach his 
philosophy. i 


Attitude To Religion 


Marx realised that in the socio-economic climate 
which he faced and which in his opinion was totally 
hostile to the progress and betterment of the down- 
trodden and the poor, religion played an important 
role and so he attacked religion in a ruthless man- 
ner. In his contribution to a German paper in 1844 
entitled “Towards a critique of the Hegelian Theory 
of Law: Introduction’, Marx observed, that religion 
is the opium of the people, and in this connection 
he said : 

“Religious want is both the expression of real 
want and the protest against real want. Religion is 
the sigh of the oppressed creature, the heart of a 
heartless world, the soul of sonlless circumstances. 
It is the opium of the people.” (Acton, op cit, pp 
24, 25) ia 

According to Marx, “To remove religion as the 
people’s illusory happiness is to demand real happi- 
ness for the people. The demand for the abandon- 
ment of illusions about one’s condition is the de- 
mand to give up a condition that needs illusion.” It 
would thus be seen that Marx’s criticism of religion 
is, in substance, his criticism “of the vale of sorrows 

_whose halo is religion.” (ibid p 25) | i 
In my view, when Marx refers to religion as opium, 
he does not mean that in churches when people 
attend sermons, opium is served in different packets. 
What he means is that religion as preached by priests 
and as practised by the traditional community, 
tends to inculcate in the minds of the poor and the 
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oppressed the belief that their poverty is inevitable 
and that it would be irreligious to make any revolu- 
tionary effort to put an end to their chains of 
poverty. In other words, religion as preached sup- 
ports status quo and lends powerful assistance to the 
doctrine of laissez faire. It is in the background of 
this-doctrine of laissez faire and the rule of the 
market which had a dominent place in the social 
and economic affairs of the community at large, that 
Marx attacked religion as opium. 

Marx’s criticism against traditional religion as 
preached by the priestly class and as practised by the 
ignorant community has, in my opinion, great and, 
if I may say so, grave relevance to India today. 
Ever since the Constitution was passed, India has 
been committed to create a new social order by 
democratic means with the help of the rule of law-— 
a new social order based on political, social and 
economic justice. The task of evolving a new social 
order is not by any means easy. By and large the 
Indian community still continues to be traditional 
and backward looking. It still leans on scriptures 
and religious texts and on traditional and supersti- 
tious beliefs and customs. Even after 20 years of 
independence, secularism does not appear to have 
taken a firm root. In fact, recent events show that 
itis exposed to grave danger. The eruption of 
communal riots which have disfigured civil life in 
many places has emphatically brought out an cssen- 
tial infirmity in the public life of the country. Reli- 
gion as traditionally preached and practised still 
seems to divide the citizens of this country into diffe- 
rent camps and hostility can be easily provoked as 
between these camps on the slightest pretext. The 
doctrine of secularism on which the Indian Consti- 
tution is founded and which Jawaharlal Nehru 
incessantly preached does not require that religion 
should be treated as opium; but it does require that 
religion should be treated as irrelevant in matters 
which are civil, secular, social and political. In order 
that the common citizens of India should understand 
the full significance of the doctrine of secularism and 
should make it a part of their faith, belief and 
actual life, it is essential that the truc scope of reli- 
gion and the limitations of the field within which 
religion must function have to be explained to the 
public at large. It is in that context that the attack 
made by Marx on religion has considerable relevance 
to the situation in India today. 


Basic Principles 


What are the main and basic principles of Marx- 
ian philosophy? Let me describe them in the words 


of Action: 
“(a) Marx passionately rejected all forms of 
supernaturalism. That is, he rejected all views, 


whether couched in religious or in philosophical 
terms, which attempt to explain man and nature as 
products or manifestations of a mind that transcends 
nature. Thus his view is a species of Naturalism. 

(b) Marx thought that human knowledge must 
be based upon sense experience, and thus his view is 
a species of Empiricism. It is because he is an 
empiricist that he is a naturalist. 

(c) Marx rejected the claims of Speculative 
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Philosophers (to use his expression) or of 
metaphysicians (to use the term current today) to 
obtain knowledge of the world other than the 
knowledge obtained by use of the scientific methods. 
This view, that the only knowledge of the world is 
that obtained by the special sciences such as physics, 
chemistry or biology, is called Positivism. Marx was 
undoubtedly a positivist, although he would not have 
called himself by that name, as he disliked many of 
the social view of Comte, the leading positivist of the 
nineteenth century. 


(d) Marx (like Feuerbach) believed that religious 
beliefs and practices do not have the significance that 
their adherents think they have. He held, rather, 
that they must be explained in natural terms, and 
that these natural terms are psychological and social. 
That is, Marx was an atheist. 


Marx believed that philosophical and scientific 
knowledge are inherently practical. The view that 
knowledge are inherently practical. The view that 
knowledge is essentially practical is today called 
Pragmatism, and pragmatism is undoubtedly: an 
aspect of Marx’s materialism. 


Marx’s materialism, then, is a combination of 
naturalism, empirioism, positivism, atheism and 
pragmatism. But even these descriptions do not 
exhaust the complexity of his materialist view, for 
Marx also considered that his materialism was 
‘dialectical’. The expression “dialectical materialism” 
is not used either by Murx or by Engels, but was 
invented by the Russian Marxist, Plekhanov (1856— 
1918). It is therefore anachronistic to apply it to 
Marx’s own theories, Nevertheless, Marx regarded 
its dialectical character as one of the merits of 
Hegel’s philosophy which he had incorporated into 
his own.” (ibid, pp 30-31) 


The basic principles of Marx’s philosophy which 
have been thus described by Acton raise the 
interesting question as to whether Marx can be 
regarded as-a disciple of Hegel. On this point there 
is a sharp difference of opinion amongst the students 
of the philosophy of Marx. Says Zeitlin : 


“The view is still prevalent that Marx’s thought 
is essentially Hegelian in its origin and character. 
Thus Robert C. Tucker, for example, asserts that 
“Marx founded Marxism in an outburst of 
Hegelizing.”” According to the same view, Marx 
was a materialist and his accomplishments may 
therefore be summed up as having stood Hegel on 
his feet. Thus again we read in Tucker’s work that 
Marx ‘...considered himself to be engaged in no 
more than a momentous act of translation of the 
already discovered truth about the world from the 
langnage of idealism into that of materialism.’ 
This view, it will be argued, is inadequate for the 
following reasons: (a) it neglects Marx’s opposi- 
tion to Hegel which was actually more important in 
shaping Marx’s ideas because it resulted in an 
original synthesis and not a mere translation of 
Hegelian truths into the language of materialism; 
(b) it conceals the fact that Marx’s outlook cannot 
be - adequately described as materialist; (c) it 
obscures the other important sources of Marx’s 
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thought; and finally, (d) it ignores the ‘empirical 
basis of Marx’s social theories. As Herbert Marcuse 
has observed, Marx’s thought is in all respects a 
different order of truth as compared with Hegel’s, 
and not to be interpreted in terms of the latter’s 
philosophical concepts.” (Irving M. Zeitlin, 
Marxism A Re-Examination, p 1) 


No Dogmatic Approach 


I do not propose to enter into this controversy. 
I would be content to say that broadly Marx 
preached that for the solution of socio-economic 
problems, it is essential to adopt a rational and 
scientific approach. Marx also preached that in 
evolving solutions for socio-economic problems and 
for bringing about a socio-economic revolution, it 
is necessary to avoid a dogmatic approach. I venture 
to think that it would not be inappropriate to 
describe Marxism as pragmatic in the best sense of 
the word. Pragmatism does not mean opportunism 
or reliance on considerations of expediency. Prag- 
matism postulates that there are no absolutes in 
social, economic and political matters, and that it 
must be our endeavour to find solutions to these 
problems in the light of reason and test them by 
experience. If experience shows that the solutions 
which were adopted on the ground that they 
appeared to be rational donot work well or need 
to be revised, pragmatism does not hesitate to 
adopt the course of revisionism. In other words, 
revisionism is not a weakness, but the strength of 
pragmatism. It is this pragmatism which I venture 
to suggest is the broad characteristic of Marxism. 
As Lord Avebury has observed: “Doubt is indeed 
the very foundation of philosophy”; and as Goethe 
has indicated, “With knowledge doubt increases”. 
Indeed, if I were asked : What is the basic concept 
on which Marxism is founded?, I would Say, it is 
the doctrine : To doubt is to know. It is in this- 
sense that Zeitlin has expressed the opinion that 
“nondogmatic Marxism will continue for ever to 
provide insights into the workings of social system, 
and enlighten social research generally”. (ibid, p 162) 


Jawaharlal Nehru referred to this aspect of 
Marxism and condemned the tendency of some of 
the followers of Marx to treat Marxism as a kind 
of dogma, as a kind of Manu Smriti or Yajnavalkya 
Smriti. In support of his theory that Marxism was 
basically pragmatic and did not hesitate to chinge 
if experience and reason required such a change, 
Nehru, once cited the relevant observations of Lenin 
himself. Said Lenin: 


“In no sense do we regard the Marxist theory as 
something complete and unassailable. On the 
contrary, we are conviuced that, that theory is only 
the cornerstone of that science which socialists must 
advance in all directions if they do not wish to fall ; 
behind life. We think that it is especially necessary 
for Russian Socialists to undertake an independent 
study of the Marxist theory, for that theory gives 
only general guiding ideas, which can be applied 
differently in England, for instance, than in France, 
differently in France than in Germany, differently in 
Germany than in Russia”. (Saul K. Padover, 
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Nehru on World History, condensed from Glimpses 
of World History, p 201) 


Gandhiji’s Approach 


tt is remarkable that Gandhiji, who differed in 
tany respects from the approach of Marx in respect 
of socio-economic matters, was equally pragmatic in 
his approach to the problenis of life in general. 
Gandhiji himself, like Marx and like Lenin and 
Nehru, did not believe in any dogma or ‘ism’ as such 
and was always prepared as a supreme seeker of 
truth to change his views and his policies if he was 
satisfied that they were erroneous either partly or 
wholly needed to be revised. It appears that on 
one occasion one correspondent drew Gandhiji’s 
attention to the apparent inconsistency between the 
views expressed by him in respect of one particular 
question. Gandhiji’s reply to this correspondent 
was typical. “I would like to say to this diligent 
reader of my writings,” said Gandhiji, “and to 
others who are interested in them that I am not at 
all concerned with appearing to be consistent. In my 
search after truth I have discarded many ideas and 
learnt many new things. Oldas I am in age, I have 
no feeiing that I have ceased to grow inwardly or 
that my growth will stop at the dissolution of the 
flesh. What I am concerned with is my readiness 
to obey the call of truth, my God, from movement 
to movement, and, therefore, when anybody finds 
any inconsistency between any two writings of mine, 
if he still has faith in my sanity, he would do well to 
choose the latter of the two on the same subject.” 
(Harijan April 29, 1933) (Clifford Manshardt, Pioneer- 
ing on Social Frontiers in India, p 103) 

A debate of a somewhat critical type had taken 
place between Marx and Proudhon, and Marx 
criticised Proudhon’s philosophy in his The Poverty 
of Philosophy, published in 1847, in strong terms, 
Said Marx: 

“M. Proudhon the economist understands well 
enough that men make cloth, linen or silk materials 
in definite relations of production. But what he has 
not understood is that these definite social relations 
are just as much produced by men as linen, flax, etc. 
Social relations are closely bound up with productive 
forces, In acquiring new productive forces men 
change their mode of production, their way of earn- 
ing their living, they change all their social relations. 
The hand-mill gives you society with the feudal lord, 
the steam-mill, society with the industrial capitalist. 

But the same men who establish their social re- 
lations in conformity with their material productivity, 
produce also principles, ideas and categories, in con- 
formity with their social relationships. 7 

Thus these ideas, these categories are as little 
eternal as the relations they express. They are His- 
torical and transitory products. 

We live in the midst of a continual movement of 
growth in the productive forces, of destruction in so- 
cial relations, of formation in ideas; the only immu- 
table thing is the abstraction of movement—mors 
immortalis. (Acton, op. cit, pp 55-6) Marx was 
absolutely rigbt in his criticism of Proudhon’s philo- 
sophy; but on one point, Proudhon’s was perhaps 
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right. In a letter addressed to Marx himself in 1846, 
this is what Proudhon said: 

“Let us seek together, if you wish, the laws of 
society, the ways in which they are realized, the 
progress we make in discovering them; but, for 
God’s sake, after having demolished all a priori 
dogmatisms, do not let us dream in our turn, of 
indoctrinating the people; do not let us fall into the 
contradiction of your compatriot Luther who, after 
having overturned the catholic theology, straightway 
started, with strong reinforcements of excommuni- 
cations and anathemas, to establish a protestant 
theology.” (ibid, pp 135-6) 


Disintegrating Forces 


Marxism, therefore, should not be taken to be 
a kind of theology or a dogma or religion; Marxism 
basically is a philosophy based on a rational and 
scientific approach, its ultimate objective being the 
eradication of poverty and the establishment of an 
egalitarian society where classes sharply divided by 
wealth and considerations based on birth will 
disappear and every citizen will be entitled and be 
able to enjoy life, liberty and happiness alike. If 
that be the basis of Marxian philosophy, its 
relevance to India today can hardly be exaggerated. 
Ever since the Constitution was adopted, Indian 
democracy is committed to the establishment of 
justice—political, social and economic. In this 
process, Indian democracy relies upon the rule of 
law and law naturally plays a dynamic role. There 
have been ups and downs in our progress ever since 
26th January 1950. But latterly disintegrating forces 
of regionalism, religionism, casteism and commu- 
nalism seem to be raising their ugly head and 
political instability caused by the undemocratic and 
unethical behaviour of many of the elected represen- 
tatives of the people is helping this process of 
disintegration. Violence is disturbing the life of the 
community from time to time and a feeling seems 
to be growing in the mind of the public that unless 
protest is violently expressed, no problem is properly 
considered by the parties in power. The experiment 
of federalism based on the existence of multi-party 
governments in different States does not appear to 
face up to the challenge and democracy itself seems 
to face a grave peril. Indian citizens dedicated to 
the cause of the establishment of an egalitarian 
society by the democratic process feel somewhat 
frightened by the turn of events which public life has 
taken in recent days and so it seems to me that the 
main philosophy of Marx, which is based on the 
adoption of a rational and scientific approach 
dedicated to the establishment of an egalitarian 
society, has very great relevance in India today. 
That is why I deem it a proud privilege to have 
been given an opportunity to join this distinguished 
gathering this morning in paying our respectable 
homage to the memory of Karl Marx, the great 
philosopher, the great intellectual, the great social 
savant and one of the most revolutionary men that 
the human race has produced. 

Before I conclude, however, I think I must em- 
phasise the fact that the celebration of the 150th 
birthday of Marx should not be treated merely as the 
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performance of a ritual. Such performance of 
ritual would be totally and wholly inconsistent with 
the very foundation of Marxism as I understand it. 
We all know that Indian democracy is passing 


_ through a very difficult period today. Notwithstand- 


ing specific article in the Constitution prohibiting 
untouchability, a Harijan boy can be tied to a pole 
and burnt alive, and yet you do not see waves of 
anger crossing over the whole country and loud, 
indignant and effective protests from progressive 
elements in all cities and university campuses. 
Social equality still remains merely the letter of the 
statute and has not become a reality, and economic 
justice seems still to elude our grasp. Besides, 
several narrow loyalties, completely irrational and 
inconsistant with the scientific and rational approach 
to national problems seem to overtake us all. All 
political parties seems almost to have been over- 
taken by a deathwish. All of them seem to treat 
political power, its acquisition and retention, as an 
end in itself. We have forgotten the basic principle 
that political power isa means and has to be used 
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democratically for the creation of anew social 
order. The country is facing a crisis of character 
and many people like me are frightened by the pros- 
pect of disintegration. At such a time the basic 
philosophy of Marx with its emphasis on the need 
to adopt a rational and scientific approach and the 
urgent and paramount requirement of the creation 
of a new. social order by bringing about socio-econo- 
mic revolution has a significance of its own. On 
this solemn occasion I would, therefore, appeal to 
all the intellectuals in India to celebrate Marx’s 150th 
birthday not merely as a ritual but as an occasion 
on which they and we all of us together should dedi- 
cate ourselves to the task of spreading the message 
which the Indian Constitution has enshrined. Let 
us remember that Marx believed that militant and 
progressive ideas are mighty weapons before which 
even the strongest political power will have to yield; 
and let us therefore take a pledge today to set in mo- 
tion progressive, revolutionary ideas which will over- 
take the present subversive trends which are disturb- 
ing the country. 
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„character of the Revolt of 1857; 


Marx on Indian History 


SUSOBHAN SARKAR 


MA®* s views on India have been often enough 


commented on in passing, discussed, and criti- 
cised. Yet we seldom come across a concise yet 
comprehensive survey of all his recorded utterances 
on Indian history as the solid basis of an evaluation 
of his attitude. Such an exposition may very well 
be a part of the commemoration which we owe to the 
founder of Marxism on the occasion of his 150th 
birth anniversary. The present essay is merely an 
effort in this direction. 


Marx did not leave behind any systematic pre- 
sentation of the history of India that was never his 
main preoccupation. He set down his observations 
on certain current Indian questions which attracted 
public attention, or drew materials from India’s 
past and present conditions to illustrate parts of his 
more general arguments. These passing reflections 
can not therefore be taken as a finished study of the 
subject in any dogmatic sense. Butin an outstand- 
ing genius, even stray remarks deserve careful 
consideration for their brilliant insight and maturity 
of understanding. It is the task of serious researchers, 
especially of devoted sincere Marxist scholars, to 
probe deeper into the matter with the fuller know- 
ledge now possible, establish or elaborate Marx’s 
tentative conclusions, modify them if necessary. 

Marx’s opinions for their intrinsic worth do 
give us guidelines which have to be worked out, 
hypotheses flowing out of the speculations of a 
master-mind which may scientifically be pursued. 
For all this, however, the first requisite is a clear 
knowledge ‘of, what Marx really said. This is all 
the more necessary today when we livein a period 
in which people rush into discussion without going 
through the tedious process of 


study and stray out-of-con- 
text quotations rule our deba- 
tes. 


Marxs remarks on Indian hbis- 
tory can be conveniently grouped 
under five heads: the nature of 
India’s ancient society; the gene- 
ral frame-work and chronology 
of the history of India; the role 
of the East India Company; the 
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` Finance, or the plunder of the interior: 


-made indispensable ‘artificial irrigation.’ 


This contribution is included 
in the volume to be published 
by the National Book Club 
and edited by P. C. Joshi, to 
commemorate the 150th birth 
anniversary of Karl Marx, 
which fell on May 5. 


and the consequences of British rule in India. 
2° 

T a letter on India, dated June 10, 1853, Marx 

pointed out that the frequent upheavals in 
earlier Indian history ‘did not go deeper than its 
surface.’ Underneath all turmoil there lay ‘a social 
system of particular features—the so-called village 
system—’. Hecited in support the 1812 official 
Commons Report and quoted from G. Campbell's 
Modern India (1852). He added that ‘there have 
been in Asia, generally, from immemorial times, 
but three departments of Government : that of 
that of 
War, or the plunder of the exterior; and finally, the 
department of Public Works.’ The last was neces- 
sitated by ‘climate and territorial conditions’? which 
The low 
level of civilization and the vast territorial extent of 
the Orient demanded ‘for an economical and com- 
mon use of water’ ‘the interference of the centraliz- 
ing power of Government’ which failed to function 
at times and had to be restored again and again. 
This old social structure came down in [ndia to 
British times, the units or village—communities 
depending ‘on domestic industry, in that peculiar 
combination of hand-weaving, hand-spinning and 
hand-tilling agriculture which gave them  self-sup- 
porting power.’ This is the society in India which 
the British dissolved. 

Marx had no illusions about this simple vener- 
able society. ‘These idyllic village communities— 
had always been the solid foundation of Oriental 
despotism—they restrained the human mind within 
the smallest possible compass, making it the unresis- 
ting too] of superstition, enslav- 
ing it beneath traditional rules.” 
He described the resultant condi- 
tion as this undignified, stagna- 
tory, and vegetative life—con- 
taminated by distinctions of caste 
and by slavery.’ ‘I share not the 
opinion of those who believe in 
a golden age of Hindustan.’ 

The economic presentation 
of an unchanging Indian past has 
been criticised as undue simpli- 
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fication. But in any historical generalisation, in 
European history also for instance, detailed study will 
always reveal various facets which have been ignored 


in the long-range view. The central issue is whether . 


the generalisation is basically wrong, and if so what 


isthe better alternative general formulation. The 


mere existence of urban life or considerable com- 
merce in the interstices of an agrarian society will 
not be enough to negate the picture of the domina- 
tion of.the village community and agriculture in 
ancient India, a picture which however must have 
been much more complex and- less durable than 
Marx imagined. As for the possible social trans- 
formations in ancient India, no solid periodisation 
has yet been worked out in the fullerlight of a 
century after Marx. 

Quite understandably, Indian opinion is often 
outraged by the social evaluation’ above of ancient 


-Indian society.. Yet Marx himself noted in his 


letter on July 22, 1853 the ‘calm nobility’ and 


`- ‘bravery’ of the people of a country which he called 
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“culture, 
_ economic evolution. 


‘the source of our languages, our religions’. In 
fairness to Marx, one has also to remember his 
viewpoint of the ardent advocate of a sweeping 
social revolution, to remember his scathing attack in 
the even earlier Communist Manifesto on the vaunted 
bourgeois civilization of his own Europe, or time 
and again on British rule in India. Some of the 
best minds among the Indian Westerners, contem- 
poraries more or less of Marx, would have or did 
express themselves on similar lines about traditional 
Indian life. 

Finally, Marx’s concept ofan Asiatic Society of 
which India was a part was by no means an estab- 
lished concept -like his bourgeois society. He was 
exploring the idea undogmatically for years after 
the Letters on India, without coming tea final 
authoritative formulation, Simple hearts forget 
all this. I was recently amused to find in a Bengali 
periodical a learned ‘Marxist’ dissertation to the 
effect that, since Marx ‘declared’ that there was an 
Asiatic society in India which the British overcame, 
there could not have been any feudalism here and 
the idea of an anti-feudal revolution is therefore 
nonsense. 

Indeed, the historical sketch presented by the 
mature Marx in Precapitalist Economic Formations 
commonly called the Formen, written in 1857-1858 
and recently published, is fatal to a dogmatic 
periodisation of history. The Asiatic or oriental 
(including old Indian) society appears here as only 
a possible route out of the original primitive com- 
munal system of pre-history, a society which resist- 
ed (but not entirely excluded ?) historical evolution. 
The Asiatic society is not characterised in the 
Formen chiefly by the absence of property in land 
or by centralised public. works and irrigation as 
suggested in 1853. The emphasis now is placed on 
‘the self-sustaining unity of manufacture and agri- 
in the oriental villages which retarded 
Instead of Asiatic despotism as 
the general rule, it is now admitted that authority 
might have been ‘more despotic or more democra- 
tic in form. The village communities might come 
under an ‘all-embracing unity’ from above, which 
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would then appear as ‘the higher or sole proprietor, 
the real communities only as hereditary possessors; 
—Oriental despotism therefore appears to lead to 
alega! absence of property.’ ‘Irrigation system— 
means of communication etc.—appear as the work 
of the higher unity.” Insuch a society, cities of 
course also existed, but essentially as ‘locations for 
external trade’ or ‘princely camps.’ 


This was followed up by the celebrated Preface : 


to the Critique of Political Economy (1859) : ‘in broad 
outline Asiatic, ancient, feudal, and modern bour- 
geois modes of production can be designated as pro- 
gressive epochs in the economic formation of society’ 
an understanding reflected also in the Capital (1867). 
‘Progress’ here obviously implies a general social 
unfolding in ‘broad outlines’ only, not the unilinear 
‘leap’ from stage to stage in every case. 

Marx never repudiated the concept of an Asiatic 
society, though he relegated it later on to ‘archaic 
types’ of social formation, But there was need for 
popular simplification to establish the idea of his- 
tory aschanges in social formation, and hence a 
need to push back the intricate discussions in the 
Formen. Thus Engels in his Origin (1884) divided 
pre-history into three stages after Morgan, and 
civilization upto the time also into three epochs of 
exploitation—slavery, serfdom, wage-labour. The 
idea of only three class societies is a return to the 
simplicity of the Manifesto of 1848 and the German 
Ideology of 1845-1846. Yet serious students cannot 
afford to forget the more complicated analysis in 
the Formen of 1857-1858 or the Critique of 1859 
which advanced the model of Asiatic society in the 
total picture of historical evolution. 

The upshot of the matter is that Marx did not 
make a fetish of the Asiatic society, but certainly 
presented its theory for further exploration, Re- 
searchers today may with fuller knowledge examine 
the problems of its extent, nature and duration. They 
may tackle the allied questions of the slave produc- 
tion relations, if any, in India, the rise and types of 
Indian feudalism and so on. Marx’s concept is 
most important in the sense that it draws attention 
to the special conditions in the East and helps to 
dissolve the facile idea ofa unilinear historical 
evolution all ovér the world of a somewhat Hege- 
lian pattern. 

The uncertainty in the identification of specific 
social formations in history does not negate the basic 
ideas of Marx’s historical materialism, tersely in- 
dicated in the Preface to the Critique, from which 
Marx never deviated : indispensable production 
relations independent of individual will; their 
correspondence to some definite historic stage of 
development in productive forces; the existence at 
any given time ofa specific economic structure of 
society compounded of productive forces and pro- 
duction relations; the dependence on this structure 
of the ideological super-structure of the period; the 
inevitable clash in the course of development bet- 
ween the dynamic productive forces and the static 
production relations which now turn into ‘fetters’; 
the consequent epoch of social revolution, of ‘more 
or less’ rapid social transformation. This vision of 
Marx remains a beacon light in social science, an 
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unfailing inspiration even today. 
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MA compiled for his own use a series of chrono- 

logical notes on Indian history which he never 
revised or published. These notes testify however 
to his historical conscience, for surely chronology is 
the iron frame of history. In his Notes, he relied 
heavily on the accounts of Elphinstone and Sewell, 
the accepted authorities of his time. 

The most serious omission here is the passing 
- over of the entire Hindu epoch of our history, 

though it was being recovered by the European 
scholars of Marx’s day. Obviously he must have 
felt that the absence of a solid chronological 
frame for the early period ruled out a satisfactory 
survey, which he wanted purely as a base for his 
search after economic socio-political development. 
The standard history of Elphinstone has very little of 
Hindu history. 

Marx did mention the one indisputable date in 
ancient Indian history—Alexander’s invasion of India 
in 327 BC. It may be added that even Elphinstone 
seems to have been unaware Of the other pre-Muslim 
invasions of India. 

A few comments on ancient Indian social life 
-from the Notes and elsewhere may be mentioned. 
The priest class was ‘the most powerful political 
‘class’ in India. Hindustan was a ‘strange combina- 

tion of Italy and of Ireland of a world of voluptuous- 
- ness and of a world of woes’—anticipated by ancient 
traditions of ‘a religion of sensualist exuberance and 
a religion of self-torturing asceticism.’ 

The chronoly of Muslim times being firm and 
indisputable, Marx’s Notes begin from early Muslim 
invasions and take us, through the tangle of dynas- 
tic history and conquests up and down, with passing 
comments on Muslim law, land-tenure, and feuda- 
listic arrangements. The greater part of the Notes 
are however devoted to the process of British con- 
quest, expansion, and exploitation which was Marx’s 
prime object of enquiry. 

For all their fragmentary and perfunctory nature, 
some of Marx’s remarks are penetrating indeed. 
The Black Hole was a ‘sham scandal’ raised by 
‘English hypocrites.” Munro blew up the Patna rebels 
in a ‘philanthropic operation’, The Company’s 
servants built up their wealth through a ‘disgraceful 
system of oppression and extortion.’ Under the 
Permanent Settlement, the ryots were ‘absolutely at 
‘the mercy of their Jandlords.” The Ryotwari System 
, meant ‘absolute control over each district’ by the 

collector. Wellesley’s Fort William College served 
‘as hall for discussions amongst the natives upon 
matters of law and religion.’ Other ‘tems mentioned 
include—popular rebellions like those of the Choars, 
Titu Mir, and the Santal ‘guerillas’; beneficial acts 
like the abolition of the ‘sati’, the first medical 
college, grant of a free press; big changes like canals, 
railways, electric telegraph, and the direct sea-route 
to Europe. 
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M=" views on the role of the British East India 
Company are of special interest, revealing a 
deep historical insight. He was mainly concerned 
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with the history of the Company’s regime; its general 
character; the concrete exploitation of the Indian 
people; and the profits drawn from the Indian con- 
nection. 

He summed up the history of the Company in a 
letter on June 24, 1853. The historic Company 
really begins in 1702, with the union of the rival 
societies and the authorisation of its monopoly by 
the Parliament in the place of the earlier royal 
grants. The Company excluded the unprivileged 
commoner people from the India Trade just, as 
Parliament excluded them from the franchise. The 
17th century victory over feudal aristocracy 
was thus combined with keeping down the people. 
The Seven Years War turned the trading Company 
into a military territorial power. Naturally enough, 
English ministers and the ruling class now wanted a 
fuller share in the profits Pitt’s India Act established 
ministerial control by fraud rather by open avowal, 
through ‘royal’ rather than direct parlia- 
mentary commissioners, as Mill pointed out. The 
Anglo-Indian Empire was firmly established by 1849 
after a century of wars of conquest. 

Economically, the Company had begun of neces- 
sity with the export of precious bullion to India, 
which was defended by Mun (1621) on the ground 
that the consequent imports from Indian secured 
thereby earned on re-export more bullion, thus 
making the final balance of payment favourable. In 
course of time, British manufacturers began to cry 
out for protection against imports from India, as we 
see in the discussion in Pollexfen (1679). After 1700, 
statutes thus restrained the imports of silk and calico 
in England. From the early 19th century the Company’s 
monopoly was battered down (Charter Acts of 1813 
and 1833) by the manufacturing interest. India was 
now being turned from an exporting into an import- 
ing country open to the flow of English goods. By 
the middle of the 19th century, when it seemed that a 
saturation point for British products might be ap- 
proaching, the English rulers began to toy with the idea 
of developing Indian productive power of course on 
lines which would bring more profit to British capital. 


Marx’s succint characterisation of the general 
nature of the Company’s regime is equally percep- 
tive. He laid bare the keynote in a passage in the 
letter on 10 June 1853 : ‘European despotism, plan- 
ted upon Asiatic despotism.’ This again was ‘only 
an imitation of the Dutch’ model described by 
Raffles in his account of Java. The essence of the 
whole system lay in its being ‘actuated solely by the 
spirit of gain.’ It is difficult to think of a more 
accurate summing up of the rule of the East India 
Company. 


Marx’s letter on August 28, 1857 is a vivid illus- 
tration of at least one concrete aspect of the ex- 
ploitation of the people under the Company’s aegis, 
namely tortures passed over in our history books. 
He drew the evidence from the Blue Books (1856- 
1857) on the subject (remainiscent of the use of 
official reports relating to the exploitation of the 
English workers in Capital later on), with the fitting 
indictment : ‘The British rulers of India are by no 
means such mild and spotless benefactors of the © 
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Indian people as they would have the world believe.’ class itself. (Letter of June 29, 1858) 
The Madras Torture Commission (1855) admitted 5 
its belief in the general existence of torture for Mae's comments on the Revolt of 1857 constitute 
» revenue purposes. More people were subjected to an original contribution to the study of contem- 
violence annually for ‘non-payment of revenue’ than porary Indian history. They are in sharp opposition 
for criminal charges. The Commission was impressed to the established orthodox theory of regarding the 
with the ‘difficulty of obtaining redress’ ; ‘no poverty- rising as essentially a military mutiny, disfigured by 
stricken ryot could contend against any wealthy ‘native’ atrocities, but down by British valour, It is 
never oer Tee ues ne legal i of piere diag to rin that modern, reer is at long 
punishment whatever for the employment of force last veering round to the viewpoint of Marx. 
in collecting the public revenue. 4 Even Parent Marx delt in the main with the general character 
RA that = has long oe een ey te of the revolt, the question of the atrocities committed, 
OETUSS TR ONE Stns OF OLET 15> practiseg and the conduct of the military struggle. He was 
torial” No Der aonn tone ones S seconded by Engel Tir undertnding i 
2 . UD! : : a e more remarkable since the opinions were 
said that Deputy Commissioner Brereton had Apes carried in letters to the New York Daily Tribune in 
ted a great 1e to ross Ries de Cane the very course of events, or immediately after their 
imprisonment and cruel torture. L "occurrence, 
sioner Lawrence reported on Ludhiana: ‘many Marx was almost the very first to grasp the true 
parties were thrown into prison, and lay there for nature of the revolt. On June 30, 1857 he explained 
weeks, without charges being exhibited against them.’ the fact that the sepoys were the ‘first to rise by the 
The Madras Native Association complained in pertinent observation that the Indian Army happened 
January 1856 that no enquiry was made as ‘to what i He the fir : general centre of net onn A 
extent their superiors were acquainted with the Polan people were ever possessed of.’ On July 28, 
+ os : : 1 1857, he quoted with approval Disraeli’s remark on 
practice’ of the lower Hindu officials. Thus al th ious day : “the Indian disturb : à 
complaints were referred to the tahsildars themselves %6 Previous day : “the Indian disturbance is no A 
; Ta military mutiny, but a national revolt.” On J uly 31 
for investigation, or else turned down at once. A i 
8 : d 1857, Marx asserted that what John Bull considers 
Canara petition complained that the Company ha S Poga : . 
‘devised all sorts of plans to squeeze out money t° be a military mutiny ‘is in truth a national revolt. 
A - eda: Arguments in support of the conclusion are 
from us.’ The collectors and subordinates, ‘desirous Jentiful in the letters. On J 30. 1857. M 
of obtaining promotion on any account whatever, P/entifu eters, On June 30, » Marx 


: > was writing : ‘Mussulmans and Hindus—have 
neglect the welfare and interests of the people. combined against their common maters cahe 


One complaint was to the effect that the defaul- mutiny has not been confined toa few localities ;— 
ters were taken out in the sun, made to stoop with the revolt has coincided with a general disaffection— 
stones on their back, and kept the whole day n the onthe part of the great Asiatic nations.’ 
burning sand. The treatment was repeated for three He described the so-called unaffected areas as 
months onend. The collector refused to listen to enjoying ‘a very queer sort of quiet,’ (July 31, 1857), 
complaints and property was distrained. Again, for symptoms of unrest were visible even there. 
when a regiment would pass through, provisions He pointed out (August 14, 1857): ‘As to the talk 
were exacted and people were tortured for asking about the apathy of the Hindus, or even their 
for payment. pathy y British rule, it is all nonsense.’ For, 

: ;, the great difficulties the English meet with in obtain- 

Marx characterised the profits drawn from India . : wos 

as largely ‘benefits which accrue to individual ‘78 SUP plies and transports—the principal cause of 


| British subjects’ (Letter on September 21, 1857). ne ay e od. feelings ars Ca n E 


Firstly, 3000 shareholders of the Company drew correctly (September 15, 1857) that the British posts 


van annual dividend of £630,000. Secondly, there were like ‘insulated rocks amid a sea of revolution” ™ 
were about 10,000 recipients of patronage in India--the Anticipating recent historians, Marx acutely 
civil, clerical, medical, military, naval employees, Observed that after all ‘the first blow dealt to the | 
coming out from Britain to hold lucrative situations French monarchy proceeded from the nobility, not 


in India. Thirdly, pensions and interest charges from the peasants,’ In a similar fashion, the Indian 
were drawn from India to the tune of ‘15 to 20 Revolt started not with the ‘dishonoured ryots’ but 
million dollars’ annually. Fourthly, savings were with the sepoys ‘clad, fed, petted, fatted and pam- 
brought back from India. Fifthly, about 6000 pered’ by the British (September 4, 1857). As for 
Buropeans in India derived large profits from trade the feudal leadership, Marx castigated the role of 
and speculation. the princes like Sindhia, and Engels pointed out on 
. September 17, 1858 that the landholders came to an 
The nature of class rule is revealed here, for the agreement with the British, thus betraying the 
mass of the British people bearing the expenses on cause. 4 
| the Indian account (mostly military) did not of As against such conduct at the top, Marx referred 
course share in the spoils of empire directly. As for to the common people’s role in Oudh (May 18, 1858): 
, the Indians, no part of the taxes ‘is returned to the ‘the resistance, begun by a mutinous soldiery, has 
people on works of public utility’ and nowheredo found support from the inhabitants of the city and 
‘we find so extravagant a provision for the governing of the province at large.’ Engels added at the end 
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of May, 1858—‘the unarmed population fail to afford 
the English either assistance or information.’ Also 
(September 17, 1858) ‘attempts at confiscating the 
Kingdom of Oudh—have not created any particular 
fondness for the victors.—The hereditary hatred 
against the Christian intruder is more fierce than 
ever.’ Again, ‘this second conquest has not increased 
England’s hold upon the mind of the people.’(ibid) 

On the question of atrocities in the course of the 
Revolt, Marx adopted in the midst of all the 
excitement a sane balanced view worthy of a true 
historian. On the one hand he recognised the 
provocations given to the Indians, and on the other 
he pointed out that though the Indians did indulge 
in cruelty, the hands of the British were not over- 
clean. 

He put the issue bluntly enough, asking 
(August 28, 1857)—‘whether a people are not justi- 
fied in attempting to expel the foreign conquerors 


who have so abused their subjects.’ Again : ‘Is it 


surprising that the insurgent Hindus should be 
guilty, in the fury of revolt and conflict, of the 
crimes and cruelties alleged against them?’ On 
4 September 1857 he added : ‘However infamous 
the conduct of the sepoys, it is only the reflex, in a 
concentrated form, of England’s own conduct in 
India.—There is something in human history like 
retribution. 

Marx did not know, whatis now known, that 
British atrocities began at least as early as the 
outrages committed on the Indian side. Yet he did 
shrewdly remark (September 4, 1857): ‘it was a 
mistake to suppose all the cruelty is on the side of 
the sepoys.—The letters of British officers are redo- 
lent of malignity.—“‘Every nigger we meet with we 
either string up or shoot.” —Whole villages were 
burned down—An officer from Benares—says: “The 
European troops have become fiends when opposed 
to natives.’’—The outrages of the natives, shocking 
as they are, are still deliberately exaggerated. 

To find parallels to sepoy atrocities, Marx 
referred (September 4, 1857) to the earlier incidents 
of the First China War, when the English committed 
‘abominations for the mere fun of it’, recorded not 
by the mandarins but by the British officers them- 
selves. ‘Cruelty, like every other thing, has its 
fashion’ apparently. 

On 8 May 1858, Engels was writing : ‘There is 
no army in Europe and America with so much 
brutality as the British—For twelve days and nights, 
there was no British army at Lucknow—nothing but 
a lawless, drunken, brutal rabble—far more lawless, 
violent and greedy than the sepoys.—The sack of 
Lucknow in 1858 will remain an everlasting disgrace 
to the British military service.’ 

Marx noted (May 14, 1858) that ‘the proprietary 
right in the soil of the Province of Oudh is confis- 
cated to the British Government,’ adding that this 
was indeed a fitting commentary on the British 
indignation at the confiscations of the Russians in 
Poland (1831), of the Austrians in Lombardy (18 49), 
and of Louis Bonaparte in 1851. Canning’s action 
amounted to the seizure of “the inheritance of a 
whole people” in the words of Ellenborough and 
was ‘an infraction of not only the treaty’ (of 1801), 
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‘but of every principle of the law of nations. ‘Marx 
added—‘the natives of India are now beginning to 
avenge themselves.’ 

On June 4, 1858, Engels recalled the report of 
Russell of the Times to the effect that in the sack of 
Lucknow privates have own “thousands of pounds” 
and some Officers “have made, literally their fortunes.” 
He referred on September 17, 1858 to ‘the cruelty of 
the retribution dealt out by the British troops, 
goaded on by exaggerated and false reports of the 
atrocities attributed to the natives.’ 

We know that Marx was interested in military 
matters to some extent. Engels toa greater. It is 
no surprise therefore of find them commenting on 
the military struggle in the Indian Revolt. 

They were sceptical about the praise showered 
onthe British con'uct of the campaigns. Marx 
wrote on 21 July 1857 that the British concentration 
round Delhi was extremely slow; this was attributed 
to the season, when ‘the heat proves an invincible 
obstacle, which it did not in the days of Sir Charles 
Napier.” On September 29, 1857, he again com- 
mented on English military blunders—the failure to 
concentrate and needless dispersal of available 
troops. 

Engels was blunter. He remarked on Novem- 
ber 16, 1857: ‘No people, not even the French, can 
equal the English in selflaudation.’ But the courage 
shown at Delhi was ‘not so very extraordinary.’ 

For all their sympathy with the Indian rebels, 
Marx and Engels were not unmindful of our 
ineptitude in the whole affair. Marx wrote on 
October 30, 1857 about the internal dissensions in 
the Delhi rebel camp, between the Mughal mer- 
chants and sepoys, between Hindus and Muslims. 
Engels drew attention on 8 May 1853 to the Indian 
drawbacks, ‘the ignorance of military engineering’ 
and total indiscipline. On July 6, 1853, he argued 
that ‘the fate of the insurrection is dependent upon 
its being able toexpand.’ And on September 17, 
1858 he concluded that the rebels had failed to 
conduct an active guerilla warfare of harassing the 
enemy, of reorganising their forces in the respite 
granted by the summer and rains. Earlier, Egels 
had written to Marx ‘the sepoys must have 
defended the enceinite of Delhi poorly’ October 29, 
1857) and ‘we have not heard in asingle instance 
that any insurrectionary army in India had been 
properly constituted undera_ recognized chief’ 
(December 31, 1857). 
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ARX’S formulations on the consequences of 
British rule in India, set forth in the two 
famous letters on June 10, 1853 and July 22, 1853, 
are the most familiars pari of his remarks on India, 
indeed so familiar that quite unfairly they have 
tended to obscure the corpus of his total views. 
They are not final dogmatic conclusions any more 
than the rest of his opinions and do not rule out 
further study and discussion. Nevertheless they 
are highly suggestive and can never be ignored by 
any serious student of Indian history. 
‘England has broken down the entire framework 
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of Indian society,’ he said, ‘without any symptoms 
of reconstitution yet appearing.’ This judgment 
can not be taken isolatedly in a literal sense, for 
elsewhere a part of the verdict is modified by Marx 
himself. 

Marx rightly pointed out that previous oppres- 
sion in India ‘did not go deeper than its surface.’ 
‘Misery inflicted by the British on Hindustan is of 
an essentially different and infinitely more intensive 
kind than all Hindustan had to suffer before.’ Even 
more than the neglect of irrigation and agriculture, 
‘it was the British intruder who broke up the 
Indian handloom and destroyed the spinning wheel— 
and inundated the very mother country of cotton 
with cottons.—British steam and science uprooted— 
the union between agriculttire and manufacturing 
industry.’ -The British ‘have dissolved these small 
semibarbarian semi-civilized’ village communities 
based on the domestic union of spinning-weaving 

‘and agriculture, ‘by blowing up their economical 
basis, and thus produced the greatest, and to speak 
the truth, the only social revolution ever heard of 
in Asia.’ It is difficult to deny the fundamental 
truth in this, however over-emphatic the simplifica- 
tion might appear in the light of detailed and inten- 
sive research. 

And, one cannot deny also the dictum; ‘Eng- 
land—was actuated only by the vilest interests’— 
but none the less ‘she was the unconscious tool of 
history.’ A 

As indicated above, Marx’s denial of any 
‘symptoms of reconstitution’ was modified by him- 
self when he said that the ‘unconscious’ historic task 
of England was double destructive (uprooting the 
old society) and regenerating (laying of material 
foundations of a modern society in India), 

Marx’s indictment of the destructive role is severe 
enough. He said that ‘the profound hypocrisy and 
inherent barbarism of bourgeois civilization lies 
unveiled before our eyes, turning from its home, 
where it assumes respectable forms, to the coloniés, 
where it goes naked.’ Thus in India, the defenders 
of property have unleashed agrarian revolutions; 
the protectors of national debt have confiscated 
princely funds; the champions of religion have pro- 
fited by the vices in the temples. 

Yet, bourgeois industry and commerce do create 
material conditions for new world, like ‘a geological 
revolution. This will happen in India as well. 
‘Social revolution has to master ‘the results of the 
bourgeois epoch, the market of the world and the 
modern powers of production.’ All this is undeni- 
able and prophetic. i , ; 

Marx listed the conditions of regeneration which 
could already be seenin India in mid-19th century, 
before there was a national movement : political 
unity (perpetuated by the telegraph); trained Indian 
army (the sine que non of self-emancipation); steam 
communication; definite private property in land 

. (zemindari and ryotwari); a free press; a ‘fresh 
class’ (‘reluctantly and sparingly educated at Cal- 
cutta—imbued with European science’), 

Marx also felt the epochmaking impact of the 

_, railways on India. Railways held out the prospects of 

a fair distribution of the produce; irrigation along the 
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lines (excavated tanks, parallel water-ways); eco- 
nomy in military stores; effective mobility of troops; 
intercourse between hitherto-isolated villages; 
relaxations of caste-restrictions; industrial fabrication 


to meet immediate needs of railway locomotion, | 


with the spread of machinery to other industries 
also; release of the intellectual energy latent in 
Indian engineers and employees. It is 
indeed to improve upon either list—the forces of 
regeneration and the possibilities of the railways. 
The English bourgeoisie of course ‘will neither 
emancipate nor materially mend the social conditions 
of the mass of the people—. But what they will not 
fail todo isto lay down the material premises for 
both.’ And Marx added, not quite unfairly: “Has 
the bourgeoisie ever done more ? Has it ever 


effected a progress without dragging individuals ~ 


and peoples through blood and dirt, through misery 
and degradation?’—The rhetoric may be discounted, 
but the conclusion can not be just discarded. 

Marx was also not far wrong in concluding that 
‘the Indians will not reap the fruits of the new ele- 
ments of society scattered among them’ by the 


British, till the working class comes to powerin . 


Britain or the Indians themselves ‘shall have grown 

strong enough to throw off the English yoke 

altogether.’ He himself at any rate confidently 

looked forward ‘to see at amore or less remote 

period, the regeneration’ of our great and interesting * 
country. It came perhaps earlier than he expected, 

ifit has really come at all. 
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Tis now undisputed that there is vast disparity in 
I wealth and income in rural India. According 
to National Sample Survey, 47 per cent of the 
agricultural holdings are less than one acre and 
they constitute only 1.4 per cent of the total cul- 
tivated area. On the other hand, one per cent of 
the holdings are above 50 acres and they constitute 
17 per cent of the total cultivated area. About 75 
per cent of the holdings are below five acres and 
such holdings accounts for 16 per cent of the area. 
Thus, the area owned by the top one per cent of 
the households is equal to the area owned by 75 per 
cent of the bottom households. 

Such disparity in the ownership of land is to be 
found nowhere. And thisis the situation after all 
the fanfare of land reforms and ceilings on land 
holdings legislation. That the land reform measures 
have failed to end concentration in land holdings is 
obvious. How ridiculous the ceiling measures have 
proved can be gauged from the fact that in a coun- 
try of such glaring disparity in land ownership, the 
total area of only 20 lakh acres that is, 0.6 per cent 
of the net cultivated area, was found surplus after 
enactment of the ceiling measures. 

In a country like Japan which neither stands for 
socialism not its adulterated variety known as ‘Socia- 
list Pattern of Society’, ceiling on land holdings was 
fixed at 7.7 acres, and land to the extent of 60 lakh 
acres was redistributed. About 42 lakh Japanese 
cultivators received land through land reform mea- 
sures, the area involved formed roughly 40 per cent 
of the cultivated area. There are people who are 
never tired of pointing out the case of Japanese agri- 
culture as a model for Asiatic countries but ignore 
the fact that Japan could succeed in its agricultural 
reconstruction by breaking the concentration in land 
holdings in a drastic manner. 

In India not only no programme of land redistri- 
bution was undertaken in the wake of land reform 
legislation but landlords were allowed to increase 
their holdings in the name of resumption for perso- 
nal cultivation. 

In a recent study conducted by the Reserve Bank 
of India, it was found tbat the bottom 18 per cent 
of all the rural households had assets (value of land, 
building, livestock, implement, household assets, 
transport equipment, shares in cooperatives etc.) of 
less than Rs 500 and they owned only 0.8 of the 
total assets of all the rural households. On the other 
hand, the top 13 per cent of the households owned 
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58 per cent of the total assets of all the households. 
Table I summarises the position. 

TABLE I 
Distribution of Rural Households according to Assets 


a 


Asset group Percent Percent 
household of assets held 
Less than Rs 500 17.9 0.8 
Rs 500—1000 12.2 1.7 
Rs 1,000—2,500 22.9 7.1 
Rs 2,500—5,000 19.0 12.7 
Rs 5,000—10,000 14.7 193 
Rs 10,000—20,000 8.3 21.4 
Rs 20,000 and above 5.0 37.0 


sai ean mc ele 

It will be seen that more than half of the house- 
holds, to be exact, 53 per cent own less than 10 per 
cent of the total assets. The bottom 30 per cent 
households own only 2.5 per cent of the total assets. 

If we examine rural disparity as prevailing 
among the various States, we find that although the 
same is to be found in all the States of the Indian 
Union yet it is more marked in some of the States as 
compared to others. Table II shows the distribution 
of assets among the rural households in the various 
States. 

TABLE II 


Percentage Share in the Value of Assets 








State Bottom 25 per Top 10 per cent 
cent of the of the households 
households 

Jammu and Kashmir 5.4 360 

Rajasthan ; 3.9 39.5 

Assam 3.4 49.8 

Orrisa 25 43.4 

Madhya Pradesh 2.2 45,2 
Uttar Pradesh 2.5 47.0 
Gujarat 1.8 45.8 
Punjab 1.8 47.0 
West Bengal 1.6 49.2 
Maharashtra 1.2 49.0 
Mysore 1.6 53.2 
Bibar 1.2 56.0 
Kerala 0.8 58.8 
Andhra Pradesh 1.0 60.0 
All-India 1.6 51.5 
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It will be seen that disparity in the ownership of 
assets is more marked in Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, 
Bihar and Mysore where the top 10 per cent of the 
households own between 53 to 60 per cent of the 
assets and the bottom 25 per cent of the households 
own between 0.8 per cent to 1.6 per cent of the 
assets. In the States of Jammu and Kashmir, 
Rajasthan and Assam the disparity is less marked 
where the top 10 per cent of the households own 
between 36 to 40 per cent of the assets. The other 
States occupy an intermediate position. 

In a country where 25 per cent of the rural 
households own less than 2 per cent of the assets 
and the top 10 per cent own more than half of the 
assets, agriculture cannot progress steadily. The 
agricultural economy of such a country will suffer 
from all the disincentives characteristic of a 
traditional society. On the one hand, the vast 
majority of cultivators will not be in a position to 
make any investment in agriculture; and on the other, 
the top propertied classes will be leading an idle 
life more interested in defending their vested interests 
rather than contributing anything good to society. 

In the post-independence period, the various 
measures undertaken to rehabilitate agriculture have, 
by and large, helped the upper strata cultivators. It 
is they who manage to secure loans from various 





governmental and cooperative agencies because they 
have greater haisiyat as compared to the lower 
strata cultivators. The creditworthiness of poorer 
cultivators is always at a discount, and as a class 
they have failed to gain from the developmental 
schemes, be they the cooperatives, community deve- 
lopment, panchayat and the like. ; 

The result has been that the upper strata culti- 
vators have further strengthened their position. All 
the forces are working in their favour. The rise 


in agricultural prices have further helped them and 


the unwillingness of the Government to tap their 
savings has added to their strength. 

When recently the Planning Commission sugges- 
ted that rural incomes be also brought within the 
scope of general Income Tax, the suggestion was 
opposed by all the Chief Ministers possibly on 
political grounds. 

The condition of agricultural labourers forming 
one-fifth of the rural population, who constitute the 
lowest rung of the society has deteriorated. Their 
number is increasing at an annual rate of about 
1.5 per cent. There being no alternative employment 
for them outside agriculture they are forced to 
ekeout a miserable condition. This has added 
poignancy to the phenomenon of disparity in the 
countryside, 


Some Questions on Socialist Democracy 


BHOWANI SEN 


Tr his thought-provoking arti- 
cle on “Need for Democracy 
under Socialism” (Mainstream, 
May 4, 1968} Satyapal Dang has 
offered certain suggestions which 
require further clarification. But 
before entering into that question, 
it should be noted that: demo- 
cracy and socialism are integrally 
related. It should not be for- 
gotten that Socialism is the high- 
est form of Democracy, much 
higher than the highest form of 
bourgeois democracy. Satyapal 
Dang does not challenge this 
concept, he actually deals with 
violation of Socialist Democracy 
and offers certain suggestions in 
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order to safeguard the same. 

It is in this context that Dang 
states “In a socialist country in 
which Communists are in power, 
in which there is no opposition 
party, which has only one party, 
open criticism from others—con- 
structive or prejudiced—is not 
there.” Hence he proposes—“It 
will be helpful if constitution of 
the Communist Parties in Socia- 
list countries were to permit and 
encourage open, public discus- 
sions on differences regarding all 
important policy matters if such 
open discussions were to take 
place actually.” 

This proposition, advanced by 


Satyapal Dang raises a number 
of questions. 

(1), In most of the Socialist 
countries, particularly in the 
Soviet Union, no major policy 
has been adopted without open 
discussions upto the beginning 
of the cult of personality under 
Stalin. Even Stalin had fought 
Trotskyism and  Bukharinism 
first through open public debates. 
The constitution of the Com- 
munist Parties does not ban, on 
the contrary permits public dis- - 
cussion on major national poli- 
cies, at least on theeve of every 
Party Congress. In spite of this, 
the cult of the personality did 
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come up and did produce serious 
harm in the Soviet Union, in 
other socialist countries and also 
inthe world Communist move- 
ment. What isthe answer to 
this phenomenon and how does 
Satyapal Dang’s constitutional 
formula help in eradicating the 
evil of the violation of socialist 
democracy ? 

(2) Satyapal Dang’s own 
answer to this question seems to 
be that Party members (in Socia- 
list countries) should be permit- 
ted to express their opposition to 
Party policies adopted at the 
highest level; this should be per- 
mitted not only on the eve of any 
Party Congress, but at all times. 
Dang has also answered the 
“likely objection” that “this 
would be contrary to Leninist 
principles of party organisation 
which have been tested and found 
correct.” But that is not the 
only question that may be raised. 
If we take into consideration 
that what Dang is proposing is 
not only the individual’s right 
of criticism at all times not only 
in respect of people outside the 
party, but also in respect of party 
policies. He wants the constitu- 
tion of the Communist Parties 
in the Socialist countries to be 
so amended as to permit party 
members to make public criticism 
of the party policy already adopt- 
ed and pursued. 

In that case Dang should 
answer the question how the 
Party performs its leading role in 
the execution of national or 
international policies adopted by 
the Party. If some 10,000 Party 
members who may have a diffe- 
rent opinion about the policy 
adopted and executed by the 
Party which has a membership 
of, say, one million, is it per- 
missible for those 10,000 mem- 
bers to join at least objectively 
together with non-party or even 
anti-party elements including 
open or hidden class enemies of 
the people instead of joining 
together with the 9,90,000 mem- 
bers? Dang may say that he 
does not mean destructive criti- 
cisms of class enemies but con- 
structive criticisms which may be 
helpful to the Party. But who 
will judge what is destructive and 
what is constructive ? -Is it to be 
left to the individual member to 
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judge for himself. If not, then 
the Party constitution does pro- 
vide for open discussions on 
policies thrown open for public 
discussion by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party atits own 
discretion. Besides, there is the 
provision for reporting back and 
forth by the Party Committees 
thereby giving them ample scope 
for correction of mistakes. If 
Dang thinks that this is inade- 
quate, does he propose that the 
constitution of the Communist 
Parties in the Socialist countries 
should contain a provision, as 
one of the Party members funda- 
mental rights, to oppose Party 
decision and to join with others 
outside the Party to fight the 
party? 

(3) If some 10,000 party 
members continuously force a 
debate on the policies adopted, 
will not the Party be transformed 
into a debating club and become 
a mere talking shop? Dang may 
say, this is an absurdly extreme 
case which can certainly be ob- 
viated. But ina party of one 
million members, it is quite 
natural that some 10,000 mem- 
bers (that is one per cent of the 
total membership) may always 
have a difference of opinion. It 
is rather unnatural that even one 
per cent of the Party members 
will not have a different opinion 
at any time on any issue. It is 
on rare cases and on very broad 
issues that complete unanimity 
may exist. 

(4) If Satyapal Dang’s pro- 
positions are valid for the Com- 
munist Parties in the Socialist 
countries, why does he exclude the 
Communist Parties in capitalist 
countries from the operation of 
his proposals ? He may argue 
that in the capitalist countries, 
the Communist Parties get the 
benefit of criticism from other 
parties while in the socialist 
countries, this is non-existent. 
But this raises another question. 
The cult of personality, blindness 
to mistakes and bureaucratic 
distortions of Party organisation 
are not the monopoly of the 
Communist Parties in the 
Socialist countries alone. Com- 
munist Parties in the capitalist 
countries have also sometimes 
been found guilty of these viola- 
tions of democracy and continue 


to be so despite sharp public 
criticisms from other parties. 
This may lead to either of two 
conclusions—(a) the vice of 
bureaucriticism does not dis- 
appear simply because of criti- 
cism; (b) such criticisms are 
to be permitted to all Party mem- 
bers even in non-socialist coun- 
tries, in which case the Party 
may be indanger of becoming a 
loose association like a debating 
club instead of a Party of revo- 
lutionary action. Has any revo- 
lutionary party of any class at 
any stage of history permitted 
such freedom of criticism inside 
the Party, or have they permitted 
as many rights for party members 
as are contained in the constitu- 
tions of the Communist Parties 
under the principles of ‘“Demo- 
cratic Centralism’’? 

The purpose of this note is 
not to dismiss at once the pro- 
posals advanced by Satyapal 
Dang, but to obtain the answers 
to the above questions so that a 
sober and scientific appraisal may 
be made of the evil—the ‘Persona- 
lity Cult’, so that it can be effec- 
tively combated, while streng- 
thening the Communist Party's 
role as a revolutionary, discip- 
lined, working class party of 
action, 
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A Meeting with Oginga Odinga 


The name 
sounded rather odd even 
then, in 1966, but as our car 
sped along the well tar-mac 
road leaving behind patches of 
mud-houses on the outskirts of 
the city of Nairobi, I did not 
think about the name only. I 
was eager to see Oginga Odinga 
who had temporarily set up his 
headquarters in that village. 

“Jeramogi’ or “beloved of 
the people”, as the Luo call him, 
was not alone when he resigned 
from Kenya’s Vice-Presidentship; 
along with him had come out a 
number of KANU stalwarts, men 
like Achieng Oneko, Kenya’s 
Minister of Information and once 
the Personal Secretary of 
Kenyatta; Bildad Kaggia of the 
“Mau Mau’ fame; two Junior 
Ministers, Dr M. Waiyaki and 
Tom Okello-Odongo and many 
Others, to form a new party, 
Kenya People’s Union (KPU). 
Indeed, for once it appeared, in 
April 1966, as if KANU’s one- 
party boat would capsize in mid- 
stream leaving only the wreck of 
what had been Jomo Kenyatta’s 
proud fief. 

Nairobi was full with specu- 
lations: what would happen 
next? Would Odinga come out 
in the open and challenge 
Kenyatta’s leadership? Would 
he form another party? And so 
on. Nairobi was under a thick 
pall of wild rumours. In Govern- 
ment circles, officials conferred in 
whispers about their own future: 
should they rematn neutral in 
the impending storm? Or, should 
they join one of the parties? 


prrusat EM Village! 
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Obviously, the principle of nòn- 
participation of civil servants in 
politics had not taken firm roots 
in Kenya’s fluid situation. 

On the other hand, a regular 
warfare started among different 
sections of the Press. The Repor- 
ter, calling itself 100 per cent 
KANU, charged Odinga’s group 
with having offered £150,000 to 
former “Mau Mau” leaders “to 
go back into the forest to fight 
the Kenyatta Government”. 
(May 6, 1966). In -reply, the 
radical Pan Africa demanded to 
know how KANU which “could 
not afford a telephone in its 
headquarters three months ago”, 
was getting ready to build a 
multi-storey building? “We know” 
it said, “that the money for it..... 
has not come from God or 
heaven. It must be coming from 
a foreign country which has been 
given the temporary license to 
interfere in the internal matters 
of this country”. (May 13, 1966) 
The subject of Cold War—ofa 
“Communist Plot? and simul- 
taneously an “Anti-Communist 
Counter-Plot”’—became the 
regular gossip in cafes, bars and 
restaurants where politicians, 
journalists, and diplomats rubbed 
shoulders and asked one another, 
“What is going to be Odinga’s 
next move?” 

In his letter of resignation 
of April 14, 1966, Odinga himself 
did not give any indication about 
his Nextimove, excepting that he 
castigated the Government in 
unsparing words: 

‘The present Government has 
reached a point of no return. It 


can only do to the people the 
little that the underground 
master allows it to do. Its 
guiding star has become personal 
gain. I therefore find it impossible 
to be part of it, and my decision 
is that from now on I should be 
free to join with Wanainchi 
(people) in demanding that their 
voice be heard.” 

Whom did he specifically 
mean? Does African indepen- 
dence mean no more than serving 
an “underground master’’? If so, 
why did Kwame Nkrumah preach 
that the political kingdom should 
precede other things? Or, by 
practising what he preached, did 
he make the initial mistake which 
finally cost him his “Kingdom”? 
But Nkrumah had gone; it was 
perhaps no more fashionable to 
interpret African politics in the 
context of Nkrumah’s ideology... 

Odinga was all smiles as he 
greeted usin the sitting room of 
a small two-storey building. He 
had neither his famous Luo cap 
nor the flying whisk. But what 
about his flary temper? As Í 
greeted him I wondered if 
“Jeramogi’? was really a Com- 
munist as the press would have 
him depicted? Or, was he 
simply a nationalist who felt . 
deeply about the future of his 
country? Or, was he merely an 
opportunist? 

Very warily I drew his atten- 
tion to the foremost question I 
had in mind: who formed the 
Invisible Government about which 
he talked so often? 

Odinga paused for a while as 
if to rearrange his ideas; then he 
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started talking in a rather tense 
voice: 

, In 1963 the British surren- 
dered political power but the 
type of our country’s economy 
remained British, Even Now, 
British capital, which comes for 
investment in Kenya, insists that 
the present status quo should be 
maintained. On the other hand, 
the people who have come to 
power in Kenya are being temp- 
ted by foreign interests. Earlier, 
in the nationalist days, these 
very people had promised to 
reorganise the economy in the 
interest of the African people. 
They had also given a pledge that 
they would improve the material 
conditions of the people, provide 
education to their children and 
land to the peasants. But, instead 
of implementing their pledge, 
they are actually strengthening 
the established economy. The 
masses are getting worried; they 
find that the fruits of Uhuru 
(freedom) have not brought the 
slightest change in their lives. 
This is our problem, in fact the 
problem of many developing 
countries. 


How do you assess Ken- 
yatta’s role in these changing 
circumstances? 


One can understand Kenyatta’s 
behaviour against the background 
of his career as a nationalist 
leader. He was not in active 
politics for a long time. He stay- 
ed inthe United Kingdom for 
18 years until he returned to 
Kenya in 1946 to pursue the land 
question. Then,in 1952, he was 
sent to prison for seven years. 
As such, he is not fully conver- 
sant with problems of Kenya’s 
politics. He is interested in 
retaining the position of leader- 
ship. Heis convinced that Afri- 
can socialism means African capi- 
talism or, in other words, any- 
body can be rich as much as he 
can. But this is wrong. We 
have to distribute our wealth and 
share it with the people as in the 
past. Unfortunately, African 
Socialism is only preached. Not 
asingle person is interested in 
practsiing or implementing it. In 
Kenya, itis the British advisers 
who stay behind, controlling the 
policies of the Government. It is 
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like the CIA, 
Government.”’ 


an “Invisible 


Did you try to put a stop to 
this trend when you were in 
Government ? 


When I was Home Minister, 
I kicked out many British and 
expatriate officers. Then I was 
persuaded to become Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Republic without 
actually holding any real power 
or responsibility. I was fed up 
in that position—it was as if you 
were imprisoned by your own 
Government. Finally, I decided, 
I should come out of it to bein 
a position to speak and work on 
behalf of the people. Behind 
all those events which led to my 
resignation worked the mind of 
British ex - Governor - General 
Malcolm Macdonald, or “Super- 
Mac”, as we call him. (Sir 
Malcom is Special Envoy of the 
British Government in East and 
Central Africa). He planned every- 
thing carefully and convinced 
Kenyatta that I was a danger to 
him, that I wanted to overthrow 
him. That is why he saw to it 
that I should be a prisoner of my 
own office and remain contented 
with empty name and status. 


Now that you are out, I 
understand that you have to 
seek re-election to Parlia- 
ment according to the amen- 
ded clause of the Constitu- 
tion. 


When we came out of Govern- 
ment, Parliament passed a bill 
forcing us to seek re-election. 
About 30 MPs joined us in the 
beginning and in order to pre- 
vent these people from crossing 
the floor, the bill was passed. But 
the Government may not get 
away with it—the bill can come 
as a boomerang in future. As 
the Opposition party, we shall 
advocate those things which are 
in the interests ofthe people 
and persuade the Government to 
reshape its present attitude. It 
must adopt policies in conformity 
with popular wishes. As to our 
actual line of campaign, we shall 
devise it during the election, 


What problems do you 
think need urgent considera- 
tion in Kenya today? 


Our first problem is the ques- 


tion of land settlement. There is 
no question of purchasing the 
settlers’ land. Africans should 
be settled in their land straight- 
away. But, as according to the 
arrangements made by the British 
Government, settlers are bargain- 
ing their prices with the Kenya 
Government. The money, to be 
paid to them, is supposed to have 
been loaned to our Government 
by the British, but in practice 
Africans are paying the money in 
instalment and with interest, 
stretching over a long period of 
time. This is our major problem 
and no one knows when the 
African hunger for land would 
erupt into violence. The second 
problem is related to education. 
As it is, very few children get 
education in Kenya. The issue 
of free education upto Standard 
VIII has not been tackled pro- 
perly and out of nearly 45,000 
children qualified for Secondary 
Education, only 3,000 get that 
opportunity. All over the coun- 
try there is the cry for higher 
education and yet students are 
turned away from schools be- 
cause they have no money to pay 
their fees. The third problem is 
that of establishing the East 
African Federation. The Fede- 
ration did not come off because of 
different pulls and pressures 
in these three countrics— 
Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika. 
In Kenya, the leadership was 
never keen about Federation—it 
only maintained a sham posture. 
This upset the Tanganyikan 
leaders and, as differences grew, 
outside forces began working 
against the proposed Federation. 
If, therefore, we ever get into 
government what we plan to do, 
as a first step, is to work for 
Federation. We need the for- 
mation of bigger units in Africa; 
otherwise the policy of divide- 
and-rule would be continued by 
foreigners who would like to 
remain our masters for ever. 


Now, would you say some- 
thing about the position of 
Asians in Kenya ? 


Many Asians who came here 
during the colonial period came 
solely with the purpose of mak- 
ing money. Their outlook was 
colonial and, I think, these Asi- 
ans of the Older generation will 
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not change their attitude. They 
goon saying that Odingais a 
Communist and that he would 
harm their interests. In general, 
Asians tend to keep themselves 
aloof from Africans. Here, in 
Kenya, they keep on seeing their 
surroundings from afar as if 
nothing would touch them. But, 
in one sense, Asians came nearer 
to Africans than Europeans; by 
settling down in remote villages 
they also became part of the 
African society. I had always 
considered the White man some- 
what foolish—he would always 
like to be the Boss and would not 
do such jobs as considered to be 
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below his dignity. This is the 
reason why Indians were allowed 
to go into the retail business 
where one has to come into per- 
sonal contact with Africans, as 
clients. I think this was a great 
mistake of the British for, thro- 
ugh the Asian business-man or 
dukkawal, Africans also came 
to understand the meaning of 
politics. Thus, a middle class of 
Asians grew up during the British 
rule and even though their inter- 
ests were not different from those 
of their masters, events forced 
them to oppose the White man 
from time to time. This is an 
interesting aspect of Kenya’s 


nationalist history. Then there 
were also industrialist Asians 
who were pioneers in their fields. 
Interestingly, some Asian names 
and titles came to be adopted by 
Africans. For instance, the Luo 
have now Metho which may have 
been derived from the surname 
Mehta. Besides, many Africans 
have adopted Asian names and 
they do really enjoy Asian music 
and cultural functions. 





This forms part of the 
writer’s forthcoming book, 
Reporting Africa to be out 
later this year. The interview 
took place on May 4, 1966). 


SoPhistication Over [Indo-Pak 


pams nothing elsein foreign 
affairs concerns us in this 
country more than the Indo-Pak 
relations. During last fortnight 
a number of important develop- 
ments took place which have a 
direct bearing on Indo-Pak rela- 
tions—first official visit of a Soviet 
Premier to Pakistan followed by 
his brief stop-over in New Delhi 
for formal talks with Smt 
Gandhi, appointment of the 
Pakistan High Commissioner in 
New Delhi to the Foreign Mini- 
stership of Pakistan, and finally, 
absence of the traditional anti- 
Indian tirade in first-of-the-month 
broadcast of the Pakistani Presi- 
‘dent. 

Hence it was natural that 
during the last week the Capital’s 
press should focus attention on 
these developments and examine 
the Indo-Pak relations. But it is 
worthwhile to note that although 
earlier Kosygin’s visit to Pakistan 
was the subject of editorial com- 
ments in allsix of the Capital’s 
dailies, no editorial comment was 
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made last week on the Indo-Pak 
relations itself. 

The work of re-examining 
Indo-Pak relations was left to the 
senior columnists of all the 
dailies. This undoubtedly was a 
measure of caution against com- 
mitting newspapers to a particular 
policy prematurely. As every 
newspaper reader knows, this is 
an ingenious journalistic practice 
which conveniently leaves 
the option open until when all 
the stories behind the scenes have 
been unravelled. The snag in this 
practice, however, is that very 
often the press lags behind in 
giving a timely lead to influencing 
public opinion. In this case, the 
absence of editorial comments 
was a reminder, if we still need 
any, how vexed and cumbersome 
the Indo-Pak relations have 
become by now. 

And sure enough, the free 
thinkers of the Capital’s dailies 
utilised the opportunity for real 
loud thinking on the subject. It 
is of course not unusual that they 


should put forward different 
views. But what I thought was 
a remarkable example of high- 
brow journalism was the apparent 
disagreement of two senior 
columnists of the Times of India 
without really disagreeing in 
their conclusions. Sisir Gupta 
(Times of India, April 29) dis- 
cerned a wind of change in 
Pakistani foreign policy as a 
result of the new developments. 
He was full of platitudes for 
wrong calculations the Pakistanis 
made about Sino-Pak relations. 
He argued that asa matter of 
fact there is really no obstacle 
now leftto improving Indo-Pak 
relations: both the countries are 
friends to the two Super-Powers; 
both are pro-Arab; and, both 
want Soviet role in stablizing the 
sub-continent, a role which is 
tacitly accepted by the Western 
Powers. So much so that he 
even suggested that Sino-Pak 
friendship is also not a hurdle in 
this way. But a pre-condition 
for everything else is, concluded 
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-Washington still 


Sisir Gupta, that Pakistan must 
cease to think in anti-Indian 
terms and stop looking for allies 
on the basis ofa common hosti- 
lity to India. So weare back 
from where we started! 


Two days later, (Times of 
India, May 1), Giri Lal Jain 
ridiculed an “amazing friendship 
with Pakistan campaign launched 
in India”. No, the Super- 
Powers have no common ground 
in the sub-continent, he argued. 
continues to 
think of Pakistan in good old 
cold-war terms, while “the 
Soviet Union neither seeks a veto 
on Pakistan’s policy nor is pre- 
pared to give it a veto on its 
own”. Like Sisir Gupta, he, 
however, concluded that any 
improvement in Indo-Pak rela- 
tions is feasible only when Paki- 
stan is persuaded “to come to 
terms with the facts of life’. So 
far a good job done by the 
Times of India, but we must look 
forward to its editorial comments 
for knowing more. 


Hindustan Times’ columnist 
(May 4) confined himself to 
speculating on the reason for 
President Ayub’s silence over 
India in his broadcast. It could 
be the result of either Kosygin’s 
inducement or “President Ayub’s 
appreciation of competitive order 
of prioritiesin Indo-Pak problems 
as felt in East and West Paki- 
stan” (West Pakistan’s first 
Kashmir approach versus that 
of Bast Pakistan’s first Farraka 
Barrage). He ended on an 
Optimistic note: “In many ways 
the broadcast is striking. It is 
free of recriminations. It is 
forward looking.” 


C. S. Pandit of the Jndian 
Express, in his New Delhi Diary 
(April 28), pointed out that 
in spite of his sincere efforts and 
helpful role, Premier Kosygin was 
unable to convey to Smt Gandhi 
any assurance of a positive Paki- 
stani response to any new initia- 
tive that India might take for 
improving Indo-Pak relations. 
He argued that all available 
indications from Pakistan, parti- 
cularly rearming of her army and 
airforce, are to the contrary, and 
that New Deihi could hardly be 
expected to change her present 
posture of a cautious and re- 
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strained approach to Pakistan, 


It was Patriot’s Girish Mathur 
(April 29) who really put the 
whole matter in its proper pers- 
pective. An intelligent and pur- 
poseful commentary on foreign 
affairs must be based on a co- 
relation between internal pulls, 
and pressures, and external com- 
pulsions. Girish Mathur did this 
precisely by pointing out, rightly 
or wrongly, that India’s reluctance 
to take initiative in improving 
relations with Pakistan is mainly 
the handiwork of Smt Gandhi’s 
advisers who “in their anxiety to 
build her image as a strong 
leader probably feel that this is the 
time she should adopt a firm 
attitude and let Ayub Khan 
approach her for summit talks.” 
Another possible explanation 
advanced by himis the “lurking 
sympathy for communal politics” 
among “certain quarters’. He 
suggested that in view of the new 
developments, Pakistan’s insis- 
tence of Kashmir-first approach 
might well be a sop to the public 
opinion in Pakistan, and that 
this should not inhibit India from 
taking a fresh initiative. 


Statesman and National Herald 
preferred to remain silent until all 
the stories behind this story are 
fully known. 


Although the Capial’s dailies 
tentatively put forward different 
views on these new developments, 
there emerged two points on 
which they all seem to agree. 
Firstly, the Soviet Union con- 
tinues to play a purposeful and 
useful role in normalizing Indo- 
Pak relations; and secondly, 
Indo-Pak friendship is vital for 
peace and prosperity of the sub- 
continent. The controversy, 
however, was on what terms this 
friendship must be pained, and 
the press would no doubt go on 
differing on this in future too. 
Meanwhile, if I have to choose 
between sophisticated loud think- 
ing and crisp and factual com- 
ments, I will certainly opt for 
Girish Mathur’s. And yet if 
youinsist on sophisticated read- 
ingit is much more useful to 
write to your favourite book-shop 


foracopy of... . thanto wait for 
the Times of India every morning. 
May 5 





RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANISATION 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 


Applications invited for a 
temporary post of Senior 
Scientific Assistant in the Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Medicine & 
Allied Sciences, Probyn Road, 
Delhi. Age 18-35 years relaxable 
upto 3 years for residents of 
former Portuguese territories of 
Goa, Daman and Diu in India 
and upto 5 yearsfor Scheduled 
Caste/Tribe candidates. Pay Rs. 
325-15-475-EB-20-575, Higher 
initial start may be given to those 
specially qualified. Selected candi- 
dates will be liable to transfer 
anywhere in India and Field 
Service. Qualifications: Essential: 
M.Sc. Atleast 2nd Class in 
Microbiology. Desirable: (i) One 
year’s experience in bacterio- 
logy (ii) Knowledge of foreign 
language. 


Applications giving (1) Name 
and Address (2) Post for which 
applied (3) Date and Place of 
birth (4) Nationality (5) Post if 
any held/was held with details 
giving names of employers, period 
of employment and pay and 
allowances drawn (6) Training 
and Experience (7) Academic 
qualifications (8)Whether belongs 
to SC/ST (9) Whether called for 
interview for the same post on a 
previous occasion in any of the 
Research & Development Estts/ 
Lab., if so please furnish details 
thereof; accompanied by the 
copies of testimonials and certifi- 
cates, should be forwarded to 
the Director, Institute of Nuclear 
Medicine & Allied Sciences, Pro- 
byn Road, Delhi-7, to reach by 
25th May, 1968. The post 
applied for should be clearly 
superscribed on the envelope. 
Those already in service should 
apply through proper channel. 
Candidates sponsored by Employ- 
ment Exchanges will be preferred. 
Candidates called for interview 
will be paid T. A. as per rules, 
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Renaissance of Socialism in the Heart of Europe 


T= current nationwide rege- 
neration movement in Czechos- 
lovakia which started with the 
December and January plenary 
sessions of the Central Com- 


mittee of Communist Party of: 


Czechoslovakia, may be defined, 
without exaggeration, as the ren- 
aissance of truth and of confi- 
dence in the people’s creative 
abilities, the renaissance of the 
human personality and of nat- 
ional feeling and consciousness. 

The Party centre and the state 
centre were guilty of deforma- 
tions in the past which were of 
far-reaching, negative consequ- 
ences for the entire Republic. The 
essential changes in the political, 
the economic and the social 
structure of society were not res- 


pected. The fact was being igno- ` 


red that Czechoslovakia had 
entered a new stage of develop- 
ment of the socialist revolution 
in which there are no antagonis- 
tic classes, and thus no conflicts 
being of an antagonistic nature; 
therefore they cannot be settled 
by means of the methods applied 
in the era of the class struggle 
inside the country. The fact had 
not been comprehended that the 
main content of the internal deve- 
lopment is not division but rap- 
prochement, unification and co- 
operation of the classes and of 
the social groups. The integra- 
tion of classes and groups flows 
not only from the social changes 
but also from the advent of the 
scientific-technological revolution 
that calls for new, scientific ap- 
proaches and methods of manage- 
ment of the Party and of the 
‘state. 


May 9, 1968 marked the 
twentpthird anniversary of Cze- 
choslovakia. 
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The deformations made them- 
selves felt chiefly in the conflict 
between the laid out line and 
actual practice in its implementa- 
tion, in the spreading of mistrust 
of the managing agencies towards 
those who were “managed”, in 
the lack of sincerity and the 
reluctance to admit to the people 
the difficulties the state was in. 
Suspicioa and chicanery spread, 
making a target of those who did 
not get reconciled to the methods 
that were alien to Marx-Leninist 
principles, and who criticized 
these methods. 

There prevailed grave short- 
comings in the attitude towards 
the intelligentsia. The work and 
the opinions of the scientists and 
of the entire cultural front were 
being under-estimated, and in the 
management of the most sensi- 
tive sector even absurdities came 
out. Blunders occurred also in 
the implementation of the lead- 
ing role of the Party, the style 
andthe methods of work of 
which were not at all in confor- 
mity with the new situation. 
Instead of well-founded approa- 
ches problems were being settled 
by means of power, through 
directive instruction, with an air 
of superiority. 

Most unfortunate consequen- 
ces arose from the nihilistic atti- 
tude when it came to solving the 
relations of nationalities, an atti- 
tude that led in 1960 tothe esta- 
blishment of the asymetrical 
model of the state arrangement 


< tothe detriment of the Slovak 


nation and of other nations in the 
Republic. 

There was also no willingness 
to conclusively rehabilitate those 
persons in Czechoslovakia who 
had been unjustly sentenced, 
physically liquidated or harmed 


- 


in any other way in the course of 
the years of the personality cult 
and even later on. This con- 
servative centre did not search 
for the causes of the chronic 
discontent of the broad masses 
of working people, nor did 
it try to trace the roots of the 
discontent in its own record, in 
its faulty activity, but, on the 
contrary, this centre was looking 


downward, trying to put the. 


blame for these on passivity 
inside the Party, to civic and work 
relations, a passivity which was 
actually the result of these causes. 

All the strata of society were 
affected by these grave errors 
and shortcomings caused by a 
part of the guiding centre—affec- 
ted were the activities of the 
entire working class, the farmers, 
the intelligentsia, the youth, as well 
asthe work of the army, of the 
police force, of the judiciary and 
the office of the public prosecutor. 

The December and the Jan- 
nary plenary sessions of the Com- 
munist Party Central Committee 
and the development during the 
past few months demonstrated 
to the entire world that a sound, 
progressive and numerically 
strong core inside the Party as 
well as outside of it existed in 
Czechoslovakia, capable of fully 
dealing with the deformations in 
a hitherto unprecedented manner 
—doing so, in a pre-eminently 
democratic way and not by means 
of power. : 


At the head of the revival and - 


regeneration process stands the 
most progressive forces of 
the Communist Party of the 
Czech and of the Slovak 
nations. The new leadership of 
the Party—truly supported by 
the masses, exerting pressure from 
below by means of substantiated 
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criticism of the shortcomings and 
of those responsible for them— 
has gradually enforced the remo- 
val of the tainted and inefficient 
functionaries in the Party, state, 
government, social organisations 
and the armed forces. 

With the broad participation 
of the public and with the help 
of scientific and cultural workers, 
the Action Programme of the 
Party and of the entire society 
was worked out for the prepara- 
tion of the Fourteenth Party Con- 
gress. This Action Programme 
elaborates on guarantees in all 
the spheres of the life of society, 
so that no abuse of power and 
no deformation could ever come 
up again. It endeavours to 
accelerate the development of an 
universally advanced society so 
that a truly democratic socialist 
system may be established with 
the exploitation of the skill and 
the hands of the broadest strata 
of the population. 

Anew arrangement of the 
state structure on a federative 
basis is being prepared. Legal 
norms of the proposed new Con- 
stitution are being worked out, 
which are to guarantee a free 
development of every citizen’s 
personality. Important changes 
among the functionaries are 
taking place—well-educated, hon- 
est, untainted people, dedicated to 
the idea of socialism are manning 
their posts in the Party and in the 
state, men who are worthy of the 
people’s confidence, and they at 
the same time constitute a gua- 


Liss of interest of the people 
at large in the working 
of democracy has caused con- 
cern among the political pundits 
all the world over. The debates 
in parliament, the statutes enacted 
by it, leave the people largely 
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rantee that the goals of the rege- 
neration movement will become a 
reality. 

It is natural that the regene- 
rative and renaissance develop- 
ment in Czechoslovakia is ac- 
companied by various moods and 
apprehensions both at home and 
abroad. Voices can even be 
heard wondering whether the 
present development will not 
mean a weakening of or a depar- 
ture from the socialist system 
and from the alliance with the 
Soviet Union. But such appre- 
hensions can be harboured only 
by people who have not grasped 
the essence of the events in 
Czechoslovakia, people who do 
not know at all whatis actually 
the point we are after. The 
renaissance movement will not 
only not weaken but it will 
strengthen the appeal of the 
ideals of socialism and commu- 
nism, the confidence and the 
authority of the Party. In its 
efforts, Czechoslovakia is suppor- 
ted not only by the progressive 
forces of the socialist countries 
(even though not fully unequivo- 
cally and not without apprehen- 
sion), but also by the progressive 
forces in the capitalist countries 
for whom the current develop- 
ments in the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic is and can 
bring both encouragement and 
satisfaction. 

Today’s regeneration move- 
ment in Czechoslovakia cannot 
be considered completed, but has 
to be seen as just the beginning. 


Crisis of Democracy 


PRADYOT GUHA 


unconcerned. 

Even the most important 
ritual of democracy, General Elec- 
tions, has little effect on large 
sections of the people. In the. 
last three general elections in 
India, the largest democracy of 


It will be a lengthy, intricate pro- 
cess, because not only personnel 
changes, not only a free exchange 
of opinion are the issue, but 
also—and chiefly—it is the work- 
ing out and the gradual materia- 
lization of the optimal socialist 
model in an industrially advanced 
country with great democratic 
and progressive traditions. This 
process will be intricate also 
because the fact that there is 
much that has not yet been fully 
probed into, and because old, 
conservative opinions and habits 
are still making themselves felt. 
And it will be intricate also be- 
cause of of the fact that an over- 
all change in the way of thinking 
and or the activity of millions 
of people is involved, as well as 
their creative and really free 
participation in the management 
of their own destinies; it will be 
intricate because additional socio- 
political and economic changes 
are involved. 

But one thing is certain: the 
deep significance and impact of 
the entire endeavour. The effort 
is to rehabilitate the Communist 
Party, its ideals and the confi- 
dence in the eyes of the working 
people, to rehabilitate the dignity 
of every citizen of the socialist 
state. Theeffort isto seek and 
to find—certainly not without 
difficulties and problems—reason- 
able and scientifically justified 
paths, and so to the optimal 
paths to the establishment of the 
most human social order—socia- 
lism. 


the world, nearly 4) per cent of 
the enlisted voters did not exercise 
their franchise. The hectic elec- 
tioneering by various political 
parties had little effect on them. 
OF course, the people express 
their displeasure whenever-a new 
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taxis imposed, they also take 
part in agitations from time to 
time for fulfilment of certain 
specific demands. But these 
agitations are, very often than 
not, inspired by political par- 
ties. And it is still a matter 
of conjecture, how big a section 
of people are drawn into the vor- 
tex of such movements. If demo- 
cracy means, government by the 
consent of the governed, such a 
state exists only in theory, it would 
appear. 

Inhis preface to The Apple 
Cart, Beenard Shaw observed 
with reference to Parliamentary 
democracy in Britain: “.....1 
am going to ask you to begin our 
study of Democracy by consider- 
ing it first as a big balloon, filled 
with gas or hot air, and sent up 
so that you shall be kept looking 
up at the sky whilst other people 
are picking your pockets. When 
the balloon comes down to earth 
every five years or so you are 
invited to get into the basket if 
youcan throw out one of the 
people who are sitting tightly in 
it, but as you can afford neither 
the time nor the money, and there 
are millions of you and hardly 
room for six hundred in the bas- 
ket, the balloon goes up again 
with much the same lot in it and 


leaves you where you were before”. ` 


Bernard Shaw may have been 


an inveterate cynic. Maybe his 
observations about democracy 
are somewhat bitter. But in all 


fairness to him, it must be said 
he has given expression to the 
common man’s point of view 
about the costly tamasha that is 
democracy in the above quoted 
passage. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I 
should add here that by demo- 
cracy I mean bourgeois demo- 
cracy, a political system in which 
every adult person has a vote but 
the real and effective power lies 
with the bourgeoise which wield 
it for the advancement of capital. 
This is the reason why such a 
hiatus has been caused between 
the people and democracy. 

Bourgeois democracy came 
into being in Europe between 1765 
and 1815. This coincided with the 
industrial revolution in Europe. 
New technological inventions had 
completely revolutionised the pro- 
ductivé system as a result of 
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which effective power had chan- 
ged hands. The newly awakened 
bourgeoisie had taken the place of 
the feudal lords. It was at this 
juucture that a union took place 
between capitalism and demo- 
cracy. But this was a marriage 
of convenience. As Prof Laski 
put it, “it was the outcome, not 
of an essential harmony of inner 
principle, but of that epoch in 
economic evolution when capita- 
lism was in its phase of expan- 
sion.” (State in Theory and Prac- 
tice), Capitalism then granted 
some political rights to the people 
through democracy but it was 
granted on the precise condition 
that they would not use these 
rights ina manner which could 
threaten the existence of the 
system itself. Capitalism then in 
its phase of expansion could 
afford to be liberal. 

Times have changed since 
then. Capitalism has reached a 
dead end. Crisis now looms large 
before it. The inexorable logic 
of history has given rise to, along 
with the bourgeoisie, its grave- 
diggers, the working class. 
The centre of gravity of the 
society has moved away from 
the bourgeoisie to the working 
class. Now it has become 
difficult for them to keep up the 
pretence of liberalism. 

Forced with the prospect of 
annihilation, the bourgeoisie on 
the one hand, has attempted to 
curtail the democratic rights of 
the people; on the other hand, 
it has increased its stranglehold 
over the state machinery. Fascism 
isthe product of the process. 


` Even in countries where fascism 


has not been proclaimed officially, 
power has been taken over by a 
handful of monopolists. 
facade of democracy, however, 
has not been discarded. Elec- 
tions are held. The opposi- 
tion party is there. It is, 
however, doubtful whether 
democracy in the classical sense 
(that is, the people will discuss 
their problems freely, suggest 
solution to the problems and their 
representatives would abide by 
their decisions) exists anywhere. 
America is supposed to be the 
leader of the Free World, a cita- 
del of democracy. Let us have a 
look at the American democracy. 
The well-known American socio- 
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logist C. Wright Mills wrote : 
“The issues that now shape man’s 
fate are neither raised nor decided 
by any public at large”. It is not 
the people but an elite, to be pre- 
cise a power elite, that determines 
the destiny of America. The 
power elite is composed of three 
distinct but inter-related forces. 
As Prof Wright Mills said: ‘The 
power of decision is now seated 
in military, political and econo- 
mic institutions. Other institu- 
tions are increasingly shaped and 
used by these big three....the 
leading men of each—the high 
military, the corporation executi- 
ves, the political directorate—have 
tended to come together, to form 
the power elite of America.” 

The American economy is con- 
trolled by a few hundred Cor- 
porations, Their influence on 
the state machinery is increasing 
day by day. 

The two party system is sup- 
posed to be a pillar of Ameri- 
can democracy. But there is 
hardly any difference, ideological 
or political, between the two par- 
ties. The capitalists hold 
sway in both the parties. Prof 
Laski wrote: “It is difficult to 
argue that a presidential election 
in America is, with all its excite- 
ment, very different from a choice 
by the voters between the two 
wings of a single Conservative 
Party. The emphasis may differ 
at times, but that is the reality of 
the choice.” (The American De- 
mocracy, p. 130). For most 
Americans, whether they will be 
Democrats or Republicans, it is 
not a matterof free choice. 
They are born into parties. 
Matters of state policy are 
not discussed in the: lower 
echelons of the party. Decisions 
are made in elite circles and 
consent of the people are mani- 
pulated through mass communi- 
cation media. 

Such symptoms are common 
in all the countries of bourgeois 
democracy, even if they are not 
as apparent as they are in 
America. 

At the time of a general 
election, the candidates of diffe- 
rent parties have to goto the 
electorate but once they are 
elected, the voters lose all con- 
trol over them. They become 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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- A TEACHER’S MUSINGS 


Frustration of Youth 


T= Delhi University turns out 

approximately one thousand. 
boys and girls every year. Of these, 
the lucky ones, who get brilliant 
results, go in for higher studies. 
Some of the more enterprising 
ones goin for competitive jobs, 
like the IAS, IFS the IPS, and 
other such jobs. 

However, the multitude, 
which. consists of mediocre cases, 
are faced with the problem of 
earning their living. There are 
very few opportunities open to 
them. Most of them are just 
average cases, who somehow 
manage to get a second division 
(there being no third division in 
the Delhi University at the post- 
graduate level). 

There are, in all, about twenty 
colleges affiliated to the Delhi 
University, and, with the number 
of students seeking admission to 
colleges increasing from year to 
year, the need for lecturers is 
also ever-increasing. Conse- 
quently, most of these post- 
graduates get absorbed in some 
college or the other, in the capa- 
city of a lecturer or an assistant- 
lecturer. It being fairly easy to 
get this job, many people who 
are not really capable of becom- 
ing good teachers, stray into the 
field. 

The same is true of the stu- 
dents too. Speaking as a lec- 
turer in English in one of the 
local colleges, I know that many 
students are forced to learn 
English literature, who do not 
know the rudiments of the Eng- 
lish language. And the lecturer 
is expected (and very often does 
it too) to teach English Literature 
through the medium of English 
language. Even at the under- 
graduate level, one is compelled 
to teach grammar! (And English 
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is a compulsory subject for 
them). Many of the students, 
who would do much better ina 
vocational course, such as dress- 
making, carpentry, clay-modelling 
or secretarial course, are forced 
to learn a variety of subjects 
which they are no’ fit for, and 
many of which have no practical 
value in our highly materialistic 
modern world. 

The choice that is open to an 
average student, on entering a 
college is very limited. He is 
compelled to take up a stereo- 
typed set of subjects, like Philo- 
sophy, Political Science, Econo- 
mics and History, which do not 
really equip the student for any 
particular job or occupation. 
The student, even while he.is in 
college, and enduring this farce 
of education and learning hap- 
hazardly a few odd things that 
happen to come his way, feels 
a mounting sense of discontent- 
ment welling up inthe depth of 
his heart. He realizes that, when, 
after three years of slogging in 
a college, poring over books for 
which he just was not meant, he 
would appear in an examination 
during which, if he manages to 
present the facts which he has 
learnt from the ‘guides’, that are 
his only means of getting through 
an examination, the University 
will confer on him a degree, 
which is nothing more than a 
scroll of thick white paper, with 
a few words written beautifully 
onit. This degree for which he 
has worked (?) for nearly three 
years, has proved to be nothing 
more than just a scrap of paper, 
and has added the name of its 
recipient to the swelling multi- 
tudes of the unemployed gradu- 
ates, whose future is dark, and 
who are (most of them, at any 


rate) destined to become clerks 
in some office or the other. 

I am not trying to suggest that 
this frustration among the stu- 
dents is a new occurrence. It has 
always been there. In the pre- 
Independence days, when our 
leaders could still inspire confi- 
dence in the students of a better 
future, the young people had 
great hopes that when the coun- 
try attains Independence, all 
these evils would be removed. 
However, Independence brou- 
ght in its wake, more frustration. 
Many of those very leaders who 
had spoken so much during the 
national movement, became cor- 
rupt, and as a consequence the 
young people gradually lost all 
hopes for a better future. And 
as the years trickled by, the 
situation worsened, with the 
result that the young people of 
today have no faith in their 
leaders; in fact, it would not be 
too much of an exaggeration to 
say that they have lost faith in 
themselves. 

This feeling of frustration has 
its roots in the pre-school days. 
A child born in an average that 
is, an over-crowded, middle class 
Indian household, usually has 
the feeling of not being loved 
by the parents. The father is 
far too busy in his work, with 
the result, that by the time he 
comes back home, he is too 
tired to have anything to do with 
the prattle of his children. The 
mother too is busy in her work, 
and very rarely has time for the 
children. As a consequence, the 
child develops the feeling of not 
being loved by the parents. A 
feeling, which is’ enhanced, when 
he starts going to school. 

In school, he is one among 
too many. The class rooms are 
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over-crowded. Thé teacher is 
over-burdened and too ill-ipaid, 
to be able to sustain and main- 
tain any genuine interest in teach- 
ing. Consequently the child suf- 
fers. His personality is not given 
any chance to develop and mani- 
fest itself. The choice of sub- 
jects being so very limited at the 
school level, the child is forced 
to study aset of subjects because 
his parents want him toor be- 
cause these are the only subjects 
available. 

By the time he leaves school, 
- he or she is anonentity. Heis a 
stranger to himself. He is yet to 
discover himself (and it is doubt- 
ful whether he ever will be able 
to do so) and he does not know, 
what exactly it is that he wants 
for himself. He cannot think for 
himself. He has his life planned 
for him. He does what his 
elders want him to do, and thinks 
what he is expected to think. 

After finishing school, his 
parents wish him to join a college; 
and he does it; not because he 
thinks he is really fit for college 
education. The parents following 
a herd-like instinct pack their 
offsprings to college, because 
they think that this would be a 
profitable, suitable and convenient 
occupation for the children. And 
also because they feel that a 
college education would somehow 
equip them for any job whatso- 
ever. And the ‘child’ (mentally 
he is still one) also starts believing 
in it; that when he leaves college, 
with that precious scroll of white 
paper, people would be clamour- 
ing after him with handsome offers 
of jobs. Within a few months, 
of course the hopes are all dashed 
` to the ground, as it were, 

Of course, there is the other 
side of the picture too. There 
are some parents who do takea 
keen interest in their children, 
and who do participate in their 
progress, both academic and 
psychological. They guide their 
children whenever and wherever 
necessary, but leave the job of 
decision-making (in the field of 
choice of subjects and the right 
to form friendships) to the child- 
ren; thereby making healthy 
citizens of their children, and 
inculcating the spirit of indepen- 
dence in them. It is these child- 
ren who make better parents 
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later on. But they are only a 
handful. The multitude consists 
of people who themselves do not 
know what they want of life, yet, 
are prepared to guide the youngs- 
ters. Itis, at best, a case of blind 
leading the blind. 

All this willingness on the part 
of the students to act according 
to the wishes of the elders, should 
not mislead us into thinking that 
there is not even the faintest trace 
of rebellion among the students. 
This constant watchfulness nouri- 
shes the feeling of not-belonging 
anywhere in the mind of the 
youngster. They identify them- 
selves with a particular individual, 
usually a hero of the movies. 
They dress up like that person, 
and ape his mannerisms. All this 


is done with an unconscious 
desire to relieve their most 
monotonous existence. And 


during the time that he is aping 
his favourite matinee-idol, he 
feels strongly elated. Life seems 
to have some meaning for him; 
even if that ‘meaning’ is dressing 
up and behaving like his favourite 
star. 

Very soon he outgrows this 
phase too; it is here that real 
trouble begins. This discontented 
youth, bubbling with energy, and 
time hanging heavy on his hands, 
and not exactly knowing his 
purpose in life, becomes restive, 
and frustration sets in, with the 
realization that the years spent 
in attending classes and tutorials 
have not done anything construc- 
tive for him. He becomes dissatis- 
fied with himself and his surround- 
ings, and turns rebellious against 
authority of all kinds, be it 
parental authority or any other. 
Generations of parental authority 
may also have resulted in this 
sudden upsurge ‘of rebellion, 
each succeeding generation being 
more rebellious than the preceding 
one, 

The meekness with which he 
had borne everything all along is 
turned into rebelliousness, which 
would brook no check of any 
kind. Itisin this state of mind 
that he becomes only too willing 
to take part in any demonstration 
or agitation which come up 
every now and then in Our country 


nowadays. They shout themselves . 


hoarse, burn buses, throw stones 
at passers-by, destroy public 


property, because it gives them a 
chance to assert themselves a 
bit, and they get a ‘kick’ out of 
it. Very often they take part in 
these noisy demonstrations not 
because they want to take an 
active part for the ‘cause’, but 
because it provides an outlet for 
their pent-up feelings of rebellion 
and revolt, which have been 
smouldering in the depths of their 
hearts for so long. They get some 
satisfaction in inflicting some 
injury to the society which had 
ignored them all along and did 
nothing for them all this time. 
Now, they feel is their chance of 
having revenge on society, and 
forcing it to acknowledge their 
presence. Even if that acknow- 
ledgemert means fury, they think 
they achieve their purpose. 

So much for the ills. Now, 
the question arises, is their any 
remedy for this malady? The 
evil lies deep-rooted, and to re- 
move this evil, we shall bave to 
change the entire social, political 
and economic system and struc- 
ture in our country. Only then 
can any educational reform be 
brought about. But since this is 
such a marathon task, and would 
require decades, to achieve it, one 
might try and look for some 
short-term improvements. Things 
like youth clubs, creating an 
awareness for the finer things in 
the mind of the young people, 
and opening of fresh avenues for 
the benefit of the children, so 
that they do not have time hang- 
ing on their hands, starting of 
youth projects, under which 
young people of both sexes, and 
of different age-groups are en- 
couraged to talk and mix-up with 
each other to discuss their prob- 
lems which are so important to 
them, and so childish to the 
elders, may help matters. 

All this should start at the 
school level. A wide variety of 
subjects should be included in the 
curriculum of schools. Stress 
should be laid on handicrafts and 
vocational courses. I am not 
against the usual subjects like 
History, Geography or Hindi and 
English. No doubt, they enrich 
the personality. of the adolescent. 
But does enrichment of the 
personality enable him to earn 
his bread, or clothing or shelter ? 
It sounds highly materialistic, no 
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doubt, but one has to be materia- 
listic when one is striving to earn 
one’s living. 

Tbe trouble is, there has been 
no planning whatsoever. Things 
happen so very haphazardly in 
our country to the ruination of 
the citizens. The politicians or 
the leaders often declare the 
country needs so many engineers 
or doctors, and promptly a host 
of engineering colleges or medical 
colleges start functioning, turning 
out hundreds of thousands of 
doctors and engineers every year, 
and there are no jobs for them. 
Consequently there is a feeling of 
mounting frustration in the 
young people. 


The students, no doubt, are to 
be blamed upto a certain extent. 
They expect far too much from 
the country and are not willing to 
give something in return. One is 
reminded of the famous sentence 
of the late President Kennedy in 
this context: “Ask not what the 
country can do for you, ask what 
you can do for your country”. 
A thing which most of us tend to 
forget usually. 





CRISIS OF DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from Page 32) 


then not representatives of the 
people but members of one or 
the other party. Whatever may 
be the public opinion, they must 
then obey the party whip. Had 
there been no party whip, it 
would have been impossible to 
ratify the decision to devalue 
the Rupee in Indian Parliament. 

Elections are so costly that 
without the help of a party it is 
almost impossible to win one. 
And parties do not always abide 
by the public opinion. But once 


„elected, the people cannot recall 


their representative, even if they 
disapprove of his conduct. 


In fine, increasing concentra- 
tion of power in fewer and fewer 
hands is taking place in the so-cal- 
led democracies. As a result, the 
role of the people is shrinking in 
such countries. The accidental 
marriage that occurred between 
capitalism and democracy is now 


. subjected to a heavy strain. 
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the toppling game 


HE gentle art of toppling 

Governments is widely mis- 
understood, 

It is the final act in a drama 
of which the first act is floor 
crossing. How bored and un- 
comfortable the legislators look, 
even after the whips have sought 
to whip up their enthusiasm. 


A little physical exercise is 
indicated; and those who have 
the courage of another party’s 
cOnvictions proceed to take it. In 
one Of Laxman’s cartoons two 
floor-crossers from both sides 
collided half-way and got bumps 
on their foreheads. These risks 
can be faced with the aforesaid 
courage. 

Later, each of them may 
appear in parades before the 
Governor (some further exercise), 
attired in their best, their caps (if 
they wear them) set at a jaunty 
angle. 

How thrilling, by such trifl- 
ing acts, to topple an entire 
Government! Apart from such 
political considerations, what 
glittering prizes! Perhaps already 
material inducements have been 
distributed, on account, laced 
with glowing promises. 

The technique of initiating the 
process is often entrusted to 
master minds. One such techni- 
cian did his work well, but his 
reward was withheld, on moral 
grounds, we were told. That was 
a strange intrusion of morals into 
politics. The said gentleman had 
his revenge by toppling the 
government he had helped to 
form. He then offered to form 
his own government, one of his 


patrons being known as the 
Tippler; it was to be a Tippler 
and Topplers’ government. 

There has been an unsports- 
manlike proposal to stop or curb 
floor-crossings. ‘The ruling party 
has discovered that there have 
been more floor-crossings away 
from it than towards it. (Similar- 
ly, when it was discovered that a 
certain business enterprise had 
contributed more election funds 
to another political party than to 
itself, the proposal to ban such 
contributions was made.) 

Is not government-toppling a 
fine sport ? It keeps the parties 
watchful and they discover who 
are their true friends and who are 
not. Itisa way of purifying the 
party of its dross and preserving 
its pristine purity. It gives its 
members valuable insight into 
human nature. 

The floor crossers also benefit 
materially and spiritualiy: no 
longer do they feel alienated, for 
they discover their true selves, 
while their bank balances bring 
untold happiness. For the sheer 
pleasure of the thing they often 
cross the floor several times. One 
legislator has been known to do 
so three times in five days; when 
asked what he was doing on the 
two remaining days, he said that 
he was busy attending parties in 
his honour. 

It is learnt that a Free Floor 
Crossers’ Forum has already been 
formed and that they want the 
right to cross floors to be incor- 
porated in the fundamental rights 
under the Constitution. 


K. CLS. 
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Ina situation like this, it is 
but natural that the people’s faith 
in democracy is sometimes shaken 


and the working of the democra- 
tic process leaves a good „section 
indifferent to it. 
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Culture in ‘Thought’-Capsule 


THE GREAT CULTURAL REVOLUTION IN CHINA : 


GADFLY 


Compiled and edited by the Asia Research 


Centre. Publishers: Charles E. Tuttle Co., Japan, 1967. pp. 507. $7.50 


EVOLUTIONS are often romanti- 
cised as solutions for all 
problems. That it is done so even 
after Marx. Engels and Lenin, and 
after the experience of the Rus- 
sian Revolution (1917), and, that 
too, by those who are described 
as Marxists must be interpreted 
as a kind of atavism going back- 
wards to the French Revolution 
and the terrorist beginniags of the 
idea of revolution. 

In a general sense, a revolu- 
tion is any qualitative change in 
phenomena, natural, social and 
spiritual, that is ideological. In 
a restricted sense, it has meant a 
qualitative change inthe content 
of political, that is, state power. 
A qualitative change in the latter 
sense is only an initial step for 
similar changes in economy, 
social relations and ideology; 
for, these have to sustain the 
content of the new state-power. 
In what is technically known as 
the proletarian revolution, state- 
power is wrung out of the hands 
of the exploiting class or classes 
and is used by the non-exploiting 
classes like the working-class and 
the peasantry to abolish the deg- 
rading condition of wage-slavery 
by putting an end to private 
ownership in the means of pro- 
duction. 

The experience of all prele- 
tarian revolutions hitherto shows 


Gadfly is the collective 
name, of a few Delhi Univer- 
sity teachers. i 
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that the abolition of private 
ownership in all the means of 
productionis a long-drawn out 
process, not because the people 
or the revolutionary parties lack- 
ed in proletarian or Marxist- 
Leninist conciousness but because 
of certain historically concrete, 
material, economico-political con- 
ditions. With the early or late 
transformation of the means of 
production into socialised pro- 
perty, social relations change 
although the achievement of a 
completely classless society 
will bave to wait until the socia- 
lised means of production are 
quantitatively and qualitatively 
so gigantically developed by both 
material and moral incentives 
that it becomes impossible, not 
merely legally but is even phy- 
sically, for any individual or 
group of individuals to own or 
hire any means Of production. 

The material ‘base’, that is, 
the means and relations of produc- 
tion known as the mode of pro- 
duction, on the one hand, and its 
immediate ideal, theoretical ex- 
pressions like politics, state and 
law, on the other hand, admit of 
close conformity, mutual corres- 
pondence and precise determina- 
tion. But the rest of what is 
known as the ideological super- 
structure, which is more simply 
called culture, does not mechni- 
cally conform to the ‘base’. If it 
did, it would cease to be ideo- 
logical in character. 

Ideological forms like ethics, 


philosophy, literature, art, etc., 
take their own time to adjust 
themselves and conform to the 
socialist ‘base’. Being remotely 
connected with the ‘base’, they 
have a relatively independent 
development, and, are condition- 
ed in their disposition and growth 
by their own previous progress 
which not only can, sometimes, 
enable them to great advances 
not strictly warranted by the 
‘base’ but also can retard their 
development. Their conformity 
with the mode of production is 
not a mechanical reflex. 


Moreover, when a proletarian 
revolution takes place in a coun- 
try with a large culturally and 
intellectually backward popula- 
tion, say like Czarist Russia or 
Koumintang China, culture suf- 
fers great setbacks initially. A 
revolution in the political or 
state sphere results in cultural 
retrogression. The newly politi- 
cally awakened masses, therefore, 
have first to educate themselves 
thoroughly to the existing bourge- 
ois culture minus its exploitative 
values before they can evolve 
and develop socialist culture. It 
must not be forgotten that the 
very possibility of socialist culture 
arises because and on the basis 
of bourgeois culture, and, not all 
of bourgeois culture is junk to be 
consigned to the rubbish heap. 


_A thorough education in the 
existing culture is, then, the first 
and the most important step 
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towards a socialist cultural 
revolution, that is, towards the 
development of the existing 
culture into full-blown socialist 
culture. Education is not merely 
general literacy which can be 
achieved through some sort of 
crash programmes; nor does it 
merely consist in learning good 
manners, healthy habits and 
customs from guide books. Far 
from it, it involves years of pains- 
taking theoretical, technical and 
practical study of how nature, 
society and thought work. Neither 
slogans nor proverb-like ‘thoughts’ 
are a substitute for this studious 
hard work. Even when social 
conditions facilitate such a study, 
not all the individuals in the 
entire population of a country 
have equal mental capacities. 


For historical reasons, the 
disparity in mental abilities is 
more in an economically, and, 
hence, culturally backward popu- 
lation. It takes several genera- 
tions for the whole population of 
a country to get rid of their cul- 
tural lag and to attain a high 
average level in education. Until 
they do so, socialist culture will 
remain a far cry, no matter how 
stridently ‘cultural revolution’ is 
proclaimed. Education and socia- 
list culture are not events but 
long historical processes. They 
are possible only when there isa 
steady quantitative and qualita- 
tive growth in productive forces. 
All thishas been an established 
and varifiable Marxist theory 
which Mao Tse-tung and his 
‘thought’-zealots have been dis- 
torting inthe name of ‘Cultural 
Revolution’, 


Synthesising insulin or blast- 
ing atomic devices can, at most, 
show a certain Jevel of develop- 
ment in fechnology but need 
not necessarily mean growth 
in productive forces. Instead 
of developing productive forces 
and mastering all that is best 
in the culture mankind has achiev- 
ed, the Chinese ‘cultural’ revolu- 
tionists are quoting Mao’s 
thought as if, by sheer magic of 
icantation, socialist culture could 
be brought into being. 

Whereas a socialist cultural 
revolution is a long historical 
process inseparably connected 
with the growth of the socialist 
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mode of production, the great 
China’s great Proletarian great 
Cultural great Revolution under 
the great leadership of the great 
school of the great Chairman 
great Mao’s great ‘Thought’ wants 
to foreshorten the process into a 
great ‘leap’ forward. Only ‘leaps’ 
cannot be executed without a long 
process of training and mastery. 
And historical processes cannot 
be engineered by the sheer force 
of ‘thoughts’ and of guns. Nei- 
ther ‘thoughts’ nor guns could 
shorten the Chinese. civil. war 
which went on for a quarter cen- 
tury. The beltef, therefore, that 
‘thoughts’ and guns could, by 
themselves, achieve revolutions 
is an ideological ilusion which is 
to be traced to the mental capaci- 
ties of Mao which are not above 
the Jevel of the low development 
of the mode of production in 
China. 


To speak a kind of Chinese 
Aesopese, the Chinese Proletarian 
Culture fiends have one Sun which 
divides into two weapons. The 
Sun is Mao Tse-tung and the wea- 
pons are his ‘thoughts’ and guns, 
Jen-min Jih-pao editorial of June 
14, 1966, therefore, conclusively 
shrieks: “In the end no monsters 
can escape exposure under the 
sunlight of Mao Tse-tung’s 
thought and of the Party.’’ (p 
234) 


The ‘Cultural’ revolutionaries 
hold that the creative study and 
application of the ‘universal’ 
truth of Mao’s thoughts is the 
sole guide to action in al spheres 
and is the essence of socialist 
culture. Since Mao’s ‘Thought’ 
is supposed to be Marxism- 
Leninism of modern times, they 
do not ever talk about Marx’s 
works or Lenin’s. The People’s 
Liberation Army is acclaimed to 
have followed Mao’s and Lin 
Piao’s instructions illustriously 
and scrupulously; and, therefore, 
the cadres are prescribed to learn 
from the PLA so that each of 
them could become ‘Mao’s sol- 
dier. Mao is stated to be the 
creator of the PLA. Not only 
that. The Communist Party of 
China has its life and origin not 
in the Chinese working-class and 
the peasantry;’’..... Mao Tse- 
tung’s thought is the soul and the 
source of life of our Party.... 


Anyone who opposes Mao Tse- 
tung’s thought, now or in the 
future, will be a mortal enemy of 
the revolution and the people. .” 
(p 228). Mao’s ‘thought’ is, thus 
elevated to eternity and univer- 
sality which have ro place in 
Marxism, History has put on 
leaders like Mao, divine mantles 
of greatness, eternity and univer- 
sality. But it has also invariably 
drawn the curtain on them when 
their clay feet showed through! 

The height of the Chinese 
Cultural revolution is so low in 
both senses of the word that even 
the laws of dialectics are expro- 
priated to Mao. For example, 
“one divides into two” is claimed 
to be “Mao Tse-tung’s theory”, 
The Greek thinkers of antiquity, 
Hegel and Marx in modern times 
just do not exist for the Chinese 
culturists. Even an elementary 
knowledge Of the dialectical law 
of the unity of opposites would 
be enough to see that the princi- 
ple “one divides into two”, if it 
would be dialectical, contains its 
Opposite “Two combine into 
one”. But strangely enough, 
perhaps, not so strangely, “Two 
combine into one” is denounced 
as revisionism! (pp 22, 124, etc.). 
The fault, of course, is not of the 
frenzied test-tube cultured re- 
volutionaries of China. It stems 
from Mao himself who has never 
betrayed any deep knowledge of 
dialectics. Mao’s proverbs, 
epigrams and pamphlet-philoso- 
phistry, however dialectically 
phrased they may be, are not the 
science of dialectics, although 
they can successfuly deceive those 
that, for lack of any roots, need 
father-figures like Mao to sustain 
them. 


Here is another example of 
how credit is expropriated to 
Mao for a theory succintly for- 
mulated by Marx who in hbis 
turn owes it to the 18th century 
materialist rationalists: 


Jen-min Jih-pao editorial of 
August 28, 1964 wrote: “Com- 
rade Mao Tse-tung... his put 
forward a series of theories and 
policies; one of the main contents 
is as follows: “It is necessary to 
maintain the system of cadre’s 
participation in collective pro- 
ductive labour. . . By taking part 
in collective productive labour, 
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the cadres maintain extensive, 
constant and close ties with the 
working people....”. | Now 
comes the editorial’s comment: 
“This is a major development in 
the Marxist-Leninist theory on 
the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.”” (p 49). Was it Mao who 
first “put forward” and de- 
veloped this theory ? Of course, 
not. Nearly a century ago, 
Marx formulated in his Critique 
of the Gotha Programme (1875), 
which incidentally is a small 
document , of great importance, 
that “an early combination of 
productive labour with education 
is one of the most potent means 
for the transformation of pre- 
sent-day society.” Incredibly 
fantastic claims made of Mao’s 
originality or development of 
Marxism-Leninism in philosophy, 
literature, war and so on, are 
‘nothing but utter cultural menda- 


city which thrives on the people’s - 
ignorance guaranteed by Mao- 


cult rites, and pass for ‘Cultural 
Revolution’, 


The Chinese culturists are not 
merely ‘revolutionaries’ but 
literary ‘critics’, too. Only, 
what they writeis not Marxist 
literary criticism but infra-struc- 
tural imbecility. For example, 
Teng T’o concluded The Case of 

_ Chen Chiang and Wang Keng 
with the following: 


“By the reign of Empress 
Dowager Ming Su, the Sung 
government was growing daily 
more corrupt. There was no 
intelligent and capable prime 
minister at the top with responsi- 
ble assistants to take charge of 
personnel and administration, 
while the local officials lower 
down did exactly as they 
pleased.” 


Here follows the ‘criticism’, 
that is the literary denunciation 
of Teng T’o: 

“This was venomous slander, 
directed against our Party and 
expressed in’ the counter-revolu- 
tionary language of landlords, 
rich peasants, counter-revolu- 
tionaries, bad elements and 
Rightists. The ostensible attack 
on Empress Dowager Ming Su 
and on the prime minister was a 
malevolent denigration of the 
Central Committee of the Party, 
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while the statement that ‘local 
officials lower down did exactly 
as they pleased’ was a malicious 
denunciation of Party cadres at 
various levels, a charge that the 
Right Opportunists and other 
anti-Party elements had been un- 
justly treated. . .?” (p 102). 


Obviously, for purposes of 
“The Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution” in China, any word 
or expression could mean any- 
thing, dnd, if words do not be- 
have themselves to yield ‘culturis- 
tically’ required meaning, they 
would also be ‘counter-revolution- 
aries, bad elements, and poisonous 
weeds’! Culturist literary cre- 
tinism, sorry, criticism would 
rather proscribe words used by 
anyone it regards as a ‘revisionist.’ 
For example, Teng T’o wrote in 
This Year’s Spring Festival: ‘The 
bitter cold of the north wind will 
soon come to an end. In its 
stead, a warm east wind will blow 
and a thaw will soon set in on 
this earth.” These two sentences 
are enough for culturist cretinism 
to rave: ‘Was not ‘thaw’ one of 
the terms in the out-and-out 
counter-revolutionary vocabulary 
used by the Khruschev revisionist 
clique against Stalin?..this gang 
now predicted that by 1962 
socialist New China would ‘soon 
come to an end’,.. .and ‘in its 


. stead’ there would bea Right- 


opportunist or revisionist regime 
..Comrades, you can see how 
eagerly this group wished China 


to have a revisionist ‘thaw!’’ (p- 


105). With a method of literary 
‘criticism’ such as this even the 
Great Mao could be ‘proved’ to 
have been misanthropic fascist! 
But we shall leave that good work 
to the ‘Great Cultural Revolu- 
tionaries’. 


“The “Cultural Revolution” is 
supposed to be ideological class- 
struggle of 700 million Chinese 
people against bourgeois capita- 
list “poisonous weeds” and reac- 
tionaries. These counter-revolu- 
tionary elements are admitted to 
be ‘‘a small percent” or ‘ʻa hand- 
ful’. With state-power sup- 
posedly in the hands of the 
Chinese proletarian masses, “a 
handful” of counter-revolution- 
aries could be easily tamed into 
submission, if they really existed 
as a group working to overthrow 


the government. But why a seve- 
ral million strong ‘‘cultural re- 
volution” with student masses as 
the leading force became necessary 
to tackle ‘ʻa handful” has never 
been made clear, let alone con- 
vincing. The garrulous bluster 
and the self-righteous denuncia- 
tion of what isimagined to be 
‘bourgeois’ or ‘revisionist’ reveal 
only the barbarian desire to. 
remain in barbarism through 
barbarian methods. This is what 
the anthology under review dis- 
closes. 


With the Chinese state in- 
creasingly assuming the role of 
the sole educator, with the uphol- 
ding of the army as an example ` 
to learn from and emulate, with 
the importance attached to Mao, 
his thought and its triumph, with 
moves to shorten the period of 
schooling and the actual closure 
of schools, with denunciations of 
people for their undemonstrated 
advocacy of capitalist or ‘revisio- 
nist’ path and ideology—with all 
these, the Chinese culturists seem 
to be well on their way to some 
form of army dictatorship in 
place of genuine dictatorship of 
the prolitariat. They should be 
the last to talk about Marxism- 
Leninism, and should confine 
themselves to Sinolutionary Mao- 
cialism. But then, who else can 
dilate on virtue but the degene- 
rate ? 


The anthology under review 
contains a fund of interesting in- 
formation about the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution as it is called 
by the Chinese. It is divided 
into two parts. The first part 
consists of articles showing the 
origins of the cultural revolution, 
and the second presents a set of 


. articles, speeches and policy docu- 


ments dealing with . the early 
stages of it until the birth of the 
‘red-guards’. These materials 
being translations from the 
Chinese press are more impor-~ 
tant and valuable than Sino- 
logists’ commentaries for pur- 
poses of study or research on 
China’s historical plight today, 
provided the student or researcher 
can stand. the tedious ranting 
bluster and repetition of distorted 
theories, supercilious hollow- 
ness of ideas, and stale stereo- 
typed abuse. 
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A MATTER OF INTEGRITY 


TE Union Goverament and the Andbra Pradesh 
_ Cabinet no doubt consider the Thimma Reddy 
episode closed, but doubt will persist in the public 
mind about the veracity of Sri Thimma Reddy’s de- 
nial of the remarks about Harijans attributed to him. 
It was quite clear from the statements the State 
Chief Minister managed to secure from the journa- 
- lists present at the press conference that Sri Thimma 
Reddy did say something disparaging about this sec- 
tion of the population, although the precise words 
used will have to remain in doubt for the present. 
There can however be no doubt that his impudent 
Observations about the need to thrash journalists who 
made much of the caste of the victims in recent atro- 
cities in some Andhra villages were not made apro- 
pos of nothing; they formed part of a Series of ex- 
changes, and it is not difficult to guess how the ex- 
changes went even from the “evidence” carefully 
collected by the Chief Minister. 

It is well known in the Capital that the Union 
Home Ministry conducted its own investigation of 
the matter following the question in Parliament and 
received reports; it is reported that these reports, 
which have not so far seen the light of day, virtually 
confirmed the press version which has now been off- 
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cially contradicted. It is not without significance 
that neither the Chief Minister of the State nor the 
Home Minister deemed it necessary to back Sri 
Thimma Reddy with strong denials of their own; 
they were both content to produce the statements 
secured from the group of journalists concerned, and 
did not even bother to fill the gaps evident in these 
statements, i 

That members of Parliament were not satisfied 
with the kind of explanation offered was clear from 
the demand in the Rajya Sabha for investigation of 
the whole sordid affair by a committee of Parliament. 
Apart from the question of what precisely Sri Thim- 
ma Reddy said about Harijans, other questions re- 
main to be answered. For instance, why did the 
Chief Minister have to summon the journalists con- 
cerned and examine them and get statements from 


them? Why did it take him ten days to do this? Why ` 


did he not deem it prudent to order a proper inquiry 
by an impartial third party? Why did he not for- 
ward his own conclusions after having conducted an 
improper inquiry on his own? Why did the Union 
Home Ministry refrain from informing Parliament 
of the contents of the reports it had received from its 
own sources? Was the contradiction between the 
Statements produced by the Chief Minister and the 
reports received by the Home Ministry the reason for 
the absence of any reference to them by the Home 
Minister? 

Another important question'that arises from the 
sorry episode relates to the conduct of the journalists 
concerned. If the report published in a Delhi news- 
paper was wrong, why did these journalists maintain 
silence even after the furore in Parliament which re- 
ceived wide publicity all over the country? The fact 
that they waited till the Chief Minister summoned 
them to his presence and began to cross-examine 
them inevitably leads to inferences which are hardly 
complimentary to the calibre of these gentlemen as 
professional journalists to whom their independence 
and integrity should count above all else. Either 
they could have made their statements as free agents, 
or they could have refused to issue signed statements 
at the behest of the Chief Minister and insisted that 
whatever they had to say on the subject would be 
said before a properly constituted impartial inquiry 
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authority. They did none of these things but quite 
obediently trooped in when the Chief Minister wan- 
ted them to and replied to the questions he chose to 
The reporter concerned may 
indeed be accused of having circulated a report 
about something that happened in his absence; but 
what requires to be verified in the context is whether 
he did or did not confirm the correctness of the re- 
port before despatching it for publication. If his col- 


frame for their benefit. 


leagues in the profession had felt that he had commit- 
ted a breach of professional conduct it was quite 
open to them to censure him through their organisa- 
tion; it is quite significant that this course did not 


occur to them. 


It is unfortunate that in this country a large num- 
ber of journalists consider it necessary to be on the 
in fact some of the 
top ones among them consider themselves a part of 
Whether it is acceptance of 


right side of the Establishment; 


the Establishment. 
1 
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monetary awards generously doled out by the Punjab 
Chief Minister or obediently making statements to 
please the Andhra Chief Minister, the moral question 
involved for professional journalists is the same. It 
is time that the organisations of working journalists 
paid some attention to these problems. 
tion on the agitation for better emoluments to the 
exclusion of basic professional problems of this kind 
can only lead to the profession becoming increasing- 
ly servile to the Establishment and undermining the 
cause of a truly independent Press for which these 
organisations at least theoretically stand. 

The Thimma Reddy episode will have served a 


Concentra- 


valuable purpose if it shakes working journalists out 


of their supine acceptance of the supremacy of those 
who pay their salaries on the one hand and those 
who occupy the seats of power on the other. If it 
does not, the future of the Press in this country must 
remain quite dim. 


ASOKA MEHTA: WHOM DOES HE SERVE ? 


ATES a fairly prolonged period 
of hibernation, Sri Asoka 
Mehta is back again in the news. 
This time he is busy selling an 
American offer for off-shore oil 
drilling in the Cambay region. 
The deal is now before the Cabi- 
net, and every effort is being 
made by Sri Mehta and his like- 
minded colleagues to push it 
through. It is a significant issue 
which brings into focus the very 
essence of Sri Asoka Mehta’s 
politics. i 

The Bombay High, which is 
the name of a large oil reserve in 
the Cambay offshore zone, was 
discovered in 1965 by the inge- 
nuity of Indian scientists in col- 
laboration with Soviet experts, 
and not through any Western 
wisdom. Although the size of 
this underwater oil reserve is still 
a matter of guess work, its annual 
yield is generally placed at some- 
where near five million tonnes. 
That means it is one of the most 
fruitful reserves—some experts 
compare it to East Texas struc- 
ture—in which the first con- 
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sideration should be to maxi- 
mise the harvest return for 
the nation itself. But even be- 
fore a detailed seismic survey is 
undertaken, Sri Mehta is eager 
to let a U S company have a 
big share of the pie. 

Ifthe American firm, Tenneco, 
is allowed to have its way, it will 
be investing less than Rs 50 
crores and would take away in 
20 years nearly Rs 500 crores as 
repatriable profit from this single 
project, besides heavy ‘service’ 
charges. 

Apart from that, a depletion 
allowance of 274 per cent is being 
offered to the American Com- 
pany—an allowance which is no 
longer available for foreign com- 
panies in the Middle Eastern 
region. Itis interesting to note 
here that the noted American 
paper, Oil and Gas Journal carried 
in its issue of November 6, 1967, 
an article which frankly mention- 
ed that India Government’s offer 
of 27} per cent depletion allow- 
ance has “rekindled” interest in 
the American oil companies. 


In the share of the profit, the 
Tenneco will get as much as 22 
per cent, a much larger quota 
than any American company 
woul get today in the Middle 

ast. 


The case for hurrying up with 
the Tenneco offer has been 
stepped up by Sri Asoka Mehta 
and his supporters ona very 
large scale in New Delhi. The 
fact of its highly strategic 
location notwithstanding, lobby- 
ing has been going on in both 
Government and non-official 
circles, trying to show that the 
Tenneco offer is by far the best 
that India could get and also that 
this would help us to meet our 
crude requirements at a quivc'c 


pace, 
© 


The case for more crude oil is 
linked up with the need for more 
fertilizer for expanded agricul- 
ture. Out of crude oil comes 
naptha whichisa feed material 
tor fertilizer production. The 
naptha story itself brings out how 
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the outlook of Sri Asoka Mehta 
and his Ministry helps to subserve 
Western interests, more than 
Indian. f , 

Last year, an official com- 
mittee examined the problem of 
naptha shortage in the country: 
according to it, by 1971, the 
shortage Of naptha will be 
900,000 tonnes. This will increase 
by 1975 to 1.7 million tonnes. 
From this the present bosses of the 
Petroleum and Chemicals Mini- 
stry have been raising the clamour 
for more refineries and also the 
expansion of the existing refine- 
ries which, in turn, means more 
supply of crude oil. f 

Against this, other experts 
particularly of the Fertilizer 
Corporation of India (FCI) are 
strongly in favour for utilising 
heavy stocks and coal instead of 
naptha as the raw material for 
fertiliser production. In fact, 
both the Indian Oil Corporation 
and FCI sometime ago came 
to an agreement to go in for 
heavy stocks as fertiliser feed 
instead of naptha. This would 
fetch IOC considerable earn- 
ings since it will create a 
good market for its large output 
of heavy stocks from its exist- 
ing refineries. FCI also finds 
that it is cheaperto go infor 
heavy stocks as feed for fertiliser 
even after paying for the neces- 
sary partial oxidation. In fact, 
naptha costs more than either 
heavy stocks or coal as fertiliser 
feed. What is Surprising is that 
the Petroleum and Chemicals 
Ministry with its obsession for 
naptha turned down this very 
sensible proposal, and it was only 
after very strong objection from 
the scientists in FCI and IOC that 
they reluctantly agreed on heavy 
stocks, but have still been press- 
ing that instead of using heavy 
stocks direct, it should first be 
turned into naptha and then 
. used for fertiliser production; in 
other words, they: cannot get 
over their spell of naptha. 

In this connection, it may be 
worth mentioning that the 
Barauni - refinery itself produces 


sufficient heavy stocks to feed. 


' three fertiliser’ plants of the 
size of Sindri. The objection to 
the use of heavy stocks can 
hardly be raised since it is 
accepted as a rising technique in 
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different countries. 
Along with heavy stocks, 
there could be fertiliser plants 
based on coal which in the con- 
ditions prevailing in our country 
with abundance of coal in parti- 
cular zones, could easily be utilised 
for the purpose of fertiliser pro- 
duction. The three projects at 
Korba, Kothagudam and Talcher 
to be based on coal together 
with three plants based on heavy 
stocks derived from Barauni 
refinery could’ very easily solve 
the problem of meeting the 
required fertiliser output in the 
country. The Planning and 
Design Division of FCI is con- 
fident of installing three fertiliser 


` plants every year on its own 


indigenous design and engineer- 
ing. And all this would have 
cost Rs 75 crores only in foreign 
exchange and would have 
fetched one million tonnes of 
nitrogen a year for the country. 


@ : 


The entire story of fertiliser 
programme in India today shows 
a definite move to scuttle the 
principle of self-reliance, In 
1961-62, the Government of 
India decided to set up fertiliser 
plants based on indigenous raw 
materials. Accordingly plans 
were taken in hand for four 
plants at Korba, Kothagudam, 
Mirzapur and Talcher, all to be 
based on coal. In fact, the 
Korba project was sanctioned in 
1962. 


After this the American hand ` 
could be seen inthe shape of 
Bechtel Corporation (whose 
record in this country throughout 
has been one of discrediting 
indigenous efforts) with its offer 
to build fertiliser plants based on 
naptha, that is, on imported 
crude oil. This led to the 
abandonment of the Korba pro- 
ject in 1965 even after the 
Goveroment had spent Rs One 
Crore 17 lakhs onit and some 
initial progress in design engineer- 
ing had already been made. Soon 
after the Kothagudam project 
was also given up. 

What is interesting is that 
while the coal-based fertiliser 
projects were practically put under 
embargo, the obvious shortage 
of naptha yas highlighted by 


interested quarters in the Govern- 
ment. ~The idea was to: 
create a situation of help- 
lessness and make out that there: 
was no other way to produce 
more fertiliser without naptha«: 
and to produce naptha at that 
time would mean more imported 
crude oil and allowing the private 
sector to invade, on a large scale, 
the refinery industry with 
open US collaboration; a case 
for direct import, of naptha or 
even of ammonia for additional 
fertiliser production was sought 
to be made out, 2 

FCI even at that time on 
its own initiative made a feasibi- 
lity report for the setting up of a 
fertiliser plant adjacent to the 
Barauni oi] refinery, using its 
heayy stocks as raw material. 
But the Finance Ministry insisted 
that the Barauni fertiliser pro- 
ject should be based not on the 
nearby heavy stocks but on 
naptha. The Secretary of the: 


‘Petroleum and Chemicals Mini- 
‘stry 


‘tejected the feasibility 
of FCI and voted for 
naptha, betraying thereby not 
only ignorance of scientific 
technology but a definite bias for 
the pro-West lobby. 

In 1966 came the Petroleum 
and Chemicals Ministry’s demand 
for the expansion of the Trom- 
bay refinery. By that time 
under the stewardship of Sri 
Asoka Mehta, the Ministry quite 
unashamedly asked for the expan- 
sion of the Trombay refinery, 
kowtowing to thé USAID 
clamour that the plant must 
produce 1,000 tonnes of ammonia 
a day and hand over the expan- 
sion programme to a US 
contractor on turnkey basis. 
FCI fought a losing battle 
against the American lobby: it 
pointed out that there was neither 
naptha nor process water in that 
region and going in for such an 
expansion programme in Trom- 
bay would entail large scale im- 
port of naptha, apart from higher 
transportation cost to carry the 
finished product to the market. 

~ The case for more naptha was 
Stepped up asthe demand for 
more fertiliser to overcome the 
food shortage grew all over the 
country. At Talcher too, the 


report 


` Same story-was repeated. In 1961, 


a coal-based fertiliser project 
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was initiated and a project 
‘report was ready by 1964; next 
year it was regarded as feasible 
for incorporation in the Fourth 
Plan. Butin March 1966, the 
Government said that the Central 
resources would not be available 
for the project and it should be 
included in the Orissa State Plan. 
At the end of the year, Plann- 
ing Minister (Sri Asoka Mehta), 
promised but did not provide 
any allocation for the Talcher 
project in the State Plan. 

Meanwhile, other projects 
with US support for the produc. 
tion of naphtha was enthusiastical- 
ly undertaken. The Kandla Ferti- 
liser plant in collaboration with 
American Cooperative was taken 
up. Then came the Tatas’ giant 
fertiliser programme in collabora-. 
tion with Allied Chemical Com- 
pany of USA. This was to be 
based on import of 200,000 
tonnes of ammonia per year. It 
is interesting to note how our 
crash programme for more fer- 
tiliser is sought to be twisted 
by big business in this country 
to help their foreign colla- 
‘borators: the American Allied 
Chemical Company which is the 
Tata collaborator is interested 
in pushing the sale of large stocks 
of ammonia in this country 
because it has installed a large 
ammonia and phosphoric acid 
plant in the Middle East. 


The question is cleverly posed: 
would it not be wiser to go into 
the Tenneco collaboration right 
now and meet our own require- 
ments of crude oil instead of 
going on paying for crude im- 
ports which is bound to increase 
with the stepping up of the dem- 
and for more fertilizer and the 
expansion of petrochemical in- 
dustry? 

This poser itself is faulty be- 
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cause of many reasons. The 
need for crude is being unne- 
cessarily stepped up by the Pet- 
roleum Ministry’s insistence on 
the use of more naphtha as raw 
material for fertilizer production 
instead of going infor coal and 
heavy stocks. With a policy of 
reliance on indigenous raw mate- 
rial the need for crude itself can 
be substantially cut down. 

However, one does not have 
to take the position that the 
demand for more crude is itself 
wrong; what is to be noted is 
that demand for crude is being 
artificially raised higher still by 
the almost insane reliance on 
naphtha for fertilizer. 

Secondly, even if the Tenneco 
deal is clinched today as Sri 
Mehta and his cohorts in the 
Ministry are insisting, it will not 
start production before 1973. 
Against this, our own engineers 
and scientists, given the much- 
needed incentive and support, 
can very well undertake offshore 
drilling, and production may 
start latest by 1976, which means 
only a three-year gap, provided the 
Tenneco did the job on schedule. 

But this reliance on Indian 
know-how is the last thing that 
Sri Mehta has ever cared to pur- 
sue. Training up a couple of 
hundreds of engineers for both 
drilling and production is not 
such an impossible task as is 
being made out by Sri Mehta 
and his group. For one thing, 
our drillers are already getting 
ready for work with Soviet help 
in the shallow waters around 
Aliabet islet; and this training 
itself will help them to take up 
new responsibilities for deep-sea 
drilling. In fact, the Aliabet dril- 
ling was planned in 1965 by the 
ONGC, but this was shelved, and 
now this delay is being used to 
provide the alibi for the Tenneco. 


Offshore drilling is under- 
taken by different countries 
incuding Japan; and there is 
no reason why the Petroleum 
Ministry cannot explore the 
Opportunity of training for 
our.own drillers and engi- 
neers even in USA: there are 
smaller firms in USA which 
may help. As for production 
engineers, outstanding Indian 
talents can be found holding key 
jobs in well-known US firms. 

Offshore drilling equipments 
are not very difficult to get nowa- 
days, since there is a new turn 
for offshore oil drilling in diffe- 
rent parts of the world, and with 
it has come the manufacture of 
necessary equipments, which can 
be had from many countries 
including Holland, France, Aust- 
ralia, besides USA. 

To undertake such a bold 
venture requires confidence in 
our own engineers and this is one 
of the qualities which the Petro- 
leum Ministry under Sri Asoka 
Mehta lacks. How © servile is 
the mentality of the bosses of 
the Petroleum and Chemicals 
Ministry could be seen from a 
recent instance. It is known that 
the Secretary of the Ministry 
suggested sometime last year to 
USAID authorities to bring in 
here an American team to assess 
the technical competence of our 
fertiliser industry; obviously a 
dummy Indian Chairman was 
found for this team. When 
Objections were raised to such 
terms, it was given out that the 
team was only to examine the 
set-up Of fetiliser industry in this 
country. It has now submitted 
its report. One would not be 
surprised, if following up this 
report, the patriotic resistance of 
FCI scientists is sought to be 
broken by Sri Asoka Mehta and 
his men in the Petroleum and 
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Chemicals Ministry. 

What a sad state of affairs for 
a Ministry which at one time 
had wonits spurs for the spirit 
of pioneering adventure under 
Sri K.D. Malaviya’s leadership ! 
When the Cambay drilling was 
first undertaken, there were many 
in the Ministry who were hesitant, 
but Sri Malaviya could inspire his 
team to take the risk and it paid 
handsomely. It would of course 
be a mistake to expect that Sri 
Malaviya’s guts could be trans- 
planted into Sri Mehta even if he 
happened to hold the same 
important portfolio. 


It is no surprise to New Dethi 
observers that Sri Asoka Mehta 
should be devoid of guts where 
the question of national self- 
respect and self-reliance are con- 
cerned. His entire political phi- 
losophy has a common theme: 
rely on the US to help us tide 
over all our difficulties, and for 
that, strain every nerve to bring 
the US interests into this coun- 


try. : ; 
Way back in 1957, as Chair- 

man of the Foodgrains Enquiry 

Committee, Sri Mehta laid dowa 


the strategy for massive food 
imports under PL-480: he wrote 
in all seriousness that “it would 
be to our advantage to take fairly 
large quantities of wheat and 
some quantities of rice under PL- 
480” and frankly held that such 
continued imports “will constitute 
the very basis of a successful food 
policy for some years to come.” 

It is this thesis which later 
provided the ideological justi- 
fication for Sri S.K. Patil’s total 
dependence on PL-480, -thereby 
letting US have an extraordi- 
nary hold on the nation’s econo- 
my, while Indian agriculture was 
allowed to be neglected once the 
dependence on US bounty grew 
from year to year. 


The same strategy of depen- 
dence on the US was followed 
with unwavering loyalty when 
Sri Asoka Mehta took over 
planning. Apart from his repor- 
ted readiness to let US experts 
draft the Fourth Plan, the entire 
theory of a bigger plan that Sri 
Mehta advocated at that time was 
based on the anxiety to get 
massive dollar aid, and he was 
prepared to do everything—inclu- 
ding bartering away the nation’s 


self-respect—to get it. The fiasco 
of his planning strategy was as 
staggering as his PL-480 strategy. 
To reduce the entire national 
economy to ah appendage of the 
dollar, it was Sri Asoka Mehta 
who was one of the ‘guiding 
spirits behind the policy which 
landed the country in the disaster 
of rupee devaluation in the 
summer of 1966. Today, 
exactly two years later, Sri Mehta 
over the Tenneco deal contro- 
versy, is once again demonstrat- 
ing his congenital aversion toa 
line of national self-reliance and 
of total reliance on the US 
investor even in spheres where 
competent Indian knowhow is 
ready to come forward in the 
national inferest. The mentality 
that led Sri Asoka Mehta to invite 
the Wall Street investor to enjoy 
_ “back-seat driving” of the Indian 
economy, shall never leave him. 
It is not difficult today to 
answer the question, whom does 
Asoka Mehta serve? More diffi- 
cult is it to understand why with 
all this unworthy record, he is 
allowed to continue -where he is 
in the Government. 


May 14 NC. 


Parliamentary Democracy and The Left 


TH mid-term poll in Haryana, 
in which caste and sub-caste 
alignments took precedence over 
alliances struck by political par- 
ties at the national level, can by 
no means assure a clean and 
healthy administration. The 
possibilities of permutations 
and combinations which have 
posed a constant threat to 
the formation and continuance of 
stable governments in many 
S ates ever since the Fourth Gene- 
ral Election have increased rather 
than decreased as aresult of the 
fresh appeal to the electorate. It 
is no use blaming the voters for. 


such situations, for they can only _ 
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choose from among the alterna- 
tives offered to them. If the poli- 
tical parties at the constituency 
level function as caste or sub- 
caste or communal groupings, 
the voter can surely not be blamed 
for getting more and more con- 
fused; the voting pattern is in- 
evitably a puzzle, with the pundits 
unable to draw clear conclusions 
therefrom. 

Another aspect of the dangers 
faced by the parliamentary sys- 
tem in India has been highlighted 
by the Punjab High Court’s ver- 
dict invalidating the passage and 
certification of the Budget under 
the leadership of the State’s Chief 


Minister Sri L. S. Gil and with 
the blessings of the Union Gov- 
_ ernment. The tricks sought to 
be played by interested groups in 
the State as well as at the Centre to 
keep themselves or their stooges 
in power are now well known. 
It has also been made clear 
that the Centre is not above 
conniving with or winking at 
constitutional improprieties in or- 
der to keep genuine non-Congress. 
parties and groups out of ofice.. 
It remains to be seen whether in. 
the new context the Central 
Government will dismiss the Gill 
Ministry and impose President’s 
rule as the prelude to early mid- 
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term elections. 

These developments as well as 
the new problems that have come 
up in recent weeks in inter-party 
relationships provide an indi- 
cation of the nature and extent 
of the threat posed to the proper 
functioning of parliamentary 
democracy in this country. While 
reactionary parties have been able 
to devise slogans which divide the 
mas¢ following of some of the 
Leftist parties, the progressive 
parties do not appear to have 
come closer in any degree on any 
agreed economic programme des- 
pite the pompous declarations of 
some leaders of the Left on the 
need for such programme-oriented 
unity among democratic forces. 
In their case the artificial agita- 
tion organised by the Jan Sangh 
against the Kutch award takes 
precedence over steps to further 
polarisation of progressive and 
reactionary forces on a national 
scale. As has been pointed out 
by some observers, the shifting of 
the venue of the Kutch agitation 
to New Delhi on the eve of the 
Haryana poll was meant to give 
an edge to the Jan Sangh’s elec- 
toral campaign in that State, and 
the Leftists associated with this 
agitation have perhaps unwitting- 
ly made themselves tools for this 
narrow purpose. 

Many on the Left are unwil- 
ling to learn from the U P ex- 
perience. In that State the for- 
mation and working of a non- 
Congress coalition only helped 
the Jan Sangh and its reactionary 
allies to strengthen themselves by 
utilising power and the adminis- 
trative apparatus. The parties of 
the Left often found themselves 
in embarrassing situations as a 
result, and ultimately had to quit 
the Government while maintain- 
ing a posture of support to the 
Charan Singh Government. 
clashes came in respect of basic 
economic issues, as in the case of 
the Government employees, land 
revenue exemption, etc. In Bihar 
again the inexplicable alliance bet- 
ween the Jan Sangh and a wing 
of the progressives was the root 
cause of the instability and ulti- 
mate fall of the first UF Minis- 
try. In both these States the 
section of the Left which had 
allied itself with the Jan Sangh 
found itself helpless in the face 
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of organised communal violence. 
There are even reports that a 
section of the misguided Left 
found itself on the side of those 
who engineered violence against 
the minority community in cer- 
tain localities. 

It isin this context that the 
continuing inability of the parties 
which ideology-wise must be con- 
sidered progressive to get closer 
together at all levels must cause 
deep concern to everyone who be- 
lieves in the functioning of demo- 
cracy through the parliamentary 
system in this country. If the 
Fourth General Election proved 
that the parliamentary system is 
capable of being used to prevent 
the dominance of a single party in 
the whole country, subsequent 
events have proved that even in 
such an atmosphere this system 
can be misused by combinations 
of reactionary forces to obstruct 
popular aspirations. This is an 
ominous situation, for experience 
in other countries of Africa and 
Asia—from Ghana to Indonesia 
—has shown that where the people 
and the political parties are un- 
able to protect the parliamentary 


form and accept seemingly easier 
alternatives, the result has been 
accretion of strength for reaction- 
ary groups and vested interests 
buttressed by foreign powers. 
The failure of the parliamentary 
system in our situation can lead 
only to the emergence of some 
kind of fascism not unlike the 
emergence of Hitler in the carly 
thirties. A strong and united 
Left movement which alone can 
ensure the prevention of such a 
development isthe only answer 
to this challenge. On the other 
hand, the fascist-type forces in al- 
liance with urban and rural vested 
interests of various kinds have 
made themselves fairly strong at 
the cost of the progressive scc- 
tions. If in this situation the 
parliamentary system fails, what 
will come thereafter is not the 
type of “revolution” that Left ex- 


-tremists of the Naxalbari variety 


fondly hope for, but a dictator- 
ship backed by the enemies of 
peaceful revolution, namely, the 
entrenched interests whether 
they are among politicians, bur- 
eaucrats, industrialists or rich 
peasants. 





In Parliament last week, Jan Sangh 
members protested when Food Minister, Sri 


Jagjivan Ram referred to 


scholars who 


claimed that beef was eaten in ancient India. 


To acquaint yourself with the attitude of 
our forefathers on the subject of beef-eating, 
read this book by a distinguished indologist 
of the nineteenth century. 
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This is no flight of fancy. 
Even now voices are heard advo- 
cating the “presidential” system 
of democracy in preference to the 
parliamentary form. The advo- 
cates of this line of thinking are 
not hard to identify. They are 
precisely the elements which 
would like to prevent accretion 
of strength and influence for the 
Left under the parliamentary 
system. These interests realise 
that it will be easier to control 
the entire administrative appara- 
tus under the presidential system 
than under the present system, 
for whatever the amounts spent 
by these at present they are un- 
able to bring about the total sup- 
pression of the progressive sec- 
tions of political opinion in the 
country. From the presiden- 
tial system to total control by an 
oligarchy is but one step. This 
precisely is what the anti-demo- 
cratic sections in India want. And 
this is indeed what progressive 
democratic parties and indivi- 
duals have to be on guard 
against. 

It cannot however be denied 
that the working of the parlia- 
mentary system in the last twenty 
years has not been happy, that 
the people have not so far been 
able to prevent the strengthening 
of monopolies, the steep increase 
of disparity in incomes and 
wealth, the sharp rise in un- 
employment, the erosion of real 
wages in urban areas and even 
greater erosion in the rural areas, 
the tightening hold of the bureau- 
cracy in league with profiteers 
and black-marketers and the 
perceptible decrease in the ability 
of the people to make those in 
power respond to popular de- 


mands. It would be unwise to 
condemn the system on this 
ground, The reasons for the 


failure to date of the parlia- 
mentary system lie elsewhere. The 
chief reason must be held to be 
that progressive political parties— 
at any rate many of them—con- 
sidered parliamentary institutions 
as just somany more platforms 
for party propaganda rather than 
as instruments which could be 
effectively and purposefully uti- 
lised to bring about radical 
changes in the lives of the com- 
mon people. They 
more concerned with exposing 
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have been. 


individuals than with organising 
massive pressure from below for. 
drastic structural changes in the 
socio-economic system which 
alone in the final analysis can. 
change the lives of the common 
people for the better. 

It is this attitude of not 
taking the parliamentary institu: 
tions seriously enough that has 
in recent times led to the weaken- 
ing and instability of even Left- 
dominated United Front Govern- 
ments in some of the States. 
Where the Left was notin a 
dominant position, the anxiety 
not to be left out of the popular 
but amorphous  anti-Congress 
platform resulted in coalitions 
foredoomed to failure because of 
the sharp divergences among the 
partners on vital economic ques- 
tions, Concentration on the short- 
term goal of keeping the Con- 
gress out of office inevitably led 
to a blurring of the long-term 
objective of bringing about 
radical economic changes. It has 
to be conceded that the Right- 
wing parties, notably the Jan 
Sangh and the reactionary sec- 
tions of the Congress, were more 
alive to the possibilities of the 
situation than the parties of the 
i have shown themselves to 

e. 
The biggest weakness of the 
Left that has become clear in 
recent months is its lack of a 
sense of urgency in mobilising 
the people on the basis of funda- 
mental demands aimed at liqui- 
dating the power of big business 
and rural vested interests, Leftist 
leadership has largely sought 
to popularise itself by clutching 
at slogans that seemed immedia- 
tely popular in certain pockets 
even if this often meant dividing 
the common people vertically. 
The Hindi agitation and the 
campaign to include some border 
villages in certain States are 
classic examples. In many cases 
Leftists joined such agitations 
merely because they felt they 
might lose support in pockets 
where they had built up influence. 
It was a case of competition for 
popularity in which the chief 
casualty was ideology. 

There can be no doubt that 
all these developments have hear- 
tened those interests who do not 
want their privileged position in 


society to be touched. Disunity 
and confusion in the ranks of 
the progressive forces -guarantees 
security to them, for they can 
feel sure that the people, lacking 
united and purposeful leadership, 
cannot rise to topple them from 
their comfortable and powerful 
positions in the administrative 
set-up as well as in the national 
economy. 

This in short is the challenge 
that the Leftist forces face in 
India today. Itis up to them to 
make the fullest use of the parlia- 
mentary system to bring about 
desired socio-economic changes. 
It is no doubt true that the Con- 
gress, as the largest single political 
party in the country, has a great 
responsibility in this regard; but 
then it is equally true that the 
Congress today is largely domi- 
nated by the very interests which 
do not want the parliamentary 
system to become an instrument 
of radical change. They would 
rather use it as an alibi to main- 
tain the status quo so long as 
progressive sections do not get a 
firm hold on it. 

In this context it becomes the 
duty of the progressive parties 
and progressive sections in the 
Congress to reach an understand- 
ing, however broad and general, 
which will ensure that the 
parliamentary system is not 
perverted either to keep the same 
old power-seeking coteries in 
office or to tighten the hold of 
vested interests. Such under- 
standing is not possible so long 
as alliances of convenience con- 
tinue between sections of the 
Left and reactionary groups. 
The first requisite then for 
safeguarding democracy in India 
isto break the ties so forged 
between progressive_ parties and 
vested interests and their agents. 
This is possible only if leading 
lights of the Left take the initia- 
tive in campaigning vigorously 
without fear or favour against 
dangerous opportunistic alliances 
without long-term aims. Once 
the rank and file of the progres- 
sive parties, as also enlightened 
sections of public opinion, are 
made aware of the grim outlook, 
their mobilisation for bringing 
about effective Left unity should 
not be unduly difficult. But the 
first step is quite formidable. 
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Suggestions for Electoral Reforms 


p the eyes of law, every Indian 
citizen of 25 years of-age or 
above has an equal right as well 
as Opportunity to get elected to 
the Vidhan Sabha of his State or 
to Lok Sabha. As everyone 
knows in actual practice a poor 
man does not have the same 
possibility as a millionaire. 

Similarly a party which re- 
presents _or has the backing of 
upper rich classes, has consider- 
able advantage over a party which 
represents working classes which 
are poor. Money-is needed to 
fight elections even if elections 
were to be fought with clean 
hands by everyone. Money is need- 
ed for propaganda, for leaflets, for 
public meetings etc to reach the 
voters. Those who possess more 
money surely are in a position to 
do more extensive propaganda. 
Besides, moneyed men and par- 
ties representing the exploiting 
classes donot hesitate to use 
money to win elections through 
underhand measures, by using 
unclean methods. 

A law does exist in our coun- 
try which puts maximum limit 
on the amount a candidate may 
spend for his election. The can- 
didate is required a submit 
accounts also and is liable to be 
disqualified if as a result of an 
election petition against him he 
is found to have spent more than 
‘the maximum limit and or to 
have submitted false accounts. 
Notwithstanding the law, how- 
ever, those who have the means 
and want to spend more than 
permitted by law do so openly 
with impunity and donot get 
caught. 

Few will challenge that real 
and full equality of opportunity 
is not possible under the present 
economic system which places 
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very great economic power in a 
few hands. It is therefore useful 
to make as many as possible such 
provisions in the election system 
and electoral law as will help to 
reduce at least to some extent 
the actual inequality of opportu- 
nity. Election expenses should 
be effectively reduced as much 
as possible. The way will no 
doubt be found to circumvent 
any law towards that end, but 
even then it would be useful to 
have such laws. Some changes 
may really help even though toa 
small extent. Below are some 
proposals for considerations: 

1. Under our present system 
of elections, the Government 
prepares and publishes a voters’ 
list. Only those whose names are 
included in this list are entitled 
to vote. 

Every candidate with the help 
of this list prepares voters’ slips 
—each slip containing the name 
etc of a voter and his vote num- 
ber. When the voter goes to 
vote, itis with the help of this 
slip containing his vote number 
that his name is checked before 
he is allowed to vote. Legally, 
it is not necessary that 
voters should bring such slips 
with them. They can in fact tell 
their names and addresses to the 
election staff and they will have 
to trace their names. 

In actual practice, however, 
this is not a prictical proposition. 
If a large number of voters were 
to go without slips, time taken to 
trace their names would be so 
much that only a section would 
be able to vote within the pre- 
scribed time. 

Candidates have therefore per 
force to print, fill and issue the 
slips. This costs considerable 
money. 


We should condiser doing 
away with the system of voters’ 
lists and replacing it by a system 
of Identity Cards. Under the 
proposed system, everyone will 
be able to vote on the basis of 
his identity card containing 
among other things his date of 
birth, address etc as well as photo. 
Such indentity cards should be 
issued to all by the State at its 
own expense with the help of 
local bodies. 

Apart from making elections 
cheaper for candidates, the system 
of identity cards will also make 
it simpler and more democratic— 
doing away with such possibilities 
as large numbers not being able 
to vote because their names were 
inadvertently (or otherwise) not 
included in the voter’s lists. 

The same identity cards can be 
used for various other purposes 
as well including for drawing 
rations, etc. 

2. Earlier, six months’ resi- 
dence in a particular constituency 
was a pre-condition for being 
enrolled a voter therein. This 
was abolished—rightly so—some 
years ago. However, this coupled 
with the fact that persons who 
are qualified to be voters but 
whose names have not been in- 
cluded in the list can apply for 
inclusion of their names till al- 
most onthe eve of elections on 
payment of fee of Reone, has 
given rise to a serious abuse. 

This is mostly indulged in by 
candidates of the ruling party. 
The abuse consists in putting in 
quite a few thousands of such 
applications at the last moment 
for inclusion in the list of a 
particular, prestige constituency, 
of persons who actually reside in 
other constituencies. Money is 
paid by the candidate himself. It 
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becomes well nigh impossible to 
file objections within the specified 
period of one week and even if 
oui are filed, they can easily be 
got rejected. 

If and when the system of 
voters’ lists is replaced by a sys- 
tem of identity cards, this pro- 
blem will disappear automati- 
cally. With the system of voters’ 
lists continuing, the problem can 
be tackled by advancing the last 

' date for applying for inclusion of 
names, by making compulsory for 
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those filing applications to give a 
copy for each opposing candidate, 
by increasing the time for filing 


objections and by abolition of 


the Re one fee. 

3. Upto a particular fixed 
limit, propaganda material of all 
candidates should be printed by 
the State at its own expense. 

4. Steps should be taken to 
ban by mutual agreement of all 
recognised parties certain undesir- 
able forms of publicity, such as 
writings on walls. This is usu- 


ally started by a rich candidate 
and per force has also to be ad- 
opted by others for psychological 
reasons, It costs quite a lot but 
serves no useful, educative pur- 
pose. 

5. Fees required to be paid 
in some States for use of loud- 
speakers at public meetings or for 
announcements of the same 
should be abolished. At least no 


such fee should be payable for | 


election . meetings and for 
announcements for the same, 


Task Before Muslim intelligentsia 


ECENT wave of communal riots ' 


has raised various questions 
which should be carefully exa- 
mined by Muslim intelligentsia. 

The Mangalore incident has 
made the problem rather more 
complicated as the South has 
been hitherto free of this virus. 
Allahabad and Meerut incidents 
have raised two separate ques- 
tions. In Allahbad the rioters 
were left almost free to attack 
and ransack the lives and proper- 
ties of the minority community 
for full‘ one month and a half. 
The involvement of local authori- 
tiesin the tragedy of Allahabad 
is now an established fact. 
Moreover, those who drenched 
their hands with the blood of 
Muslims were trained in the art 
of stabbing. Each was, according 
to Mr Amrit ‘Nahata, a case of 
attempted murder. 

In Meerut, on the other hand, 
the communal orgy started at the 
arrival of Sheikh Abdullah to 
address,the annual conference of 


Jamist-ul-ulema Hind. Without. 


extending any favour to the 
Sheikh and his views -on the 
Kashmir issue, I cannot help 
saying that he has every right to 
express his views. We have to 
listen to them however sore and 
unpalatable they may. be. What 
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was more deplorable was the 
proclamation of UP government 
to restrict or ban the entry of 
Sheikh Abdullah into the State 
on the excuse that his speeches 
inflame communal passion. The 
decision of UP government 
might be justified had it also put 
a ban on the activities of RSS 
chief Guru Golwalker who goes 
on unchecked from one part of 
the country to another instigating 
Hindus to ‘nationalize’ or exter- 
minate Muslims as Hitler did 
with Jews in Germany. I think 
the Sheikh never urged upon 
Kashmiris or Indian Muslims to 
take lathis and swords to deal 
with the Hindus. Such a policy 
of punishing one and patronizing 
the other was very clearly evident 
in Meerut. 


‘As the Government has badly 


failed to check the influx of this 
communal poison, we ourselves 
have to find out a powerful 
antidote to neutralise its effect. 
After all our country is a demo- 


cratic one in which every adult - 


Indian i is given the right to exer- 
cise his franchise. Now the 
question arises how to exercise 
this right so that a heavy blow 
may be dealt to the machinations 
of RSS and its political wing 
the Jan Sangh. The time has 


‘attainment of 


come when we should come out 
of our-grooves and take the bull 
by horns, By our active partici- 
pation in the political arena we 
have to impress upon our friends 
and foes alike that we are a 
politically conscious community 
and no group or party however 
strong it may be can come off 
with flying colours without our 
support. In this regard we can 
learn a lesson from America 
where Jews and Negroes consti- 
tute a minority, yet at the time 
of Presidential election they 


exercise their voting capacity in - 


such a way that no candidate can 
ever dream of reaching -the 
White House without their 
support. As a result of this 
election tactics the age-old pride 
of the whites is now being 
humbled by ‘black slaves’. y 
The first thing in this regard 
is to declare in unequivocal terms 
that we have no idea of forming 
our own separate political party 
and that henceforward we shall 
use our ballots to. strengthen the 
hands of those among the: 
majority community whose 
secularism has stood the ordeal. 
The organisation . like Majlise 
Mashawrat can do much in the 
this objective 


provided it keeps itself away 
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from direct participation into 
politics. It can launch a vigorous 
campaign to make Muslims 
aware of the mounting danger 
against which they have to guard 
themselves. If it is not done now 
and at once, the mid-term polls 
in UP and West Bengal will 
help to redouble the strength of 
reactionary forces in the 
country. a 

Muslim organisations and the 
Muslim intelligentsia have to 
bear in mind that the number of 
Muslims in State Assemblies and 
in Parliament is not of so much 
significance as the number of 
those among the majority com- 
munity who are free of commu- 
nalist virus. Itis they who are in 
a position to thwart the ambitions 
of Guru Golwalkar and his 
disciples to transform India into 
Hindu Rashtra where no minority 
can retain its religious or cultural 


identity. It is our duty to help 
them in this venture. The old 
habit of neglecting them because 
they are non-believers, will 
serve no purpose. We have come 
to the impasse where we have to 
choose between a believer who 
wants to impose his own beliefs 
and culture upon us, and the 
other who believesin none but 
never interferes with our own 
affairs. 

In the end I would like to say 
a few words to my Leftist friends. 
I think the continuous disillusion- 
ment the Indian Muslims have 
received at the hands of Congress 
has made them very sensitive. 
They feel that in spite of a secular 
Constitution and a Government 
wedded to the ideals of equality, 
justice and fraternity, they have 
been left unprotected and are 
being openly discriminated 
against in every walk of life. 


What is more disheartening is 
the inactiveness of the anti- 
communal forces. It is a pity 
that no organised attempt has 
so far been made by them to 
understand and redress the 
grievances of these sixty million 
poor oppressed people. The 
formation of SVD governments 
in various States had given them 
an opportunity to take concrete 
steps in this direction, and if 
Jan Sangh and other rightist 
constituents came in their way 
they had at least the option to 
leave the government on this 
issue. Had they dared to goto 
such length, as to disconnect 
themselves with the government 
which was no less indifferent to 
the welfare of Muslims than its 
predecessor Congress, they would 
have earned a place of honour 
and love among the Mus- 
lims. 


Castes and Democracy 


To“: the largest democracy in 

the world and the only surviv- 
ing one in Asia, is now facing 
two big challenges: one, external 
from China and Pakistan on her 
borders; and the other, internal 
from disruptive elements such as 
casteism, communalism and other 
forces of narrow  parochialism 
prevalent in the country. These 
two enemies are now creating a 
real trouble for the advance of 
our society. We have accepted 
democracy not only as a political 
doctrine but also as a guiding 
factor in our national life, as our 
Constitution makes it amply 
clear. 

Democracy needs or, atleast 
presupposes a democratic society 
for its success and growth. But 
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ours is a caste-ridden society 
which is unique in the world. 
Although social differentiation 
and stratification are prevalent in 
all human societies, the entire 
Hindu social structure is com- 
posed of small water-tight com- 
partments which are complete in 
itself to a considerable degree. 
It is divided into castes and sub- 
castes and can be likened with a 
Burmese pagoda with its elabo- 
rate storeys one on top of the 
other. 

Besides, the Hindus constitute 
about 85 per cent of Indian popu- 
lation. Caste has been and still 
is a dominating force in influenc- 
ing India’s social life, particularly 
in some states like Haryana, UP, 
Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. With 
castes, there has always been a 
sense of -caSte-patriotism; naked 
casteism Of today flourishing in the 


minds of men belonging to diffe- 
rent caste groups of society. The 
Spirit of the caste-patriotism or 
casteism engenders opposition to 
other castes, usually to those lower 
in the caste-hierarchy and creates 
an unhealthy atmosphere for the 
full growth of social conscious- 
ness. Itis the greatest impedi- 
ment to national integration, 
Linguism, Communalism, and 
Casteism, all are these hinder 
national development, but worst, 
is the casteism since itis also the 
most narrow-minded allegiance 
and works only within a local and 
parochial context. The virus of 
casteism has penetrated very deep 
into our social and national life. 
We must have adequate 
courage to face the fact that 
in spite of its apparent decline, 
casteism has assumed a tremen- 
dous dimension and such a viru. 
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lent form, especially in Bihar, that 
no ideology could safely flourish 
and be implemented for the 
betterment of society. Here, 
casteism appears to be the 
supreme ideology. No political 
party in Bihar, perhaps, can 
count on its ideology without the 
backing of casteism. Even Karl 
Marx I fear, would have, perhaps, 
grown into a staunch Jew, had he 
been born in Bihar! In elections 
itis casteism that wins and all 
ideologies get a set-back each 
time the General Election or any 
other election is fought in this 
land of Lord Buddha and Maha- 
vira. Caste is really ‘eating into 
the vitals of our democracy.’ 

The question naturally arises 
whether in this present social 
structure tied to the caste-system, 
the ideas of democracy, equality 
and fraternity can survive. Can 
democracy co-exist peacefully 
with the caste-system which re- 
fuses to be challenged? 

The answer is a big no. 
Democracy and castes are in- 
compatible, they cannot co-exist 
peacefully. Our Constitution 
promises every citizen justice and 
equality. Butit is the casteism 
along with other factionalist forces 
which come in the way. Here is the 
conflect. These factionalist forces 
are the enemies of our demo- 
cracy. It isin this context that 
each and every one of us must 
examine the validity of castes. 
We must see whether it has real- 
ly any basis, cultural or biologi- 
cal, or any other; or is it base- 
less and only a hoax. If it has 
no sound basis, it should be 
fought on all fronts and totally 
uprooted; and if it has one, it 
should be subjected to a radical 
change so that it may not hamper 
the growth of our democracy. 

From biological and anthro- 
pological evidences, it appears 
that in spite of predominant endo- 
gamy, castes in India are not bio- 
logically valid and justified. There 
has been a considerable amount 
of ‘blood-mixture’ in different 
human races, tribes and groups 
of human species since the very 
dawn of human history and man 
has been and still is a mongrel 
lot. 

We, therefore, constitute only 
one biological group of human 
population of Caucasian affi- 
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nity and possess the same 23 
pairs of chromosomes with more 
or less the same gene frequencies 
and similarities in physical traits 
and social behaviour. 

Some tribes at the foot-hills 
of the Himalyas and other isola- 
ted pockets of the Indian penin- 
sula may have some different phy- 
sical traits in gene frequencies 
which may indicate their diffe- 
rent racial affinity, but they have 
also not been assimilated into 
the caste system. Biologically, 
we are one race, the Caucasoid 
or One of its branches, and as 
such we are one. Caste in India 
appears to be an indoctrinated 
social mythology to preserve the 
superiority of the so-called higher 
castes and to exploit the weaker 
sections of the society. 

As regards the cultural basis 
of castes in India, it has always 
been under constant strain due to 
intermittent cultural invasion 
from outside. Cultrue is a dy- 
namic concept which changes in 
time with technical and scientific 
advancement. Mechanization has 
changed not only the economic 
structure of the society but has 
also profoundly altered our mode 
of life and also of thought. When 
we look back into our history, 
we find that our attitude, faith 
and tradition have crumbled be- 
fore technological advance. In- 
dustrialization has brought about 
rise in the standard of living of 
man. It has greatly influenced 
our social institutions and cus- 
toms. 

In recent years, caste system 
has undergone a profound modi- 
fication. The caste distinctions 
applied to food-habits, occupa- 
tional distinction and marriage 
are rapidly disappearing. The 
religious sanction behind the 
caste system is gradually explo- 
ding. Nobody now takes it for 
granted that it is the law of 
Karma that decides one’s caste. 

The sense of guilt which was 
formerly attached to caste rules, 
has totally disapeared. Untouch- 
ability, the fatal enemy of Hindu 
society, has received a deadly 
blow. The caste system has lost 
its rigidity in urban areas, but 
it is still quite powerful in the 
rural areas of our country. 

So far as the caste solidarity 
is concerned, itis also withering 


away because of emerging classes 
in each caste. The new economic 
and occupational opportuni- 
ties open to everybody create, 
among the members of the same 
caste, a disparity in the economic 
level and social prestige. The 
place of caste is now being taken 
over by communities. The caste 
which may be regarded as ‘an im- 
mobile class, is in a transitional 
phase due to growing industria- 
lization and modern influences. 

Caste, thus, appears to be 
really a mythology, having no 
genuine basis and will crumble 
with the advance of industrializa- 
tion and changing human outlook. 

In the face of these facts, we 
have two alternatives left before 
us: either accept democracy as a 
social doctrine or preserve caste- 
ism and perish. Casteism can be 
regarded as constituting a panzer 
movement to exploit the weaker 
sections of the society. Besides, 
we can no longer afford this out- 
dated and useless social mytholo- 
gy. It must be discouraged and, 
if possible, uprooted. We must 
choose the path of democracy be- 
cause it will not only help build- 
ing our own nation but also throw 
a new light on other awakening 
nations of Asia and Africa. 
Otherwise the Yellow peril will 
overpower the whole of these two 
continents. 
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Student Unrest—A Problem or a 
Symptom ? 


K. N. SHARMA 


gnc the Independence we have 
been enjoying a rich harvest 
of political, social, economic and 
demographic problems. They 
provide good food for thought 
and excuse for engagement to 
social scientists. Fortunately for 
social scientists as well as politi- 
cians new problems are spotted 
before remedies for the problems 
are thrashed out. In this cycle 
of problem-spotting and academic 
exercises like seminars, symposia, 
conferences, committees and 
commissions resulting in techni- 
cally sound and linguistically 
sophisticated recommendations 
and spotting of fresh problems 
nobody bothers his head to the 
implementation of these recom- 
mendations and therefore nobody 
knows how far the suggested 
solutions are workable and 
adequate. Only in Community 
Development, social scientists 
were given a hand to try an 
action programme and the 
Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment has since been wound up. 

In an age of educated unem- 
ployment these problems have 
been a boon. They have provided 
employment to educated persons, 
who would otherwise be a part 
of this ‘unrest’, The seminars 
and other academic exercises 
organised to find a solution to 
these problems, give fillip to 
tourism, increase the earning of 
the railways and support paper 
industry. They also promote 
national ihtegration by bringing 
people from all parts of India as 
well as social science integration 
because of increasing number of 
interdisciplinary seminars. 

Even the children of social 
scientists-recognise the value of 
social problems to the solution 
of the problems of employment, 
promotion, travel, and purcha- 
sing of souveniees by their paren- 
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ts. A ten year old daughter of 
an American social scientist told 
me that if there were not so 
many social problems in India, 
how could her father become a 
specialist on India and a big 
professor? Does it mean that 
we social scientists construct 
problems for the sake of bread 
and butter and that too so crudely 
that even our children recognise 
our art and craft? (Even if we do 
so and in this age everybody 
does-so and therefore I do not 
blame anybody, only let us not 
do it so crudely!) Or, does it 
mean that the politicians devour 
all flesh, the benefits of develop- 
ment and throw pieces of bone, 
the social problems, which we go 
on chewing like dogs until we 
secure from our masters another 
piece of bone? 


H 


One of the latest in the post- | 


Independence series of social 
problems is ‘student unrest. 
The terms of reference of 
this article is to find an aspro or 
an aspirin or a saridon for this 
headache. The analogy of head- 
ache explains appropriately what 
I intend to say. Just asa head- 
ache is not a disease, but only a 
symptom of many kinds of 
diseases, student unrest is only a 
symptom of many social problems 
which are inflicting not only our 
society but all societies of the 
world. Some explanations of 
this phenomenon, therefore, are 
likely to be universally applicable 
and others are likely to be 
particularised. We should search 
for facts which would help us 
analyse the phenomenon syste- 
matically. These facts are : 

1. The students are a part of 
family system, 

2. They are a part of educa- 
tional system, 

3. They are on the thresh- 
hold of economic system, 

4. Family, educational and 
economic systems are increasingly 
influenced by the political system. 


5. Under the impact of politi- 
cal system the traditional social 
system in India has been incapa- 
citated, while no modern and 
effective social system has emer- 
ged. 

Here I have used the term 
‘system’ for sub-system also). 

Without going into the details 
of changes in the family and 
educational systems in India 
which, I presume, are broadly 
well-known to social scientists, 
I would like to focus attention 
ona few facts. In the family 
the authority of parents over 
children, specially teen-agers has 
been devalued by the apportuni- 
ties which keep the parents and 
children away from -each other 
and toa certain extent by the 
precepts of child development 
Specialists who have advised 
against the traditional modes of 
disciplining children. More- 
ever children are only by-products 
and quite sometime undesired by 
parents. They do not waste their 
precious time on children and 
send them to nurseries and Mon- 
tessory schools, in certain cases 
with the expectation that the 
teachers will inject all knowledge, 
norms of conduct and values of 
society while their role ends with 
the teaching of some words like 
‘Mummy’ ‘Daddy’ and ‘Tata’. The 
functions have been differentiated. 
After all this is an age of specia- 
lisation. 

So the children come to educa- 
tional institutions to learn every- 
thing from teachers. How can 
the teachers remain uppolluted 
by the process of differentiation? 
Each teacher specialises in one 
spray of a bough of the tree of 
knowledge and if heis a devoted 
scholar he is interested in deve- 
loping that tiny spray only, other- 
wise he can specialise in money- 
earning devices like tuitions, exa- 
minerships, writing bazar notes and 
what nots. In over-crowded class- 
rooms he cannot even recognise all 
students by name and why should 
he, if he is not interested in mobi- 
lising them for political ends? If 
he knows the performance of his 
students in his sub-branch of 
knowledge, he has performed his 
duty much more than is to be 
expected of him. He is not 
expected to cultivate interest in 
the development of personality of 
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each one of his students. He is 
not interested in the discipline of 
his students, so long as they do 
not disturb his class-room teach- 
ing. This is the job of proctors 
which is another specialised role. 
it can be played by any one, if 
the administration is on one’s right 
side. But the proctors, by and 
large, have failed to arrest ‘stu- 
dent unrest’. Therefore it has 
become incumbent on the politi- 
cians in power to search for police 
officers, retired judges and resi- 
dual politicians and diplomats 
for vice-chancellorships. The day 
isnot far off when we would 
require retired military officers as 
vice-chancellors to maintain dis- 
cipline among students as well as 
seachers, because ‘Student unrest’ 
concerns the politicians in power 
vitally ! 


Game of Politics 


Thus the average student is 
lost in the vast anonymous world. 
Even if heis far above the avar- 
age, then what? Nobody bothers. 
But unfortunately his soul urges 
for recognition and he gets it by 
cultivating a nuisance value. I 
am sure the students, in all gene- 
rations, had something to criticise 
and comment upon not only 
within their educational institu- 
tions but outside as well.. Now, 
of course, there are plenty of 
actions of authorities within an 
educational institution, which are 
questionable, at least from the 
stand of absolute standards of 
conduct and quite often they 
concern the students. Outside 
the campus there is no end to 
social problems. Unfortunately 
again, the content of courses in 
social sciences and humanities 
make them aware of social pro- 
blems. The mass media of com- 
munication also bring them face- 
to-face with the stark reality that 
exists outside the campus, and 
stares at them. 

Making the students aware of 
social problems was not conside- 
red sufficient for training. One 
fine morning somebody, and I 
would like to know who that 
somebody was, got a bright idea 
of starting a Students’ Union in 
some educational institution. The 
idea caught everybody’s imagina- 
tion and now we have them every- 
where. They are considered 
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necessary in a developing demo- 
cracy to trainthemin the game 
of democratic politics, through 
participation in full-dress undirec- 
ted and unguided rehearsal of 
political actions which goes on 
in the Students’ Unions, as if 
nothing else remains to be taught 
to them. 


| Haves and Have-nots 


The students of by-gone days 
who were either adolescents, or 
subdued adults were the follo- 
wers of the Arjun tradition of con- 
centrating on the main goal-the 
study-and like the three monkeys 
of Mahatma Gandhi saw no evil, 
heard no evil and spoke no evil. 
These traditions cannot exist 
side by side. With the new em- 
phasis on concern with social 
problems. If so, how can they 
refuse to see, hear and speak no 
evil? In fact under the banners 
of their unions they are living up- 
to the expectations of the ‘creator’ 
of the Students’ Unions in learn- 
ing political action. But from 
whom? The educational institu- 
tions have not undertaken the 
responsibility of training them in 
the ‘desired’ political actions. 
And I do not know what are the 
‘desired’ political actions and how 
a training programme can be or- 
ganised for training students in 
the ‘desired’ political actions. 
But if we succeed in evolving 
such a training I would 
recommend that only successful 
trainees should be allowed to 
become politicians. But so long 
as this does not happen the model 
of political actions will continue 
to be provided by the politicians 
of India. Now comes the ques- 


_ tion which kind of politicians? 


We have such a wide variety of 
them that to an outsider to this 
game of political action, the situa- 
tion may look confusing. We 
have politicians ranging from 
Vinoba Bhave and Jai Prakash 
Narayan to the Haryana minister 
who crossed the. floor four times 
to test Rao Birendra Singh’s sin- 
cerity of purpose and to prove 
that he was only a seeker of truth! 

Here our sociological concept 
‘Definition of social Situation’ 
comes handy. There is an iden- 
tity between the definitions of 
social situation of the student 
leaders and the politicians in op- 


position. The success of the 
politicians in opposition depends 
on spotting mal-practices, corrup- 
tion and other failings of the poli- 
ticians in power and if they can 
organise an agitation against 
them they immediately gain re- 
cognition, To a certain extent 
these efforts for recognition are 
like that of an old lady who burnt 
her but to secure recognition for 
her golden bracelet. The leaders _ 
of Students’ Unions act similarly 
and gain recognition through cul- 
tivating nuisance value. Both the 
politicians in opposition and 
leaders of Students’ Unions fight 
the authorities in power in their 
respective systems and the role of 
the Indian National Congress be- 
fore independence was also that 
of a party in opposition. It is a 
situation of conflict between those 
who are in authority and those 
over whom authority is wielded. 
If you like Maxian terminology, 
call them ‘haves’ and ‘have nots’. 
Thus the leaders of Students’ 
Unions and the politicians in op- 
position are sailing in the same 
boat. Naturally, therefore, they 
support each other, 


Politician as Guru 


The struggle for independence 
and the role of political parties in 
opposition have given certain 
tools for resolution of conflict. 
These are satyagrah, strikes, hun- 
ger strikes, gheraos and hunger 
gheraos (in hunger gheraos the 
gheroed person is kept hungry, 
while the strikers are well-fed; it 
has been experimented success- 
fully in Kerala recently) and self- 
immolation or committing suicide, 
in public in which the responsi- 
bility of suicide is thrown on the 
authorities concerned. These 
tools are common political, indus- 
trial and educational systems, be- 
cause the definitions of social 
situations in the ever-arising con- 
flicts in the three systems are iden- 
tical and the tools for the resolu- 
tion of conflict have been proved 
effective. The authorities have 
been conceding to the demands 
supported by these tools. Probab- 
ly the authorities think that the 
soul of Mahatma Gandhi would 
curse them if they do not con- 
cede to the demands of the party 
using the tools which belong to. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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No, | Am Not a Patriot 


An Essay on Real Estate and Angry Socialists 
G. N. ACHARYA 


I am nota patriot. It is a shocking confession; 
worse perhaps, than a confession of murder. It is 
not done. 

In a society where the pressures to conform are 
pervasive and irresistible; where too many walk in 


fear of being different; where the power of the . 


written word, the public statement is overwhelming; 
where a climate of hate and bigotry prevails unchal- 
lenged—it is unwise, imprudent, rash, reckless to 
make such confessions. But I have no fear of for- 
feiting any reputation for prudence or wisdom. I 
don’t have any. 

Under the thin veneer of enforced acquiescence 
characteristic of contemporary Indian society, there 
is constant, often barely conscious, confusion of the 
mind. The main reason is that’ words are often 
used as a disguise than as a revelation. Patriotism 
is one such word. The “Common Man,” that sad 
figure of democracy, the lost, soulless, unhappy voting 
unit is enchanted with patriotism. He has no doubts 
about his own. He is not only a patriot but a hero 
—unknown, latent, embryonic, fettered by the 
compulsions of economie necessity, social obliga- 
tions, the responsibilities of his narrow, confined 
life. He creates a fantasy about himself as an 
honest, noble, misunderstood, frustrated great man. 
He forgets that in the desire to bé a hero, there is 
always the danger of being made a fool. In his 
unfulfilled yearning for glory, he gapes in wonder 
and admiration at the loud-mouthed, rival claimants 
to patriotism. 

Men fight for symbols. The NATION is a vague, 
magnificent, deceptive, incomprehensible, mystic sym- 
bal. Narcissus like, those who fight for it, admire 
themselves. They think they deserve the admiration of 
others and come to expect it. Patriotism is insepar- 
able from nationalism, because it is only within the 
tight, closed area of the borders of primitive sove- 
reignty that the patriot can thrust his amorphous 
dream of glory into a manageable format. If patrio- 
tism, the love and worship of the Nation, visualised, 
mapped, confirmed within geographic limitations, 
were not so pathologically compulsive, men and 
women, apparently sane, public spirited, burdened 
with personal cares and public concerns, would not 
have been trekking the desert sands of Kutch towards 
the usually uninhabited, wind-blown, seawashed, 
burning hot, sand dune called Chhad Bet. 
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All that they have learnt since childhood warms 
the cockles of their heart. All that we have learnt 
is expected to warm our blood towards them. Did 
we not in our school days, when Hindi patriots and 
Tamil patriots were unheard of, and anyone who 
went to school learnt in English— did we not then 
delight to learn by rote the famous lines of Walter 
Scott : 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land | 

The luckier ones amongst us who went to college, 
must have been thrilled by Shakespeare’s moving 
incantation to England in Richard Il. “..... This 
other Eden, demi-paradise..... tbis blessed plot, 
this earth, this realm..... this dear, dear land.” 
Matching this patriotic outburst was our own. 
Tagore’s Jana, Gana, and Bankim’s Vande Mataram, 
are too well known. Slightly fading in Indian 
memory is the once equally famous outpouring of 
Iqbal : Saray Jahan Say Achcha Hindoositan Hamara. 
And always with patriotic fervour went the desire 
for spectacular sacrifice : Sarfarozee ki Thamanna Jo 
Hamaray Dil may Hai. Without that hunger for 
offering the severed head as the sacrificial oblation 
to the Nation, patriotism can never be complete. 

My own recollection of the most adolescent 
upliftment comes from hearing Dwijendralal Roy’s 
song: Aamon Desh Tiz Kothai Khunjey Pabay Na Ko 
thumee. At the height of the first Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement, a group of volunteers from the 
Banaras Hindu University led by the late Dr. Lanka 
Sundaram, went about the country, marching along 
public | streets singing that song, among others. 
That one became my favourite as much because of 
its lilt as because of its meaning. 

Search where you will, 

, There is no land like this, 

' The land of my birth, 

Is the Queen of all lands 

But today, to appropriate the words of James 
Cameron (in Witness, a moving little book on 
Vietnam, I feel that patriotism is one of the ‘beaten- 
up old platitudes of a vanished age.” I don’t even 
feel bold and brazen in proclaiming my lack of it. 
I am unafraid of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, the Preventive Detention Act and» all the for- 
midable array of laws in our governing oligarchy’s 
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rusty armoury of coercion. I have nothing but a feel- 
ing of deep disappointment, a rising sense of pity, 
even a touch of contempt that the desert marchers, 
some of whom describe themselves as socialists, 
could- fashion nothing better or more important 
“out of the groping weariness of a poor country” 
than this feeble attempt to stir up patriotism. 
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T= Rann of Kutch, 8,400 square miles of earth- 
quake prone, mud and salt marshes is sandwi- 
ched between West Pakistan and the Kutch district. 
We said it was all ours. Pakistan said No. It wan- 
ted the border drawn along the 24th Parallel. That 
imaginary line makes for mathematical neatness. 
That is how Korea and Vietnam had been vivisected 
by people who cared little for geography, less for 
history, and were least concerned about the welfare 
of the affected people. The example was infectious. 
Such surgical division would also have given Pakis- 
tan 3,500 square miles of territory. There was one 
thing to be said for that line. Jt ran through no- 
body’s kitchen; it cut no village in two. There was 
no village, no people. 

Pakistan is now confirmed in about ten per cent 
of the territory it claimed. But for the Pakistan- 
provoked contlict, few men ever looked at these 
inhospitable desert wastes. Pirol Walo Kun, Kan- 
jarkot, Dhara Banni and Chhad Bet are names of 
points, not of human habitations. The entire hul- 
labaloo is about places, not of people. What is 
involved is sovereignty, not buman welfare. 
No one has died, no one has suffered phy- 
sical hardship or mental harassment; no one has 
become a refugee. The outrage is to land-bound 
nationalist sentiment; the injury, to the pride of 
possession; the provocation is to pugnacious patrio- 
tism. 

It is the same with Kachchativu, a tiny desert 
island, 16 miles off Rameswaram, about which the 
same people have spoken with the same patriotic 
fervour. Kachchativu, like Chhad Bet, has no 
inhabitants, no buildings except a dilapidated church 
and a Customs shed, no vegetation, no sources of 
fresh water. Even the sea birds do not roost there. 
Besides, it is tiny; a bare 0.375 square miles. Not 
being athwart any navigation lane, no ships call. 
The surrounding seas are choppy, wild and unsafe 
for navigation. This island comes to life once a 
year when pilgrims come in for a four-day festival 
marking the end of the fishing season. With the pil- 
grims come smugglers, traders, touts who organise 
illicit immigration, and following them, necessarily, 
come the guardians of law and its enforcement bri- 
gade. 

Catholicism, the faith which draws the pilgrims 
to Kachchativu from India as well as Ceylon, is an 
anti-nationalist force. For centuries it has claimed a 
loyalty which transcends regional patriotism. If Com- 
munism is treachery in the eye of the regional patriot, 
Catholicism is no less. Only the Catholic has learnt the 
trick’of reconciling the two, a secular and a religious 
loyalty, and of‘appearing both a good Catholic and a 
good patriot at the same time. But as military patrio- 
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tism is more developed than brotherhood patriotism, 
Catholic loyalty confronts a challenge in war time. 
Through long practice Catholics have learnt to con- 
veniently and temporarily relapse into patriotism, 


keeping their loyalty to Mother Church in happy , 


hibernation. The Communists, having had a shorter 
run in history, and lacking the cloak of religion, have 
yet to master this art. Pope Paul’s Good Friday appeal 
was revealing. He bracketed “racism, nationalism, 
class hatred and the domination of privileged 
peoples over weaker ones,” among the forces that 
must “give way to the courageous and™ generous 
adventure of universal love.” 

Kachchativu is yet cold. Neither Communists, 
nor Catholics are too much worried about Kutch 
either. Ina multi-party alliance that has ceased to 
be strange, the Kutch agitation has become the joint 
venture of the SSP, the PSP, the Jana Sangh, and 
some members of the Gujarat Swatantra Party and 
the Madhya Pradesh Janata party, acting individu- 
ally. Sri Madhavan Nair, Secretary, Kerala SSP 
legislature party, blurted out the inconvenient truth 
when he said, (Trivandrum, April 7) that “the Kutch 
issue is not alive one for the people of Kerala.” 
Eight days later, the KeralaSSP unit had rebelled 
and cut itself off from the parent party. Such rebel- 
lion comes easy to the SSP. 


The Kerala ex-SSP men’s view is blasphemy for 
followers of the late Dr Ram Manohar Lohia, whose 
intellectual agility encompassed the impossible by 
his being a fervent socialist and an enraptured 
nationalist at the same time. His nationalist patrio- 
tism extended from the cold snows of Manas Saro- 
var in Tibet to the sweltering sands of Chhad Bet. 
At a press conference on July 29, 1965, he asserted 
that his party would either force the Government 
to modify its stand of agreeing to refer the Kutch 
dispute to a Tribunal before December that year or 
“be smashed out of existence.” He envisaged that 
his band of demonstrators would . surround Parlia- 
ment House. “Nobody will be allowed to go in or 
out. This will continue until we bend the Govern- 
ment to the will of the people (which, he naively 
assumed, exactly echoed his opinion) or are beaten 
into submission.” He hoped that the demonstrators 
“will be able to face it till a dozen or so are killed.” 
A dozen lives or two, in the cause of the Nation! 
Small price, small price indeed. 

Lohia’s Sarfarozee ki Thamanna did not come off in 
1965 as planned. Other lives were lost that year, many 
precious lives, but not those of SSP and Jana Sangh 
volunteers. But the thirst remains. It seeks sym- 
bolic satisfaction in Kutch. For Lohia’s followers 
the struggle is all important, the cause very little; 
and in that little, Socialism counts for fess and less. 

As an unpatriotic professional scribe, my own 
quest is not for opportunities of sacrifice. I strive 
after clarification, elimination of muddles, clearing 
away of concepts. I know that the past offers guide- 
lines, not mandates, to the present and the future, 
But how else can one look at patriotism tied down 
to territory, as a cause worthy of wounds, except by 
looking at the past. 
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pere is no doubt atall that the concept of a 

uation of fixed border lines, inhabited by people 
living and functioning under a single political system 
is alien to Indian traditions of thought. In this con- 
text, indigenous Indian thought is identical with 
Hindu thought. Hinduism’s central tendencies were 
directed towards cultural authority, not political 
ambition. The Kingdom was a territorial concept. 
The Hindus overflowed Kings and their domains. 
That is why India was always a cultural unit, never 
a political unity. Betty Heimann, in her posthn- 
mously published volume of essays: Facets of Indian 
Thought makes the same point when she says: “.... 
the distinctions and limits of Hindu Society fade 
away into the vague regions of universal cosmic 
society. Such decentralising concepts of the world 
are diametrically opposed to. ... the modern Wes- 
tern ideas of a nation, which from outside, as it were, 
compresses the divergent social layers into a com- 
pact body of common interests and tasks.” 


The latter day attempts to give territorial body 
and shape to the spread of Hinduism is a miscon- 
ceived product of nationalist inspiration. 
Giga femas qåan Aasethu Himachala Parya- 
ntam,—from Rama’s bridge (the sea ridge 

running between India and Ceylon) to the 
Himalayas, is a definition conceived by the cham- 
pions of Akhand Bharat, in the specific context of 
their opposition to Muslim separatism. The age 
and authority of the verse which invokes Ganga, 
Yamuna, Godavari, Saraswati, Narmada, Sindhu 
and Kaveri in ones holy ablutions, is highly suspect, 
Also of dubious origin and authority is the catch 
line which suggests that Aryavartha is the holy land 
between the Vindhyas and the Himalayas. The 
geographical connotation of these two verses are 
contradictory; yet pious Hindus recite them as if 
both were equally sacrosanct. The later one, of 
course, offers a perfect propaganda point for the 
secessionist ideologues of the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazagam. 


The spirit of Hindu thought is better expressed by 
the verse: 


at ae wt aie, O 

TAT VY ATA | 
vat APTA, 

agia = FEFIHA I 


“This is mine, that is alien; such calculations are 
of the small-minded. For the magnanimous, the 
whole world is a family.” 


The Hindu mind, in its nobler, synthetic aspect 
found it easier to dwell in cosmic kinship than to 
emphasi-e divisions which are only passing departures 
from Eternal Truth. The disproportion between 
that Truth and the vulgar realities of social organi- 
sation like the caste system, and its logical and 
abominable development, untouchability, Is one of 
the basic tragedies of Indian social history. But 
caste too created an indentification that ran counter 
to patriotism, whose curse is that it must stick to 
land bounds, be confined to territory, even when in 
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its changing phases it might tend to extend the limits 
of such territory, 


There is no doubt at all then that the very concept 
of a Nation is of European origin. In the long 
span of human history, it is also very recent. Jn 
the religious frame of reference which mattered most 
in Mediaeval Europe, the transcendent principle of 
identification was the relationship between God, Man 
and Christ. The secular identification with one 
political power or other was both the cause and the 
result of the rise of nationalism. Machiavelli’s Phe 
Prince was a landmark in the birth of the nationalist 
idea—though its nationalism was incipient. Machia- 
velli was far too concerned with purely personal rule; 
and personal rule could become nationalistic only 
when some feudal chieftain triumphed over many 
rivals to establish a centralised authority. 


The historic impulse that created such centralised 
authority is the beginning of Empire, of conquests 
overseas, Of colonialism. This phase of European 
history was the spring time of patriotism. Individual 
ego merged with national vanity. Humble and 
unpretentious citizens swelled with patriotic pride as 
they contemplated the greatness of the Empires of 
which they were obscure and inconspicuous units. 
They made possible the horrors of war. The frenzy 
of lynch mobs is an inseparable part of Imperial 
glory. 

The limits to which such glorification could go 
was demonstrated by a shrewd mad man, the 
baffling combination of cold-blooded calculation and 
hysterical paranoia that was Hitler. The nation of 
Goethe and Kant, Schopehauer and Heine, Einstein 
and Marx was seized by a group madness which led 
it to the most heinous acts of mass sadism in human 
history. Yet, the same despicable creed is being 
revived, and is allowed to thrive once more. 
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[f is again a historical curiosity that the efflore- 

scence of nationalist pride, and imperial patrio- 
tism was also the seed time of the greatest challenge 
to that very concept. That challenge came from Kar! 
Marx. There are more Karl Marxes than the Marx 
brothers. The Russians assign to him the honour 
and the Americans the shame of being the father of 
totalitarianism. They are both wrong. Marx was 
a revolutionary and democratic humanist. That may 
be one reason why some revolutionaries found it 
easy to traverse from Marx to Gandhi. Typical of 
this attitude is a letter written by Sri Arun Chandra 
Guha, Sri Bhupendra Kumar Datta and other detain- 
ed revolutionaries from Dum Dum Central jail, 
(January 17, 1946): 


“We have come to you traversing through Karl 
Marx—who was certainly a landmark in human his- 
tory. But history has not been standing where he 
elaborated his programme of action for particular 
regions. You may not like it, but we see in you the 
natural culmination of Marx—if we takehim as the in- 
spirer of an outlook, as the propounder of a method 
for analysing history and deciding on a course of 
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action, and not merely as the giver of a set of rigid 
dogmas for all time and for climes.” (Quoted from 
Gandhi's Emissary: Sudhir Ghosh—page 116) 


I know I may be pounced upon and challenged. 
The validity and assumptions of that letter will be 
questioned by all the domestic cultists of St. Marx— 
the Right, the Left the Left-left Communists; the 
self-proclaimed Marxists who, labouring under a hate 
fixation are bitter and irreconcilable opponents of 
Communists; the ideologues and pandits of various 
hues. I have no answer to them; I don’t have the 
necessary knowledge. I am not a Marxist. I am no, Ist 
of any kind save one. Just a plain journalist—unro- 
mantic kitchen-garden variety. 


But I know just this much. When Marx pro- 
claimed the’slogan: “Workers of the World, Unite 
You have nothing to lose but your chains,” he blew 
-up patrietism, Patriotism is tied to a territory, a 
nation. Marx’s slogan transcended nations, territo- 
ries, battling kingdoms, rival empires. It established 
a cosmic kinship—a kinship of the oppressed and 
the tormented —a concept somewhat familiar to Hin- 
du India, but totally new to the Europe of his day. 
Marx could transcend the intellectual limitations of 
his time because the injustice and oppression, the 
intrinsic corruptness of a social order strangely com- 
pounded of the still lingering feudal autocracy, and 
the greed of emergent capitalism made possible by 
the machine, roused him to righteous indignation. 
Such combinations are in no way unusual. 
We who honour cow dung. and jet planes at the 
same time, should be the last to be surprised. 


It makes no difference to the fact of basic 
bumanist impulse of Marxism that the one country 
that set out to make a revolution based on Marx’s 
teachings, relapsed into an intense nationalism. 
Moscow’s nationalism was not derived from Marx, 
but was a historical hang-over of Czarism. It makes 
no difference too that the grim, hate-twisted minds 
of Peking mandarins—the same that have sought to 
turn a tolerant, gracious culture into a secretive 
walled in nation—have subordinated Marxism to 
ancient Imperial China’s aggressive and expansionist 
ambitions. With only temporary success, I hope. 


~History is more cunning than any of us” as 
Lenin said. The Asian and African people who 
fought against Imperial domination, the ugly off- 
spring of European nationalism and nascent capita- 
lism have adopted wholesale, nationalist philosophy 
from the West along with a rag bag of ideas and atti- 
tudes, habits, customs and articles. Included in this 
are Parliamentary democracy, Anglo-saxon jurispru- 
dence, British snobbery, Cricket mania, ties, shoes, 
tight pants, machine technology, cigarette smoking, 
alcoholic drinking, jet travel, luxury hotels, horror 
films, comics, beauty contests the hoast of “modern” 
art; mystic “oriental? creeds fabricated in Western 
minds, of which the most respectable is the 'so- 


called “secret doctrine’ of Madame Blavatsky; 
cheap “spiritual” hocus-pocus Tike the affluent 
MRA;  pretentions pseudo-philosophical abraca- 


dabra like existentialism—a whole bewildering 
heap of ancient tangled traditions and confusing mod- 
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ern innovations. The most obnoxious aspect of this 
hat-in-hand posture, this indiscriminate surrender, is 
the cultural inundation of India by American. values, 
ideas, objects, journals, books, fashions, accents and 
procedures. We are not the first to be subjected 
to “the America that is insinuating itself into the 
dreams of our adolescents”. J.B. Priestley complained 
about the same phenomenon in England twenty 
years ago “.... the glittering, feverish, idiotic 
world dominated by fearful but still predatory 
business magnates and all the hacks that toil for 
them, the very America so sharply satirised or 
sadly condemned by all the Americans worth 
listening to, the America that denounces anybody 
with a social conscience and civilised values as a 
Commurist—that is increasingly offered for 
acceptance and applause. With the result that.... 
This America is accepted by millions here as the 
Promised Land.” 


I do not suffer from Xenophobia. Nor do I find it 
possible to hate a country and a people-neither Pakis- 


tanis, nor Chinese; neither Russians, nor Americans. ° 


One has to be a psychotic to live with hate. Hatred 
makes anormal man unhappy. What is tragic and 
deplorable is the attitude of servility and sneaking 
admiration of everything Western, the wideemouthed 
worship of the dollar-weighted tail of the American 
kite, that afflicts our upper and urban middle classes. 
There are many Indians whose greatest ambition is 
to becarbon-copy Americans—Americauis in thought, 
word and deed, “extra Americans” in- fact—Ameri- 
cans in all but name and nationality. There is a 
world of difference between copying and assimilation, 
between uncritical adoption of contradictory princi- 
ples and a synthesis based on deliberate and harmo- 
nious choice. Such slavish imitation is the result of 
“careful thinking” not “critical thinking.” That is 
the fashion of the day. That is what pays. 


While our own scholars and social scientists have 
been mostly silent on this phenomenon, foreign 
observers have noted it with interest. Thus Arnold 


Toynbee observes: “Evidently, when you are sup-- 


ping with the Western devil, it is‘difficult to pick and 
choose. It seems that, in the end, you will have to 
swallow Western civilization whole. But it is very 
curious that Western habits should be so catching. 
You would have thought that. now that the ex-sub- 
ject countries have got their independence, they would 
have acted in a very anti-Western way about every- 
thing Including manners and customs. You would 
have thought they would have gone back to their 
ancient clothes and their ancient ways of doing 
things. But they have gone far more radically Wes- 
tern than Western colonial governments ever dream- 
ed of trying to make them go.” (Comparing Notes- 
page 140) 


Earlier in the same book, Toynbee is more speci- 
fic about combative Indian nationalism. “J am 
rather grieved to see India taking up an almost 
Christian attitude of intolerance and exclusiveness. 
in politics: vis-a-vis China for instance, and Pakis- 
tan.” 


Another European scholar, Denis de Rougement, 
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whose acute perception is uninhibited by Toynbee’s 
urbanity, is more outspoken. “However criminal 
one may consider it to have been, the colonial 
expansion of rival states did have the effect of 
awakening the people of the underprivileged parts 
of the world. They came to feel that their traditional 
mode of life was suffocating them. And they set 
about demanding the advantages of our civilization, 
as well as sovereignty for their own states; they did 
so in the name of some of our finest values—liberty, 
the worth of the individual and equality of nations 
and races—but also in the name of some of our most 


contagious follies, such as nationalism” (The 
Meaning of Europe, pp 95-96). 
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| fave often been amused at Communist rasent- 

ment of the charge of lack of patriotism. Deep 
down, men who describe themselves as Communists 
may be found to be unreconciled chauvinists: and 
the women even more so. Let alone nationalism, 
that more recent abomination, linguistic chauvinism 
which has broken out as an ugly, epidemic rash 
threatening the very fabric of India as a nation, has 
found its most ardent recruits, supporters and cham- 
pions from among those describing themselves as 
Communists and Socialists. The charge of extra- 
territorial loyalty—when it is not deliberate, interested 
propaganda of reactionary, fear-dominated, hate-ins- 
pired minds—is often attracted by the postures and 
behaviour of immature converts to Communism, such 
as those inscribing obscure walls with the saying of 
Comrade Mao. The attitude is more ridiculous 
than dangerous. 


Such exhibitionism apart, there is obsolutely no 
‘reason why any Communist should resent the charge 
of extra-territorial loyalty, nor be ashamed of it. What 
is wrong with that anyway? I am no damned, Ist of 

any kind asI said before, but Ido love somethings 
non-Indian and hate many things Indian. I have 
feelings of warm friendliness towards some non- 
Indians, and nothing but scorn and contempt for 
many Indians I know. The attitude: “my country right 
or wrong” is childish whether in peace or in war. 
I don’t find any difficulty in reconciling my—or other 
people’s—extra-territorial loyalties and identifications 
with my—or their—basic Indianness. I find it more 
difficult to reconcile the claim to be an Indian 
patriot and a champion of linguism and regionalism 


at the same time. a 


The very people who charge Communists with ex- 
tra-territorial loyalties are plagued with their own 
version of similar loyalties. They don’t mind insis- 
ting that India’s foreign and domestic policies should 
conform to American interests. The State Depart- 
ment invitees, the Asia Foundation supported dollar 
lovers, the Cultural Freedom Congress foreign pen- 
sioners, who revile not only Government policies 
but our national personality and ethos, are not 
worth consideration. Iam discussing the muddled 
and the misled, not the corrupted. 


There are other instances too of extra-territorial 
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loyalties which are taken as natural, normal and 
right. The Muslim, anywhere in the world, res- 
ponds more spontaneously to the call of Millat than 
of Watan. The Jew anywhere in the world throbs 
to the appeal of Diaspora, than to the country of 
his residence. Israe) was an Arab land, in which 
European Jews running away from Nazi persecution 
were dumped by the British and Americans who did 
not mind compensating the Jews for their sor- 
rows and losses at the cost of the Arabs. Last June, 
Jews in America, France, Belgium, Poland and else- 
where responded to the call of Israel and poured out 
millions of dollars in four days, and if necessary, 
they would have come out as volunteer warriors too. 
That the only effect of this is to promote a Hitlerite 
stance in tiny Israel, essentially an European colony 
on the Asian mainland, which must adjust its long- 
term future to that basic geographical fact, is an- 
other matter. Illustrative of the appeal of a reli- 
gious faith—quite contrary to the love of the mother- 
land—is the fact that all but 3,000 of Kerala’s 
Jews, bred, born and naturalised in that State for 
generations migrated to Israel without the goad of 
political compulsion or economic necessity. But no- 
body has thought of stigmatising them for their ex- 
tra-territorial loyalty. 


A more recent and entirely different type of ex- 
tra-territorial loyalty is seen in the founding of the 
Organization of Afro-American Unity (OAAU) by 
that tempestuous American Negro leader, Malcolm 
X. Malcolm—who like King and Kennedy—was as- 
sassinated (New York, February 21, 1965) poured out 
words, strong words that evoked enthusiasm in Ameri- 
ca’s black ghettos and alarm in the White power-struc- 
ture. He wanted the Negroes to be regarded as Afro- 
Americans, and insisted that the U. N. could inter- 
vene on the ground of denial of Human Rights to 
a minority. Typical of this new Negro attitude is 
this extract from a speech Malcolm made at Cleve- 
land on April 3, 1964: 


“Sitting at the table doesn’t make you a diner, 
unless you eat some of what’s on that plate. Being 
here doesn’t make you an American. Being born 
here doesn’t make you an American. . 


“,. . No, Pm not an American, Pm one of the 
22 million black people who are the victims of 
Americanism. One of the 22 million black people 
who are the victims of democracy, nothing but dis- 
guised hypocrisy. So, I’m not a patriot, or a flag- 
saluter, or a flag-waver—no, not I. I’m speaking as 
a victim of this American system. And I see Ameri- 
ca through the eyes of a victim. I don’t see any 
American dream; I see an American nightmare.” 
(Malcolm X Speaks—page 26) 


Malcolm X and and his group are not the only 
ones involved in emphatic dissent from the American 
social system and policies. The student community, 
youthful draftees and their parents are all engaged 
in a campaign of defiance. In earlier wars young 
men marched to their doom amidst the adulation of 
Society,’ including their near and dear ones, and the 


. shirkers— however good their reason for evading 
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war service —faced social odium. Draft card burn- 
ing is not patriotic, but today it is widely applauded. 
The cruel, futile, prolonged war in Vietnam has 
made draft evasion socially approved, even commen- 
dable as an act of courage. 


A seminar was organised on the Columbia 


“University Campus when experts gave public advice 


on how to evade the draft. Many anti-war groups 
function openly and defiantly. Thus a group 
describing itself as “Individuals Against the Crime 
of Silence” placed advertisements in journals (see 


` for instance, New Republic July 1, 1967 back cover 


page) declaring its faith “To the People of the 
World, and to Future Generations.” The advertise- 
ment said that the signatories were “appalled and 
angered by the conduct of our country in Vietnam.” 
After setting out their objections the signatories 
announced that they wished “to declare our names 
to the office of the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, both as permanent witness to our opposi- 
tion to the war in Vietnam and as a demonstration 
that the conscience of America is not dead.” 


The same journal in its issue of September 7, 
1967, carried on the inside cover page a similar 
advertisement from “The Women’s Resistance 
Movement.” Under bold headings: “A National 
Cali to Women. Challenge ‘the Draft calls. Say: 
NO MORE MEN FOR VIETNAM,” the advertise- 
ment said: “More and more young Americans are 
saying “No” to the Vietnam war. Thousands face 
jail, court martial or exile because they refuse to 
participate in an immoral, illegal and unjust war 
which proceeds without the clear consent of the 
American people.” 


By all the principles and. standards so far 
accepted, such open defiance of the draft and the 
organised, public encouragement given to such 
defiance must rank as unpatriotic. To the Vietnam 
war goes the credit of making patriotism unfashion- 
able in America. As the law stands all these people 
are guilty of treachery. Nothing much happens to 
them because of the vitality of American democracy. 
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pP India where we have only symbolic democracy, 
d such a thing would be impossible. There is the 
strange story of the consequences of an article I 
wrote: “War Drums Beat” in Mainstream 
(October 27, 1962). I pointed out: “Patriotism has 
always been a good cloa to cover the demand for 
pay, pension and perquisites—particularly the last.”? 
I noted how the war with China was being welcomed 
with glee by the unholy brigade of “arm-chair 
warriors, the cold-war heroes, the publicity-seekers, 


the political opportunists, the pen fighters, the 
tongue fighters, the fighters with other men’s 
blood.” 


The article had a strange sequel which I came to 
know only when I visited Trivandrum more than a 
year later. I have reported it in Mainstream (Decem- 
ber 21, 1963). Briefly, Desabhimani, a Communist 
daily of Kozhikode published a translation of my 
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article in its issue of November 5, 1962. Fifteen 
days later, Sri V. T. Induchudan, the editor was 
detained. Later the office of the paper was searched 
and Sri Rajagopalan Thampi, who had translated 
the article was arrested along with the printer 
and publisher, Sri. H. Govindan Kutty. They 
were handcuffed, marched down the street 
and were put up for trial. Thanks to the brilliant 
cross-examination of the police officer who had 
effected the arrest by Sri Induchudan, the Magistrate 
was forced to acquit them. But Ishould not at all 
be surprised, if one or other of the numerous 
subsequent regimes in Kerala rewarded the officer 
for his patriotism. Patriotism is hardly ever free 
from a touch of hysteria. 

The way the friend of yesterday becomes ‘‘the 
enemy” of today and killing “the enemy” becomes 
a glorious pastime—stands witness to the marvellous 
capacity of the human mind to make quick 
adaptations. Pakistani death roll, real or imaginary, 
came to be regarded asa morale builder in 1965. 
The way China’s dragon symbolism was worked to 
death by the official and unofficial media of publicity 
after the 1962 events, should be an object lesson on 
how to make propaganda ineffective. Wars also 
are excuses for suppression of facts, evén of large- 
scale lying. It can be covered up as patriotism. 


According to persistent Indian propaganda, 
China was the aggressor in the 1962 war. The 
contrary view expressed by General Maxwell 
D. Taylor, then Chairman of the US Joint Chiefs 
of staff virtually branding India as the aggressor 
was totally suppressed for a long time, and even now 
is not too widely known. General Taylor’s view 
was given as testimony before a Congress committee 
under the chairmanship of Representative George 
H. Mahon, Democrat, Texas—on February 14, 1963. 
The general was questioned by Representative Robert 
L.S. Sikes, Democrat, Florida. 


“Let me talk about Red China and the Indian 
operation,” Mr Sikes said. “Did the Indians 
actually start this military operation?” 


“They were edging forward in the disputed area,” 
replied General Taylor. ‘Yes sir.” 

At this point the testimony was censored out of 
the public transcript. The uncensored part was 
released for publication on April 18. As far 
as India is concerned it was not till Lt. 
Gen. B.M. Kaul published his nasty book The 
Untold Story, timing it to fit with the pre-General 
Election period when heightened public interest and 
inevitable controversy ensured record safes, that 
the myth fairly blew up in our face. Despite its 
manifest egotism, silly exaggeration, mudd- 
led narrative, and incoherent language, Kaul’s 
book does succeed in creating donbts about our own 
virtue in our quarrel with the most powerful nation 
in Asia, in breach of a centuries-old record of good 
neighbourliness. 

Six years after the brief conflict was ended by the 
unilateral Cease-fire and voluntary withdrawal of 
the Chinese, there is room for a dispassionate 
review of the whole question both from the point 
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of view of national self-interest and longrange 
future policy. There is only one thing that stands 
in the way of a full, frank and unbiassed discus- 
sion : Patriotism. 
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ý is war time that patriotism is seen at its best 
and worst, Rationing, higher taxes, bans, barriers, 
restrictions, inhibitions, air raid precautions, traffic- 
regulations, and a host of-other hardships, besides 
the general all round loss of freedom are 
borne patiently, patriotically by the many and 
gleefully enforced by the ass in authority. 
The 23-day war with Pakistan produced its own 
crop of hysterical patriots. There was a magis- 
tratre at Dadar who levied a uniform fine of Rs 200 
on a very large number of people who had been 
hauled up before him for breach of so-called air 
raid precautions, which ultimately turned out to have 
been quite unnecessary. While Rs 200 may matter 
little to a rich man, it is indeed a very serious blow 
{o the poor householders and petty stall keepers. 
Equal treatment of unequals is as much a denial of 
justice as the unequal treatmeant of equals, is as 
doctrine of equity which escaped the attention of the 
magistrate in his fit of patriotic indignation. 


Many excesses like the activities of young boys 
trying to enforce blackout regulations by stone 
throwing, may be dismissed as rowdy enthusiam, but 
the role of the swaggering Civil Defence Chief in the 
muddles, alarms and panics of those days, parti- 
cularly in regard to areport that Pakistani paratroo- 
pers might have been airdropped in Bombay on the 
night of August 11, 1965, was extensively criticised in 
Bombay newspapers. Despite all public criticism 
Commandant-General MKB Maneckji miraculously 
sticks to his post. Both he and his wife have 
received Presidential awards—that peurile, squalid, 
ghastly reminder of how deeply infected we have 


been by institutionalised British snobbery—for 
patriotism. Nobody questioned that. To do so 
would need a revolution in values. Revolutions, 


particularly that type of deep, lasting, non-violent 
revolutions are uncomfortable. 


It is not at all surprising to know that Sri 
Maneckji, like General Kaul, served in the Indian 
army of the British days. It should cause even less 
surprise to know that he is, among other things, the 
Indian consultant of the Boeing Company and sales 
representative of Bell Helicopter Company. Success- 
ful salesmanship counts as positive merit for a 
businessman. It should be presumed that Sri 
Maneckji has done a good job of his salesmanship. 
How many Bell helicopters our Defence Services are 
using, I suppose, is a secret which no ordinary 
Indian journalist can find out. But the results of 
Sri Maueckji’s one upmanship can be seen in our 
state-owned civil air lines. 

Air India now uses Boeing 707s. The quick dis- 
posal of the fleet of nine Super Constellations which 
the Boeings replaced remains an untold story. 
According to a report in The Economist (March 
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30, 1968) “Air India’s Cast off Constellations” are 
being used for reconnaissance “for want of more 
suitable planes.” Now these are to give place to 
Boeing 747s, popularly known as Jumbo Jets. The 
707s cost around Rs Four crores each. The four 
747s on order will cost Rs 83.6 crores. To accom- 
modate these 400-passenger carrying monsters air- 
ports are to be enlarged and modernised. All other 
facilities, services, salaries will of course, be neces- 
sarily up graded. For the Boeing consultant, 
patriotism and success in business go hand in hand. 
Patriotism Plus Five per cent is a respectable 
British slogan we have inherited. We are 
satisfied with our own patriotism; only five per cent 
is not now enough for our lovely percentage takers. 


The down to earth common sense of Malcolm X 
pinned down this source of patriotism in the quotation 
I have given earlier. It is “eating som? of whats 
on the plate.” That is why patriotism comes most 
naturally to the man of property. The dealers in 
war stocks and defence contractors are in the front 
rank of flag wavers. As Alan Brien pointed 
out in his New Statesman column “Private View”: 
“Reactionaries are patriotic because the past has 
put them where they are. They are able to pre- 
serve the illusion that their habits, their ways of 
living, their share of the cake is essentially British 
because of their invincible ignorance of their coun- 
try’s history.” (Backing which Britain? —New 
Statesman—February 16, 1968) 


In India, there is no question of ignorance. Out 
short history as a free people has found not just reac- 
tionaries, but the erstwhile friends, allies and servi- 
tors of our ex-colonial masters—the rice soldiers who 
became generals and the ICS men who have become 
the real rulers — parading as the greatest patriots. 


Alan Brien’s summing up is brilliant. “Patriotism 
is father-love and fathers can be adopted as well as 
inherited. But growing up is a process of learning 
that your father might be wrong, and other children 
brighter and nicer than you. Patriotism is an 
infantile disorder which when overcome in its most 
virulent form, strengthens the patient. There cannot 


_ be one pratiotism for the black and one for the 


white, one for the West and one for the East. 
Patriotism must be a dedication to encourage what 
is healthy, and root out whatis diseased, in all 
branches of the human family. If we believe that 
Britain is the best country in which to live, then our 
job is to make that prejudice come true. To pretend 
that it is already true in every respect is simply to 
fossilise into absurdity.” 
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N India we don’t labour under any such “pre- 
judice” or illusion. We cannot. I peep out of 
my window. Isee on the opposite footpath, the 
sad spectacle of an old woman, a destitude, a 
mental derelict, a human wreck, too obviously incap- 
able of looking after herself, crouching in near 
nakedness, scratching her festering body which has 
not known the touch of water for Heaven knows how 
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long. And here I sit, helpless, beyond philosophising. 


__ It makes me wild with myself and the world, 
like the most angry MP. 


This isa common sight; nor is it the only abomina- 
` tion that hits the eyes and ears of those who will 
see and listen. Such things do not seem to make 
our MPs even when they call themselves socialists, 
angry. What our MPs are angry about is not 
people, but property. Kutch poses no problems of 
public welfare, Kachchativu is a quarrel about real 
estate. i 


The Ashoka hotel revolving tower costing crores 
attracts a great deal of public attention. Nobody 
bothers too much when the crowded, festering shan- 
ties are burnt down, leaving the miserable dwellers 
roofless.. 


It makes me sad; sadder than any Kutch patriot 
is ever likely to be. 


Thousands of commuters cling to precarious 
perches in packed trains, bodies pressed by other 
perspiring bodies, feet trod on, clothes dirtied, 
nerves shattered. It happens to lakhs of people 
every day. Some of them fall off occasionally and 
die; a short addition to a long list. And nobody 
does anything about it. 


The Government plans to spend crores and 
crores on the flying marvel, the supersonic jet 
beyond the means of all but a few Government 
Officials who payout of our taxes, and business 
executives, expense account-wallahs, who pay so 
that they may have less taxes to pay. 


It makes me angry, angrier than the angriest Jan 
Sangh or SSP parliamentary luminary has ever been. 


Yes; people die. They die by shoals. Train 
accidents, bus accidents, plane accidents, boat 
accidents. Bridges collapse, houses tumble down, 
mines cave in. Fires, floods, cyclones, hailstorms, 
The papers are full of these stories, grim, catastro- 
phic, day after day, every day. But how many die 
by mere exposure to cold? Only this winter a New 
Delhi report on January 17 said that 39 lives had 
been lost in the severe cold sweeping the country. 
As a footnote the news item recorded two additional 
deaths at Koraput. Six days later New Delhi 
recorded two more deaths. On January 29, 
Monghyr reported that cold had killed six. On 
February 5, Hazaribagh district reported 20. On 
February 10, Rajkot reported one killed by exposure 
to cold. 


Not noble death, but 
exposure, because there is no shelter, no covering, 
nowbere to turn for warmthand protection; the 
limbs gone numb, the blood congealed, the heart 
stopped by cold. And now the summer is here. 
The same exposed, vulnerable people die of heat. 


It makes my blood boil. To put homes for the 
homeless before luxury hotels; more trains before 
Jumbo jets; the care of those who cannot care for 
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horrible death; by | 


themselves, the flotsam and jetsam of crucified 
humanity crowding the lanes and pavements before 
television for the few; the war against poverty and 
unemployment before show, grandeur and display; 
socio-economic transformation before image pro- 
jection—all this involves a revolution in values, an 
uncomfortable revolution. 


The dead are lucky. Their long agony is ended. 
But the living? The blind, the lame, the maimed, the 
leprous, the paralysed crouching in the dust whining 
for alms; the huddled heaps of hovels of bamboo, 
thatch and mud covered with broken bits of zinc 
sheets, perched on gutters and standing in swamps; 
the patient long-suffering faces and weather-beaten 
bodies of women bowed down with their load of 
cares; the blood-shot eyes and unshaved faces of 
desperate men anxiously searching for food, shelter 
and work; the naked, unwashed children burrowing 
in garbage heaps and fighting like mad dogs over 
every tragic find; the loathsome ugliness of our 
slums; the cruel poverty of the bulk of our citizens: 
the fear, the humiliation, the degradation that those 
who move in cars and planes never see and those 
who must walk can never escape. 


These constants of daily life haunt me. They 
drive me mad, raving mad. 


Kutch, Kachchativu. A name for a desert border, 
a dot on a map. They leave me cold; They bore me. 
Paltry patriotism. 

I don’t want to save Kutch; I am not interested 
in Kachchativu. 

No, [am not a patriot. 
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Peking’s Bomb: Whose Product ? 


or long before the Chinese 
exploded their first 13-kiloton 
atomic bomb in October 1964, 
American experts hurried to pre- 
dict that Peking would not be 
able to create nuclear weapons in 
the foreseeable future. 

During the six months that 
passed between the first and second 
nuclear tests Weld in Sinkiang the 
same experts reassured themselves 
and the world public by claiming 
that after exploding a “primitive 
atomic device installed on a 
tower’, Peking would have to 
traverse a very long road before 
it could hope to build up even a 
minimum nuclear potential pre- 
senting a threat to China’s neigh- 
bours, to say nothing of the 
world powers. Today, after the 
testing of the Chinese hydrogen 
bomb exploded at an altitude of 
30 kilometres, all the experts in 
Washington’s brain trust share 
the view that the time is not far 
off—not later than the early 
Seventies—when Mao will have 
a formidable number of inter- 
mediate-range missiles (and quite 
possibly even intercontinental 
missiles) with nuclear warheads. 

True, only several years ago 
many observers were sceptical 
about the assurances of the 
American prophets, recalling how 
grossly they had miscalculated in 
their day in evaluating the nu- 
clear possibilities of the Russians, 
However, this time the Americans 
undoubtedly had weighty grounds 
for their optimism. In contrast 
to Soviet Russia, the China of 
the late fifties did not have an 
industrial base which could ensure 
the building up of a nuclear 
potential in a short period of 
time without outside assistance. 
Even at the cost of terrible priva~ 
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tions and inhuman efforts on the 
part of hundreds of millions of 
Chinese, Mao could never have 
hoped to achieve single-handed 
any decisive successes in the field 
of nuclear energetics and rocket- 
engineering in Jess than 20 or 30 
years, This is convincingly 
illustrated by the dismal failure 
and catastrophic results of the 
“Big Leap”. Russian aid pro- 
bably helped Mao to set off his 
first kiloton device. However, 
the break with Moscow buried 
ali Peking’s hopes for nuclear 
co-operation with its “elder 
brother’, Retrospectively one 
can say, Khrushchov showed 
acute foresight when he uncon- 
ditionally rejected China’s nu- 
clear demands, 

Despite this, the Chinese 
today have come up real close to 
the creation of an effective nu- 
clear and missile potential. And 
they achieved this with the direct 
assistance of the Western world, 
or, to be moreexact, the leading 
industrial powers—practically 
with their very hands. 

Even the contortions of the 


-© Cultural Revolution did not pre- 


vent China, at the very height of 
this debacle, from holding three 
of its most successful and formid- 
able atomic tests presaging the 
creation of its own nuclear and 
missile potential. And still, its 
abandonment of any sizable 
development of the peaceful 
branches of production, its refusal 
to raise the living standards of 
the population would in itself 
have prevented China from gate- 
crashing—~ at the great power 
nuclear club for many years to 
come. An underdeveloped 
society can Jay the foundations of 
conventional military might at the 


price of tremendous self-sacrifice 
and severe austerity; but it is 
incapable of creating nuclear 
installations and an electronic 
and rocket-engineering industry 
in a brief space of time without 
outside assistance. Andin this 
the American experts were right. 

In fact, the Chinese slogan 
“to rely solely on one’s own 
resources” should not be under- 
stood literally. The Chinese 
were convinced that for cash- 
down payments they could buy in 
the West (at quite moderate 
prices) everything they needed to 
crown the pyramid of their under- 
developed economy with a nuclear 
warhead. And we know that 
the base of this economic pyramid 
is made up of primitive and 
sluggish productive forces. 

The example of France shows 
us that the creation and develop- 
ment of a nuclear deterrent force 
does not call for avery large 
quantities of steel or great power 
resources, At any rate, China, 
with its negligible civilian consum- 
ption of these, is quite capable of 
producing them in the necessary 
quantities. 

However, to build up its 
nuclear and missile potential 
Peking needed other, much more 
important components: a sufficient 
number of scientists and highly 
skilled engineers with the neces- 
sary production know-how; and 
what is still more important— 
various types of up-to-date 
equipment and vital raw materials 
which China does not produce. 
In the early sixties, China only 
had the first component— 
physicists trained at American and 
Russian scientific centres and 
certain, though by no means 
sufficient, number of engineers. 
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Today the free world supplies 
China with everything it needs 
to become a missile and nuclear 
power. 

It has recently been disclosed 
that “Cocom” drew up a 
report based on extensive in- 

_ formation supplied by the Wes- 
tern intelligence services and 
intended for secret discussion in 
the highest NATO organs. 
“Cocom” is the suprème control 
body in the system of Western 
alliances which keeps a check on 
the implementation of the 
restrictions and bans imposed on 
the sale of strategic goods to the 
countries of the Eastern bloc by 
the Western community. 

The report gives an insight 
into the mechanism which enables 
Peking to use the West to build 
up its deterrent force. A layman 
will vainly seek for an answer to 
the question, why this sophisti- 
cated system of restrictions is 
powerless to prevent the purchase 
of vital strategic equipment and 
raw materials in the West by such 
an obviously aggressive country 
as China, while at the same time 
-making it possible to ban the 
delivery of ordinary piping or 
complicate the sale of machine- 
tools for motor works to such a 
powerful industrial state as 
Russia. However, before seek- 
ing for an answer let us first 
dwell onthe workings of this 
mechanism, which is a veritable 
devil’s anvil engaged in forging 
the nuclear teeth of the Peking 
dragon. 

The entire system of Chinese 
foreign trade was radically re- 
Organised even before the final 
break with Moscow. The aim of 
this reorganisation was to enforce 
complete control over the export 
and import trade and the sources 
from which China receives its hard 
currency, so asto spend it only 
on the needs of its missile and 
nuclear industries. Since those 
days China has not spent a cent 
abroad on anything that does not 
serve the aims of developing its 
nuclear deterrent force. The 
only exception being the purchase 
of grain to offset its crop 
failures. The entire foreign trade 
apparatus was subordinated to 


Peking’s secret service whose 
main task today is industrial 
espionage. F 
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The ganeral supervision of 
China’s reorganised foreign trade 
system was placed in the lands 
of Kang Sheng—Mao’s old-time 
associate and one of the highest 
Officials in the Peking hierarchy 
responsible for the security 
service. Kang Sheng received the 
right of unrestricted control over 
Peking’s currency funds. 

The four main sources of 
China’s hard currency became the 
undivided domains of the 
Chinese secret service. These 
sources are: conventional exports, 
the opium trade conducted 
secret international 
syndicates, deliveries to Hong 


Kong and currency contributions ` 


from Chinese emigrants abroad 
(it is common knowledge that the 
overseas Chinese constitute 
Mao’s capitalist “fifth column” 
in all the countries of Asia). 


The Chinese residents and agents . 


in Western Europe and Japan 
were instructed to give prominence 
to the formation of a widely 
branched network of dummy 
firms which could circumvent the 
bans and restrictions and freely 
buy any strategic goods from the 
major firms in all the countries of 
the free world. Kang Sheng and 
Hsieh Fu-chin, the Minister for 
State Security, also co-ordinate 
and supervise the activities of 
numerous “public organisations” 
engaged in promoting China’s 
foreign trade and plan the work 
ofall the industrial and trade 
delegations sent abroad, as well 
as all the exhibitions and fairs, 
including the major Canton 
Trade Fair. 

Kang Sheng and his hench- 
men managed to set up a highly 
effective system of go-between 
companies. These firms are 
veritable gangster syndicates 
compared with which the firms 
operated by the American Mafia 
(Cosa Nostra) are harmless 
charitable organisations, since 
they, at least, do not threaten the 
existence of mankind. 

The main sphere of activity of 
this widely branched network is 
Japanand a number of West Euro- 
pean countries, first and foremost 
among them being West Germany 
and Switzerland. Kang Sheng’s 
efforts very soon bore fruit. 
above-mentioned ““Cocom” report 
points out that although China’s 


The’ 


imports from Japan and the main 
industrial countries of Western 
Europe are comparatively small 
(some 2000 million dollars a 
year) Peking not only acquired 
everything necessary for the rapid 
creation of the first generation of 
its deterrent force (intermediate- 
range missiles with nuclear war- 
heads) but also laid the founda-* 
tions for a speedy switch-over to 
their second generation (inter- 
continental missiles and nuclear 
submarines). i 

The Japanese firms are the 
most important among Peking’s 
trade partners. Since 1964 the 
Chinese have purchased in Japan 
vibro-testing installations, refrac- 
tory materials for rocket war- 
heads, special brands of wire and 
computers for missile testing 
ranges. Such leading Japanese 
corporations as Mitsubishi, Yona- 
kawa Denki and Nihon Denki 
supply Peking with these and 
other types of equipment for 
China’s nuclear industry. These 
transactions are usually carried 
out through the mediation of 
firms belonging to Chinese emi- 
grants in various countries of 
Asia, while sometimes the deals 
are also arranged through Euro- 
pean firms. 

This practice completely neu- 
tralises all the bans and restric- 
tions imposed by “Cocom”. All 
trade transactions of this type 
have one common feature: in 
paying the Japanese a higher 
price for their equipment than 
any other prospective buyer, the 
Chinese always make it conditio- 
nal that the supplier provides them, 
by hook or by crook, with all the 
necessary technical know-how. 
Asa tule, the Japanese suppliers 
commit themselves to assemble 
and instal their equipment if the 
need arises, ensure its mainte- 
nance and repairs, provide spare 
parts for it, introduce additional 
technological improvements and, 
what is most important, render 
assistance in its exploitation and 
the training of Chinese personnel. 
The Japanese suppliers are also 
committed to promote the invita- 
tion of Chinese industrial dele- 
gations to their enterprises. How- 
ever, more often the practice is 
to send secretly Japanese engine- 
ers to China, naturally, on most 
profitable terms. This practice 
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has gone so far that engineers 
from the.Yonakawa firm service 
the measuring instruments and 
equipment used during Chinese 
nuclear tests. 

All the practical questions of 
Sino-Japanese technical co-oper- 
ations are settled within the frame- 
work of such private organisa- 
tions as the “Japan-China Friend- 
ship Association’, the “Japanese 
Association For the Promotion 
of International Trade”? and the 
“Japanese Permanent Trade or- 
ganisation, in Peking’. The 
leading functionaries of these or- 
ganisations—Kazutsura Kawase 
and Kara-kida, maintain regular 
contacts with top-ranking Chinese 
officials. Late in November 
they held talks in Peking with 
Deputy Premier Li Sheng-yen on 
the further expansion of the de- 
liveries of strategic equipment to 
China. 

The West German firms also 
play a very important role in 
building up the Chinese deter- 
rent force. It may well be said 
that there is not a single major 
corporation in the Federal 
Republic of Germany that does 
not supply Peking with one or 
another type of strategic equip- 
ment. The Degussa, Telefunken, 
Siemens and Zuse firms supply 
China through German, Scan- 
dinavian and Swiss middlemen 
with electronic computers, vacuum 
installations for the production 
of extra-pure elements, measur- 
ing instruments for tracking mis- 
siles, remote-control devices, 
lasers, precision lathes and super- 
durable steel framework for nu- 
clear reactors. Itis an open se- 
cret in the Bonn Republic that 
such go-between firms as Konig, 
Leibold, Otto Stark and many 
others are engaged almost exclu- 
sively in delivering strategic 
equipment to China manufac- 
tured by the leading West Ger- 
man firms, as well as such raw 
materials as cobalt, tungsten and 
nickel. A major part of the 
above-mentioned transactions are 
officially guaranteed by the. Ger- 
man Federal Government. 

Scores of both large and small 
firms in Switzerland—where the 
Chinese Embassy with its staff of 
more than 100 officials and tech- 
nicians is Peking’s main intelli- 
gence station in Europe—make 
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their contribution to the build-up 
of China’s nuclear might. The 
powerful Braun-Boveri and Or- 
linkon Burli corporations, well- 
known throughout the world, 
and obscure go-between firms of 
the Tornos and Dixi type supply 
China with unique machine-tools 
for rocket-engineering, invaluable 
measuring instruments and other 
equipment. In 1966-67 alone the 
Chinese bought equipment in 
Switzerland for the sum of some 
100 million Swiss francs. One 
could continue this list of China’s 
nuclear suppliers by naming 
scores of Scandinavian, Italian, 
Austrian, French and, surprising- 
ly, even American firms. (in 
1966 such respectable firms as 
Semi-Elements and Texas Instru- 
ments, using the services of mid- 
dlemen, delivered a consignment 
of measuring equipment to China 
to the sum of 400 thousand dol- 
lars.) 

More than 1000 Japanese and 
100 West German exporters were 
represented at the Canton Trade 
Fair last November. The authors 
of the Cocom report hold that the 
300-million dollars worth of im- 
port transactions concluded by 
China at the Fairin one or an- 
other way contribute to the build- 
up of Peking’s nuclear potential. 
The report points out that 95 per 
cent of the commodities delivered 
to China over the past three years 
(excluding grain) come under the 
heading of strategic goods banned 
by Cocom for sale to Peking and 
the Eastern -bloc countries. 

Moreover, one will not find a 
single specialist even slightly 
versed in the subject who has any 
doubts as to why the Chinese 
need these types of equipment 
and raw materials. 

The conclusion arrived at in 
the report is by no means com- 
forting: it shows that the system 
of restrictions and bans on the 
sale of strategic goods to the 
communist bloc, created in the 
fifties as an instrument of reprisal 
in the cold war with Russia, is 
absolutely ineffective in the case 
of China. The report, which ap- 
pears to have been drawn up on 
Washington’s intiative, insistently 
demands the complete revision 
of the full range of questions 
pertaining to the trade relations 
between China and the countries 


of the free world. 

One does not know what deci- 
sion NATO will take on the find- 
ings of this report. However, it 
is clear that in this case there are 
absolutely no grounds for opti- 
mism. The governments of the 
leading West European powers 
and Japan have been given to un- 
derstand that they are deprived 
of the possibility to curb the 
back-stage dealings of private 
firms with China. However, 
one gets the impression that they 
are quite satisfied with this state 
of affairs. In recent times infor- 
mation has leaked out about such 
missile and nuclear transactions 
between China and the West that 
could in no way have escaped the 
attention of the respective govern- 
ments and, moreover, would have 
been impossible without their 
direct connivance. We have in 
mind the joint designing and test- 
ing of new types of reactors and 
missiles primarily on Chinese ter- 
ritory. In this case also China’s 
main contractors are Japan and 
Federal Germany. The latter 
has already given its preliminary 
consent to provide Peking with 
technical documentation pertain- 
ing to reactors operating on rapid 
neutrons—the so-called incubators 
of fissionable materials—the la- 
test achievement of German 
science and technology. 

Simultaneously, Professor Pilz, 
head of the Overseas Branch of 
the West German rocket project 
who has for many years super- 
vised the team of German rocket 
experts in UAR was instructed to 
organise the work of a similar 
group of scientists in China 
where he recently spent several 
months. 

In addition, the Mitsubishi 
plants, which are building a re- 
actor for the first Japanese nuc- 
lear-powered ship to be launched 
in 1972, are also engaged in top- 
secret work on a joint Japancse- 
Chinese project aimed at design- 
ing a submarine nuclear reactor. 
The new submarine will be armed 
with a Polaris-type missile---an 
improved version of the Lambda 
rocket which has been undergoing 
tests at Chinese testing-ranges. 

There are indications that 
Japan and Federal Germany are 
beginning to co-ordinate their 
secret technical aid to China on 
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an ever increasing scale. A rep- 
resentative delegation of German 
businessmen headed by Fritz Berg, 
President of the Union of In- 
dustrialists, recently paid a visit 
to Tokyo where 
“questions of the countries’ trade 
policies in respect to China” with 
their Japanese colleagues. 

It is difficult to get away from 
the impression that in building up 
his missile and nuclear potential, 
Mao makes use both of the blind 
and immoral money lust of un- 
principled businessmen and the 
dangerous political tendencies of 
the West German and Japanese 
- ruling circles which have not 
reconciled themselves to their 
defeat in the last war and are 
striving to shake off the restric- 
tions imposed by the victors on 
their armaments. In these condi- 
tions, secret co-operation with 
China, which has practically un- 
limited resources and whose 
territory cannot be subject to any 
control, holds out extremely 
alluring prospects for these coun- 
tries. 

Such German corporations 
as “Flick”, ‘Siemens’ or Degussa 
play too big a role in the life of 
the Federal Republic for the Bonn 
Government not to know whom 
they supply with state-guaranteed 
equipment for nuclear reactors 
or rocket-engineering—be it racist 
South Africa or Red China, even 
thongh the dealsare negotiated 
through a third party. 

Not long after Chancellor 
Kiesinger returned to Bonn from 
his November tour of the Asian 
countries, the West German 
press, referring to official sources, 
published a report showing that 
the Federal Government will in 
the very nearest future return to 
the question of concluding a 
German-Chinese trade agreement. 

(Bonn was prepared to sign such 

‘an agreement back in 1964 but 
abandoned this step under pres- 
sure from Washington). Today 
the West Germans are making 
it out that the steady growth of 
their trade with Peking calls for 
an undelayed conclusion of an 
official trade agreement backed 
up by an appropriate system of 
export guarantees. Even accord- 
ing to the clearly understated data 
supplied by Bonn, last year alone 
the export of West German goods 
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it discussed _ 


to China increased two-fold, com- 
prising the sum of 520 million 
marks. i 

In this context, one has to re- 
call Chancellor Kiesinger’s state- 
ment in New Delhi during his 
visit last winter that Bonn had 
nothing to do witb the shipment 
of strategic goods to China from 
West Germany; instead, the West 
German Chancellor kept harping 
on the “far-reaching coincidence 
of views” with India over the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty, 
implying that he could understand 
India’s objection to the treaty 
being dictated primarily by the 
Chinese nuclear threat. In rea- 
lity, itis Bonn’s readiness to per- 
mit the export of vital strategic 
material to China which is help- 
ing the growth of the nuclear 
menace against India. 

It is interesting to note that 
Japanese Premier Sato, during 
his November visit to Washing- 
ton, also side-stepped a dis- 
cussion of the problem of Sino- 
Japanese ` trade. One of the 
American diplomats pointed out 
during a confidential talk with 
journalists that Tokyo’s reaction 
to the American representation 
on this issue was just as painful 
as Washington’s reaction to the 
demand for a revision of the 
status of Okinawa. 

One cannot help coming to 
the conclusion that in furthering 
their selfish economic interest the 
West German and Japanese po- 
litical leaders are ready to forget 
that missile and nuclear weapons 
in the hands of Peking present a 
fresh menace to the whole of 
mankind and, first and foremost, 
to the Asian countries of the 
Third World. 

The appearance of weapons 
of mass destruction and the 
monstrous prospect of the 
annihilation of mankind in the 
fiery vortex of a nuclear holocaust 
have for the first time in history 
set, as it were, definite limits to 
national egotism and the right 
of brute force. At any rate, both 
the super-powers, each of which 
is capable of precipitating a 
world catastrophe, are now tak- 
ing care to avoid overstepping the 
brink. Actually, the talks on the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty 
were started, primarily, for 
stressing the responsibility for the 


destinies of mankind. However, 
the signing of this treaty will 
not in- itself deliver humanity 
from the horrors of .a nuclear 
disaster, because at least one of 
the atomic powers, namely— 
China, whose mass destruction 
potential can in the foreseeable 
future approach the nuclear 
might of America and Russia, 
has no intention of giving up its 
hegemonic claims. 


It is quite obvious that were 
China deprived of the possibility 
to purchase equipment for its 
atomic and missile plants, equip- 


- ment which it cannot produce 


itself, it would have to slow down 
sharply the rate of its nuclear 
build-up which presents a life 
size threat to all of mankind. 


It is therefore, imperative to 
surround Mao’s Red Empire with 
a wall of trade restrictions on 
strategic goods and create an 
effective international instrument 
which would prevent Peking 
from building its missiles and 
nuclear bombs with the help of 
the West. Both the Great Powers 
and the countries of the third 
world must give serious thought 
to the solution of this task. 


It is necessary that the Asian 
states, which are primarily con-. 
cerned in achieving speedy posi- 
tive results on this issue, should. 
come out with an appropriate ini- 
tiative. It is high time to take effi- 
cient measures (before it is too 
late) to safeguard mankind against 
the terrible danger inherent in the 
monstrous alliance of egotism, 
infinite avidity’ and political 
madness, 
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The Great Captain 


KUDRUSA 


THs week, on May 19, President Ho Chi Minh 
will be 78 yearsold. Round the presonality of 
this great leader Of Asiais woven the death-defying 
saga of the Vietnamese people’s struggle for inde- 
pendence which he has been leading for the last 
sixty years. Jt may be worth while on this occasion 
to read a few poems of President, Ho Chi Minh, 
written about a quarter of century earlier. They 
symbolise the indomitable fighting spirit of the Viet 
` Namese, for whom adjectives such as ‘brave’ sound 
trite and trivial. 

In 1942, when the Viet Namese had already been 

' fighting the Japanese occupation troops for a couple 
of years and had been in full and firm control of the 
Highlands, President Ho crossed the Chinese frontier 
to seek Allied aid at Chungking. But the minions of 
Chiang Kai Shek put him under arrest and not 
knowing what to do with him, led him from one 
prison to another. For full fourteen months he was 
made to walk all over Kwangsi and lodged in thirty 
prisons. Since no transport could be provided, the 
prisoner was ied, arms tied and legs fettered, for 
about fifty kilometres every day. 

Despite sleepless nights, despite hunger, cold and 
fever, the prisoner always wore asmile, evidence of 
the inexhaustible confidence in life, and in the final 
victory of his just cause. 

Although President Ho excuses himself in the 
very beginning by saying that 

Verses have never impassioned me much 

But, in prison, with nothing better to do 

To pass long days, to help distract myself 

I rhyme while waiting for liberty. 

Still the songs of birds, the perfume of flowers 
awakens the poet in him and he says 

The rose opens and the rose 

Fades, without knowing what the rose 

Does. Suffice that the rose-perfume 

Errs into a prison 

That may howl in a prisoner’s heart 

All the injustices of the world. i 

The poems, presented here have however been 
selected primarily to show the ‘iron’ that President 
Ho is made of. i. 


Prisoner’s Meal 


For one full meal, a bowl of red rice, O misery: 
No vegetables, no salt and not even soup. 
In prison, eat those who have the means; 
One without means howls for father and mother. 
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Those, having some idea of the inflation under 
Chiang Kai Shek, will recall that three yuans could 
not have purchased much rice. The last Jine under- 
lines the high price that rice fetched those days. 


Water Ration 

The water-ration is half-a-bowl 

To use, as ose likes! for one’s toilet or tea. 

You'd like to have tea? then no toilet; 

You'd like to wash? then no tea. 

The nights in prison were worse than agony; 
often there were no mattresses nor blanket and the 
prisoner had to pass 

Autumn night without mattress nor blanket 

Without sleep... , body and legs curledup. 

With walls covered by Bugs, the ‘night's black 
armoured corps’ and the sky full of ‘squadrons of 
mosquitoes’, often enough he did not have a wink 
of sleep. 

I can not sleep. 

A night without sleep, and another, and still a third 

I can not sleep ..., I turnin anguish... 

Fourth, fifth night and no sleep, 

Is this a dream ? Am I awake... 

Unmindful, however of his personal suffering, he 
still had his inner reserve of strength to comfort 
many an unfortunate fellow prisoner. We read 
about one such: 

A Detenue Has Passed Away 

He had, alas, but the skin on bones 

Unable to put up any more, with hunger, cold and 

misery. 

Yester evening, he slept resting on my back, 

This dawn, he has re-entered the bottom of the earth. 

Sometime his torturers devise new means. Thus 
on a river-journey he is putin a Chinese junk, but 
with his feet tied to the roof (J Take the Junk For 
Yang Ming). On these occasions, he reminds himself: 

Self-Exhortation 

Without the winter-cold, without mourning and 

death 

Nho’ll see the spring in its sweet splendour? 

Chance has put me in the crucible of misfortune 

To render my spirit solidy and make my heart 

strong. 

The same point is emphasised again in the 

Song of the Pounded Rice 
Under the shock of pestle suffers the grain of rice 
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But the test over, you admire its whiteness! 
Similar are men in the world where we live: 
To be a man, you need the pestle of misfortune. 


_ This is, then, the man who has been leading the 
Viet Namese people in their march to final victory. 
For those desirous of knowing how he has been car- 
rying on, bere is another: 

Game of Chess 


In the Chinese game of chess, whose terms are modelled 
on the ancient Chinese army, the Pawn is called the Foot sol- 
dier, the King the Captain or General and the Castle and 
Queen, the Chariot . 


For passing time, we play at chess. 


Foot-soldiers and horses face each other incessantly. 


To disappear in a flash, to hit like lightning; 
A nimble foot and ready mind help advance and 
maintain it. 


_ A broader point of view and minutiae! 


To harass without respite, resolute, tenacious. 
What use your chariots, if you are in a cul-de-sac? 
A foot-soldier, well-placed, wins the game. 


* * * 


At start the equilibrium.renders the result uncer- 
tain; 

In the end victory inclines to one side, 

Prepare well thy blows, keep your plans secret 

And you'll be worthy to be a great captain. 


Stockholm Spirit 


Guide for the World Peace Movement 


Wt a tremendous change 
there is today in the world 
peace movement—in its composi- 
tion, in its forms of action, in its 
influence and strength! As we 
move towards the twentieth an- 
niversary of the foundation of 
the World Council of Peace (it 
was at the first Peace Congress in 
Paris in April 1949 that the Coun- 
cil was born) it is worth taking a 
close look at this change and the 
main aspects of this change. 
At the last plenary session of 
- the World Council of Peace on 
Geneva in June 1966, a detailed 
report was made on the problems 
of the structure of the movement, 


inthe light of “the needs and. 


possibilities of strengthening 
world-wide actions of the peoples 
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for peace’. This report. was made 
on the basis of a very deep and 
thorough discussion at all levels of 
the movement—a discussion 
which I believe we have rightly 
described as the widest and most 
democratic discussion ever con- 
ducted on such an issue inside 
any world movement, 

After a serious debate on this 
report, the World Council of 
Peace adopted at Geneva a de- 
tailed resolution on the problems 
of structure and the methods and 
style of work of the peace move- 
ments. The resolution stated 
that there are two basic realities 
which it is necessary for the peace 
movement to grasp 

First, “the serious aggravation 
ofthe international situation re- 
sulting from the aggressive policy 
of U S imperialism . and other 
imperialist powers in several parts 
of the world and particularly and 
specially in Vietnam’; and 

Secondly, “the rapid growth of 


the forces of peace, the organisa- 
tions and movements engaged in 
the struggle for peace and natio- 
nal independence in all countries 
and regions of the world, and the 
appearance Of new Organisations, 
international, regional and natio- 
nal, dedicated to peace and dis- 
armament.” 

From these two basic realities, 
followed our conclusions: to fight 
back the escalation of the imperia- 
list powers, it is necessary to es- 
clate the peace actions of the peo- 
ples in all continents, as never 
before; and in order to ensure 
this escalation of peacc action, 
what is vital is “zhe coordination 
and unity’ of actions of all the 
various organisations and move- 
ment-working for peace. 

The period since the Geneva 
session has seen an increase in 
the intensity of the activities con- 
ducted by the World Council of 
Peace and its national committee 
in nearly one hundred countries 
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ofthe world. This increase has 
been, in every sense, phenomenal: 
there have been activities of a 
kind unprecedented in the history 
of the movement—totally without 
parallel in their sweep and inten- 
sity during all the years since the 
peace movement was born. 

The key issue round which 
these actions have taken place has 
been that of solidarity with the 
people of Vietnam in their heroic 
struggle against U. S. aggression. 
The Vietnam movement has 
grown into an effective political 
force right inside the United 
States of America, in the heart- 
land of imperialist aggression. 
The Vietnam movement has given 
birth to numerous groups and 
organisations, working against 
the US aggression, all over 
the world, and particularly 
in countries allied with the US 
war effort. 

After the Geneva session, the 
World Council of Peace empha- 
sised in all its activities, the need 
for coordination and unity of the 
peace groups and organisations. 
Our slogans—“escalate the peace 
actions to fight back the esclation 
of aggression”, and “unite to 
fight back the aggressors” began 
to find a response among the 
rank-and-file of all the different 
peace organisations. 

Itis necessary to remember that 
a kind of “cold war” has existed 
for many years between the diffe- 
rent peace organisations. Itis a 
fact that some at least of the 
major international pacifist bo- 
dies were constituted at least par- 
tailly as “rivals to the World 
Council of Peace. Some had 
received direct or indirect en- 
couragement at one time or an- 
other from imperialist and other 
reactionary forces, precisely to 
oppose the World Council of 
Peace. 

Apart from this, sectarianism 
has been a common disease of all 
public organisations. The belief 
that “our viewpoint” (!) is the 
sole honest and correct viewpoint, 
and all others are dishonest and 
false—has always preverted unity 
of action. The World Council of 
Peace had to wage a resolute bat- 
tle against this sectarian outlook 
during the last two years. And 
the results have been remarkable. 

By July 1967, for the first time 
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in history, all the major inter- 
national peace organisations came 
together in a world conference 
on Vietnam, held in the Swedish 
capital of Stockholm. 

The preparatory work was full 
of tensions and suspicions on all 
sides, But the forces in favour 
of unity were outright, defeating 
the “prophets of doom”, who 
predicted at every turn, the fai- 
lure of this effort to coordinate 
the world-wide actions in solida- 
rity with the Vietnamese people. 

“How can there be any com- 
mon actions, when our views 
differ so widely?” asked the pro- 
phets of doom. “What is there 
in common between the World 
Council of Peace and organisa- 
tions like the Vatican-controlled 
Pax Christi and purely pacifist 
bodies like the War Resisters’ 
International? Many of the 
organisations do not even re- 
cognise that the U.S. -imperialists 
are the aggressors.” 

But Stockholm proved the 
correctness of Our Geneva ‘reso- 
lution—and “the Stockholm Spi- 
rit” was born—the spirit of co- 
operation among the different 
peace organisations. The result— 
a real escalation for peace, for a 
greater esclation than ever before. 

We have no doubt that if to- 
day the U. S. imperialists face 
utter isolation on the issue of 
Vietnam, the Stockholm Con- 
ference played a considerable 
part in increasing the striking 
power of world public opinion. 
Stockholm was the beginning of 
the end of the cold war inside the 
peace movemene, 

What has been specially 
significant is the fact that the 
Stockholm Conference coopera- 
tion has continued. A permanent 
International Liaison Committee 
has been formed. A second 
conference (the Emergency Con- 
sultative Meeting) took place in 
March this year—which launched. 
a new international campaign, 
concentrating on the first urgent 
question of the stopping of the 
US bombing of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. 

The cooperation today is on 
the most urgent and vital ques- 
tion—that of ending the war in 
Vietnam. But cooperation will 
grow on other issues in the 
coming days. 


During this same period, the 
World Council of Peace has 
reached an entirely new stage of 
cooperation with the movements 
for national independence in 
Asia and Africa. Today all the 
national liberation movements in 
the Portuguese colonies, South 
Africa, South West Africa, 
Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) and in 
the Spanish colonies, are active 
participants in the work of the 
World Council of Peace. The 
Arab nationalist organisations 
are equally active and strong 
adherents of the World Council 
of Peace. In Latin America. 
even new support is being won 
by the regional peace committees, 
as they link their peace activities 
more and more with their battles 
against US neo-colonialism. 

Of very special significance 
has been the emergence of really 
active cooperation between the 
World Council of Peace and the 
Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity 
Organisation. For the first time 
last December, a joint statement 
on common objectives and tasks 
was signed by the Secretary- 
General of the Afro-Asian 
Organisation and myself, as 
Secretary-General of the World 
Council of Peace. We are now 
working together in sponsoring 
an International Conference in 
support of the peoples of Africa 
fighting against colonialism and 
racialism. Together, we are 
carrying Out activities in solidarity 
with the Arab peoples’ struggle 
to liquidate the consequences of 
the Israeli aggression of last 
year. 

Cooperation and unity bet- 
ween the World Council of Peace 
and other organisations as well as 
leading personalities in Europe is 
growing round the issues of 
European security. The World 
Council of Peace is joining hands 
with other political forces in 
Europe to prepare for a Confer- 
ence on European security to be 
held during the coming winter. 

What we call the “Stockholm 
Spirit” has altered the methods 
of work in a manner which is 
vastly favourable to the develop- 
ment of actions for peace. No- 
body inside the peace movement 
speaks today except in terms of 
united actions, of coordination of 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Responsibility of the Intellectual 


AINSTREAM discussion (March 

30 and May 4) on the intel- 
lectual’s responsibility to society, 
or, more accurately, to the cause 
of social progress, reveals some 
interestingly divergent viewpoints 
which yet have something in 
common. The contributors all 
agree that the intellectual in any 
society must be free in the accep. 
ted liberal meaning of the term; 
they disagree only on the question 
of his involvement with the given 
social cause or movement. 

M.M. Sankhdher (Mainstream, 
May 4) takes up the position of 
the ‘disengaged’ intellectual in 
revolt against “ideology”? and 
“commitment”. He does not 
even admit the possible dangers, 
the attacks on the uncommitted 
intellectual’s professional and 
personal integrity that’ constantly 
arise even in a liberal social set- 
up where the more direct forms 
of pressure may be absent. 

To overlook this might lead 
an intellectual, as Lajpat Rai 

(Mainstream, March 30) sug- 
gests, to the kind of ‘neutralist’ 
position about which nothing is 
genuinely neutral and which 
frequently ends in opportunism 


if not downright collaboration 
with the vested interests of 
society. 

Sankhdher does not deny 


the existence of these interests. 
He believes that an iritellectual 
can have a class point of view 
and in fact equates the “middle 


class intellectual’ with the 
“capitalist?” who can never turn 
revolutionary. And yet he 


charges the Leftist intellectual 
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with “engineering a class strug- 
gle” and adds to the readers 
confusion by suggesting that the 
middle class intellectual must not 
put himself in a position where 
he cannot be “true to the interest 


‘ of his own class’?—as if it were 


not the whole object of the 
revolutionary intellectual to over- 
throw precisely these interests! 
He may have a valid point when 
he says that the absence of a 
genuine working class leadership 
leads to the undue prominence of 
intellectuals under certain condi- 
tions, but he has not really 
established his case against the 
intellectual’s conscious participa- 


‘tion in the class struggle at the 


ideological level. 

Some excuse might be found 
for Sankhdher’s sweeping con- 
clusions in the peculiar rigidity 
of the terms in which Lajpat Rai 
has chosen to set out his ideas 
on the subject. Nothing about 
these ideas is new or unfamiliar, 
and what Che Guevara said to 
Regis Debray, was said, heard 


and experienced long ago by 
countless intellectuals all over 
the world. 


A cut-and-dried analysis leads 
to such obvious over-statements 
as “there can be no culture 
where there is no independence” 
which is not at all the same 
thing as saying that the masses 
are denied the best fruits of 
culture in “the regimes of oppres- 
sion” or any class society for 
that matter. If-this remark is 
to be taken literally, it might 
indicate the usefulness of 
revolutionary ideas, including 


those expressed at the Havana 
Cultural Congress, in countries 
where they are needed most; it 
would certainly involve a rejec- 
tion of the best artistic products 
of the past, from the Greek slave 
societies onwards. As Shanker 
Ray (Mainstream, May 4) has 
pointed out, such a stand might 
encourage thoughts of a ‘special 
culture’ for the proletariat, ending 
in disaster for culture and prole- 
tariat alike. 

In the same vein, Lajpat Rai 
draws a sharp distinction between 
the revolutionary and the bourge- 
ois intellectual who “makes his 
contributions to consolidate the 
dominant ideology of the domi- 
nant class”. This follows from 
his definition of a bourgeois 
intellectual as one who has 
exercised an “inevitable option” 
in the class struggle so that 
“his production expresses a 
defined class content”, 

In what way does a creative 
artist make his choice, and to 
what extent, in the case of a 
conscious choice, does the 
artistic product have the intended 
effect? Marx, Engels and Lenin 
were sO completely aware of the 
contradictions that enabled a 
Balzac or a Tolstoy to mirror, 
expose and thus condemn con- 
temporary society, that they never 
over-simplified the role of these 
great bourgeois intellectuals. In 
The Eighteenth Brumaire, Marx 
defined “the relationship between 
the political and literary represen- 
tatives of a class and the class 
they represent” by saying that 
“in their minds they do not get 
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beyond the limits which the latter 
dö not get beyond in life” (Marx- 
Engels Selected Works, Moscow 
1958, Vol I p 275). 

This is a more flexible way of 
putting thé thing than Lajpat 
Rai’s. Not only do bourgeois 
art and literature occasionally 
iP the progressive cause even 
today, illustrating the relative 
independence of the cultural 
superstructure “by discouraging 
instead of ‘consolidating’ the 
dominant ideology; the converse 
is frequently true and the revo- 
jutionary intellectual’s “specific 
output” may be so flat and 
ineffective that it fails to create 
ideological weapons for the 
struggle, or anything else. 

Certain unspoken assumption 

seem to underlie Lajpat Rai’s 
analysis and are no doubt 
responsible for the effect it pro- 
duces. He visualises a situation 
of direct confrontation between 
the ideological forces of reaction 
and progress, the kind of crisis 
one may find in some Latin 
American countries today. This 
is indicated by his description of 
the anti-cultural activities of “the 
oligarchies”’, the implication that 
revolutionary work means 
“combat duties’ and “the 
guerrilla struggle,” and more than 
one reference to “the metropolis” 
(though no mention is made of 
the mountains which might be 
expected at this point). 
- The Latin American situation, 
however, is typical only of 
certain parts of Latin America 
‘itself, Guerrilla conditions might 
be reproduced elsewhere, as 
they have been in parts of Africa. 
This experience can hardly be 
generalised for the whole of the 
‘Third World’ with any profit. 

The revolutionary intellectual 
will have to work out his own 
forms of participation in a 

į country like India, for instance, 
' where the government does not 
: normally find it necessary to burn 
books or put universities under 
military occupation, or the 
political worker to take to arms 
and the mountains. The relative 
freedom of the intellectual here, 
the increased opportunities, not 
only for corruption but also for 
a certain amount of intellectually 
significant work, make for a more 
complex pattern than Lajpat Rai 
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takes noteof; and it is in this 
context that his eulogy on death 
must be questioned. 

Is it ever true that death is 
“the supreme possibility of serv- 
ing his country and his people” 
for arevolutionary? Possibly all 
that Lajpat Rai means is that the 
revolutionary meets his fate 
calmly and in the full knowledge 
that his cause is greater than his 
life. Thisis what Gabriel Peri 
and Julius Fuchik and countless 
others did, but one can hardly 
think of them as glorifying the 
fact of death. As Lajpat Rai 
acknowledges, there are many 
forms of participation in the 
movement of the masses, and 
to emphasise martyrdom as a 
“surpreme possibility? seems 
close to the terroristic ‘hero’ 
theory. In a speech made on 
October 18, 1967, a funeral ora- 
tion on Che Guevara, Fidel 
Castro stressed that “all that he 
represented while alive was worth 
more, incomparably more, than 
he probably thought”, and even 
referred to Che’s “complete dis- 
regard of danger” as his “Achil- 
les’ heel” (Information from Cuba, 
October 1967 p 23). 

The point is that any kind of 
dedicated service to a cause, in- 
cluding the prosaic, unheroic and 
non-violent forms, has its own 
importance from the point of 
view of the movement. A re- 
volutionary, intellectual or other- 
wise, does not cease to bea 
revolutionary simply because he 
finds himself in a situation 
where he does not have to hold 
a gun and may even never have to 
do so. His tasks are defined by the 
stage of the revolutionary move- 
ment and his place in that move- 
ment. European revolutionaries 
are no longer in the days of 
anti-fascist partisan warfare which 
partly helped to bring about 
“the security of the Wastern 
world”? of which Sumanta Bener- 
jee speaks (Mainstream May 4). 
They will now have to work out 
their own path of revolution in 
a situation of relative stability 
and it will be un-historical to 
demand methods which have no 
relevance for them. 

Sumanta Banerjee is Jess than 
fair to Soviet writers who have 
formally expressed themselves, 
and in forcible terms, on the 


_ yet itis permitted 


question of Vietnam. The state- 
ment adopted by the last Writers’ 
Congress in the USSR is an ex- 
ample. He seems to have over- 
looked the simple fact that citi- 
zens of a country whichis con- 
stantly and continuously sending 
material and arms aid to North 
Vietnam are not quite in the 
position of ‘rebel’ intellectuals 
like Russell or Sartre. It would 
probably be a sign of conformity 
in Soviet writers to speak out on 
Vietnam, though that has not 
stopped them. As for Yevtus- 
henko, he went to the USA on 
his own. All that the Soviet 
authorities did was to allow him 
to go, not as anybody’s spokes- 
man, Without going into the 
question of his activities in the 
USA, it might just be pointed 
out that while American methods 
in Vietnam are not very diffe- 
rent from Hitler’s, it is entirely 
unhistorical, in view of internal 
conditions, to compare the USA 
to “soil controlled by the Nazis.” 
While one can appreciate such 
expressions from sensitive Ameri- 
can intellectuals sickened by 
their government’s policies, they 
are hardly helpful for understand- 
ing a political situation. 

Most of Sumanta Banerjee’s 
article is about the intellectual’s 
problem of freedom, even while 
he is committed to a cause and 
wants to remain so. This is 
where a point of contact emerges 
with Sankhdher and even with 
Lajpat Rai. All three agree that 
the intellectual to some extent 
must always be a rebel. Even 
in a revolutionary society he 
must be a dissenter, a critic, a 
conscience-keeper. This pro- 
blem of freedom is indeed very 
important, and no-one under-” 
stood it better than Marx who, 
in a vivid passage, referred to the 
face of the spirit being forced to 
set “in the prescribed expression!” 

“Grey and more grey, that is 
the only authorized colour of 
freedom... .the sun of the spirit 
may break into ever so many 
different individuals and objects, 
to produce 
only one colour, the official 
colour.” (Marx and Engels on 
Literature and Art, New York. 
1947, p. 60). 

Marx was writing in the con- 
text of a capitalist society and its 
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censorship laws, but there is an 
essential truth in his condemna- 
tion that is valid for all societies. 
The rapid transition from the 
lower stage to Communism pro- 
per, assumed in orthodox Marxist 
thinking, failed to materialise in 
the USSR, together with the 
world revolution. The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat thus 
evolved as something very diffe- 
rent from the non-bureaucratic, 
essentially transitional form of 
state visualised in the writings of 
Engels or Lenin. While accepting 
what was perhaps historically 
inevitable, one may regret that 
history had to take this particular 
course. 

For intellectuals who accept 
and indeed welcome commitment 
to a revolutionary cause, there is 
something inconsistent in the 
insistence that one does not cease 
tobe arebel. Sankhdher puts 
it very clearly when he says: “If 
the natural role of an intellectual 
is a conscience-keeper, a critic and 
an interpreter, he should need no 
guidance even from the ideo- 
logues”. This is really the logical 


conclusion towards which one 
must goifone feels detachment 
to be just as necessary for one’s 
intellectual development as 
involvement. 

How canone be committed 
to the discipline of a cause, 
involving a process of social and 
collective activity, and remain 
free to take one’s own decisions 
on every question ? Is the ‘‘isola- 
tion from the masses” of which 
Sumanta Banerjee speaks com- 
patible with concept of responsi- 
bility in a country like ours where 
old and new forms of exploita- 
tion, together with feudal social 
obscurantism, hold the masses in 
a paralysing grip?—And how 
real is the freedom of the intel- 
lectual who isolates himself in 
this way? 

The real problem of conscience 
arises when an active participant 
in a movement has to accept 
expedient compromises and adjust- 
ments in short-term interests. 
Though this is not specifically the 
intellectual’s problem he is per- 
haps readier than others to feel 
its edge. Even so, itis doubtful 


in abstract terms. 


whether the truly responsible 
intellectual is tempted very often 
to run away from an involvement 
that is its own reward, and 
whether he even thinks very long 
about freedom and involvement 
No better 
description of an intellectual 
engaged in the daily struggle to 
change society can be found 
than the passage where Engels 
pays a tribute to the men of the 
Renaissance: 

“What is especially charac- 
teristic of them is that they: 
almost all live and pursue their ; 
activities in the midst of the con- 
temporary movements, in the 
practical struggle; they take 
sides and join in the fight, one by | 
speaking and writing, another 
with the sword, many with both. 
Hence the fulness and force of 
character that makes them com- 
plete men. Menof the stady are 
the exceptions—either persons of 
second or third rank or cautious 
philistines who donot want to, 
burn their fingers”. (Dialectic 
of Nature, Moscow, 1954, p. 31 
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Enzensberger’s Testament 


In the current discussion 


in Mainstream on the subject of 


Responsibility of the Intellectual, it may be worthwhile drawing 
attention to the recent action of one of the distinguished intellec- 


tuals of the West. 
post-war German poet. 


He was until recently, 


Hanz Magnus Enzensberger 
a fellow of the 


is a leading 


Center for Advanced Studies in Wesleyan University, USA. But 


he left America early this year: 
addressed to 


the President, Wesleyan 


his testament on this decision, 
University, is a 


powerful document showing how political developments affect an 
intellectual’s conscience and compel him to act. 


Mr Edwin D. Etherington, 
President, 

Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 


Dear Mr President 


I hereby ask you fo accept my 

resignation as a Fellow of the 
Center for Advanced Studies at 
Wesleyan University. At the 
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same time, I wish to thank you, 
as best J can, for the hospitality 
which you have shown me during 
my stay here. The very least I 
owe to you, to the faculty, and to 
the students is an account of my 
reasons for leaving Wesleyan. 

Tet me begin with a few ele- 
mentary considerations. I believe 
the class which rules the United 


States of America, and the govern- 
ment which implements its poli- 
cies, to be the most dangerous 
body of men on earth. In one 
way or another, and to a diffierent 
degree, this class is a threat to 
anybody who is not part of it. 
Itis waging an undeclared war 
against more than a billion 
people; its weapons range from 
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saturation bombing to the most . 


delicate techniques of persuation; 
its aim is to establish its political, 
economic, and military predomi- 
nance over every other power in 
the world. Its mortal enemy is 
revolutionary change. 

Many Americans are deeply 
troubled by the state of their 
nation. They reject the war which 
is being waged in their name 
against the people of Vietnam. 
They look for ways and means to 
end the latent civil war in the 
ghettos of American cities. But 
most of them still hold on to the 
idea that these crises are unfor- 
tunate accidents, due to faulty 
management and lack of under- 
standing: tragical errors on the 
part of an otherwise peaceful, 
sane, and well-intentioned world 
power. 

To this interpretation I cannot 
agree. The Vietnam war is not 
anisolated phenomenon. It is the 
most visible outcome and, at the 
same time; the bloodiest test case 
of a coherent international policy 
which_applies to five continents. 
The ruling class of the United 
States has taken sides in the arm- 
ed struggles of Guatemala and 
Indonesia, of Laos and Bolivia, 
of Korea and Colombia, of the 
Philippines and of Venezuela, of 
the Congo and of the Dominican 
Republic. This is not an exhaus- 
tive list. Many other countries 
are governed, with American 
support, by Oppression, corrup- 
tion and starvation. Nobody 
can feel safe and secure any more, 
‘not in Europe, and not even in 
the United States itself. 

There is nothing surprising 
and original about the simple 
truth I am stating here. I have 
no space to qualify and differen- 
tiate it in any scientific way. 
- Others, many of them American 
scholars like Baran and Horowitz. 
Huberman and Sweezy, Zinn and 
Chomsky, have done so at great 
length. From what I could 
gather here, the academic com- 
munity does not think much of 
their work. It has been called 
old-fashioned, boring, and rheto- 
rical; the outgrowth of a paranoid 
imagination or simply communist 


propaganda. These defense - 
mechanisms are part of the 
Western intellectual’s standard 


equipment. Since I have fre- 
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quently met with them, here, I 


take the liberty of examining 
them more cosely. 

The first argument is really a 
matter of semantics. Our society 
has seen fit to be permissive about 
the old taboos of language. No- 
body is shocked any more by the 
ancient and indispensable four- 
letter-words. At the same time, 
anew crop of words has been 
banished, by common consent, 
from polite society: words like 
exploitation and imperialism. They 
have acquired a touch of obsce- 
nity. Political scientists have 
taken to paraphrases and circum- 
locution which sound like the 
neurotic euphemisms of the 
Victorians. Some sociologists 
have gone so far as to deny the 
very existence of a ruling class. 
Obviously, it is easier to abolish 
the word exploitation than the 
thing it designates; but then, to 
do away with the term is not to 
do away with the problem. 

A second defense device is 
using psychology as a shield. I 
have been told that itis sick and 
paranoid to conceive of a powerful 
set of people who are a danger to 
the rest of the world. This 
amounts to saying that instead of 
listening to his arguments it is 
better to watch the patient. Now 
it is not an easy thing to defend 
yourself against amateur psychia- 
trists. I shall limit myself to a 
few essential points. I do not 
imagine a conspiracy, since there 
is no need for such a thing. A 
social class, and especially a 
ruling class, is not held together 
by secret bonds, but by common 
and glaringly evident. self-interest. 
I do not fabricate monsters. 
Everybody knows that bank pre- 
sidents, generals, and military 
industrialists do not look like 
comic-strip demons: they are 
well-mannered, nice gentlemen, 
possibly lovers of chamber music 
with a philanthropic bent of 
mind. There was no lack of such 
kind people even in the Germany 
of the Thirties. Their moral 
insanity does not derive from 
their individual character, but 
from their social function. 

Finally, there is a political 
defense mechanism operating with 
the assertion that all of the things 
which I submit are just commu- 
nist propaganda. I have no 


reason to fear this time-honored 
indictment. . It is inaccurate, 
vague, and irrational. First of 
all, the word Communism, used as 
a singular, has become rather 
meaningless. It covers a wide 
variety of conflicting ideas; some 
of them are even mutually exclu- 
sive. Furthermore, my opinion 
of American foreign policy is 
shared by Greek liberals and Latin 
American archbishops, by Nor- 
wegian peasants and French 
industrialists; people who are not 
generally thought of as being in 
the vanguard of “Communism.” 

The fact is that most Ameri- 
cans have no idea of what they 
and their country look like to the 
outside world. I have seen the 
glance that follows them: tourists 
in the streets of Mexico, soldiers 
on leave in Far Eastern cities, 
businessmen in Italy or Sweden. 
The same glance is cast on your 
embassies, your destroyers, your 
billboards all over the world. It 
is a terrible look, because it 
makes no distinctions and no 
allowances. I will tell you why 
I recognize this look. It is be- 
cause I am a German. Itis be- 
cause I have felt it on myself. 

If you try to analyze it, you 
will find a blend of distrust and 
resentment, fear and envy, con- 
tempt and outright hate. It hits 
your President, for whom there 
is hardly any capital left in the 
world where he can show his face 
is public; but it also hits the kind 
old lady across the aisle on the 
fight from Delhi to Benares. It 
is an indiscriminate, a manichaean 
look. I do not like it. Ido not 
share your President’s belief in 
collective graft and in collective 
guilt. “Don’t forget,” he told his 
soldiers in Korea, “there are only 
200 million of us in the world of 
three billion. They want what 
we've got, and were not going 
to give it to them.” Now it is 
perfectly true that weall take 
some share in the pillage of the 
Third World. Economists like 
Dobb and Bettelheim, Jalee and 
Robinson have shown ample 
evidence for the contention that 
the poor countries, which we are 
underdeveloping, subsidize our 
economies. But surely Mr John- 
son is overstating his case when 
he implies that the American 
people are but a single, solid cor- 
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porate giant fighting for its loot. 
There is more to admire in 
America than meets Mr Johnson’s 
eye. I find little in Europe that 
could compare with the fight 
put up by people in SNCC, SDS, 
and in Resist. And I may add 
thatI resent the air of moral 


superiority which many Europe- . 


ans nowaday affect with respect 
to the United States. They seem 
to regard it as a personal merit 
that their own empires have been 
shattered. This, of course, is 
hypocritical nonsense. 

However, there is such a thing 


as a political responsibility for. 


what your own country is doing 
to the rest of the world, as the 
Germans found out to their 
cost after both World Wars. In 
more than one way, the state of 
-your Union reminds me of my 
own country’s state in the middle 
Thirties. Before you reject this 
comparison, I ask you to reflect 
that nobody had heard or thou- 
ght of gas chambers at that time; 
that respectable statesmen visited 
Berlin and shook hands with the 
Chancellor of the Reich; and 
that most people refused to be- 
lieve that Germany had set out 


to dominate the world. Of course, ` 


everybody could see that there 
was a lot of racial discrimination 
and persecution going on; the 
armament budget went up at an 
alarming rate; and there was a 
growing involvement inthe war 
against the Spanish revolution. 
But here my analogy breaks 
down. For not only do our pre- 
sent masters wield a destructive 
power of which the Nazis could 
never dream; they have also 
reached a degree of subtlety and 
sophistication unheard of in the 
crude old days. Verbal opposi- 
tion is today in danger of becom- 
ing a harmless spectator sport, 
licensed, well-regulated and, up 
-toa point, even encouraged by 
the powerful. The universities 
have become a favorite play- 
ground for this ambiguous game. 
Of course, only a dogmatic of the 
most adominable sort could ar- 
gue that censorship and open re- 
pression would be preferable to 
the precarious and deceptive free- 
dom which we are now enjoying. 
But, on the other hand, only a 
fool can ignore that this very 
freedom Has created new alibis, 
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and dilemmas for those who 
oppose the system. It took me 
three months to discover that the 
advantages which you gave- me 
would end up by disarming me; 
that in accepting your invitation 
and your grant, I had lost my 
credibility; and that the mere 
fact ofmy being here on these 
terms would devalue whatever I 
might have to say. “To judge 
an intellectual it Is not enough 
to examine his ideas: itis the 
relation between his ideas and 
his acts which counts.” This piece 
of advice, offered by Regis Deb- 
ray, has some bearing on my 
present situation. To make it 
clear that I mean what I say, I 
have to put an end to it. 

Jt is a necessary, but hardly 
a sufficient, thing to do. For it 
is one thing to study imperialism 
in comfort, and quite another 
thing to confrontit where it shows 
a less benevolent face. I have 
just returned from a trip to Cuba, 
I saw the agents of the CIA in 
the airport of Mexico City taking 
pictures of every passenger leaving 
for Havana; I saw the silhouettes 
of American warships off the 
Cuban coast; I saw the traces of 
the American invasion at the 
Bay of Pigs; I saw the heritage 


of an imperialist economy and 
the scars it left on the body and 
onthe mind ofa small country; 
I saw the daily siege which forces 
the Cubans to import every 
single spoon they use from 
Czechoslovakia and every single 
gallon of gasoline from the Soviet 
Union, because the United States 
has been trying for seven years 
to starve them into surrender. 

Ihave made up my mind to 
goto Cubaand to work there 
for a substantial period of time.. 
This is hardly a` sacrifice on my 
part; [just feel that I can learn 
more from the Cuban people and 
be of greater use to them than I. 
could ever be to the students of 
Wesleyan University. 

This letter is a meagre way of 
thanking you for your hospitality, 
and I very much regret that it is 
all I have to offer in return for 
three peaceful months. T realize, 
of course, that my case is, by it- 
self, of no importance or interest 
to the outside world. However, 
the questions which it raises do 
not concern me alone. Let me 
therefore try to answer them, as 
best I can, in public. 

Yours faithfully, 
Hans Magnus Enzensberger. 
January 31, 1968 
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STOCKHOLM SPIRIT 


activities, of liaison between 
different peace organisations. 


We go forward to the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the World 
Council of Peace with this spirit 
as our guiding line. The value of 
unity and cooperation of the 
peace organisations and forces 
has been strikingly demonstrated 
through the victories of the 
Vietnam movement. There is no 
other answer to the increased 
aggressiveness of the forces of 
war than the intensification of 
peace actions and their unification 
and coordination. 


Yes, it is a changed world 
peace movement which goes 
forward to the twentieth anniver- 
sary next year. The -anniversary 
will be an occasion for a reaffir- 
mation of our privileges and a 


(Continued from Page 31) 


reassessment of our tasks and 


programme in the light of the . 


international developments. Unity 
will be the keynote of the twen- 
tieth anniversary celebrations. 
The days of narrow organi- 
sational sectarianism have been 
left behind—dumped deep in the 
refuse-bins of history. . 

A new World Council of 
Peace has been born—a truly 
universal movement, with equal 
active participation from all over 
he world; a movement which 
has the closest links with all 
other movements for peace, 
disarmament and national 
dependence; a movement which 
works simultaneously against all 
attacks of the imperialist forces; 
a movement which initiates and 
supports the most various forms 
of action. 
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For What Purpose? 


Social Factors in the Birth and Growth of the Indian National 
Congress Movement by R.P. Dua (S. Chand & Co., Delhi, 


1967. pp. xii+-163.) Rs. 15.00. 


FTER wading through this mire 
it is neither necessary nor 
possible to avoid being angry 
with the author and the publisher 
for bringing out an unmitigated 


series of irrelevance. But for the 
appearance in recent years of 
similar trash on the Indian 


national movement, it would have 
been prudent to let it alone. The 
growth of pseudo-and anti- 
scholarship, however, makes it 
imperative to nip this ominous 
phenomenon while it is nascent. 

To expose at length the 
fallacies, errors—of the subject 
as well as of language, and mis- 
statements which constitute Sri 
Dua’s monograph would be to 
attach to it an importance that 
it does not deserve. It should 
suffice to produce a few samples. 

The author pontifically pro- 
claims that social legislation 
encouraged Indians to demand 
political reform; and adds that 
‘the Indian movement, by and 
large, remained under the gui- 
dance of those with social rather 
than political bias’. To any man 
who cares to analyse facts closely 
and critically this would seem an 
untenable thesis. But one does 
not have to go far to discover the 
two sources from which emanate 
such misconceptions. One is the 
author’s palpable ignorance of 
the details of contemporary 
history. For instance, while 
referring to reformers, he men- 
tions three mnames—Roychand 
Premchand, Bal Gangadhar 
Shastri and Gopal Row. How 
can you expect a man to know 
about and pass judgment on 
persons when he does not even 
know their correct names? The 
other factor which leads Sri Dua 
astray is his failure to compre- 
hend the meaning’ of political in 
the context of Indian history 
before independence. After giving 
alist of forty-eight resolutions 
passed by the Indian National 
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‘ly forgotten that most 


Congress, he concludes that the 
majority of these were ofa non- 
political nature. To state that 
resolutions relating to simul- 
taneous civil service examination 
in England and India, equitable 


apportionment of military 
expenditure between the two 
countries, separation of the 
judiciary from the executive, 


reduction of the ‘Home Charges’ 
and the military expenditure were 
non-political in content is to 
betray an utter incapacity to 
study the history of Indian 
nationalism. 

In any case this list does not 
show how the Congress was 
interested in social reforms. Nor 
does the list of social legislation 
given by the author establish any 
relationship between the Congress 
and social reform. This was done 
by the British Indian government 
and the Indian National Congress 
had held scrupulously aloof. The 
various relevant and irrelevant 
extracts from the Congress 
presidential addresses also prove 
nothing. Because if anything can 
be used to show the solicitude of 
the Congress as a body, for social 
reform, it is the resolutions 
passed by it and not the stray 
references gleaned avidly by the 
author from speeches delivered 
by individuals. No Congressman, 
howsoever important, could speak 
for the entire Congress. Not 
even Gandhi. While Sri Dua 
has repeated at length the fami- 
liar story of Gandhi’s work for 
the uplift of the untouchables and 
Indian women, he has convenient- 
of the 
great leader’s social reconstruc- 
tion work was done from outside 
the Congress. 

Even otherwise the author is 
misinformed and devoid of any 
historical sense. He puts the 
cart before the horse when he 
asserts that a “signal contribution 
of the National Congress was an 


impetus to the growth of the 
middle class’. It was the growth 
of the middle class inter alia, 
which gave birth to the political 
activity which found fruition 
in the Indian National Congress. 
To argue vice versa is to confuse 
between cause ard effect. 

For a man who claims to have 
madea special study of social 
reforms and social legislation, it is 
indeed amazing to find him misin- 
formed about the famous Age of 
Consent Act. The book also 
suffers from another serious 
drawback. If Indians decide to 
write in English they must at 
least acquire a working know- 
ledge of the language; especially 
the students of history because 
history is half literature. The 
language employed by Sri Dua is 
irritatingly clumsy and makes 
the expression of his confused 
ideas only more confusing. 
Punctuation as used by him 
does not provide but prevents 
clarity. Here is an example: 

“The Congress, too, concen- 
trated, more and more, in bring- 
ing to light, the political aspect 
of, what was called, administra- 
tive bighhandedness and lacunae, 
through which the people’s 
sufferings were aggravated, and 
charged the Rule with general 
indifference to and lack of con- 
fidence of (sic) in, even the elite. 
(The last provided a fundamental 
cause of antagonism. )” 

He also writes ‘socio- (re- 
ligious)’, ‘Modernization (uplifty’, 
‘a (infact the! and a host of 
similar combinations making the 
brackets ubiquitous in the book. 

Besides matters pertaining to 
punctuation, one also comes 
across expressions like ‘the mer- 
chant class had not .. . conceived 
itself with politics’. 

The author is a teacher ina 
Delhi college. If this is the 
standard of English at the 
teachers’ level shall we not pause 
to ponder the consequences of 
retaining English as a medium of 
instruction? The history that is 
being taught in some of our 
institutions, should bea matter 
of grave concern. The book 
under review has precious little to 
offer except the moral that there 
is no substitute for intelligence, 
and diligent scholarship. 

S.C, 
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STUDENT UNREST (Continued from Page 16) 


the joint family of satyagrah deve- 
loped by Mahatma Gandhi. They 
have been perfected, although 
there will always remain room 
for innovation and we are great 
innovators of such tools! They 
have also-been accepted by both 
the parties. Thus the politician 
has become the Guru of students 
by the default of parents and tea- 
chers. The students, like Eklavya, 
have accepted the politician as 
their Guru. 


Western Influence 


After all he has to accept 
some one as his Guru if he has 
any desire for knowledge. For 
learning, of course, comes to tea- 
chers and the difference between 
knowledge and learning is too 
obvious to be explained. 

The Students?’ Unions are 
necessary for training students for 
democracy and we must have 
democracy. Democracy is good, 
because everything which is Wes- 
tern is good. English is good. 
Drain pipe trousers are good and 
Western women are good, because 


they wear good Western mini-. 


skirts. We must imitate every- 
thing Western. We must have 
all these things. If the women 
in India refuse to wear mini- 
skirts, they should be forced to 
wear at least mini-saris, because 
we have to emancipate them, 
All right, so we have democracy 
and for sustaining it in the poli- 
tical system all other institutions 
must be democratised. No sensi- 
ble person would object to this 
so long as he is not interested in 
getting himself condemned as 
heretic. But one should have 
known that democracy is as 
innocent as Shiva who gave a 
boon to Bhasmasur to destory 
anything by just stretching his 
hand over it. Democracy in 
India has sanctified these tools 
of conflict resolution to destroy 
all conflicts and now the tools 
are trying to stretch their hands 
over democracy itself. And we 
are asked to play the role of 
Vishnu to save democracy, 
because ‘student unrest’ is dan- 
gerous to democracy which 
means dangerous to the politicians 
in power. Are we competent to 
play, this role? I think not, 
because we are trained to train 
. people and not to dance ourselves. 
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It matters little, if once in a while 
one dances to the tune of authori- 
ties. Then, who can? The answer 
to all such questions is the politi- 
cian. Wemay be able to train 
him to dance like Vishnu to save 
democracy and ultimately him- 
self. But is he willing? Today 
he is engrossed in playing with 
Lakshmi. 

Neither the parents nor the 
teachers nor the politicians are 
interested in playing their expec- 
ted roles towards this by-product 
of society. So we are left with 
ourselves. But don’t get dishear- 
tened there is a ray of hope 
provided by Smelser who says 
that social differentiation and 
social disturbances are inevitable 
consequences vf modernisation. 
Student unrest is a social disturb- 
ance. The redeeming feature in 
his analysis is the process of 
integration of differentiated parts, 
which is also one of the conse- 
quences of modernisation. Thre- 
fore sooner or later integration 
of differentiated parts will take 
place. Student unrest is only 
transitory. Don’t look at student 
unrest as a danger; it is only a 
minor cost we have to pay to 
have progress and modernisation. 
Then the heaven will dawn and 
everything will be peaceful. The 
world should be grateful to 
sociologists for cheering it up. 


Process of Modernisation 


However I do not agree with 
Smelser’s analysis, I submit that 
there has always been a lag 
between social differentiation and 
integration of differentiated parts 
and this lag is increasing at a fast 
rate because social differentia- 
tion is proceeding at such a rate 
that no human ingenuity can 
succeed in devising adequate 
social mechanisms for integration 
at that pace and in such a short 
time. And therefore we have to 
learn to live with social distur- 
bances and therefore with student 
unrest, because we cannot reverse 
the process of modernisation. 

Within this frame of powerful 
force of modernisation and con- 
sequent increasing lag between 
social differentiation and integra- 
tion we have to find some solutions 
to the problem of student unrest, 
however limited its success be. 
These solutions, in my view, 


have to centre around Students’ 
Unions and tools of conflict 
resolution within the campuses. 

In my view the function of a 
student organisation should be 
to provide opportunities for 
developing constructve leader- 
ship. Therefore the func- 
tions of Students’ -Unions 
have to be oriented to construc- 
tive activities like games, sports, 
music, drama, debate in which 
most of the students should 
be involved. The teachers have 
to play a more active role in 
guiding the functions of Students’ 
Unions. If competition in 
these constructive activities guided 
by teachers is encouraged, I am 
sure, the educational institutions 
shall be able to develop construc- 
tive and non-agitational leader- 
ship among students. The in- 
volvement of teachersin Students’ 
Unions will help evolve a new 
definition of social situation, 
because the social distance 
between the authorities and 
students will thus be bridged. 
With a new orientation in the 
functions of Students’ Unions 
and with increasing involvement 
of teachers, the Students’ Union 
can become useful institution 
for the integration of vari- 
Ous functions of an educatio- 
nal institution. Besides, the 
students have to be involved in 
such decision-making as affect 
them directly and vitally. If 
there are conflicts or misunder- 
standings between the authorities 
and students they should be 
discussed around a table in 
which the representatives 
of parents should also par- 
ticipate. The existing tools 
of conflict resolution have to be 
gradually discarded. This will go 
a long way to protect our nascent 
democracy as well. Moreover 
the students should be discoura- 
ged from participating in any 
political movement. They have 
to be taught their expected role 
that they are expected to analyse 
and understand social problems 
and not to participate in political 
actions. Even at the cost of 
their displeasure we have to disci- 
pline them. And last but not. 
least important is that the politi- 
cian should not be disturbed in 
his play with Lakshmi by inviting 
him to the campus. 
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PLAYING WITH FIRE 


HE Cabinet’s decisionto defer once again any 
final decision on the Assam reorganisation plan 
is not so much anindex of a vacant mind as of very 
high-level group politics at the Centre. 
Although Sri Morarji Desai’s objections to cer- 
_ tain features of the plan—particularly the vesting of 
” responsibility for law-and order in the autonomous 
administration—were known for quite sometime, he 
did not make this an issue until the eleventh hour. 
The vehemence with which he is reported to have 
registered his 
Cabinet meetings last week, makes it clear that he, 
along with Dr Ram Subhag Singh, would like to 
exercise a virtual veto on the plan itself. For, if the 
charge of law and order in their own area is denied 
to the representatives of the hill people, the scuttling 
of the reorganisation proposal can be taken for 
granted. 
From all indications, it is clear that Sri Desai has 


cliosen to take this obstinate position at this crucial - 


juncture mainly with an eye to winning kudos from 
the Assam Congress, which by persistent political 
barracking has so far succeeded in preventing any 
serious move on the part of the Centre to satisfy the 
hill people. Sri Chaliha’s original attachment to 
Sri Desai is well known, and there is little doubt 
that Sri Chaliha’s opposition to the reorganisation 
plan is inspired mainly by the anxiety to play to the 
Assam gallery. In his turn, Sri Fakhruddin Ahmed 
also has to. put up a show of stern opposition to the 
plan, lest he and his group be hounded out of Assam 
politics by their rivals; hence the uncomfortable 
situation in which Sri Ahmed finds himself in the 
company of Sri Desai, ranged against the Prime 
Minister. 

With Sri Morarji Desai working up a storm 
against the Prime Minister over the Assam question, 
there is nothing to show that Sri Chavan is pre- 
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objection “at the latest series of 


pared to fight for the reorganisation plan, the 
responsibility for which to a large measure has to 
rest with the Union Home Ministry. Normally, 
such a case of reorganisation of a State set-up is 
regarded as the almost exclusive responsibility of the 
Union Home Minister; much of the burden of the 
States Reorganisation Committee Report was borne 
by late Pandit Pant. In the present case, Sri Chavan’s 
direct involvement in the announcement of January 
13, 1967, can hardly be overlooked. 

_ While such group manoeuvres stall speedy deci- 
sion at the Centre, time is running outin Assam. 
For months past, warning signals about the explosive 
situation have been coming from Assam, The 
seriousness of the crisis brewing there has not been 
denied, and yet things have been allowed to drift 
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with amazing complacency. It is in this background 
- of fast developing crisisin Assam that one has to 
gauge the enormity of Sri Desai’s opposition to the 
reorganisation plan. 

The hill people, after along wait of more than 
ten years, have agreed to the proposed autonomous 
set-up envisaged in the federal plan. If now there is 
a slide-back from the plan to pamper to the paro- 
chial jingoism of the Assam Valley people—just 
because Sri Desai and his group at the Centre have 
joined hands with them—then there will be no 
escaping large-scale upheavals in the hills. In other 
words, delay over the federal plan or its dilution will 
be the surest way to bring about halfa dozen Mizo- 
type revolts in the strategically sensitive north-east, 

It is now generally admitted in responsible quar- 
ters that the lack of a generous approach in good 
time was largely responsible for the almost irremedi- 
able situation in which the Government finds itself 
today in dealing with the Nagas and the Mizos, 
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And in both cases it was the narrow chauvinist 
outlook of the Assam valley people—who have 
wielded greater political pressure in New Delhi— 
that blighted all chances of an amicable settlement 
with the hill people at the initial stage of their 
unrest, 3 

This time, too, the danger of repeating the same 
fatal mistake is evident. It is the task of every 
political party interested in maintaining the integrity 
of this country to come forward boldly, demanding 
a statesmanlike approach, in support of the reorga- 


nisation plan, which still hasa chance of satisfying ` 


the aspirations ofthe hill people while securing the 
genuine interests of the people in the Valley. This 
is a national issue demanding a national approach. 
If there are recalcitrant elements either in Assam or 
at the Centre, it is time to brand them as harming 
the nation’s interests and undermining the country’s 
integrity. The luxury of playing with fire must be 
given up. 


PLANNING: ILLUSION AND REALITY 


T# ritualis over. Without -under- - 


taking any commitment and 
without laying down any policy 
direction, the National Develop- 
ment Council has given green 
signal to the Planning Commission 
to go ahead with the formulation 
of the Fourth Five Year Plan. 
The supreme policy-making 
council only approved the broad 
premise of about five per cent rate 
of growth in agriculture during 
the Fourth Plan. On all other 
issues it has kept the country 
guessing as to what it wants. 
More by inference than by any 
clear-cut direction, the Planning 
Commission believes, that its 
approach paper has been 
approved. 

The five per cent rate of growth 


is a mantaram which had been 
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. wine in a new bottle. 


recited perhaps for the umpteenth 
time by the NDC and the Plan- 
ning Commission. There is 
nothing new in it. Yet, the 
Commission believes it has 
réceived the necessary sanction 
from the NDC to proceed with 
the formulation of the Fourth 
Plan. 

The Commission sought from 
the NDC the guide lines. But 
where are the guide lines? They 
are supposed to be somewhere in 
the Approach Paper. But on 
looking at the Approach Paper 
what we find is that it is the old 
Again, the 
Plan hinges on such figures as 
those of growth rate and 
resources. It assumes that “for a 
five per cent rate of growth, the 
average rate of domestic savings 


will have to be stepped up from 
the current level of about eight per 
cent to around 12 per cent. In 
the public sector, this would imply 
additional resource mobilisation 
to the extent of about Rs 200 
crores during each year of the 
Fourth Plan. A rate of growth 
of six per cent would call for 
greater effort and involve mobili- 
sation of additional resources to 
the extent of Rs 250 crores to 
Rs 300 crores per year by the 
Centre and the States.” 

We had had énough of figure- 
mongering in the past. But that 
did not take us anywhere. Why? 
The best reply to that was provi- 
ded by Dr D.R. Gadgil himself. 
before he joined the Commission, 
In his paper on Indian Planning 
in December 1966, Prof. Gadgil 
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said: “The pushing on with’ a 
large Plan regardless of appro- 
priate policy is also in part due to 
the influence of fiscal or perspec- 
tive planners who appear to 
believe that once a given capital 
investment is achieved, the eco- 
nomy will automatically function 
satisfactorily. While insisting on 
a certain rate of growth they 
appear oblivious of the fact that 
instability which follows on the 
lack of direction and regulation 
- will itself make growth difficult 
whatever may be the apparent 
capital investment.” 

Yet, Prof. Gadgil could not get 
out of the clutches of the 
perspective planners. In the 
Approach Paper only figures came 
to the fore and policy issues 
were either ignored or relegated to 
the background. With such an 
approach, perhaps nothing better 
could have been expected from 
the NDC as the discussion 
degenerated into the same old rut 
of five and six per cent. The 
Commission did make a half- 
hearted attempt to pose issues of 
domestic resources, self-reliance, 
stability, operation of mixed 
economy and inequalities. But 
they were not taken note of either 
by the NDC or economic com- 
mentators. It was but natural 
because the Commission touched 
on all these issues in a most 
casual manner. 

Take for instance the problem 
of domestic resources. They have 
become the primary constraint for 
stepping up the developmental 


programme, The paradox of the 
situation is that while national 
income has grown, resources 


available for development have 
not gone up. This has been 
highlighted by the experience of 
the last year as well as by the 
outlook for this year. How to 
raise the resources of the Plan— 


that is the central issue, But let 
us see how this crucial question 
has been dealt with by the 
Approach Paper. All that it says 
is “The instrument to be employed 
to raise these additional resources 
will include loans, profits of 
public enterprises through better 
performance and price adjust- 
ments, a more effective drive in 
the field of small savings, parti- 
cularly in therural areas and also 
taking recourse to additional 
taxation. Thekind of measures 
required in all these fields will 
have to be carefully worked out 
to ensure that resources mobili- 
sation of this order is practicable 
and acceptable.” 

Significantly, additional taxa- 
tion in the understanding of the 
Planning Commission is the least 
important means of raising 
additional resources. Thus, the 
Commission had already prepared 
the ground for the retreat. When 
the Chief Ministers and the 
Deputy Prime Minister reiterated 
that saturation point had been 
reached in the direct taxation, the 
Commission did not have the guts 
to challenge this premise. 

Similarly, on the question of 
self-reliance it got away with a 
meaningless statement “to reduce 
foreign aid (inclusive of food aid) 
net of interest and loan repayment 
to about half the present level by 
the last year of the Fourth Plan.” 
If this position is accepted, the 
country would require more 
foreign aid than it is getting at 
present. The gross non-food aid 
would increase from the projected 
Rs 844 crores this year to about 
Rs 1,050 crores at the end of the 
Fourth Plan. Still the country 
is made to believe that it will be 
moving towards self-reliance. The 
only good point in this section is 
the reiteration of an earlier Cabi- 
net decision to eliminate PL-480 


imports within three years. 

The dependence on foreign 
aid could be even more than 
envisaged, as the Planning Com- 
mission has doubts about realis- 
ing its own targets of seven per 
cent of annual] increase in export 
earnings. Moreover, it has not 
laid down any ceiling on imports. 

The Approach Paper begins 
with the catch-word of “Growth 
with Stability”. But in the 
Commission’s dictionary, ‘“stabi- 
lity means only price stability.” 
What is more, the Commission 
believes that the price stability 
could be achieved by buffer stocks 
alone. This is the height of over- 
simplification. It completely 
ignores the other factors influenc- 
ing the price line. For instance, 
Dr Gadgil himself in his paper, 
quoted earlier, had pointe out 
that liberal supply of black money 
in the money market abetted 
speculation and trading activities 
at the cost of productive activities 
thus pushing up the prices 
further. He then lamented that 
nothing in the then draft outline 
of the Fourth Plan or in the 
pronouncements of the Govern- 
ment or Reserve Bank officials 
indicated that any policy solution 
to this basic dilemma was avail- 
able. Unfortunately the Approach 
Paper is no better than the Draft 
Outline in this respect. 

Apart from the price rise, 
instability is generated by growing 
inequalities in income and regions, 
But on both these issues the 
Planning Commission had done 
nothing more than making some 
superficial references. ‘Its refer- 
ence to land reforms which is the 
only way of narrowing disparities 
in rural India is perhaps the 
vaguest ever made in any Plan 
document. Similarly, it has dealt 
shabbily with the problem of 
régional disparity. The regional 
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disparities are reflected in per 
capita income and growing 
- wnemployment. An idea of the 
disparity-could be had from the 
fact that the per capita income in 
Bihar is only one-fourth of that 
in Delhi. Similarly, even. though 
Kerala accounts for 3:86 per cent 
of the country’s total population, 
- the registered unemployment in 
the State is 9.2 per cent of the 
total registered unemployed in 
India. 
per cent of the population in 
West Bengal, the registered un- 
employment figure is 13.9 percent. 
Tn recent years a shift has been 
taking place in the balance 
between public and the private 
sectors in favour of the latter, 
The resources available for the 
public sector have been conti- 
nuously eroding for the last four 
years. The 
future is not better. For instance, 
the outlay for 1968-69 public 
sector Plan is estimated at Rs 
2,350 crores. But this includes 
Rs 400 crores of current outlays 
which: would become non-plan 
expenditure in 1969-70), Rs 400 
crores of deficit financing and 
“Rs 200 crores of counterpart PL- 
480 funds. If we assume that 
the food imports would be reduced 
_to. half next year, the PL-480 
support to the Plan may not 
exceed Rs 100 crores. In other 
words, as much as. Rs 900 crores 
would have to be found to make 
1969-70 Plan of the level of 1968- 
69 Plan, Evenif massive deficit 
is resorted to next year, it looks 
very difficult whether this year’s 
plan size could be maintained 
next year. 2 
This would necessarily result 
in a stunted role for the public 
sector. Prof. Gadgil himself fore- 
sees that in the sphere of econo- 
mic activities the resources in the 
public sector would be available 
only for undertaking special pro- 
grammes of infra-structure devye- 
lopment and conservation of natu- 
ral resources. But the Approach 
Paper does not underline this 
disquieting trend even though 
it has a chapter on operation of 
mixed economy. Š 
On the problem on concentra- 
tion also; it puts forward. a 
curious thesis. It wants to acce- 
lerate the process of de-licensing 
of the industry on the assumption 
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Similarly, against 8.03 . 


outlook for the . 


that. “to the extent entry is made 


‘free and competition increases, 


concentration and monopoly may 
decrease.” The concept of free 
entry and competition is the other 
word of laissez faire. Free entry 
will only encourage the big fish 
to swallow the small fish. It is 
true that the licensing system did 
not prove very effective to prevent 
this process. But instead of making 
this licensing system foolproof, 
the Planning Commission wants 
to throw away the baby along 
with the bath water. 

Let us recount what Dr Gad- 
gil himself had said about the 


causes of the crisis in Indian . 


planning, before joining the com- 
mission, He said that the econo- 
mic ills flowed out of absence of 
‘any effective regularity frame. 
As a result both growth and sta- 
bility were undermined. Among 
many basic elements of the frame- 
work are the income policies and 
the fiscal measures. A correct 
income policy would reduce 
inequalities and increase savings. 


` The whole approach of personal 


income taxation has been to, give 
incentive for saving in the private 
sector. But ` in practice these 
savings do not fructify and while 
a big dent is made into the 
overall savings, inequalities incre- 
ase further. So far as fiscal 
measures are concerned, they 
have failed to be-an instrument 
of economic policy to restrain 
consumption and promote 
equality. 

All this is happening, as Dr 
Gagil himself has pointed out, be- 
cause, in Dr Gadgil’s own words, 
“the present shape and direction 
of economic policy in India are 
largely the result of influence of 
vested interests,” 

The problem Number One of 
Indian Planning is to -restrain 
consumption and increase savings. 
This could be done through a 
proper income policy and fiscal 


measures. For both these poli- 


cies it is the Centre which 
is largely responsible. But 
the Planning Commission under 
the leadership of Dr ,Gadgil has 
preferred to keep quiet on these 
crucial issues inthe Approach 
Paper. When the trends‘in income 
policy and fiscal measures which 
Dr Gadgil earlier felt injurious, 
were carried forward in the latest 
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budget as eviden ced by the aboli- 
tion of annuity deposits the 
learned professor did not mutter 
aword of protest. 

The commission seems to be 
always holding an apology for 
the Centre. Instead of acting as 
a bridge between the Centre and 
the States, which is very essential 
in the changed political context, 
the Commission tries to turn 
every NDC meeting into a Plan 
lesson-class for the States. 

In its anxiety to keep on the 
right side of the Centre parti- 
cularly of Sri Morarji Desai, it 
had not confronted the NDC 
with the hard choices needed to 
pull the economy out of the rut. 
Instead, it has offered softer 
alternatives. 

Obviously if softer alternatives 
could deliver the goods there is 
no point in opting for the harder 
course. But can the softer alter- 
natives proposed by the Com- 
-mission save the present situa- ` 
tion? Can taxes and forced 
savings be substituted by small 
Savings, rural debentures, loans, . 
etc? Can inequality be reduced 
without proper fiscal and income 
policies ? Can concentration of 
_wealth be prevented without 
Ne toolsof licensing credit 
etc 

The real hard choice before 
the country is that growth and 
stability cannot be ensured with-. 
out breaking the influence of 
vested interests in shaping eco- 
nomic policy. When this issue 
was concretely posed at the 
NDC by Sri E.M.S. Namboo- 
diripad and Dr V.K.R.V. Rao. 
Dr Gadgil said it was a political 
issue. Yesitisa political issue. 
But if political issues stand in the 
way of economic recovery, who 
isto tackle these issues ? The. 
NDC ina way is the highest 
economic body with political 
authority in the country. But 
the Planning Commission did 
not pose both these issues. 
squarely either before Union 
Cabinet or the NDC. It would only 
be deceiving itself and the nation 
if it believes that pions policy 
platitudes would do where tougher _ 
decisions are needed. Let the Piann. 
ing Commission act as an honest 
and forthright mentor, uninhi- 
bited by fear ar favour. 

May 20 Economist 
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Critique of Planning Commission’s Approach 
E. M. S. NAMBOODIRIPAD 


At the meeting of the National Development Council held in 
New Delhi on May 17-18, 1968, Kerala Chief Minister, Sri 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad, circulated a note to the members on the 
Planning Commission’s document on Approach to the Fourth 
Five Year Plan. Following is the text of Sri Namboodiripad’s 
note: it will be serialised in this and subsequent issues of Main- 


stream. 


1 their document on “Approach to the Fourth 
+ Five Year Plan” the Planning Commission has 
suggested an over-all rate of growth of national 
income in India during the Fourth Five Year Plan of 
5-6 per cent per annum (compound). This involves 
a 5 per cent rate of growth in the Agricultural Sector 
and a growth rate of 8-10 per cent per annum in the 
Industrial Sector. The Planning Commission has 
also set forth; as the main objectives of the Fourth 
Plan, “Growth with stability” and “Self-reliance as 
speedily as possible” by reducing foreign aid (net of 
interest and loan payment) to about half the present 
level by the end of the Fourth Plan. This also imp- 
lies that all imports of foodgrains under concessional 
terms such as foodgrains imports ‘under PL 480 
should cease within the next three years. Further, to 
ensure self-reliance and the desired rate of growth of 
national income, it is proposed that there should be a 
concerted programme of import substitution and 
increase in exports by about 7 per cent per annum 
and mobilisation of additional domestic resources by 
the public sector to the extent of Rs 200 to Rs 300 
crores every year of the Fourth Plan. 

1.2 “Approach to the Fourth Five Year Plan” 
is a disappointing document inasmuch as it repeats 
the same old platitudes, peripheral policy- issues and 
general statements of Plan objectives without taking 
adequate note of the objective realities. The emerg- 
ing Indian economic situation, the continued crisis in 
all the major sectors of economic activity in India, 


in spite of three Five Year Plans and three Annual ` 


Plans, and the impending crisis in the international 
trade and payments mechanism of world capitalism, 
are objective facts against which the Planning Com- 
mission and the Government of India are fighting 
shy. 

1.3 The Approach to tbe Fourth Planis now 
being considered at a time when the Indian economy 
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is passing through a serious crisis. This crisis is also 
reflected at the social and political levels, the inabi- 
lity of the Central Government to maintain unity of 
the nation, to solve the problems of border States 
like Assam, Nagaland and Kashmir, the continued 
backwardness of the majority of Statesin India 
resulting in violent controversies on questions of 
regional rights, etc. - 

1.4 All earlier Plan documents contained a review 
of Plan performance in the earlier Plan periods. 
This is the first time, and that after the most serious 
crisis in Planning resulting in the postponement of 
the original Fourth Plan by three years, the Planning 
Commission is putting forward an “Approach to the 
Fourth Plan” as if nothing serious has happened. 
Without a detailed review of Plan performance in 
the past it will be meaningless to discuss as to 
whether we should have five per cent rate of growth 
or ten per cent rate of growth, or any other rate of 
growth. Unless we make an honest analysis of the 
objective realities and the basic reasons for the 
serious crisis into which Indian Planning has sunk, 
we shall not succeed in putting forward the correct 
perspective for the future and the necessary guide- 
lines and policies. 

1.5 The “Approach tothe Fourth Plan” does 
not take any serious note of the deep economic crisis 
now enveloping the international capitalist system, 
of which India is but an integral part, the disruption 
of the international monetary system so meticulously 
built up by the advanced capitalist countries ever 
since 1945, the virtual collapse of Pound Sterling and 
the persisting danger to United States Dollar. 
Experts on problems of international monetary 
system have observed that the crisis which the 
advanced capitalist countries are today facing is as 
serious as that of the crisis of 1930’s. If this is ‘so, 
how realistic can the export targets envisaged by the 
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Planning Commission be? If the Planning Com- 
Iission’s approach is without reference to Objective 
realities, both in terms of thecrisisin the Indian 
economy and serious crisis facing the world capital- 
ist system, even if the Planning Commission succeeds 
in publishing the Plan document, it will not have any 
impact on the people of our country oron their 
living standards, i 


2. Lack of Perspective 


2.1 The present exercises of the Planning Com- 
mission are based primarily on “short-range 
alternatives”, thus completely losing sight of long- 
term perspective and the attainment of a national 
minimum in terms of living standards within a 
reasonable time horizon, -In the’ long-term projec- 
tion made in the First.Five Year Plan, the Planning 
Commission had held out the prospect of doubling 
the per capita réal income of 1950-51 by 1977, that is, 
in 27 years. Subsequently, the Second Five Year 
Plan promised to bring about this doubling of income 


per head by the middle of the Fifth Five Year Plan. 


2.2 The Third Plan envisaged that national 
income at 1960-61 prices will rise to Rs 25,000 
crores in 1970-71 and to Rs 34,000 crores in 1975-76. 
Similarly, the per-capita annual income was to rise 
to Rs 450 in 1970-71 and to Rs 530 in 1975-76. But 


_ the experience of the last three years and the serious 
` crisis into which Indian Planning has sunk, have com- 


pletely shattered any hope of reaching the above 
targets by 1975-76. 

2.3 The national income in 1967-68 at 1960-61 prices 
is expected to be of the order of Rs 17,300 crores, In 
1968-69 it is expected to be Rs 18,300 crores, During 
the fifteen years between 1950-51 and 1965-66, per 


capita income in India at constant prices rose by © 


21-per cent only, The rate of growth achieved was, 
thus, less than 1.29 per cent (compound) instead of 


. 3.2 per cent (compound) necessary for doubling the 


per capita income by the middle of the Fifth Plan. 
At the prevailing rate of increase it will take nearly 
55 years from 1950-51 to attain the target of doubl- 
ing the pet capita real income of 1950-5]. i 

24 Leaders of the Union Government, including 
the Prime Minister, are never weary of exhorting the 
people to imbibe a National Will for the realisation 
of our goals. But they conveniently forget the fact 
that by their own wrong policies and actions both in 
respect of domestic policies and foreign policy, they 
have undermined the very basis of national unity and 
the potentialities for developing a National Will. 
Besides, the attitude of the Central Government te 
nono-Congress Governments in the States is not con- 
ducive to the growth -of National Will. 

2.5 The most glaring example of the overt and 
covert attempts of the Government of India to under- 
mine the emergence of a National Will is the callous 
way in which the nation’s goal of Socialism or 
Socialist pattern has been allowed to. be trampled 
under the feet of vested interests and the inertia of 
the bureaucratic machine. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Planning Commission and the Union 
Cabinet, whichis reported to have approved the 
Planning*Commission’s Approach document, com- 
pletely forgot to even mention the professed objective 
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of Socialism. While one may be tempted to assume 
that this is a casual omission, the conclusion remains 
that this is a direct reflection of the utter lack of 
perspective of the Planning Commission and the 
Government of India. - 


3. The Size of the Plan 


3.1 Inspite’of prolonged discussions, the Plan- 
ning Commission has not been able to arrive at any 
“finality” regarding the size of the Fourth Five Year 
Plan. However, it is understood that for attaining a 
6 per cent growth rate, a total financial outlay of 
the order of Rs 22,000 crores during the Fourth Plan 
would be required. This is on the assumption that, 
with relatively low increase in the investment cost and 
an increase in efficiency of capital, the capital out: 
put ratio has come down from 2.8:1 to about 2.3:1. 
It is also understood that, in the opinion of the rep- 
resentatives of the Union Finance Ministry, the’ total 
resources that can realistically be mobilised during the 
Fourth Plan will be of the order of Rs 18,000 crores, 
which would sustain an annual growth rate of only 4 
per cent per annum. - 

3.2 Itistrue that the growth effort does not 
depend exclusively on the total size of the Plan. Had 
it been so, the widening gap between Plan 
projections and Plan achievements, which has 
been characteristic of Indian Planning during the 
last 17 years, would not have occurred. We should 
be aware of the danger of grabbing the old and futile 
controversies about Plan size which resulted in aban- 
doning of the original Fourth Plan three years ago. 
But the Planning Commission cannot, and should 
not, fight shy of indicating the total financial outlay 
required for achieving the suggested objectives of the 
Plan and the inter-sectoral allocations and priorities, 
By avoiding a straight answer to the problem of Plan 
size and the inter-sectoral allocation of investments, ` 
the Planning Commission has slipped into the same 
old passive attitude which characterised the thinking 
of the Planning Commission three years ago causing 
the postponement of the Fourth Plan. 


4. Planning Commission’s Restricted Concept of 
‘Growth with Stability” 


4.1 “Growth with stability” is suggested as onè of 
the major aims of the Fourth Five Year Plan. The con- 
cept of stability and the ingredients of a policy of 
attaining growth with stability, as implied in the 
statements of the Planning Commission, are rather 
vague and unduly restricted in their meaning. Truly, 
the attainment of “stability” in a country like India, 
plagued by serious structural. imbalances, cannot be 
viewed as a‘simple process of modulating agricultural 
prices through buffer stock operations. Such seems 
to be the innocence of the Planning Commission, as 
evidenced from the following statements in the Ap- 
proach document (p. 3): = ' 

“Growth with stability is the main aim ofthe 
Fourth Five Year Plan. Experience of recent years 
has emphasised the importance of maintaining rela- 
tive stability. During this period, instability has 
been associated chiefly with wide fluctuations in 
agricultura] production and with a rapid rise of prices, 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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‘THE SSP APPROACH 


Mainstream publishes herebelow an exclusive 
article by Sri Madhu Limaye attacking the critics 
of the SSP policies, particularly with regard to the 
current campaign on the Kutch question, followed 
by a reply to Sri Limaye by Sri C.N. Chitta Ranjan. 


Kutch and the So-called Left 


‘ 


know that in certain “pro- 

gressive” and “Leftist” circles, 
patriotism and concern for, the 
nation’s territorial integrity is 
regarded as a crime worse than 
rape or murder. Iam also not 
unaware that advocacy of India’s 
peoples’ languages is held by these 
people as an index of narrow- 
mindedness. These people also 
decry the importance that is being 
currently attached to the question 
of corruption and collusion of 
Big Business with Ministers and 
bureaucracy in our public dis- 
cussions. A demand for a ceiling 
on personal consumption of the 
rich, whether in the public or 
private sectors, is anathema to 
them: it is dismissed ‘as sheer 
romanticism! 

All talk of special representa- 
tion for women, Harijans, Adiva- 
sis, Muslims and other minori- 
ties is according to them ungocia- 
listic. Must not Socialists think 
on class lines, they ask. When 
classes are abolished, all will 
become equal and social inequali- 
ties, too, will disappear, they 
argue. Why then make so much 
fuss about the discrimination 
against the backward sections of 
our population? Why not talk 
instead of the plight of the Ameri- 
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can Negroes and Vietnam? ‘These 
themes are not only fashionable 
but are also comfortably remote 
from our everyday life! 

The emphasis that is put by 
the SSP on the abolition of rich 
men’s public schools and the 
establishment of free, compulsory 
and equal primary education for 
all is considered by them to be 
old-fashioned. It is no wonder 
that this type of progressivism and 
Leftism has failed to strike deep 
roots in our country. 

I donot propose to examine 
the curious approach of these 
fasionable Leftists to all these 
various questions. I shall con- 
fine myself to their cynical atti- 
tude to the question of our 
territorial integrity and the Kutch 
satyagraha. 

It has been the weakness of 
the Communist-inspired section 
of the Left that it has always set 
itself against the dominant natio- 
nal feeling in this country. This 
perverted section of the left wing 
has found a place in its pro- 
gramme even for parochial feel- 
ing and regional rights. It also 
offered rationalisation of the 
vicious two-natton theory and of 
the partition of the country on 
communal basis. However it has 
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no place for national feeling and 
national integrity in its scheme 
of things. 

International Communism to- 
day has broken into national frag- 
ments and it is significant that the 
recent world conference of Com- 
munist countries was attended by 
only seven out of 14 Communist , 
states. After this conference 
even little Czechoslavakia has 
broken away from the Russian 
straitjacket and has charted a new, 
democratic course for itself. 
During my visits to Eastern 
Europe in 1965 and 1967, I found 
nationalism in the ascendant 
everywhere. Not only Yugo- 
slavia, the first dissident Com- 
munist country, but many others 
have taken the path of national 
independence and national initia- 
tive both in internal as well as 
external spheres. Some of these 
Communist governments have 
even become aggressively nation- 
alist. 

But all these developme ts 
do not seem to have made any 
impact on the Communist-ins- 
pired Leftists in this country. 
They continue to run down every- 
thing that has a national odour and 
are prepared to support all sorts 
of anti-national causes throuhgout 
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the country. Before the fall of 
Nikita Khrushchev in Russja, 
the Communists in this country 
used to spit fire and brimstone 
against Pakistan, But with the 
coming into power of Kosygin 
and Brezhnev, and the shift in 
Russian policy towards Pakistan 
there is a noticeable change in the 
attitude of our Communist friends 
towards the question of Pakistani 
aggression against India. 

During the Lok Sabha dis- 
cussions on the Berubari transfer 
in 1960, the Communist spokes- 
man in Parliament opposed the 
cession of this territory to Pakis- 
tan. He even accused Prime 
Minister Nehru of “accentuating 
the evils of partition on his 
own”: y po 
“The Prime Minister... .has 
not been able to explain how the 
two bills would be good for the 
nation, good for West Bengal 
and good from every point of 
view... I do not know why 
West Bengal in particular would 
have to be singled out every 
time for this kind of a sacrifice.” 

He then goes on to speak of 
the “tremendous opposition in 
the country which was also voic- 


ed- in this Parliament”? and 
declares: ; f 
“.... cession of territory is 


a thing whichis so unacceptable 

from any point of view, legal, 

political, ethical, moral, emotional 

and any other. Itis so unacoept- 

able from any point of view. . .” 
(Lok Sabha Debates December 
19, 1960). 

I do not wish to attribute the 
change in the CPI position to 
parochialism. It would be un- 
charitable to say that they are 
not concerned about Lathitilla- 
_Dumabari or Kutch because 
these areas fall outside West 
Bengal or Kerala, their main cen- 
tre of interest in this country. 


In The Van 


However, it is a fact that with 
the change in the Russian policy 
towards Pakistan, there has come 
about a perceptible change in the 
approach of journals like Blitz, 
Patriot, Link, Mainstream etc. and 
they have started denouncing the 
agitation against the Kutch award 
as chauvinistic. The SSP, which 
took the lead in this matter, is 
being denvunced as å camp-follo- 
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wer Of the Jan Sangh. The fact 


‘of the matter is that Jan Sangh 


and others were practically drag- 
ged into this agitation by the SSP. 
The SSP put itself in the van of 


ithe struggle because it felt that 


it could not allow the Jan Sangh 


to appropriate the banner of- 


nationalism and come forward as 
the sole defender of national in- 
tegrity. The SSP not only by 
words but by dramatic action 
has demonstrated the efficacy of 
the secular ideal. Active partici- 
pation of SSP Minister Aref Beg 
(Madhya Pradesh), MLA Aziz 
(Mysore) K. K. Aboo (Kerala), 
and Ahmedabad Municipal Coun- 
cillor Rajabali Mansoori (Gujarat) 
gave a lie to the communal pro- 
paganda that only Hindus can 
be good nationalists, that only 
the majority community has love 
for the motherland. But did the 
pseudo-left show any apprecia- 
tion for this? No! For them this 
simply did, not exist ! 

There is a close connection 
between national feeling and the 
dynamics of social change. After 
all Stalin’s theory of “socialism 
in One country” and “capitalist 
encirclement of the first socialist 
state” was an attempt to appeal 
to the national feeling of the 
Russian people. Rumania’s 
denunciation of the efforts of the 
Comecon to impose centralised 
planning and of the nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty were attem- 
pts to arouse the national pride 
of the Rumanian people and har- 
Ness it for bringing about rapid 
economic development. The 
Maoist theory of “struggle ag- 
ainst Soviet revisionism and 
American imperialism?’ is an 
attempt to exploit the strong 
National ego of the Chinese 
people for achieving radical re- 
construction of China.’ Even 
little Cuba has taken the path 
of national independence and is 
projecting its distinctive person- 
ality in the Communist world. 
All this should be clear enough 
to the meanest intelligence. How- 
ever our fashionable Leftists and 
Communists refuse to admit this 
plain truth and continue to treat 
patriotic sentiment with con- 
tempt. 

This is not to say that Leftists 
should be war-mongers. But the 
fact is that peaceful relations 


cannot be established with a 
state, which was but a part of 
India till recently and which 
feels that its two-nation theory 
and theocratic constitution are 
threatened by the one-nation 
doctrine and secular ideal of India, 
by making territorial concessions, 
All attempts to achieve piece- 
meal settlement with Pakistan 
have failed. The two states either 
move towards a common foreign 
and defence. policy and social 
change and reunion (without dis- 
turbing the internal autonomy 
of either Pakistan or Bharat), or 
they become further estranged. 
Appeasement and territorial 
transfers are no answer to the 
problem at all. 
Coming to the problem of 
Kutch, the SSP’ always regarded 
reference of this so-called terri- 
torial dispute to arbitration as a 
serious mistake. It considered 
the original agreement of October 
23, 1958 providing for arbitra- 
tion by a tribunal, involving 
transfer of territory and exchange 
of territorial jurisdiction, totally 
against India’s national interests. 
It is of the view that the Kutch 
Award is ultra vires of the terms 
of the 1965 Kutch Agreement 
itself. It believes - that the 
Tribunal has not tried to deter- 
mine where the boundary lies, 
but has sought to invent a new 
boundary by bringing in irrele- 
vant and extraneous issues. 
Apart from the perverse charac- 
ter of the award, the SSP strong- 
ly objects to the method which 
the Government has adopted to 
implement the award. On the 
basis of the past declarations 
made by the Central Government 
in Parliament and outside, the 
implementation of the award 
clearly involves cession of part of 
the Rann of Kutch territory which 
we have always regarded as our 
own and have “treated as part” 
of Gujarat and “have governed 


as such.” 
The Supreme Court in the 
Beruberi case has held that 


transfer of even small pieces of 
Indian territory would require an 
amendment of Article 3 of the 
Constitution and the First Sche- 
dule. It has said that it is 
incompetent for the Government 
to transfer such areas by executive 
fiat. In orderto circumvent this. 
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clear opinion of the Supreme 
Court, the Government, in an 
affidavit filed before the Delhi 
High Court, has taken the 
absurd position that the territory 
given by the Tribunal to Pakistan 
was never a part of the Gujarat 
State, that it was in the “adverse 
possession” of India, that it did 
not comeinto India’s possession 
as a result of the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act of 1947, under which 
the princely states were given the 
freedom to decide theirl{ own 
- future, including accession to, the 
dominion of their choice, that 
the boundary in the Rann of 
Kutch area was not a well- 
established line and that India, 
in effect, had forcibly occupied 
Pakistani territory. Now in the 
earlier speeches of the late Prime 


Minister Shastri, on the basis of, 


official records, maps, and sur- 
veys, it had been stated as follows: 

“Pakistan’s claims also ignore 
the historical fact that even 
though the Kutch-Sind border is 
undemarcated, it is well defined 
on map and well-recognised in 
fact”. (Lok Sabha Debates, Col. 
11582, April 28, 1965). 


eta regarding Kanjarkot, . 


Biar Bet and Chad Bet, our stand 
is quite clear and positive that 
they form part and parcel of 
Kutch and we are not prepared: 
to deviate from this stand. (Lok 
Sabha Debates, Col. 14421, May 


Madhu 


MUG self-righteotisness is the 
. hallmark of practically every 

Leftist group and party in this 
country. Each of them is utterly 
convinced that it alone represents 
the ultimate in socialist wisdom 
and possesses a monopoly of 
understanding of national aspira- 
tions and needs. Normally it 
does not occur to them that 
there may perhaps be an element 
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11, 1965) 

“The authority of India is 
complete and extends to the whole 
of the Rann of Kutch”. (Lok 
Sabha Debates, Col. 173, August 
16, 1965) 


Against these absurdities and 
inconsistencies, itis the duty of 
all Socialists and patriots to fight 
vigorously and persistently. This 
fight cannot be confined only to 
the precincts of Parliament. It 
must be backed by massive 
mobilisation of the people against 
the illegal implementation of the 
Kutch Award. The progressives 
and the Leftists would be making 
a fatal mistake if they allow the 
banner of patriotism to be 
captured by forces which do not 
believe in liberal ideals and 
Hindu-Muslim unity. The move- 
ment for social change will 
remain weak and anaemic as 
long as it remains divorced from 
the patriotic sentiment of our 
people, just as 
without its broad secular context 
and devoid of social content 
would remain an arid nationa- 
lism. . 


Itis, therefore, necessary to 
blend hunger for radical socio- 
economic changes with patriotic 
feeling. Only’ a comingling of 
these two streams will enable 
Socialists to bring about a basic 
change in the existing situation 


nationalism - 


and march ahead. The struggle 
for social reconstruction must 
draw sustenance from the struggle 
for the nation’s territorial integrity 
and security, and national security 
must be buttressed by replacing 
the existing outmoded economic 
system by a rejuvenated national 
economy. The SSP is being 
criticised by the fashionable 
“Left” and by the Hindu “nation- 
alists”’ for two opposite reasons. 
I humbly submit that both these 
criticisms are misconceived. 

Far too long has this section of 
the Left mouthed revolutionary 
phrases and defended the status 
quo in practice. It has run down 
perversely all efforts to defend 
our frontiers and national honour. 
It has advocated “peaceful” 
relations at the expense of Indian 
territory and India’s national 
interests. Inthis it has entered 
into a partnership with the 
corrupt bourgeois government of 
national surrender. 

It is about time the progres- 
sives and Leftists seriously under- 
took a review of their past 
mistakes. The country cannot be 
taken out of the ruts by allowing 
our neighbours to nibble at our 
territory. Radical socialism and 
assertive nationalism must be- 
come partners in the carrying out 
of the great task of national 
reconstruction and not remain 
two antagonistic forces. 


Limaye’s Mixed-up Logic 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


of truth in another point of view. 
Sectarian hugging of pet slogans 
and energetic defence of every 
mistake appear to have become 
an inalienable part of the make- 
up of each of these sections. 
«Holier than thou” about sums 
up the attitude of almost each 
Leftist party to the rest. 

Sri Madhu Limaye’s elaborate 
justification of the SSP’s Kutch 


satyagraha and its alliance with 
the Jan Sangh falls neatly into 
pattern; it would indeed have 
been surprising if he had engaged 
in purposeful self-criticism in- 
stead of slinging mud all around 
ashe has in fact done. Self- 
criticism is possible only when 
the party leader concerned has 
the least doubt about his own 
infallibility; to expect this from 
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Sti Madhu Limaye is surely to 
underestimate him. Indeed, if it is 
granted that the SSP leadership 
can dono wrong, Sri Limaye’s 
logic will be seen to be unassail- 
able; difficulty arises only when 
the basic premise is questioned. 

The crux of Sri Limaye’s 
grievance seems to be that the 
SSP’s “patriotism and concern 
for the nation’s territorial integri- 
ty” are not adequately appreciated 
by “certain circles” in the Left. 

He goes on to enlarge the area 
- of misunderstanding by claiming 
that his party’s devotion to the 
people’s languages is being dis- 
torted as “an index of narrow- 
_ mindedness.” Again, he makes 
out that other Leftist parties and 
groups are not as interested as 
his own party in dealing with 
“corruption and collusion of big 
business with ministers ` arid 
bureaucracy.” Even the demand 
for “a ceiling on personal con- 
sumption of the rich,” he says, 
“is anathema to them.” Special 
representation “for women, 
Harijans, adivasis, Muslims and 
other minorities” is not to their 
liking, according to him. 

How far are these sweeping 
generalizations correct? The kind 
of speech-making that has been 
going on over the Kutch Award 
would seem to indicate that-the 
SSP and the Jan Sangh are totally 
convinced that patriotism and 
concern for national territorial 
integrity are the exclusive pro- 
perty of these.two parties. It 
does not suit them to remember 
that both at the time of the 
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Chinese aggression in 1962 and 
the Pakistani aggression in 1947 
and. 1965 all sections of public 
opinion, Right, Left and Centre, 
were united on determined resis- 
tance to aggression. Even the 
much-maligned CPI did not 
hesitate to face a serious rift in 
its ranks when the Chinese com- 
mitted aggression; the misguided 
extremists in that party had to 
quit in the- face of the patriotic 
fervour of the vast majority which 
asserted itself in no uncertain 
terms. It should not be for- 
‘gotten that the Congress, what- 
ever its shortcomings in terms of 
internal economic policies, pro- 
vided the leadership in the natio- 
nal resistance to aggression. It is 
childish to suggest even by im- 
plication that the SSP and the 


Jan Sangh are the only patriotic , 


parties in this country. It may 
satisfy the inflated ego of the 
leaders of these two parties to 
imagine so, but the general public 
cannot be expected to swallow 
such claims. 

So far as Pakistan is concerned, 
it is no secret that for a long 
time the leaders of the SSP were 
talking of establishing a ‘“con- 
federation” of India and that 
country. Why a party willing to 
be so generous and accommodat- 
ing to a hostile neighbour should 
now feel highly agitated over a 
question of border demarcation 
must remain a mystery. Sri 
Limaye will no doubt feel annoyed 


if it is suggested that by whip-. 


ping up an agitation on a minor 
border issue in collaboration with 
the Jan Sangh the SSPis merely 
helping to divert attention from 
questions of immediate popular 
concern like theelimination of 
monopolies and ending the 
exploitation of the working 
class in the rural areas by entren- 
ched feudal interests. I am not 
suggesting that other Leftist par- 
ties cannot equally be accused of 
sometimes confusing the public 
even oneconomic issues by ill- 
conceived and unplanned agita- 
tions at odd places, Naxalbari 
is an outstanding example; it 
only helped to weaken the collec- 
tive strength of the Left in the 
eastern region of the country 
without the proclaimed goals of 
the agitators being achieved in. 


any degree. 

Sri Limaye is not being quite 
fair or truthful when he says that 
other sections of the Left dis- 
approved of the SSP’s ‘advocacy 
of India’s people’s languages.’’ 
Practically every Leftist party, 
not excluding even the CPM, has 
fought for the regional languages 
coming into their own. The 
objection was only to attempts 
to introduce Hindi as the sole 
national official language without 
first removing genuine misgivitigs 
among the non-Hindi speaking 
people. While other Leftist par- 
ties have been able to formulate 
their views on this difficult — 
question with a certain degree of 
clarity, the SSP has sought to 
adopt positions to suit the diffe- 
rent areas. As its main mass’ 
base isin UP and Bihar, it was 
perhaps understandable that it 
could not take a more rational 
and farsighted view on the ques- 
tion of Hindi. By joining hands 
with the Jan Sangh to launch an 
anti-English agitation the SSP 
only succeeded in deepening fears 
inthe non-Hindi areas. English 
continues, and the chauvinistic 
elements inthe non-Hindi areas 
find themselves in a stronger posi- 
tion now. The leaders of the 
SSP should perhaps consider 
dispassionately how far their own 
role on the language issue has 
brought about this situation. The - 
SSP might conceivably have 
played a more constructive role 
if its leaders had not yielded to 
the temptation to adopt extre- 
mist postures with an eye on 
immediate popularity in the 
pockets where they had strength 
in-terms of mass following. 

Sri Limaye is undoubtedly 
right when he says that the Leftist 
parties have not done enough to 
expose corruption and the col- 
lusion of big business with minis- 
ters and the bureacracy. It might 
have been more useful if he had 
gone carefully into the records of 
the different parties in this res- 
pect, including his own. The 
Left as awhole should feel ash- 
amed of the fact that the detailed 
exposure of one of the biggest 
monopoly houses in the country 
was done by a section of Con- 
gressmen and not by any of the 
Left parties. Will Sri Limaye be 
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good enough to explain the part 
played by his party in the fight 
against the growth of monopolies 
in the country? Or did the SSP 
consider the Birla affair and the 
Bennett Coleman affair too small 
to merit its attention? Also, can 
the SSP declare categorically that 
none of the party’s leaders in 
States like UP has had any rela- 
tionship with business houses ? 

Is it perhaps that the doings of 
monopoly houses were less sig- 
nificant in the SSP’s eyes than 
mink coats and diamond neck- 
laces? Ram Manohar Lohia be- 
lieved in high drama, and the 
issues he raised were decided by 
this penchant for administering 
shocks. Was it not up to his 
followers to follow this up with 
investigation and exposure of less 
dramatic but more consequen- 
tial matters like the malpractices 
of particular big business houses 
Occupying powerful positions in 
the national economy? 

Sri Limaye holds forth now 
on ceiling on personal consump- 
tion of the rich. In concrete 
terms what is needed is a ceiling 
onincome in both urban and 
rural areas. In the rural areas, 
where the vast majority of our 
poor people live, drastic Jand 
reforms and the removal of the 
Stranglehold of the rich farmer 
and the usurer are the only ways 
to ensure something of a fair deal. 
What is the SSP’s record? In 
Naxalbari the SSP backed the ex- 
ploiting jotedars; even granting 
that the local unit of the SSP was 
an aberration, what was the posi- 
tion elsewhere in the country ? 
Surely a party concerned about 
the welfare of the impoverished 
rural masses and claiming capa- 
city for “mass mobilisation” 
should have been able to mount 
a massive agitation for major 
land reforms at least in the areas 
where it is strong enough to do 
so? It may betrue that many of 
the other Leftist parties too have 
not been -able to organise such 
purposeful movements; but that 
is only to concede that all the 
Leftist parties, including the SSP, 
are in the same boat in this re- 
gard. : 

The SSP has made much fuss 
over seats in Ministries for 
Harijans and some other catego- 
ries. Does this not reflect the 
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same kind of thinking that 
characterises the approach of 
the Congress bosses who believe 
that a few seats in the Ministries 
or Legislatures will solve all the 
problems of the minorities ‘and 
backward sections in India? Does 
the average poverty-stricken 
Muslim or Harijan find any 
increased sense of security or 
well-being as a result merely of 
Dr Zakir Hussain being the 
President of India or Sri Jagjivan 
Ram being an influential Cabinet 
Minister at the Centre? The 
test of a political party’s concern 
for minorities and backward 
sections has to be the work done 
by it at the grass-roots level to 
bring about harmony among the 


. different communities and castes. 


The test, for instance, is what 
the party’s cadres do when 
communal riots are engineered 
in any part of the country. Will 
the conduct of SSP cadres in 
Allahabad stand scrutiny in this 
regard? Was this not because 
of the links the SSP had forged 
with the Jan Sangh for short-term 
political purposes? 

Sri Limaye is amused at the 
importance attached by some 
Leftists to the plight of the 
American Negro and to the 
deliberate massacre of innocent 
people going onin Vietnam. Is it 
so difficult for him to see that 
the basic factors involved—tiberty 
and human dignity—are the same 
whether it is the lynching of a 
Negro in America or the burning 
of a Harijan youth in an Andhra 
village or the use of napalm 
against innocent villagers in 
Vietnam? Perhaps it would be 
impertinent of a small individual 
like the present writer to ask Sri 
Limaye to spell out what his 
party’s is national leaders actually 
did when there were riots in 
Ranchi, Meerut, Allahabad and 
elsewhere and Harijans were 
being harassed and even mur- 
dered in Andhra Pradesh. 

I hold no brief for any parti- 
cular section of the Left. Every 
section has made costly mistakes 
and thereby retarded the nation’s 
progress towards the cherished 
goal of socialism. The CPI 
certainly went wrong in 1942 and 
in 1948, when its leaders failed 
to comprehend the nature and 
potentialities of the revolution 


_taking place in India. 


It may 
suit reactionary parties and vested 
interests to hold up those 
mistakes for all time to discredit 
Communists of all shades. But 
one would expect socialist leaders 
to take into account the changes 
that have taken place in the 
subsequent decades in deciding 
their attitude to suah groups. 
As Sri Limaye has himself pointed 
out, the Communist movements 
in different countries are going 
through a process of liberali- 
zation and more and more reflect 
national aspirations and senti- 
ments. Why he considers this 
to be true of Yugoslavia and 
Rumania and not of India is not 
however very clear. The CPI 
removed the last vestiges of doubt 
about its national character 
when it stood by the rest of the 
country in resisting aggression on 
India. In this situation to harp 
on the exploded theory that 
Communists cannot be national- 
ists appears to be motivated by 
considerations other than those 
relevant to the struggle for 
socialism. There can be no other 
reason for failure to distinguish 
between the CPI at one end and 
the Naxalbari-ites at the other. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that the CPI took a strong 
position on Pakistan long before 
Khrushchev came into the picture; 
records of Parliament proceedings 
should bear this out. And is 
there any inconsistency between 
desiring friendship with a neigh- 
bour and being ever ready to resist 
aggression from that quarter? 

The real point about the 
Kutch satyagraha is not one of 
nationalism versus anti-national- 
ism. {tis oneof the wisdom of 
challenging a verdict which the 
country, represented by its 
sovereign Parliament, has agreed 
tohonour. When a border is 
demarcated afresh it is to be 
expected that certain consequen- 
tial adjustments will take place. 
It would have been quite right 
for the SSP and the Jan Sangh 
and others to have mounted a 
major agitation in time against 
any reference of the dispute toa 
tribunal. Curiously enough 
neither of these parties thought 
it necessary at that time to 
launch a mass movement but 
were content with making fiery 
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Speeches in Parliament. 


The 
present agitation, whichis by no 
definition massive, must therefore 
be suspected to have other 
motivations than the straight- 
forward one of safeguarding the 
nation’s territorial integrity. Even 
granting that the reference to the 
international tribunal was a 
“serious mistake,” is it right to 
disown a moral and legal commit- 
ment made by the whole country 
through its Parliament and 
Government? If the SSP leaders 
think that a war with Pakistan 
on our initiative is the answer, 
they should have the courage to 
say so. If this is not their 
attitude, then all 
legitimately demanded jis the 
proper implementation of the 
award and alertness against being 
tricked into parting with more 
territory than we should under 
the award. 

It is rather difficult to under- 
stand Sri Limaye’s attempt to 
equate the Berubari ‘affair with 
the Kutch situation. The former 
involved’a dispute over the inter- 
pretation of an award and the 
solution decided upon was an 
agreement between the Prime 
Ministers of the two countries on 
exchange of territory. It was in 
fact clearly understood as terri- 
torial adjustment between the two 


. countries, although it is true that 


¢ 


` demarcation on the ground. 
was not exchange of territory . 


India agreed to part with a larger 
area than it should have. It was 
thus that the Supreme Court’s 
opinion was sought and the Con- 
stitution amended for the purpose. 
In the case of Kutch, however, the 
precise location of the line of 
demarcation was not clear, and 
what was sought to be achieved 
by accepting reference to the 
international tribunal was such 
It 


what was contemplated as in the 
case Of Berubari. In his anxiety 
to justify the agitation in alliance 
with the Jan Sangh the SSP 
leader should not have overlooked 
the points of difference between 
the two cases. 

In any event, the number of 
volunteers the SSP and the Jan 
Sangh together have been able to 
mobilise for this ‘massive’ 
agitation contrasts sharply with 
the deep resentment expressed 
by the leaders of the two parties 
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that can be. 


over the Kutch award. The Jan 
Sangh and its obscurantist 
allies were able to muster several 
hundred times more volunteers 
for the cow agitation in the Capi- 
tal in November 1966. How 
would Sri Limaye explain the 
inability of the two parties to 
mobilise even a fraction of that 
number for an agitation of the 
grim dimensions he has painted? 


And how does he propose to get. 


over the fact that a movement of 
this kind, instead of helping to 
close the ranks of his party, has 
actually led to a split in it? 

Sri Limaye’s contention that 
the SSP’s strategy is to prevent 
the “banner of patriotism” being 
captured by “forces which do 
not believe in liberal ideals and 
Hindu-Muslim unity” is rather 
naive. Reactionary forces are 
not fought by joining hands with 
them even for limited purposes. 
If that were so, what prevents the 
SSP and other Leftists from 
joining hands with the Rightist- 
dominated Congress? The truth 
is that many Leftist parties do 
take advantage of various con- 
venient slogans to popularise 
themselves and realise the extent 
of their foolishness only when 
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the slogans boomerang. Practi- 
cally all the Leftist parties in 
Maharashtra got on the Samyu- 
kta Maharashtra bandwagon; the 
result is the Shiv Sena which is 
better qualified to mouth paroch- 
ial slogans than any of these par- 
ties. In Maharashtra the SSP is 
notably reluctant to fight the 
Shiv Sena. Hence the inevitable 
inference that popularity hunting 
rather than high principle dictates 
-the words and actions of at least 
some of the SSP leaders. 

Itis no pleasure to criticise 
a Leftist party, which has often 


played a useful role in national ` 


life. But this appears necessary 
if only to draw the attention of- 
the leaders concerned to the 
dangers inherent in the forging of 
unprincipled alliances and taking 
up Of catchy slogans which have 
no economic content. The SSP 
is a party which has many dedica- 
ted socialists; it would be a 
great pity ifthe energies of such 
valuable cadres are frittered away 
on pointless agitation which can 
only help reactionary groups to 
strengthen themselves. What 
suffers is the long-term interest of 
the people and the cause of soci- 
alism itself, 
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Four years ago, on May 27, 1964, 





the nation lost its 


chief architect. The three following articles represent modest 


attempts at 


assessing some aspects of Jawaharlal Nehrw’s 


many-splendoured personality. 





Nehru and Humanist Liberalism 


GANESH PRASAD 


pasca, Jawaharlal Nehru was a bourgeois 
humanist liberal, not an Indian liberal. “My 
roots are still perhaps partly in the nineteenth cen- 
tury,and I have been toomuch influenced by the 
humanist liberal tradition to get out of it com- 
pletely. This bourgeois background follows me 
about....” 

The aim of his contemporary Indian liberals was 
“to some extent to carry on the traditions of British 
Liberalism”, although. they had “nothing in com- 
mon with them except the name.” Nehru, on the 
other hand, carried on the traditions of British 
Liberalism to a great extent without proclaiming to 
do so and without being called and considered a 
liberal by his people. They “were not liberal at all 
in any ‘sense of the word”; at most they were 
“liberal only in spots and patches”. He was a full- 
fledged liberal in the true sense of the term. 

Nehru’s liberalism was different not only from 
that of his contemporary liberals but also from that 
of the pre-Gandhian nationalists known as liberals. 
Their liberalism was looked down upon and pooh- 
poohed by the militant patriots; his liberalism evoked 
affection and emulation, The difference was the 

_ result of objective and subjective conditions. 

The Indian liberals were generally dazzled by the 
cultural and institutional expressions of the humanist 
liberal tradition, especially of the Victorian England. 
They struggled, so Gokhale proudly said, to assert 
the same principles that were “the accepted creed of 
the Liberal Party in England.” That is, they 
adopted and followed the institutional aspect of the 
above tradition. Nehru, on the other hand, imbibed 
and lived the very essence of that tradition. The 
difference, as manifested by their and his contribu- 
tions, was like that between an applied science and 
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a pure science. J. J. Thomson once said, ‘Research 
in applied sciences leads to reforms, research in pure 
science leads to revolutions.” The efforts of the old 
school of liberals resulted in reforms in social and 
political life while those of Nehru created a revolu- 
tionary ferment in the national outlook and thinking. 
His contemporary liberals were mostly bourgeois 
politicians; he remained a bourgeois patriot all his 
life. Sir Mohmad Iqbal told him from his death- 
bed: “What is there in common between Jinnah and 
you? Heis a politician, you are a patriot.” The 
politics of Jinnah hid the liberal in him as the 
patriotism of Nehru did. The politician endeavoured 
and manoeuvred to gain the maximum for his class 
and community in national politics; the patriot strove 
and manoeuvred to gain the maximum for his nation 
and people in the .chess-board of international 
politics. 

Nehru’s attachment and indebtedness to the 
humanist liberal tradition are clearly expressed in his 
writings. Hehas himself confessed that “most of 
(his) prejudices”, “likes and dislikes”, “mental make- 
up”, “habits of mind” and “a fairly important part” 
of his personality were formed in class rooms, 
science laboratories and the society of Edwardian 
England. 

There “a kind of vague humanism” appealed to 
him and he viewed the problems of life “with some- 
thing of the easy optimism of the science of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century.” Both 
these—‘‘a kind of vague humanism” and “the easy 
optimism of science”—led him straight into the din 
and dust of the national struggle. J. D. Bernal 
rightly pointed out (in 1939) that probably the best 
workers for Indian science were “not the, scientists 


- but the political agitators” who were struggling “to 


` 
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release the enormous potentialities for scientific 
development of the Indian people.” Years of public 
life transformed the vague into a pronounced huma- 
nist and the pure into a social scientist. 

All his life he strove to apply the quintessence of 
the great liberal tradition to the conditions of 
national life in India. While other colonial liberals 
aspired to import and transplant the fruits of that 
tradition to colonies, this liberal went a big step 
ahead. Following the example of progressive 
liberals of the West, he subtly adjusted and thereby 
kept alive that tradition at a time of supreme crisis 
of human civilisation. . 


Quintessence of the Tradition 
The quintessence of the humanist liberal tradition 


- consisted of three basic assumptions—first, supremacy 


of the individual; second, supremacy of reason; and 
thirdly, the supremacy of a rational norm. The last 
one, it must be mentioned at the Outset, had 
virtually disappeared in Western liberalism after the 
French Revolution. 

Not.that these assumptions did not appear in 
modern India before Nehru entered the scene. They 
were very much there. Supremacy of the individual 
was the backbone of the Indian Renaissance and 
supremacy Of reason was one of the most conspi- 
cuous features of the new public life. Their existence 
is manifest in the impact of the West as seen by 
Tagore— (a) enlargement of India’s vision beyond 
its frontiers; (b) faith in the dignity of man; and (c) 
trust in the ability of human intellect to solve 
human problems. 

Nehru kept alive that impact and these basic 
assumptions inthe atmosphere of Gandhian India; 
he endeavoured to make them an inalienable feature 
of national life, outlook and thinking. Not only 
this. For the first time Indian nationalism was 
equipped with a rational norm by his effort. 

Gandhi, Tagore and Nehru constitute the great 
Trinity which has become synonym for India. Huma- 
nism was the common characteristic and bond of 
the Trinity. Nehru’s God was Man. So was Gandhi’s 
and Tagore’s. If there was anything that Nehru 
worshipped, it was the spirit of man, the noble and 
the rational in man. If there was anything in which 
this thoroughgoing rationalist had blind faith, it was 
the bright future of and the godlike in man, 

The two World Wars shook the humanism and 
“easy optimism” of Nehru and other progressives. 
Even then in the fifties he could tell Teber Mende 
that there was in him “a sense of confidence in the 
future; in India’s future; in the world’s future’? and 
that “without adducing any reason for it? he could 
assert “that somewhere at the back of my mind I 
still do believe that there is something in mankind, 
some strength, that makes us survive.” These words 
can be profitably set beside the immortal words of 
Tagore uttered from his death-bed on completing 
his eighty years (September, 1941); “As I look 
around I see the crumbling ruins of a proud civilisa- 
tion strewn like a vast heap of futility. And yet I 
shall not commit the grievous sin of losing faith in 
Man. I would .rathér look forward to the opening 
of a new chapter in history after the cataclysm is 
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over and the atmosphere rendered clean with the 
spirit of service and sacrifice.” 

Nehru was perhaps the greatest activist repentant 
bourgeois humanist that history has produced. He 
closed his last sustained work, The Discovery of India 
with a quotation from Lenin: “Man’s dearest posses- 
sion is life, and since it is given to him to live but 
once, he must so live as not to be seared with the 
shame of a cowardly trivial past, so live as not to be 
tortured for years without purpose, so live that dying 
he can say; ‘All my life and my strength were given 
to the first cause of the world—the lib@tation of 
mankind’.”’ i 

This humanist ideal he lived fully and richly, For 
“the first cause of the world” he sacrificed his bour- 
geois background and comforts. He would not hesi- 
tate even to risk his life in order to fraternise with 
those who were struggling for “the liberation of 
mankind” whether they were underground terrorists 
and Communists or valiant fighters in China and 
Spain. One of his heroes was La Passionaria in 
whom he found “the symbol of the common man 
and woman who had suffered and been exploited for 
ages and were now determined to be free.” This 
lover of his kin as well as kind was touched to the 
‘quick on seeing suffering whether it was in the Partab- 
garh villages or Derbyshire coal mines or Jharia 
coal mines. To him Mother India meant the teem- 
ing millions and national liberation meant the end of 
their sorrows and sufferings, 
—human or non-human. 


Kernel of Nehru’s Thought 


Respect for the individual, his dignity, creativity, 
personality and “ceaseless adventure”, was the ker- 
nel of Nehru’s thought and outlook. As a thinker, 
the réal problems for him were ‘of individual and 
social life, of harmonious living, of a proper balanc- 
ing of an individual’s inner and outer life, of an 
adjustment of the relations between individuals and 
between groups, of a continuous becoming something 
better and higher of social development, of the 
ceaseless adventure of man.” The humanistic charac- 
ter of his thinking and problem is quite evident to 
need any elaboration. 

It was this humanistic problem that made him, 
who was ‘“temperamentally and by training an 
individualist”, “intellectually a socialist”. He wrote 
to Subhas Chandra Bose (April 3, 1939): “I hope 
that socialism does not kill or suppress individuality; 
indeed I am attracted to it because it will release 
innumerable individuals from economic and cultural 
bondage.” Under the conditions of the crisis-ridden 
bourgeois world and on witnessing the all-reund 
progress in the Socialist world, Nehru, like many 
other progressives, saw in the socialist order the 
possibility of fulfilment of his humanistic idea and 
solution of his humanistic problem. “I do not see 
why under socialism there should not be a great deal 
of freedom forthe individual; indeed, far greater 
freedom than the present system gives. He can have 
freedom of conscience and mind, freedom of enter-. 
prise, and even the possession of private property on 
a restricted scale. Aboveall, he will have the free- 
dom which comes from economic security, which 
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In short, he loved life - 


~ 


_ only a small number possess to-day.” 

Here it must be remembered that there is a vital 
and basic difference between a humanist liberal and 
a Marxist humanist as regards the purpose, character 
and utility of socialist dispensation. And this diffe- 
rence lies at the root of their different outlooks, 
approaches and methodologies. To the former 
socialism is a shot in the arm of the humanist liberal 
tradition, while to the latter it is a step towards 
achieving the Communist millennium. 

It is interesting to find that Nehru discovered his 
liberal ideals in ancient Indian society, philosophy 
and history—magician’s hats of modern historians. He 
saw intense individualism, rationalism, exclusiveness 
and metaphysical democracy in the Indo-Aryan civi- 
lisation, The Upanishads indicated “an old and wise 
civilisation with „inexhaustible mental reserves,” 
“There was no totalitarianism in religion or cul- 
ture.” - He liked “the vigour of thought, the ques- 
tioning, the rationalistic background” of the Upani-. 
shads. In the Upanishadic saying—“There is noth- 
ing higher than the person”—he found that “pro- 
bably the ethics of individual perfection was over- 
emphasised”. The Upanishadic answer to the pro- 
blem of Universe was: “In freedom it arises, in free- 
dom it rests, and into freedom it melts away.” The 
liberal patriot elatedly comments from the Ahmed- 
nagar Fort: “What exactly this means I am unable 
to understand, except that the authors of the Upani- 
shads were passionately attached to the idea of free- 
dom and wanted to see everything in terms of it.” 
And he found that Swami Vivekanand for whom he 
had great admiration “was always emphasising this 
aspect” of Hindu philosophy. 

Nehru was naturally critical of the rigidity and 
the stagnant character of the Indian Society. But 
then he appreciated the mental freedom that it allo- 
wed to the individual, ‘While the social system was 
rigid, no limit was placed on the freedom of the 
mind’. In the great national movement Nehru 
functioned “individually without any group or any 
second person-to support” him. In the company of 
historians too he functioned likewise. For, modern 
Indian historians belong either to the Jayaswal- 
Bhandarkar school or the Dange-Kausambi school. 
The question here is not of the validity of interpre- 
tation but of the predilection of the interpreter which 
was decidedly libertarian and individualistic. 


A Cartesian 


Like the eighteenth century French bourgeoisie, 
Nehru was Cartesian. “A lover of discipline, he 
(Nehru) has shown himself to be rigidly submitting 
to it even where it has seemed irksome.” This testi- 
monial from Gandhi (October 3, 1929) was signifi- 
cant and true. 

But this sense of discipline was that of a scientist. 
This is clear from his exhortations and writings and 
actions. In March, 1936, for example, he told the 
Volunteer Corps at Allahabad that: discipline “should 
be our sheet anchor’. But discipline did not mean 
blindly following anybody including the Mahatma. 

He wanted-them to think independently, to weigh 
- every proposal, to appreciate such proposals in the 
true perspective and to arrive at an independent judg- 
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ment prior to giving assent to any call for sacrifice 
made on them. 

This is patently the Cartesian method expres- 
sed in popular language. He realised the 
limitations of reason and scientific method. Yet 
he would exhort his people to hold on to them with 
all their strength. For without them one can have 
no grip on any kind of truth or reality. All his life 
he acted as a scientist. He would not accept any 
idea, lead, creed or method without testing it on the 
anvil of reason, 


Faith and Reason 


This Descartes of Indian politics had no blind 
faith except, of course, in the noble and the rational 
in Man. Gandhi was his leader and after the death 
of Motilal Nehru in him, as Frank Moraes says, he 
came to identify “the leader image with father 
image”. 

But acceptance of Gandhi’s leadership did not, 
strictly speaking, constitute blind faith as per Edwin 
Montagu’s “modern definition” that adolescent 
Nehru heard at Trinity College and remembered too: 
“to believe in something, which your reason tells you 
cannot be true, if your reason approves of it there 
could be no question of blind faith.” 

For days in 1918-19 he moved with Gandhi and 
for months like a scientist he watched the enigmatic 
functioning of that charismatic personality. The 
derelict petty bourgeoisie was frustrated, humiliated, 
angry, disappointed and helpless. Insucha climate 
Gandhi’s language, optimism and technique came as 
heaven-sent. “He was like a powerful current of 
fresh air that made us stretch ourselves and take deep 
breath, like a beam of light that pierced darkness and 
removed the scales from our eyes, like a whirlwind 
that upset many things, but most all the working of 
people’s minds.” He taught “fearlessness and truth, 
and action allied to these, always keeping the welfare 
of the masses in view.” 

As a matter of fact, in these Nehru saw the 
possibility of realising his own virtues—patriotism 
in “fearlessness”, scientific questin ‘truth’, and | 
humanism in “the welfare of the masses.” Above 
all, the Gandhian technique was, at bottom, Whig- 
gery baptised in Indian language, proclaiming Indian 
pedigree, and couched in humanistic, spiritual, 
moral and even mystical terms. And Whiggery was 
an important part ofthe mental furniture of the 
elite educated in British Constitutional History and 
of Nehru trained at Harrow, Cambridge and 
London. 

So Nehru accepted Gandhian leadership only 
after satisfying himself empirically, rationally and 
ethically. Once the scientific quest was satisfied he 
followed the Master like a disciplined soldier all his 
life. He reduced Gandhism, so Frank Moraes 
writes, to “an intellectual equation”, interpreted it 
“in radical terms” and thereby secured for it the 
active support’ of the middle-class intellectuals. Just 
as in 1918-20 Gandhi “removed scales” from his 
eyes, in the late twenties and thirties Marxism 
“lightened up many a dark corner” of his mind. 

Gandhi transformed the sophisticated bourgeois 
into a regular gaol-bird, Marx converted the pure into 
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a social scientist. , Reason made him accept without 
much difficulty much in the Marxist philosophical 
outlook— “its monism and non-duality of mind and 
matter, the dynamics of matter and the dialectic of 
continuous change by evolution as well as leap, 
through action and interaction, cause and effect, 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis.” Similarly, reason 
made him accept without much difficulty much in 
the Gandhian philosophical outlook—its emphasis on 
self-sacrifice, its spiritualisation of politics, and its 
stress on service of the poor. But then liberal 
‘rationalism made him reject much that was basic to 
either philosophy. 


Attitude to Religion 


In matters of religion his scientific quest for 
truth and reality was not satisfied by anyone 
religious creed. Aspects of the Upanishads, Bud- 
dhism, Paganism and Taoism appealed to him, An 
assurance of a future life which would make up for 
the deficiencies of this life did not afford harbourage. 
«I prefer the open sea, with allits storms and tem- 
pests. Nor am I greatly interested in the after life, 
in what happens after death. I find the problems of 
this life sufficiently absorbing to fill my mind.” 

And “the problems of this life” centred round 
“the first cause of the world—the liberation of man- 
kind.” Concentration on this “first cause” all his 
life was true religion, true spirituality. 

Hence Nehru was a religious person in the true 
sense of the word. This was testified by Gandhi 
and even by Mohamed Ali. His experience and 
study convinced him that organised religion “to-day 
is largely an empty form devoid of all content”; it 
was “enemy of clear thought” it was removed from 
what he considered spirituality; it was narrow, 
intolerant, self-centred and egoistic; it often allowed 

. itself “to be exploited by self-seekers and oppor- 
tunists.”” Above all, religion has “tried to imprison 
truth in set forms and dogmas” and “though un- 
doubtedly brought comfort to innumerable human 
beings” and stabilised society by its values, has 

_ “checked the tendency to change and progress inhe- 

rent in human society.” 

This does not imply that Nehru had no faith, no 
integral vision of life, As said before, he had faith 
in Man, in the noble and rational in him, in his 
future. As for life it was to be faced “with the 
temper and approach of science, allied to philosophy, 
and with reverence for all that lies beyond.” 

Such an outlook made Nehru a champion of 
secularism and anti-communalism. Also, there was 
the background of Edwardian England which had 
retained the Victorian tradition— “There was a 
limited monarchy in Heaven aswell as upon earth,” 
D there was one thing that he could not stand, it 
was the mentality of the communalists. Beginning 
with “superficial behaviour” proposing to drop 
“prefixes or suffixes, honorific titles”, he consistently 
opposed communal outlook whether of the Muslims 
or the Hindus or the Sikhs. He was relentless, Out- 
spoken and fearless in criticising and condemning 
the outlook, activities aud policies of the Muslim 
League and the Hindu Mahasabha, The two were 
bracketed together as hurdles in the path of “tibera- 
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tion of mankind” in India. He would expose the 
anti-nationalist, anti-democratic, anti-progress, and 
anti-people ties of the communal leadership. Let 
alone the Agha Khan, he would not spare Iqbal, 
Malaviya, Jinnah and Lajpat Rai—stalwarts for 
whom he had great respect. 

To the advocates of Pakistan he would recom- 
mend the modernist ideal of the Middle East nationa- 
lisms; to the advocates of the Akhand Bharat he 
would remind the. assimilative virtue of Indian 
society and culture. With Gandhian fearlessness he 
spoke the language of sanity and toleration and 
sometimes even risked his life in the atmosphere of 
insanity and intoleration—an atmosphere which cost 
the life of Gandhi, the noblest son of humanity. 

As inthe Congress and among historians, here 
too he functioned “individually without any group 
or any second person to support” him. Nehru was 
the sole architect and sustainer of Indian secularism. 
After independence he was much bewildered, bitter 
and outspoken on and against communal and sec- 
tarian forces, He would characterise communalism 
as “India’s Enemy No. 1” and “the Very Essence of 
Fascism”. His secularist ideal is best expressed in 
his own words: “There could be no compromise on 


‘the issue of communalism, Hindu communalism or 


Muslim communalism, as it was a challenge to 


. Indian nationhood and Indian nationalism.” 


Positive Objective 


The most serious lacuna in colonial liberalism, 
nationalism and thinking was the absence of a 
positive and rational norm. This Nehru tried to 
remove. Herein lay his lasting contribution. 

The West came to India through Britain. The 
Western liberalism that had revolutionised Indian 
thinking was itself without a higher norm. (After 
the French Revolution the concept of supremacy of 
a norm—a revolutionary ingredient of liberalism— 
had almost disappeared from liberal thinking.) As 
the Indian liberal thought took the normless British 
liberalism as its norm, it could not equip nationalism 
with a tational and higher norm. But, then, its 
failure did not mitigate the inherent urge of the 
struggling colonial elite to have a higher ideal which 
may have a stimulating and hypnotic effect in 
fighting alien domination. Consequently, since the 
turn of the céntury the zealous patriot had begun 
inventing all sorts of non-rational, if not anti-rational, 
norms. This isthe rationale of symbols, cults or 
slogans like Durga, Kali, Mother, Partap, Ganpati, 
Shivaji, Ram Raj, Khilafat, Pakistan and Akhand 
Bharat. The Burkean discipleship that the Indian 
liberals avowed did not enable them to combat the 
Burkean chauvinism of the new generation.. Hence 
revivalism and chauvinism came to rule the national 
mind. 

In this atmosphere the Gandhian Ram Raj—an 
utopia projected into the past—was heartily wel- 
comed. The Cartesian Nehru accepted Gandhian 
leadership but could not stomach the Gandhian 
norm. It was “quite incomprehensible” to him. It 
meant destroying the prese nt-day civilisation “root 
and branch” and reversion to “a dull, sunless and 
miserable existence.” Nehru saw that the national 
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. Search for a 


` thinking of the young progressive elite. 


` after his death, organisationally ‘too. 


movement lacked concrete objectives and their 
absence “undoubtedly helped the spread of com- 
munalism.” The rationalist patriot in him led to a 
positive creed. In this he was going 
against his own intellectual upbringing which was 
dominated by the British liberal and legal traditions. 
The patriotic urge was buttressed by his contact with 
and study of the Western socialist’ movements and 
the Marxist literature and practice. i 

Since his return from Europe in December, 1927, 
he had stressed the need for clear national objectives, 
The Karachi Resolution on Fundamental Rights and 
Economic Policy (1931) was his handicraft. In the 
thrities as the national and international crises 
deepened the emphasis became more pronounced. 
He evolved a rational norm having international and 
national aspects. Thereby he got out of his old 
intellectual moorings and influenced the way of 
In matters 
of international affiliations and sympathies he could 
carry the nation and the Congress with him by his 
intense and sincere humanism. As regards the 
national objective he consistevtly insisted on, rather 
clamoured for, clarity and radicalism in order to 


- combat communalism and to strengthen the mass 


basis of the Congress. 


New Chariot 


Then came independence. In foreign affairs the 
already defined policy was implemented and under 
his leadership India could become a leader of anti- 
colonialism. In internal sphere the story was quite 
different. The undefined norm could be defined. 
The admirers and followers of the institutional 
aspect of the humanist liberal tradition were entrusted 
with the task of drafting the new constitution and 
of piloting it in the Constituent Assembly packed. 
by the nationalist elite largely grown in the atmos- 
phere of negation and vagueness. 


The Constitution and its Directive Principles 


. roughly embody the Nehruite norm—a typical pro- 


duct of colonial eclecticism. The former is an institu- 
tional hotch-potch while the latter isan ideological 
one. These, like Nehru’s thought, had touches of 
Gantdhism and Socialism on the canvas of liberal 
democracy. Add to these the system of Planning, 
borrowed from the Soviets; and the norm is com- 
plete. Before independence the concept of norm was 
yoked to the chariot of Gandhism and after indepen- 
dence the norm itself to that of the Rump and the 
Bureaucracy. The one was over-shadowed, the 
other wrecked. g 

Empiricist and rationalist that he was, Nehru was 
not ignorant of the nature of the chariots. He knew 
his Master whom he found “‘delightfully vague” 
regarding the objectives of the national movement in 
the early twenties. He remained so later on as well. 
The result was that the objectives of the national move- 
ment ever remained negative and vague. Its marching: 
song had never been a positive and rational norm, not 
even anything approaching it. He knew the charac- 
ter of the Rump that the Congress had become 
after independence—first ideologically and then, 
‘ At the apex 
of this amorphous body were mostly the Rightists 
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who constituted a hurdle in his way of radicalising 
the Congress, i 


The “tragi-comedy” of 1936 was a glaring ex- 
ample. The rank and file of the Rump consisted 
largely of those who had endorsed his idea of econo- 
mic programme with the remark: “Another of 
Jawaharlal’s whims, Let’s humour him and pass jt.” 
The question is not of the class character so much 
as Of mental make-up. For, even a capitalist state 
“could easily accept almost everything” contained 
in the Karachi Resolution. He knew the character 
of the Bureaucracy, the “kept service” inthe grip 
of “paranoia” and ever busy in “unending talk 
about promotions, leave rules, furloughs, transfers, 
and little tit-bits of service scandals,” 


Whiggist Methodology 


Nehru’s reliance on these chariots is not at all un- 
understandable. It was in accordance with his mental 
make-up. “And, do what I will, I cannot get rid of 
the habits of mind.. ... which I acquired at school 
and college in England.” One of “the habits of 
mind” was the Whiggist methodology, 

“Tory men, Whig measures’”—a cry that Disraeli 
put into the mouth of his typical wirepullers—sums 
up an important aspect of the Whiggery. The 
Fabians hoped for the emergence ofa Peel to im- 
plement their socialism. Inthe early forties Laski 
wished Churchill—or, at least, his Labour colleagues 
in the Cabinet—would initiate a radical socio- 
economic programme in England which would in- 
spire the European people in their struggle against 
Hitlerism. 

Add to this outlook the Gandhian faith in “the 
change of heart”, Nehru’s above trust becomes 


. comprehensible, Fabianism and Nehruism were, in 


fact, of a piece, two faces of progressive liberalism 
in the imperialist epoch—the one in metropolis and 
the otherin colony. To expect that he would act 
in any other way is to expect him not to be Nehru. 
But then such expectation is a hall-mark of the colo- 
nial middle class; it is its version of the peasant’s 
fatalism. 

Nationalism, especially of the colonial middle- 
class, is essentially “an anti-feeling” and “a narrow- 
ing creed.” Nehru’s positive and rational norm con- 
siderably mitigated this defect. He provided vision 
and confidence to the “derelict nation”, gave it an 
image and raised the nation to a place of pride and 
honour in a world dominated by two gaints. 

Once he wittingly confessed the existence of 
“groups -inside me”. This is quite in conformity 
with the colonial middle-class mind in the conditions 
of time-lag and culture-lag. He, like other great ones 
of the land, could synthesise the “groups” into an 
electic system. 

Now, in the absence of a rational norm, the 
“anti-feeling” and “narrowing creed” 1¢-emerges, so 
to say, with a vengeance and the “groups” lead the 
elite to a state of utter confusion. This is the ra- 
tionale of the norms like Anti-Congressism, Cow, 
Hindi and Anti-Hindi, 

Analysing the situation leading to the failure of 
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parliamentary governments and the rise of fascism in 
the West, Nehru wrote to Indira Gandhi. (August 
(6, 1933): “While the intellectuals argued, the lower- 
middie classes... took action,” A great warning 
indeed. 

In the atmosphere of perhaps the greatest litiga- 


tion-infested nation while the Indian intellectuals 
argue and unearth precedents in Nigeria or Naushar 
Ali, the lower-middle class is busy with “Creative 
Destruction.” The process may not end there, 
When irrational norms rule the national mind, the 
road to fascism lecocomes easy. 


The Most Lovable Human Being 


AN2ONE who tries to describe Nehru must feel very 
much the way Nehru felt when he tried to des- 
cribe Gandhi. He remarked, “It is always difficult 
to describe a man, who is rather unusual and a 
tremendous personality, and who gave an impression 
of enormous strength and inner reserves of power.. 
and then his career was one of success...in mould- 
ing the Indian people...in making them better 
than they were, stronger, braver, and more courage- 
ous”. l 

An individualist, a socialist and a great secu- 
larist, who had an almost Christ-like influence in 
his time—that was Jawaharlal Nehru. Only a very 
great people could throw up two such men as Gandhi 
and Nehru within such a short time. 

Nehru was a multi-faceted personality. He was 
simple yet a complex man. Some regarded him a 
full blooded democrat, others branded him a dic- 
tator. There were others who found him a happy 
biend of the Orient and the Occident. Some ad- 
mired his qualities of humaneness, straight-forward- 
ness and open mindedness, others found in him a 
tough guy, difficult to yield to pressures and entrea- 
ties, a hard task master who ruthlessly got his ob- 
jectives achieved. The artist found in him a sincere 
critic, the player, a source of encouragement; a child, 
an affectionate elder. The Nation found in him a 
true builder, the society a cosmopolitan, the world, 
a true benefactor of humanity. 

But the gem of his personality which shone most, 
was the human element in him. Some statesmen have 
suffered from their public position. The political 
face sometimes masks the human face. In fact, in 
some statesmen, it has almost replaced it. But 
Jawaharlal Nehru was not like that. Whosoever, came 
in contact with him, was deeply impressed by his 
humaneness, The famous historian Arnold Toynbee, 
brought out the quintessence of his personality when 
he remarked that he was the ‘most lovable human 
being’. Itis this image of Nehru, which I would 

- This contribution forms part of the forth- 
coming book, The Image of Nehru, edited 
by the author. 
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like to portray. 

The most striking features of Nehru’s personality 
were his love for children, birds and animals, his 
soul’s communion with nature, his devotion to duty, 
high qualities of frankness, and fearlessness his senti- 
mentalism, his sense of gratitude, his sparkling wit 


and above all, his deep-rooted sympathy for the’ 


masses, 

His love for children was remarkable. He, in 
spite of his high office and responsibilities, forgot 
every worry when in the company of children, He 
always had time for them. Among other quali- 
ties, which he inherited from his master, Mahatma 
Gandhi, love for children was one of them.” He 
could say with Victor Hugo, “where children are not, 
heaven is not”. He, for his love and affection for 


-the children, began to be called Chacha (uncle) 


Nehru. 
“I like being with children and talking to 
them”, said Jawaharlal Nehru, “even more 
playing with them. Fora moment Ifor- 
get that I am terribly old and that itis a 
very long time since I was a child.” 
He had a deep love and affection for’ animals and 
birds too. He liked to keep pets. While he was 


in jail he made friends with many kinds of animals. ` 
He used to watch their movements with delight. He’ 


always loved to help them, and gave so much im- 
portance to them, that, quite curiously, he has de- 
voted one full chapter in his Autobiography to birds 
and animals. He wrote: 

“I came in contact with animals far more 

in prison than I had done outside. I had 

always been fond of dogs and had kept 

some... . In prison I was grateful for their 

company..... Indians do not... approve 

of animals. It is remarkable that in spite. 

of their general philosophy of non-violence 

to animals, they are often singularly care- 

less and unkind to them. Even the cow, 

that favoured animal, though looked up 

to and almost worshipped by many 
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Hindus and often the cause of riots, is 
not treated kindly. Worship and kindli- 
ness do not always go together’’.! 

The generous nature of Nehru is as famous as 
the so-called ‘Nehru Temper’. Nehru could not 
bear to see anybody in suffering. His generosity was 
not confined only to men. It was extended to birds 
and animals too. It is said that once one of his 
lion cubs at his residence in New Delhi fell sick. 
Incidentally, Jawaharlal Nehru was also confined to 
bed on account of fever, and was advised to take 
rest by the doctors. In the morning when Nehru 
was not found in hbis room he was seen dozing in 
the back varandah of his house with his blanket 
on the ailing cub who needed it just as much as 
Pandit Nehru did. This is only one example of his 
love and sympathy for animals. Such examples 
could be given in any number. 

In association with his love for animals and 
birds, was his love for nature. He was delighted at 
the sight of the snowy peaks of the Himalayas. The 
lap of nature soothed his heart. He got peace of 
mind’ from it. 
stirred his inner depths; and his spirit merged in and 

_harmonised with the universe. He wrote in his 
‘Unity of India’. 

- “Slowly a measure of peace returned to 
me as I gazed at those white mountains, 
calm and inscrutable and untouched by 
human folly. They could remain there 
whatever men did, and even if the present 
generation committed suicide or went to 
oblivion by some slower process, the 
spring would still come to the hill-sides, 
and the wind rustle through the pine 
trees, and the birds sing”? 

Such was his Jove and faith in the beauty of na- 
ture, and no better tribute could be paid to him for 
his love of nature than that of Gurudev’s when he 
called him the ‘Rituraj of India’. 

His devotion to duty was exemplary. He himself 
worked at least 17 hours aday. He seldom hada 
holiday, even on Sundays. He wanted that every 
individual should work hard, with zeal and devotion 
to duty, and not merely do his work, but should 
work with an aim, an objective and an ambition. 
He once said, “Ido not like people who have no 
pride and ambition and are just sloppy people. Tam 
not using the words pride and ambition in a small 

~personal sense. I do not mean the pride of getting 
money, which is the silliest of all types of pride. 
Pride should consist in doing your jobin the best 
possible manner. If you are a scientist think of be- 
coming an Einstein, not merely a teacher in your 
university. If you are a medical man, think of some 
discovery,’ which will bring healing to the human 
race. If you are an engineer, aim at some new in- 
yention, The mere act of aiming at something big 
makes you big.” 

He himself had been a very ambitious man and 
his ambition was to serve India and he served India 
from its cradle to youth. He expressed himself in a 
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Diversity and beauty of nature- 


speech, delivered by him at Madras, when he said : 

“J havea been very ambitious person in 
many ways. But thereis one ambition 
left in me and it is this : that in the years 
to come, and in the years left to me, J 
should throw myself with all the strength 
and energy left in me into the building up 
of India. I want todo it to the utter- 
most till I am exhausted and thrown away 
as on the scrap heap’”’. 

And he threw himself to the service of the nation, 
to the cause of building up India and he really work- 
ed upto his last in the strictest sense of the term. “I 
have disposed of all my files” was his swan song. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was not only a thinker but a 
doer also, He was aman of consuming energy and 
ceaseless activity. He liked people who could take 
risks and run into adventures. He liked those men 
or women who could stand every storm. ‘‘Success 
never comes to those who fear from consequences”. 
He believed in doing things and not merely talking 
about them. He once said ; 

“J am tired of people who merely talk 
about things.‘ However wise you may 
be, you never enter into the spirit of things 
if you only talk about it and do nothing 
tea T Association of thought with 
action is, I think, of utmost importance. 
Thought without action is an abortion, 
act without thought is folly”. 

Frankness and fearlessness were in his blood. In 
the words of Winston Churchill, “he conquered 
many things, including fear’. Fear wasa thing 
alien to his character. It was this quality which 
made him the unrivalled ledder of the masses during 
our struggle for freedom and after Independence. 
Krishna Nebru Hutheesing wrote in We Nehrus that 
in August 1942 soon after the Quit India resolution 
was passed by the Indian National Congress, police 
came to arrest her brother and her husband (this 
was Raja Hutheesing’s first arrest). This did not 
cause Nehru any anxiety. He was normal. He 
wanted to have his breakfast before going. (The 
arrest was being made inthe early morning). The 
Inspector was getting very angry at the delay being 
caused. Andsohe asked Nehru to hurry up and 
not to have his breakfast. Nehru replied, “Shut up 
I intend having my breakfast before I go”. 

Fearlessness was so ingrained in Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s heart that he even sometimes disagreed 
with Mahatma Gandhi, whom he followed so 
earnestly. He did never hesitate to contradict even 
Gandhiji’s policies and actions, if they did not ap- 
peal to his reason. In the thirties, in the absence of 
Panditji, when Gandhiji had drafted a working com- 
mites resolution on the social and economic objec- 
tives of the Congress, purporting to contain the 
basic elements of socialism—this particular word 
of course Gandhiji never used—Pandilji, when saw 
it, sharply wrote to Gandhiji an indignant letter, in 
which he said : 

“A strange way of dealing with the sub- 
ject of socialism is to use the word, which 
has a clearly defined meaning in the 
English language, in a totally different 
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sense. For individuals to use words in a 
sense peculiar to themselves is not help- 
ful in the Commerce of ideas. A person, 
who declares himself to be an engine driver 
and then adds that his engine is made of 
wood and is driven by bullocks is misus- 
ing the words engine-driver”.* 

Jawaharlal Nehru was very humane, considerate, 
sympathetic, emotional and sentimental He was 
always ready to help his colleagues or anyone who 
was in need of his help. He was a faithful friend. 
Dr Syed. Mahmud, who was a fellow prisoner in 
Ahmednagar Jail, fell ill. Jawaharlal Nehru did his 
best to help his friend. In the words of Dr Syed 
Mahmud himself “....... In those days I was 
not in a good health, and he (Nehru) wanted to 
take care of me. Indeed, when my condition grew 
worse, he used to bring my food in a tray from the 
kitchen and take back the used utensils himself. This 
continued for months. In jail, I once observed fast 
for the whole month of Ramzan. Out of considera- 
tion for me, Jawaharlal Nehru used to prepare my 
“After”. ... eggs, toast, tea, Such was Jawaharlal 
Nehbru........- ie 

Nehru was always considerate towards his depen- 
dent servants, the poor and the downtrodden. He 
hada charitable disposition. During the period 
when the whole Nehru family had plunged into 
politics, almost every member of the immediate 
Nehru family except Krishna Nehru Hutheesing, had 
been arrested. She even did not know the where- 
abouts of her brother, not even of her husband. For 
months she did not’ receive any letter from her bro- 
ther. The circumstances were very tense. But Nehru, 
“God’s Greatest creation” was worried about his 
servants at Anand Bhavan. In September, 1942, 
she got a letter from her brother. He wrote : 

Le are There is one matter I would 
like you to deal with. I am anxious that 
our servants at Allahabad should not 
suffer -from rising prices. Recently some 
additional allowances were made to 
them but I doubt if this helps much 
ica eres I presume prices are going up, 
and I shall like our people including 
Hari. ......5: to be treated well and 
generously........-. as 

He was emotional and sentimental. He was a 
child at heart. He remained a Jonely man through- 
out his life. He was alonely child and had a very 
protected childhood. He had always expressed his 
desire to mix with the people. Then he went to 
_ Europe for studies, and soon after his return from 
abroad, he plunged into Indian politics, following 
the footsteps of his father, to free India from the 
foreign yoke. This took him to prisons quite often. 
He remained a lonely leader even after independence. 
This allled to make him sensitive. He once remarked : 

“For nearly. seven months. -I had 
no interview. It was a dreary time 
for me, and when at the end of my period, 
my people came to see me, I was almost 





1. Economic Weekly, July 1964, p 1227. 
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intoxicated with the joy of it. My sister’s 
little children also came to see me, and 
when a tiny one wanted to mount on my 
shoulders, as she used to do, it was more 
than my emotions could stand”. 

No other leader in this present day world, had 
received so much lóve and affection as Jawahar- 
lal Nehru did. He made recognition to this fact 
when he wrote in his last will that, “I have received 
so much love and affection from the Indian people 
that nothing that I can do can repay even a small 
fraction of it, and indeed there can be no repayment 
of so precious a thing as affection”. 

His love for the masses was genuine. Masses were 
a source of inspiration to him. He was the darling 


. of the people of India, a symbol of their aspirations. 


He once remarked, “I don’t want policemen and 
policemen everywhere. Where are the people? Who 
are you to stand between me and my people”. And 
his people were his people and he was their’s. He 
had mesmeric effect on them. Wherever he went, 
thousands and thousands flocked there. Even when 
he became the Prime Minister of India he kept aside 
some precious moments of his busy hours for the 
general masses, who simply came to see him at his 
residence and listen to him, for he always had some- 
thing to tell them. His plain darshan was so sooth- 
ing that most of the people forgot to relate their 
grievances to him and were satisfied by the mere 
sight of him. 

It is commonly said that he had an awful temper, 
that Nehru had little patience. But this temper was 
only momentary. He made a confession once when 
he stated, “It is sometimes said that I have a terrific 
temper and, 

“I act on my- impulse. I will tell you 
secretly that it is not at all correct. Some- 
times, by chance, I do say things in a 
temper. But it is about small matters. 
On all big matters, I observe restraint, 
and try to control my temper and choose 
my words carefully. In all important 
matters, we have to thinkin terms of 
what we do, not in terms of what we 
Sa 9713 

He had a sparkling sense of humour. 

This aspect of his personality is not much known. 
He could crack jokes easily and had mastered the 
art of humour. To quote one : ‘Some years ago, 
Nehru was to fly from Madras to Bangalore. At 
the Meenambakkam airport, the then Governor of 
Madras, Sri Prakasa, was holding an umbrella. 
Much to the amusement of all around him Nehru 
humorously told the Governor, “Oh you have 
broughtit here again, you will hold an umbrella 
even under the moon’’.4 
_ Nehru had a very high sense of gratitude. Men 
in high positions are prone to forgetting small little 
courtesies and presents. They sometimes cannot 
appreciate the affection, sacrifice and love behind 
petty gifts. Nehru was the man who would never 
forget such minor gifts givento him by others. He 
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was not satisfied with silently pocketing small gifts 
but would often exhibit those to others, as if they 
were rare novelties. 

Jawaharlal Nehru never developed or harboured 
any ill-will towards anybody, not even for the 
British, who were responsible for keeping him behind 
the bars, during the best part of his life, for a period 
of nine years. On the contrary, he had among his 
best friends, men of British birth. He instead, said 
that he owed a great deal to England. English 
Education and training had a remarkable effect on 
young Jawaharlal which lasted all his life. He wrote 
in his Autobiography: 

“personally I owe much to England in my 

- mental make-up ever to feel alien to her. 

And do what I will, I cannot get rid of 


Nehru was thus a man of action and thought, 
leader of modern progress and custodian of the old 
traditions. To him, man and society represented an 
essential equation, joined by the necessity of the 
advance of history and deep roots of spiritual pro- 
gress. It seems to beof real significance when 
Rabindranath Tagore once said about Nehru that, 
“he was greater than his deeds and truer than his 
surroundings”. f . 


No better tribute could be paid to his human 
qualities than` what Dr Radhakrishnan said: 
“only a few men in human history can be said to 
have advanced the cause of civilization through 
their own lives. Jawaharlal Nehru belongs to this 
legendary handful of the great whose legacy 
transcends nationality and time and will continue to 


the habits of mind, and the standards 
and ways of judging other countries as 
well as life generally, which I acquired at 
school and college in England”. 


illumine the faith of humanity for ages to come”. 
Such persons never die, they become a part of 


the heritage of mankind. 


Nehru and the Naga Problem 


-AWAHARLAL Nehru had his own 
philosophy for the tribal people 
of India’ He approached them 
in a spirit of comradeship, and 
not like someone aloof who had 
come to look at them, examine 
them, weigh them, or try to make 
them conform to another way of 
. life. 

Nehru was not in favour of 
standardisation of India, for the 
simple reason that a community, 
however microscopic a minority 
may it be, does not mean that it 
should be ignored. He held that 
smaller the community, the more 
distinctive it is and if it is a cul- 
tural group, more interest should 
be taken to protect it. He was of 
the firm view that the Govern- 
ment should take particular inte- 
rest about the Adivasis: 

- Even before the attainment 
of Independence, Nehru had given 
an assurance to Nagas of all faci- 
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lities to develop their own custo- 
mary way of living. Addressing 
a students’ meeting, composed of 
the various ethnic stocks of Assam 
such a Nagas, Lushais, Khasis, 
Garos etc on December 21, 1945, 
Nehru declared in Shillong. 

“I feel that when India is free 
the Government must take inte- 
rest in these (tribal) peoples and 
encourage them in every way to 
develop in their own lines and 
not to have a mixed kind of deve- 
lopment. I hope a free India 
will endeavour to make special 
efforts to help them, but not ina 
spirit of superiority, that is be- 
cause I find that we are not supe- 
riors in many respects. Ido not 
want to standardise India...” 

Nehru hada special interest 
for the Naga tribesmen and their 
affairs. Even before Indepen- 
dence he used to have a close 
watch on the political activities 


of the Nagas. The Naga National 
Council was founded in 1947 and 
an important statement on the 
future of the Naga Hills was 
made by Nehru in a letter addres- 
sedto T. Sakirio, Secretary of 
the Council, in March 1947, This 
letter has hitherto remained unre- 
ported. To understand the Naga 
problem in its historical perspec- 
tive, it is necessary to reproduce 
it in full : 

“Jt is obvious that the Naga 
territory in Eastern Assam is 
much too small to stand by itself 
politically or economically. It lies 
between two huge countries, India 
and China, and part of it consists 
of rather backward people who 
require considerable help. When 
India is independent, as it is 
bound to be soon, it will not be 
possible for the British Govern- 
ment to hold on to the Naga terri- 
tory or any part of it. They 
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, would be isolated there between 

’ India and China. Inevitably, 
therefore, this Naga territory must 
form part of India and of Assam 
with which it has developed such 
close associations. 


“Our Policy” 


«At the same time, it is our 
policy that tribal areas should 
have as much freedom and auto- 
nomy as possible so that they can 
live their own lives according to 
their own customs and desires., 
Thus the solution would be that 
the: Naga territory should be an 
integral part of Assam and 
yet should have a certain measure 
of autonomy for its own purpose, 

“How this should be worked 
out is a matter for further con- 
sideration between the peoples 
concerned. So faras I can see 
there is mo reason why there 
should be any Excluded Area apart 
from the rest. The whole Naga 
territory should go together and 
should be controlled in a large 
measure by an elected Naga 
National Council. At the same 
time the Nagas should have re- 
presentation in the Assam Provin- 
cial Assembly and should parti- 
cipate fully in the life of the 
province. 

“I am glad that the Naga 
National Council stands for the 
solidarity of all the Naga tribes 
including those who live in the 
unadministered territory. I agree 
with your decision that the Naga 
Hilis should constitutionally be 
included in an autonomous Assam 
in a free India with local auto- 
nomy and due safeguards for the 
interests of the Nagas. 

“As for separate electorates for 
the Nagas, I am not clearin my 
mind as to how this will work. 
Generally speaking, we are against 
separate electorates from the rest 
of the nation. But if the Naga 
territory is given a measure of 
autonomy some arrangement will 

_ have to be made for their proper 
representation. 

“As you know the Congress 
is opposed to any forcible group- 
ing of Assam with Bengal. We 
are of the opinion that this is a 
matter for each province to 
decide. Assam has already ex- 
pressed its opinion on the subject. 
What the future will be I cannot 
say, but I cannot conceive of 
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Assam being compelled against 
its will to form a group with 
Bengal. 

“An Advisory Committee will be 
elected by the Constituent Assem- 
bly. It should have representa- 
tives of the tribal areas and I hope 
the tribal territories of Assam will 
be directly represented on it. The 
findings and decisions of the 
Advisory Committee will pro- 
bably not be finally binding upon 
the Constituent Assembly but 
they arè bound to carry great 
weight. I imagine the findings 
will be accepted almost in their 
entirety unless they go against 
some direct provision in the 
Constitution, 


“Perfect Freedom” 


“As [have said above, the 
Excluded Areas should be in- 
corporated with other areas. It 
may be that certain special pro- 
visions for their protection and 
development will be made. I 





The Nagas are a fine people, 
and T like and admire them. 
The Government of India ts 
determined to help tribal people 
grow according to their own 
genius and tradition; it is not the 
intention of the Government to 
impose anything on them. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, 1958. 





should like them to be treated as 
part of the entire Naga territory. 
«I see no reason whatever why 
an extraneous judicial system 
should be enforced upon the 
Naga Hills. They should have 
perfect freedom to continue their 
village panchayats, tribal courts 
etc. according to their own wis- 
hes. Indeed, it is our wish that 
the judicial system of India should 
be revised, giving a great deal of 
power to village panchayats. 
“About the unadministered 
territory which still contains, 
according to you, a number of 
head-humters, I cannot definitely 
say how soon and in what man- 
ner it should bé brought into the 
province, That is to be decided 
in consultation with the people 
concerned. Naturally some 
special provision will have to 
be made to develop these people. 
“The question of common 
language must also be finally 


decided by the Nagas themselves, 
The only two possible languages 
which would be helpful to them are 
Assamese and Hindustani. Most 
of them know some Assamese 
already. I think it would be desir- 
able to encourage Hindustani as 
this will bring them in touch with 
the various changes and develop- 
ments taking place in India. 

“Assam is still largely undeve- 
loped and there is plenty of 
room for agricultural, horticul- 
tural and industrial development. 
This development should be so 
organised as to benefit the people 
of the soil. Certainly the people 
of the Naga Hills should not be 
exploited by others, and their 
right to own and work on the 
soil should remain with them. 
We would be entirely against the 
development of large estates 
owned by outsiders there. What 
form land ownership should 
take, whether it should be com- 
munal, coooperative or a kind 
of peasant proprietorship, should 
be deterained. in consultation 
with the people concerned. 

“I might add that I am speci- 
ally interested in these tribal 
areas not only in the North-East 


_ of India but inthe North-West 


as well as the Centre. They 
present different problems. I hope 
that in an independent India 
there will bea special depart- 
ment bothin the Centre and in 
the provinces concerned, for the 
protection and advancement of 
tribal areas. I donot want them 
tobe swamped by people from 
other parts of the country who 
might go there to exploit them to 
their own advantage”... 


Special Status 


It is an undeniable fact that 
the special status conferred on the 
Nagas in the Constitution is 
largely due to the preponderating 
influence of Prime Minister 
Nehru. The Naga Hills area was 
placed under the Sixth Schedule 
and the Naga Tribal Area or the 
erstwhile Tuensang Frontier 
Division of NEFA was put under 
the direct control of the Centre. 
It was Nehru who looked after 
the affairs of the Nagas since 
Independence till his passing 
away. He united the Naga Tribal 
Area with the Naga Hills in 1957 
and then conferred on them 
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statehood in 1962. He encouraged 
the Nagas for the gradual forma- 
tion of a separate Naga State 
from time to time. The circum- 
stances leading to the creation of 
the 16th State may be had from 
the words of Nehru himself, when 
he spoke in Lok Sabha on 
August 1, 1960: 


“I have on many previous 
occasions referred in this 
House to the problem of the 
Nagas, As hon’ble Members are 
aware, we have always regarded 
the territory inhabited by the 
Nagas as by’ other tribal peoples 
all over India, as part of Inde- 
pendent India as defined in our 
Constitution. We looked upon 
all these tribal people as citizens 
of independent India having all 
the privileges and obligations of 
such citizenship. 


“The Nagas are a hard- 
working and disciplined people 
and there is much in their way of 
life from which others can learn 
with profit. We have had for 
many years Nagas in the Indian 
Army, and they have proved to 
be excellent soldiers. Our policy 
has always been to give the 
fullest autonomy and opportunity 
of self-development to the Naga 
people, without interfering in any 
way in their internal affairs or 
way of life... 


“Fyll Indian Citizens” 


“. .. We have always regarded 
the Nagas full Indian citizens. {ï 
have said to the Naga people 
several times in the past that there 
could be no question of indepen- 
dence for the Nagas. India 
achieved her independence thirteen 
years: ago and the Nagas are as 
independent as other Indian citi- 
We have not the slightest 
desire to interfere in the tribal 
customs and usage of the Nagas 
or in their distinctive way of life. 
The Nagas have been anxious to 
have a separate State within the 
Indian Union. The agreement 
now reached with them should 
enable them to find the fullest 
opportunity of self-expression and 
we sincerely hope that the new 
arrangement will result in the 
rapid restoration of normal con- 
ditions in the area. I must, how- 
ever, make it clear that no 
Government can permit hostile 
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activities on its soil, and while we 
are ready to give our fullest sup- 
port to those who will co-operate 
in giving effect to the agreement 
just reached we shall continue to 
deal firmly with the hostile ele- 
ments. This is an unpleasant but 
necessary task and I trust that the 
Naga leaders will co-operate fully 
in putting an end to the disloyal 
activities of a minority of their 
people”. 


Phizo Snubbed 


Nehru was instrumental in 
snubbing the self-exiled Naga 
leader, Phizo, President of the 
Naga National Council. He 
kept a close watch on the hostile 
activities of the rebel leader who 
reached London on June 11, 1960 
via Switzerland. Nehru confessed 
to pressmen on June 24, 1960 that 
Phizo had some influence, but he 
considered “it has been diminish- 
ing and considerable sections of 
the Nagas have been functioning 
under the Naga People’s Con- 
vention. Probably about 75 per 
cent of the Nagas are function- 
ing under the Convention which 
is opposed to Mr Phizo”, 


He was not eager to demand 
the extradition of Phizo, as he 
did not think it desirable. He 
informed the Lok Sabha on 
August 4, 1960 that the Govern- 
ment of India had finally decided 
not to demand the extradition of 
the rebel Naga leader from Bri- 
tain and to allow him to live 
there in peace ifhe wanted to. 
He was also doubtful if Phizo 
could have been extradited. Such 
an extradition, he thought, was 
neither desirable, nor necessary. 


There was a clamour for 
bringing back the fugitive, but 
Nehru did not think it necessary 
as he believed that no one in 
Britain was interested in Phizo 
and in what he had to say on the 
Naga question. Phizo’s news 
conference held in the early part of 
July 1960 in London had proved 
almost a total failure It was 
not for India to revive interest 
in Phizo, held Nehru. 

Panditji received on August 4, 
1960 a cable from Phizo request- 
ing “safe conduct” for him to 
visit New Delhi for talks on what 
he had described as a “‘ceasefire”’ 
in Nagaland. Phizo had proposed 


an Indian-Naga Public Commis- 
sion to inquire into allegations 
of atrocities and wanted to dis- 
cuss the constitutional future of 
Nagaland without prejudice to 
the existing basic position of 
either side. Nehu flatly refused 
to talk with the rebel leader on 
account of the conditions stipu- 
lated by him and the “reckless 
allegations” made by him against 
the Indian Government and the 
army. His firm policy was 
instrumental in alienating the 
sympathy of the Naga people 
towards Phizo. 

There is a section of the 
people of India who believe that 
the policy followed by Nehru was 
infructuous in so far as it did not 
lead to a solution of the Naga 
problem. The belief that he 
followed a lenient policy is true 
and there is much to commend 
about it. 


Complex Problem 


The Naga problem is a comp- 
lex one and an over-night solution 
is difficult, if not impossible. 
The demand of the hostiles is for 
sovereign status to which no 
government in India can agree. 
What is to be found out is an 
acceptable solution. — Panditji 
sincerely worked to reach such a 
solution, Had he wished he 
could have sent the army to every 
nook and corner of Nagaland 
and combed out the rebels. But 
he did not want to commit a 
genocide. No solution will be 
lasting if it does not come out of 
the will of the people. Military 


‘methods are therefore ruled out. 


He won the favour of the loyal 
Nagas first by uniting their kith 
and kin and then conferring state- 
hood on them. Thus was 
alienated the sympathy of the 
majority of the Nagas for the 
hostile elements. Hostiles have 
been left to their own lot. He 
did not ascribe any importance to 
the rebel Naga leader and did 
not want to bring him back. This 
discredited Phizo in the eye of 
the Naga public, This drove a 
wedgeinto the rank and file of 
the hostiles and the hostiles are 
now in divided camps. In short, 
the policy followed by Nehru 
was the most pragmatic one in 
the circumstances and was the 


- right one. 
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Rumblings in North-East India 


Toss: a situation of suspense 
has been created in North- 
East India by two vital questions, 
The first is, what exact shape the 
reorganization of Assam may 
ultimately take and:what will be 
its repercussions on different poli- 
tical quarters. The second ques- 
tion is,'how far the. rebel Nagas 
have joined hands with China 


and what kind of conflict this 
unholy alliance is likely to beget- 


and when. 

The fond hope that the poli- 
tical parties of Assam would come 
to a mutual understanding about 
the reorganization issue has been 
belied. Ifthe political leaders 
and parties of the hills and plains 
had entered into a patient, purt- 
poseful dialogue in all sincerity, 
an amicable settlement of the 
issue could have been reached 
long ago. But, as it happened, 
both the sides tended to ignore 
each other and thought it prudent 
torely on the Central Govern- 
ment and leadership to cross the 
hurdle. The result was a widen- 
ing difference and growing mis- 
trust between the hill and the 
plain leaders, which is inevitable 


if the road from Gauhati to Shil- . 


long has to pass through Delhi. 
As the hill tribes have taken 


-reconrse to vociferous political 


protests and violent demonstra- 
tions to buttress up their demand 
for a Hill State, the plains people 
—the Assamese of the Brahma- 
putra Valley—too, resorted to 
the same tactics to oppose the 
demand. It could have been 
possible to get the general con- 
sent of the hill and plain people 
to the Government of India’s 
proposal of January 13, 1967, for 
a Federal Assam, but for the 
factional interests within the 
Assam .State Congress which 
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tried to take advantage of the 


„issue to further their respective 


sectarian interests. 

They, therefore, raised the 
bogey of “Assam in danger”, and 
no sooner was the slogan raised 
than Chief Minister Chaliha beat 
a hasty retreat. Other political 
parties also joined the chorus 
and began vying with one an- 
other in their loud protestations 
of “Assamese patriotism’. 

The students and youth imbi- 
bed the heady wine of local 
patriotism and became intoxica- 
ted with it. And once they are 
excited, party leaders ceased to 
have any control over them; we 
are faced with a situation when 
the tail wags the head instead of 
the head wagging the tail. In 
such a situation surcharged with 


_emotion and excitement, nobody 


took the trouble to study the 
Federal Plan. The scare of 
“Assam in danger’ completely 
carried. them off their feet and 
made it impossible for them to 
take a sober and dispassionate 
view of the proposed plan. 

The Mehta Committee was set 
up to pacify the ebullient plains 
people, but the hill leaders refu- 
sed to meet the Committee. 
Under the circumstances, what- 
ever conclusion the Committee 
reached had to be based on an 
almost one-sided. view of the 
question and then nobody bothe- 
red to analyse the points of agree- 
ment and disagreement between 
the Mehta Committee recom- 
mendations and those of the 
Pataskar Committee and the 
January 13, proposal. The youth 
and the student community which 
now dominate the political scene 
and for whose fear the leaders 
cannot speak out their minds, 
do not seem to have the vaguest 


idea of the contents of these diffe- 
rent plans and schemes. 

To them, irrational excitement 
is synonymous with patriotism 
—whether it is love of the coun- 
try or love of Assam. The poli- 
tical leaders, on the other hand, 
prefer to fight shy of these ele- 
ments; they do not feel it neces- 
sary to tame this wild horse. 
Indeed, no political party has the 
guts to ride the tiger. 

Meanwhile there have been. 
sporadic incidents of violence, 
joot and arson. These may not 
have been caused directly by any 
of these plans, but there „is no 
doubt that the present troubles, 
uncertainty and suspense indirec- 
tly reflect the intention of the 
local and group interests to pre- 
vent . implementation of any . 
plan; in other words, to maintain 
the status quo so as to. protect 
their respective sectarian. interests. 

The Pataskar Committee, the 
plan of the ‘unlucky 13th’ and 
the Mehta Committee—all met 
with the same fate. Meanwhile 
thé hill and the plain leaders have 
become the bete noire of one 
another—a situation that cannot 
continue indefinitely. On the 
other hand, the politics of agita- 
tion and rabble-rousing is also 
bringing in its train a period of 
prostration. The youths and 
students are caught in the web of 


_ of their own problems, namely, 
- mounting unemployment, 


food 
crisis, educational crisis, slump in 
the market and, on top Of all, the 
baneful effects of their own handi- 
work—the riots and disturbances. . 
They are gradually feeling the 
pinch of all these. 

These days one hears a lot 
about local “Senas” to fight for 
locali demands” aud grievances. 
Such “Senas” are mushrooming 
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in different parts of the country. 
But anyone with average intel- 


‘ligence knows it well that these 


“Senas” are not armies in any 
sense of the term, their only 
“weapon” being their capacity to 
create troubles and terrorize 
innocent people. One must be 
living ina fools paradise to be 
gullible enough to- believe that 
these so-called “Senas? could 


ever display the militaty genius’ 


or set the example of a Shivaji 
or a Lachit Barphukon. To put 
it plainly, these could not have 
been there nor could it have been 
possible to obfuscate and confuse 
the real issues had not the whole 
gamut of political leaders them- 
selves wanted to thrive on such 
confusion. Even now, prominent 
political personalities are publicly 
fulminating that if the Central 
Government tried to impose any 
solution from-above, bypassing 
Or ignoring them, they would let 
loose the troublemongers of 
“Senas” (as if they hold their 
reins !) 

Yet, the Centre cannot but 
take a decision this time. When 
the hill and plain Jeaders could 
not work out a solution, it be- 
comes incumbent on the Central 
Government to give something 
like an Award which would not 
permit of any dilly-dallying and 
be binding on all parties. If the 
local leaders or the State Govern- 
ment refuse to accept it, imposi- 
tion of President’s Rule would 
follow as a matter of course. 
Right at this moment, such a 
decision seems to be in the offing 
and its details are likely to be 
spelt out before these lines appear 
in print. The decision is expec- 
ted to make the Khasi-Jaintia and 
Garo Hills districts an autono- 
mous unit, with the provision of 
creating similar autonomous 
units in Mizo Hills, Cachar, etc. 
It may be the future model of 
a federated structure comprising 
of Assam and adjoining areas. 

The influence of the leader- 
ship of the Assam Congress has 
ong been on the wane in the 
Brahmaputra Valley. And it is 
Ithis Brahmaputra Valley that 
gave the Congress the position 
of strength to enjoy its unchal- 
lenged monopoly of political 
power in the hills and other areas. 
Those days of special privileges 
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are gone. The Congress has so 
long been protecting these spe- 
cial privileges in the name of 
“National Unity’, “Assamese 
Unity” and “Security of Eastern 
India”. 

Ultimately, this very “secured 
fortress” turned out tobe the 
centre of dangerous trends when, 
along with the familiar slogan of 
“Assam for Assamese” one began 
to hear slogans like “Indepen- 
dent Assam”. Anyway, Assam 
Congress will now be reduced 
to its own actual size and. there 
is the rub: how will it be possi- 
ble to accommodate so many 
ambitions in so small an organiza- 
tion? Ergo, the battle cry, or 
the “final warning’ against 
“imposition by Delhi’ emanat- 
ing from the Chief Minister and 
other faction leaders. To us, 
however, it seems, that a face-to- 
face dialogue between the hill and 
the plain leaders would be more 
fruitful than the blusters against 
Delhi. Such a dialogue could 
also have prevented the ominous 
situation that threatens to develop 
as a result of the Central leader- 
ship working hand and glove with 
the local vested interests (while 
pretending to uphold national 
unity as if in the last analysis, 
vested interests defend national 


_ unity !). 


So far as we know and can 
grasp, we can say that though it 
is not possible to persuade the 
different (and conflicting) interests 
to sit at a big round table con- 
ference, there are individuals in 
every party whose personal 
opinions are different from the 
professed policies of their respec- 
tive parties. The saner section of 
the Assamese intelligentsia, too, 
realize that the rejection of the 
federal formula out of hand has 
proved to be suicidal for Assam 
and that a future of this part of 
the country perhaps lies in a 
sub-federation of the entire north- 
eastern region within the Indian 
Union, consisting of Assam, 
NEFA, Nagaland, Manipur and 
Tripura. This realization is 
growing, though it has yet to find 
an outward expression. 

We, therefore, do not -think 
that in Assam there is no scope 
for further political activities, or, 
for opening a fresh and purpose- 
ful dialogue between the parties 


concerned; that one has either to 
wait for Delhis award—an 
imposition from above—or to 
resort to blackmailing tactics of 
the “Senas” from below. Nor do 
we think that the sole responsibi- 
lity of discharging political duties 
lies only with the Assam Congress 
or the APHLC. If so, what is the 
task of the different Left parties? 
Just to attend and give their 
opinions at all-party meetings, if 
and when the Congress or the 
Central Government condescends 
to convene them ? What then is 
passivity or tailism ? Why do 
they depend on the Congress and 
its Government for taking initia- 
tives? Why do they not come 
forward to fill the growing 
vacuum in leadership by discharg- 
ing their own duties and responsi- 
bilities ? 

If the state of helplessness, 
dependence on others, and tailism 
on the one hand and the threat 
to resort to blackmail on the 
Other, cOntinues as it is, then the 
imposition of President's Rule, or, 
clearer still, military rule, will be 
an inevitability. It will not be 
possible to make an effective 
application of normal President’s 
Rule either, because the adminis- 
trative machinery is composed of 
individuals who suffer from the 
vices of partisanship and corrup- 
tion—even communalism. Yet, 
as this vast area is threatened 
from all corners (China, Pakistan, 
internal tribal, sub-tribal and 
religious squabbles and conflicts 
cum Naga Mizo rebellion), jt 
would Not be possible to depend 
on the run-of-the mill administra- 
tive personne]. This means a few 
more divisions of armed personnel 
and security forces will have to be 
deployed here. In Other words, 
in the name of President’s Rule, 
it will actually be a military rule 
and those who are biding their 
time for imposing military rule on 
the whole of India will get the 
opportunity of a dress-rehearsal 
here in the North-East India. 

Anyway, the present situation 
bodes ill for the democratic 
political parties. They would do 
well to read the writing on the 
wall and prepare themselves well 
ahead in time. If, on some issues, 
they have to take a step or two 
back, this should be done un- 
grudgingly, In‘that there is no 
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oom for confusion, despair or 
shame. Whetherina battle of 
arms Or in a political battle, 
organized retreat to second or 
third line of defence sometimes 
becomes unavoidable for spear- 
heading a renewed and more 
effective offensive. This, is the 
time for all well-meaning parties 
and individuals to gather the 
broken threads of national unity 
and progress in order to join them 
up again ‘and forge stronger 
links in the chain. 

If itis a fact that some thou- 
sand and a half rebel Nagas have” 
gone to China to receive political 
and military training, then there 
would be an interval of at least 
nine or ter months before- they 
come back with arms and am- 
munition and get ready to resume 
hostilities. The Chinese will give 
them not Only arms and training 
in arms but will also give them a 
large dose of political indoctrina- 
' tion and brainwashing which the 
rebels will have to swallow and 
digest. 

Then, if they choose to termi- 
nate the ceasefire with the Gov- 
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Take Comfort 
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ernment of India and resort to 
direct action, the whole complex- 
ion of the situation will change, 
because in that case it will not be 
a war of Nagas versus India. 
The position of the Nagas is not 
like that of the Vietnamese and 
the Chinese will not find it possi- 
ble to wage a war by proxy. They 
will be directly involved in the 
war and that war will be one 
between India and China. Such 
a war will extend far beyond 
Nagaland ann possibly engulf the 
whole of north-east India, if 
Chinese policy takes a more 
bellicose turn. 

. The steps the Chinese may 
possibly take with regard to the 
Nagas will ultimately depend on 
the outcome of the Vietnam war. 
Thus, every step taken by a few 
thousand rebels in tiny Nagaland 
gets inextricably linked up with 
the politics of South-East Asia. 

Anyway, it may be some-time 
before the rebel Nagas take 
recourse to violence with Chinese 
help. But the fact of their allian- 
ce with China helps to break the 
stalemate that politics in North- 
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East India has run into. 
pulsion or pressure is being crea- 


* ted for a settlement between the 


hill tribes and the plains people 
of India. It can, therefore, be 
safely assumed that in a not-too- 
distant future, the stagnation in 
the politics of this region is going 
to be broken. Not that it will 
necessarily take a turn for the bet- 
ter. But that is no reason why the 
political parties should give them- 
selves up to helplessness and a 
fatalistic expectation that some- 
thing will turn up. 

Whichever course the events 
may take, the parties must active- 
ly take part in it so that it may 
not go in a wrong direction. 
For that, it is still necessary to 
explore the possibilities of estab- 
lishing contacts and initiate 
direct talks with different parties 
and groups of interests. The 
scope Of such contacts and talks 
will widen in the days to come, 
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Haryana 


pD Haryana show the way for 
the mid-term poll injthe other 
two States—West Bengal and 
Uttar Pradesh? The results of 
the Haryana mid-term poll have 
brought this  so-far-dormant 
question to the forefront. 

The Congress camp, claims 


that it is a sign of the tur 


n in the 
tide heralded by the Rajasthan 
byelections to Parliament and the 
State Assembly, and the Kerala 
municipal elections, Some of 
the all-India leaders of the Con- 
gress would consider the Hary- 
ana results as rejection of “anti- 
Congressism”, disenchantment 
with “unprincipled? coalitions 
by the Opposition parties and, 
above all, a clear indication that 
legislative defections do not pay. 
They also pointed out that the 
Haryana voters were fed-up with 
the instability in the administra- 
tion and longed for a stable 
government in this newly created 
State. 

This, however, does not ex- 
plain the results. In general terms, 
all these assertions are also echo- 
ed by others, but there are mate- 
rial differences in their assess- 
ments. For one thing, how can 
the Jan Sangh debacle be ex- 
plained on this basis? Jan Sangh 
was not a participant in the Rao 
Ministry, it offered support from 
the -sidelines and applied the 
screw whenever the Ministry 
appeared to act in a manner not 
to its liking. 

Again, these explanations do 
not fit in with the remarkable 
showing by the Vishal Haryana 
Party of Rao Birendra Singh. In 
the Congress campaign, Rao’s 
VHP was dismissed as the “defec- 
tors’ gang”. ` 

A comprehensive analysis of 
the results will, no doubt, take 
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time; but a few characteristics of 
this mid-term poll are apparent 
and noteworthy even at this 
early stage. : 


Congress Success 


It was nota “foregone con- 
clusion” thatthe Congress would 
“sweep” the polls. Even the 
State Congress stalwarts had not 
expected such a large number of 
seats. 
the combind non-Congress stren- 
gth, it has been returned to power. 
There is justification for Congress 
jubilation. 

In the 1967 General Elections, 
too, the Congress had won the 
same number of seats. Yet, it had 
not been able to retain power 
because of internal squabbles and 
the race for leadership, leading 
to large-scale defections. 

Animportant factor that con- 
tributed to the defections was the 
predominance of Sri Bhagwat 
Dayal Sharma’s group in the 
State Congress. The revolt 
against him was not without its 
caste overtones, The main charge 
was that Sri Sharma had filled 
in important positions in the 
party and the government with 
Brahmins and théir camp-follo- 
wers, whereas the interests of the 
Jats and Ahirs and Rajputs and 
others had gone by default. 

In the last General Election, 
the Congress had chosen its can- 
didates keeping in view the caste 
characteristics of the constituen- 
cies. The selection of condidates 
this time also had been on similar 
lines; of course, with a few excep- 
tions. Though the Congress 
Party set a healthy example in 
refusing tickets to the erstwhile 


„defectors, and even forced some 


of the State Congress leaders to 
remain out of the” contest, the 


With 15 seats ahead of- 


specially set up selection commit- 
tee was quite conscious that 
if the candidate’s caste did 
not generally tally with that 
of the majority in the constituen- 
cy, the game would be up. Even 
if some variations were attempted 
in case of politically advanced 
areas, this criterion was strictly 
adhered to in the selection of 
candidates for the rural constitu- 
encies. At some places, ticket 
was given to the close relatives of 
the defectors in order not to 
alienate their support in caste and 
clan dominated constituencies. 

Money and resources, particu- 
larly in terms of jeeps and trucks, 
were available for the Congress 
candidates more than sufficiently. 
Some charges have also been 
made that official patronage and 
indirect support had also been 
provided. Some of the Congress 
candidates were fabulously rich 
and could manage their election 
campaigns without any outside 
help. The defeated Congress 
candidate from Hissar, Sri Gulab 
Singh, is known to be a multi- 
millionaire. 

However, a factor that obvio- 
usly tilted the balance in favour oi 
the Congress was the swing in 
the Harijan votes. Under the 
United Front Ministry of Rao 
Birendra Singh, the landlords and 
rich peasants belonging to the 
higher castes were placed in 
a better position. In providing 
“better returns to the agricultur- 
ists’, check on foodgrains prices 
were relaxed to such an extent 
that both urban and rural poor 
were hard hit. The Congress 
capitalised on this fact with telling 
effect. The slogan that “Jahan 
Rao, Wahan Bhao” (where there 
is Rao, there is good price for 
agricultural produce} was shown 
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Sa TABLE—i 
DISTRICT-WISE BREAK-UP OF SEATS WON 


. (Vote Percentage in brackets) 
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Totaj Congress `- JS VEP SW ` Others 
Ambala 9 7 (48) 2 (18) —(6.5) —(1.5) > 
Karnal 16 947 207 = -G 5 
Jind 5 3 (48) D 1(10) 1 (22) = 
Rohtak 15 9 (47) 3 (11) 2 NÁ) —(185 1 
Gurgaon 13 7 (41). + (7) 5 (26) —(10) 1 
Mahendragarh 6 2 (34.5) —(2.5) 441) —() — 
Hissar 17 11 (42) 8) 1 @ 155 4 

81 48 7 13 2 11 


NA: Not available 


up as a signal for the Tuination of 
the poor. 


* In the’ same vein, the Jan - 


Sangh campaigners were floored 
by raising the 
~ scandal’. The Jan Sangh suppor- 
ted, even insisted, that the Haryana 
Government permit export of 
these commodities from the State. 
Tonnes and tonnes of maize and 
barley were taken to. the rail- 
heads. But the railway authori- 
ties refused to book them in the 
absence of specific orders with- 
drawing the existing restrictions. 
Considerable quantities thus lay 
. in the open yards and were 
damaged. Both producers and 
traders were up in arms against 
the Government and .the Jan 
Sangh for leading them into this 
calamity. While the big produ- 
“cers and traders had some means 
to retrieve the position, the middle 
‘and smaller ones had just to 
suffer. When later on the Centre 
also changed its policy, the big 
ones managed to have almost a 
monopoly business, but the 
smaller ones had already lost 
their goods. i 
A third favourable factor in 
the Congress compaign was its 


ability to bring in a galaxy of'all~. 


India and Government leaders 
whose very names could collect 
large audiences. Smt Indira 
Gandhi was not only the Prime 
Minister to the prospective voters, 
besides being a woman, she was 
also seen as the daughter of 
Jawaharlal Nehry. Even in the 
remote villages, Jawaharlal 
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“‘maize-barley - 


‘ Nehru’s name has a special sen- 
timental ring. From Rajasthan 
came Chief Minister Sukhadia 
whose skilful appeal to voters 
in the districts bordering Rajas- 
than was extremely difficult to 
counter. In a caste-ridden area, 
the question of kith and kin holds 
top position. 

But the most effective point in 
Congress campaign was its pro- 
mise of a stable government. It 
is true that the ordinary voter in 
the State has not much bothered 
about the morality of defection, 
but he is keen that his small State 
must have a stable government; 
and to that extent he disfavours 
defections which lead to instabili- 
ty. Tradition bound, loyal and 
Obedient to social and adminis- 
trative institutions, the common 
Haryana voter abhors a situation 


where the administrative hierarchy 


remains unmanned or its person- 
nel changed frequently. 
To these must also be added 


the promise made in the Congress - 


manifesto that both the disputed 
Chandigarh and the Bhakra- 
Nangal project would be brought 
to Haryana, to understand the 
swing in favour of the Congress, 


Jan Sangh Debacle 


The Jan Sangh ‘debacle is 
apparent from the fact that of the 
42 candidates it had fielded, 27 


had lost their security deposits, . 


It had bid for a majority in the 
new Assembly in alliance with the 
Swatantra Party, but it could 
manage to secure only seven seats, 


\ 


compared to 12 in the 1967 Gene- 
ral Elections. Out of.a total of 
seven districts, its candidates have 
been wiped out in four. Instead 
of the hoped for first party, its 
position is third in the Assembly 
with nine seats behind the 
Vishal Haryana Party. The Jan 
Sangh was so over-confident of its 
Strength that it refused to join 
the anti-Congress united front 
forged by Rao Birendra Singh. 

The Jan Sangh campaign itself 
appeared inept. Instead of con- 
centrating on the mid-term - poll, 
the leadership presumably remain- 
ed busy with gearing up a sag- 
ging agitation against the Kutch 
award. Its communally tinged cam- 
paign against the Congress “bar- 
tering away” Kutch and Kashmir 
to Pakistan, to the exclusion of 
local issues, failed to impress the 
voters. They did come to listen 
to the all-India Jan Sangh leaders 
like Sri Atal Behari Vajpayee and 
Sri Balraj Madhok, but obviously 
did not agree to espouse _ their 
cause. 

Moreover the Jan Sangh’s 
major activity in Haryana has 
been around the refugees from 
West Pakistan, who are conside- 
red “outsiders”, as against the 
“local” population. Its failure 
to reach the “locals” at their 
level is clear from the large num- 
ber of security deposits it has lost, 
In losing deposits the Jan Sangh 
tops the list of all other political ` 
parties, and is second only to the 
Independents. ` 


The gravest damage to the 
Jan Sangh hopes came in the 
shape of “maize and barley scan- 
dal”. Jan Sangh’s espousal of the 
cause of traders by itself alienated 
a large section of J ats, Ahirs, Raj- 
puts and others, but this scandal 
cost it the solid support of the 
traders, tos, Compared to last 
year, Jan Sangh flags were fewer 
on small street corner shops, cycle 
rickshaws and housetops. 

To a considerable extent, the 
factional quarrels within the Jan 
Sangh units in a number of dis- 
tricts also contributed to its fall. 
Here also, the cause of internal 
rifts was as much personal as 
caste considerations. A section 
which felt comparatively younger 
elements should be put at the 
helm of Jan Sangh affairs in the 
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State, were snubbed by the entren- 
ched old guards. At some places, 
the changes in the list of can- 
didates also caused heartburns, 
followed by covert and even overt 
transfer of loyalties to rival can- 
didates. 

The Vishal Haryana Party, 
too, made a bid for power, and 
with that objective went in for a 
united front. The VHP, in all 
respects, is Rao Birendra Singh’s 
party, and its remarkable showing 
in the mid-term poll is solely due 
to the Rao’s personal influence 
among the Ahirs. A descendant 
of Rao Tula Ram who had chal- 
lenged the British and in the pro- 
cess lost his State, Rao Birendra 
Singh is a respected personality 
not only among the Ahirs, but 
also among other castes in the 
districts of Gurgaon and Mahen- 
dragarh, around Delhi, and in 
areas bordering Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh. 

Mainstay of VHP 

The mainstay of the VHP is 
the landlord and the rural rich, 
but it has some appeal in the 
urban middle class because of the 
Rao’s own “modern” outlook. 
His adherence to the united front 
of all non-Congress parties did 
evoke a response from the middle 
class voters, both urban and rural. 
In the campaign, the Rao went 
in for the spectacular and had five 
lakh handbills airdropped in the 
VHP constituencies. The Rao 
also secured the help of the 
Republican Party leader, Sri B.P. 
Maurya, to campaign for the 
VHP among the Harijans because 
of the united front. 

Besides the Ahir votes, the 
VHP also secured support in the 
Jat area and in the Meo belt 
bordering Rajasthan. The total 
number of seats won by it are 
actually 16, including three 
supported Independents. 

Yet, the preponderance of the 
rural rich in the VHP was actually 
a liability for its other united 
front partners. None of them 
could do much except for the 
Bharatiya Kranti Dal and the 
Republican Party which won one 
seat each. The BKD victory 
over the millionaire Congress 
candidate in Hissar was, of course, 
not on the basis of any strength 
that the party had in this area, 
but solely 
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influence of its candidate, The 
lone Republican win in Karnal 
district was made possible because 
no other political party except 
eae aed was Openly in the 
eld. 


Swatantra Fiasco 


The Swatantra Party which 
entered the election arena with a 
big flourish, met a worse fate 
thanits ally Jan Sangh. It has 
been wiped out in five out of 
seven districts of the State. Field- 
ing 32 candidates as against 12 
last year, it could win only two 
compared to three in the General 
Election. Its biggest stalwart, 
the redoubtable Hardwari Lal, 
was trounced in Bahadurgarh by 
a comparatively little known 
Congress candidate. Sri Hardwari 
Lal had won this seat twice during 
the last one year—as a Congress 
candidate in the General Election 
and, after defection, as an 
Independent. 

The Swatantra Party has no 
organisation worth the name in 
Haryana. Its MLAs in the last 
Assembly and those elected now, 
had romped home entirely on 
their own, due to their personal 
influences in the respective consti- 
tuencies. The promise of clean, 
stable government, with only 
32 candidates in the field, could 
convince none. Its two-party 
alliance did not prove of any 
help either because the Jan Sangh 
itself was so hardpressed in its 
strongholds that no effective 
help to the Swatantra candidates 
was possible. For all practical 
purposes, Swatantra as a party 


has been rendered non-entity in 


Haryana. 


The Left parties like the CPI, 
CP(M), SSP and PSP had never 
had any worthwhile base in 
Haryana. Even in undivided 
Punjab, these parties had paid 
scant attention to this area. It 
was only after industrial townships 
like Faridabad and Sonepat had 
developed that these Left parties 
moved in to organise the indus- 
trial workers. In so far as the 
rural ateas are concerned, they 
have next to nothingto their 


- credit. 


Therefore, there is no surprise 
that these four parties have 
drawn a blank in the mid-term 
poll as they did in the General 
Election, 


Vote Score 


In terms of votes polled, the 
Congress had improved its posi- 
tion from that in the General 
Election, recording a rise of 2.53 
per cent to 43.86. This rise has 
to be read inthe context of a 
steep fall in the total votes 
polled—from 72.65 per cent last 
year to 57,26 per cent in the mid- 
term poll. 

The variation in the votes 
polled by each party has also a 
direct relation tothe number of 
seats contested. Thus, those which 
substantially increased the number 
of candidates, managed to improve 
their bag of votes also. While 
Jan Sangh’s tally shows a fall of 
3.93 percent to 10.46, the Swa- 
tantra Party has actually improved 
its position from 3.18 per cent to 
8.13 per cent. The VHP, a new 
entrant, has received 12.97 per 
cent votes. 

The pattern of voting when 
judged constituency-wise, gives 
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Seats contested 


Deposits lost 





Indepnedents 
Jan Sangh 


Swatantra 
PSP 

CP (M) 
CPI 


180 145 
42 27 
13 8 
29 7 

6 3 
8 5 
32 5 
2 2 
1 1 
3 1 
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the impression that the voters, 


while’ undoubtedly’ swayéd by 
caste considerations, have’ also 


taken into account the policy and . 


programmes advocated by various 
parties. This was 
places where the different candi- 
dates belonged to the same caste 
as that of the constituency, 

Over and above that, local 
interests have played an impor- 
tant role in deciding their voting 
pattern. Thus, while rejecting 
Independent candidates generally, 


apparent in ' 


local considerations at places 
made them elect candidates not 
supported by any political party, 
and in preference to candidates of 
the Congress or the Jan Sangh, 
Besides, another significant 
factor noticed was the large- 
scale entry of school teachers and 
Students in the election campaign, 
particularly in the rural areas. 
Women generally take a back 
seat in Haryana politics, Yet, 
the Congress and the Vishal 


‘Haryana Party have got women 


candidates elected. a 

All this should naturally make 
one feel -that there isa definite 
advance in the political conscious- 
ness of the Haryana voters com- 
pared to the General Election. 
The fallin the total number: of 
votes polled is not of serious 
consideration here because a 


` large.turn out was precluded by. 


the late harvest when the peasants 
could not leave the fields piled 
with harvested. grains ready for 
threshing. 


` CRITIQUE OF PLAN APPROACH (Continued from Page 12) 


To meet the situation arising out of such fluctuations 
production it appears necessary to 
build buffer stocks of the main agricultural com- 


in agricultural 


ges in agricultural output and prices, such factors as 
unbalanced sectoral growth, 
uncontrolled private production sectors in industry, 


the predominance of 


modities . . , stabilisation of agricultural prices, How- 
ever, for doing this adequately it would also be 
necessary to guard against the generation of any 
strong inflationary pressures. This can bedone if 
the programme of investment in the public and pri- 
vate sectors is backed by adequate mobilisation of 
resources in both sectors.” 
4.2 “If the concept of “Growth with Stability” is to 
be operationally. valid; a much more meaningful 
identification of the elements of instability and the 
policy prescriptions necessary for rectifying them is 
unavoidable. The main elements of instability should 
include, in addition to the seasonal and secular chan- 
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agriculture and services, mounting defence expendi- 
ture beyond our means, instability inthe relation- 
ship between inyestment outlays and growth ofin- 
come, skewness in income distribution, irregularity 
of inventions and induction of technology, the flexibi- 
lity of credit. in spite of Reserve Bank’s control 
mechanism, the inflationary and deflationary policies 
implicit in the irrationality of Governmental expendi- 
ture and, above all, the cyclical fluctuations and busi- | 
ness recessions in the advanced capitalist countries 
to which the Indian economy has been increasingly 
getting entangled through trade and aid. To assume 
relative stability on the basis of an expected conti- 
nued rise in agricultural production (which continues 
to depend upon the vagaries of nature) and buffer _ 
stock operations is rather naive, to use a mild ex- ` 
pression, : 
4.3 While it is true that absolute stability is neither 
attainable nor, desirable for “economic growth, be- 
cause economic growth itself brings withit certain 
structural changes in the economic system from 
which there is no escape, it should be the aim of 
planning to bring thése wide fluctuations under con- 
trol. But the ability and determination of the 
Government of India to implement effectively any 
scheme for controlling such phenomena is limited. 
Both in the matter of ensuring that the movements. 
of relative prices accord with the priorities and tar- 
gets set in the Plan and in the matter of preventing 
any considerable rise in prices ‘of essential goods 
that enter into the consumption . of low-income 
groups, the Government of India has failed miser- 
ably. This is seen from the fact that during the 
Third Plan, despite the hopes of the Planning Com- 
mission to contain inflation, the imbalance “between 
money supply and aggregate output sharpened and 
both the Index of Wholesale Prices and the Consu- 
mer Price Index Number of Working Class showed 
alarming increases. Index of Wholesale Prices which 
Stood at 124.9 in 1960-61 rose to 191.2 in 1966-67 
and the 1967-68 index is estimated ‘at 214.3, Simi- 
larly the Consumer Price Index Number of working 
class people increased from 171 in 1960 to 255 in 
1966 and to 298 in November 1967. 


(To be Continued. Next Week) 
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Each motor vehicle produced by HM gives employment 
to no less than seven persons, Every vehicle on the 
road generates the need for a wide range of services— 
those of drivers, cleaners, service station attendants, 
petrol pump personnel, repairmen, tyre and spare 
parts dealers, road-builders and a number of others, 
At the same time, additional Job opportunities are 
created in transport companies, ancillary industries 
and insurance firms. 


Over 2 lakh HM vehicles on the road today in India 
are providing livelihood to at least 14 lakh persons 
and their families and dependants. 
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CENTRE-STATES PERSPECTIVE 


TE recent controversy over the Left Communists’ 

plan for an agitation against the Central Govern- 
ment’s food policy towards chronically, deficit 
Kerala State has helped to focus attention on the 
vital question of how best to tackle the problems of 
Centre-State relations, 
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‘There can be little doubt that the Congress-run 
Union Government is not particularly kindly disposed 
towards non-Congress States, especially the ones 
where Leftist parties are in a dominant Position in 
the Government. It is well known that various 
methods have been employed by the Centre to 
embarrass such Governments, to make their position 
untenable, and even to bring them down where 
possible by making use of the Governor and misusing 
the powers available under the Constitution. West 
Bengal has of course provided the classic example. 

In these circumstances, it is quite legitimate for 
the people and Governments of non-Congress 
States to conclude that where Central power comes 
in the way of fulfilment of basic economic needs of 


' the population, a -popular Struggle is the only 
_ effective way of applying pressure on the Centre in 


order to get the latter’s policies changed for the 
better. It is also quite’ right for the Leftist parties 
to come to the conclusion that since a Congress . 
Centre cannot be expected to allow non-Congress 
Governments to function unhindered, a well- 
organised attempt must be made to capture power 
at the Centre. 

What went wrong in Kerala, however, was the 
inability or unwillingness of the dominant partner 
in the ruling coalition, the CPM, to recognise the 
need for a massive popular agitation on the basis 
of a consensus among the entire people of that State. 
Food is not a problem that affects one party ora 
group of parties, and recognition of the fact that the 
Union Government has not dealt fairly with Kerala 
in this respect is by no means confined to the 
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leadership or even the. rank and file of the CPM. 
Not only all the other Leftist parties but even a large 
number of Congressmen and uncommitted citizens 
would readily sympathise with such a struggle for 
justice if only any single party did not seek to take 
upon itself the “leadership” of the movement. An 
agitation of this kind, to be successful and to carry 
conviction with the masses, should be initiated by 
the coalition Government as a whole, and the 
Kerala Government in turn should seek the active 
participation init of all sections of public opinion 
in the State. As Sri T.V. Thomas put it, the food 
problem is not a matter between the Congress and 
the non-Congress parties, but a matter between the 
people of Kerala and the Central Government. It 
was the CPM’s reluctance to recognise this funda- 
mental fact that has created needless complications 
Over an issue which the State’s people should have 
Spontaneously adopted as their own. 

The agitation, necessary as it is, will not however 
compensate for the shortcomings of the United Front 
Government in Kerala or of the other non-Congress 
Governments, past and present, including the ones 
in which the Leftist parties have had a big hand. 
Kerala’s food problem cannot be solved in isolation; 
nor for that matter can the food problem of any 
of the other deficit States. Srimati Gowri Thomas 
has now come out with a five-point plan wherein 
pride of place has been given to the formulation 
and implementation of a national food policy. This 
in fact should have been the approach of the non- 
Congress Governments from the very start. It will 
be remembered that the very first all-States confer- 
ence after the Fourth General Election was that of 
Food Ministers. Regrettably, at that conference 
not even the Left-dominated non-Congress Govern- 
ments sought to focus attention on the need for a 
national food plan. Each State was content to 
voice its own particular demands and bargain on 
that basis. 

Subsequently also there was no attempt to apply 
pressure on the Union Government to prepare a 
national food plan. While a lot of uncoordinated 
noise was made about the food problem, there was 
no effort to maximise procurement or to ensure 
equitable distribution of foodgrains produced within 
the country. Not the whole blame for this situation 
can be placed upon the Centre, while there is no 
need to minimise the harmful role played by the 
latter in this as in other matters concerning the 
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States. 

Congress successes in the recent past should at 
least drive the progressive parties, and the coalition 
governments in which these parties have a decisive 
role, to reassess their own performance in order to 
find out why there has-been a change in the mood of 
the electorate at least in some areas. The UF 
Governments where they still exist.and the coalition 
partners in States where the UF regimes have been 
manoeuvred out of office should ask themselves 
wherein they failed and sek the answers honestly 
without any attempt at self-justification. Itis a fact 
that the non-Congress Governments did not make 
full use of the powers available to them to put down 
black-marketing in foodgrains and arrange for 
equitable distribution of whatever quantities were 
available. This and other shortcomings of the coali- 
tions are directly traceable to the failure of the part- 
ners concerned to act unitedly and with a common 
purpose; the people’s interests were sacrificed to the 
requirements of inter-party and inner-party wrangles 
often over unreal or ephemeral issues. 

The agitation for the establishment of proper 
relations between the Centre and the States is 
not one that can or should be confined to Kerala, 
however pressing Kerala’s food needs at the moment 
may be. The agitation has necessarily to be orga- 
nised on a national scale, bringing into its fold all 
sections of public opinion which favour greater 
decentralisation of democratic power in the interest 
ofthe effective and fruitful functioning of State 
administrations in all vital spheres. This does not 
mean that the Kerala agitation should not be under- 
taken now or should be delayed; it only means that 
any agitation in Kerala should be seen as the starting 
point ofa mass movement for decentralisation of 
power in which virtually all States in the country will 
participate actively. The democratic non-Congress 
parties, whether they are of national character or are 
State-level organisations, must collectively consider 
how best to elevate the entire question of the States’ 
demands vis-a-vis the Centre into a nationwide 
movement whose purpose will be to ensure the future 
of democracy in the country. In this task the CPM 
along with other Left parties must give up playing a 
negative role and agree to be part of the collective 
leadership. Pet theories must yield place to the 
needs of the masses. The people will look for signs 
of such vision and wisdom on the part of all the Left 
parties, : 
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TESTING TIME FOR INDIRA GANDHI 


AFTER a fairly successful South- 
East Asian tour—whose high- 
light was its Australian chapter— 
Smt. Indira Gandhi on her return 
this week-end, will find herself in 
one of the most crucial turning- 
points in her career both as 
Prime Minister and a political 
leader. 


In the Congress hierachy, 
this week-end will see a first-class 
power tussle over the election 
for a new Central Election Com- 
mittee. Together with the eight 
members of the existing Parlia- 
men’ary Board, the Central Elec- 
tion Committee will have five 
more members to be elected by 
the AICC during its forthcoming 
session. Brisk canvassing for it 
has already been started by the 
Syndicate. With its mass base 
completely exposed as hollow, the 
Syndicate veterans are now bent 
on having preponderance in the 
Central Election Committee since 
this body is going to be the dis- 
penser of Congress tickets for the 
mid-term polls in the offing: 
Shorn of practically all political 
eminence, the Syndicate bosses 
hope to perpetuate their own poli- 
tical importance by holding on to 
the only machinery in the party 
’ organisation though which their 
own faction can be promoted and 
their rivals’ squeezed out of effec- 
tive power. 


The irony of it all is that al- 
though the initiative for calling 
this AICC session originally came 
from the Young Turks with their 
clamour for the implementation 
of the already half-forgotten Ten 
Point Programme, the occasion 
is sought to be exploited by the 
Syndicate Old Guards to manage 
their own affairs in the- Central 
Election Committee. And in 
this job, Sri Nijalingapa—himself 
avery essefitial element in the 
Syndicate—has been most help- 
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ful. By the time these lines are 
being written, the star favourites 
are Sri Atulya Ghosh, Sri C. B. 
Gupta, Dr. Ram Subhag Singh, 
Sri Brahmananda Reddy and 
Sri D. P. Mishra. This is no 
doubt a mixed bag so far as the 
Syndicate is concerned, but it also 
shows that the Syndicate, realis- 
ing its Own weakened political 
authority, is anxious to appear 
as ‘reasOnable’ so that there may 
be no outright revulsion to their 
move to capture the Ceutral Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Hence the 
inclusion of Sri C. B. Gupta in 
the Syndicate’s choice despite 
the fact that he is an unwaver- 
ing supporter of Sri Morarji 
Desai. Regarding Sri Brahma- 
nanda Reddy, reports are current 
here that in Andhra, his group 
has made up with Sri Sanjiva 
Reddy's, and so even Sri Kam- 
raj thinks that Sri Brahmananda 
Reddy should have a place in the 
Central Election Committee. As 
for Sri D. P. Mishra, the Syndi- 
cate seems to be more or less re- 
signed to his winning a seat, 
whether it wanted him or not: 
hence discretion is accepted as 


better part of the Syndicate 
valour. 

It is clear that the Syndi- 
cate will seriously resist 


Sri Nanda’s entry into the Cent- 
ral Election Committee. They 
would not prefer Sri Sadiq, know- 
ing well that the Kashmir Chief 
Minister will be a strong suppor- 
ter of the Prime Minister. Their 
allergy to Sri K.D. Malaviya needs 
no elaboration. Then there is the 
irrepressible Sri S. N. Mishra, 
who hopes to enlist the Young 
Turks. 


While the Syndicate’s Over- 
tures to Sri Desai is writ large in 
their acceptance of Sri C. B. 
Gupta, itis not yet clear whether 
there would be any horse-trading 


with Sri Chavan and his small 
but compact group. It is not 
unlikely thatif a deal is struck, 
then Shri D. P. Mishra’s candida- 
ture would be strongly contested. 

From all available indications, 
it is clear that so far as the High 
Command as entrenched in the 
new Central Election Committee 
is concerned, the Syndicate wants 
to make sure that Smt. Gandhi 
does not start eliminating. them. 
Already, Sri Atulya Ghosh is 
worried because of the encourage- 
meat extended from New Delhi 
to his Opponents inside the West - 
Bengal Congress the victorious 
Congress candidate in the Krish- 
nagar by-election is no doubt his 
nominee but he himself was kept 
out of the campaign by local 
Congressmen. Similarly, Sri 
Kamaraj does not obviously re- 
lish the constant pinpricks the is 
having to face from Sri C. Subra- 
maniam in the Tamilnad Cong- 
ress. As for Sri S. K. Patil, 
his first priority is to feather his 
own nest: if somehow he can find 
a Safe berth to return to Parlia- 
ment, he hopes to go in for high- 
powered lobbying and flattery to 
get back into the Cabinet: he has 
not been idle in making approaches 
for the purpose. 

Other members of the Syndi- 
cate, particularly Sri Kamaraj and 
Sri Atulya Ghosh, are anxious to 
keep Sri Patil humoured, because 
they know that he still controls 
the purse-strings of Big Business 
to finance the party’s election 
campaigns; there is no doubt that 
without Sri Patil’s support,’ the 
Syndicate would find itself in diffi- 
culty in making itself felt during 
the choice of mid-term poll candi- 
dates. 

In this situation, New Delhi 
Observers will be watching with 
keen interest how Smt. Gandhi 
faces this gathering challenge 
by the Syndicate. So far, she 
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has given no hint of having 
candidates of her own choice for 
the contest for the Central 
Election Committee. Apart from 
Sri D.P. Mishra being known 
to be close to her, there is no 
other candidate known at this 
stage who -can be definitely 
called to be her close follower. 
In the present Parliamentary 
Board, only Sri Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed can be regarded as 
belonging to her camp; although 
it is possible that on some occa- 
sions, even Sri Jagjivan Ram may 
not go- whole hog with the 
Syndicate. 

The Syndicate’s move this 
time is continuation of its strategy 
at Hyderabad, five months ago. 
There, over the formation of the 
new Congress Working Com- 
mittee, the Syndicate and Sri 
Desai’s followers ganged up to 
isolate Smt. Gandhi. Similarly 
this time, a new move to isolate 
her is coming up with the 
Syndicate once again striking a 
bargain with Sri Morarji Desai. 
With all the uncertainties around, 
the Syndicate bosses cannot 
confidently rule out the possi- 
bility of a mid-term poll even at 
the Centre. 


* * * 


N only in the Congress hier- 
archy, the Syndicate has also 
been active trying to poke its 
nose in the Government. The 
widely-reported Cabinet impasse 
over Assam has come as a god- 
send for it. Some of the Syndi- 
cate bosses have no doubt contri- 
buted to the flaring-up of the 
differences inside the Government 
while now that the deadlock has 
come, they are working overtime 
to accentuate it. 

On this score, one of its levers 
of operation has been the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, 
while Sri Nijalingappa, in true 
Syndicate-style, is helping to 
stiffen the Assam Congress stand 
against the reorganisation plan. 
Until thecrucial Cabinet meetings 
on the eve of the Prime Minister’s 
departure 0n tour abroad, the 


impression one got in New Delhi - 


was that with all the minor 
differences, the Cabinet as a 
whole had been moving with the 
reorganisation plan ever since the 
January 13, 1967 declaration. 
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Even if Sri Morarji Desai had 
expressed misgiving about hand- 
ing over law and order to the 
autonomous hill unit, he was 
never found to be making it into 
an issue, threatening to Oppose 
it in Parliament, as he suddenly 
did on the eve of the Prime 
Minister’s departure. 

While the angry outbursts 
inside the Cabinet came as a 
surprise at the time, subsequent 
reports have made it clear that 
there was quiet preparation for 
the show-down. In fact, Sri 
Nijalingappa had already given 
the green signal to’ the intansi- 
gents in the Congress Parliamen- 
tary Party to demand that the 
question would have to be 
thrashed out inthe party before 
the Cabinet had decided on it. 

Meanwhile, Sri Chaliha, so 
long almost acquiescing to the 
reorganisation plan, stiffened 
since he was heartened by the 
stand of his mentor, Sri Desai. 
This, in its turn, led Sri Fakhrud- 
din Ali Ahmed (not to be out- 
done by his factional rivals in 
Assam Congress) to threaten to 
quit the Cabinet on the issue, 

Armed with the knowledge of 
all these backstage developments, 
Sri Chavan surprised his Cabinet 
colleagues by almost keeping mum 
during the heated discussion, 
although by all normal conven- 
tions, it should have been for the 
Home Minister to sponsor such 
a reorganisation plan. In fact, 
Smt. Gandhi, if she chose, could 
liave taken the alibi that the plan 
was the Home Minister’s baby 
and not hers. One cannot blame 
New Delhi observers if they 
surmise that Sri Chavan finding 
Sri Morarji Desai confronting 
the Prime Minister thought it 
wise to watch and see, since in 
terms of power-balance, anybody 
would like to see his two formid- 
able contenders angrily moving 
apart on a crucial issue. 

The angry demonstration in 
the crucial Cabinet meeting that 
ended just a little before Smt. 
Gandhi took off from Palam, 
was really meant to gain a 
breathing space for the Prime 
Minister’s opponents to mobilise. 
They knew that during the fortnight 
she would be away, they would 
be able to move up reinforce- 
ments for a campaign with the 


misleading slogan of saving thee 
Congress Raj in Assam. 

In fact, this is precisely what 
the Syndicate bosses have been 
doing in the last one week. Sri 


Nijalingappa has suddenly woken 


up to the need of himself taking. 
a hand in the matter. The 
Assam Congress leaders are 
being backed up to rush a delega- 
tionto New Delhi. And during 
the AICC, the entire issue will 
be sought to be distorted into a 
purely party matter, namely, th 
Congress must stand in defence 
of the Congress Ministry in th® 
trouble-tossed frontier State. 
Meanwhile, the Congress 
Parliamentary Party executive— 
in which the Prime Minister’s 
close associates are in a minority 
—is being geared up for threaten- 
ing arevolt. One hears of talks 
of the C.P.P. asserting its supre- 
macy over the Government in 
the same fashion as it did duridg 
the campaign for Sri Krishna 
Menon’s ouster following the 
Chinese aggression in 1962. 


* * * 


AS these petty factional moves 
have been going on inthe 
Capital mainly at the initiative of 
the Syndicate bosses trying to 
cash in on narrow party con- 
siderations; reports of latest 
developments in Assam are far 
from reassuring for responsible 
circles in New Delhi. 

From the Bardoloi Committee 
to the Asoka Mehta Committee, 
the Hill leaders during this pro- 
tracted period of almost twenty 
years, have come to realise that 
the Assam Congress leadership 
has always vetoed whatever the 
Central leadership proposed 
from time to time to meet their 
aspirations and safeguard their 
interests. This way the. Nagas 
were alienated and then came the 
Mizo uprising, while rumblings 
in NEFA could also be heard. 

But what has been worrying 
New Delhi today is the fast-mov- 
ing events since the Cabinet dead- 
lock deferred onthe Assam revr- 
ganisation plan. 

The responsive section of the 
Hill leaders had already warned 
the Centre that the reorganisation 
plan itself was a compromise 
which the extremists in the 
APHLC were attacking as a 
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slide back from their demand for 
a separate Hill State. Any 
delay in announcing the plan— 
or its whittling down—at the 
pressure of the Assam Congress, 
would lead to a veritable explo- 
sion in the Hills. The angry 
resignation of the APHLC MLAs 
makes it clear that the point of 
no-return in the hills isnot far 
off. 

Not only in the Hills, even in 
the plains, the attitude of the 
tribal people is no less hostile. 
The Kokrajhar incident has 
shown that the Plains Tribals 
Council, with much weaker 
claims than the hill people, are 
almost on the warpath. Every 
day’s delay in reaching a settle- 
ment might very well lead to an 
irreparable disaster. - 

It is not that Sri Morarji 
Desai with his angry fulminations 
and Sri Chavan with his masterly 
inactivity, have not been duly 
warned about the consequences 
of alienating the hill people. For 
the authorities responsible for 
law and order, both civil and 
military, there is no illusion that 
to crush an agitation in the hills 
would bean easy walk-over: 
rather, it would prepare the ground 
for a Mizo-type rebellion, which 
would tie down a larger number 
of troops. 

Strategically, the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills are more exposed to 
outside accessibility than the base 
of the Naga underground. This 
entire hill region is almost orga- 
nically linked with East Pakistan. 
If the recent breakdown of Indo- 
Pak talks over the eastern rivers 
is any index, Pakistani authorities 
would be only too willing to lend 
a helping hand to the Khasi- 
Jaintia hill people should a revolt 
break out in these hills. All this 
is apart from the long-range 
impact of a new revolt in the 
Assam hills upon the entire fron- 
tier stretching from Kashmir to 
NEFA. 

The Assam Congress leaders 
have been trying to sell the idea 
that the APHLC would not be 
in a position to stage an uphea- 
val. In support of their con- 
tention, they point to the cur- 
rent friction between the APHLC- 
controlled District Council and 
the tribal authority of Syiems. 

The biggest of the Khasi Syiems, 
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the Syiem of Mylliem, has recent- 

ly been charged by the District 

Council with having transgres- 
sed his authority in selling land 
to the Indian Air Force and visit- 
ing New Delhi to attend the last 
Republic Day Parade without the 
prior permission of the District 
Council. The Syiems are oppos- 
ing the demand for the Hill State, 
not out of any conviction about 
national integration, but because 
of their anxiety to retain their per- 
quisitesand domination over the 
tribal society.. By backing these tri- 
bal forces against the APHLC, the 
Congress leaders of Assam seem 
to be calculating that they would 
be able to thwart the Hill leaders’ 
demand for Statehood. It is the 
same short-sighted policy which, 
years back, led them to believe 
that they would be able to isolate 
Phizo by splitting Naga solida- 
rity without meeting their genuine 
demands, In the bargain, they 
hastened the Naga demand for in- 
dependence. Similarly, in the case 
of the Mizos, the Assam Con- 
gress jingoism led to the scrap- 
ping of the policy of placating 
the Mizo leaders until it finally 
led to armed rebellion. 


* * e 


Is New Delhi, moves are now 

afoot to patch up the diffe- 
rences between the Prime Minis- 
ter and Sri Morarji Desai. Many 
suggestions are being canvassed 
at the moment. One of these 
which tally more or less with 
Sri Desai’s stand, favours the 
granting of the responsibility for 
law and order intimes of emer- 


~ gencyto the State Government: 


there is little doubt that this 
would be rejected outright by the 
Hill leaders, Another suggestion, 
which Sri Dinesh Singh ` is belie- 
ved to be canvassing, is that the 
portfolio of Jaw and order for 
this autonomous hill area should 
be under the direct charge of the 
Governor. While this has the 
merit of dispelling the hill people’s 
fear of being dominated by the 
Assam valley leaders, even mode- 
rate hill leaders feel that it would 
be difficult to get this accepted at 
such a late hour, since itis a far 
cry from their own demand for a 
separate hill State. A third sug- 
gestion prescribes a parkalam 
approach; that the question may 


be shelved for a few months for 
calm to be restored. Actually, 
this would only infuriate the hill 
people as one more move to 
deny their recognised demands. 

While the Syndicate bosses 
are likely to whip up frenzy in 
support of the Assam Congress 
stand during the AICC session, 
the choice before Smt Indira 
Gandhi has almost become inexo- 
rable. Whether she likes it or 
not, impression of the public has 
been that she has taken a stand 
to meet the long-standing de- 
mands of the hill people, despite 
strong pressures from her own 
partymen in Assam. Now her 
colleagues at the Centre—for 
reasons largely factional—are 
trying to corner her, so that she 
is made to give up her stand. It is 
possible that some of her close sup- 
porters may advise her to accept 
a compromise and settle with her 
senior colleagues. Obviously, 
the argument in favour of sucha 
course is two-fold: first, it will 
solve the present impasse in the 
Cabinet; secondly, it would save 
the Congress Ministry in Assam. 
And of course, all this would be 
hailed as the Congress brand of 
pragmatism. But jn reality this 
would be setting a matchstick 
to a powder keg. For, the frus- 
trated hill people of Assam would 
not only take it as a betrayal but 
as further proof of a weak Centre, 
ready tobe browbeaten by the 
chauvinists of the Assam Valley. 

If Smt Indira Gandhi today 
faces the biggest mobilisation of 
party bosses against her, 
this is also the very moment when 
she can sustain and strengthen 
her position by standing by wider 
national] interests in preference to 
narrow party interests. 

This week two years ago, Smt 
Indira Gandhi faced the worst 
crisis in her political career, mis- 
led by the ill advice of some of 


‘ber colleagues into agreeing to 


the devaluation of the rupee. 
Times have changed, and today, 
her turn has come to ward off the 
ill advice of other colleagues and 
party pressure-groups and esta- 
blish her national authority. 
thwarting the designs of a degene- 
tate party caucus. . 

The next few days will show 
which way she will turn, 
May 29 N.C. 
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ANY analysis of the problem of 
communal violence in India 
must begin with a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between communalism 
and communal violence. The 
former manifests itself usually at 
the social or political level and is 
often a matter of ethics; the 
latter is essentially a political and 
administrative problem. ` - 
The need for this distinction 
arises out of the fact that, without 
it, the order of priorities for 
measures necessary to deal with 
the problem is likely to be upset. 
Communalism—teligious, linguis- 
tic, caste-oriented—operates at all 
levels; social insularity, bred on 
communal consideration, from the 
standpoint of political value 
judgement is neutral; only when 
aided by.a catalytic agent, usually 
a political party, that insular 
social groups are goaded to the 
point of a violent confrontation. 
In this sense, the spontaneity of 
communal violence is a myth. 
Considerations of political 
and/or economic benefits, real or 
imaginary, weighs heavily upon 
political parties to accelerate or 
decelerate the pace of such social 
confrontations. In this process, 
the strategy and tactics are 
conditioned by factors ranging 
from the social and economic to 
psychological and demographic. 
Understandably, depending upon 
local conditions different political 
parties come to have varied 
degrees of stakes in communal 


- tensions or violence. 


Having said this, it must also 
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be made clear, that, despite local 
compulsions, some political 
parties with all-India stakes thrive 
on a’ general atmosphere of 
communal . tension, while some 
others, for the same reason, 
strive to tone down the level of 
communal tension. The political 
parties at these two extreme ends 
support and oppose, respectively, 
ali communal tensions everywhere 
in the country, overtly or covertly, 
independent of local considera- 
tions. Between these two extremes, 
different political parties support 


or oppose communal tensions 
depending largely on local 
considerations. 


Under the foregoing assump- 
tions, an incident that sparks off 
a series of chain-reactions leading 
to communal violence, howso- 
ever Significant, is a deceptive 
pointer to the causes of violence; 


. the incident merely underlines 


the existence of local condition 
conducive-to communal violence. 
Similar incidents, like Sheikh 
Abdullah’s meeting in Meerut, 
or the sprinkling of coloured 
water on people belonging to 
other communities as in Calcutta, 
or the cattle-impounding incident 
in Karimganj, may have all been 
innocuous in a different set of 
local political equations; far 
more provocative incidents have 
not always Jed to communal 
violence. - 

Communal violence, in India, 
being essentially a political prob- 
lem in its, origin—and an adminis- 
trative one after its Occurrence— 
the need is to recognise it as 
such, and build political institution 
which will -render communal 
politics difficult of operation and, 
simultaneously, build administra- 
tive machinery to limit the baneful 
consequences of -communal 


Problem of Communal Violence 


violence, 

Communalism as such, in the 
sense Of an emotional sense of 
alignment with people having 
kindre1 religious, social or ethnic 
characteristics, has to be left to 
be fought against, if at all, by the 
social reformers. Political leaders 
talking of social reform or moral 
rearmament would, while making 
them suspect, defeat the very 
cause they profess to support 
as we have learnt at our expense 
on prohibition or national integ- 
ration. What is certainly required 
is to remove the political barriers 
against communal harmony and 
also to impose political deterrents 
against communal insularity. 
Anything beyond that, would 
be making exacting demands on 
the limits of social legislation. 

Accepting communal violence 
as a political phenomenon in its 
origin. and an administrative 
problem of law and order in its 
implication, the institutional 
deterretits have also got to be 
political at its base and adminis- 
trative at the apex. To build up, 
and sustain, a series of chain- 
reactions opposed to the general 
trend of communal politics in the 
country, it is mecessary to goa 
little into the history of the 
communal politics in India. 

Since communal violence is 
essentially a political problem, 
it is clearly related to the growing 
respectability of violence as a 
weapon of political protest. With 
increasing inclinations of differeut 
groups to give violent outlets to 
their social and economic demand, 
it is not surprising that such 
grievances of religious or linguis- 
tic groups often find violent 
catharsis. 

Moreover, in India, due to 
various historical factors, the 
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lack of any economic content in 
the national liberation movement 
has partly been the cause, and 
partly the effect, of the growth. of 
communal politics simultaneously 
with the nationalist movement. 
. The process has continued even 


after the achievement -of political - 


independence. The political 
confrontation between laissez- 
faire and socialism has been kept 
at a low key by a queer compro- 
-thise; a sharp polarization, result- 

. ing from a confrontation, of the 
politiéal forces. based, on clearly 
discernible economic alternatives, 
have been very consciously avoi- 
ded soasto achieve a consensus 
at the level of the lowest common 
denominator. The machinery for 
economic planning continues to 
exist, but commitment to planning 
has no populist base. 


Replacement of Ideology. 


Coupled with this, there has 
been a general - replacement of 
ideology by realpolitik in ‘the 
realm of international intercourse, 
and its consequent impact in 
national politics; the death of 
the only remaining charismatic 
leader of the nationalist move- 
ment in the person of Nehru; the 
general failure of economic 
planning, and the ultimate 
relegation of the planning process 
to the background, all these, in 
their cumulative impact have 
resulted in a complete diffusion 
of the political forces which based 
themselves .on clearly discernible 
economic commitments. 
` This has.coincided with, to 
an extent led to, the collapse of 
the only all-India political party 
that had kept the country 
politically united, at Jeast in'the 
responses of the decision-making 
elite which mattered so much in 
an underdeveloped polity. - The 
resultant scramble to fill the 
power-vacuum, in an atmosphere 
of general economic stagnation, 
has facilitated the process of 
political consolidation on (a) non- 
economic factors, (b) / regional 
considerations, 


All these factors, while avoid- ` 
and more - 


ing the necessary, 
modern, ` polarisation of forces 
have also resulted in the follow- 


ing: ; 
Firstly, they have helped in a 
reversal of the'order of priorities 
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© conducive to the 


in the national and state politics 
of a country, like India, where 
the perennial problem ọf econo- 
mics—of unlimited needs ‘and- 
scarce resources—is so much more 
acute, and hence, a logical order 
of preferences (‘choice’ in the 
economic parlance) is so much 
more pertinent. 

Secondly, they have resulted 
in a setback for the political 
parties based primarily on 
economic issues. 

' Thirdly, they have helped in 
the consolidation of forces that 
Sustain themselves on short-term 
and emotive factors; regionalism, ' 
sectarianism, casteism, linguistic 
and religious group loyalties have 
become politically more paying. 

In such a context, naturally, 
industrialization, land . reforms, 
food, education, scientific research 
are put in a lower order of 
priority than cow protection, 
prohibition, language, jobbery, 
regionalism, communalism, and 
even a vague and woolly national- 
ism. 

Ifone agrees with the fore- 
going assumptions with regard 
to the growth of communal 
politics and communal violence 
in India, then the only effective 
long-term remedy lies in hasten- 
ing the process of political polari- 
zation based on clearly discerni- 
ble economic criteria. This 
would involve the engendering of 
a series of chain-reactions based 
on economic issues to run counter 
to those that lead public debates 
on peripheral issues, a situation 
growth of 
«communal politics. 


Need for Clear-cut Commitment 


Towards this end, infusion 
of a larger dose of economics 
into-the politi¢al process of the 
country, would be facilitated by 
initiating a vigorous pace of 
industrialisation, toning up of the 
national planning machinery and 
a clear-cut commitment to plan- 
ning as a` means of national 
reconstruction, introducing and 
implementing progressive land 
reforms, labour (both industrial 
and agricultural) legislation, a 
comprehensive national policy on, 
food and education at all levels. 
All these are likely to raise the 
level of public debates -on issues, 
in the absence of which communal 


` 


and regional politics finds easy 
and continuing sustenance. 

This is admittedly the long- 
term, painful and hazardous, 
though the only effective, means 
to combat the growth of commu- 
nal politics in the country. But 
pending the projected polarisation 


‘of political forces, in the inter- 


regnum, some political and ad- 
ministrative measures are indis- 
pensable to fight against commu- 
nal politics and communal 
violence. - 


Firstly, since communal poli- l 


tics is essentially a phenomenon of 
urban economy, vigorous efforts 
are needed, through a suitable 
educational policy, to help the 
process of emergence ofa substan- 
tial rural elite. While being incon- 
formity with our national ideals 
of ‘grass-roots leadership’, it will 


. enable distinct rural areas to be- 
_ come viable political entities by 


insulating them from the influ- 
ence of urban-based leadership, 
through which,. generally, com- 
munal politics seeps into the rural 
areas, 


Deterrent Against Mobility 
Secondly, in areas where the 
demographic 
urban and rural: areas between 
the different communities is con- 
ducive to communal politics, 
special care ought to be taken to 
siphon off the vast rural unemp- 


loyed in gainful occupations in. 


the areas of their habitations, 
This would be a deterrent against 
the mobility of the rural unemp- 
loyed, who, otherwise, are forced 
to come daily to the nearest 
urban areas as wage-labourers 
and carry back into the rural 
areas the effects of urban, com- 
munal politics.. 

Thirdly, helping’ the emer- 
gence of a new and substantial 


elite ofthe main minority com- . 


munity in India remains a pres- 
sing necessity towards toning 
down the level of communal 
politics in India. Í 
any semblance of parity in the 
quality of leadership of the majo- 
rity and the minority community 
is a glaring discrepancy which 
often results in the exploitation 
of the minorities as much by 
their own leaders as by the lea-. 
ders of the majority groups. In 
times of crises the minority -com- 
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break-up of the. 


The lack of . 


z 


a 


¥ 


munities often remain leaderless 
or misled when the existing lea- 
dership come to be suspect, 
rightly or wrongly, because of 


` their involvement in the pre-Par- 


tition communal politics of the 
country, Relative lack of moder- 
nization and absence ofa liberal 
supply of a new generation of 
leadership, imbued with a new 
set of values for collective bar- 
gaining, in the principal minority 
community of the country; is a 
potent source for the growth of 
communal politics in the coun- 
try. 


Build From Bottom 


Fourthly, normalization of 
relations with our neighbours, 
at least constant overtures to 
that ‘end, would help in limiting 
the dangers of a potent source 
of communal frictions and emo- 
tional politics. In this sphere, 
rather than building from the 
top, which has the danger of sud- 
denly propping up communal for- 
ces, the policy of building from 
the bottom upwards could be 
adopted; developing healthy 
channels of communications at 
local levels in the border areas, 
to mutual advantage, could pro- 
vide the base from which the apex 
could be built upwards. 

Administrative measures, as 
are Necessary to combat com- 
munal violence, have to be both 
preventive and punitive, but at 
the outset, by a clear recognition 
of the fact that communal poli- 
tics, of some variety, exists in 
most placés, either overtly or 
covertly. Such administrative 
measures, enforceable by the 
administration, have to be clearly 
relatedto the political realities, 
A distinction, in the local sphere, 
between the sphere of the politi- 
cal leadership and that of the 
administration is clearly called 
forso as to enable effective 
implementation of preventive 
“measures before communal við- 
lence erupts, and the punitive 
measures after it becomes a pro- 
blem of law and order. The 
efficacy of the distinction and the 
measures would largely depend 
upon: (a) how weil the measures 
are institutionalized, (b) how well 
the administration, by the good- 
will of the political leadership, in 
communally sensitive 
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areas, ` 


r 


is streamlined ` and greared up 
permanently to deal with the pro- 
blem of communal violence. 

Keeping in view the foregoing 
postulates, certain measures could 
be suggested : 

Firstly, by experience it has 
been found that comniunal poli- 


tics-and communal violence are 


more prone in political consti- 
tuencies—parliamentary, asseibly 


. or municipal—where, the ~main 


Minority community is nume- 
rous enough to be reckoned with 
and yet not substantial enough 
to be decisive; ‘anything 
between 20—40 per cent of the 
electorate, particularly in an 
urban constituency constituted 
by ome or a group of mino- 
rity communities, is one, where 
communal tensions are most 
likely. Ifin such a comtstituenticy 
there is a simultaneous presence 
of post-Partition migrants from 
Pakistan, anything over 10 per- 
cent of the electorate, the situa- 
tion is prove to be communally 
more combustible. 

Such areas could be clearly 
spotted in the country and decla- 
red as communal areas by the 
Government. In actual practice, 
this would only mean a de-jure 
recognition of a de-facto situa- 
tion. In such areas, special care 
have to be taken in various direc- 
tions, 


Preventive Measures i 


Firstly, in selecting suitable 
administrative personnel, civil and 
police, with the highest premium 
on efficiency, integrity and impar- 
tiality, The principle has to be 
observed at all levels of adminis- 
tration, particularly in essential 
services like electricity, fire-bri- 
gade, telephones, water-supply, 
posts and telegraphs. 

Secondly, special preventive 
measures. have to be taken, 
against communal violence, weeks 
before any important political 
or religious event of the area. - 

Thirdly, all anti-social ele- 


ments to be rounded up at the 


slightest recurrence of communal 
tension, . 

Fourthly, a comprehensive 
public address system installed 
inthe area, to be operated only 
by the highest éxecutive of the 
locality to scotch rumours and 
enforce punitive measures. In 


view of the importance of 
rumours in rousing communal 
passions, provisions have also to 
be made for deterrent and exemp- 
lary, punishments against rumour- 
mongers. 


All these are more in the 
nature of preventive measures. 
If, despite all such measures, 
communal violence erupts, it is 
best to leave the enforcement of 
law and order entirely with the 
administration till complete nor- 
malcy prevails. It is essential 
that no peace committees—all- 
party or citizens’—are allowed to 
function during the actual phase 
of violence; it is also desirable 
during this phase to limit VIP 
visits to the barest minimum, if 
at all. All these intrude into the pri- 
mary work of the administration 
at this stage, that is, to bring the 
area promptly to normalcy. It 
may also he worthwhile to devye- 
lop a convention that the civil 
administration be given a period 
of three days to bring the area, 


„affected by communal violence, 


to complete normalcy; beyond 
that the administration for enfor- 
cing law and order be passed on 
to the military authorities. 


All these measures provide 
objective criteria which would 
enable a clear test of the adminis- 
tration in case of an inquiry 
of the events; the tests being (a) 
whether adequate preventive mea- 
sures were adopted; (b) whether 
punitive measures were sufficient 
and politically neutral; (c) whe- 
ther in case of failure of the 
civil administration to enforce 
law and order, the assistance 
of the military authorities was 
sought. 


After normalcy returns, the 
relief and rehabilitation measures 
have also to be institutionalized. 
Committees formed for such pur- 
poses must always be under the 


. chairmanship of the local! Mem- 


ber of Parliament. Since too 
much politics goes on inside these 
committees, it is better that the 
proceedings of the committees, 
to be constituted by all participat- 
ing candidates in the previous 
elections to the Municipal Assem- 
bly and Parliamentary elections, 
be made public documents. The 
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HE ominous implications of 

` the rebel Nagas’ collusion with 
China have already attracted some 
attentionin India. Because, the 
Chinese interference in the Naga 
problem may change its com- 
plexion and make it a part of the 
politics of South-East Asia. 

The rebel Nagas have long 
tried to present their case in 
international forums. Phizo did 
his best to exert pressure on India 
with the help of UK, USA and 
Pakistan and to secure help from 


-every possible quarter to raise the 


issuein the UN. Though he 
could draw sympathies from cer- 
tain non-Official quarters in UK 
and USA—especiaJly from the 
Christian world—he failed to per- 
suade the Governments of these 
countries to support him openly, 


with the exception of Pakistan, . 


the Government of which coun- 
try gave the rebels military train- 
ing and hardware. 

Obviously, therefore, the rebel 
bid to win sovereignty for Naga- 
land with “international help” 
did not begin with their joining 
hands with China. Of late, 
however, there has been a signifi- 


‘cant change in the situation. Cer- 


tain sections of the rebel Nagas 


- have sent young men and political 


leaders to China to get them 
trained militarily; politically and 
diplomatically. ` They threaten 
to send more and more men in 
the coming days. This policy of 
theirs creates conditions for the 
internationalization of the Naga 
issue and thereby bringing about 
a qualitative change in problem. 
But why should it be so? 

First, the UK, the USA and 
the Christian world as well as 
India and Pakistan, . belong more 
or less to the same international 
orbit. Not only are they mem- 
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‘PANNALAL DAS GUPTA ` 


bers of the United Nations, nei- 
ther Pakistan nor India is free 
from the iron grip of the so-called 
Atiglo-American bloc or the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth. Therefore, 
even in giving arms help to the 
rebel Nagas for embarrassing 
India, Pakistan will have to obser- 
ve some restraint. In helping the 
Naga rebels, Pakistan’s Objective 
is to see that they can create per- 
manent troubles against India, 
Beyond that Pakistan will not 
dare to do anything. So far as 
the Anglo-American Powers are 
concerned, they are also not like- 
ly to take the risk of completely 
alienating India, even to protect 
their so-called Christian interests. 

China, on the other hand, 
has no reason to observe any self- 
restraint. China does not re- 
cognize the UN as an internatio- 
nal forum. At one time she 
hoped to set up a parallel UN, 
but the fall of Soekarno has 
given her ambition a temporary 
setback. Anyway, for the Nagas 
to entreat China’s favour is to 
seek the shelter of an altogether 
different brand of internationalism, 
an internationalism that .dubs 
Russian internationalism as re- 
visionism and touting of Ameri- 
can imperialism. Neither in 
words nor in deeds, do the 
Chinese observe a modicum of 
restraint unless such restraint is 
dictated by considerations of 
pure self-interest. 

They have the least hesitation 
to make the “rebel” Nagas “re- 
volutionary” Nagas. They care a 
button for Washington, London 
or Moscow, not to speak of New 
Delhi. 

Secondly, when the Nagas go 


.to China, they do not go merely 


for “technical” help. They can- 
not hope to get such “exclusive” 


. mail 


weapons from China as cannot 
be secured from Pakistan or from 
other sources. The arms require- 
ment ofa few thousand rebels 
cannot be unlimited and it is not 
possible for them’ to wage a 
major war against India’ The 
gun-running conspiracies of 
Pakistan and the Anglo-American’ 
bloc are quite sufficient to meet 
their arms requirements for in- 
termittent clashes or guerilla war 
or terroristic resistance. The 
particular type of guerilla war for 
which the Chinese are known, 
cannot be compared with the 
nature of armed resistance put 
up by the Algerians or Cubans 
or now by the Vietnamese. It 
shows that the rebel Nagas would 
not have felt the pressing urge to 
go to China for guerilla training: 
such training they could have 
received elsewhere, too. ` 

Thirdly,—it follows from the 
above logic—the rebels are seek- 
ing Peking’s favour primarily in 
their political interest: arms or 
arms-training play a secondary role 
in their negotiations with China. 
Their political interest is two- 
fold. First, to put greater pres- 
sure on India, that is, to black- 
and intimidate her that 
unless their demand for sover- 
eignty is immediately conceded, 
the Nagas may go over entirely 
to China—the country consi- 
dered to be the greatest and per-. 
manent enemy of India. 

Secondly, to prepare the ground 
for Communsim in Nagaland 
and pave the way for expansion 
of Chinese Communism. This 
second type of political help— 
namely, the ideological expansion 
of Chinese Communism-—poses 
a danger for them; ultimately, 
the present leadership of the 
Naga Federal Government it- 
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self may face liquidation. 

It is this fear that has caused 
the deep fissures we now see in 
the Federal leadership. The 
organizational troubles within 
the rebel or Federal set-up led to 
the abolition of the “constitutio- 
nal government” and imposition 
of a so-called “President’s Rule”. 
It may be said that the factional 
squabbles and organizational dis- 
integration of the rebels started 
on the question of alliance with 
China and it is also bound to 
start a politico-ideological strug- 
gle which will culminate in the 
more extremists breaking away 
from the parent body. 

This extremist section will not 
be satisfied merely with taking 


Chinese help or putting pressure - 


on India. Because if the help or 
the pressure does not prove ad- 
equate to intimidate India orto 
bring her to her “senses”, they 
will not hesitate to throw open 
the floodgates for Chinese com- 
munism to swamp Nagaland. 
The Federal side will find it 
impossible to draw a demarca; 
tion line of “thus far and no far- 
ther” vis-a-vis China. 

Fourthly, one has to answer 
the question why should the 
‘Chinese help, the Nagas—what- 
ever the form of help? The 
Chinese have to carefully weigh 
how far their policy of helping 
the Nagas fits in with their long- 
and short-term political objectives 
with regard to North India and 
South-East Asia. In this case, 
it would be a hundred . times 
more profitable for them to sup- 
ply their ideology and political 
philosophy rather than supply a 
few cases of arms and ammuni- 
tion. All .arms coming from 
them will be saturated through 
and through with their Com- 
munism and idealism. ' 

They will also resort to the 
- tactics of fomenting and spreading 
the new type of nationalism: that 
has gripped the minds of many 
newly-awakened tribes of South- 
East Asia, although it is doubtful 
if they are prepared to accept 
the logical conclusion of this 
developing tribal nationalism be- 
cause, Whatever its other merits 
and demerits, Chinese Com- 
munism does not recognize the 
Leninist principle of self-deter- 
mination—at least in the case of 
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Tibet they showed scant regard 
for that principle. 

Fifthly, as‘a result of their 
contacts with China, some sec- 
tions of the rebel Nagas have 
already started coming under the 
political influence of the Chinese. 
Neither Christian influence, nor 
their inborn shrewdness (or sly- 
ness, as some would put it) can, 
in the long run, save them from 
the contamination of Chinese 
ideology. Because, however 


‘uncompromising their nationa- 


lism, however desperate their 
mode of warfare, these are quite 
inadequate—in some cases even 
primitive—from the point of view 
of historical necessity or the im- 
peratives of a modern war. 

_ Thus it is that Naga nationa- 
lism on the one hand has failed 
to bury the hatchet of inter-tribal 
hostility, while on the other it 
still appears to be groping for 
astrategy. of a renewed armed 
offensive against India. This 
has shaken their self-confidence. 
Otherwise, why do they feel that 
the help of Pakistan, the Anglo- 
American bloc and the Christian 
world is not enough for them? 
Why does Christian Phizo find it 
necessary to turn to Communist 
China? © 

But how could Chinese in- 
fluence infiltrate into Nagaland, 
asit has done? Although the 
Nagas who have come back from 
China (60 according to some, 150 
according to others—all young 
men from the Lotha tribes) after 
completing their training have 
virtually been put in quarantine— 
not only the “Indians”, even the 
common Nagas are not allowed 
to meet them—rumours about 
their expereinces in China are 
spreading or are being delibera- 
tely spread by the rebels. These 
are: 

(1) The contact. with China 
has very much enthused these 
young men and they are re- 
ported to be highly praising the 
Chinese for the latter’s friendly 
and heart-warming behaviour. 
Many more Nagas are, therefore, 
getting ready for the pilgrimage 
to China. 

(2) The visit to China is re- 
ported to have convinced them of 
their ethnic affinity with the 
Chinese,— an affinity and kinship 
they did not feel with Pakistan 


or Britain. The Chinese have 
reportedly pointed out to them 
the similarity of physical features 
and modes and manners of the 
two peoples. The Nagas on 
their part are believed to have 
rediscovered themselves in the 
image of their Chinese kinsmen, 
to have re-established the bonds 
of kinship with a big family of 
blood relations who had been 
long lost and from whom they had 
so long been isolated. 

This “bond of kinship” will 
open the way for Chinese Com- 
munism to enter Nagaland. The 
Nagas may think it safer to 
receive Communism from their 
“blood relations” than from the 
Communists of India, Pakistan 
or the Soviet Union. They never 
liked to come in touch with the 
Indian Communists, nor do they 
like it now, but Communism 
from Chines may be quite accept- 
able to them—at least to their 
extremist wing. 

(3) The Chinese are already 
believed to have given hints to 
the rebel Nagas as to what type of 
war they will have to wage. The 
Chinese have reportedly con- 
vinced the rebels that it would 
be both foolhardiness and a 
wrong strategy for long-drawn 
warfare, to challenge the Indian 
army within Nagaland. Obviously, 
they want to spread the poision 
of anti-Indianism among all the 
hill tribes, starting from Naga- 
land. They want the tribal 
peoples of NEFA, Mizoland, 
North Cachar, Khasi, Jaintia, 
Garo, Mikir, Kuki, Paite, Mhar 
etc to forge a militant unity and 
to spread the flames of rebellion 
among the plain tribes, too. It is 
to be Noticed that the Nagas who 
had never shown any interest in 
the non-Naga tribes and sub- 
tribes are now trying o develop 
relations with the Mizo, Kuki, 
Manipuri and other tribes. 

They may even think of forg- 
ing link with the discontented 
forces in the Brahmaputra Valley 
like the Ahom-Tai group or 
Lachit Sena. It is needless to 
say that “haste” has no place in 
the political and military strategy 
of the Chinese. Despite their 
revolutionary rodomontade, they 
are the very embodiment of 
patience unlimited in practical 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Cana Country Have More Than 


One Communist Party? 


S. A. DANGE 


WEN mef Comrade Georgi Dimitrov in Sofia in 

1946, he asked me: “How many Communist 
Parties are there now in India ?”’ And, after putting 
the question, he smiled and put some more tobacco 
in his pipe. The smile was quizzical. And I answer- 
- ed: “One only, Comrade Dimitrov. I know that as 
` General Secretary of the Communist International 
years ago, you had to deal with the problem of 
factions and splits in our party. The International 
helped us to establish unity. Since then we have 
continued to be one Communist Party.” Then we 
went on to Some reminiscences and current problems. 


\ 2. Again in March 1968, twentytwo years later, 
we were asked at the Budapest Conference by some 
of the delegates: “How many Communist Parties 
are there now in your country ?” 

I answered: “There is only one Communist 
Party of India. We split in 1964 .,.” 

“Yes, we know. But we hear that the other also 
has split. So, you have now three Communist 
Parties ?” f 

Someone else participating in this lobby talk, put 
in the question: “Would it help unity if the others 
were also invited to the World Conference ?” 

“How many Communist Parties would you per- 
mit or reçognise in one country? Shall we havea 
convention to recognise more than one party in a 
country and invite all to the World Conference ?”, I 
countered. f i 

The questioner did not answer. But the question 
remains: Can a country have more than one Com- 
munist Party ? - 


3. Why not? Who confers on whom the right 
to call oneself a Communist Party ? The Party is not 
a Church nor bas ita Pope. Itisnot a caste ora 
Panth of the Hindus. By what right, what conven- 
tion or covenant, what tradition or organisational 
jaw, can one party be called the Communist Party of 
a country and not any other ? 

If Communist thought and practice allows only 
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one party in a country, how can you talk of “unity 
between our two Parties”, that is, unity between the 
party which iscOmmunist and the splitaway party 
which usurps your name and in reality is nota 
Communist Party ? 

Hence, when you talk of unity between two Com- 
munist Parties, you admit the existence, the right to 
existence of more than one Communist Party in a 
given country. There, do you not amend the his- 
torically evolved practice of the science of Com- 
munism—that there can be only one Party to re- 
present it ? 


4. Has the history of the international Cammu. 
nist movement admitted and permitted the existence 
of rival Communist Parties, of equal status or diffe- 
rent status or any status at all ? 


5. Or may be the working class of a country builds 
a Communist Party by overcoming the group stage 
of the movement and when that Party splits, that 
country revertsto the group stage again, in which 
no Communist Party as such holds the stage. There 
the working class has to begin over again to build a. 
new Communist Party by uniting the various groups, 
who all call themselves Communist Parties .but have 
really no such status or character, except in name ? 


6. Or,is it the position that there can be only 
one Communist Party in a country, and if it has 
split, the splitaway-party is not a Communist Party ? 
But still efforts at restoring unity may be made on 
condition that the splitaway party (or group) admits 
its errors, directly or indirectly, and comes back to 
the fold ? And to facilitate this in the interests of 
the revolution, would you permit the tactics of call- 
ing the other as another Communist Party, though 
it may amount to opportunism or violation of the - 
laws of Marxism-Leninism ? 

Or, the original party which suffered the split 
finds itselfinthe wrong, admits .its error and joins 
the other party. In either case, the proposition is 
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that theré can be only one Communist Party as such 
in a country. > sot 

Is this position correct ? Has the history of the 
world communist movement auything to say in this 
respect ? Is there anything in the definition of the 
Communist Party, in its philosophy and organisa- 
tional principles, that compel us to say . that there 
cannot be a number ọf rival Communist Parties, in 
one given country ? 


7. Applied on a world scale, the same question 
is formulated in this way: Can there be two General 
Lines of the World Revolution and the World Com- 
munist Movement ? Communism is a science. It has 
its theory and practice. Can there not arise two. 
groups in this science who understand and apply the 
theory and practice in different ways and in rivalry ? 
Then, the two world lines can make way for two 
Parties in each country of the world, rivalling in 
thought and practice and thus justify the splits ? 


Finally, if there are to be two General Lines, why not 


three or more ? 
Such questions are troubling the Communists 
not only in India but elsewhere also. 


il 


In order to find answers to the above questions, 

it would be best to begin witb the definition of 
what a Communist Party is. And since this question 
is being argued within the circle of those who are 
Communists and also those who believe in some 
Marxism or are near to the Communists, we will not 
begin with the elementary ABC of the question. 

The Communist Party is that party which is firmly 
rooted in the science of Marxism-Leninism. It not 
only believes in that science but acts in accordance 
to that science in all its aspects. The theory and 
practice of Marxism-Leninism is absolutely binding 
on it. i 

Às to what the fundamentals of that theory and prac- 
tice are, we need only refer to their summing up made 
by Lenin in 1913 and the further elucidation of itin 


his other writings on such basic questions as imperia- 


lism and war, peace and peaceful coexistence, the 
national revolution and class struggle, the theory of 


the state and the proletarian revolution, internationa- 
lism and bourgeois nationalism, the working class as 
the leader of the socialist revolution, problems of 
nationalities, race and religion, the communist party 
_as the party of the working class, and the principles 
of its Grganisation. Anyone can refer to the accepted 


classics of Marxism-Leninism for all these. 


9. The Communist Party is the vanguard of the 
working class; it is the highest political organisation 
and leadership of the working class, who contribute 
their best fighting cadres to it. This, of course, does 
not mean that the Party is only limited to them or 
does not take the fighting cadres from the middle 
class and the peasantry. The Party must have its 
roots mainly in the, working class and be able to win 
the faith of the toiling people of the country. It 
must lead the masses and learn from the masses. 

In organisational structure, it is guided by’ the 
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‘Since it is a Party of revolutionary action, 
_ have iron discipline and function like the “General 


principle of democratic centralism and the opinion 


of the majority must prevail over the minority. 
it must 


Staff” of the revolution, Even where the revolution 
in a given country, be it proletarian socialist or demo- 
cratic, is provided with the possibility of utilising the 
parliamentary democracy for its achievement, the 
party in its functioning, organisation and approach 
has to be like the “General Staff” and not a social- 
political club, or a Party like the Labour Party of 
Britain. The Party must be proletarian not only in 
its outlook but also look and behaviour. 

The Party also uses the weapon of criticism and 
self-criticism, of inner-party democratic debate and 
controversy, in order to-verify and check up its line, 
its actions, behaviour and organisation. 

Only that political party which adheres to these 
fundamentals of theory and practice, can be called 
and can call itself a Communist Party. 

To begin with, in a country, there spring up 
groups of individuals with some rudiments of orga- 
nisation and understanding of Maixism-Leninism 
and begin to act in the political arena, Very soon they 
are driven together into common action from which 
arises a common organisation called the Communist 
Party. That is how it happened in India between 
1921 and 1925. Also in Indonesia and elsewhere. 
Most of the Communist Parties in history have arisen 
from the spontaneous will of the-working masses 
and afterwards found their international brotherhood. 


10. The organisation of Communists in a coun- 
try need not necessarily bear the name of Communist 
Party. Before the founding of the Third (Com- 
munist) International, there was hardly a party which 
called itself a Communist Party. Lenin himself 
belonged: to the Social-Democratic Party and most 


parties then were called socialist parties. 


With the founding of the Third International, 
the parties affiliated to it began to adopt the name 
of the Communist Party to demarcate them- 
selves from the Socialist Parties of the Second Inter- 
national which had betrayed the revolution in many 
ways. After the Second World War and the dissolu- 
sion of the Third International, the general pattern of 
names has been Communist Parties and Workers’ 
Parties, There are other names also, such as Patty of 
Labour, Socialist Unity Parfy, etc. But with all of 
them, Marxism-Leninism is the foundation of their 
theory and practice. f 


11.. When differences on the interpretation of the 
theory and practice arise, when important questions 
of strategy and tactics, very vital to the success of 
the revolution arise and when no compromise Or ag- 
reement is possible within the Party, should the differ- 
ing opinions split and separate and form Two parties, 
each one trying its own line, or is it compulsory that 
the difference of opinions must be settled by means 
of democratic centralism and the minority submitting 
to majority ? 

In the theory and practice of the Communist 
Movement, a minority has no right to split the party 
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because its opinion is not accepted and it is asked to 
submit to the majority. ni 

The theoretical basis of this position is that the 
Party, as the commander of the revolution, whose 
army is the working class and the democratic masses, 
cannot allow itself to be split into two opposing com- 
mands. A divided army and divided command can- 
not accomplish a revolution or win a battle. A split 
in the Party, therefore, amounts to a betrayal of the 
revolution, even if the splitters may not intend it. 


12. ' What guarantee is there that the majority is 
right and not the minority? Did not the Russian 
* Social Democratic Party live in a virtual condition of 


spilt as Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, within the same.’ 


Social-Democratic Party ? The answer is that the 


Russian Social-Democratic Party was not built on - 


the organisational principles of a Communist Party 
but its other wing, the Bolshevik Party was. 

That is why when the Bolsheviks differed among 
~~ftliemselves, as for example, on the question whether 
the provisional government in February 1917 be 
supported or not or whether the July uprising 
should be undertaken or not, or whether the 
situation was ripe for the seizure of power on 
November 7, Lenin and those who agreed with him 
observed all the principles of democratic centralism. 
He was defeated many atime in the Control Com- 


mittee but he did not walk out and form a separate - 


Party on the ground that the differences were vital 
and that he being “Lenin”, could not agree with the 
majority, which was a majority only for the time 
being though. He fought and argued within the 
Party Central Committee and the rank and file when 
necessary and won a majority for his views. His 
interventions in the discussions of the Brest Treaty 
in the central committee show how much in a 
minority he could be at times on very vital 
questions. : 


13, In -spite ‘of these rules, of revolutionary 
behaviour and _ discipline, if-a group does break 
away, saying that in its opinion, the majority is 
wrong, has become revisionist or adventurist and 
dogmatist, and that to save the revolution, it must 
split and build a new separate organisation, should 
they not have the right to judge the correctness or 

. Otherwise of their opinion and action by the test of 
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history? If the revolution succeeds by the line they 
follow, are they not then justified in their Split? A 
split, therefore, becomes right, if not at the timeit ` 
took place, it becomes right retrospectively by the 
verdict of history. i 

Thus, by that logic, every spiit can claim to 
awalt the verdict of history and claim immunity 
from coùdemnation at its birth. Every splitter can 
claim to become a history-maker and an original 
thinker in Marxism-Leninism. Who is to prevent 
splitting in such conditions? What is left of 
discipline, organisation and validity of the science 
of revolution and socialism? The Communist move- 
ment would be reduced to a pub-house of brawling 
individuals, factions, parties, deviations, splits, 
anarchy and civil war in the camp of the revolution, 
rather than a war against the ruling classes. And 
each one claiming that history will prove it right. 


14. Thus, once the main outlines of the science 
of Marxism-Leninism have been established and its 
universality accepted and confirmed by the experience 
of objective history, the right to differ ceases to have 
the right to split and the right toestablish a new rival 
centre and command of the proletariat and its class- 
struggle. The right to differ is exercised within the 
framework of democratic centralism. 

Hence in the modern period, the right to split and 
Splittism as a fundamental principle of dialectics 
cannot be applied to a Communist Party. So, there 
cannot be two Communist Parties in a country. If 
there is a split, there is only one party and the other 
-is a Splitaway group or splinter. If it assumes the 
name of the Communist Party, it is un-Marxist and is 
an usurpation, . 


15. Apart from the verdict of history, if the two 
Split Parties, arising from the minority splitting away 
Or the majority expelling the minority dissidents, 
carry with them more or less the same size of mem- ` 
bership and influence, and are more or less equally 
powerful in the mass organisations such as trade 
unions and in the legislatures of the country and in 
the electorate, could we not say that- both are Com- 
munist Parties, though rival parties, like brothers in 
the same family, who after a quarrel and partition, 
are setting each other’s house on fire. Such phraseo- 
logy has no place in science and in the most serious 
tasks of the revolution, though they may have been 
used temporarily due to subjective reasons or 
confusion or tactics, l 

However, those who bear the heavy 
responsibility of carrying forward the Party 
or splitting it, on grounds of serious and genuine 
differences in matters of theory and practice do 


. require some “assaying house” where their doubts and 


behaviour can be presented, argued and tested. Is 


“there such an assaying house, such an authority, if 


we may so call it, such a collective body commonly 
and democratically accepted to discharge the task for 
the Communist Parties of the world? This calls for 
some reference to the history of the Communist 
movement, 


(To be Continued) 
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Critique of Plan Approach—Il 


 E. M. S. NAMBOODIRIPAD 


Kerala Chief Minister, Sri E.M.S. Namboodiripad circulated a note to the 
members of the National Development Council during its meeting in New 
Delhi on May 17-18. The note formed a Critique of the Planning Commis- 
sion’s documents on Approach to the fourth Five Year Plan. The first part of 
Sri Namboodiripad’s documents which appeared in last week’s Mainstream 
(May 25) had an introductory section followed by Section 2: Lack of Pers- 
pective; Section 3: Size of the Plan; Section 4: Planning Commission’s Restric- 


ted Concept of ‘Growth with Stability.’ 
of the document is printed here below. 


5. Serious Resources Crisis 


_ 5.1 The approach of the Planning Commission 
towards mobilization of resources for the Plan, both 
from domestic and foreign sources, is characterised 
by the same poverty of thinking which resulted in 
the abandoning of the Fourth Five Year Plan three 
years ago. Apart from indicating the over-all magni- 
tude of Rs 200-300 crores of additional domestic re- 
sources per annum to be raised by the public sector, 
and the imperfectly worked-out and unrealistic ex- 
port targets and the mirage of import substitution, the 
Planning Commission has not put forward any speci- 
fic proposal or policy prescriptions to ensure that 
the country is taken out of the deep financial crisis 
into which it has sunk. 


5.2 Unlike in thé Second and Third Plans, the 
primary constraint in the investment programme of 
the Fourth Plan is likely to be the domestic resour- 
ces. The seriousness of the problem of domestic 
savings is brought out by the fact that both the aver- 
age rate of domestic saving and marginal rate of 
saving have shown an alarming tendency to decline. 
Domestic savings, which increased from 8.5 per cent 
to 11.5 per cent have slumped to 6.4 percent. Un- 
fortunately, the Planning Commission has, as a tac- 
tical step, divested itself from suggesting any con- 
crete measure to raise domestic savings and to ensure 
that the present declining trend in the rate of savings 
is arrested. The Planning Commission’s ‘Approach 
to the Fourth Plan” does not provide us any guide- 
line as to how the rate of domestic savings can be 
raised to the 20.2 percent level required for sustain- 
ing the investment programmes under the Fourth 
Plan and how the marginal rate of savings which has 
been of the order of about 11 percent during the last 
decade can be raised tO atleast 25 per .cenf, so that 
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The remaining portion of the text — 


the minimum targets of domestic resource mobilisa- 
tion are achieved. By refusing to take the responsi- 
bility to suggest ways and means of raising additio- 
nal resources needed for achieving the desired rate of 
growth, the Planning Commission and the Govern- 
ment of India are leading the nation again to the 
“brink Of uncertainty” which witnessed the prema- 
ture death of the Draft Fourth Plan three years ago. 


6. The Danger of Deficit Financing 


6.1 Ifthe investment programmes implied in a 
3-6 percent rate of growth of national income (com- 
pound) per annum are to be carried out without sol- 
ving the problem of real domestic savings, the net 
result will be the continuation of the present policy 
of deficit financing and the consequent inflationary 
pressures in the economy. 

6.2 Contrary to the Government’s declared policy 
of eschewing deficit financing the gap to be filled by 
creation of currency is expanding year after year. In 
the Third Plan, the Planning Commission decided to 
have only a limited recourse to deficit financing, as un- 
like in the Second Plan there was no cushion of 
foreign exchange reserve that could be drawn upon. 
The Commission held that deficit financing within 
moderate limit has a place indevelopmental planning, 
but if it adds to purchasing power unduly, the conse- 
quence can be highly deleterious. This ‘caution of 
the Planning Commission did not have much weight 
in the actual implementation of the Plan. During 
the Plan period the phenomenal increase in non-deve- 
lopmental expenditure by way of defence expendi- 
ture and the abnormal increases in prices did upset 
the Original estimates of the Planning Commission. 
Consequently, the budget deficit of the Central Gov- 
ernment increased to an unwarranted level of Rs 
1150 crores during the Plan period, Throughout the 
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Third Plan period, as also during the First 
and Second Plan, there was no proper and 
definite policy towards deficit financing. 
It was undertaken in-an unplanned manner, 


without linking the volume of deficit financing 
year by yearto any specific criterion. The short- 
fallin resources raised through taxation, borrowing 
etc. was made good by creation of additional money. 
Though it was laid down by the Planning Commis- 
sion that only if the cost of living index does not in- 
crease and that a large buffer stock of foodgrain is 
available, recourse to this method should be taken, 
this precaution was neglected in the actual implemen- 
tation of the Plans. i 


7. Drastic changes in Centre-State Financial Relations 
Needed ° 


7.1 The problem of domestic resource mobilisa- 
tion cannot be effectively tackled unless drastic changes 


are made in the present pattern of Centre-State . 


financial relations. Without a realignment of func- 
tions and resources as between the Centre and the 
States and without introducing the necessary consti- 
tutional amendments, the States cannot be expected 
to play a more effective role in raising additional do- 
mestic resources. While the Central Government 
‘has recourse to the printing press for undertaking 


deficit financing and has PL 480 counter-part.~ funds. 


for budgetary support and has even the most elastic 
taxes under their jurisdiction, the States are left with 
inelastic taxes and inadequtae sources for resource 
mobilisation. 

7.2 A purposive improvement in Centre-State 
financial relations is not only desirable but also 
feasible. But this presupposes a substantial change 
in the Central Government’s present intransigent 
disposition to the States.. The concrete lines on 
which purposive modifications can, and must, be 
made are contained in the Memorandum on “Union- 
State Financial Relations” submitted by the Govern- 
ment of Kerala to the National Development Council 
and the Government of India in December 1967. 
(published in Mainstream, December 9, 1967) 


8. Uncertainty of Foreign Exchange Resources 


8.1 Planning Commission’s “Approach to the 
Fourth Plan” has completely glossed over the 
Serious foreign exchange crisis which is fast develop- 


ing. The target of 7 percent rate of growth in exports, - 


though desirable in itself, has obviously been sug- 
gested without taking adequate note of the crisis in 
the interrational trade and monetary mechanism of 
the world capitalist system, the prolonged tendency of 
fluctuating commodity prices of primary producing 
countries, the worsening of their terms of trade, the 
bitter experiences of UNCTAD-II, and the impossi- 
bility of any scheme of export expansion of develop- 
ing countries based on the benevolent disposition of 
the developed capitalist countries. In the short run, 
the vulnerability to the violent fluctuations in the 
world market prices of primary products is the most 
serious problem facing the traditional exports. It 
not only introduces a serious instability into the con- 


sumption and living standards within the country, 


but also creates formidable difficulties for maintain- 
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ing a steady flow of investment for long-term écond- 
mic development. 

8.2 During the Third Plan period, India’s exports 
as a proportion of world exports declined from 1.2 
percent to about one percent. The commodity com- 
position of our exports, with the predominance of 
traditional commodities showed little variation. 
Attempts to diversify our exports in terms of markets; 
with expanding trade with the Socialist countries and 
a corresponding decline in our-trade dependence on 
the capitalist countries, has got bogged down under 
pressures from vested interests both in India and 
abroad. The predictions of the votaries of Rupee 
devaluation regarding substantial increase in export 
earnings have gone astray. Instead of the expected 
increases in export earnings and the two-fold increases 
in income through increased output in actual 
user industries and the multiplier effect through 
several inter-industry linkages in the economic 
system, and instead of greater manoeuvrability in 
exchange assignment as a result of large quantum of 
foreign exchange, we are today confronted with reces- 
sion, idle capacity and prohibitive increase in unit 
costs of export industries. The continuance of 
inflationary pressures in the economy have further 
considerably offset whatever advantages that could 
have been reaped by the devaluation of the Rupee. 
In the Third Plan the total import requirements- 
were estimated at Rs 5750 crores. However in 
reality, it turned out to be much higher at Rs 6208 
crores, mainly due to increased imports of cereals. 
But these figures cannot be taken at their face value, 
for they exclude the enormous imports under PL 480 
programme (which has been entirely excluded from 
the import bill prepared by the Planning Commission) 
and the unrestricted flow of gold and other smuggled 
articles, in respect of which no trustworthy data are 
available. During the Fourth Plan period import 
requirement of the economy, particularly if we assume 
an upward swing in industrial activity after recession, 
will further increase by roughly $500 million. 
Imports at the end of the Fourth Plan will thus 
remain at about $ 2,700 million. If our dependence 
on net foreign aid is to be reduced from the present 
level of $ 600 million to $300 million by the end of 
the Fourth Plan, exports will have to increase at an 
annual rate of 8 percent in order to pay for the 
enhanced import bill of the country. To expect 
such a rate of export expansion on even a growth 
rate of 7 percent, assuming some success in import 
substitution, is completely unrealistic in the context 
of the bankrupt export-import policies and program- 
mes -pursued by the Government of India. This 
conclusion is further strengthened by the reported 
view of the Union Ministry of Commerce that it will 
not be realistic to expect more than 4 percent rate 
of growth in exports during the Fourth Plan. 

8.3. The experiences of the recent UNCTAD 
clearly demonstrate the poverty of any future . plans 


_ Of developing countries based on the “benevolent 


disposition” of the developed or advanced countries, 
Even the developed countries are “developing” and 
it will be unrealistic to expect the advanced countries 
to sustain the developmental efforts of the poor 
nations either through trade preferences or through 
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aid.. i 

8.4 It is now becoming increasingly clear that 
so long as the present structure of the economy con- 
tinues and so long as the Government of India’s 
attempts to build up a capitalist society tied to for- 
eign monopoly capital—and that on the slender base 
of feudal relations in agriculture—persists, and so 
long as foreign companies are allowed to transfer 
abroad huge amounts as profits and dividends, we 
will not be able to raise additional domestic resour- 
ces ‘at a scale necessary for even the minimum rate 
of growth. The attempt to put more and more 
burdens on the common people and to achieve capita- 
list accumulation, or the resort to inflationary 
financing under the pretext of the “Keynesian 
Model” will only result in social tensions. So ~ long 
as Indian economy is tied to the world capitalist 
systems through -tradée, aid and private capital 
movements, external resource mobilisation at the 
desired rate cannot be expected. $ 


9. Self-Reliance 


9.1 The Planning Commission has made the 
assumption: that foreign aid (net) can be reduced to 
about half during the Fourth Plan period by resort- 
ing to self-help measures. Acceleration of the pace 
towards self-reliance has been an objective which the 
Government of India has been professing for 
several years by now; but here, as in many other 
fields of basic national economic policies, the diver- 
gence between professed objectives and actual prac- 
tice has been very glaring. 

9,2 No amount of pious wish will ensure a reduc- 
tion in our present abject dependence on foreign aid. 
Unless the Government of India changes its policies 
regarding domestic resource mobilisation and is 
prepared to tax the rich sections of the community 
more adequately rather than put burdens on the 
poor sections through indirect taxes and deficit 
financing, unless ‘the present policy of bestowing 
concessions to foreign monopoly capitalis reversed, 
and unless there is a determined policy of eliminating 
PIs 480 imports forthwith, the objective of self- 
reliance will continue to be a mirage. Unfortunately, 
the Planning Commission’s, approach does not give 
us any confidence that self-reliance will be realised 
during the Fourth Plan; nor does the actions of the 
Government of India in the current year. Despite a 
record production of: 95 million tonnes of food- 
grains in 1967-68, the food imports under P L 480 
agreements are going to be 7.5 million tonnes in 
1968. The continued dependence on . P L 480 
imports has not only adversely affected all attempts 
at generating self-sustained growth in: agriculture, 
but it has also eroded our sense of national self- 
respect and economic independence. 

9.3 The greatest danger to India’s economic 

` independence arises from the increasing penetration 
of foreign private monopoly. capital in both. the 
public and private sectors in India. The Planning 
Commission has completely neglected this problem 
and have considered the problem of self-reliance 
only in terms of a 50 per cent reduction in net for- 
eign aid. Apart from the fact that the gross foreign 
aid will still continue to be much higher in view of 
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the mounting repayment and interest payment 
obligations, it means that the growth of private for- 
eign monopoly capital will be allowed to strengthen 
its position, thereby defeating the very objective of 
self-reliance. . 

9.4 Movement towards self-reliance also assumes 
decreasing dependence of the Indian economy on a 
few advanced capitalist countries as our major 
markets for export and import trade. The export- 
import policies of the Government of India have so 
far made no appreciable dent into the present 
geographical concentration of our foreign trade. 
Further, the Government of India is pursuing a 
capitalist path of development based on increasing 
foreign capital penetration, thereby cutting at the 
very roots of economic self-reliance. The unfor- 
tunate fact is that such a path is being followed in 
a period when the world capitalist system itself is 
fast disintegrating. 

9.5 The objective of self-reliance in the field of 
planning and economic development is linked up 
with the question of India’s foreign policy. While 
the Indian economy during the last17 years of 
planning was getting more and more dependent on 
private foreign capital, joint ventures and financial- 
technical collaboration with private big business 
abroad, the concept of ‘“non-alignment” and 
“independent foreign policy”, so laboriously built 
up by Pandit Nehru, was forgotten. In fact, what- 
ever “national consensus” was built up in the 
country on questions of foreign policy has been 
eroded by the increasing economic dependence of 
the country on foreign capitalist countries. 


10. No Advance to Industrialisation 


10.1 One of the glaring omissions in the Plan- 
ning Commission’s document on “Approach to the 
Fourth Plan” is the desired pattern of industrialisa- 
tion and the changes envisaged in the distribution 
of National income by industrial origin. 
During the first three Five Year Plans, though the 
share of “agriculture and allied activities” in National 
income declined from 48.9 per cent (1950-51) to 
38.7 per cent in (1965-66), there was only a nomi- 
nal increase in the percentage share of “mining and 
manufacturing sector”. The share of the “Services 
Sector” on the other hand has been steadily increas- 
ing. In 1950-51 income from this sector formed 
only 34.4 percent of the net domestic product. By 
1965-66, this rose to 43.3 percent. 

Percentage distribution of National income by 

Industrial origin (At constant prices) 





SECTOR 1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 
1. Agriculture 48.9 47.9 46.2 38.7. 
2. Mining & Indus- 

tries 16,7 16.8 16.5 18.0 
3. Services 34.4 35.3 37.3 43.3 
4, Net domestic 

product 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

10.2 The significant-expansion of the tertiary 
sector or services sector only indicates the dispro- 


- portionate growth of all kinds of non-productive servi- 


ces, including the expansion ofthe bureaucratic 
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machine. It also indicates that unless the outlays 
under the Plan are utilised judiciously for building 
up a modern industrial base with due priority 
given to basic and key industries, particularly machi- 


_ nes which produce machines and all forms of unpro- 


ductive investments are avoided, it will not be possi- 
ble for the country to make any advance in the 
foreseeable future on the road to industrialisation and 
modernisation. 

10.3 Instead of taking bold steps towards indus- 
trialisation,-indicating clearly the lines on which 


- Indian economy can be freed from the grips of reces- 


sionary trends, and thereby giving a perspective for 
a dynamic industrial growth, the Planning Commis- 
sion hastaken the passive approach of bringing 
about “conditions within which the maximum utili- 
sation of capacity already built up is achieved” and 
of ensuring that “new investments are undertaken in 
accordance with Plan priorities” without specifying 
these priorities. The total inadequacy of this ap- 
proach should be viewed against the background of 
the persisting recessionary trends and the imbalances 
between the major sub-groups in the industrial 
sector. Itshould also be remembered that the 
scramble for unwarranted capacity creation has been 
the mechanism by which the private sector in India 
has pre-empted capacity and prevented the public 
sector from attaining its ‘commanding heights”. 
With substantal capacity remaining unutilised, and 
unit costs high, the private sector has succeeded in 
blackmailing the Government of India into accep- 
tance of demands for all sorts of concessions, tax 
reductions, cash subsidies and export incentives and 
assistance. 
I0'4 The claim of the Government of India 
that as a result of a number of stepstaken to arrest 
the recession, the trend towards improvement of 
industrial production which was noticeable in the 
second half of 1967, has been greatly facilitated by 
“bumper crops” in agriculture is as flippant and 


unreliable as the expectations of continued good har- . 


vests based ‘on the vicissitudes of monsoons. The 
average index of industrial production for 1967 has 
reported a nominal gain of 1.4 percent over the 
preceding year. Itis hazarduous, therefore, to expect 
a dynamic industrial growth rate to- emerge during 
the Fourth Plan period unless a radical departure 
from the present industrial policies and programmes 
of the Government of India, is made. 


11. Crisis in Agriculture 


II.I Just as no appreciable advance towards 
industrialisation can be expected during the Fourth 
Plan if the Planning Commission’s approach is to 
be accepted, in the field of agriculture the acceptance 
of their approach would amount to the continuation 
of the present crisis and the perpetuation of an agri- 
cultural production “strategy” based mainly on good 
weather and the expectations of uninterrupted “bum- 
per crops”. While giving emphasis on technological 
aspects- of production strategy such as high yielding 


` varieties, the application of inputs and the expansion 


of credit facilities, the Planning Commission has paid 
only lip service to institutional factors such as chan- 
gesin agrarian structure and speedy completion 
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of land reforms. Without removing all forms of 
concealed tenancies and all sources of feudal oppres- 
sion, it will be unrealistic to expect any notictable 
expansion in agricultural production on the basis of 
technological escalation in agriculture. — 


12. Widening Gap between Plan Projections and Plan 
Performance ` 


The depth of the crisis into which planning in 
India has sunk can be best demonstrated by a detail- 
ed study of the gap between Plan objectives and pro- 
jections on the one hand and Plan performance on 
the other. There have been serious shortfalls in the 
case of many important sectors and commodities., 
This has been visible even in the case of important 
industrial products such as finished steel, aluminium, 
nitrogenous fertilizers and electricity, to mention 
only’a few (for details see Annexures IH, IV and V). 


- Moreover, the original targets have often been revi- 


sed during a Plan period even to the extent of upset- 
ting the priorities and inter-sectoral balances. Thus, 
planning in India, (which by definition involves a set 
of definitive methods for achteving stated objectives) 
has certainly failed in a big way. 


13. The Spectre of Increasing Unemployment 


13.1 The gap between Plan Arojeotiora and Plan 
performance has been particularly evident in the 
case of the employment creation. In spite of the 
Plan efforts, the volumé of employnient has been persis- 
tently growing all these years. The general aim of 
the Five Year Plans on the employment front hag. 
been to absorb at least the equivalent of new en- 
trants to the labour force in gainful economic acti- 


- vities. But in actual practice, the Five Year Plans 


have miserably failed to expand employment oppor- 
tunities commensurate with the increase in labour 
forcein each Plan period, Additional employment 
generated in the First Plan inthe Public and Private 
Sectors (excluding trade and commerce) was of the 
order of 4.5 millions. As against an increase of 12 


‘million in the labour force, employment opportuni- 


ties created in the Second Plan was of the order of 
8 millions. Starting with a backlog of 5.3 million un- 
employed, the Second Plan ended with a backlog of 
7 millions, Against a further addition of 17 millions 
to the labour force, the Third Plan set the target of 
new jobs at 14 millions. The additional employ- 
ment created during the Third Plan period was more 
or less equal to this low target. This leaves a back- 
log of 10 millions at the end of the Third Plan period. 
By now, that is, in 1968, the backlog of unemploy- 
ment might have swollen further. In addition to the 
unemployed, there are also the wunder-employed 
whose number is officially reckoned at 15 to 18 mil- 
lions. So the outstanding unemployment (including 
under-employment at present may be anything : 
around 20 millions). f 
13.2 Thé present steady growth of unemployment 
and under employment, in spite of successive Five 
Year Plans, constitutes perhaps the most formidable 
indictment on Indian Planning. While millions of 
common people with employment eke out only a 


‘meagre subsistence, the unemployed face grinding 


poverty, It is surprising that the Planning Commis- 
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sion has not given serious attention to this problem, 
not to mention the fact that no targets for additional 
employment creation and reduction in unemploy- 
ment has been attempted in the Approach document. 
The poverty of the Planning Cornmission’s approach 
to the burning question of unemployment is seen 
from the following casual and general remarks con- 
tained in the document (page 50):— 


“The provision of larger employment opportuni- 
ties is one of the main objectives ofa plan of 
development. At the same time, the pattern of 
employment has to be such as to promote further 
development, ` In the agricultural sphere, the 
emphasis on non-irrigated agriculture, on the small 
holder, on the fuller utilisation of labour as a 
resource, would help to spread the benefits of 
“development and provide opportunities for gainful 
employment. In the industrial sphere, apart from 
the development of the infrastructure, the emphasis 
on the dispersal of industries and the encouragement 
to the smaller scale sector will have a similar effect. 
If ways can be found to canalise the increased incomes 
of these categories in savings or insurance, this 
would give them greater security”. 7° 


14. Uneven Distribution of Income and Undue 


Concentration of Wealth 


14.1 In their “Approach to the Fourth Plan”, the 
Planning Commission has made passing referencés 
to problems to distribution, the “prevention of the 
growth of disparities and possibilities of restraining 
incomes and -standards of consumption of ‘the 
affluent sections of society”. But the Planning 
Commission has failed to examine the root cause of 
the prevailing disparities namely the uneven pattern 
of property ownership and the process of feudal and 
capitalist appropriation of economic surplus. With 
regard to the problems of economic concentration 
and monopoly in the industrial sector, the problem 
of governmental and quasi-governmental jnstitutions 
such as IFC, NIDC and ICIC functioning ina way 
which promotes and further consolidates the mono- 

oly groups in India, etc., the Planning Commission 
hs found it fit to remain silent. 


14.2 In fact, the series of suggestions made by 
the Planning Commission regarding the “Operation 
of the Mixed Economy” if implemented, -will only 
aggravate the problems of monopoly concentration 
and the uneven distribution of incomes and oppot- 
tunities. Apart from the generally acceptable pro- 
posals relating to fair distribution of scarce imported 
materials through public agencies such as State 
Trading Corporation of India, the Planning Com- 
mission’s proposals regarding the reduction of 
“price and allocations controls to the minimum” 
in many fields, the exemption of industries requiring 
no foreign exchange or only marginal assistance by 
way of foreign exchange for capital equipment from 
the need to secure industrial licensing, and the reduc- 
tion in import control in the case of certain catego- 
ries of maintenance 
accentuate the ‘existing unevenness in distribution, 
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imports will only further ` 


15. Regional Disparities in Income Levels 


15.1 Reduction in regional disparities has been 
one of the professed objectives of the’ earlier Five 
Year Plans, But in reality regional imbalances and 
disparities in India have been accentuated during the 
last 17 years of planning (see Annexures I and II). 
It was expected that, at least inthe Fourth Five 
Year Plan, effective measures will be taken to pro- 


-gressively reduce the existing disparities in income 


levels as between the various regions and States in 
India. 

15.2 From the prescriptions given in the Ap- 
proach document, it is clear that neither the Plan- 
ning Commission nor the Government of India has 
made.any detailed diagnosis of the problem. 
Unless we detect the root cause of widening regio- 
nal disparities and understand it in its various 
ramifications and take drastic action the problem 
is likely to stay with us indefinitely. The fact is 
that under capitalism, which the Government of 
India has helped in strengthening with the support 
of private foreign monopoly capital and foreign aid, 
there is an inherent tendency for regional imbalances 
to get accentuated. Just as in the international 
capitalist system the advanced or developed coun- 
tries tend to develop faster while the backward or 
under-developed countries remain poor, within a 
capitalist country, regions which are already deve- 
loped tend to develop faster while the backward re- 
gions remain stagnant. Uneven development of 
regians is, thus, a basiclaw of development under 
capitalism. The above tendency has’ been further 
aggravated by the pattern of Central sector invest- 
ments in the States followed by the Government of 
India during the last 17 years of planning. 

15.3 Inthe Approach document, the Planning 
Commission has taken a completely restricted and 
narrow view of the problem of regional disparities. 
This is evident from the following statement. (p 49) 

“The obvious first step in correcting regional 
and area imbalances is to provide the appropriate 
infrastructure needed for development. This has to 
be accompanied by programmes of agriculture and 
industry which will be generally based on conserva- 
tion and development of natural resources in the 
area”, i 

Thus, the Planning Commission’s view seems to 
preclude the possibility of any change in policy 
relating to the allocation of Central-sector inyest- 
ment is industry in less developed regions specifi- 
cally meant for quickening the pace of industrial 
development of these regions, If this inference is 
correct, the majority of less developed States in 
India, whose per-capita incomes are below the all- 
India average, cannot expect a better deal even in 
the Fourth Plan. In the guise of static concepts of 
industrial location, Central-sector investments will 
continue to flow to Statesand regions which are 
relatively more developed, thus further accentuating 
regional disparities, 


16. Need for Radical Revision of National Policies 


16.1 The basic defect of Indian economic plan- 
ning during the last 17 years has been the continued 
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‘mplementation of “wrong economic policies .at the 


national level and the complete callousness with 
which even those aspects of national policies on 
which certain amount of consensus was evolved in| 
the country were altered and mutilated from time’ 
totime in the name of “pragmatism”. In many 
important spheres of developmental effort the last 
two decades witnessed periodic or seasonal fluctua- 
tions in national economic policies, 

. 16.2 Probably no other aspect of national 
economic policy has undergone such periodic chan- 
ges thanthe Government of India’s policies in the 
field of food and agriculture. The Government of 
India has failed to provide the nation an equitable 
distribution of the cereals produced inthe country. 
Prices of food articles have shot up to unprece- 
dented levels. There is wide disparity among the 
States in the prices and availability of foodgrains. 
Deficit States like Kefala thus suffer in the absence 
of a national food policy, and due to the frequent 
changes in whatever rudiments of policy the Govern- 
ment of India has announced. The people in 
Kerala are finding that in a year of ‘Bumper Crop’ 
the rice ration is reduced and even for that reduced 
ration, higher price has to be paid. How can good 
and friendly relationship between the Central Govern- 
ment andthe States develop under such conditions? 

16.3 One should have expected the Planning 
Commission and the Government of India toat- 
tempt an honest rethinking about the basic national 
economic policies and a clear exposition of the 
lines on which a radical departure from the present 
policies should be made. Instead, they have dilated 
upon a set of imperfectly worked out proposals and 
peripheral policy issues, What is needed is a radical 
revision of existing policies and a plan of action to 





ensure that the accepted policies are given effect to 
and the present gap between Plan Objectives and 
Plan perfornance is effectively bridged. Such a 
revision of policy is imperative not only in respect 
of economic policies, but the whole range of national 
policies such as political and social polices and 
even our foreign policy. (Concluded) 
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Rank State Per capita Index. 
Income Rs _ (All India:100) 
1.. Delhi 871.61 ~ 260.5 
2. Maharashtra 468.54 . 140.0 
3. West Bengal 464.61 138.9 
4. Punjab 451.31 134.9 
5. Gujarat 393.39 117.6 
All India 334.54 100.00 
6. Madras 334.09 99,9 
7. Assam 333.34 99.6 
8. Tripura 329.86 98.6 
9. Himachal Pradesh 328.35 98.1 
10. Kerala 314.86 94.1 
11. Mysore 304.71 91.1 
12. Uttar Pradesh 297.35 88.9 
13. Jammu & Kashmir 289.02 86.4 
14. Andhra Pradesh 287.01 85.8 
15 Madhya Pradesh 285.35 ° 85.3 
16. Orissa 276.22 82.6 
17. Rajasthan 267.43 79.9 
18. Bihar 220.69 66.0 
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ANNEXURE II 


Percentage Distribution of State-wise Population, Productive Capital, 
Employment and Value Added—1965 








State ~ Population Productive Employment Value added by 
. Capital Manufacture 
% % % % 
Maharashtra 9.05 17.29 19.83 25.62 
West Bengal 8.03 19.65 22.00 22.88 
Madras 2 iğ 7.49 7.14 8.39 8.51 
Gujarat 4.75 6.47 > 8.63 7.97 
Bihar 10.54 6.98 5.58 6.98 
Uttar Pradesh 16.69 7.25 7.33 8.59 
Andhra Pradesh 8.07 3.88 5.04 2.95 
Assam 2.75 2.27 2.02 1.63 
Jammu & Kashmir 0.78 0.08 0.23 0.17 
Kerala 3.86 1.41 3.86 1.93 
Madhya Pradesh 7.39 8.38 3.90 3.18 
Mysore 5.35 4.24 4.25 4.27 
Orissa _ 3.97 5.95 1.62 1.98 
Punjab 4,73 4.93 3.53 3.42 
Rajasthan 4.66 1.93 1.71 1.20 
Others 1.89 1.55 2.08 1.42 
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ANNEXURE fi 


Principal Physical Targets and Achievements in the First Five Year Plan 





Production Develop- Target of Achievement in A percentage 
ment in the base additional pro- . 1955-56 of achievement 
year 1950-51 duction develop- 
ment in the Plan 





1 2 3 4 5 





1. AGRICULTURAL 


PRODUCTION: 

(i). Foodgrains (m. tons) 54.0 7.6 10.9 143.4 
(ii) Cotton (lakh bales) 29.7 12.6 . 103 81.8 
(iii) Jute (lakh bales) ~ 33.0 20.9 29.0 49.0 
(iy) Sugarcane (in terms 

of gur lakh tons) 56.2 7.0 2.4 - 34.3 

(v) Oilseeds (lakh tons) 50.8 4.0 5.6 140.0 

2. IRRIGATION AND 
POWER: 

(i) Area irrigated (million ` i 
, acres) 51.0 19.7 14.0 71.1 
(ii) Electrical Energy (instal- 

led capacity million KWt) 2.3 1.3 1.1 84.6 
3. INDUSTRIAL PRODUC- , 

TION: 

(i) Finished steel (lakh tons} 9.8 6.7 3.0 44.8 
(ii) Pig Iron (lakh tons) 15.7 12.6 2.2 17.5 
(üi) Cement (lakh tons) 26.9 21.1 19.0 90.1 
(iv) Aluminium (’000 tons) 3.7 8.3 3.6 43.4 
(v) Fertiliser: ~ 

(a) Ammonium Sulphate j 
(’000 tons) 46.3 404.0 347.7 86.1 
(b) Superphosphate (’000 
tons) 55.0 `’ 125.0 . 16.0 12.8 
(vi) Locomotives (Nos) 3 170 176 103.3 
(vii) Cotton Manufactures: : 
(a) Yarn (million Lbs) 1179 `- 46] 454 98.48 
(b) Mill cloth (mil- E l 
lion yds) i 3718 982 1384 140.94 
(c) Handloom cloth : 
(million yds) 810 890 639 _ 71.80 
(viii) Jute Manufactures 
(7000 tons) . 824 376 230 ; 61.17 
(ix) Bicycle (000 Nos.) ` 97 433 416 96.07 
a Sewing Machines ; 
. (000 Nos 33.0 58.5 - 78.0 133.33 
(xi) Power alcohol (mil- 
lion galns) 5:0° 13.5 5.4 40.00 
(xii) Sugar (000 tons) 1100 400 760 190.00 
4. TRANSPORT 
Shipping tonnage: . : 
(a) Coastal (lakh GRT) 2.2 1.05 . 0.2 19.05 
1.7 1.15 0.7 -60.87 


(b) Overseas (lakh GRT} : 
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ANNEXURE iv 


Principal Physical Targets and Achievements in the Second Five Year Plan 














Steel, finished 

Foodgrains 

Cotton 

Jute 

Sugarcane 

Oilseeds 

Nitregenous fertilisers (in 
terms of Nitrogen) 

Phosphatic fertilisers (in 
terms of P* 0°) 

Textile machinery 

Cement machinery 

Paper machinery 

Aluminium 

Newsprint 

Chemical pulp 

Soda-ash : 

Caustic Soda 

Dye stuffs 

Cement j - 


Unit Production targets Actual Production 
Million tons 4.3 2.2 51.2 
do \ 75.0 79.6 106.1 
Lakh bales . 55.0 54.0 98.2 
do i 50.0 40.0 80.0 - 
lakh tons of gur 71.0 104.0 146.5 
Lakh tons t 70.0 65.2 93.1 
000 tons 290.0 110.0 37,9 
7000 tons 120 55.0 45.8 
Rs. crores 17.0 9.0 52.9 
Rs. crores 2.0 0.6 > 30.0 
„Rs. crores 4.0 wee es 
7000 tons 20.0 218.05 74.0 
7000 tons 60.0 25.0 41'7 
tons 30000.0 - ae oer 
7000 tons ` 230.0 145.0 63.0 
7000 tons 135.0 100.0 74.1 
Million Ib. f 22.0 11.5 52.3 
Million tons 13.0 8.5 65.4 
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ANNEXURE V 


Principal Physical Targets and Achievements in the Third Five Year Plan 




















Unit Plan Target Achievement Percentage of 
Achievement 
1 2 l 3 4 5 
1. Foodgrains (M. tons) 100 72.3 72.3 
2. Oil seeds do. 9.8 6.1 62.2 
3. Sugar-cane - (gur) 10.0 12.1 121.0 
4, Cotton ` (million bales) 7.0 4.7 67.1 
5. Jute do. 6.2 4.5 72.6 
6. Finished steel (M. tonnes) 6.8 4.6 67.6 
7. Aluminium (7000 tonnes) ` 80.0 65.0 81.3 
8. Nitrogenous fertilisers 
(in term N) (7000 tons 9 800 600 75.0 
9. Electricity tM. K. wh) - 12.7 10.2 80.3 
Read 
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MAINSTREAM 


Ss" Namboodiripad is our angry 


young man. Coming from 


_ one of the two truly Left States— 


endowed with a large number of 
intelligent intelligentsia, faced 
with the genuine problem of rice 
shortage—he attracts the atten- 
tion of the press, the intellectuals 
in Delhi and elsewhere, more 
than others in his position. 

Like Sri C. Subramaniam, he is 
known to be one of the more intel- 
ligent political leaders—I mean tru- 
ly endowed with a brain, the capa- 
city to understand and think on 
details of economic policy. But 
unlike Sri Subramaniam, he is 
not “a stooge of the Americans, a 
vendor of Indian self-respect in 
exchange for food, a supporter 
of the new strategy which has 
brought capitalism into agricul- 
ture.” He is Left, a socialist, 
and hence to be heard. 

Not a single commentator— 
except the known reactionaries 
like the Swarajya types—have 
anything but mourned what they 
consider the death of the Left— 
and so Sri Namboodiripad’s anger 

is to be heard and given due 
publicity as it is a sane voice in 
the wilderness. i 

Sri Namboodiripad is disgus- 
ted with the Planning Commis- 
sion’s “Approach to the Fourth 
Plan”. He expresses disappoint- 
ment, he says the last 17 years 


- have seen the continued imple- 


mentation of ‘wrong economic 
policies at the national level and 
the “complete callousness” with 
which even those aspects of natio- 
nal policies on which a certain 


amount of consensus was evolved. 


in the country were “altered and 
multilated from time to time in 
the name of pragmatism.” He 
adds that the Planning Commission 
has not put forward any specific 
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proposal or policy prescriptions to 
ensure that the country is taken 
out of the deep financial crisis 
into which it has sunk. He asks 
that Government of India should 
attempt an honest re-thinking 
about the basic national econo- 
mic policies and a clear exposi- 
tion of the lines on which a radi- 
cal departure from the present 
policies should be made. 

But what does the angry 
young man have to say on what 
should be done? Not a little 
whisper. The Centre should 
think—why should anyone else 
bother? Like the leaders of all 
the other States, Sri Namboodiri- 
pad too feels that the Centre 
should be the provider of sup- 
plies both physical and intellectual, 
nothing should be expected in re- 
tun physical or intellectual, but 
the States should, be given auto- 
nomy, freed from Central domi- 
nationand this is not anything 
odd to ask, it is the moral obli- 
gation of the Centre. 

Why should the Centre have 
to do all this? 

Well, all the problems of India 
to-day are after all the fault of 
Congress: the Congress now holds 
the Centre...so it better redress 
its errors. Of course, no one should 
ask the non-Congress States how 
it happens, that since they came 
1o power on the argument that 
they can do better for the peo- 
ple than the Congress, that they 
should have done nothing in the 
last one year. All thatis due to 
lack of cooperation from the 
Centre. The Centre uses its 
power to mainpulate the political 
downfall of State Governments; 
to crush the non-Congress States 
economically. 

It strikes one that Sri Nam- 
boodiripad’s attitude to the Centre 


Planning and Sri Namboodiripad 


is rather like that of the Ameri- 
can teenager to his parents. The 
parents have an obligation to 
service the children, but to leave 
them free with no claims and if 
any questions are asked, then 
they retort—‘“well you brought 
us into the world, didn’t you?”’. 

So Sri Namboodiripad like 
most angry young men has no 
answers. How would we mobi- 
lise resources?—tax the rich; on 
industrialisation—take bold steps; 
on unemployment—give serious 
attention, Obviously, if Sri 
Namboodiripad was at the Centre, 
along with other good socialists 
they would know how to solve 
the ‘serious problems of India, 
but they are not going to reveal 
their miraculous medicines. They 
are not at the Centre—why 
should they? 

It has become tiresome to 
hear this kind of unhelpful criti- 
cism from the ‘radical’ leaders 
and from the States. In fact, it 
is pathetic to listen to a DMK or 
a Communist leader from the 


-States simply complain, ask for 


all kinds of new arrangements, 
without having done any of the 
homework, The whole business 


is on the level of slogan-monger- 


ing. And if you in fact confront 
a Left intellectual supporter of 
a West Bengal or Kerala Commu- 
nist Government and ask him to 
service the politicians and public 
by providing this kind of home- 
work or analysis—he says—to 
what purpose? The situation is 
already too far gone and too 
hardened; the whole arena has 
been dominated and ruined by 
the Right. So no use doing any 
hard thinking—and having said 
that he sinks back into his arm 
or library chair, with a sigh-—and 
attends to his research and con- 
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tacts for the next visit to the USA 
or Europe on some conference 
or feliowship. 
What is shocking about all 
this is the irresponsibility of the 
intelligent | Indians—politicians, 
academicians, journalists. It is 
natural that ‘intelligent and sensi- 
tive persons in India are attracted 
to the branches of Marxian ideo- 
‘logy. In a country where the 
level of poverty is so grim, where 
inequality of all kinds continual- 
ly confronts you, it is inevitable 
that one wants to swish the baton 
ofthe State and re-arrange the 
social and economic order. Hence 
* one finds that a larger proportion 
of the educated and articulate 
and intelligent Indians, those who 
can actually think usefully on pro- 
blems, who can analyse and pres- 
cribe, belong to the ‘Left’. Irres- 
ponsibility in not doing anything 
more than protest and complain 
and just embarrass those in power 
and those poor fellows, the civil 
servants who are trying to attend 
to the business of Government 


as intelligently as possible, -given - 


their constraints. 
It may be an oversimplifica- 
tion but one can divide the profes- 
- sional classes in India today ‘into 
the observers and the operators. 
_ The operators, those in the field 
whether of business, farming, 
organising or politicking are en- 
meshed in their activities, can see 
the needs but cannot work out 
solutions, can merely shout 
. sJogans—‘More rice, more auto- 


Dues the last couple of months alot of people 
have given alot of reasons for the crisis in the 
today. While some of them 
are correct indeed ina sort of a casual manner, 
most of them offer no more than mere conjectures 
but no one has gone-deep enough into the problem 
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nomy, more jobs, -Jess taxes, or 
more irrigation’, But the obser- 
vers are those who have the luxury 
of earning a living without having 
to “do” anything that could da- 
mage their public “image—the 
academics and the journalists. 
One could probably include in 
this civil servants of the technical 


‘kind who could give thoughtful 


courageous advice on these very 
difficult problems facing the 
country from within the system. 
They can see the situation from 
the perspective of distance; they 
could and they should sort out 
and at least present points of 
view. They must get involyed— 
care more than merely to be 
angry or abuse—in the deep diffi- 
culties, political 
that India is facing. 


Sri Namboodiripad may want 
more autonomy for the States 
(so does DMK and other .non- 
Congress State Governments) 
but they must figure out the issues, 
the actual portfolios on which 
this division of powers can take 
place without endangering the 
very national policies they wish 
to support. Political scientists, 
economists and constitutional 
experts must help them.in sorting 
this out. 


Sri Namboodiripad and his 
kind may jeer at the Planning 
Commission’s draft, but it is not 
enough. They should produce 
an -alternative design which 
delivers the goods. It is no use 
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and economic - 


hiding behind the easy excuse, 
well it needs political guts to 
push through the kind of econo- 


-mic and social policies we have 


in mind. One would like to jeer 
back at them and say fat lots of 
political guts they have shown in 
their regimes—but tO be more 
balanced, Jet them specify the 
kind of political guts and ‘the 
consequences, of displaying them: 
For instance, there is the farm 
lobby, the private industrialist 
lobby, the banking lobby. They 
say the Centre is frightened of 
alienating these lobbies, hence 
Indian poor are being ignored 
for these persons. Would they 
alienate or eliminate all these 
groups before they could reform 
India? Or, isthere some other - 
wing clipping methods they would 
use—and yet manage the econo- 
my more socialistically? Left 
academics must do this home- 
work and spell out a workable 
programme, even if it is based on 
different political premises. The 
public and the operators would 
in fact like to know the political 
premises of these better pro-, 
grammes. 

Planning, political behaviour, 
the economic situation, foreign 
relations—all need urgent atten- 
tion and improvement if India is, 
not to decay by default, and it is 
not enough for Sri Namboodiri- 
pad to be angry. Let him and- 
the many intelligent Indians who 
sympathise with him get involved 
and show how. 
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to get at the root cause. 
Those who have put the blame on the producer’s 
craze for box office, have sadly overlooked the fact 
that personality cult which is the same thing as hero 
worship and which in turn is the basis of box office, 
is as old as civilisation itself. When Rama fought 
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- areturn will never pay a paise more than he is forced. 
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Ravana even a squirrel is alleged to have helped him 
in building the bridge at Setubandha, The poor 
squirrel knew nothing either of Rama or Ravana 
and least of all what the war was about but the great 
Valmiki knew what hero worship was and he made 
excellent use of his knowledge to build up Rama by 
introducing the squirrel. In a general sort of a way, 
box Office is the ordinary man’s guide and since a 
producer has to get his investment back with as much 
profit as possible, why blame himif he chooses the 
path of easy return? 


Khwaja Ahmed Abbas, a veteran of many move- 
ments has, in his article in Mainstream (April. 27, 
1968) put the blame squarely but most unfairly on 
the producer. He has painted him a blackguard and 
blamed him for raising the prices all around and in 
the process paving the way to his own funeral. 


It is the obvious truth but certainly not the real 
truth. A man who invests money in order to seek 


to pay. If he pays more—and the producers have 
paid more all around, it is because he has been 
forced into doing so, certainly hot by his own will 
but by the set of prevailing circumstances. 


It is therefore the system that is corrupt and not 
the stars who want black money or the producer who 
willingly pays it. We are all caught in a disastrous- 
ly vicious circle and the real villain of the piece is 
neither the producer nor the exhibitor nor even the 
stars or the music directors but the Government and 
government alone, 


But to take first things first, no artist éver starts 
by being astar. It is the people who create the de- 
mand for one, and the producer is just forced to put 
him'in the black money domain—not of his own 
choice but again, by force of circumstances. An 
artist is essentially a creator of beauty and, by na- 


‘ture, loathes to deal in anything that is dirty but it 


` is the system (of income tax in his case) that forces 


him intoit. Producers are equally against black 
deals but in the present system and business set-up 
heisa victim without a choice facing a veritable 
doom either way. 


Exhibitors and distributors on the other hand are 
hard-headed business sharks who are out to make 
money and do so, without any scruples. Worst of all 
is the financier who has made the producer his scape- 


` goat and the exhibitors his greatest ally. In actual 


fact, aided and abetted by the exhibitor, it is he who 
has created the current system and the Government 
has acquiesced with one eye on the revenue and the 
other totally blind to facts. f 


It is thus the system that is corrupt and all this 
is the doing of the Government, both at the Centre 
as well as in the States. 


Ever since Independence, the Government has 
done nothing to help and everything to hinder a 
healthy growth of the film industry. While om the 
one hand it banned the construction of new cinemas 
as early as 1948 (Nebru declared the ban in 
Parliament in August 1948) and thereby created the 


greatest handicap for the growth of the industry; on 
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the other, they began to realise the popularity of the 
films as a source of unlimited revenue and began to 
impose taxation in various forms and in rapid 
succession. The lastest in the line, at least in West 
Bengal is the Show Tax. 


In order to understand the total weight of 
Government taxation in concrete terms, let us take 
the hypothetical case of a Bengali film with no star 
cast, of the average length of 4000 metres and made 
at a cost of say, Rs 2,50,000. Let us also presume 
that in keeping with the normal practice prevalent 
in the trade, it is released in twelve prints and has a 
moderate run of seven weeks in the first chain, and 
earns for the producer, after three years of exploita- 
tion, Rs 2,50,000 whichis the amount that he had 
invested in the film. Clearly enough, the producer, 
who was the first to invest, has made no profit. In 
actual fact, even at the moderate rate of five per cent 
that is’ offered by banks as interest on savings 
deposit, the producer may be deemed to have 
suffered a minimum loss of Rs 15,000. 

Now, let us turn to the other side of the picture 
and see how much the Government, Union as well as 
the State, have earned in the process by way of 
taxation: 


Union Government 


1. Import duty on raw film at 
the flat rate of Rs 15 per 100 


metres: Rs 18,500.00 


2. Excise levy on prints at the 
rate of 15 paise per metre 
for the first eight prints, and 
25 paise per metre for the 
next four prints: 


3. Censorship charges: 


4. Rental for approved films 
* such as news reels, docu- 
mentaries etc—films produced 

by the Films Division: 

9% (This is, in fact, a tax varying 
from 1to2 per cent of the 
takings of cinemas which has 
perforce to be paid to fulfil a 
condition in the cinema 
licence. Thus, coercion is 
the key note of its collection.) 


9.000.00 
600.00 


5,500.00 


5. Income Tax: In the present 
system, 60 per cent of the 
total cost is written off in 
the first year of the release, 
25 percent in the second, 
and 15 per cent during the 
third year, despite the fact 
that the exploitation of the 
majority of films is completed 


within one year of release: 55,000.00 


State Government 


1. Entertainment Tax: In West 
Bengal the rate of entertain- . 
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aie At as follows: 
Admission price Tax rate 
0 to 19 paise Nil. 
20 to 50 paise 25 per cent 
51 to 100 paise 40 per cent 
101 to 300 paise 75 per cent 


301 and above 100 per cent 
Since there are no tickets : 
below 51 paise, the average 
tax is 70 per cent but in view 
of the touring cinemas, we 
can take it at an average of 


60 per cent Rs 8,25.000 
2. Show Tax: Even though this 
is supposed to be paid by the 
cinema owner, it is usually 
paid by the producer as 

‘booking coverage’ ; 5,000 

3.. Sales Tax on raw stock: 5,000 
4. Tax on publicity material at 
the rate of 25 paise per sq. feet 
for banners and 25 paise per 

wall poster: 5,000 

9,28,600 


‘Thus, for an average film of 4000 metres with 
12 release prints and a nett collection of Rs 2,50,000 
in three years as the producer’s share, the producer 
has to pay and/or earn for the Government no less 
than Rs 9,28,600 before he can’ get back his initial 
investment obtained from the financier at the exorbi- 
tant interest of a minimum of five per cent per 
month! 

Now let us see what he gets in return for all this 
from the Government: 


From Union Government: 


A. An award if one is bold enough to make a 
quality film, lucky enough to know a few of the 
members, and energetic enough to pursue his case 
through the usual maze of wire-pulling. The cost 
ofan award from the Regional Medal upwards, 
apart from the public relation expenses, is a minimum 
of Rs 4,500 if his film is in black and white, and 
Rs 8,000 if it is in colour—being the cost of the 
print which all award-winning pictures have to give 
to the Government free. Besides, there is an entry 
fee of Rs 100! 

B. Aloan from the Film Finance Corporation 
if one has the energy to ‘cover’ each desk and offer 
landed property as security. 

C. Untold harassment in connection with income 
tax assessment. There is hardly a producer who 
has not-had to fight at the Tribunal level. 


From State Government 


Nothing at all, not even a pat on the back even 
if the film is excellent. 
` This is only as far as the Government is 
concerned. There are two other sharks who must 
have their pound of flesh before the producer can 
get a paise. They are the distributor „and the 
exhibitor, Percentage charged by the exhibitor on 
paper is an average of 50 per. cent, but if his 
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‘protection money’ is considered—which is one of 
the fundamental conditions of release—the average 
comes to no less than 70 per cent and the distributor 
charges a commission of 20 per cent on the produ- 
cer’s nett share. Thus, with 60 per cent of the gross 
as the Entertainment Tax, our hypothetical film, in 


order to earn Rs 2,50,000 for the producer, must 


first earn: s 
For the State Government 8,30,000° 
For the exhibitor at least 2,50,000 
For the distributor 50,000 
í 11,30,000 


Thus, if a system compels a producer, who is the 
initiator of a film, to earn a minimum of Rs 11,30,000 
for others before he gets back even after three 
years of total drudgery his initial investment of 
Rs 2,50,000 that he had put in, how can he ever 
afford to be honest and as is always the case, how 
can he survive at all? 

As a sequel to the Government ban on the build- 
ing of new cinema houses imposed in 1948 and al- 
most doubling up of the population and therefore 
more than a hundred per cent increase in the number 
of film-going audience, there has been created a’ 
bottle-neck in respect of screening time of unprece- 
dented dimensions. 

Outside India, wherever film making is a private 
enterprise, banks offer loans, but in India banks are 
forbidden by law to advance loans for film making 
and private financiers charge as much as 60 to 72 
per cent compound interest payable every quarter, 

Under these almost impossible circumstances it 
is but natural for a producer to 

(a) outbid others to get the most saleable stars 

and other talent; 

(b) pay higher rental to the exhibitors to get 

early releases; and 

(c) hide all these below-the-table misdeeds under 

heaps of forged documents. 

All these have now formed a deadly vicious circle 
from which there is no escape—no matter how many 
movements we launch and whatever the size of the 
Film Sena—unless the Government, which is mainly 
responsible for allowing it to grow, decide to act and 
act quickly. 

A system cannot be changed overnight not even 
bya breath-taking movement such as ours has been. 
It will take time but equally, it needs a proper. 
beginning as well. And, that must come from the 
Government which is, even now, blind to everything 
in the film except its tax potential. 

The film movement has been momentous as well 
as massive but compared to the endless sacrifices 
that formed its basis the result is almost negligible. 
At its very best, we have now aclearer view of the 
future and a still clearer view of the nature of our 
problems. In a way, the movement has perhaps 
succeeded in forcing the exhibitors to see reason, the 
artists to see their own future and the technicians to 
hold on to a hope; but has it succeeded in making 
the Government realise that they have to act, and 
what is still more important—the fact that it is now 
or never. 
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Democracy and So 


ATYAPAL Dang has pointedly 
and comprehensively raised 
the. problem of democratic 
advance under conditions of 
socialist triumph. It is quite 
evident from his article that he 
agrees that socialism alone gua- 
rantees the flowering of demo- 
cracy and ensures the building of 
a truly mass and truly participa- 
tory democracy. At the same 
time he is drawing attention to 
the fact that while socialism is a 
necessary it is not a sufficient 
condition for it. Anybody who 
has pondered over the 1934-56 
period in the Soviet Union, the 
Maoist aberrations since 1958 and 
the revelations of the Czechos- 
lovak situation after 1956, would 
naturally come to the conclusion 
that the problem of socialist 
democracy still remains a pro- 
blem, to say the least. 
Satyapal Dang puts forward 
a number of interesting proposals, 
in this ` connection. He wants 
public discussion on differences 
regarding all important policy 
matters which would draw in non- 
party intellectuals and masses. He 
emphasises the need for the clash 
publicly of opposing viewpoints. 
Secondly, he is of the view that 
the highest Party committee and 
its relations with the mass organi- 
sations of writers and artists 
needs to be reconsidered in the 
light of experience. Thirdly, 
changes in the legal and judicial 
system, including the institution 


of writs, are suggested by him.. 


Lastly, he wants fraternal’ criti- 
cism by Communist Parties of 
ruling Communist Parties as well 
as by non-Communist progres- 
sives. Such criticisms, he feels, 
should be published in the socia- 
list countries concerned. 
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This discussion on Democracy and Socialism was initi- 
ated by Satyapal Dang in Mainstream, May 4, 1968. 
It was taken up by Bhowani Sen in Mainstream, May lI. 


MOHIT SEN 


Dang’s concern over the pro- 
blem of democracy under socia- 
lism is fully justified. And his 
proposed reforms are also fully 
acceptable to all those who wish 
to see the coming into being and 
development of a socialist and 
democratic society. The only 
point is whether his proposals go 
far enough and whether they are 
comprehensive enough. 


Bhowani Sen’s reply to Satya- 
pal Dang gives the impression of 
being permeated with a formal 
logical approach. If Bhowani 
Sen’s approach is adopted then 
one would come to the conclusion 
either that the problem of ensuring 
democracy under socialism can- 
not be solved or that there is 
no problem at all. The only 
point that “is well taken is his 
pointing that Satyapal Dang is 
wrong in confining the scope of 
his criticism and also of the rele- 
vant reforms only to ruling Com- 
munist Parties. 


Bhowani Sen states that the 
question of the Communist critics 
of the current Party line joining 
hands with other non-Communist 
or even anti-Communist critics 
of the same line has not been 
answered by Satyapal Dang. He 
further states that since unani- 
mity is rare, would not the open 
expression of differences as and 
when sections of the Communist 
Party who are opposed to the 
majority line like, lead to con- 
verting the’Party into a debating 
society? 

The best answer to Bhowani 


. Sen is actually provided by his 


very own article. He ~points out 
that Stalin defeated Trotsky and 
Bukharin through years of open 
and public debate. Quite true. 


cialism : Leninist Tradition 


But the CPSU at that time was 
by no means converted into a 
debating society which did noth- 
jng else but discuss. He could 
have taken numerous examples 
from the life and work of Lenin. 
Let us recall the discussions on 
Lenin’s April Theses before 
the October Revolution. Or the 
debate on the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty when Soviet power had 
been barely established and was 
in dire peril. Or, the debate on 
the trade union question in 1922. 
Let us also recall that in the very 
resolution passed at the 10th 
Congress of the CPSU which 
condemned factionalism, Lenin 
pointed to the need for the publi- 
cation of a discussion journal in 
in which criticism of Party policy 
would be made available to all 
Party members. He opposed 
factionalism but insisted upon 
full discussion of Party policy 
and publication of the criticism 
of Party policy. This perfectly 
fitted in with his supremely Mar- 
xist conviction that ideological- 
political issues cannot be solved 
by purely administrative or orga- 
nisational methods—neither by 
the formation of factions nor by 
“closed” Central Committee 
decisions. It was also based on 
another supremely Marxist con- 
viction—faith in the sound, revo- 
lutionary sense of the Party mem- 
bers and of the class who would 
not allow discussions to derail 
them but who want discussions 
to enlighten them. 

The fears that Bhowani Sen 
express relate to inconclusive dis- 
cussions, which have been com 
monenough in the CPI. But 
these discussions have been incon- 
clusive because the leadership 
was itself undecided, because of 
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lack of proper study and of inade- 
quate Marxist consciousness. - It 
is not these discussions that led to 
confusion but rather confusion 
` that led to these discussions. In 
any event these discussions did 
“not spring spotaneously nor were 
they engineered. They arose out 
of the living needs of revolution- 
aries who either lacked full clarity 
about or were divided on the 
characterisation of the situation 
‘and the way in which to change 
it. Historically significant dis- 
cussion always take place in this 
manner and historically signifi- 
cant events always emerge from 
actions based on the most wide- 
ranging of discussions. This is 
-the way men make their own 
history. This is the way revolu- 
tionaries avoid false conscious- 
ness. 
It.is the duty of a revolu- 
tionary leadership to take the 
initiative in starting public debate 
or, if it has lagged in the begin- 
ning, to organise a debate which 
may have started ina somewhat 
anarchic fashion. All the infor- 
mation that is available leads one 
to the conclusion that this is how, 
the present leadership of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party 
has acted. They certainly deserve 
to be congratulated on develop- 
ing the Leninist tradition. It is 
fervently to be hoped that all the 
different. Communist . Parties 
will properly understand the posi- 
tion and extend full fraternal sup- 
port to the present leadership of 
the Czechoslovak Communist 
party. The reported remarks of 
Luigi Longo, General Secrétary 
ofthe Communist Party of Italy, 
where he praised the new. Czech 
leadership for the “courage . with 
which they are trying to build a 
modern, youthful, open system 
of socialism accessibleto all demo- 
cratics forces” precisely express 
the attitude which all CPs should 
adopt. If things gorather wrong 
in Czechoslovakia—which is by 
no means inevitable and not even 
very likely—it would be, in large 
measure, due to an anti-Leninist 
approach to the problem ef the 
` socialist democracy and the role 


of public discussion adopted by. 


some sections in the international 
Communist movement. It is 
absurd to be outraged that out- 


rageous remarks are being made . 
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in Czechoslovakia about the pro- 
letarian dictatorship, the role of 
the Communist Party, nature of 
democracy and the like. What is 
outrageous is really the previous 
system that so negated the Leni- 
nist norms-that it has produced 
this attitude of throwing the baby 
out with the bathwater. 

It is very far from enough to 
say, as Bhowani Sen does, that 
the right of inner-Party discussion 
is inscribed in the Party Constitu- 
tion. Why was it that this right 
was not exercised in the Soviet 
Union for such a long time,’ nor 
in Czechoslovakia nor in China ? 
Is it mot because of the “fear” 
ofthe class enemy taking the 
advantage, of the “Party becom- 
inga debating society’ ? And 
what is the result ? Colossal 
errors and crimes of which the 
class enemy takes tremendous 
advantage. And a position, for 
a time, when anarchic , discussion 
does threaten to reduce the Com- 
munist Party into a debating 
society! The simple question is 
—why was this not the case when 
Lenin publicly engaged in con- 


troversial discussion and when. 


Stalin similarly followed the Leni- 
nist method right up to about 
1932-33? Why then could dis- 
cussion and revolutionary action 
be combined ? 

Take the experience of the 
CPI. Bhowani Sen would surely 
remember the self-criticism of the 
National Council of the CPI that 
it failed to take the issues divid- 
ing the international Communist 
movement for discussion and 
debate to the entire membership. 
This, it was pointed out, was one 
of the main reasons for the grave 
split that took place in the CPI 
in 1964, If discussion had been 
permitted earlier a far more 
serious dissension might have 
been obviated. 

A point that Satyapal Dang 
has not mentioned is about the 


- possibility of opposition parties 


in a system of socialist statehood 
and proletarian dictatorship. It 
might be mentioned that the con- 
stitution of the CPI adopted at 
Amritsar in 1958 when the party 
was united, specifically mentions 
that the right of political organi- 
sation will be granted to the 


opposition in a socialist India, , 


provided the opposition respects 


‘the 


` lism nor from the 


the Constitution of socialist India. ` 
The Communist Parties of France 

and Italy have adopted a similar 

new formulation with regard to 

the future socialist state system 
in their countries. This is obyiou- 

sly not made for. tactical reasons 

but out of the new experience of. 
as well as the new possibilities’ 
opening before the Communist 

Parties in different countries. In 

Soviet Union, China and 
possibly, most East European 
People’s Democracies, the oppo- 

sition parties refused to’ abide 

by the constitution and had to be 
banned. But this does not de- 

tract from the possibility of oppo- 
sition parties existing under socia- 
new oppor- 
tunities for democratic advance 
that this would open up. 


Where opposition parties, per- 
haps for good historical reasons, 
do not exist, as much opportunity 
as possible should be provided 
for what can be called opposition 
within tbe ruling party or bloc of 
parties. Different kinds of papers, 
modification of the single list 
system to. provide more candi- 
dates than elective posts, the print- 
ing of criticisms by friendly - cri- 
tics or even downright opponents 
—all this should be actively pro- 
moted by the Communist Parties 
of socialist states. Of course, 
such a Communist Party would 
also Conduct the ‘most intensive 
possible ideological-political cam- 
paign for its point of view.. It 
would win because its ideological 
political work as well as its actual 


. administration and socialist con- 


struction make its-position among 
the masses unassailable. A party . 
that leads “the people to win a 
revolution can, surely, win the 
people after the revolution. 
Active encouragement of dissent, 
surely, suits a movement whose 
founders favourite -motto was: 
doubt everything. 


What will happen in an emer- 
gency, in a way, when direct 
counter-revolution threatens ?. 
What will happen will be militant 
ruthless rebuff of the enemy. But 
what suits such conditions does 
not suit conditions of socialist 
normalcy. It certainly does not 
suit what is now being termed 
developed socialist societies, if at - 
all it suited any socialist country 
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i ÇarraraL Dang has 


anywhere. ` 
Another two points 


separate detailed 


about ' 
democracy under socialism may 
just be mentionėd—they require 
treatment, 
On the question of. alienation 
which Damodaran has taken up, 
though partially, in a- previous 


issue (Mainstream, May 4 1968). 
The othe? is the question of-subs- 
titution about which Rosa Luxem- 
bourg wrote when dealing with 
the Leninist concept of thé van- 
guard party. That class and party 
must not be confused should not 
be understood in a onesided way. 


The party only leads. It must 
never substitute for the class and 
the toilers. The emancipation of 
the workers will be won by the 
workers or it will not be won —-this 
truth has once again been un- 
derlined in this upheaval on the 
question of democracy. 


Need for Open Criticism 


posed a 
very 
which depends the future growth 
and flowering of Communist 
society. With the beginning of 
personality cult, democracy was 
abandoned in the Soviet Union. 
Under Stalin’s rule, serious 
violations of democratic norms 
took place, but no Communist 
either in the Soviet Union or 
elsewhere would dare point it out 
much less to fight against it. 
v When Moscow trials of early 
thirties were taking place, no 
Communist ever doubted that 
they could be mere frame-ups. 

The Twentieth Congress of 
-the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union laid bare the 
‘undemocratic’ practices under 
-Stalin and promised to return to 
the Leninist democratic norms of 
party working. But it did not 
explain as to why the monostrous 
phenomenon of personality cult 
could raise its head in a party led 
and nurtured by Lenin. By 
putting all the blames on one 
individual, an impression was 
created that as the particular 
individual was no more, all the 
negative features under him 
would be eliminated. No serious 
attempt was made to examine the 
phenomenon of personality cult 
in all its ramifications. “Hence it 
could not - inspire much confi- 
derice. 

And when the same cult 
appeared in a still serious form 
in the Communist Party of China, 
the conclusion became inescapable 
that. there is something seriously 
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important question on- 


KRIPA SHANKAR 


wrong with the working 
of the system. And herein lies 
the rub:—if the dominant- group 
or individual in a Communist 
Party embarks on a wrong road, 
be it adventurist or reformist, 
how can the healthy forces assert 
themselves? 

Under democratic centralism, 
“the minority must submit to the 
majority. Thisis a correct pro- 
position otherwise no party can 
function, much less ‘a revolution- 
ary party. But .it presupposes 
that the majority will not stand 
in the way of the minority in 
convincing others about the 
correctness of its line. The prin- 
ciple of democratic centralism is 
not at fault but what happens is 
that the majority or the dominant 
group does not allow the minority 
‘view to reach the rank and file 
and to be discussed. 

The case of the Chinese Party 
is a pointer to it. It cannot be 
denied that the Chinese Party has 
been a glorious party and it has 
wonderful achievements to its 
credit. But once Mao takes to 
an utterly adventurist and oppor- 
tunist line, there is no way to 
oppose him. China has been 
isolated from the majority of the 
Communist Parties; even the 
Communist Party of Japan and 
North Korea have come out 
against it. The Communist Party 
of Indonesia which tried to follow 
the Mao line has come to grief. 
In spite of the failure of the Mao 
line, no Communist in the seven 


” million strong party of China can 


question his line. . 


The constitution of the Chinese 
Communist Party guarantees that 
the minority view will be discussed 
and debated but in practice any- 
body opposing Mao’s line is 
dubbed as reactionary and 
renegade. The same phenomenon 
can appear in any other Commu- 
nist Party whether in power or 
not. Personality cult in the 
Soviet Union could not be fought 
so long as Stalin was alive; 
similarly it can be said that so 
long as Mao is alive no one can 
expect a change in the Chinese 
party. 

Bhowani Sen does not like 
the suggestion of Satyapal Dang 
that there should be open public 
criticism Of the party line by party 
members. He fears that this will 
turn the party into a debating 
club. But he stops there. He 
gives no answer as to how the 
phenomenon of personality cult or 
suppression of democracy in one 
or the other party can be 
checked. 

Bhowani Sen was the right- 
hand man of B.T. Ranadive when 
the latter was pursuing a line of 
armed struggle in India in the clos- 
ing years of the forties. The vast 
majority of party members and 
even a section of the leadership 
was opposed to this adventurist 
line, but at the time they were 
completely helpless. Nobody 
could publicly express his view. 
-And if one expressed doubt about 
the line of B.T. Ranadive one 
was called a coward and it was 
seen to it that such a comrade 
was expelled or demoted and dis- 
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graced. It was only an editorial 
in the organ of international 
communist movement that came 
to the belp of the dissenting 
comrades. There was no inter- 
‘nal mechanism inside the Com- 
munist Party to put a brake on 
the wrong line or to change it 
towards the correct path. 

Had open criticism been allow- 
ed inthe party, the adventurist 
line could not have been pursued 
with such disastrous consequen- 
ces, If Bhowani Sen considers 
open: criticism as thoroughly 
undesirable in a revolutionary 
‚party, let him" suggest what way 
is Open to rank and file comfa- 


des when the party leadership . 


' pursues an utferly suicidal line 
as was the case with the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party 
during B.T. Ranadive’s General 
Secretaryship with Bhowani Sen 
as the next man, or in the case 
of the present leadership of the 
Chinese Party. The dominant 
section Of the leadership of the 
Communist Party of China has 
ruthlessly eliminated-the dissent- 


Wider 


HE bumper. harvest this year, 

` increasing use of high-yielding 
varieties and the growing tendency 
among farmers to adopt new agri- 
cultural practices—all these indi- 
cate the target of 120 million 
tonnes'of foodgrains production 
by 1970-71 may be achieved. 

But ifthe past experience is 
any guide. the food_problem will 
not be solved by merely rea- 
lising the targeted food produc- 
- tion. Even in 1964-65 when the 
aciual production of 89 million 
tonnes was close to the target 
necessary for . self-sufficiency 
in the country, strangely 
enough 7.5 million tonnes of 
foodgrains were imported that 
year. With the expected 120 
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` gress. 


ing voice inside the Partyin the 
name of Cultural Revolution. 
Tomorrow they may hold a 
Party Congress and get their line 
endorsed by having rubber-stamp- 
like delegates elected to the Con- 
The recent happenings in 
the Communist Party of China 
should be an eye opener to those 
who really want the democratic 
functioning of the Party. 

A distinction should be made 
between a party member openly 
airing his views which may be 
contrary to the Party line, and 
one working against the party 
line. As disciplined party mem- 
bers, no member can be allowed 
to work against the party line but 
he should have freedom to air 
his views publicly. To take an 
illustration. The ‘Party Pro- 
gramme of CPI maintains that 
the big bourgeoisie is not exclusi- 
vely in the leadership of State 
power. A section of the Party 


workers, ifit holds contrary views | 


and even airs them publicly, what 
harm will be done, provided 


these Party members do not act- 


Role for Food Corporation 


RAMESH JAURA 


million tonnes production in 
1970-71, the Government hopes 
to putan end to “commercial 
imports’, ` 

Whether this hope can be 
realised or not'can at present be 
ascertained only on the basis of 
available indications. Though 
the foodgrains -production is 
estimated at a minimum of 95 
million tonnes this year, the 
import requirements are still pla- 
ced at 6.5 million tonnes which is 
less of last year’s. A major por- 
tion of the imports would be 
from the USA under PL-480, 
though the foreign exchange 
which the country will have to 
pay as freight'is anybody’s guess 
at present. However, during 1967, 


against the party line? 


Theoretically, it is granted 
that such members can raise their 


‘point of view inthe Party Com- 


mittees and thus can try to còn- 
vert the minority view into a 
majority one, but in actual prac- 
tice it has never happened. If 
experience is any guide, it should 
be admitted that the hitherto 
existing methods have not work- 
ed and a break has to be made 
with past practices. 


In this connection the sugges- 


_ tion of Satyapal Dang deserves 


all consideration and is like a 
fresh breeze. The Indian Com- 
munist Party should adopt in its 
constitution that open discussion 
and public criticism will be allow- 
ed. It will thereby. make party. 
democracy more meaningful just 
as by laying down in its constitu- 
tion that it will allow opposition 
parties to function when in power 
it has not only demarcated itself 
from many other Communist Par- 
ties but has taken a big step on 
the road of democracy. 
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the amount payable as freight was 
Rs 105.84 crores as against Rs’ 
105.64 crores in the previous 
year. There would certainly be 
no need to import more than the 
3.5 million tonnes already con- 
tracted with the USA if procure- 
ment programmes were under- 
taken with more seriousness than 
at present. ? Q 

While there is a compelling 
necessity to free the Indian agri- 
culture from the shackles imposed 
by the whims of the raingod, and 
find adequate funds for develop- 
ing the chronically. drought affec- 


. ted area in the country, mopping 


up of the additional yield is no 


less imperative. With this in 
view, the Agricultural Prices 
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Commission had proposed the 
Kharif procurement target of 
of 7 million tonnes. It is difficult 
to believe—as is sought to be- 
projected ‘by the Food Ministry 
—that more than four million 
tonnes will be procured, even 
with the best of efforts. 

This view was rightly endorsed 
by the APC inits report on the 
last Rabi crop. While frankly 
expressing its pessimism about 
the possibility of fulfilling the 
seven million tonne Kharif pro- 
curement target, the Commis- 
sion recommended raising the 
initial one million tonne Rabi 
target to two million tonnes, The 
proposal was readily accepted by 
the Northern States at the last 
Chief Ministers’ conference. 

Procurement and distribution 
remain the raison d’etre of a 
food policy .so long as there are 
surplus and deficit States, with 
the consequent tendency on the 
part of former to scale down the 
production figures, and that of 
the latter to exaggerate their 
shortfalls. A food policy aiming 
at self-sufficiency cannot but be 
guided by the need to step up 
procurement, which is possible 
only if the existing modus ope- 
randi undergoes radical changes. 

Any quarter to the forces 
which had unscrupulously violated 
the norms expected to be 
observed by them during the 
drought years, would bespeak of 
‘half-heartedness on the Govern- 
ment’s part to implement vital 


` policies. The producer undoubt- 


edly has aright to demand fair 
returns for the hard work he has 
put, and the funds invested to 
raise agricultural output. But 
the interests of the consumer can- 
not be overlooked.. These two 
points can be incorporated in a 
food policy only if it eliminates 
the fat intermediaries whose 
endless drive to make bigger and 
bigger profits acts as adrain on 
the consumer’s purse. 
And, this is certainly not a 
difficult proposition provided 
there is adequate appreciation of 
the need to do so—and much 
_more than that, political courage 
to assign the job of procurement 
and distribution toa dependable 
and autonomous agency. 

That an appreciable progress 
has been made in this direction 
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, by the Food Corporation of India 
* even during the short period of 


its existence, is a welcome pheno- 
menon. During 1966-67, the 
Corporation was allowed to 
purchase in Madhya Pradesh, 
West Bengal, Assam, UP and 
Delhi bringing the total number 
of States covered by its activities 


` to 15. 


But the immense potentiality 
of the Corporation to procure 
enough can be fully realised only 
if the existing restraints put on it 
by, the State Governments are 
lifted. The present system makes 
the operations of the FCI entirely 
dependent on State Governments, 
Some of the States have left the 
task of procurement to the 
Corporation, while others deploy 
agencies like the apex marketing 
societies. 

The Corporation purchased 
1,84,463 tonnes of paddy valued 
at about Rs 9.71 crores, in 
Andhra, Madras, Kerala, Mysore, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, West Bengal 
and Assam during 1966-67. The 
largest quantity—1,25,931 ton- 
nes—was procured in Madras 
where the State Government had 
appointed the FCI as one of its 
procurement agencies. The Cor- 
poration thus functioned along- 
with other agencies such as co- 
operatives and private traders, 
and made purchases in the dis- 
tricts of Thanjavur, South Arcot, 
Chingleput, North Arcot and 
Tiruchy. 

Andhra Pradesh accounted for 
the largest purchases of rice by 
the FCI—6,05,185 tonnes valued 
at about Rs 43.24 crores. Total 
rice procurement by the FCI 
during 1966-67 was 9,92,870 
tonnes valued at Rs 78.27 crores. 
The Corporation also purchased 
35,007 tonnes of wheat in 
Punjab, in addition to purchases 
in Rajasthan and Delhi. Besides, 
the | Corporation’s purchase 
operations included other. com- 
modities like pulses, coarse grains 
and groundnut oil. Purchases of 
all the foodgrains aggregated to 
14,51,275 tonnes valued at Rs 
1,14,48,09,058. 

The wideranging activities of 
the Corporation during 1966-67 
included food processing, storage, 
transportation, port operations, 
quality control and agriculture 

production schemes, FCI’s 


responsibility for manufacture 
and distribution of wheat products 
covered Madras, Andhra, Kerala, 
Orissa and Rajasthan during 
1965-66. In the following year, 
the scheme was extended to Delhi 
where the FCI had serviced about 
2,400 ration dealers and bulk 
consumers from July !, 1966. 
During 1966-67, it supplied 6.44 
lakh tonnes of wheat products 
valued at Rs 40.64 crores as 
against 3.15 lakh tonnes of wheat 
supplied to the roller flour mills 
and marketed 6.53 lakh tonnes 
of wheat products valued at Rs 
40.64 crores, as against 3.15 lakh 
tonnes of wheat supplied to the 
roller flour mills and 2.80 lakh 
tonnes of wheat products valued 
at Rs 16.79 crores marketed 
during the previous year. 

The Central Government 
approved a scheme for the setting 
up of modern rice mills by the 
Corporation with the help of 
Fifth Yen Credit. A team 
headed by the Corporation 
Chairman signed a contract with 
a Japanese firm for supply of 
five integrated mills and basic 
components for 19 other mills. 
The cost of the project is esti- 
mated at Rs 2.4 crores, with Rs 
38.39 lakhs being the rupee 
equivalent. 

Provision of adequate storage 
facilities is an important function 
of a body like the Food Corpora- 
tion. While the Central Govern- 
ment transferred to the FCI 10.96 
lakh tonnes stOrage capacity, the 
Corporation hired storage 
wherever necessary. It also 
utilised the storage facilities 
available with the Central and 
State Warehousing Corporations. 
During 1966-67, godowns of a 
capacity of 35,500 tonnes were 
commissioned for use by the 
Corporation, while substantial 
progress was made with the 
construction of the rest—the total 
expenditure being Rs 90.17 lakhs. 
In all, about 28 lakh tonnes of 
foodstuffs were received in the 
Corporation’s godowns and about 
26.6 lakh tonnes released during 
1966-67. 

The Corporation’s finance and 
accounts position shows that it 
made a net profit of Rs 304.73 
lakhs in 1966-67 as agaizst Rs 
22.57 lakhs in the previous year. 
The profit was pyt into a price 
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Stabilisation fund with the 
concurrence of the Centre. 

The record of Corporation’s 
activities, which increased sales 
turnover by 92 per cent and 
purchase turnover by 52 per cent 
over the previous year, certainly 
builds up a convincing case for 
its ability to play a wider role 
than was possible in conditions 


of acute Scarcity. With the 
improvement in agricultural 
production, the Corporation 


could actively help towards step- 
ping up procurement and build- 
ing up a bufferstock. The former 
is possible only if the purchase 
strategy undergoes a change. The 
new purchase strategy un- 


Te sad demise of Pervez was a 

shock I had to bear as marking 
the close of a chapter extending 
for about 33 years, 

I met him first at the house of 
another very close friend of mine, 
Thsanul Huque, a very good Jover 
of Urdu poetry and a great host 
to friends, who diedin Pakistan 
in 1963, while I was a DIR deteun 
in Dum Dum Central jail. I saw 
Pervez greatly adored and respec- 
ted at Ihsanul Haque’s house. 
This made me jealous, for I thought 
Thad the sole monopoly of love 
and friendship at Ihsanul 
Huque’s household. 

At that time I had no idea of 
the inherentg reatness of Pervez. 
Today I recollect it as a great 
stroke of luck that I had met a 

. gemof a man in Pervez. The 
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doubtedly involves authorising 
the Corporation to appoint all 
the private traders as commission 
agents. 

If the nation is to guard 
itself against another spell of 
drought and consequent scarcity, 
and eliminate artificial conditions 
of scarcity, a start in enlarging 
FCI’s ‘role should be made by 
making it possible for the 
Corporation to buy at least 10 
per-cent of the agricultural pro- 
duction. This is all the more 
essential if a certain bufferstock 
is to be built to protect against 
shortfalls in production. And, the 
idea of a bufferstock is no longer 
a dream but a compelling neces- 


Pervez Shahidi 
AM.O. GHANI 


more I listened to Pervez and the 
closer I came to him, the more I 
started liking him. It gave me 





‘I shall go with flames on my 
lips, 

With electricity flowing in every 
breath of mine: 

I shall make my eyes glow with 
turbulent fire, 

must, and that with 
head high up, 

For the country of scaffolds and 
gallows has inyited me. 


Ye, gol 





a sort of a secret joy when I saw 
Pervez shining as a bright star 
in many a Mushaira Majlis. He 
was So Neat effective and so truly 


sity—a subject which needs be 
discussed in detail. 

Conditions for the FCI to 
play larger and more effective 
role can be created only if the 
overall food situation policy of 
the Central Government becomes 
oriented towards achieving self- 
sufficiency, and the country does 
not haveto look to the PL-480 
imports, which often have politics 
mixed with them. This is possible 
by evolving a “national” food 
policy at the earliest. The need 
for such a policy and guidelines 
have been discussed in detail by 
Dr Sulekh C. ‘Gupta in an article 
in the Mainstream (April 27, 
1967). 


an artist as a poet that he soon 
became the idol of the Mushairas. 

I had no idea of his political 
leanings, even though hecame so 
close to me. Ihad no idea of 
mine either. Things rolled on, 
Partition came with all its evil 
after-effects. Forsome time we 
seemed to have lost contacts. 
Then followed some adventurist 
misadventure of the Communist 
Party, banning of the Communist 
Party and arrest of alarge num- 
ber of Communists. Iwas shoc- 
ked to hear in 1949 that Pervez 
was also arrested as a Com- 
munist. The tragedy of it was 
that while underground, he was. 
hounded out by a notorious 
informer, well-known now as such, 
who posing as an admirer of the 
poet, discovered him in his hide- 
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out and handed him ovér to thé 
police, © A 

This not only shocked me but 
pushed me on towards the Com- 
munist Party. The Party was ban- 
ned then, and I started my search 
for underground comrades. By 
1950 I discovered a few. When 





In the heaped mass of his many 
; faces 

Can Man find the face he has 
: lost? 

Even the mirror that reflects, 
E _ deceives him. 
How can the searching eye dive 
in it? 

For its depth is fathomless. 
The reflection of his many faces 
in it 

Is a veritable whirlpool for the 
searching eye. 





Pervez came out of prison, I met 
him at a social party. I rushed 
to embrace him and gave him a 
shock as he did not expect it. 
Many of his old friends had 
tried to shun him. I scolded him 
for concealing his political iden- 
tity form me. He laughed and 
said, “It was good that I did so, 
otherwise you might have also 
been rotting in some jail like 
me.” ' 


His jail life was equally charac- 
teristic of him, as reported to me 
by his jail comrades. His ready 
jokes, poetry, short stories and 
a totally care-free life were all a 
source Of inspiration for his 
comrades. His company was 
in great demand. The beauty of 
Urdu poetry was for the first 
time revealed to many a Bengali 
comrade, Later on translations 
of Pervez’s poems became a regular 
feature in our Party organs, both 
daily and weekly. 

As a friend he had no equal. 
While everybody thought he 
was the best friend of Pervez, 
nobody knew who wasnot. He 
simply would not bother about his 
physical health. His teeth were 
rotting due to excessive chewing 
of pan. His lungs wete getting 
soaked in smoke. His muscles 
were thinning out. But what of 
that? When he rose to recite his 
poems in a Mushaira his face would 
glow, his eyes would shoot fire 
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his riitisclés would tone up in ture 


. and entrancing verses would keep 


the audience spell-bound. Those 
would be thrilling moments for 
me, and I would spontaneously 
feel that I should leave him alone. 
He was a veritable volcano and 
one day he would burst into flames. 
This he did on the May 5, 1968, 
on the day of the 150th birth 
anniversary of Karl Marx. All 
great menhave their dates and 
Pervez dated with Karl Marx. 
Yes, all his life he remained a 
true Marxist. He suffered much 
for it. His health forced him out 
of active politics, but he remained 
firmly attached to the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism, in spite of 
the storm that swept through the 
Communist Party—bitter, yet 
Optimistic about the  Party’s 


future, despite some uncharitable 
comrades, 





Youth is consuming itself in the 
fire of hunger, 

Glow of the cheeks is covered 
. with the dust of poverty 
Every hope of progress is 
dwindling into despair, 
Happiness is not yet the music 
of our motherland, 










Pervez left home in 1935 with 
a sentimental pang which was 


however, partially healed by 
small affections and endearments 
he received from his new Calcutta 
friends, His second wrench came 
in 1943-44 which was reflected in 
his poems of the period. This 
was however consumed in the 
flames of Hiroshima and in the 
success of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion, The result was glorious 
poetry in his beautiful verses 
addressed to Hiroshima sister 
and the Ode to Yangtse. His last 
and fatal pang came with the 
split of the Party in 1962-64. He 
struggled through the gloom 
with us for the last five years. 


Literary stalwarts and critics 
will assess Pervez as a poet. I can 
only say that I always felt that 
there wds something new in the 
poetry of Pervez. It was so close 
to human life, its struggles and 
frustrations, its hopes and aspira- 
tions, that it found a straight 
entry into the listener’s heart. He 


gavé a new content to his poetry 
in a very effective manner. That 
content was Marxism, secula- 
rism and revolution. The bour- 
geois hypocrisy was exposed in 
its naked form, the problems 
that humanity faced were neither 
magnified nor minimised. But 
man was shown the path of vali- 
ant struggle with a youthful con- 
viction of strength and hope. 
There is nothing cheap in his 
poetry. He never wrote perso- 
nal poems. He believed that 
poetry could not be made to 
order. It emanates from the 
innermost recess of the poet's 
imagination when he is full of it, 
and comes to be projected on the 
conflicting world as a mirror of 
its image. He seems to transcend 
the bounds of language to givea 
meaning to his listeners even if 
they could not fully grasp the 
language. Sometimes he was 
found searching for secrets of life 
and its changing colours. Some- 
times he was found searching 
himself. But alas! he was Jost 
inthe numerous images of life 
that he painted. 


Once I argued with him like 
an ignoramus why he could not 
garb his beautiful ideas in more 
simple words so that common 
people could easily understand 
him. He struck a serious note 
and said, “Asad, that is my pro- 
blem too. ButI cannot always 
do so, for if I did, it would not 
be poetry. However, as you say 
I shall continue trying to do as 
you want me to do,” 


a Sees 


The steel of the chains will also 
melt, 

And flow into the mould of a 
sword 

The flames of the rebel héart is 
so turbulent, 

That it will burn unto ashes 
whatever comes in the way. 





The loss of Pervez is a heavy 
loss to me, But that is nothing. 
All of us have lost a poet of 
remarkable stature, a rare man 
of immeasurable worth. The 
treasure house of his poetry will 
go on giving fresh hope, fresh 
vigour, fresh character to the 
present and future generations, 
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Science Writing and Social Philosophy 


CENCE and technology have 
comeinabig way. The tech- 
nological revolution which has 
greatly influenced material living 
and social thinking, is of relative- 
ly new origin. However, the 
speed at which these changes 
have been brought about in the 
last one hundred years or so, has 
come in conflict with the tradi- 
tional values with which huma- 
nity was accustomed for a long 
time. 

The history of this conflict 
started since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the clash between 
scientific and traditional thinking 
was much more intense. During 
this period, Copernicus (1473- 
1543) and Galileo (1564-1642) gave 
an entirely new picture of the world, 
which came in direct clash with 
theological dogmatism. Religi- 
ous persecutions of Galileo, Bruno 
and others are well-known. 
Burno was burnt alive for propa- 
gating Copernican astronomy. 
Fortunately and surprisingly 
enough, the people accepted this 
revolutionary logic of science 
fairly readily. Shortly after, 
Newton (1642-1717) did not have 
to face this religious or social 
hostility towards scientific ration- 
alism. 

Having overcome the basic 
hurdles, science came to dominate 
the minds of educated and en- 
lightened people. The cross-cur- 
rents of tradition, however, con- 
tinued to undermine rational 
thinking. They do not generally 
come to the surface, but work 
slowly and persistently: We may 
dismiss these subversive forces as 
dying cults, but we have to be 
vigilant about them. 

On the other hand, scientific 





This article is based on the 
author’s contribution at a semi- 
nar recently organised by the 
Asian Congress for Scientific 
Method, New Delhi. 
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rationalism and technological 
power are bringing in new ideo- 
logies and new problems along- 
side the vast possibilities of doing 
the greatest good to the greatest 
number. The new anti-social 
tendencies, often with label of 
seemingly scientific rationalism, 
are as dangerous as the out-moded 
system based on ignorance and 
superstition of the past. Today 
there is a mixture of both, and 
we have to fight both. 

Science writings have been 
generally loaded with scientific 
information, presentation of fine- 
ries of scientific facts and theories, 
and material philosophies. The 
intellectual aspects of science are, 
no doubt, exciting and important. 
The humanistic side of science 
needs more emphasis than it has 
so far received. Scientists at one 
time expected that the spread of 
scientific knowledge will bring in 
automatically rationalism in so- 
cial philosophy to make the hu- 
man society stable and happy. 
This hope has been belied. A 
conscious effort has, therefore, to 
be made by the science writers to 
focus the philosophy of science. 

This is not to say that the 
scientists, philosophers or other 
rationalists have not contributed 
to the social philosophy of science. 
Misuse of science and technology 
either in the recent wars, or in 
respect of industrial labour rela- 
tions, or in the modern living 
pattern have drawn our attention 
to the needs of some of the old 
values. Ethical and social conse- 
quences of love and humanism, 
national and international ethics, 
are all becoming increasingly im- 
portant for our survival. 

The explosion of the atom 
bomb on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki in 1945 produced a book 
like Brighter than a Thousand 
Suns which revealed the conficit 
of conscience. The present hor- 
ror of the Vietnam war has again 


raised questions of ethics and 
values. Such writings have come 
about during the periods of 
greatest human stresses and 
strains. Sustained efforts, are 
needed to guide the social philo- 
sophy of science both in abnor- 
mal and normal times. 

On the Indian scene, greater 
stress is needed on disentangling 
out-moded traditions and dog- 
mas which are to be replaced by 
rational and humanistic attitudes 
on the basis of science. Science 
by itself is neither humanistic nor 
inhuman. But it is certain that 
science is not inhuman, since it 
looks for truth of Nature. And 
because of it, Science which 
teaches us rationality, becomes 
the spirit of humanism. It is so- 
cial or political philosophy that 
makes use of science in one way 
or the other. 

In this regard, therefore, the 
scientists and the science writers 
have an important role to play. 
They are to continuously give 
the social guidance in the matter 
of the use of science. Peace, pros- 
perity and happiness are the che- 
rished goals of individuals and 
society. It is so today, and will 
remain so forever unless a com- 
plete derangement in the sense 
of values engulfs us. If it does, 
it will be the doomsday for all, 
and there will be no need for 
science and philosophy thereafter. 
If we are hoping that humanity 
will perpetuate, we are basically 
assuming that the values of peace, 
prosperity, and humanism will re- 
main intact in the minds of the 
people. Without these, humanity 
cannot survive. 

But let not values, humanity 
survive through the persistent 
pangs of distress, physical or men- 
tal. To guard against these un- 
necessary pains we have to Strive 
continuously to uphold the basic 
philosophies of human existence 
and scientific progress. 
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PROBLEM OF COMMUNAL VIOLENCE (Continued from Page 1) - 


ex-officio convener of the com- 
mittee could be the highest local 
executive who would provide the 
necessary secretarial. facilities for 
the committee, and the minutes 
of the committee reported to the 
Parliament, 

In case the local administra- 
tion fails to bring back law and 
order within three days it may be 
better to enforce a punitive trans- 


fer of all higher administrative 
officials so that those proving 
incapable of enforcing law and 
order are not burdened with the 
task of organising relief and 
rehabilitation. It may bring in 
human weaknesses in relief mea- 
sures and hamper the necessary 
impartiality with regard to mea- 
sures for relief and rehabilitation. 

Having said all these, it must 





be pointed out that these measu- 
res could be applicable in all 
areas, cOmmunally sensitive or 
otherwise. Itis only to under- 
line their relevance in the former 
areas that. they are emphasized 
and sought to be institutionalized 
in such areas, so asto make the 
most optimum use of men and 
material to deal with the problem 
of sommunal violence. ~ 


WHITHER NAGALAND ? (Continued from Page 13) 


affairs. 

It is likely, therefore, that the 
Chinese will not give indulgence 
to the importunities of the rebel 
Nagas to give them immediate 
arms supplies or to do the fight- 
ing for them or to create some 
sort of trouble in Nagaland. The 
rebels will have to understand the 
politics of ‘the Chinese and 
swallow it bit by bit. Tbe rebels 
will have to take lessons from 
the Chinese in the art of pro- 
tracted revolution, defensive- 
offensive, widening the enemy's 
front so as to foil his attempts at 
cornering and then encircling the 
rebels in a particular area or 
pocket, It appears that the 
rebels are beginning to realize 
the practical importance of these 
strategical and tactical manoeuv- 
res, They also seem to be 


making a political assessment of 


South-East Asia through Chinese 
eyes. 

(4) The extremists among 
the rebels have ceased to be 
allergic to terms like ‘“socialism’’. 
They also feel that Christianity 
cannot be a strong enough 
leaven to build a cohesive Naga 
nationalism or a free Naga State. 
Mr Z. Ramyo, the most power- 
ful man in the Naga Federal 
Government, is reported to have 
said in a recent speech that the 
Nagas would have to think about 
socialism (though he did not use 
the term “Communism”). It ts 
not that the new trend in rebel 
thinking has come as a result of 
their contacts with China. The 
truth is just the other way round. 
Unless they already had the 
requisite mental preparation, they 
could not think of making con- 


tacts with China. It shows that 


Jan Sangh members protested in Parlia- 


ment when Food Minister, 
scholars who claimed 


Ram referred to 


Sri Jagjivan 


that beef was eaten in ancient India. 


To acquaint yourself with the attitude of 
our forefathers on the subject of beef-eating, 
read this book by a distinguished indologist 
of the nineteenth century. 


Beef In Ancient India 


by 


RAJA RAJENDRALALA MITRA 


Being a reprint of Chapter VI of the author’s 
book Indo-Aryans Vol I, published originally in 1881 


Price: Re 1.50 p 


MANISHA GRANTHALAYA 
4/3B Bankim Chatterji Street, Calcutta-12. 
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the historical process can be 
delayed but its inexorable course 
cannot be altered. Itis not and 
it will not be possible for the 
Nagas to hold on to the absurd 
proposition that they would only 
take modern weapons and mo- 
dern modes and manners, but 
would not accept modern politi- 
cal views and ideas. 


Today, history is impelling the 
“rebel” Nagas to be “revolution- 
ary” Nagas, toimbibe the ideas 
of modern democracy and prac- 
tise democratic politics. 

The contact with China has 
done one thing: it has decisively 
broken the impasse the rebels 
and the middle-of-the-roaders had 
found themselves in and has 
tremendously accelerated the poli- 
tical process. A new political 
wave is coming in Nagaland and 
the whole of North-East India. 
The more a section of the rebels 
lean on China, the more the 
other section will have to depend 
on India to preserve democracy, 
Christianity and the traditional 
values of the Naga people. 

And then, new dimensions are 
being added to the problem not 
only because the Nagas are get- 
ting closer to the other tribes of 
north-eastern region but also 
because the other tribes them- 
selves are taking initiatives for 
an alliance with the Nagas. The 
interest is mutual and reciprocal. 
The whole complexion and pers- 
pective of the situation are chang- 
ing. 

Itis proposed to deal with the 
inner dynamics of this growing 
problem as also to analyse the 
fast-moving but highly fascinating 
events in the next few issues. 


(To be Continued) 
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-` PROGRESS AT A GLANCE 


Jammu and Kashmir is well set on the road to prosperity. 
Remarkable progress has been registered in various spheres of 
human endeavour during the past several years. 


Following is a close-up of the results achieved so far : 


1. Per capita income has increased. from Rs. 188-41 in 1950-51 to Rs. 259: 24 in 1964-65, 
2. Average life expectancy has increased from 32 years to 50 years between 1951-66. 


State Revenue has increased from Rs. 274-45 lakhs in 1947-48 to Rs. 4,307-77 
lakhs in 1966-67. The anticipated revenue in 1967-68 is Rs. 4,694 lakhs. 


4. Sixty per cent of children in the age-group of 6-11 are in schools today. 
Percentage of literacy has risen from 6-6 in 1947 to II. 


mn 


6. Jammu and Kashmir University is a full-fledged teaching institution now, conducting 
21 postgraduate departments. 
Per capita expenditure on Public Health has risen to Rs. 9-12 from Rs. 0-47 in 1947. 


Number of doctors has risen from 123 in 1947 to 824 including medical college 
staff. There is one doctor for over 4,000 persons as against one doctor for 32,764 
persons in 1947. 


9. Total bed strength in hospitals and Government dispensaries has increased from 
600 in 1947 to 3,956 beds in 1967-68. 


10. Power generating capacity at the end of the 3rd Plan was 36-52 Mws. as against 
4 Mws. obtaining on the eve of independence. 


11. For the first time in two decades the State is on the road to self-sufficiency in food 
production. In the area covered under Crash Agricultural Development Program- 
me the average yield of paddy per acre has risen to 56 maunds. 

12. Agricultural earnings contribute 30% of the State income. 

13. Fifty per cent of the rural population has been covered by Co-operatives. 


14. Revenue from forests rose from Rs. 0:26 crores in 1947 to Rs. 4:05 crores during 
1966-67. 


15. Over seven thousand young men haye been given professional training in and 
outside the country at the cost of over three crores of rupees. 

16. Under the Low-income-Group-Housing Scheme, 2,432 houses were constructed 
ending June, 1967. 147 houses were completed ending June, 1967 under the Mid- 
dle-income-Group-Housing Scheme. 

17. Expenditure on the development of Ladakh has recorded a sharp rise from 10 lakhs 
in 1960-61 to 5I lakhs in 1965-66 and during 1966-67 it was of the order of Rs. 1-12 
crores. 

. ~—Issued by the Directorate of Information 
Jammu and Kashmir Govt. 
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GUNMAN 


THe shooting of Robert Kennedy in the midst of his 
successful party campaign for the Presidential 
contest once again highlights the growing ascendancy 
~of gunman politics in USA. ; f 
The American scene today shows that its ruling 
sections, from the Wall Street to the Pentagon, have 
been laying greater stress on the politics of violence 
and bloodshed than could be seen in any state in 
history. Its armoury of mass destruction, with its 
stockpile of hydrogen bombs, napalm and „Weapons 
of bacterial warfare, is the most staggering that 
mankind has ever seen, Its predatory wars, parti- 
cularly in Korea and Vietnam have no parallels in 
history in terms of the use of destructive weapons. 
Side by side, the American regime has set up 
History’s most gigantic apparatus of cloak-and- 
dagger for world-wide subversion of governments 
which it cannot subjugate. RS 
Violence abroad is bound to have its inevitable 
concomitant in violence at home. The continuation 


of Negro{suppression despite the awakened conscious- 
ness of the black millions, the witch-hunt of pro- 
gressive liberal opinion for over a decade, the enor- 
mous growth in power and influence of the armament 
kings—all these cannot but leave its trail behind in 
the social set-up. 

More, important it is to note the fact that asa 
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POLITICS 


crescendo of mass dissent has been going up in 
USA—with intellectuals taking the lead in the protest 
movement against the heinous war in Vietnam 
and the Negro toilers building up their massive 
Movement against racism—the reactionary circles, 
the powers that be in USA, are getting scared that 
their days are numbered. And as part of their 
desperate bid to decimate the liberal and democratic . 
forces, attacks are being constantly planned against 
their opponents. The attempts to physically liqui- 
date the leaders of this new liberal awakening could 
be seen in the assassination of J.F. Kennedy and 
Martin Luther King and now, in the dastardly shoot- 
ing of Robert Kennedy. The bloody events in USA 
today are therefore more ominous than mere erup- 
tions of insensate violence ; they represent a very 
significant counter-attack by forces of reaction 
against the new liberal campaigners. 

It is not without significance that uptil this day 
there has been no Satisfactory investigation into the 
assassination of John F, Kennedy. The Warren 
Commission Report has not carried nation-wide 
conviction that the real culprits have been spotted. 
Rather the suspicion persists with very good reason 
that the trail of that murder might point to some 
very high-ups in US political life. Robert Kennedy 
as the then Attorney-General was reported to have 
had his own views about his brother’s murder. It 
will not be far-fetched to suspect that the very 
people who had engineered the assassination of 
John F. Kennedy to further their own cause, were 
getting alarmed at the prospect of the ex-Attorney 
General presiding over the White House. To say the 
least, the world has long ceased to believe in the 
poppycock explanations and assurances of the police 
authorities in USA. 

Developments in America have a very important 
lesson for the Indian people. In season and out of 
season, the Masanis, the Patils and the Asoka 
Mehtas prattle about the glories of the “Free World” 
and try to present the US set-up as the classic 
home of freedom and democracy. This way they 
seek to lobby for India’s subservience to US im- 
perialism and to undermine the nation’s will for 
social advance. The attack on Robert Kennedy 
once again exposes not only the utter hollowness of 
the claims of these Washington patriots .but their 
despicable role in national life. 

Gunman politics serving the interests of the 
oligarchy of the dollar barons is the surest grave- 
digger of democracy. 
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YOUTH IN. TURMOIL 


LL over the world, trom the USA to Czechoslo- 
vakia, from Germany to China, millions upon 
millions of youth are on the move. A gigantic up- 
heaval, unprecedented in history, has stirred the 
younger generation in practically every corner of the 
earth. The spectacular climax of this massive move- 
ment was seen in the classic home of the French 
Revolution. 


The momentous events in France have attracted 
the attention of all serious-minded sections in our 
country. Many of those in authority look upon them 
as awarning signal, as could be seen during this 
week’s AICC discussions, and few would share Sri 
Morarji Desai’s complacent attitude that such a thing 
cannot happen in this country. From the Prime 
Minister downwards many speakers in the AICC re- 
ferred to the growing restlessness among youth. 

It is clear that the days of patronising homilies 
to students are now over. Instead, there has come 
about anew awareness that the nation’s youth, reared 
in the campuses and factories, can no longer bz forced 
to reconcile itself to the status quo. Rebuke and 
callous condemnation of youth can only help to ag- 
gravate the growing spirit of active dissent which has 
overtaken young men and women. 

In our country, youth carry the glorious tradition 
of militant action in the days of the freedom struggle 
against British Raj. Young men and women, in their 
thousands, faced bullets and many of them did not 
hesitate to mount the gallows for the noble cause of 
breaking the chains of slavery that bound the mother- 
land. It was not only the spirit of adventure but 
death-defying heroism and self-sacrifice that marked 
the memorable contribution of our militant youth in 
the struggle for national independence. 


It is against this background that the progressive 
elements in the country are now called upon to come 
forward and give a purposeful lead to the spontane- 
ous restlessness that has overtaken youth. The Left 
forces in particular have an immediate responsibility 


because, if they fail to give a lead, there is the dan- 
ger of this restlessness being exploited by reactionary 
elements like the Shiv Sena or the RSS or being be- 
fuddled by misleading calls of struggle for linguistic 
fanaticism, whether in the North over Hindi or in 
the South against Hind). 

With such a massive world-wide upsurge, there 
is a tendency in certain radical quarters in this coun- 
try toregard youth as the new revolutionary van- 
guard in the struggle for a new social order. Such a 
simplified understanding of this current phenomenon 
may be hasty and unwarranted by history, since life 
has shown that it is the toiling millions—the workers 
andthe peasants—who constitute the unwavering van- 
guard of revolutionary advance to socialism. At the 
same time, it would perhaps be equally wrong to un- 
derestimate the far-reaching potentialities of the present 
upsurge among youth in different lands. What is of 
urgent importance is to provide a correct orientation 
and perspective of socialism to the millions of young 
men and women who have shown a great spirit of 
defiance of the status quo and have been groping for 
a proper lead. The problems facing youth in our 
country, social and economic, need to be carefully 
studied. High cost of education and the spectre of un- 
employment stare them in the face, Platitudes have 
ceased to sway them. Instead of empty demagogy, 
what is wanted is solid, serious, painstaking work 
among the youth, explaining to them the implications 
of social forces and the significant role they can play 
in accelerating those forces. 

This is the task to which the Left parties and pro- 
gressive elements inside the Congress have to address 
themselves without delay. The Left forces in this 
country, particularly, have to bear in mind the fact 
that it was youth who at one time sustained their 
militant movement. It is. therefore, a question of re- 
forging old links and developing new ones, so that 
the crusade for Socialism can command a vast army 
out of the generation into whose keeping the nation’s 
destiny will soon pass. 
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THE 


prome revealing the clay feet 

of the Syndicate of party 

~ bosses, the three-day requisitioned 

session of the AICC in New 

Delhi on June 2,3 and 4, hardly 
served any purpose, 

The initiative for requisition- 
ing the session was taken by some 
Bihar Congress MPs immediately 
after the defection of some 
veteran Congressmen of their 
State which brought back the 
non-Congress alliance to power. 
These MPs felt that the Bihar 
Congress affairs had been mis- 
handled and senior and popular 
party leaders had been allowed 
to go—some said pushed out— 
for factional considerations, They 
held the Syndicate and its chief 
instruments party chief Nijalin- 
gappa and his emissary to Bihar, 
Dr Ram Subhag Singh personally 
responsible for these develop- 
ments, 

However, being in New Delhi, 
the Bihar members were able to 
view the deveolpments in their 
State in the wider context of what 
the Syndicate and other party 
bosses were trying todo ona 
country-wide scale. The party 
bosses at the helm of the Con- 
gress organisation at the Central 
level, in alliance with the Home 
Ministry, were pursuing the 
policy of toppling non-Congress 
Governments and replacing them 
by dummy governments composed 
Of unscrupulous and _self-seeking 
political operators. The main 
concern of the bosses was to 
return to power, evenif through 
the backdoor. In the process, 
the Congress was losing the few 
men of integrity and standing 
left in its fold. 

There were others in New 
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SYNDICATE’S FEET OF 


Delhi, particularly the Prime 
Minister’s supporters, who wanted 
to initiate a discussion among the 
middle level Congress leaders on 
the issues facting the country. 
They felt that after the set-back 
received by the Prime Minister 
at Hyderabad asa result of the 
party bosses ganging up to cap- 
ture all the seven elective seats 
on the Working Committee and 
blocking the election of con- 
gressmen in sympathy with her 
ideas, a discussion of this kind 
might enable them to rally be- 
hind her—or atleast against the 
bosses—the party leaders at 
lower levels who were dissatisfied 
with the present state of affairs. 

The younger group of party 
MPs which had come into pro- 
minence with its campaign for 
implementation of the 10-point 
programme and nationalisation 
of banks and 
joined those who wanted an 
early meeting of the AICC tobe 
held, in the hope that this might 
once again divert attention from 
factional politics to the politics 
based on policies and objectives 
and may be a step towards 
polarisation inside the party. 

As a results of the combina- 
tion of all these forces—signi- 
ficantly, those who signed the 
requisition included members 
belonging to all the factions as 
also some ofthe Ministers at 
the Centre—the Syndicate took 
it asa challenge to its power 
and an attempt to overthrow it. 
This is how not merely Sri S. K. 
Patil and Sri Nijalingappa 
reacted even Sri Kamaraj who 
generally encourages such initia- 
tives frem lower levels, felt that 
there was a sinister purpose 
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insurance, also - 


behind the move of the requisi- 
tionists. When they were meet- 
ing Sri Nijalingappa at Mysore 
soon after tabling the requisition, 
Sri Kamaraj suddenly entered 
the room and angrily challenged 
them to be more forthright and 
Openly call for a showdown 
instead of resorting to such 
tactics. 

All attempts by the requisi- 
tionists to assure the bosses that 
they did not intend to censure 
any one or throw out any group 
and that all they sought was to 
focus attention on the situation 
created by the policies pursued by 
the bosses and urge the leaders to 
the take steps to remedy 
this situation, failed to remove 
suspicions of the bosses. When 
the demand for holding an early 
session came up before the Work- 
ing Committee, Smt Indira Gandhi 
lent it the weight of her sup port— 
which also added to the suspi- 
cions of the bosses. 

Since however under the party 
constitution there was no escape 
from conceding the demand of the 
requistionists, the bosses agreed 
to hold the session. But they de- 
layed it so much that the urgency 
behind the requisition was lost. In 
fact, the return of the Congress to 
power in Haryana and the party’s 
success in some parliamentary by- 
elections and civic elections in the 
intervening period, were utilised 
by the party bosses to create an 
impression that the tide had al- 
ready turned in favour of the Con- 
gress and the requisitionists were 
no more than Cassandras. 

At the same time, the bosses 
who thought that the Prime Minis- 
ter was behind the requisitionists, 
began making preparations for an 
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attack on her at the session, accus- 
ing her of hobnobing with Sri 
Charan Singh and Sri Ajoy 
_ Mukherji and encouraging the 

Ashu Ghosh group in West Ben- 
gal and the Bindonanda Jha group 
in Bihar to defect from the Con- 
gress and bring down the Con- 
gress-backed minority govern- 
ments, They were particularly 
alarmed by the strategy she evol- 
ved in Haryanato give the Con- 
gress anew look by leaving out 
the local bosses and giving tickets 
to younger and new candidates. 
Since the Congress in Haryana 
had to fight against the. disorga- 
nised communal, casteist and 
feudal forces, Smt Gandhi’s stra- 
tegy yielded results and the bosses 
were afraid that the Haryana story 
might be repeated in West Bengal 
and Uttar Pradesh. 

Smt Gandhi was able to get 
the Parliamentary Board’s appro- 
val for her Haryana strategy and 
in spite of the non-cooperation of 
the bosses in the matter of raising 
funds and conducting the election 
propaganda, she was able to 
direct the party campaign with 
the help of younger elements in 
the party from other States. They 
therefore decided to block the 
repetition of Haryana in West 
Bengal and UP by seeking to 
revive the Central Election 
Committee which is a body 
created on the eve of General 
Elections to select party nominees 
and conduct the party’s campaign. 
The CEC was originally conceived 
to be half elected and half nomi- 
nated; it was made up of five 
members elected by the AICC 
plus five members of the Parlia- 
mentary Board, a nominated body, 
plus the Congress President and 
the Prime Minister. With the 
increase in the strength of the 
Parliamentary Board by two, the 
nominated component of the CEC 
has acquired a predominance in 
it and the composition of the 
AICC itself is such that by 
arrangement among themselves 
the bosses in the past were able 
to push their menin the elective 
seats. 

The Syndicate of the bosses 
fixed the election of the CEC 
members to be held at the time 
of the AICC and hoped to capture 
all the five seats as it had captured 
all the elective seats in the Work- 
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ing Committee at Hyderabad. 
Thus, they planned to embarrass 
her once again and also divert 
attention of the AICC from the 
discussion sought by the requisi- 
tionists. 

Thus, the political and organi- 
sational objectives which the 
bosses had laid down for them- 
selves for this AICC Session 
were (i) changing the 
course of the discussion from 
policy issues to an attack on 
the Prime Minister, (ii) ganging up 
of the State bosses to capture all 
the elective seats in the CEC. The 
differences which had in the mean- 
time cropped up between Smt 
Gandhi and Sri Morarji Desai on 
the Assam reorganisation issue, 
provided them an opportunity to 
use Sri Desai to isolate her and if 
possible defeat her on a political 
issue by appealing to the chau- 
vinist sentiments of the Congress 
ranks. They intended to use the 
opportunity for their advantage 
and also hoped to use the division 
between Sri Desai and Smt Gandhi 
for organisational gains by put- 
ting forward a joint list for the 
CEC election. 

The Syndicate, however, failed 
to achieve any one of these objec- 
tives, mainly because of its own 
inability to provide an answer to 
the questions posed by the 
national political situation. In 
course of the discussion in the 
AICC, lasting nearly 18 hours, 
one after another member refer- 
red to the growing unemployment 
among the educated youth, the 
increasing gap between the rural 
rich and the rural poor and the 
intensifying class struggle in the 
villages, the growth of mono- 
polies and the stagnation of our 
industrial economy, the outburst 
of communal violence, the op- 
pression of Harijans, the increas- 
ing frustration among the people 
which provided a fertile ground 
for divisive trends represented by 
the Shiv Sena and Lachhit Sena, 
and the consequent economic and 
political instability. The party 
bosses were not bothered by these 
developments and were more 
interested in the race for power 
by manipulation. 

Feeble attempts were made 
by the speakers they put up to 
attack the Prime Minister and lay 
the blame for the present situa- 


‘tion on her; these attempts how- 
ever failed because the speakers 
had nothing t0 say on the issues 
raised by the requisitionists. Signi- 
ficantly, none of the party bosses 
bothered to intervene in the 
debate. It was left to Sri Morarji 
Desai to come to the dias in de- 
fence of the bosses. 

He blamed the party leaders 
at lower levels for the rise of bos- 
sism, saying in the typically 
Morarjian manner that the bosses 
were there because they could give 
to others what the others wanted 
(that is, power and patronage). 
He made out that the political 
and economic situation was quite 


bright and was improving every “7” 


day, and that on that score there 
was nothing to worry; of course, 
it was true that more could be 
done and should be done but that 
could be said about any situation. 
In any event it was wrong to cri- 
ticise the leadership on that count; 
by criticising the leadership they 
were discrediting the party and 
the country whereas it was they 
themselves who were to be blamed 
for lack of discipline and truth- 
fulness. The only thing wrong 
with the Congress was that peo- 
ple’s demands on it and expecta- 
tions from it had increased. 
This was the sum and substance 
of Sri Morarji Desai’s sermon 
which was an answer to the ques- 
tions raised by the members. 
While the planned attack on 
the Prime Minister thus fizzled 
out, she by her response to the 
situation was able to raise her sta- 
ture a bit higher and show that 
she alone among the present 
leaders has the capacity—what- 
ever her limitations—to think of 
the problems before the country 
in a wider context and not merely 
in terms of factional party poli- 


tics. In fact, her  réferenccs 
to the spirit of restlesness 
among the youth and their 


impatience at the slow pace at 
which things moved, brought 
her closer to the younger party 
members and middle-level leaders 
and thereby she could win their 
sympathy. 

It is true that neither the 
Prime Minister nor the requisi- 
tionists could provide the answer 
to the questions raised in the 
AICC. In this sense, the whole 
discussion appeared to, be futile 
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and it was because of this failure 
of the Prime Minister and the 
requisitionists that the attack on 
the bosses lost its punch and 
lacked a sense of purpose, and by 
clever management of the pro- 
ceedings (calling speakers who 
had nothing to say and leaving 
out to the end those that could 
make a contribution) Sri 
Nijalingappa was able to make the 
whole discussion diffused. But 
unlike the party bosses and their 
benchmen, the requisitionists gave 
evidence of their sensitiveness to 
the situation and awareness of 
what was happening in the coun- 
try and Smt Gandhi showed an 
appreciation and understanding 
of the problems and questions 
which were facing them. It was 
for the Congress Left to come 
forward with a programme 
embodying the answers to the 
questions raised; it failed to do so 
and therefore could not but agree 
to shelving them by referring to 
the Working Committee on whose 
behalf Sri Nijalingappa promised 
to appoint a committee which is 
the usual way of postponing deci- 
sion. 

With the Syndicate keeping 
discreet silence before the barrage 
of criticism, it is significant that 
Sri S.K. Patil’s pet theory of a 
Rightist coalition, euphemistically 
called the “unity of like-minded 
democratic parties” did not get a 
chance of being propagated. 
Rather, this AICC session was 
conspicuous by the absence of 
attack on the Communists, bar- 
ting some minor whimperings in 
a couple of back-bench delegates 
from West Bengal and Kerala. In 
contrast, there was a pronounced- 
ly strong attack on reactionary, 
cOmmunalist forces, culminating 
ina strong plea for the ban of 
RSS.- All this however does not 
mean that Sri Patil has now 
changed his spots: during the 
AICC session itself, the news 
came Of his trying to manage a 
Lok Sabha seat from Gujarat 
with the help of the Swatantra 
leader, Sri C.C. Desai. 

The Syndicate also failed to 
achieve its organisational objec- 
tive. Here again, this happened 
largely because of the compulsions 
of the national political situation 
and, to some extent, the response 
of the Prime Minister to the situa- 
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tion. For instance, in a State 
like West Bengal where the 
party is completely divorced from 
the people and has become depen- 
dent on industrial and feudal (or 
kulak) vested interests, it is pos- 
sible for an Atulya Ghosh to 
retain control over the organisa- 
tional machinery and browbeat 
the factionalist opposition to him 
in the party. 


In states like UP, however, 
the situation is different. Because 
of the Congress traditions, Con- 
gressmen in such states have not 
yet become completely blind to the 
realities of life, however corrupt 
the party organisation as such and 
the party bosses in these state may 
be. Therefore, a boss like Sri C.B 
Gupta, faced with the danger of 
younger Congressmen revolting 
against his leadership, has to make 
concessions to them, and, at the 
AICC session, he could not agree 
to ganging up with others against 
the Prime Minister. The syndi- 
cate could not therefore rally all 
the State bosses around it asit had 
planned. It had therefore to 
concede three out of five seats 
in the CEC to Sri Gupta, Sri D.P. 
Mishra and Sri Brahmananda 
Reddy in spite of the fact all the 
three openly dissociated themselves 
from it. It was only when the 
Syndicate realised that it couldnot 
stop them from being elected that 
it adopted them as its own candi- 
date. 


On the basis of its own, 
the Syndicate could only win one 
seat; this too if Sri Atulya Ghosh 
could carry Sri Sukhadia with him 
which he could do only for his 
own candidature and not for 
somebody else. With the support 
of Sri Chavan, it could get two 
seats. Therefore, the syndicate 
put up Sri Ghosh and Sri S.K. 
Patil’s protege, Dr Ram Subhag 
Singh. Both were elected but 
Dr Ram Subhag Singh who in the 
past used to get the highest 
number of votes, came fourth 
(from his own State he got very 
little support) the top position 
going to the non-syndicate, Sri 
C.B. Gupta and Sri Brahmananda 
Reddy. It bears repetition that 
these two seats also were won 
by the syndicate with the 
help of Sri Chavan and Sri 
Sukhadia. But the stability of 


Sri Chavan’s alliance with Sri 
Patil which has brought him 
close to the Syndicate, is doubtful, 
and so is the allegiance of Sri 
Sukhadia for the Syndicate. 
In fact, the possibility of even Sri 
Atulya Ghosh’s loyalty to the 
Syndicate wavering, as they had . 
become for sometime after Smt 
Gandhi took over, cannot be 
altogether ruled out. 


The Syndicate’s organisa- 
tional failure could have be- 
come more pronounced and 
clear if the Congress Left had 
worked out a clear strategy 
regarding the CEC election and 
had unitedly taken up a position. 
AS itis, the election results turned 
out to be favourable for Smt 
Gandhi, butit should be noted 
that one of the factors that help- 
ed Smt Gandhi was the decision 
of Sri Morarji Desai not to allow 
differences with her to be ex- 
exploited by others thus frustrat- 
ing the attempts of the Syndicate 
to take advantage of these 
differences. But the defeat of 
the Syndicate, politically and 
organisationally, could have been 
used by the Congress Left to give 
a new orientation to the party if 
it had put forward a programme 
before the AICC and rellied 
members in its support. 


June 5 Girish Mathur 
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Unheeded Warnings 


DB the range and depth of 
criticism of the leadership in 
both the party and the Govern- 
ment, the proceedings at the 
Delhi session of the All-India 
Congress Committee early this 
week were not such as to restore 
confidence among the people that 
the Congress is capable of chaug- 
ing its character and becoming the 
instrument of socio-economic 
transformation that its great 
leaders in the past had dreamt 
it would evolve into. 

On the other hand, the session 
demonstrated clearly that while a 
large number of members are 
capable of candid speech based 
on understanding of the steadily 
deteriorating situation in the 
country on virtually all fronts, 
the progressive elements in the 
party are as yet incapable 
of mustering the strength 
and firmness necessary to 
eliminate the strangle-hold of 
the petty, power-seeking bosses 
who have brought the party and 
the country to the present pass. 

Those who saw in the attitude 
adopted by the central leadership 
of the party to the selection of 
Congress candidates for the 
Haryana mid-term elections a 
sign of hope that opportunists 
and intriguers could be held at 
bay, realised that the hold of the 
State bosses on the party machi- 
nery had in no way been loosened 
when they stage-managed their 
way into the Central Election 
Committee in order to be able to 
choose their own stooges for the 
mid-term elections in Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal. The 
decision to keep out defectors 
and local satraps and bring in 
younger elements to the forefront 
was shown to be an isolated 
affair in the case of Haryana 
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which the bosses were prepared 
to tolerate only because they had 
no direct stakes in that State. 

The fate of the requisi- 
tionists’ resolution underlines 
even more emphatically the fact 
that the party bosses are in no 
mood to permit the Congress to 
live up to its pledges to the people 
in the matter of radical changes 
in the socio-economic structure of 
the country. Having delayed 
summoning the requisitioned 
meeting as long as possible, the 
party bosses easily maNoeuvred to 
push through a “substitute”? re- 
solution whose purpose is clearly 
to ensure that the drift will conti- 
nue while the entrenched interests 
strengthen themselves further. 
The impassioned pleas of the 
younger members that the leader- 
ship comprehend the lessons 
implicit in the growth of divisive 
forces and in the increase in 
unemployment and poverty on 
the one hand and concentration of 
wealth and power on the other, 
were merely cries in the wilder- 
ness. It is no accident that when 
the failures of the party were 
being analysed by some members 
on the AICC platform, some of 
the top leaders of the party, 
including the Congress President 
himself, were engaged in cross- 
talk: they were just not interested 
in anything but the back-stage 
canvassing needed to keep power 
politics going. 

The leadership was rightly 
warned that it would be fatal to 
derive consolation from the fact 
that non-Congress United Fronts 
were divided or to feel compla- 
cent following Congress successes 
in Haryana and elsewhere. Sri 
Nijalingappa had more than once 
pee claimed that the people 

ad realised that they had no 


alternative but to vote Congress, 
indicating that the Congress 
bosses were certain that they 
could continue happily in their 
old ways and still expect to regain- 
monopoly of power. Itis doubt- 
ful in any of these self-centred 
leaders understood the full 
implications of the warning 
uttered by progressive-minded 
members of the AICC that elec- 
tion successes due to the weak- 
nesses of the Opposition did not 
show that tbe Congress had been 
reinstalled in the affections of 
the people. They cannot under- 
stand, because they have got 
used to the ideathat with the 
backing of modeybags they can 
bag votes, notwithstanding the 
rebuff this approach received 
fifteen mouths ago on a national 
scale, 

The essence of today’s situa- 
tion in India is that the bulk of 
the country’s population living in 
the rural areas and feeding the 
urban areas donot yet havea 
Square meal Or shelter or any- 
thing like adequate clothing. In 
large areas they donot get even 
drinking water without great 
difficulty. The small farmer 
continues to be at the mercy of 
the moneylender and the rich 
peasant, and credit facilities have 
not been made available despite 
tall promises. Landless labour 
lives well below the poverty line, 
being in addition unemployed for 
a considerable part of the year. 
Harijans, especially in the 
villages, live in misery and fear, 
with little hope either for them- 
selves or for their children. Com- 
munal elements have been 
encouraged to feel that they can 
hold minorities to ransom, with 
the result that large numbers of 
Muslims are yet to feel confident 
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that the secular concept enshrined 
in the Constitution will protect 
them against organised hooli- 
ganism. Linguistic fanatics have 
been allowed to spread mutual 
animosity among different 
language groups, and vested 
interests allowed to take advan- 
tage of the atmosphere so created 
to organise fascist bodies like the 
Shiv Sena. Inthe urban areas 
discontent has been growing 
steadily among both the working 
class and educated youth. 
Students are quiescent at the 
moment, but the rumblings 
beneath-the surface can be heard. 
The educational system continues 
to be chaotic, providing fertile 
soil for frustration and anger 
which, without direction, have 
been known to cause hayoc in 
the past. Unemployment is on 
the increase, with even highly 
qualified engineers, technicians 
and scientists jobless all over the 
country. There is instability in 
the border areas, particularly in 
the north-east, as a result of 
jnept handling of tribal and hill 
people’s problems, Despite bum- 
per crops food is not easily 
available; distribution is faulty 
and there has not been even a 
sign of an attempt to garner all 
the foodgrains produced in the 
country and arrange for their 
equitable distribution, Depen- 
dence on PL-480 continues. 
Planning has been reduced to a 
total mess thanks to abject 
dependence on motivated “aid” 
linked ‘to our willingness to sur- 
render our independence even in 
ordering our own economy. In 
short, itis a gloomy picture all 
round. 

There is no evidence whatever 
that the Congress leadership is 
aware of the explosive situation 
prevailing in the country. Ritual 
‘repetition of words like secula- 
rism, democracy and socialism 
in the “substitute” resolution 
moved on behalf of the party 
bosses and duly adopted only 
shows that these so-called 
leaders are convinced that 
intoning of old mantras com- 
pined with the naked pursuit of 
power will keep them going for 
any length of time. The Con- 
gress at the moment is far from 
being in a position to get rid of 
the anti-soctalist, anti-democratic, 
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communal elements which are 
dominant in its leadership. 

. The Congress Working Com- 
mittee includes the most power- 
ful ofthe Union Ministers, and 
yet the substitute resolution 
inspired by them does not pro- 
vide the least indication of con- 
crete steps calculated to translate 
the worn-out phrases into ful- 
filled promises. And it has been 
seen over the past year that even 
a simple directive like the one 
onthe abolition of privy purses 
without payment of compensation 
will not be allowed to be carried 
out by the party bosses. Natural- 
ly it would be too much to 
expect greater firmness in deal- 
ing with the more powerful big 
business houses in the country. 

Jn these circumstances, no one 
will take seriously the AICC’s deci- 
sion to entrust to the Working 
Committee the task of formulating 
a programme calculated to “re- 
verse the present unhealthy trends 
which threaten national unity and 
undermine the democratic struc- 
tureand the broad objectives of 
economic development, social 
change and secularism.” If the 
Working Committee were indeed 
capable of drawing up such a 
programme and getting it imple- 
mented faithfully, it would have 
done so long ago and not waited 
for a requisitioned meeting of 
the AICC. The leaders of the 
Union Government who occupy 
important positions in the 
Congress hierarchy could, if such 
had been their desire, come 
before the AICC witha clearly 
spelt-out programme of economic 
action. At every session of the 
AICC, and even at the Hyderabad 
session of the Congress, however, 
the leadership of the party and 
the Government has carefully 
evaded the crucial issues facing 
the nation and instead diverted 
attention away from these by 
concentrating on involving the 
rank and file in group warfare at 
the top. Thus even the anaemic 
ten-point programme sedulously 
advocated by younger Congress- 
menas the panacea for all ills 
inevitably came to be shelved to 
suit the requirements of the 
leadership. 

At Hyderabad, and again now 
in Delhi, the advocates of change 
proved themselves unequal to 


determined pursuit of their 
professed socio-economic goals, 
partly because they had no clear 
idea of the solutions to the 
problems and partly because 
many of them had group and 
factional commitments which 
made it impossible for them 
evento think of forcing a show- 
down with, the leadership, 

So far as the leaders are 
concerned, the speeches on the 
last day by Srimati Indira Gandhi 
and Sri Morarji Desai clearly 
showed that complacency rather 
than comprehension prevails at 
the top in the Congress. While 
the Prime Minister condescend- 
ingly patted the critics on the 
back for focussing attention 
sharply on problems, she was 
not willing to concede that her 
Government by its policies or 
lack of them had allowed condi- 
tions in the country to deteriorate 
steadily. It is perhaps not fair to 
expect her to admit the role 
played by prominent members 
of her party and. Government in 
encouraging divisive tendencies 
including communalism and 
linguistic chauvinism. But surely 
there was no need for her to 
have shought to make out that 
under her benign rule the nation 
has turned the corner, that we 
have “come to a stage where 
things are looking brighter.” She 
has been Prime Minister for 
almost two and a half years, and 
itdoes not need much exertion 
to see that in this period popular 
unrest has manifested itself in 
various forms as a result of 
steady and perceptible deteriora- 
tion in administration as well as 
in economic conditions, 

On. top of everything, the 
leadership has shown a lack of 
grip over the situation. It was 
also evident from Smt Gandhi’s 
speech that she shares the convic- 
tion of Sri Nijalingappa and 
others that the inner conflicts in 
the “‘non-Congress’”” camp are 
enough to enable the Congress to 
continue in power and pretend 
to be a force for stability. Sri 
Desai was more concerned about 
preserving the “image” of his 
party “not only in India but 
also abroad? than about fulfil- 
ment of the pledge of socio- 
economic transformation solemnly 
made to the people of this country. 
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The different speeches of the 
leaders as well as their attitude 
brought out both in the substitute 
resolution and in the election of 
members of the Central Election 
Committee make it clear that the 
pious authorisation of the 
Working Committee to prepare 
a programme is no more than a 
device to silence critics within 
the party forthe time being and 
cannot lead to action to reduce 
economic disparities, end the 
hold of monopoly houses, put 
down communal and other 
divisive forces and take the coun- 
try even one small, halting step 
towards the goal of a socialist 
society. On the other hand, it 
is certain that the “unhealthy 


trends” willbe allowed to grow 
while the power-mad ones at the 
top in the Congress will seek to 
strengthen themselves in office 
by making the maximum use of 
these very trends which they are 
supposed to fight. 

The answer to Congress 
leaders’ complacency lies first in 
the ability of forward-looking 
Congressmen to mount a pro- 
paganda offensive against the 
failures of the Central leadership, 
bothin party and Government, 
and secondly, inthe capacity of 
the Leftist parties to unite pur- 
posefully and mobilise the people 
in support of a radical pro- 
gramme. So long as these sec- 
tions do not prove themselves 


able to act on these lines, the 
Congress will continueto bea 
regressive factor in national life. 


There is, of course, a third 
alternative: if the present 
reactionary trends are not 
reversed, frustration in the 


younger generation can well lead 
to a revolt of unprecedented 
dimensions. Such a revolt may 
lack specific direction to start 
with, but there need be no doubt 
that new and dynamic leadership 
will be thrown up asit gains 
momentum. Will the progressive 
sections among the non-Congress 
parties and among Congressmen 
wake up to their responsibilities 
before they are overtaken and 
brushed aside? 
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National Research in Jeopardy 


Wwe the Government has set 
up a high-powered body 


— ew.under Sri A. K. Sarkar to review 


the entire functioning -of the 
Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, one has to take 
into account a two-pronged 
offensive that has been mounted 
against this premier National 
Organisatior for scientific and 
industrial research, Even if the 
CSIR does survive the attempt, 
it would be so badly crippled 
that it might cease to matter. It 
is necessary to understand the 
character of this two-pronged 
attack: externally, by giving it a 
bad name so that no one will 
regret its extinction; and inter- 
nally, by incapacitating and dis- 
mantling the technical set-up at 
the Headquarters which will eli- 
minate its competence fo forge 
effective links between industrial 
research and industrial develop- 
ment. Any voice of protest is 
sought tobe choked by letting 
loose acampaign of harassment, 
intimidation and victimisation of 
the younger group of scientists 
and Directors in the Central 
Office and the National Labora- 
tories. The resultant chaotic 
state of affairs promises to elimi- 
nate CSIR asa potential source 
of indigenous know-how and 
technology and make the major 
industries more than ever depen- 
dent on foreign collaboration and 
subservient to international 
industrial monopoly  organita- 
tions. 

This murder of Indian 
science appears to be planned to 
be carried out with the conni- 
vance Of a few of the senixr 
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anti-Indian know-how susceptibi- 
lities. Scientists in the CSIR and 
Directors of the national labora- 
tories are disturbed by the spec- 
tacle of the CSIR being defamed 
and maligned by its own Chief 
Executive, the present Director 
General, Dr Atma Ram. 

A confidential circular was 
issued by CSIR in July last to all 
leader writers ‘and editors of 
prominent newspapers and 
science magazines inviting them 
to ‘use’ the material for the 
editorials and most of them did 
so in good faith. While indulg- 
ing in unabashed personal glori- 
fication of Dr Atma Ram, the 
circular was a calculated attempt 
to do down the CSIR as an 
Organisation, malign the Direc- 
tors of National Laboratories, 
This circular states that “Further- 
more, the spending in many 
laboratories during the last few 
years thas been increasing on 


activities other than research, for- 


example, on works, establishment, 
information, liaison etc. The 
expenditure on staff has risen 
abnormally. At present, the 
money Spent on salaries in the 
CSIR ranges from 65 to 85 per 
cent with the result that very 
little amount is left for working 
expenses. The ancillary staff 
accounts for a major part of this 
expenditure. Out of 15000 
employees in the Council, about 
7000 belong to Class. IV and 
administrative cadres. Research 
Scientists are less than 4000.” 


Cooked-up Figures 


These figures were cooked up 
by the administrative bureaucracy 


scientists and some technical. in the CSIR. When these figures 


Officers of the Ministry of Indus- 
trial 


were publicly 
Development and DGTD questioned {by members of the 


challenged and 


known for their pro-foreign and Scientific Advisory Committee to 
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the Cabinet and Governing Body 
of CSIR, the CSIR administra- 
tion resorted to subterfuge and 
evasive tactics. Till today, the 
charge that wrong data has been 
put out to condemn the ‘CSIR 
organisation has not been 
answered. 

A big lie in the circular states: 
“Another interesting fact which 
has come to light is that there 
are Scores of non-scientific people 
in the CSIR who have been given 
scientific posts in the Council 
during the last 4-5 years—all in 
the name of bringing down 
hierarchy. Can one imagine that 
today there are’ many senior 
scientists in the Counci who 
never had even elementaryleduca- 
tion in science in school ?” 

The CSIR office has compiled 
a voluminous list of more than 
700 cases of ‘“non-scientists in 
scientific and technical posts”. 
The subject was even mentioned 
in the Parliament. When this 
list was put up to the Bhagavan- 
tam Committee it was discovered 
that 622 cases pertained to 
malis, foremen, mistries, mec- 
hanics, precision mechanics, 
glass blowers, for whom no 
science qualifications could 
possibly be prescribed. Others 
listed were cost accountants, 
library attendants and assistants, 


.information assistants, personal 


assistants (tech.) to the Directors, 
overseers and architects who are 
not required to possess scientific 
qualifications. The list included 
an assistant director of INSDOC 
and production chief of publica- 
tions and information directorate 
and the patent 
specialised 
qualifications. in their fields, are 
highly respected and experienced 
officers with years of devoted 
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Officer of the - 
‘CSIR who possess 


service to their credit. In any 
case none of them is without 
elementary qualifications. 

The present Director General 
is set upon driving out the 
scientists and engineers who 
constitute the core of coordina- 
tion and manpower policy 
machinery at the Headquarters. 
Rather than using these organisa- 
tions as valuable tools for prob- 
lem identification, coordination 
and planning of the CSIR research 
in the national context, they have 
been labelled by the Director 
General as unnecessary frills, 
downgraded and put under the 
administrative bureaucracy, mak- 
ing their functioning impossible. 


Terror Tactics 


The Central Design & Engi- 
neering Organisation has been 
wound up and its chief made to 
leave the CSIR. Of course, he 
has got a better job as Director 
of a private organisation with 
much higher salary. He was kept 
without work or assignment in 
the CSIR for full 18 months till 
he was disgusted and left in 
desperation. Central Bureau of 
Investigations are being pressed 
to dig out cases against Directors 
who refuse to toe the line and 
special audit parties are deputed 
to locate discrepancies and irregu- 
larities. ‘Special Committees’ 
and ‘Expert Groups’ packed with 
‘yes-men’ have suddenly sprung 
up to investigate infructuous 
expenditure on projects and pilot 
plants to terrorise everyone into 
submission, 

While this witch-hunt and 
terror tactics are adopted within 
the organisation, the CSIR has 
made a reversal of its policies of 
opposing foreign collaboration. 
The CSIR chief believes that 
know-how should only be deve- 
loped in the country which can- 
not be purchased from abroad. 
That National Laboratories 
should do only adaptive research. 
This combined with a welcome 
to foreign international compa- 
nies like CIBA and Hindustan 
Lever to set up their multi- 
million dollar research centres 
in India to exploit cheap Indian 
scientific labour for earning 
profits for their parent companies. 
No surprise that the Chairman 
of Hindustan Lever (ninety-per- 
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cent Unilever of Britain) went out 
of his way to quote Dr Atma 
Ram in his recent address to the 
shareholders. Directors of some 
of the more important National 
Laboratories have gone on 
record to express their worry at 
this reversal of policy which puts 
on shelf even their successful 
research projects. 

Dr Atma Ram is not alone 
in decrying the work of the 
National Laboratories and 
adyocating a soft policy on 
foreign collaboration. While 
paying lip-service to Indian 
science, he has joined forces 
with Dr G.P. Kane, Officer-on- 
Special Duty in the Ministry of 
Industrial Development who is 
known for his love of foreign 
know-how and his utter contempt 
for Indian research and develop- 
ment effort. Let us see what 
Dr Kane has to say on therole 
of national research in the 
Indian context: 

“In other democratic count- 
ries, research and development 
Organisations are established 
primarily by industry to solve 
the known needs and problems 
of existing industries. Because 
industrial activity was in its 
infancy in India at that time, it 
was felt that the only way to 
create a climate for research and 
development in the country was 
to Organise National Laboratories 
under the auspices of Government 
The conduct of applied research 
by Government agencies is 
common in the Peoples’ Democ- 
racies where all industrial 
activity is the responsibility of 
the State. As mixed economy 
operates in India, the pursuit of 
such research primarily by 
National Laboratories run by 
Government divorced them from 
close contact with the needs of 
industry.” (Founder-memorial 
Lecture, Shriram Centre of Indus- 
trial Relations, April 26, 1968). 


No Definite Role ? 


Apparently Dr Kane feels 
that whatever may have been the 
justification for starting these 
laboratories by Nehru, they 
have no definite role in industrial 
development in a welfare State. 
State laboratories may be 
justified in Peoples’ democracies 
or Socialist countries, they can 


have no place in a ‘democratic’ 
set-up. Similar ideas were 
expressed by Dr Atma Ram in 
his Science Congress Address at 
Banaras in January 1968. No 
wonder he was chosen to preside 
over Dr Kane’s talk to complete 
a mutual admiration society. In 
their new-found love for foreign 
collaboration, Dr Atma Ram has 
apparently forgotten and forgiven 
Dr Kane for his opposition to 
the optical glass project which 
had to be salvaged by no lessa 
person than Jawaharlal Nehru 
himself. 


Lack of Confidence 


—_ 
What is behind all this betra- 


yal of Indian scientific and 
industrial research effort? Why 
is the Khadi-capped Director 
General turning his back on 
Indian know-how? The answer 
is that with his restricted outlook 
and without a clear perspective 
ofthe role of Indian research, 
he has arrived at an insurmount- 
able hurdle and a dead-end. His 
refusal to adopt modern scientific 
methodology to identify areas 
necessitating massive Research 
and Development treatment have 
resulted in lack of confidence in 
himself and in Indian science. 
A retreat from national goals 
and perspectives of research are 
inherent in the fossilised 18th- 
century thinking of these senior 
scientists. Some of them have 
sought shelter in propagating 
‘spiritual values’ of science. In 
spite of all his talk on ‘identifica- 
tion of problems’—not a single 
problem has been identified in 
the two years Of his regime. 
Unless a clear perspective and 
courageous lead born of accep- 
tance of a Scientific attitude and 
modern methods of -research 
management are adopted, Indian 
scientific effort will be reduced 
to shambles and irreparable 
damage done to the national 
policy of self-reliance, National 
Laboratories of the CSIR have 
the necessary scientific potential 
and requisite infra-structure by 
way of equipment, technical 
libraries and competent teams of 
scientific and technical manpower 
to form a solid base on which 
self-reliant industrial growth and 
development can be based. Most 
of the Indian industries and those 
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which will be coming out of 
collaboration agreements will 
need a research effort by these 
State-sponsored laboratories 
which they cannot afford to 
provide with their own resources, 
If the CSIR is given a bad name 
and dismantled, it will be tanta- 
mount to throwing these indus- 
tries at the mercy of foreign 
interests. But it will need a 


major effort to build up links 
with these industries which can 
only be possible for a younger 
person with more vigour and 
clear perspective than the old- 
world outlook of the aged 
Director General appears to be 
capable of. 

If a 35-year old Dr Walter 
Marshall can be appointed 
Director of Atomic Energy 
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Research Establishment at 
Harwell, if a 43-year old Dr 
Pierre Aigrain can be the head of 
the Delegation General of 
Scientific & Industrial Research 
in France, there is no reason 
why a younger person cannot be 
chosen to head the Indian 
research organisation to give 
the CSIR a vigorous lead and 
fresh outlook, 


Road to Change for Left 


HE electronic brain (computer) 
installed at the Interior Minis- 
try building in Rome never had 
its chance. Served by an army 
of 600 civilian employees who 
were to feed it with election data 
from all over Italy and provide 
the news-hungry Italian and 
foreign newsmen with instant 
results, it stopped working as 
soon as the first figures came 
in. The police general who com- 
manded the civilian army of 600 
men and the brain itself was not 
up to the mark either, while the 
Interior Minister, Signor, Taviani 
(a kind and perhaps a little bit 
too powerful a gentleman) appear- 
ed before pressmen only 24 hours 
later. The data were fed to the 
news hungry journalists by means 
of outmoded sheets of paper with 
typewritten figures, distributed 
by messengers from the Commu- 
nist Party headquarters. 
The same happened in Milan 


This despatch by a member 
of the editorial staff of Unita, 
reached Mainstream Office too 
late for Publication in the 
last week’s, issue. 
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where even Corriere della Sera, 
the richest and best equipped 
Italian newspaper, had to resign 
itself to sending its own people 
to the Communist Party HQ beg- 
ging for figures. Late in the 
evening, the man from the official 
Television told millions of Italians 
eager to know the results, that 
no results were available yet, 
that the process of counting votes 
was a painful one, a slow one, 
and that patience was needed. 
TV camera isa merciless device, 
though: behind the back .of the 
Official TV spokesman, an unruly 
and naughty Communist press- 
man was displaying the extra 
edition of [PUnita, the official 
organ of the Italian Communist 
Party (ICP), just off the press 
with the almost final results for 
the Senate and a king-size head- 
line; “Great advance of ICP and 
PSIUP” (the PSIUP is the new 
Italian Socialist Party for Prole- 
tarian Unity, which split a few 
years ago from the then big 
Nenni’s Socialist Party so as to 
avoid the merger with the Social 
Democratic Party of Saragat. 
In the present elections the 


PSIUP was allied to the ICP, 
having common candidates for 
the Senate race: the electoral 
system for the Upper House in 
Italy is such in fact, that such 
alliances are necessary. 

There is not the same need 
for the Chamber of Deputies (the 
Lower House) for which every 
political party runs his own 
candidates without risk of wasting 
votes. There is even a “national 
list”? of candidates, who are elec- 
ted by the surplus votes left over 
by the constituencies, 

The embarassment of Official 
spokesmen (whose motto in Italy 
has always been: “Never tell the 
truth if you can tell a lie, don’t 
tell the truth today if you can 
wait until tomorrow”) was under- 
standable: what the first results 
were showing was the opposite 
of what mass communication 
media, governmental political 
commentators and government 
peoples had gone on saying dur- 
ing the whole electoral campaign. 
They forecast the following : 

(1) the Central-Left coali- 
tion (the huge Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, the shrinking United 
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Socialist Party and the tiny, 
extremely tiny, Pepublican Party) 
will get a big victory. It seemed 
logical indeed to forecast such 
atrend: newspapers, radio and 
television were all for it, all the 
way for it, and such a coalition 
seemed to reflect, if not exactly 
the interests, at least the aspira- 
tions, of a developing middle 
class, especially in the cities. 

(2) The Communist Party 
will begin its own recession, A 
few weeks ago, a local by-election 
in Valle d’Aosta (an autonomous 
region in north-western Italy) 
had shown acertain decrease in 
the Communist vote. The poll 
concerned only a few thousands 
people and very local issues but 
the results were taken as an 
hopeful sign that ICP was on the 
wane. 


Contrary Trends 


Events in Czechoslovakia 
added to this hopeful expecta- 
tion, though somebody over- 
. played his hand a little bit too 
much: a few days before election 
day, Avanti! (Forward !), the 
official Socialist newspaper, spla- 
shed across the front page -a 
giant headline which attributed 
to Radio Prague an anguished 
appeal “in the name of God” to 
the world at large, to save demo- 
cracy in Czechoslovakia from 
whole divisions of Soviet tanks 
running abreast from Poland and 
GDR against that small country. 
Next day the story was denied by 
spokesman from Radio Prague, 
but Avanti did not care very 
much. 

(3) The PSIUP was treated 
like a split-away group, whose 
fate was all but to disappear in 
the Chamber of Deputies while 
getting afew seats in the Senate, 
by this courtesy of the Italian 
Communist Party. 

This trend turned out con- 
rarywise: (1) The Centre-Left 
coalition was stattered to the 
bones by voters. The Christian 
Democratic Party, which was 
already big, grew a little bigger, 
increasing a little bit its percent- 
age of votes; the Republican 
Party, which was tiny, grew a 
little bit, but tiny it remained; 
the Socialist Party collapsed, los- 
ing'a lot of votes everywhere. 

(2) The Communist Party 
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increased everywhere, or almost 
everywhere, its votes, both among 
the workers and peasants, the 
young and the aged, in the North 
and the South and the predomi- 
nantly “white? North-East. It 
registered nice increases eyen in 
the reddest areas (Emilia, Tuscany 
regions) were all foreseeable sour- 
ces of new votes seemed exhaus- 
ted since a very longtime. You 
cannot get easily new votes where 
you have already the majority 
(even the absolute majority) 
and the political situation is 
already polarised. But the ICP 
got them even in these areas. 

(3) The PSIUP proved itself 
to be not just a spliti-away group, 
but a real political party, with a 
broad base throughout the coun- 
try: with 1,500,000 votes and a 
4, 5 percentage, it is something 
to reckon with. i 

The Rightist parties (Neo- 
Fascists, Monarchists, Liberals) 
lost every where to the big rampart 
of conservatism, the Christian 
Democratic Party. 

All this is easily read in the 
final results. This is what those 
for the Chamber of Deputies 
(the most important, not only for 
its position in the Italian parlia- 
mentary system but also because, 
while One can vote for the Senate 
only if he is at least 25 years old, 
voting age for the Chamber of 
Deputies start at 21) fell. 


Poll Analysis 


Italian Communist Party: 
8,555,131 votes 26.9 per cent, 177 
seats (a net increase over 1963 
results of 787,530 votes, 1.6 per- 
cent and eleven seats); 

PSU (Unified Socialist Party, 
that is, Nenni’s socialist and 
Social Democrats): 4,604,329, 
14.5 per cent, 91 seats (a net loss 
of 1,527,778 votes, or 5.4 per 
cent, and 29 seats). 

PSIUP (Italian Socialist Party 
for Proletarian Unity: 1,414,043, 
votes, 4.5 per cent, 23 seats (non 
existent at the previous elections). 

Christian Democratic Party: 
12,428,663 votes,39,1 only average. 
266 seats (an increase of 655,481 
votes, 0.8 per cent, 6 seats). 

Republican Party: 626,074 
votes, 2 percent, 9 seats (an 
incréase of 205,861 votes, 0.6 
percent 3 seats). 

Liberal Party : 1,850,249 votes, 


5.8 per cent, 31 seats (a loss of 
294,021, minus 1.2 per cent minus 
8 seats). 

It is to be kept in mind that 
the Liberal Party has been for 
many years the faithful partner of 
the Christian Democratic Party 
when the centre coalition was in 
existence, assembling together 
social-democrats (Saragat). Repub- 
licans, Christian Democrats and 
Liberals andis playing now the role 
of“ Her Majesty’s Opposition”, 
British style (the Liberal Party 
leader, Malagodi, was born in 
England). Monarchists: 414,143 
votes, 1.3 per cent, 6 seats (a loss 
of 122,805 votes, 0.4 per cent and 
2 seats. 
votes, 4.5 percent, and 24 seats (a 
loss of 154,975 votes, 0.6 per cent 3 
seats. The rest Of the votes went 
to local candidates or are to be 
considered blank or wasted bal- 
lots. 


Unprecedented 


The results are more or less 
the same for the Senate, minus 
a few million votes. The 
difference in the number of 
voters for the two Houses allows 
an analysis of the way young 
people (between 21 and 25 years 
of age) voted: well, they voted 
to the left. In Milan city, for 
instance, 41.8 per cent of the 
young people voted either for the 
ICP or for PSIUP. In Milan 
province the percentage went up 
to 44,3 percent. 

All this is | unprecedented, 
though the Italian Communist 
Party is used to making constant 
electoral gains. AJl this was also 
unexpected because, while it is 
true that the students “Cultural 
Revolution? against  archaical 
and authoritarian school struc- 
tures had brought something 
excitingly new to the ‘political 
scene in Italy (but, alas, very 
young people don’t vote !) and 
that here and there had been a 
few explosions disconted by 
workers, the campaigning was a 
quiet one. There were no parti- 
cular episodes, which usually 
heat up the campaigning. Even 
the big scandal of the attempted 
“coup d’etat” of 1964 by some 
military people(one of them, gene- 
ral De Lorenzo, was this time a 
candidate for the Monarchist 
Party) was almost forgotten. 
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Neo-Fascists 1,415,307. = 


There were two very simple 
issues: the parties belonging to 
to the government coalition asked 
a vote of confidence to the centre- 
left-alliance, and a vote against 
the left. They did not get it. 
Hence it canbe said the voters 
defeated them. The ICP (and 
PSIUP) had a very simple 
slogan: “It is time to have a 
change. it is really possible to 
change”. On this basis the votes 
were cast, and very heavily 
indeed. 

The results go far beyond 
their arithmetics. From an arith- 
metical point of view, the Centre- 
Left coalition is still there, is 
œ estill possible, and for a renewal 
of this awful experience are dead 
set Christian democratic leaders, 
bourgeois newspaper which used 
to consider anathema the very 
thought of a cooperation with a 
party labelled “Socialist”, and 
the Republican Party, which is 
used to take part in every Italian 
Government, no matter its col- 
our. : 

But is it really possible to go 
back to the same type of alliance, 


a dramatic change in the political, - 


social and economic situation in 
Italy ? Is this possible, from a 
political point of view ? 

The Charistian Democratic 
Party, the bulk to the coalition, 
has moved to the right, while the 
country, the people, the voters. 
have gone quite clearly to the 
left. The aim of the Centre-Left 
coalition was to isolate the Com- 
munist Party by means of a few 
reforms, but everything went 
wrong: Italy did not get reforms, 
and the Communist Party was 
not isolated, while the Socia- 
list Party defeated itself by means 
of a furious anti-Communist 
campaign which backfired so 
heavily. ` 


Self-Seeker 


Little wonder, then, that the 
Socialist Party leader, the old 
Nenni who wanted to crown his 
own political career witha reso- 
unding Triumph (the creation of 
a big and great Social-Democratic 
party and the transformation of 
the Centre-Left coalition into the 
permanent axis of Italian politics) 
—and has seen all his dreams shat- 
tered and destroyed (just like he 
has destroyed his-party)—has not 
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yet given out his opinion on the 
future government. He has made 
a few very sad utterances on how 
the voters did not respond to the 
‘generous effort’? on the part of 
PSU, and has flown to Naples 
where the President of the Repu- 
blic, Saragat, was vacationing, 
for consultations. 

It is stressed here he could 
draw little comfort from this 
encounter: when President Sara- 
gat was a politician, and a leader 
of the then Social Democratic 
Party, he had enacted the same 
drama Nenni is living through 
now: the party was being slowly 
destroyed, by thecooperation with 
Christian Democrats and by its 
own anti-Communist stand. And, 
let it be noted, only an act of unity 
embracing the whole Left, from 
Social Democrats to Commu- 
nists, allowed him to become 
President and enter—the first 
“Socialist” to do so—the gates 
of Quirinale, the seat of, Kings 
and Presidents. 

The first official commentary 
by the Communist leadership has 
been: now the road to a change 
is Open. “The vote”, states a reso- 
lution approved by the leading 
body of the ICP, “has created a 
new political situation, which 
shows that the Centre-Left coali- 
tion has neither the political 
authority nor the moral strength 


necessary to continue to 
lead the country.... Thanks 
to the policy of unity of 


the Left, thanks to success of 
this line, it is today possible to 
foresee an alternative to the 
Centre-Left coalition.” Hence, 
“the ICP makes an appeal to all 
those socialist forces embittered 
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by the defeat which was caused 
by the Social Democratic politi- 
cal line of the majority in power 
within the PSU (United Socialist 
Party). In the battle for demo- 
cracy and socialism, no force 
whatsoever is to be discarded... 
But it is equally clear that all 
forces faithful to the class view- 
point and socialist ideals, must 
make aclear break the Social- 
Democratic Political line, and 
begin the fight for Leftist unity 
and fora new foreign, intrnal, 
socio-economic line. This is also 
the time for developing the dia- 
logue and for for building new 
unified relationships between 
hose Catholic forces which dis- 
agree with the Christian Demo- 
cratic Official line. and the opposi- 
tion Leftist parties”. 

Summing up, it can be said 
that anew chapter in the com- 
plex post-war political life of 
Italy has begun since May 
19 and 20, 1968. It will perhaps be 
most difficult and complicated and 
it will certainly demand a high 
degree of political ability,in a fast- 
changing Italy and in an equally 
fast-changing Europe. It’ will 
also require a high degree of poli- 
tical vigilance, since 1964 is not 
very far away in point of time, 
and Greece is not far fro m Italy 
in terms of physical distance. 
And what happens in Washing- 
ton or Vietnam has a very quick 
echo on our shores. But the 
necessary ingredients for a real 
change are there: the popular 
will, the people’s strength, the 
government defeat, the Leftist par- 
ties’ success. .. ' 
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Origin and Rise of Muslim Revivalism 


Rmzciovs obscurantism leading 

to an inward looking isola- 
tionist attitude appears to bea 
. peculiar feature of all the castes, 
communities and other social 
groups constituting Indian society. 
This is particularly strong among 
the Indian Muslims. 

During the twenty years since 
independence the Indian Muslims 
have gradually passed under the 
influence of a petty-bourgeois 
leadership having ideological 
roots ina pan-Islamic and reviva- 
list political theory. Side by side 
there also exists the tabligh move- 
ment making sustained efforts at 
the grass-root level to strengthen 
the emotional commitment of an 
ordinary Muslim to traditional 
Islam. 

This situation tends to integ- 
rate further the various Muslim 
castes and communities and thus 
to strengthen the communal 
solidarity of the Indian Muslims. 

.Ithas also turned them hostile 
to various attempts at modernis- 
ing social and political institu- 
tions. Even such proposals of 
reform in the Muslim personal 
law that have long been imple- 
mented in most ofthe Muslim 
countries, are looked upon by a 
‘majority of the Indian Muslims 
as an encroachment on religious 
freedom. 

These obscurantist attitudes 
in the final analysis reflect upon 
the position of the Indian Mus- 
lims themselves. They are 

` increasingly becoming alienated 

from the social and political rea- 
lities of the country and betray 
atendency to retire into their 
own shell. Asa community they 
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are becoming more religious but 
less enterprising. They are now 
one of the poorest and eduction- 
ally most backward communities. 

Despite their large numbers 
they have also become totally 
ineffective in political matters. 
The Muslim representation not 
only in the services but even in 
the voluntary membership of 
the political parties is negligible. 
This suggests that their own 
separatism and lack of initiative 
may be as much responsible for 
their exclusion from positions of 
importance as the discrimina- 
tory and biased attitude of a 
section of the majority com- 
munity. 

‘Their isolation from the gene- 
ral democratic movement com- 
bined with their economic and 
social backwardness have made 
them easy prey of the forces of 
Hindu chauvinism. Taking ad- 
vantage of this situation, the men 
of the RSS and their like try to 
paint an Indian Muslim before 
the general public as a practi- 
cally sub-human being, a pervert 
and a brute carrying in him a 
natural urge to kill, rape and 
burn. This helps in creating an 
attitude of indifference towards 
the sufferings of innocent men 
and women of the Muslim com- 
munity and thus enabling the neo- 
fascist elements to organise com- 
munal riots with impunity. 

The factors responsible for 
landing the Indian Muslim in the 
present impasse are manifold. 
Not a few of these stem from 
the socio-economic trends taking 
shape since 1947 over which the 
Indian Muslim had’ no control. 
It is worthwhile to attempt to 
highlight some of these factors. 

That the Indian Muslims, 
despite many divergences, con- 


stitute a distinct community is 
afact which can hardly be dis- 
puted. The existence of such 
communities is recognised by the 
Constitution in so far as it pro- 
vides safeguards for “the minori- 
ties”. It is also a fact that the 
most potent factor uniting vari- 
ous groups professing Islam into 
one community is the agglomera- 
tion of certain common religious 
beliefs, customs and practices and, 
not the least, conscious and 
emotionally deep self-identifica- 
tion. The religious milieu con- 
ditioning the social and political 
behaviour of the majority of 
Indian Muslims in general is the 
product of along historical pro- 
cess. It would, therefore, be in 
fitness of things, if a brief reference 
is made here, to certain changing 
material factors which contri- 
buted to fostering a particular 
mental climate among the Indian 
Muslims during the last three or 
four centuries. 

During the medieval period 
several prominent aspects of 
orthodox Islam, as distinct from 
popular Islam, reflected to a 
large measure, the antagonisms 
that had historically come to 
exist between certain sections of 
the Muslim elite (the aimma and 
the holders of madad-i-maash 
grants) and the hereditary local 
chiefs, mostly Hindus, who while 
living side by side in the same 
localities for decades, had to con- 
tend against each other for a share 
in the agricultural surplus. Two of 
the best known champions of 
Muslim orthodoxy during the 
medieval period, Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhindi and Shah Waliullah were 
the typical representatives of 
this section. There can be 
cited many examples from the 
writings of both of them’ to show 
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that behind all their exhortations 


to restore the purity of the faith 
and its domination over the 
state, the real anxiety was to 
safeguard the interests of the 
religious elite against encroach- 
ments of other ruling groups, 


Superior Logic 


At the popular level, however, 
Islam was adapted to a variety of 
caste Or tribal cultures, In each 
form it was as self-centred, inert 
and eclectic as the religious be- 
liefs of the non-Muslim social 
groups. But the religious elite, 
with the help of their superior 
logic and their mastery of the 
Quranic studies could easily 
persuade the more intelligent 
persons among different Muslim 
castes and tribes to subscribe to 
an orthodox and aggressive ver- 
sion of Islam. The creation of such 
a body of opinion among the 
Indian Muslims in the- long run 
tended to unite them into a loose 
community committed to uphold- 
ing orthodox Islam, the ideology 
of one particular section of the 
ruling class. This development 
ensured the hegemony of the re- 
ligious elite over the Muslim 
communities. 
ed their position vis-a-vis the 
other ruling groups specially the 
zamindars. 

In this respect, one must dis- 
tinguish the role of the nobility 
(the umara), the main props of the 
empire, from that of the religious 
elite. The nobility, owing to its 
pragmatic approach to political 
problems and particularly as a 
result of the inclusion of non- 
Muslim elements in its folds 
evolved a tradition of tolerance 
and mutual understanding among 
various ruling communities. 

However, the impact of the 
composite culture of the Mughal 
nobility which originated: as a 
result of the mixing together of 
the Mughal, Iranian, Rajput and 
Other, elements at the top, was 
not ds profound and widespread 
as is sometimes supposed. The 
percolation of the cultural values 
or trends Originating at the top to 
the lower orders was almost 
impossible owing to the prevailing 
caste and other divisions and the 
bureaucratic character of the 
nobility which left little scope for 
its complete integration as a social 
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It also strengthen- _ 


class capable of providing leader- 
ship to the society. Even the 
bulk of the local chiefs seem to 
have remained unaffected by “the 
Mughal culture” till as late as the 
beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Itis indeed probable that 
“Mughal culture” reached the 
rural elite in varying degrees in 
different regions only towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century, 
when, owing tothe weakening of 
the central authority, the nobility, 
with all its cultural values and 
social etiquettes, started settling 
down as local rulers in the pro- 
vinces. But the effects of this 
cultural diffusion were limited 
to the upper strata of rural 
society. It failed to touch in 
most of the areas even the smaller 
zamindars. 


Reyivalism as Barrier 


Moreover, the same period 
also witnessed a resurgence of 
Muslim revivalism. Apparently, 
it was the natural response of the 
Muslim rural interests (the 
grantees turned zamindars) to the 
weakening of their position vis-a- 
vis the Hindu zamindar castes 


which had acquired added 
strength and prestige in the 
absence of a strong central 


government, 

This upsurge of revivalism 
and the reaction that it evoked 
in different regions naturally 
reinforced the barriers separating 


the Indian Muslims from the 
Hindu castes in general. It 
happened despite the wider 


influence of “Mughal culture”. 
Very possibly, “Mughal culture” 
touched the lives of those 
influenced by it only superficially 
and failed to effect any appreci- 
able change in their attitude 
towards the social and political 
developments affecting them 
materially. 

The spirit of tolerance and 
mutual understanding that was 
particularly visible in the relations 
of various castes and cultural 
groups towards the end of the 
eighteenth century was thus not 
so much the result of the emer- 
gence of common cultural values, 
as, on the contrary, of the 
comparative stability achieved by 
the caste system. Apparently by 
the end of the eighteenth century, 
the social tensions created by the 


rise of new zamindar castes 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
the: seventeenth centuries had 
subsided considerably, thus giving 
a false impression of greater 
harmony and cultural rapproche- ~ 
ment between various communi- 
ties. 

But beneath this facade of 
cordiality and tolerance were 
concealed the worst tpye of 
prejudices and fanaticism which 
divided the Muslim and non- 
Muslim groups from each other. 
The manner in which the militant 
and intolerant ideology of the 
Wahabis gripped the Indian 
Muslims during the nineteenth 
century goes to support this 
contention. Itis significant that 
this isan example from the pre- 
mutiny period when the British. 
authorities had not yet fully 
developed their policy of fanning 
communal passions by over- 
emphasising certain aspects of 
Indian history. Hence, it would 
be futile to attribute the persis- 
ting suspicions and jealousies 
between Hindus and Muslims 
during the modern period solely 
tothe British policy of Divide- 
and-Rule. The division was very 
much there even before the arrival 
of the British. They only used 
it to serve their own interests, 


Separatism 


Under the impact of ‘the 
process of modernization begun 
during the- nineteenth century, 
the caste and communal divisions 
were generally strengthened, as 
caste ties became easier to 
maintain and consolidate with 
the development of the modern 
means of communication, while 
the same means provided the 
ground for wider dissemination 
of conservative ideas. enh 

Among the Indian Muslims, 
separatism was further reinforced 
by the rise of the Wahabi move- 
ment which, notwithstanding its 
anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 
features, propagated religious 
intolerance. The tradition it 
left behind was made use of by 
the modernist leadership of the 
Aligarh movement representing 
the petty government officials 
and sections of the Muslims 
landowners, in their efforts to 
prevent the Muslims from joining 
the Indian National Congréss. 
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Even the appeal of a section of 
the Wahabi leadership itself 
asking the Indian Muslims to 
join the Congress and sever all 
connections with the government 
failed to make any impression 
on them. They continued to 
hold aloof from the Congress 
and remained pro-British until 
1912, 


Congress-League Pact 


The Muslims could be drawn 
into the mainstream of the free- 
dom movement in considerable 
numbers only towards the end of 
the First World War. But this 
gould be achieved not on the 
basis of the direct appeal of the 
Congress to the Muslim masses, 
but this was the outcome ofan 
understanding between the sec- 
tional leadership of the Muslims 
and the Indian National Congress. 
The Congress-League pact of 
1916 was an important stage in 
this development. A notable 
feature of this “pact” was that 
the terms agreed upon exclusively 
pertained to the weightage that 
was to be given to the views of 
' the Indian Muslims in the future 
political set-up of the country. 
There was no reference at all to 
any of the religious demands of 
the Muslims. 

During the ` non-cooperation 
movement, this political under- 
standing and cooperation bet- 
ween the two communities was 
turned into what was described by 
Maulana Muhammad Alias a 
“Federation of Religions”. 
Mahatma Gandhi tried to estab- 
lish national unity by appealing 
to the religious sentiments of the 
people, But in the process he 
only prepared the ground for a 
greater cleavage between the 
Hindus and the Muslims. This 
policy was as much an open ad- 
mission on the part of the natio- 

` nal bourgeois leadership of its in- 
ability to unite the Indian people 
ona secular platform as it was 
the manifestation of Gandhiji’s 
own irrational and idealistic ap- 
proach to politics. Incidentally, 
it was for the first time, since the 
suppression of the Wahabis, that 
the ulama with their revivalist in- 
clinations emerged as the undis- 
puted leaders of the Indian Mus- 


lims. Even the patriotic section . 


of the edticated Muslims connec- 
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ted with Aligarh turned their 
backs on Western liberalism and 
came under the spell of religious 
revivalism, when they joined the 
non-cooperation movement at 
Gandhiji’s call. 

The failure of the non-coopera- 
tion movement led to unprece- 
dented communal tensions which 
were the direct result of the 
strengthening of the revivalist 
trends during the Khilafat agita- 
tion. It was in this situation 
that the Tablighi Jamaat of Mau- 
lana Ilias and the Jamaat-i Is- 
lami of Maulana Maududi, the 
movements responsible for the 
current predominance of revivalist 
trends among the Indian Muslims, 
made their appearance. These 
movements were the two facts of 
the same revivalist trend that had 
taken shape under the impact of 
the writings of such stalwarts of 
the Khilafat movement, as Mau- 
lana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana 
Husain Ahmad Madani, Mulana 
and others. 
While the Tablighi Jamaat under- 
took the task of integrating the 
Muslim community by fostering a 
highly emotional attitude in mat- 
ters of belief, the Jamaat-i Islami 
concentrated on awakening the 
educated youth to the need of 
establishing the social and politi- 
cal system envisaged in the Quran 
and the sunnah. 


Abborrence of Secularism 


A feature common to both 
these movements was their ab- 
horrence of all secular politics. 
They were not only opposed to 
Muslim participation in the free- 
dom movement but also looked 
upon with disfavour even such 
political agitations which were 
exclusively aimed at securing the 
sectional interests of the Muslims. 
These movements disapproved 
of both the anti-imperialism of 
the traditionalist orthodoxy and 
the communal pragmatism of the 
Muslim League leadership. While 
advising the Muslims to desist 
from participating in the freedom 
movement, Maulana Maududi ar- 
gued that such a step on the part 
of the Indian Muslims would 
antagonise the Englishmen against 
Islam. To the Muslim League’s 
demand of partition, his objection 
was that it amounted to sur- 
rendering before ‘infidelity’ in the 


Hindu-majority regions. Justify- 
ing this attitude retrospectively in 
1947, Maulana Maududiin his 
last address to his followers in 
India claimed that if the Muslims 
had paid heed to his criticism of 
Muslim League’s policies, the 
whole of the sub-continent would 
have come under the sway of Is- 
lam. 

It may here be noted that one 
side-result of the agitation for 
partition during the forties was 
the undermining of the influence 
of the religious elite on the Mus- 
lim masses. This naturally arres- 
ted the growth of the revivalist 
trends. The doctrines of Mulana 
Maududi and Maulvi Ilias failed 
to catch the attention of the Mus- 
lim intelligentsia until 1947. 


Positive Feature 


Another positive feature of the 
Pakistan agitation was the emer- 
gence of a new generation of 
Muslim political workers and 
local leaders who despite their 
communal outlook and illusions 
about the  bourgeois-landlord 
leadership of the Muslim League, 
were basically modernist in their 
outlook. They had no use of the 
revivalist theories propounded 
by Maulana Maududi or of the 
orthodox approach on political 
issues insisted upon by the tradi- 
tionalist ulama. They were no 
doubt moved by religious senti- 
ments but only in a limited sense. 

After all an average Muslim 
Leaguer was not an orthodox, 
practising Muslim. In most cases 
even his knowledge of the Quran 
and sunnah was only marginal. In 
politics his attitude was mostly 
determined by the short-term in- 
terests of the Muslim shopkeep- 
ers, small landowners and other 
petty-bourgeois sections. He had 
no use of the religion as a politi- 
cal creed. To him the Islamic ap- 
peal was simply an instrument of 
rabble rousing. 

Hence the emergence of this 
section worked as a counter- 
weight against the influence of the 
religious elite on the Muslim mas- 
ses. [t would not be an exaggeration 
to say that never before in their 
history, the Indian Muslims were 
so free from the obscurantist in- 
fluence of the ulama as on the eva 
of Indian independence. 

The Partition left the “Indian 
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Muslims in a pathetic condition. 
Most of the big leaders of the 
Muslim League, even those be- 
longing to areas falling within 
the Indian Dominion, migrated to 
Pakistan. Apparently, the big 
Muslim League leaders had a guil- 
ty conscience for the manner in 
which the Muslims of the Hindu- 
majority regions were made use 
of for securing Pakistan in total 
disregard of their long-range in- 
terests. They simply avoided 
facing the question as to what 
the future would be of the forty 
million Muslims left in India. 
They had lost face with their own 
rank and file whose idea of Pakis- 
tan was something vague and 
hazy but who had held the hope 
that after the departure of the 
British, their sectional interests 
would be protected. They were 
indignant with the top leaders of 
the Muslim League for having be- 
fooled them. 


Guide lines 


The demoralization and help- 
Jessness of the big Muslim League 
leaders can be gauged from the 
behaviour of Chaudhri Khaliq- 
uz-Zaman, who had been appoin- 
ted by Mr Jinnah as ‘the leader 
of the Indian Muslims’ on the eve 
of the Partition. He first suffered 
an attack of nervous break-down 
and then fled to Pakistan in a 
most disgraceful manner. 

But the ordinary Muslim Lea- 
gue workers as well as certain sec- 
tions of the provincial leaders left 
in India, despite their disillusion- 
ment and demoralization, ap- 
peared to be still hopeful of mak- 
ing a place for themselves in free 
India. Being almost free from 
the revivalist influences, these in- 
dividuals felt no inhibitions in 
accepting the principles of secular 
politics as their guide-lines. 

Some of them made unsuccess- 
ful attempts to organise them- 
selves into new political parties 
with manifestly secular and Lef- 
tist programmes. There were 
others, specially in the lower 
ranks, who preferred to join the 
parties of the Left. 

Most of the legislators, how, 
ever, finally joined the Congress 
and it goes to their credit that, 
despite the handicap of their 
background, they succeeded in 
creatitig a place for themselves 
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in that organisation in the midst 


‘of the usual Congress in-fights 


for offices of profit. 


Progressive Trend 


It was, apparently, owing to 
this significant shift in the atti- 
tude of such earstwhile local 
leaders of the Muslim League 
that the Indian Muslims became 
involved in a number of secular 
and democratic causes. The 
Muslim youth were generally 
attracted towards the Left, A 
Survey of the local leadership of 
CPI, SPI and KMPP as consti- 
tuted on the eve of the first Gene- 
ral Election (1952) in regions hav- 
ing big pockets of the Muslim 
population would show that there 
had emerged a number of new 
local leaders of these parties who 
were Muslims, A majority of 
these persons were those who had 
received their early training in 
political work during the agita- 
tion for Pakistan, The increased 
popularity of the progressive 
trend in Urdu literature in the 
late forties and early fifties was 
surely an indication of this 
phenomenon. This trend con- 
tinued until mid-fifties. The 
eclipse of the RSS after Gandhifi’s 
assassination and the expansion of 
the political bases of the non- 
congress democratic parties dur- 
ing the early years of indepen- 
dence facilitated this development. 

But the majority of the Mus- 
lims rallied behind the Congress, 
Foremost among the reasons for 
this was the confidence inspired in 
them by Jawaharlal Nehru’s open 
condemnation of Hindu communa- 
lism. Some of the Government's 
Steps to save from disintegration 
such learned bodies as the An- 
juman Taraqqi-i Urdu, Shibli 
Academy and educational institu- 
tions like the Jamia Millia Isla- 
mia and the Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity, and its policy of. allowing 
them to be administered mainly 
by the Muslims, appealed greatly 
to the educated Muslims. These 
factors combined with the wide 
influence of the former Muslim 
Leaguers, who had joined the 
Congress after the Partition, 
swung Muslim votes in favour of 
the Congress in the first General 
Election. 

Among the Indian Muslims 
there were certain elements which 


v 


endeavoured to thwart this trend 


of large-scale Muslim participation 
in secular democratic politics. 
Most emphatic and consistent in 
this respect was the attitude of 
the Jamaat-i Islami, This body 
raised its lone voice in 1951 to 
urge the Indian Muslims to boy- 
cott the General Elections. In 
doing : so they were not only 
following the line of action laid 
down for them by Maulana Mau- 
dudi in his last message to his 
followers in India, such a stand 
was also consistent with their 
fundamental belief that in matters 
of the state, Muslims should be 
guided by the Quran and sunnah 
alone and not by the decision of 
the majority. 

This reflected the same revi- 
valist outlook that had been so 
consistently fostered by the so 
called ‘nationalist Muslims’ since 
the days of the Khilafat Move- 
ment. In support of his argu- 
ment that the Muslims should be 
acting against their faith by par- 
ticipating in elections, Maulana 
Abul Lais Siddiqi, the Amitr-i 
Jamaat, quoted the fatwa issued 
by the Jamiat ul-ulama in 1922 
denouncing the parliamentary 
institutions as such and forbid- 
ding the Muslims from participa- 
ting in the councils. 


Ideological Campaign 


The Jamaat-i Islami through 
its journals and publications in 
different regional languages con- 
ducted a sustained ideological 
campaign against the basic prin- 
ciples of the secularism and socia- 
lism. The main edge of this pro- 
paganda was directed against the 
CPI which was attracting the 
Muslim youths in large numbers 
during the early fifties. The ‘only 
Indian political party with which 
the Jamaat-i Islami found some 
common ground was the Hindu 
Mahasaba, but toits great disap- 
pointment that party turned out 
to be intensely anti-Muslim in its 
orientation. 

The attitude of many nationa- 
list Muslim leaders objectively 
amounted to helping 
Islami in its efforts to keep the 
Muslims away from general 
democratic ‘movement of the 
country. At the Lucknow Con- 
vention of December 1947, the 
Muslims were advised to with- 
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Jamaat-i 


: ‘ 
draw’ from politics and confine 
their activities fo social and cul- 
tural work. An attempt was also 
made to stop the Muslims from 
joining non-Congress democratic 
parties by appealing to them to 
lend their political support exclu- 
sively to the ruling party. Side 
by side with this, a new organisa- 
tion Anjuman Itehad-w-Taraqqi 
was established which besides the 
vague task of creating comnmnal 
harmony also undertook to work 
for strengthening the faith of the 
Muslims in their religion and 


providing facilities for the teach- - 


ing of the Quran to Muslim chil- 
dren. Some of them openly 
echoed the  Jamaat-i-Islami’s 
slogan of withdrawal from poli- 
tics. 


Jaunpur Session 


Speaking at the Jamiat ul- 
ulama session at Jaunpur in 
March 1950, one of. its impor- 
tant leaders is reported to have 
remarked: “Let us not continue 
to sit on the target, so as to 
avoid being hit. This can be 
achieved only if we sign the docu- 
ments surrendering our right to 
participate in politics at least for 
the present transitory phase. We 
should sink ourselves into the 
constructive work in such a 
fashion that even if sOme one 
wishes to makeus his target he 
may not be able to locate us”. 

This was all that was offered 
to the politically awakened Mus- 
lim intelligentsia at that time. 
For the time being, however such 
a policy of isolation and with- 
drawal could not evoke response 
in the general atmosphere of 
national optimism and communal 
peace prevailing during the first 
half of the fifties. 


But it appears that from 1956 > 


onwards there began a visible 
shift in the position of the Indian 
Muslims. The communal riots 
which occurred at ‘many places in 
the wake of the agitation against 
the Religious Leaders published 
by the Bharti Vidya Bhavan, 
once again made the Muslims 
uneasy -and anxious about their 
safety. They started withdrawing 
from political activities. “It is 
noteworthy that during the late 
fifties the large number of Muslim 
political workers who had joined 
the Left parties after partition 
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„cultural aspects 


became inactive. A few of them 
even turned revivalist. 

Taking advantage of this 
situation, the Jammat-i Islami 
was able to extend „its influence 
among the educated Muslims. 
It was again for the first time that 
the Tablighi Jamaat extended 
its activities to areas beyond 
Delhi and its neighbourhood and 
succeeded in catching the atten- 
tion of Muslims on a considerable 
scale. . 

Lastly, a large number of 
influential ‘nationalist Muslims’ 
who from the very beginning had 
revivalist leanings, now started 
making a common cause with 
the Jamaat-i Islami on many 
issues. The modern section of 
the Muslim leadership who were 
particularly concerned about the 
future of Urdu and such other 
dear to the 
Muslims, were gradually drawn 
into this emerging alliance. This 
situation gradually led to the 
formation of the Majlis-i Musha- 
warat, and the rallying ofa large 
section of the Muslims under the 
influence of a revivalist leader- 
ship. 


Retrogressive Position 


Thus the Indian Muslims have 
been brought to a retrogressive 
position, the various aspects of 
which we have already outlined at 
the beginning of this paper. It 
remains now to sum up briefly 
the main factors which seem to 
have been responsible for this 
distinct reversal of the process of 
adjustment of the Muslims in 
the democratic set up of the 
country. 

First, it seems to me that the 
most important factor making 
the Indian Muslims suspicious of 
the ruling party as well as other 
democratic parties including those 
of the Left was the unfair treat- 
ment meted out to Urdu. The 
Muslims wereled to believe that 
the cultural traditions representing 
their contribution to the common 
heritage would have no place in 
future India. 

Secondly, the Muslims as a 
community were somehow left 
far behind even by some of the 
lower castes in the countryside 
who had succeeded in improving 
their social standing as aresult of 
land-reform sand partial success of 


the First Five Year Plan, In 
many areas, the Muslims also 
improved their position, but on 
the whole, their place in the 
caste structure had gone down 
considerably. This was felt moie 
acutely in the almost total eclipse 
of Muslim upper class because of 
migration and partly owing to 
the abolition of zaminiari in UP 
and Bihar. The Muslims deve- 
loped a kind of inferiority comp- 
lex which reached on their general 
behaviour in various walks of 
life. This situation was ideal for 
the spread of the influence of the 
Tablighi Jamaat which tried to 
explain their plight in terms of 


their negligence of their religions ° ~ 


duties. This situation was also 
used by the semi-fuscist elements 
to create a sub-human image of 
an average Muslim in the eyes of 
the people in general. 


Thirdly, the phenomenal 
growth of the forces of Hindu 
chauvinism from 1957 onwards 
was yet another factor inducing 
the Muslims to go into the lap of 
revivalists. It is noteworthy that 
the revivalist swing among 
Muslims synchronised with the 
beginning of an upward trend in 
the popularity and influence of 
the RSS. The circulation of pro- 
RSS propaganda literature, which 
was declining since 1948 and was 
at a very low figure till 1956, 
showed an upward trend in 1957. 
It has continued to grow since 
then. We have already seen that 
it was precisely during the same 
period that there emerged a 
united front of the Muslims based 
ona revivalist and pan-Jslamic 
platform. 


Fourthly, the last but not the 
least important factor was the 
failure of the parties of the Left 
to rise to the occasion and 
present a democratic solution of 
the problems agitating the Indian 
Muslims. The Left parties failed 
to mobilise the people, or even 
their own following to oppose the 
riots planned and organised by 
the semi-fascist elements. While 
most of the Leftist parties them- 
selves could not remain unaffected 
by the growth of chauvinism 
since 1957, these parties also 
failed to make any notable efforts 
to educate the Muslim masses in 
socialist and secular principles. 
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Resource Mobilization in Rural Sector 


Fa quite some time it is very 
often heard from different 
quarters that there is urgent need 


æ far mobilizing resources from 


rural sector for the development 
of the economy. Latest, and 
most important of these sug- 
gestions has come in course of 
the deliberations of National 
Development Council. The 
Finance Minister, Sri Morarji 
Desai stressed the importance of 
mopping up rural savings, as the 
scope for additional urban taxa- 
tion was now limited. The 
Deputy Chairman of Planning 
Commission, Prof. D.R. Gadgil, 
in this connection observed: 
“Continuous growth in agriculture, 
chiefly in areas of 
itrigated agriculture, would make 
surpluses available to many 
classes and individuals in some 
. rural areas. These surpluses 
‘could be deployed for financing 
Plans of development through 
measures such as rural deben- 
tures; these could prove a very 
valuable source for State Govern- 
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Says: 

“This paper is confined toa 
review of the performance of 
various instruments utilised 
for securing resources in- the 
rural sector. The paper ends 
on a pessimistic note, based 
on the conclusion that the 
conventional methods of tap- 
ping resources in the rural 
sector will be of not much 
use in realising their objectives, 
In another paper, which will 
be a follow up, I shall come 
out with an alternative scheme 
designed to be more useful in 
the context.” . 
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ments in the next Plan period.” 
The point that there is ample 
scope for tapping resources in 
the rural sector needs to be 
checked. There are two ways 
in which resources can be tapped, 
one through taxation, and the 
other through loans. Among 
the taxes under the command of 
the State Government, land 
revenue and agricultural income 
tax exclusively belong to the rural 
sector, Receipts from these two 
sources have been showing a 
tendency of stagnation. Land 
revenue receipts for the country 
as a whole have varied within a 
limited range of Rs 114 crores to 
Rs 120 crores, forming 15 to 18 
percent of total tax revenue of 
the State. Receipts from agricul- 
tural income tax, taking into 
account all States where the tax 
is levied, have remained stationary 
around Rs 10 crores during the 
period of the.Third Plan. With 
Stricter enforcement of Land 
ceiling Act and the consequential 
breaking up of big holdings, 
receipts from this tax are further 
likely to go down, Receipts from 
land revenue may fare the same 
course as they have done in the 
past, although, on ground of 
expediency, there is a strong case 
for making efforts to boost the 
yield of this tax. In the past 
land revenue rates have not been 
substantially revised on account 
of political considerations, vested 


interests and lastly, but not the. 


least, necessary survey records 
regarding determination of rights 
of holding are yet to be finalised; 
and it will take some time to do 
it. These factors will continue to 
operate and as such, even if it is 
assumed that more efforts will 
be put in tò overcome these 
obstacles, one should not read 


too much in the Planning Com- 
mission’s reiteration that more 
resources will be tapped through 
agricultural taxation. 

Among other taxes, not solely 
Operative in rural sector alone 
but converging both in the urban 
and rural sectors, Sales tax and 
electricity duty are more impor- 
tant. It is true that receipts 
from Sales tax all over India 
have substantially gone up. Total 
receipts from this tax from all 
the States have grown from 
Rs 54.4 crores in 1951-52 to 
Rs 287.3 crores in 1965-66, 
During the period of the three 
Plans, the revenue from sales 
tax has grown more than five 
times. But the spectacular rise 
in the receipts of this tax are not 
to be accounted for by any 
substantial contribution from the 
tural sector. The share of rural 
sector in this respect is not even 
two percent. The rural areas 
even now are largely non- 
monetised. The transactions in 
the rural areas are very unor %- 
nised which render the sales tax 
inoperative. 

Similarly, although the aggre- 
gate yield of electricity duties 
has grown from Rs 3.4 crores in 
1951-52 to Rs 34 crores in-1965- 
66, showing about 11 times 
growth in revenue, very little has 
come from the rural areas. In 
India, three-fourths of the energy 
generated is consumed by indus- 
tries. A major part Of rural areas 
is even now not covered by 
electricity. In which-ever part of 
the rural areas it has gone, it is 
being used mostly for the purpose 
of irrigation. Electricity used 
for irrigation purpose has been 
receiving all sorts of subsidies 
and concessions from the 
Government, Therefore, any 
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consideration of raising revenue 
from electricity duties used in 
rural areas, naturally, becomes 
not meaningful. In order to 
give impetus to raisefarm output, 
and out of fear of disincentive 
effect, the Government is reluc- 
tant to levy irrigation cess or any 
surcharge thereon. Wherever the 
rates of old irrigation duties have 
‘been revised there has been a lot 
of agitation for its annulment. 


Loan Prospect 


Besides, it is found that the 
yield of irrigation duty; where 
the rate has been raised, has not 
correspondingly grown to the 
. extent the duty has been raised. 
This may be attributed partly to 
less use of waters and partly to 
the evasion of duty by using the 
water unauthorisedly. In view 
of all these, it appears the rural 
areas may not contribute much 
in near future through various 
taxes levied by the State Govern- 
ments that could be mobilized 
for development duing the Fourth 
Plan period. 

Now, let us consider the 
prospect of raising loan, with 
special reference to rural deben- 
ture, as proposed by the Deputy 
Chairman of Planning Com- 
mission. Who will subscribe to 
the debentures or other kinds of 
loan? Obviously, those who 
will save and also intend to invest 
their saving in this manner. 
Saving depends upon income 
minus consumption. In India 
persons having income high 
enough to save after meeting 
` their consumption needs are not 
many. 

For the country as a whole, 
` according to a study of the 
United Nations, the net voluntary 
saving varies between two and 
three per cent of the National 
jncome. Out of this, the share of 
rural areas is quite negligible, In 
this country although 45 per cent 
of the national income is gene- 
rated through agricultural sector 
itis shared by more than 70 per 
cent of the population. In`rural 
areas only such farmers can spare 
money out of their increased 
money incomes as those having 
large holdings. But here the 
largest percentage of holdings 
relatesto those which are less 
than. two acres. According to 
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the Census Commissioner of 


` India the average size of holdings 


for India as. a whole works out 
at 7.39 acres, although in States 
like Kerala, Madras, Assam, 
West Bengal, Orissa, Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh, it varies between 
two to three acres. 


With the growing pressure. 


of population on land, frequent 
failure of crop due to vagaries 
of nature, the rural households 
have practically nothing to save. 
As reflected in the various studies 
relating to rural indebtedness, 
the burden of debt on farmers 
has considerably gone up. Among 
those few who have some better 
means, there are fewer who save, 
for more than 80 percent of 
income of such people go to 
fulfil basic needs like food, 
clothing, medicines etc. Even 
those who can manage to save, 
if they so like, do not do so 
since their expenditure on items 
of luxury go up on account of 
demonstration effect. Even such 
persons as do not succumb to 
the temptation of various articles 
of luxury and conspicuous 
consumption, do not like to 
invest their money in securities 
or development bonds. They 
are more prone to investing 
money in land, real estate, gold, 
etc. The disinterestedness of 
rural peoplein investing money 
in Organised channels is easily 
explained in their reluctance to 
make deposits in postal savings 
account, to take benefit of 
various policies of Life Insurance 
Corporation specially designed 
to suit the conditions of villagers, 
to become members of various 
co-operative societies. 


Government’s Anxiety 


The Government of India is 
very anxious to extend the 
various kinds of small savings 
schemes to the villages. But in 
spite of all efforts the schemes 
have not gained ground in those 
areas, During the Second Plan 
there was a short-fall of about 
Rs 100 crores in realising the 
target set for small savings, 
although during the Third Plan 
the target has been by and large 
achieved. But the success 
achieved during the Third Plan 
is supposed to be more due to 
the transfer of deposits by 





intending buyers of motor 
vehicles from commercial banks 
to post offices under the direction 
of Government, The rural sector 
as such does not get any credit 
for contributions towards small 
savings. 

In view of all this, one can 
very well realise the fate of the 
proposed rural debentures. 
Although what shape these 
debentures will take has not been 
spelt out, judging by the poor 
performarce of different kinds 
of small savings schemes it can 
be said that these debentures 
will not be any good for mopping 
up rural savings. ° 

There is another point to be 
taken into consideration. The 
rural debenture can secure 
additional savings only when it 
does not cause a Strain on the 


flow of savings going to the 
cooperatives. To the extent 
these debentures divert funds 


from Cooperative Societies, they 
do not add to the total savings 
available for development. But 
since the source from which 
savings emanate is the same that 
is, income, one can not ensure 
that the buyers of debentures 
will not divert money which 
they would have like to invest in 
co-operatives. If the rate of 
interest of such debentures is 
kept high then it is bound to 
affect the growth of cooperative 
societies, which would not be 
desirable. It seems the new 
scheme will be worth some good 
only to the extent it attracts 
money of very rich farmers who 
are a little commercial-minded. 
But, as already stated, the num- 
ber of such people is few. More- 
over, Such people in any case do 
not hoard money. 

Thus the prospect of mobiliz- 
ing of additional savings through 
loans in rural sector is not bright 
at all. 
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Marx and Agrarian Problem in India 
P; C. JOSHI 


t M” writings on India have a two-fold signi- 
! ficance, Firstly, they show how to creatively 
{apply the historical materialist approach to the 
, Study of a non-Western society. Marx fruitfully 
employed this approach for analysing the “law of 
¿motion of modern society” in the West. 

But while studying a pre-industrial, Asiatic 
society, Marx does not try to fit the facts of this 
society into a ready-made framework derived from 

Ethe study of a Western, capitalist society. On the 
contrary, he is constantly looking for the specificities 
of Asiatic societies, though without adopting the 
standpoint of Asiatic “exceptionalism”. The blend- 
ing of the universals and the specifics of social 

Fevolution is thus a characteristic feature of the 
Marxian approach which is a distinct contribution 
to the methodology of studying human societies of 
divergent types and at different stages of social 
evolution, f 

Secondly, this approach enables Marx to contri- 
bute brilliant insights on the structure and evolution 
of Asiatic societies in general and India in particular. 

It is true that Marx’s observations on India were 
based on the study of the empirical material avail- 
able largely from British sources during his life-time. 
Many of his observations would therefore require 
re-examination in the light of the new material 
thrown up by recent historical research and 
investigation, Of enduring value in Marx’s contri- 
bution, however, is the overall view of the Indian 
Society and the future course of its evolution under 
the impact of British rule. This general view is a 
product of his grasp of the specifics of the Indian 
society combined with his keen sense of history. The 
deep understanding which Marx showed of different 
aspects of the Indian problem can also be attributed 
to the soundness of his general perspective. It isa 
tribute as much to Marx’s intellectual calibre and 
the power of his method as to his scientific world- 
view and social sympathies that his understanding 
of India and the assessment .of its future develop- 
ment were unsurpassed both by his Western and 
non-Western contemporaries. 
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Basic to Marx’s analysis of Indian society is the 
view that the British invasion of India, unlike all 
previous invasions, broke down ‘the entire frame- 
work of Indian society’ and ‘produced the greatest, 
and, to speak the truth, the only social revolution 
ever heard of in India.” (K. Marx and F. Engels, 
On Colonialism, pp 32-33, p 36, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, Moscow). He appraised the 
contradictory character of this revolution, brought 
about as a result of British penetration in India. 
In Marx’s view. “England has to fulfil a double 
mission in India—one destructive, the other regene- 
rating—the annihilation of old Asiatic society, and 


the laying of the material foundations of the 
Western society in Asia.” (Ibid, p 77) 
One of the most important effects of the 


destructive role of British rule was the uprooting 
of the Indian ‘village system’ which was “founded 
on the domestic union of agriculture and manufac- 
turing pursuits” and which provided the basis for 
the relatively stationery state of .economy and 
society. (lbid, p 35-36) This uprooting was effected 
by the concurrent operation of the British “steam 
and science,” the inundation of the Indian market 
with cheap machine-made goods from England, 
and the revolutionary changes introduced by the 
British in the time-honoured revenue and land 
systems of the country. (Ibid, pp 33-37, 76-80) The 
introduction of the Zamindari and Ryotwari systems 
was the most important change inthe land system. 
These systems according to Marx, “abominable as 
they are inyolve in two distinct forms of private 
property in land—the great desideratum’ of Asian 
sOciety.”- (Ibid, p 77) 

Marx presents a penetrating analysis of the 
essential characteristics of each of the two systems 
and their effects on the peasantry and the agricul- 
tural economy. 

“By the zamindary system,” observes Marx, 
“the people of the Presidency of Bengal were 
dispossessed at once of their hereditary claims to 
the soil, in favour of the native tax gatherers called 
Zamindars.’* (Ibid, pp 173-174) But. the 
Zamindar had hardly any privileges of the 
English landlord since he was “receiving only one- 
tenth of the rent, while he had to make 


Over nine- tenths of it to the Government.” 
(Ibid, pp 173-174) As a result of the inability 
to meet this requirement the original class 


of Zamindars “soon melted away under the pressure 
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of the compa in order to be replaced by mercan- 
tile operators who now hold all the land of Bengal, 
with the exception of the estates returned under the 
direct management of the Government.” (Ibid, 
pp 173-174) ‘These speculators “created in their 
turn a class of ‘hereditary middlemen’ called patnidars 
who created again their sub-patnidars etc. so that 
a perfect scale of hierarchy of middlemen has sprung 
up which presses with its entire weight on the 
unfortunate cultivator.” (Ibid, pp 73-74) Thus the 
Zamindari tenure became a combination of “English 
landlordism, of the Irish middleman system, of the 
Austrian system, transforming the landlord into the 
tax-gatherer and of the Asiatic system making the 
State the real landlord.” (Ibid pp 73-74) 


Desideratum of Asiatic Society : 


In Madras and Bombay, where the Ryotwari 
system was introduced, “the yrot is subject, like the 
French peasant to the extortion of the private usurefs; 
but he has no hereditary, no permanent title in his land 
like the French peasant. Like the serf he is forced. 
to cultivation, but he is not secured against want 
like the serf. Like the metayer he has to divide his 
produce with the State, but the State is not obliged, 
with regard to him, to advance the funds and the 
stock, as it is obliged to do with regard to the 
metayer.” (Ibid, pp 73-74) 

As a result: “In Bengal, as in Madras and Bom- 
bay, under the Zamindari as under the Ryotwari, the 
ryots—and they form 11/12ths of the whole Indian 
population—have been wretchedly pauperised.” 
(Ibid,pp 73-74) 

Thus, the “agrarian revolution” brought about 
by the British has a contradictory character; it is 
at once destructive and retrogressive. On the one 
hand, it contributes to the undermining of the tradi- 
tional “village system” by introducing the principle 
of private property in land which according to Marx 
constitutes the “great desideratum of Asiatic society.” 
On the other hand, as a consequence of the overrid- 
ing compulsions of colonial rule what this agrarian 
revolution actually succeeded in promoting was only 
a ‘caricature’ of the French and English patterns of 
agrarian tratisformations. These were made “not 
for the people, who cultivate the soil, nor for the 
holder who owns it, but for the Government that 
taxes it.’ In short, this agrarian revolution could 
hardly serve as a propeller of a revolution in agri- 
culture. 

- Marx takes cognizance of another aspect of the 
early years of British rule which had a deleterious 
effect on agriculture. In his view the function of 
providing public works had devolved upon all Asiatic 
governments from times immemorial; “that is why 
in Asiatic empires we are quite accustomed to see 
agriculture deteriorating under one government and 
reviving again under another.” (Ibid, pp 33-34) But, 
“the British in East India accepted from their pre- 
decessors the department of finance and war but they 
neglected entirely that of public works. Hence the 
deterioration of an agriculture which is not capable 
of being conducted on the British principle of free 
competition, of laissez-faire and —laissez-aller.” 
(ibid, pp 33-34) 
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Marx, however, links up the Indian economic 
problem in general and the agrarian problem in 
particular with the dynamics of the British 
economy and the changing character of the ruling 
classes of Great Britain. The British approach and 
policy in India in Marx’s view reflect the conflicting 
interests of the ‘aristocracy who wanted to conquer it, 
the moneocracy (who wanted) to plunder it and the 
millocracy (who wanted) to undersell it.” (bid, pp 
78-79) But the millocracy soon “discovered that the 
transformation of the country into a reproductive 
country has become of vital importance to them and 
that, to that end, it is necessary, above all to gift her 
with means Of irrigation and of internal communica- 
tion. They intend now drawing a net of railways 
over India.” (Ibid, pp 78-79) Marx believed that “the 
a5) (of these) must be inappreciable.” (Ibid, pp 
78-79 

He explained that “the village isolation produced 
the absence of roads in India, and the absence of 
roads perpetuated the village isolation.” Similarly, 
he expresses the view that “the productive powers of 
India are paralysed by the utter want of means for 
carrying and exchanging its various produce. No- 
where, more than in India, do we meet with social 
destitution in the midst of natural plenty for want 
of the means of exchange.” (Ibid, pp 78-79) In this 
situation, Marx thinks that “the railways will provide 
the new want of communication and intercourse.” 
(Ibid, p 80) Further, “the introduction of railways 
may be easily made to serve agricultural purposes by 
the formation of tanks, where ground is required for 
embankment and by conveyance of water along the 
different lines. Thus, irrigation, the sine qua non of 
farming in the East, might be greatly extended.....” 


Prognosis By Marx 


But would all these new forces promote a full- 
fledged revolution in agriculture? The answer to 
this has to be derived from the following prognosis 
Le de on the future results of the British rule in 
India: 

“All the English bourgeosie may be forced to do 
will neither emancipate nor materially mend the 
social condition of the mass of the people, depending 
not only on the development of the productive 
powers but on their appropriation by the people. 
But what they will not fail to do is to lay down the 
the material premises for both.” (bid, p 80) 

British rule was thus expected to promote neither 
a full-fledged modernisation of agriculture nor the 
prosperity of the agricultural classes of the Indian 
society; what it was likely to achieve was only to 
“lay down the material premises for both.” 

It may be said that the Marxian analysis of the 
nature of the Indian agrarian problem and his prog- 
nosis of the future results of British rule have 
both, in the main, been confirmed by later histori- 
cal research. 

Marx’s writings of India, however, do not pro- 
vide much insight into the problems of Indian 
economic development after the end of colonial 
rule. Firstly, Marx doés not go beyond providing 
a theoretical basis for the end of colonialism as a 
necessary condition both for the fullest development 
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- of the productive forces in India and their appropria- 
tion by the Indian people. 
Inthe second place, Marx’s general economic 
thinking is based on the recognition of the his- 
torical necessity of full-fledged capitalist growth as 
the base for future socialist transformation. Marx’s 
characterisation of British rule as the “unconscious 
tool of history” clearly implies that the process of 
Westernisation (or in other words, the creation of 
the pre-conditions of capitalist development) pro- 
ceedingin India under the auspices of British rule 
was a change which conformed to the historical 
requirements of social progress. 

‘Also implicit in Marx’s statements is the view 
that the Indian bourgeosie would take over from the 
point where British imperialism left; it would there- 
after carry forward the historic transformation of 
India from a colonial and semi-feudal to a full- 
fledged capitalist society. Inthe course of capita- 
list growth would be generated the social forces 
which were expected ultimately to bring about the 
transition to socialism in Asia in fundamentally the 
same was as in the Western countries. 

It can be said that this view of capitalism as a 
necessary stage in the development of Asiatic 


societies which was a basic premise of Marx’s think- 


ink continued to be the basic promise for Marxists 
till the victory of the Russian Revolution. Upto 
this point of history, no one seriously questioned 
this basic premise. After the victory of socialism 
in one country and later itsemergence as a world 
system, however, a new perspective opened up before 
underdeveloped societies—the perspective of a non- 
Western and non-capitalist path of development. 
This was because after the establishment of socialism 
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as a viable system, the capitalist road ceased to be 
the only road of development; more importantly, 
it ceased to conform to the requirements of rapid 
economic and social development of underdeveloped 
countries. Further, capitalism did not seem also to 
provide a solution of the agrarian problem which 
constitutes in a sense the basic problem of under- 
developed countries. 

In the Marxian model of economic development 
derived from Western societies, capitalist penetration 
in agriculture is the main motive force of an agri- 
cultural revolution, In the underdeveloped countries 
of Asia with their high man-land ratio, their manpower 
surplus and the weight of the peasantry in the total 


society, the identification of progress with capitalism . 


is, however, seriously in dispute. Capitalism here 
creates à marrow class of capitalist entrepreneurs 
as the motiveforce of development while it leaves 
the vast masses of working peasants in their former 
state of poverty and backwardness. In_ these 
countries, therefore, the search for a new type of 
agricultural revolution based on the working peasant 
rather than the capitalist entrepreneur is the most 
important aspect of the search for an alternative to 
the capitalist path of development. 

Marx’s ideas have a great potentiality in this 
search for a new road of development. At the 
same time this potentiality of Marxism can be fully 
harnessed only by discriminating ‘between the 
universal and the specific in the Marxian heritage. 
The bold rejection of those Marxian formulations 
which are time and region-bound is the first step in 
this direction. This perhaps is the true meaning of 
the concept of creative adaptation of Marxism to 
the concrete realities of each country. 
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The Train Jan Prohacka Missed 


Mainstream published 


in some earlier issues 


contributions by 


Czechoslovak writers reflecting the new mood in the intellectual life 
of their country. Here below is published a critical Soviet com- 
mentary on a Czechoslovak writer’s viewpoint. This is taken from 
the Soviet literary magazine, Literaturnaya Gazeta, No 19, 1968. 


T= ideological struggle of the 
two worlds—the world of 
socialism and the world of capi- 
talism—is getting accentuated 
from year to year. “Brain trusts” 
‘nthe West are engaged in seek- 
ing, studying and analyzing ever 
inew means of ideological subver- 
sion. The greater the successes 
of the Soviet state and the greater 
the successes Of other Socialist 
countries the more outrageous, 
predatory and subtle the bour- 
geois propagandists become— 
more subtle in their attempts at 
discrediting the experience of 
socialist construction and belitt- 
ling the role of Communist Par- 
ties—and trying to undermine 
the unity of the forces of peace 
and progress. 


Basis of Success 


All the great gains of socia- 
lism and the victories of the 
revolutionary-liberation movement 
were scored on the basis of the 
immortal teachings of Marxism- 
Leninism. Our Opponents under- 
stand it, and that is why they 
have chosen the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of remaking the world as 
their chief target of attack. They 
proclaim this theory to be 
“obsolete’—either fully or in 
part. We hear over and Over 
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again all sorts of invocations and 
appeals to “improve” the Marx- 
ist teaching, “reinforcing” it with 
the spirit” of “true democracy”, 
“humanism”, etc. 

We are well familiar with all 
these gentlemen, and we expect 
nothing better Of them. And 
now Jan Prohacka, who is a lead- 
ing Czechoslovak ‘writer and 
claims to be an  ‘“unbiassed 
Marxist”, is nOw rushing to their 
assistance. We learned about it 
from his interview to a France 
Press correspondent. 

Jan Prohacka is however a 
greenhorn. That is why he is 
rather imprudent and has raised 
an issue Over the Marxist agrarian 
theory, which is among the cor- 
nerstones Of the entire teaching of 
communism. 

“Let us take, for instance, 
agriculture,” Jan Prohacka lays 
down the law. “Drawing on the 
ideas of Marx, Engels and Lenin, 
who had no idea of farm econo- 
mics, we abolished small-scale 
rural ecOnomies, fearing that 
their preservation might give rise 
to new Rothschilds. . .” 


Socialist Agriculture 
Attacks upon the cooperative 


system in the countryside do not ` 


surprise us. We have been hear- 


ing them for many a decade from 
our ideological opponents, the 
bourgeois agrarian “‘theoreti- 
cians”. True, in recent years, 
after the obvious successes in the 
USSR’s agriculture, even they 
have second thoughts. For 
instance, Rene Dumont, a promi- 
nent French economist, who had 
made a detailed study of agricul- 
tural production at our collective 
farms and state farms directly, 
was recently forced to admit, 
willy-nilly, that collective farms 
had been the only way for 
Russian agriculture to get out of 
its primitive state and reach 
an up-to-date technical and 
agronomic level. 

In our time only a profound 
ignOramus can dare assert that 
Marx, Engels and Lenin “were 
totally unfamiliar with farm 
economics.” 

One of the greatest scientific 
merits of Marx is the theory he 
elaborated on land rent, which 
finalises the theory of surplus 
value. Every student knows this. 
But does the latter-day “‘dis- 
prover” of Marxism, possibly, 
believe that such a theory has 
been created without the know- 
ledge of concrete economics of 
agricultural production, without 
a study of the real social rela. 
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tions in the countryside ? If so, 
then we can only advise him, 
before he starts “theorising”, to, 
at least, familiarise himself with 
the commonly-known works of 
the founders of Scientific com- 
munism, and to step inside a 
public library, where he will 
easily find the archive of Karl 
Marx, which was published 
thanks to the thorough search 
made by Frederick Engels and 
which shows what titanic work 
was carried. out by Marx in 
exploring various sources before 


mapping the way for the socia-. 


list re-shaping of the countryside 
on a cooperative basis and 
through cooperative effort. 
Engels, notably, discovered an 
enormous amount Of material 
and extracts from books about 
Russia. For several years Marx 
specially studied Russian statisti- 
cal researches, collected articles, 
and monographs in the original. 
Is it necessary to prove to 
anyone, except the presumptuous 
Jan Prohacka, that Vladimir 
Lenin also worked in the same 
way when he prepared to write 
“What the ‘Friends of the People’ 
Are and How They Fight the 
Social-Democrats, The Develop- 
_ment of Capitalism in Russia, On 
Cooperation, and other famous 
works of his ? If our “‘unbiassed 
Marxist” cares, he would see that 
they are crammed with most 
meticulous information Of a sta- 
tistical and economic nature, and, 
above all, concerning agriculture. 


Market Gardening 


Jan Prohacka ought, at least, 
to know these elementary things 
when granting an interview asa 
Marxist. As for his own “con- 
tribution” to agrarian theory, it 
boils. down to the following : 
“We should create anew model 
- Of agriculture, which would 

neither resemble the Soviet_ nor 
the Canadian, but which would 
conform to our Own conditions, 

a ‘market-gardening’ agriculture.” 
-~ Jan Prohacka can, of course, 
do whatever he pleases on his 
own farm, including the breeding 
of canards, but he should not 
pass it offas a “‘theoretical dis- 
covery”. = 

Incidentally, he indulges in 
this occupation with smug ecstasy. 


Here area few more samples of 
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bis revelations. 

It turns out that Jan Prohacka 
is worried about the role the 
workers of culture should play in 
the modern world. I think, he 
says, that the workers of culture 
are entitled to speak out each 
time a witch-hunt starts any- 
where. 

What does Jan Prohacka 
have in mind? The ruthless 
suppression of the Negroes in the 
United States ? The persecution 
of the Greek patriots? The 
atrocities committed by the racia- 
lists in Southern Rhodesia ? The 
fascist terror in Spain and Portu- 
gal? The tracking down of commu- 
nists in the Federal Republic of 
Germany ? There is nota single 
word about all thisin the inter- 
view granted by the “unbiassed 
Marxist.” It turns out that Jan 
Prohacka is concerned over the 
fate of some others, who are 
smearing the socialist system and 
coming out against this system. 


“Small Country” Policy 


Jan Prohacka utterly disre- 
gards the achievements of socialist 
Czechoslovakia. Foreign Policy? 
“We have had no diplomacy 
for 20 years,” he exclaims. And 
this about a country which has 
played an important role in the 
socialist community, a country 
whose voice is heeded in Europe 
and the world. Every true Cze- 
choslovak patriot is undoubtedly 
proud of his country’s contribu- 
tion to the cause of strengthen- 
ing peace, of curbing the aggres- 
sive imperialist forces. 

And what does Jan Prohacka 
think about this ? 

“We are a small country,” he 
Says. “We must have a modest 
foreign policy conforming to our 
possibilities. I can’t see why we 
should interfere in the affairs of 
Madagascar, Guatemala or Nige- 
ria.” 

What does Prohacka mean by 
“interference ?” The whole world 
protested against the US inter- 
vention in Guatemala.” Does 
Prohacka have anything against 
this? Or, may be, he looks upon 
the assistance to countries strug- 
gling against the colonial oppres- 
sion as another “interference ?” 
The socialist countries have 
always deemed it their inter- 
national duty to render assistance 
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to peoples in their just struggle 
for liberation, for national inde- 
pendence, everywhere and at all 
times. ButJan Prohacka urges 
Czechoslovakia to take a diffe- 
rent road. Itis clear that Jan 
Prohacka has nothing to do with 
proletarian internationalism. And 
has much in common with bour- 
geois nationalism. 

In the light of these revela- 
tions and the irresistible longing - 
for “a small country” policy, his . 
words that “we feel sovereign 
now” sound ridiculous. Does 
Jan Prohacka fail to understand 
how funny he looks talking of 
“sovereignty”? while calling, in 
fact, to return to the short-sigh- 
ted policy of the thirties? Is it 
necessary to remind Prohacka and 
Others of his ilk about the fact 
that the policy of the Czechos- 
lovak bourgeoisie had led to a 
national disaster then ? 


Nothing Sacred 


There is nothing sacred for 
Jan Prohacka in socialist Czechos- 
lovakia. In the last twenty years 
the republic has -attained truly 
remarkable success. The national 
income has grown 3.3-fold and 
the industrial output has gone up 
5.5-fold The welfare of the widest 
sections of the people has improv- 
ed. These are not important to 
Prohacka. 

All this is a result of the effort 
of the Czechoslovak people who 
relied On the fraternal assistance 
of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries, on their self- 
less friendship. All this has been . 
won, above all, through the 
efforts of the working class of 
Czechoslovakia. 

But what does Jan Prohacka 
care for the workers, who, in his — 


‘words, have turned into “a res. 


erve of conservatism ?”? Can any- 
one invent anything more absurd 
and insulting for the glorious 
working class of Czechosolvakia? 

“We missed the trainin 1948. 
Czechoslovakia has missed the 
train of progress,” the “unbiassed 
Marxist”? announces. 

What train does he have in 
mind? The one that had taken 
abroad the defeated forces of 
reaction and the hopes for the 
restoration of capitalism ? Judg- 
ing by everything, this must be 
the train Jan Prohacka missed. 
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campaign copy 


At Bodh-Gaya, the most sacred city of the Buddhists, an air of 


sanctity and serenity prevails. 
stands still. The memory of the Buddha is everywhere. 
sacred city where the Buddha walked. Where sit 


Everything is hushed. Life almost 


For this is the 


ting under a pipal 


tree, he attained Nirvana or perfect enlightenment. The pipal tree that 
attracts thousands of devout pilgrims every yearis said to be the very 


tree under which the Buddha sat. 


Centuries have passed. But it still 


remains. The living symbol of a man who died 2500 years ago. 
India is a land with a rich spiritual heritage. Tradition is ever- 


methods of manufacture and management. 
enterprise—textiles, jute, 
progress of the country. 


past. 


“wre does not want,’ wrote 
Gautama, ‘a Mice crease 
resistant terylene shirt or a 
pair of terecotton trousers. . .” 

‘Does that sound too crude ? 
asked the Lord of the disciple 
who sat cross legged nearby 
beneath the pipal tree. 

‘It does,’ said the disciple, 
‘but then, Lord, this is a matter 
of hard selling. And we can’t 
possibly overlook the advantages 
of having an important house of 


. business associate itself with us.’ 


‘True, said the Buddha, 
‘that’s what works.’ f 

‘We can’t afford to be suck- 
ers, said the disciple. “Go 
ahead, Lord.’ 

Normally it was O Lord, but 
when he got pally he even said 
Hi Lord. 

The Lord read on; ‘This shop 
sells Mafatlal’s fabrics. There 
are gorgeous shirtings, and suit- 
ings which will make any girl’s 
head spin. It naturally makes a 
man think of desire, and all the 
pain that grows out of desire. 
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present, but side by side is progress. Everywhere there is fusion of the 


old and the new. 


In the Mafatlal Group too we have this synthesis. 
For we have combined time-honoured principles and ideals with modern 


Working through our every 
glass, plywood, dyes and chemicals—for the 
For a tomorrow worthy of India’s glorious 


~-From a newspaper ad. 


The eight fold path alone is the 
answer.’ 
‘Lord,’ said the 
‘there’s but one snag.’ 
‘Snag?’ said the Lord. 


disciple, 


‘Yes. Doyou think Mafat- 
lal will let this advertisement 
pass ? 

‘Why,’ said the Buddha, 
‘what makes you think they 
wouldn’t ? 

‘They are selling fabrics, 


Lord,’ said the disciple. ‘And if 
you use their name to advertise 
your theory that all pain grows 


-out of desire, it will dampen 


demand.’ 

‘What do we do? despaired 
the Lord. 

‘There’s nothing we can 
possibly do,’ said the disciple, 
‘except to consult their Public 
Relations Officer.’ 

‘Or else,’ said the Lord, ‘we 
might say simply that man is 
trapped in the endless cycle of 
births and deaths by his desire, 
but desire for such as Mafatlal 
fabrics is hard to resist, That 


ought to be O.K? . 
‘Yes, Lord,’ said the disciple, 
‘youre right,’ 


To the battle field of Kuruk- 
shetra, the other Lord paused, 

‘I’m ready,’ said Arjun, ‘Reel 
off,’ 

‘But wait, Parantapa,” said 
the Lord. ‘I was thinking of 
how best to slip ina mention of 
our patron,’ ` 

‘Heavens,’ said Arjun. ‘I had 
almost forgotten that.’ 

‘Nor will I chide you for that,’ 
said the Omniscient One, ‘After 
all one does forget things in the 
middle of war.’ 

Yes, Lord,’ said Arjun. ‘Now 
what did you say about mention- 
ing our patrons ? 

‘Well, said the Lord, ‘I was 
thinking of a postscript to the 
Gita, \ike the thirty pages of 
Maulana Saheb’s book which 
Humayun Kabir has kept back 
to hatch. These lines ought to 
mention how the Birlas built that 
temple for me in New Delhi. 
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‘Oh, yes,’ said Arjun. ‘The 
Birlas did. And you, Lord, had 
said that whenever there was 
anything the matter with Dharma 
you would find incarnations 
again and again. Sambhavami 
yuge yuge. Lord, you do talk 
tall.’ 


‘Nonsense ! I did mean it. 
Don’t challenge me to prove it 
and all.’ $ 

‘Come off it, brother.’ 

The Lord said almost in 
apology, ‘Boy, this is a terribly 
competitive world, and unless 
you advertise your ware you 
ain’t gonna git anywhere, as they 
sayit. Noone takes an ad to 


* mean what it says, but have you 


heard of subliminal advertising ? 


‘That’s Maddison Ave.,’ said 
Arjun, ‘but this is Dalal Street 
and Kurukshetra, and we go 
about the job pretty crudely. 
Now think ofthe tall talk you 
indulged in about being born in 


every yuga. Where would you . 


have found a perch the last time 
hadn’t the Birlas built you that 
temple and made you credible ? 
You would have been left high 
and dry.’ 

‘That templeis slightly gross, 
though,’ said the Lord. ‘I mean 
architecturally.’ 

“Well,” said Arjun bitterly, 
you weren’t expecting le Corbu- 
sier from the Birlas, were you ? 

‘The Tatas might have built 
me a futuristic temple,’ said the 


‘Like they built 
for Dr 


Lord wistfully. 
a temple of culture 
Narayana Menon.’ . 

It was Arjun’s turn to console 
the distraught Lord. 

‘Buck up, O Lord,’ said 
Arjun, ‘For as the sage Hazari 
sayeth, neither gods nor men can 
choose their house of monopoly. 
They are born to it.’ i 

‘True,’ said the Lord. ‘And 
think of what might have befallen 
me had there been no house of 
monopoly to sponsor me.’ 

‘That’s enough,’ said Arjun. 
‘Now reel off the Gita, because 
the fighting can’t wait any 
longer.’ 


—Charvaka 


Whither Nagaland ?—Il 


uB “revolution” the rebel 

Naga leaders now claim to be 
making, may be called a “dumb 
revolution”, Whenever the pre- 
sept writer challenged them to 
state in clear terms the content 
and message of their revolution, 
be found them fumbling and 
hesitant. 

Every revolution has a mas- 
-sage for the _people—especially 
the Oppressed people—the world 
over. The message of the Naga 
revolution may be summed up 
thus: “The Nagas are a nation” 
and an. independent nation.” 
What type of society do the Fede- 
ral leaders want to create in 
“independent” Nagaland ? It can 
not be the old, tribal society, but 
has to bea modern society. If 
so, will it be capitalist, or socia- 
list, or Communist, or democra- 
tic? They have so long avoided 
these questions. 

Objectively it has resulted in 


The first instalment of this 
article appeared in last week’s 
Mainstream (June I, 1968) 
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their failure to define, on the 
one hand, their relationship with 
other tribes like the Kukis, Mhars, 
Paites, Meiteis, Mizos, Mikirs, 
Khasis and the NEFA tribes, and, 
on the other hand, that with the 
Assamese and other plain tribes. 
They have also not clarified what 
relationship they envisage for 
“independent” Nagaland with 
India. Nor have they thought it 
Necessary to explain to the 
Indian people the content of their 
talks with the Indian Prime 
Minister. 

One clear proof of their revo- 
lution being a “dumb” one is 
that the Federal side has no paper 
Or mouthpiece of their own; 
nor, during the long years of 
struggle, did they bring out a 
single book or booklet. It seems, 
no leader is prepared to commit 
himself, as if the leaders them- 
selves do not know what they 
want. For the last four years a 
ceasefire has been in force, the 
underground leaders move about 
openly, there is no warrant again- 
st any of them. In fact the 


“overground” and the under- 
ground Nagas enjoy the same 
liberties and no leader is “under- 
ground” in the literal sense. 
True, there is a mysterious 
secretiveness in Nagaland so far 
as one’s thoughts are concerned, 
even though there is no secre- 
tiveness in the physical or 


organizational sense. Nobody 
is prepared to speak out 
his mind, neither to his own 


comrades, of course, to the so- 
called “Indians”. One is hard 
put to it to draw out their minds 
and even then the opinions ex- ` 
pressed are individual and not 
collective. Then there is no reason 
to take those opinions to be 
genuine because more often than 
not they do not say what they 
think and think what they say. 
They make no open propa- 
ganda to mobilize public opinion 
in their support. Today there is 
no ban on organizing meetings 
and processions in Nagaland. 
They can easily hold meetings in 
towns like Kohima or Mokuk- 
chung, organize processions and 
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E S bring out daily 
or weekly papers. But they care 
to do nothing of the sort. Their 


- peace-time modus operandi con- 


-for a permanent 


sists of maintaining a mysterious 
silence, moving about myste- 
riously in jeeps from one end to 
tbe other, terrorizing peace-loving 
people with arms, extorting con- 
tributions or taxes by threats and 
intimidations, etc. As in gue- 
tilla war, so in peace, they follow 
the same strategy—silence, my- 
sterious secretiveness, possible 
use of arms for blackmailing etc. 
This is claimed to be the “Naga 
path”. This “path”, however, 
is not democratic, nor is it revo- 
lutionary in any sense of the 
term, nor is it warranted by pre- 
sent-day politics and political 
strategy. Itis just primitive. 


Not Living Phenomenon 


The Nagas claims that their 
society is very much democratic, 
that individual liberty is tradi- 
tionally strong and that the 
uniqueness Of every tribe is re- 
cognized and respected—for which 
reasons their governmént is called 
the “Federal” Government, in 
which all tribes are represented 
by their leaders. There is no 
evidence, however, to believe 
that the representatives to the 
Federal ‘Parliament’? (local 
name: Tatar-Ho-Ho) ever came 
through properly held elections. 
Rather, if the ‘charge is levelled 
that these leaders are behaving 
like warlords over their. respec- 
tive communities on the strength 
of arms, it is doubtful whether 
they can give a satisfactory 
answer. How can one find out 
how many Nagas are genuinely 
peace-loving, or support the 
legally constituted State Govern- 
ment, or are in favour of settling 
peace with 
India? The rebels do not take 
part in elections, and prevent 
others on pain of dire conse- 
quences. 

Granting that there was 
democratic or individual liberty 
in Naga society, it does not 
follow that it is still a living 
phenomenon. On the contrary 
peace-loving Nagas complain 
that they are in the unenviable 
position of standing between the 
devil and the deep sea. From 
the rebel side comes the threat 
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of organized retaliation, while 


from the official side there 
remains the fear of punitive 
actions by the police and the 
army. Living between this double 
threat, as it were, the common 
masses are gradually losing 
freedom of expression. The 
rebel leaders cannot at all claim 
to be helping the Naga people 
learn the democratic method and 
practice. It can be definitely 
said that the rebel leaders are 
not even discharging their 
political duties. In fact, it is 
doubtful how far they enjoy 
public support; otherwise, why 
do they not participate in the 
elections, ‘if only to prove to the 
world that they carry the entire 
Naga people with them and have 
their loyalty? 

Not only in the interest of 
democracy, but also in the interest 
of any armed struggle they may 
start in future, it is necessary 
for the Federal side to assess the 
extent of mass support they 
enjoy and can count on in any 
eventuality. Extensive mass 
support is a ‘must’—whether in 
a direct .action or revolutionary 
armed struggle or democratic 
politics. Their reluctance to face 
the test for mass support shows 
that the Federal leaders are not 
sure that the majority of the 
people are with them; or, it may 
bea sign of their political im- 
maturity. 


Same Stock Answer 


Whenever I faced them with 
the question why they did not 
join the election battle, win a 
majority, get into the Ministry 
and thus wield greater power, I 
got the same stock answer 
that such a step would imply 
acceptance of the Indian Consti- 
tution and once they took the 
constitutional path, they would 
face dissolution. But why should 
they feel so week and afraid? De 
Valera always stood by the 
sovereignty of Ireland but that 
did not prevent him from taking 
part in elections, gain partial 
power and then use it for securing 
complete power. 

In our own country, the 
Indian National Congress did not 
hesitate to accept the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1955, fight 
elections and form Ministries in 


the Provinces, though not giving 
up for a moment the demand for 
independence. In Rhodesia, the 
Ian Smith regime resorted to a 
constitutional revolt against Her 
Majesty’s Government and dec- 
lared unilateral independence. 
All these precedents are there 
which the Federal Nagas do not 
see or choose not to sec. Then, 
what is the practical validity of 
the argument that they would 
accept nothing short of complete 
independence? Itis not possible 
to change the qualitative differ- 
ence between “independence” and 
“power? by a quantitative inc- 
rease in their strength? Minis- 
terial powers can as well be used 
for attaining “complete indepen- 
dence”. The Communist and 
Socialist parties in India are 
coming to power through the 
United Fronts. But they do not 
believe that thereby they are 
jettisoning their respective ideals 
for good. Partial power may 
very well be a stepping stone to 
getting full power. Is it not a 
fact that Hitler came to power 
through the democratic process 
of elections and then destroyed 
democracy itself? People of all 
political opinions, parties of all 
ideologies -- Communists, Social- 
ists, democrats, fascists—have 
advanced to- power along the 
same path. Why do the Nagas 
not take this path? Why do they 
prefer to roam in the jungles of 
Nagaland? 

Rather, is it not a fact that 
the political wilderness to which 
they have driven themselves is 
gradually forcing them to take up 
unsocial and antisocial positions ? 
The continuing ceasefire has 
made it possible to undertake 
coustructive works like building 
of roads, schools and colleges, 
hospitals, etc. What is the 
contribution of the Federal Nagas 
to these activities? They have 
kept aloof from such works, 
Sitting still and keeping their 
fingers on the rifle-triggers. They 
are neither fighting nor engaging 
in constructive work. 


Not Interested in Welfare? 


What is the justification for 
their present role? Rather the 
charge against them Is that they 
are not at all interested inthe 
welfare or betterment, of the 
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conditions of the Naga people. 
It has become a habit with them 
to live on the money extorted 
from the innocent masses. In 
these circumstances - nothing 
fruitful is taking place; neither 
political struggle nor dissemi- 
nation of general or political 
education. If the rebel leaders 
continue or are. compelled to 
continue their present mode of 
liying, they will fail to keep their 
followers peaceful and to keep 
the flame of idealism alive. 
Banditry will grip the rebel ranks, 
while there will be a void anda 
sense of frustration in the sphere 
of political thinking. 


Passive Role 


The rebel leaders have been 
playing this passive and unsocial 
role for the last few years. Quite 
understandably, it has generated 
discontent at the lower levels. 
The younger elements have be- 
come restive and demand that 
their leaders follow a clear policy 
either of peace or of war. The 
barren policy now followed by 
the leaders cannot hold the ranks 
together for long. It creates a 
dichotomy in which on the one 
hand the majority of young men 
and women develop a lust for 
cushy life and teddy-boyism, 
while, on the other hand, a hand- 
ful of them do have an urge for 
certain ideal to follow. If the 
militant ideology of the Chinese 
makes a breakthrough into Naga- 
land now, when there is a quest 
for an ideal, an uncertain, endless 
waiting for a programme of action 
and a political vacuum, it is sure 
to spread rapidly among the Naga 
youth. 

It is not that the Federal 
leadership has done nothing to 
satisfy the youth’s yearning for a 
political ideology and the search 
for directions, One may also 
complain that the ‘official’ group 
now in power—as well as the 
middle-of-the roaders—has done 
precious little to provide leader- 
ship to the younger generations. 
They are recklessly squandering 
the annual Central subvention of 
some twenty crore rupees in order 
to ‘buy’ the people’s allegiance, 
without caring whether the 
money is being well spent. As a 
result, corruption is spreading 


while they are apparentely satis- 4 
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fied with the doubtful allegiance 
of the people thus corrupted and 
bought over. 

Perhaps they are suffering 
from the illusion that the vast 
army of police and troops will 
protect them from a possible 
attack by the rebels, while Chris- 
tianity will protect them from 
Communism. The Federal side 
is not the proverbial Caeser’s 
wife either. They have never 
been vociferous Or active against 
corruption, perhaps because they 
are also beneficiaries of corrup- 
tion—and that in both ways. On 
the one hand, they get the mone- 
tary advantage of corruption, 
while.on the other the’ charge of 
corruption proves handy in their 
propaganda against the State and 
the Central Governments. 

It is admitted on all hands 
that a large sum of the money 
spent by the rebels comes from 
the coffers of the Central and the 
State Governments and that they 
use government vehicles. If there 
is no corruption, this channel will 
dry up. Due to the indifference 
of both sides, corruption is fast 
making inroads into the social and 
political life of Nagaland as in 
other States, The result is, the 
traditional qualities of Naga 
character—their honesty and in- 
tegrity—are declining. A pain- 
ful development, it helps neither 


the political plane. 


the official group, l the non- 
official rebels (?), nor the Gov- 
ernment of India. In the long 
run, the beneful effects of this 
degeneration are bound to affect 
each and all. 

In the given situation, the 
emergence of an honest, fearless 
and bold, even if small, group, 
owing allegiance to the Chinese, 
may be aconstant headache for 


all sides, not excluding the Fede- ` 


tal. Today, the “official” leader- 
ship has woken up to the danger 
of Chinese influence and has 
launched a propaganda offensive 
to counteract it. They are hold- 
ing meetings in the villages, they 
are feeling the necessity `of politi- 
calizing the masses. Maybe, the 
Church leaders and some among 
the Federal leaders also share the 
same feeling. Why’ was not this 
political task taken up long ago? 
Why power was taken to be the 
be-all and end-all of existence? 
Anyway, better late than never 
—as the proverb goes. The 
menace of Chinese political infil- 
tration has had one positive 
effect: it has initiated action on 
One can 
reasonably expect that currents 
and .cross-currents of political 
thinking and activity will hence- 
forth dominate the Naga scene. 


(To be Continued) 
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OIL, FERTILIZER AND ASOKA MEHTA 


read with 
Political Notebook by N. C. 


some attention 
(“Asoka Mehta: Whom Does 
He Serve?”’) in Mainstream (May 
18). If it was intended to demand 
the ouster of Sri Asoka Mehta 
from the Union Cabinet, I would 
have had no special interest in it. 
Only I am not convinced that his 
presence in the Cabinet has any 
special significance or his ouster 
will result in such a progressive 
reconstruction of the Union 
Government as to merit a cam- 
paign to be launched for the pur- 
pose, My interest was aroused 
mainly because the Notebook 
dealt with the subject of the coun- 
try’s fertilizer and oil policy, in 
particular the proposed arrange- 
ments for the off-shore oil ex- 
ploration. It was a little dis- 
concerting for me to find that 
such a competent and well-in- 
formed commentator as N. C. 
should have allowed himself to 
be so badly informed on the 
issues in question and should have 
been so carried away by his aver- 
sion to Sri Asoka Mehta as to 
let in distort his judgement. 

I am glad that N. C. has so 


- forcefully pleaded the cause of indi- 


genous raw materials and indi- 
genous talert for the development 
of fertilizer industry in the country. 
I have done that myself often 
enough, including in the columns 
of Mainstream. But this correct 
approach to the problem itself 
gets warped in his treatment by 
raising points either irrelevant or 
based on wrong information. It 
is not necessary, for instance, to 
assert that naptha as raw meterial 
for fertilizer production is more 
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costly than coal, to take a stand 
in favour of either coal or heavy 
stocks from. our refineries as ferti- 
lizer feedstock. I do not think 
that N. C. has been properly ad- 
vised on this question, 

Moreover, so long as naptha 
is available indigenously the selec- 
tion of fertilizer feedstock as bet- 
ween coal, naptha or heavy stock 
(which also comes from refining 
crude) has to be decided on the 
basis of economics of production, 
It was on this basis that naptha 


was preferred quite some time 


ago, at least much before ‘Sri 
Asoka Mehta became Petroleum 
& Chemicals Minister.  (Inci- 
dentally it might be mentioned 
that Sri Asoka Mehta took charge 
of this Ministry only a little more 
than a year ago). 

The problem has arisen only 
now when it has been estimated 
that indigenous naptha will be in 
short supply to support the entire 
fertilizer production programme 
of the Fourth Plan. It has been 
suggested that the shortfall should 
be made up by import of liquid 
ammonia or naptha. This will be 
a proposition in violation Of the 
principle that indigenous feed- 
stocks should be used even if 
they may be somewhat more 
costly. Itis in this context that 
the demand has to be made for 
using coal, gas and surplus heavy 
stocks and not because naptha is 
more costly to use, compared to 
any one of them. 

I have been somewhat taken 
aback by the assertion in the 
Notebook that FCI experts have 
been pleading for the use of coal 
and heavy stocks as against 


naptha as fertilizer feedstock and , 
the Ministry has been standing in 
the way. This is somewhat far- 
fetched, to say the least. Even 
after the Cabinet cleared the 
Korba coal-based fertilizer plant, 
it has been taking a lot of time 
for the FCI experts to work out 
its economics. I wish they were 
to hurry up at Jeast in this case 
if they are really such great vota- - 
ries Of non-naptha feedstocks as 
N. C. believes. This is not to 
say that the FCI experts have not 
done very good work in creating 
indigenous know-how and de- 
signing competence in the fertili- 
zer field. I amone with N. C. 
in backing their demand that the 
Trombay expansion should be in 
their charge. Only one point 
should be remembered while dea- 
ling with this problem and that is 
that the country is still very much 
dependent on import of equip- 
ment for fertilizer factories and 
this gap in our industrial struc- 
ture should be filled up as early 
as possible. This is a responsibi- 
lity of the Industrial Development 
Ministry which has not shown 
the energy or initiative required 
of it in this matter. So long as 
we do not establish capacities for 
the fabrication of specialised ferti- 
lizer equipment, we will be open 
to pressures in fertilizer field. 
What almost stunned me in 
N. C.’s Notebook, however, was 
his treatment of the problem of 
crude oil and its requirements in 
our economy. He has attempted 
to almost make out a case against 
attaching any special importance 
to finding for ourselves crude oil. 
He says that “the need for crude 
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is being unnecessarily stepped 
up by the Petroleum Ministry”. 
He has persuaded himself to think 
this way because he seems to 
have been told that “the case 
for more crude oil is linked up 
with the need for more fertilizer” 
and hence for more naptha, 
which he does not like. I think 
this is a case of warped judge- 
ment. The need for more Indian 
crude is absolute, and has noth- 
ing whatever to do with naptha 
or fertilizer. The fertilizer aspect 
of it is only incidental and subsi- 
diary. 

N. C. appears to be totally ob- 
livious of the fact that we are at 
present importing nearly Rs 90 
crores worth of crude oil every 
year for which payment has to be 
made in free foreign exchange. 
Our requirements of crude oil are 
constantly increasing regardless 
of whether or not we require 
naptha for fertilizer production 
or petrochemicals, The crude at 
present being imported is through 
international oil cartels. Any 
progress in finding our own 
crude must therefore receive the 
highest priorityin any scheme of 
achieving economic growth and 
self-reliance. This brings us to 
the problem of the Cambay off- 
shore which on the basis of in- 
vestigations already undertaken 
is believed to be the most prospec- 
tive area where India can find its 
own crude on a large scale and 
reduce, if not altogether elimi- 
nate, our dependence on impor- 
ted crude. But before I discuss 
this problem I would like to refer 
to some other awkward observa- 
tions in the Notebook. 

At one place N. C. makes a 
reference to fertilizer plants based 
on naptha as the same thing as 
basing them on imported crude. 
He does not seem to have rea- 
lised that he has picked up this 
idea from the Tata’s propaganda 
in favour of their Mithapur pro- 
ject. Again, he asserts that for 
this reason Petroleum Ministry 
is raising the clamour for more 
refineries etc. The fact is that the 
refinery programme is going all 
too slow and no such thing is 
happening. The only new refi- 
nery underway is Haldia with 
French-Rumanian collaboration. 
I also do not’ know from where 
he got the “idea that Americans 
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are being invited into the refinery 
industry. 

Now about the Cambay off- 
shore, N. C. seems to be labour- 
ing under the impression that the 
exploration of the Aliabet isiand 
or the Tapti structure in the shal- 
low waters of the Cambay off- 
shore are in conflict with the ex- 
ploration of its deeper waters, 
and he has tried to plead for the 
former as against the latter. The 
fact is that in the scheme, the 
Petroleum Ministry gives equal 
priority to the exploration of the 
three structures, and arrange- 
ments are proposed for all three 
with a view to making a deter- 
mined bid to find oil that is be- 
lieved to be there. Aliabet island 
can be drilled by the ONGC ail 
on its own without any outside 
help and the project is conceived 
accordingly. The only hurdle 
will be paucity of funds which the 
Finance Ministry will have to 
provide. The Tapti structure is 
to be done with Soviet technical! 
assistance. The question of exp- 
loring the deeper waters was also 
posed for Soviet assistance, But 
the Soviet Union expressed its 
inability to help because they do 
not have the requisite know-how 
for the job. The observation of 
N.C. that Aliabet driiling was plan- 
ned for 1965 by the ONGC but 
was Shelved to provide an alibi 
for the Tenneco collaboration for 
deeper waters exploration is too 
far-fetched. In any case the res- 
ponsibility for earlier delay in 
taking up Aliabet should rest 
squarely on the Finance Ministry 
rather than on Petroleum Mini- 
stry. 

Ihave no intention here to 
go into the details of the col- 
laboration arrangements negotia- 
ted with Tenneco for deeper 
waters exploration, But objec- 
tions raised against it pose some 
fundamental issues which, I 
think, N.C. should have con- 
sidered, 

I will be one with N.C. if 
he were to take the stand that 
this country should here and now 
decide not to -have any col- 
laboration arrangement with any 
foreign party or company for any 
purpose whatever the cost. It 
would imply and I wilt fully 
support that position that all 
future import of technical know- 


how or special equipment, 
unless we can purchase it freely 
in the open market as per our 
requirements, should be barred. 
That would further imply that 
we must earn for ourselves all 
the foreign exchange we require 
or go without such imports as 
we cannot pay for. In that case 
we should accept only such assis- 
tance which is totally untied 
either to any country or com- 
modity. I wish the Government 
and the country were to take 
this position and accept the full 
burden of it. It will bea great 
day for the country when we will 
achieve this position of robust 
self-reliance and economic inde- 
pendence and we should all fight 
for it. 

But I am unable to appreciate 
or understand the position of 
those in the Government or out- 
side who are Opposing the 
Tenneco collaboration but at the 
same time go about begging for 
foreign aid and plead for foreign 
collaboration in areas much less 
important, both from the point 
of view of requirements of the 
country’s economy as well as 
internal capacity to do things. 
Those who have been allowing 
collaboration in shirt collars, 
sanitaryware and lipstick manu- 
facture have no face to hold that 
off-shore oil exploration should 
be barred from collaboration. 

The most advanced position 
in official circles in respect of 
foreign aid and foreign collabora- 
tion is to be found in the new 
Approach Paperon the Fourth 
Five Year Plan which the NDC 
recently discussed, To achieve 
even its limited objectives it is 
stated would require great efforts 
including a step up in export 
earnings of 7 percent per year in 


the Fourth Plan period which. 


appears to have caused nota 
little disturbance in the Com- 
merce Ministry. The Approach 
Paper lays down that foreign col- 
laboration should not be allowed 
except for the purposes of filling 
up a “critical gap” in the economy. 
Tf this is to be the Official position, 
itis clear that oif exploration of 
the deeper waters of Cambay off- 
shore is precisely what may be 
called the “critical gap”. This is 
an area where technical com- 
petence is not available within' 
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the country and the need for our 
crude oil is so pressing that it 
should be met within the shortest 
time possible. 

N.C. says in his Notebook 
“that our own engineers and 
Scientists can undertake “‘off-shore 
drilling and production may 
start latest by 1976, which means 
only a three year gap, provided 
the Tenneco did the job on 
schedule”. He does not seem to 
know that reference to 1976 so 
far as Our purely internal effort 
on the off-shore is concerned is 
in regard to Aliabet and Tapti 
structures and does not touch the 
deeper waters. I am saying this 
on the basis of the programme 
drawn up by the ONGC and the 
Petroleum Ministry on the advice 
and with the help of the Soviet 
experts. Incidentally, I might 
also say that a gap of three 
years is not something to be 
* sneered at so far as oilis con- 
cerned. In three years between 
1973 and 1976 we shall be spend- 
ing over Rs.- 300 crores in free 
foreign exchange for import of 
crude oil. But, as I have already 
said, the Tenneco is not being 
asked to do the job which Indians 
will be doing till 1976. Its area 
of Operation will be quite 
different from that which the 
Indians will take up by them- 
‘selves or with Soviet help. 

N.C. says that’ off-shore dril- 
lingis notan American mono- 
poly. It is quite correct. Not 
only Japan but also France, 
Britain, Italy, West Germany, 
Holland are undertaking it in 
different areas of the world. 
Equipment can also be purchased 
from all these sources. I am 
quite clear in my mind that the 
best way to go about tapping 
.our Natural wealth on the off- 
shore will be to make outright 
purchase of the needed equip- 
ment and employ competent men 
from within the country and out- 
side to undertake the exploration. 
It is understood that a floating 
platform which will be needed 
for the project can be had for 
payment of «about 15 million 
dollars in free foreign exchange. 
The total cost of the project is 
estimated to be about 120 mil- 
lion dollars, of which more than 
Half may have to be in free 
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foreign exchangé. Those of us 
who oppose the Tenneco col- 
laboration on principle because 
we do not like collaboration 
arrangement of any kind at all, 
should therefore demand that 
this order of resources should be 
allocated to the ONGC immedi- 
ately as the first charge on our 
foreign exchange and rupee 
budgets, to start the project on 
completely self-reliant basis. 
My grouse with N.C. is that in- 
stead of asking the Government 
as a whole and the Finance 
Ministry in particular to find 
these resources he led himself to 
suggest that the very need of crude 
was exaggerated and there was 
nothing much to worry about 
in this regard. That is why I 
hold that those who give less than 
the highest priority to the explo- 
ration of the deeper waters of 
the Cambay off-shore which, 
according to the investigation 
undertaken with Soviet help, is 


: quite capable of making India 


self-sufficient in crude’ oil, what- 
ever their reason may be, are 
playing into the hands of the 
international oil cartels which 
are now selling huge quantities of 
crude in the Indian market. 

The position of those inside 
the Government and others who 
are Opposing the Tenneco arrange- 
ment-but will not fight for alloca- 
tion of resources for the off-shore 
project even while they them- 
selves go about inviting collabora- 
tors to come into less important 
areas Of economic activity, is 
even more suspect. It is in the 
context of their position alone 
and not of those who are oppo- 
sed to all collaborations even at 
a sacrifice, that I should like to 
discuss the Tenneco arrange- 
ments. 

N.C. says that by investing less 
than Rs 20 crores in the project, 
the Tenneco will take away in 20 
years nearly Rs 500 crores as 
repatriable profit from the off- 
shore project. I do not know 
from where he has got the figures. 
But I should like to point out 
that if the figure of Rs 500 crores 
is correct, India under the 
arrangements of 80:20 sharing 
of returns would be netting Rs 
2000 crores in the same 20 years 
with nearly the same order of 


investment. I hardly know 
of any other collaboration 
deal in the country—and we have 
had thousands of them—which 
gives similar returns, specially 
when the import substitution and 
saving in free foreign exchange 
will at the same time be of the 
same order. My impression is 
that N.C. has been wrongly infor- 
med about the whole collabora- 
tion arrangement. 

There are, for instance, no 
service charges involved in addi- 
tion to the profits that the Ten- 
neco will make on its investment. 
The depletion allowance is also 
not “apart from that”. It is part 
of the package arrangement 
under which gains on the Indian 
side will be 80 and on the Ten- 
neco side 20, and the depletion 
allowance comes into play only 
as a regulatory device to main- 
tain that proportion. In fact, 
the additional factor in favour of 
India is that in the event of the 
discovery being better than now 
anticipated, Indian share will 
improve upto 82 percent of the 
total gains from the project. It 
should also be mentioned that the 
initial risk is to be entirely borne 
by the Tenneco and that India 
will have first option on the share 
of its oil. Both these provisions 
were not acceptable to French 
and West German parties when 
negotiations were held with them 
for collaboration on the project. 

In all arrangements with the 
Middle Eastern countries to which 
reference has been made by N.C., 
oil companies hold free option on 
their share of the oil. But it is 
pointless to compare the large oil 
exporting countries of the Middle 
East and importing countries 
like India. The UAR position is 
somewhat comparable to that of 
India andit has been claimed 
that the Tenneco arrangement 
with India is definately superior to 
what the VAR could secure from 
another American Company. 
Finally, the arrangements provide 
for establishment of a joint ex- 
ploratory committee even at the 
stage when the entire risk will be 
of the Tenneco, and for maximum 
utilization of Indian fabrication 
capacity for supply of ‘equipment 
and training of Indian personnel. 
It should also .be mentioned that 
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the entire area of deeper waters 
of the off-shore is not being cover- 
ed by this venture, but only a 
part of it. With the experience 
gained in shallower waters with 
Soviet help, and in the deeper 
waters with Tenneco collabora- 
tion, it would be possible at a 
larer stage for ONGC to under- 
take on its own with greater con- 
fidence the exploration of the 
rest of the off-shore, not only at 
Cambay but elsewhere along our 
vast coast line. 

May I reiterate that Iam not 


EVEN timesin his communica- 
tion, Balraj Mehta has said 
that J have been wrongly inform- 
ed or badly advised when writing 
the piece, “Asoka Mehta: Whom 
Does He Serve?”. Added to it 
is my “warped judgement”. So, 
he is disconcerted, “taken aback” 
and even “stunned”. I am a 
little overwhelmed by such an 
indictment, but I shall humbly 
try to dispel some of Balraj 
Mehta’s fears on my account. 
Let me first deal with some 
of the points raised by Balraj 
Mehta regarding fertilizer and 
oil policy. He has charged me 
with attaching no special impor- 
tance to finding crude oil for our- 
selves. In fact, to prove this he 
begins by miSquoting me. 
According to him I said that 
“the need for crude is being 
unnecessarily stepped up by the 
Petroleum Ministry.” Actually, 
what I wrote was: “The need for 
crude is being unnecessarily 
stepped up by the Petroleum 
Ministry’s insistence on the use 
of more naptha as raw material 
for fertilizer production instead 
of going in for coal and heavy 
stocks.” Balraj Mehta has only 
taken out half a sentence and put 
a full stop to prove his case, 
Nobody denies the need for 
more crude inthis country (and 
I hope Balraj Mehta will con- 
cede that I know at least this 
much peat crude is wanted for 
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supporting collaboration with the 
Tenneco. Iwillany day prefer 
allocation of requisite finances in 
rupee and foreign exchange, for 
undertaking this project as one of 
highest priority by the ONGC 
itself. But Ican not appreciate 
the position of those in the 
Government and others who will 
neither provide for this alter- 
native Nor approve the collabra- 
tion arrangement which certainly 
is no worse, if not more advan- 
tageous, than what they them- 
selves convass for and secure 
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many more things other than 
fertilizer); what is strange is that 
despite this shortage of crude, 
the Petroleum Ministry under 
Sri Asoka Mehta goes on accen- 
tuating it by insisting on naptha- 
based fertilizer plants; this itself 
is unnecessary since fertilizer 
plants can as well be set up with 
indigenous coal and heavy stocks. 
This is precisely why I mentioned 
that the Petroleum Ministry is 
“unnecessarily” accentuating the 
need for crude. In the next 
para I elaborated this very 
point: 

“However one does not have 
to take the position that the 
demand for more crude is itself 
wrong; what is tobe noted is 
that demand for crude is being 
artificially raised higher still by 
the almost insane reliance on 
naptha for fertilizer.” 

With his fund of information, 
it should not be difficult for Balraj 
Mehta to know how the Petroleum 
and Chemical Ministry has been 
adding to our foreign exchange 
burden by recklessly going in for 
more import of naptha. As I 
mentioned in my piece, an official 
committee last year had made 
the calculation that by 1971, the 
shortage of naptha would be 
900,000 tonnes, and by 1975 1.7 
million tonnes. Despite this, as 
Balraj Mehta must be knowing, 
the DCM-owned fertilizer project 
at Kotah has been sanctioned by 


every day. | 
May I conclude by saying that 
a rational view of problems as 
they come up has to be taken, 
It is disconcerting to find that 
reactions are conditioned not by 
issues in question by the persona- 
lities who might be involved. 
That way one is liable to get 
entangled in personal and fac- 
tional politics rather than taking 
a stand on policies. Jt is only in 
this light that Ihave written this 
rather long communication. 
—Balraj Mehta 


the Petroleum Ministry to use 
naptha as feedstock; the IOC 
which has been asked to supply 
the naptha for the project, has 
no stock of naptha in hand, and 
it can only meet the demand by 
importing it. 

Similarly, the Birla fertilizer 
project at Mirzapur has been 
proposed by the -Petroleum and 
Chemical Ministry on the under- 
standing that it is based on 
naptha. The IOC was approached 
for naptha for this projected 
plant; but ithas made it clear 
that this could be possible only 
with imported naptha. 

Incontrast with the Petroleum 
Ministry’s stand, the Fertilizer 
Corporation of India had sug- 
gested that the Mirzapur plant 
could use heavy stocks from the 
Barauni oil refinery. Even for 
the Barauni fertilizer plant, both 
FCI and IOC wanted it to be 
based on heavy stocks frote: 
Barauni oil refinery, but it is the. - 
Petroleum and Chemicals Minis- 
try which still insists that the 
plant should be so designed that 
it can take only naptha as its 
feedstock. According to FCI 
experts, as many as three fertilizer 
plants can be fed with heavy 
stocks from the Barauni oil 
refinery. But Balraj Mehta is 
“taken aback” by my charge that 
the Petroleum Ministry is standing 
in the way of FCI expert? 
advocacy of coal and heavy stocks 
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as fertiliser feed. 

It is good that Balraj Mehta 
has raised the case of the Korba 
coal-based fertilizer project and 
he has ‘blamed the FCI experts 
for “taking a lot of time”? to 
work out its economics. Let us 
see what the facts are: As I 
mentioned in my piece, the 
Korba project was sanctioned in 
1962. It was taken up on the 
initiative of FCI, and Rupees one 
crore and 17 lakhs were spent on 
it: FCI took up the work in 
right earnest; but after this, the 
Bechtel] Corporation came and 
the Korba project was given up. 
When the Cabinet recently revived 
the project the FCI was asked to 
give an updated project report. 
FCI experts have actually sub- 
mitted the project report quite 
sometime ago, (taking into 


account all the developed fabrica-’ 


tion facilities in this country 
since 1962). But the big shots 
-in FCI management—and not 
experts, as Balraj Mehta says— 
are still sitting on it; pre- 
sumably such big shots prefer to 
wait for the green signal from 
the Petroleum and Chemicals 
Ministry. 
In this connection, we have 
also to notethat the Planning 
and Designing Division of FCI 
have contasted many equipment 
manufacturers in this country and 
have persuaded them to take up 
fabrication, so that dependence 
on foreign sources is minimised. 
Balraj Mehta has -blamed the 
Ministry of Industrial Develop- 
ment for not having shown the 
energy or initiative to promote 
this branch of activity. But why 
gloss over the sins of the Ministry 
immediately concerned with it, 
amely the Petroleum and 
‘Piemicas Ministry? If Balraj 
ehta had posted himself with 
the very. strong feelings of the 
patriotic experts of FCI’s P & D 
Division ` about the Petroleum 
Ministry’s attitude, I am sure he 
would have gota better picture 
of the state of things. I quoted 
. one instance of the servile menta- 
slity of the Petroleum Ministry in 
‘depending on USAID authority 
to get an American team to 
assess the competence of our 
‘fertilizer industry. Many more 
such skeletons can be found in 
thé Ministry’s cupboard. 
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Balraj Mehta says he does not 
know from where I got the idea 
that Americans are being invited 
into the refinery industry. Per- 
haps he does not know there is a 
definite move afoot to let Esso 
expand its refinery in the very 
nearfuture. The same people in 
the Petroleum Ministry who are 
supporting Esso expansion have 
been indiscriminately sanctioning 
naptha-based fertilizer plants: 
this way as the demand for 
naptha is pushed up the case for 
Esso expansion is strengthened, 

Regarding Cambay off-shore 
oil drilling, I do not know how 
Balraj Mehta got the impression 
that I contraposed the shallow- 
waters exploration at Aliabet and 
the Tapti against the deep-sea dril- 
ling, and that I have “tried to 
plead for the former as against 
the latter.” Rather, it is precise- 
ly the opposite. In fact, I men- 
tioned that the training of our 
drillers in the shallow waters “will 
help them to take up new res- 
ponsibilities for deep-sea drilling.” 
If our engineers could under- 
take drilling in Tapti waters 
On floating platform, it would 
actually be the duplication of the 
same technology that would be 
required in tle case of deep-sea 
exploration, 

Balraj Mehta has absolved 
the Petroleum Ministry of the 
responsibility for the delay in 
starting the Aliabet drilling des- 
pite the ONGC’s plan of starting 
it in 1965: he has put the ‘entire 
blame on the Finance Ministry. 


But if he had studied the records: 


carefully, he would have found 
that the ONGC’s plan was turned 
down by the Petroleum Ministry 
itself; the Finance Ministry’s al- 
lergy to all such ventures was 
nothing new, but on this specific 
instance, the Petroleum Ministry it- 
self did not pursue the ONGC plan. 
Incidentally, there is a slight dis- 
tortion of what I said: I did not 
say, aS Balraj Mehta makes out, 
that the ONGC’s 1965 plan was 
shelved “to provide an alibi for 
the Tenneco collaboration”; my 
words were different: “In fact, 
the Aliabet drilling was planned 
in 1965 by the ONGC, but this 
was shelved, and now this delay is 
being used to provide the alibi 
for the Tenneco.” 

The position about the Bom- 


bay High is that of the three 
structures, the Petroleum Mi- 
nistry favours handing over 
two structures to the Ten- 
neco and only one is being 
kept for future exploration 
by Indian engineers; so, it is not 
“only a part of it”? (Bombay High) 
that is proposed to be given to 
the Tenneco, as Balraj Mehta 
says. Besides, it is not known 
whether the structure that is kept 
out of the: Tenneco programme 
is richer in oil content than the 
ones that are being given for this 
foreign collaboration venture. 
It is precisely for this very reason 

that I commented that “even be- ° 
fore a detailed seismic survey is 
undertaken Sri Mehta (that is, 
Asoka Mehta) is eager to let a 
US company have a big share of 
the pie.” 

Balraj Mehta has challenged 
my contention that “our own en- 
gineers and scientists, given the 
much-needed incentive and sup- 
port, can very well undertake off- 
shore drilling, and production 
may start latest by 1976”, and he 
thinks that I have mixed up the 
ONGC programme for Aliabet 
and Tapti with deep-sea explora- 
tion when Ireferred to 1976. I had 
in mind other experts in this coun- 
try who seriously believe that if 
an immediate drive is undertaken, 
Aliabet and Tapti can go into 
production by 1973-74, and then 
on to deep-sea exploration will be 
the very next step. And the opi- 
nion of these experts is not un- 
known to the Government. 

Balraj Mehta has quoted the 
Petroleum Ministry estimate that 
deep-sea drilling on our own 
would cost about 120 million 
dollars, of which more than half 
would have to be paid in hard 
currency. Butitisto be noted 
that this entire bill need not be 
paid just now, it would spread 
over five or six years. Besides, 
some of this could perhaps be 
avoided if a determined drive is 
some for indigenous fabrication, 
and also by-‘taking the help of 
friendly countries in the matter. It 
is for the Petroleum Ministry to 
show how much effort it has made 
in this direction: I referred in my 
atticle to some of Nke points, 
such as the training of \ngineers 
abroad both for drilling d pro- 
duction in such ventures ar) also 
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harnessing of outstanding Indian 
engineers abroad. One would 
like to know what the Petroleum 
Ministry has done on the score. 
Regarding the Tenneco colla- 
boration terms, it is known 


that it would be at 51-49 
per cent share basis. So, when 
Balraj Mehta says ‘80:20 


sharing of returns”, he presum- 
ably includes the tax earnings that 
India would be getting on the 
output. But this is rather an 
extraordinary way of calculating, 
since the oil itself belongs to this 
country. 

Balraj Mehta says that “no 
service charges are involved in 
addition to the profits” for Ten- 
neco. It is to be pointed out that 
service charges are there, and 
these are always calculated as 
part. of the expenditure and 
the Tenneco service charges can- 
not be said to be small. 

He has also tried to show that 
depletion allowance is only a 
“regulatory device’ to maintain 
the ratio of returns, and so need 
not bother us. [ can only ask 
him, if that were so, then why did 
the US paper Oil and Gas Journal 


(November 6, 1967) candidly 
mention that India Govern- 
ment’s offer of this depletion 


allowance had “rekindled” interest 
inthe American oil companies ? 
Surely, the US oil barons are not 
motivated by philanthropy in cast- 
ing their eye on the Bombay High. 

Another argument that Balraj 
Mehta gives in support of the 
Tenneco deal is that it is better than 
what the UAR secured from an 
American company. What he 
seems to forget is that the UAR 
has not got a corps of engineers 
and scientists as one would find 
in this country, as for instance in 
our ONGC. We arein a much 
better position to undertake the 
job ourselves than any of the West 
Asian countries. But obviously 
Balraj Mehta does not believe in 
this. for he writes: “This is an area 
where technical competence is not 
available within the country and 
the need for our crude oil is so 
pressing that it should be met 
within the shortest time possible.” 

It is precisely here that we 
differ. Figs¢ it isa very wrong 
assumptigfi—an assumption which 
is assidugdsly spread by Sri Asoka 
Mehtayand his, cohorts—that we 
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lack technical competence in this 
field: it was the very same argu- 


ment that was raised when Sri ` 


K.D. Malaviya boldly went in for 
building up the public-sector oil 
exploration and production. The 
spirit of self-reliance does not fall 
like manna from the heavens; 
every country has to strive for it, 
take risk for it. The “crucial gap” 
in oil production can be overcome 
if Indian engineers and scientists 
are given the much needed incen- 
tive and support. And as I have 
Stated before, the Tenneco pro- 
gramme does not envisage a 
quicker return than what our men 
themselves can do. 

Moreover, Balraj Mehta has 
totally ignored my additional point 
that the area in question is strate- 
gically very important; and it is 
better to keep out prying Western 
oil interests from having a thirty- 
year foothold there. 

Balraj Mehta, more than once, 
has posed the question that since 
we have allowed foreign collabora- 
tion “in areas much less impor- 
tant”, why should we debar the 
Tenneco deal? Foreign collabora- 
tion deals in non-essential items 
are to be objected to on the 
ground that they help to ship out 
profit from our country. Buta 
foreign collaboration in a strategic 
material is much more serious, 
and one has to guard against it 
much more strictly, since it invol- 
ves the very independence of the 
country. Besides, foreign colla- 
boration in Bombay High in really 
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sharing one of the basic resources, 
and national interests demand 
that one has to be extra-vigilant 
about it. 

Balraj Mehta begins his Jong 
communication by saying that he 
would have attached '‘no special 
interest” to my piece if it was 
meant to demand Sri Asoka 
Mehta’s removal from the Govern- 
ment, and heends up by say- 
ing: “It is disconcerting to find 
that reactions are conditioned not 
by issues in question but by the 
personalitiés who might be invol- 
ved. That way oneis liable to 
get entangled in personal and 
factional politics rather than tak- 
ing a stand on politics.” 

In my view, Sri Asoka Meh.a’s 
personality can hardly be divor- 
ced from the politics to which he 
has unwaveringly been loyal 
throughout: from PL-480 to deva- 
luation, via the ballyhoo of the Big 
Plan ending up in no Plan—there 


is a clear line in Sri Asoka Mehta’r - 


policies: reliance on the US in 
every sphere and thereby reduce 
this country to an appendage of 
the dollar. 

The presence of such a person 
in the Cabinet is certainly welcome 
for the US interests and his 
ouster from it will no doubt 
remove one more pro-American 
pillar from it. The struggle 
against American penetration is a 
painstaking process, and every 
such peg removed is a gain for the 
country. 

N.C. 


WHOM DO THEY SERVE ? 

“The latest story is that the Barauni Fertiliser Factory which 
was to based on naphtha available from IOC refineries will not 
have enough naphtha feedstock and therefore naphtha will have 
to be imported to feed the Barauni factory. Even if one were to 
accept that there will be shortage of naphtha there is already a 
large surplus of low sulphur heavy stock, commonly described as 
LSHS. The LSHS can, with an additional expenditure of about 
two crores in capital cost, be utilised for the manufacture of 


ammonia in place of naphtha. 


It is, therefore, amazing that the | 


Petro-Chemical Ministry is prepared to import naphtha every 
year when with a comparatively small capital investment sufficient 
ammonia could be manufactured by utilising product of the 
refinery at present surplus to our requirements. . 


How can any one in his senses, when we are faced with serious | 
foreign exchange difficulties and when the country is pursuing thè 
objective of self-reliance, suggest that we do not utilise the raw 


materials which we have and import something which apart from 
the heavy foreign exchange cost leaves us entirely at the mercy 
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of foreign suppliers?. . 


—T.N. Singh in “National Herald,” June 2, 1968. 
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